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PARTY  POLITICS. 

A  plague  of  both  your  houses ! 


THE  snrprise  with  which  the  elec- 
tions of  Febroaiy  were  received  in 
the  political  world  has  passed  away. 
The  new  Cabinet  has  settled  qnietlj 
into  the  place  of  its  predecessors,  and 
the  conntry  pursues  its  way  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  of  serious 
consequence.  The  Minister  who 
sixyears  ago  was  brought  into  power 
and  endowed,  in  an  effervescence  of 
apparent  enthusiasm,  with  over- 
whelming strength,  has  been  dis- 
missed with  an  emphasis  of  dis- 
approval as  distinct  as  the  applause 
with  which  he  was  installed ;  yet  no 
satisfiBbctory  explanation  has  been 
offered  of  the  change  of  sentiment. 
No  great  questions  were  at  issue 
on  which  opinion  was  divided.  The 
victors  have  beenmodest  in  their  suc- 
oesR,  and  the  vanquishedhave  borne 
their  defeat  meekly ;  and  after  the 
first  shock  of  disappointment  have 
made  no  angry  demonstrations  of  in- 
tending to  renew  the  conflict.  The 
general  feeling,  so  far  as  can  be  ob- 
served, is  mere  indifference,  as  if  in 
our  hearts  we  were  weary  of 
politics,  as  if  we  desired  for  the  pre- 
sent to  hear  no  more  of  them,  and 
turned  instinctively  to  the  party 
who  were  more  disposed  to  leave 
us  in  peace. 

And  yet  the  phenomenon  is  re- 
markable :  the  more  remarkable  the 
closer  it  is  examined.  The  reaction 
(or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called)  is 
essentially  English.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  continue  true  to  the  Badical 
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colours.  England  has  not  only  be- 
come Conservative,  but  is  so  over- 
whelmingly Conservative  as  to 
overbear  with  the  most  peremptory 
decisiveness  the  combined  majori- 
ties of  the  sister  kingdoms.  The 
Press  has  offered  its  various  ex- 
planations. A  Cabinet  which  comes 
into  office  with  unusually  brilliant 
promises  is  hke  a  four-in-hand 
brought  round  in  the  morning  from 
the  stable-yard,  the  horses  fresh  and 
in  high  spirits,  the  harness  glitter- 
ingfrom  the  hands  of  the  grooms,  the 
carriage  spotless  in  its  paint  and  var- 
nish. The  weather  is  uncertain,  the 
roads  are  in  bad  repair,  littered  with 
stones,  or  deep  in  mud  which  con- 
ceals treacherous  holes  and  pitfalls. ' 
The  splendid  equipage  of  the  morn- 
ing reaches  the  end  of  a  few  stages 
bespattered  from  wheel  to  roof,  the 
horses  jaded  and  langpiid,  perhaps 
lamed,  traces  broken  and  ill  mended, 
the  glory  gone,  the  show  and  sparkle- 
soiled  with  the  accidents  of  common 
vulgar  work.  Changed  appearance 
is  in  great  degree  inevitable,  and 
isnot  necessarily  discreditable.  The 
favourite  of  themoment  raises  expec- 
tations which  he  is  compelled  to  dis- 
appoint. He  passes  measures  which 
are  to  inaugurate  a  miUennium. 
The  millennium  is  no  nearer  than 
before.  Factions  have  combined  to 
raise  him  to  power.  Each  has  its 
special  object,  demands  attention  to 
it,  and  resents  neglect.  Sudden 
exigencies    of    State  have    to    be 
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provided  for  or  encountered.  They 
may  not  admit  of  being  dealt  with 
satisfactorily;  yet  the  Minister  in 
power  is  made  responsible  for  what 
goes  wrong.  By  the  mere  necessary 
acts  of  administration — if  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  rednoed  to  a  farce, 
the  weeds  which  are  for  ever  grow- 
ing in  the  social  state  must  be  rooted 
out,  and  powerful  interests  are 
alienated  in  the  process.  Every 
step  is  scrutinised  by  jealous  an- 
tagonists, and  trivial  mistakes  are 
aggravated  into  deliberate  injuries. 

Public  writers  have  thus  been  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  Irish  policy  may 
bear  fruit  in  the  future.  For  the  pre- 
sent Irish  agitation  refuses  to  abate, 
and  has  been  encouraged  only  to 
make  fresh  demands.  Many  persons 
who  supported  him  in  overthrowing 
the  Church  Establishment  already 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  into 
which  they  were  hastily  betrayed. 
They  may  not  wish  the  step  to  be 
retraced,  but  they  would  refuse  their 
consent  if  it  was  again  to  be  done, 
and  they  show  their  remorse  by 
withdrawing  their  confidence  from 
the  statesman  who  led  the  attack. 

The  Washington  treaty  and  the 
Alabama  arbitration,  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  strictness  re- 
sponsible for  neither,  yet  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lowered  England  in 
its  status  as  a  great  power.  We  did 
not  wish  to  roainttin  a  quarrel  with 
Russia,  yet  we  wore  sore  and  resent- 
ful when  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
torn  to  pieces  and  flung  in  our  faces. 
We  had  no  desire  to  meddle  in  the 
French  and  German  war,  yet  we 
did  not  like  to  see  England  nn- 
consulted  when  the  map  of  Europe 
was    remodelled.      Internally   the 

did  well  or  ill.  The  Irish  Land  Bill 
alarmed  the  owners  of  property. 
The  Education  Bill  offended  the  Dis- 
senters. The  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  army,  though  welcome  in 
itself  to  most  reasonable  persons, 
yet     shocked    us    all,   when    the 


prerogative  was  called  in  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  Parliament. 
The  Licensing  Bill  exasperated  the 
brewer  and  publican.  The  Adultera- 
tion Bill  stirred  a  homet*s  nest  of 
cheating  tradesmen  in  every  town 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Collier  and 
Ewelme  scandals  were  made  too 
much  of,  but  they  indicated  a  dis- 
position which  Englishmen  dislike 
and  distrust.  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self contributed  the  last-and  fatallest 
blow  to  his  popularity  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  Dissolution,  which,  how- 
ever he  might  explain  it,  resembled 
rather  the  coup  of  a  Wall  Street 
speculator,  than  the  broad  and  open 
display  of  purpose  and  policy  wluch 
Englishmen  demand  of  Ministers 
in  whom  they  are  to  place  confi- 
dence. 

In  these  and  other  shortcom- 
ings of  the  late  Cabinet  we  may 
see  some  explanation  of  the  fate 
which  has  overtaken  them.  Yet 
it  is  not  satisfactory  or  sufficient. 
Many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  crimes 
were  accidents.  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
be  fortunate,  should  he  remain 
six  years  in  office,  if  he  escapes 
worse  mischances.  The  country 
shares  in  the  responsibility  for  tbe 
Irish  policy,  and  should  blan>e 
itself  as  much  as  tbe  Minister.  If 
the  Adulteration  Bill  made  enemies 
of  the  gp*ocers  and  bakers  and 
milkmen,  it  should  have  secured 
the  gratitude  of  the  million  con- 
sumers, whose  stomachs  are  no 
longer  poisoned,  and  their  pockets 
emptied,  by  knaves  and  scoundrels. 
As  to  the  manner  of  the  Dissolution, 
the  reaction  was  already  in  pro- 
gress, conspicuously  visible  in  the 
single  elections  throughout  the 
country,  which  almost  without  ex- 
ception were  going  in  &vour  of 
Conservatives. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent paper  to  swell  the  list  of  con- 
jectures on  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  rather  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  which  this  bloodless 
revolution  has    suggested,  on  the 
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mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  this 
coantiy  are  at  present  carried  on. 

The  Liberal  party,  in  the  first 
place,  oaght  to  rejoice  at  their  de- 
ieat  afi  making  possible  a  continu- 
ance of  the  system  of  Government 
by  party.  Mr.  Gladstone,  aflber  his 
failnre  to  carry  the  Iiish  University 
Bill,  complained  of  the  opposition 
as  unconstitutional.  He  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  bound  to  accept  mea- 
sures introduced  by  the  adminis- 
tration, unless,  in  the  event  of  those 
measures  being  rejected,  the  oppo- 
sition is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
Government.  If  this  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  theory,  the  country 
must  insist  on  giving  the  two  parties 
alternate  turns  of  office.  If  the 
House  is  forbidden  to  consider 
measures  on  their  own  merits  irre- 
spective of  the  consequences  of  re- 
jecting them,  there  must  be  on  both 
sides  in  Parliament  a  body  of  states- 
men capable  of  taking  charge  at 
any  time  of  the  management  of 
public  affairs ;  and  no  such  body  of 
men  can  be  trained  or  hold  together 
unless  ihey  have  their  share  of  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  experience, 
and  of  learning,  where  alone  they 
can  be  learnt,  the  nature  of  the 
duties  which  may  at  any  time  be 
thrown  upon  them.  The  Liberals 
have  held  office  with  rare  and  brief 
intervals  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Conservatives  must  take  their 
turn  at  the  wickets,  or  they  will 
have  forgotten  howto  handlethebat. 

Party  Government — the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  British  constitution 
— ^is  a  peculiar  structure,  and  in- 
volves a  peculiar  assumption.  It  as- 
sumes that  in  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
deed everywhere,  since  we  invite  all 
mankind  to  copy  our  example,  there 
are  two  lines  of  thought,  two  prin- 
ciples on  which  intelligent  men 
form  their  judgment  on  political 
afiairs,  one  or  other  of  which 
every  pubHc  man  will  adopt,  but  in 
no  case  will  adopt  both.  Nature 
has  created  us  with  two  eyes,  but 


in  matters  of  state,  either  of  neces- 
sity or  deliberately,  we  must  extin- 
guish one.  We  must  be  either  hot 
or  cold;  Liberal  or  Conservative; 
advocates  of  change,  or  advocates 
of  resistance  to  change.  It  assumes 
again  that  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  these  opposing  principles 
shall  be  men,  if  not  of  equal  ability, 
yet  of  ability  of  a  first  ilass  order. 
There  must  be  on  either  side  accom- 
plished men  of  business,  men  who 
can  manage  the  finances  of  the 
state,  who  can  administer  the  army 
and  the  navy,  who  can  take  the 
reins  of  the  imperial  foreign  policy, 
who  can  fill  the  highest  offices  of 
the  law  not  only  without  discredit, 
but  with  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
great  profession  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  yet  all  the  while  it  must  be 
the  business  of  their  antagonists  to 
persuade  the  country  that  the  party 
on  the  Gk)vernment  benches  mis- 
understand the  public  interests,  are 
incapable  of  their  duties,  are  misled 
by  prejudice,  tradition,  or  particular 
interest  or  ambition.  Whether  the 
charges  against  them  be  true  or  not, 
their  rivals  must  so  represent  them, 
must  endeavour  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  in  Parliament  and  on  plat- 
form, in  pamphlet  and  leading 
article,  from  the  day  they  enter 
upon  office,  to  undermine  their 
stability,  and  destroy  the  respect  of 
their  countrymen  for  them. 

Before  the  Whig  Hejira  of  1688 
the  Sovereigns  selected  their 
Ministers  from  the  most  approved 
members  of  the  Privy  Council. 
When  the  Sovereigns  were  wise, 
they  made  their  selection  from  all 
sides  of  opinion.  They  assumed 
that  distinguished  Englishmen, 
whatever  their  leanings  were,  agreed 
in  desiring  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  The  battles  on  particular 
measures  were  fought  out  in  the 
Cabinet  behind  closed  doors,  and  to 
the  world  the  administration  ap- 
peared as  a  united  and  harmonious 
whole.     Under  the  modem  system 
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the  choice  is  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  two  parties  confront  each  other 
on  the  puhlic  arena,  as  rivals  always, 
and  in  time  of  excitement  as 
enemies.  The  nation  is  assumed  to 
be  wiser  than  its  leaders.  The 
leaders  are  to  see  bat  one  side  of  a 
pnblic  question,  the  nation  is  to  see 
both,  and  decide  as  it  sees  fit 
between  them. 

Such  a  system  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  extremely  artificial.  Able 
statesmen  can  usually  see  further 
than  the  multitude.  They  are  ex- 
ceptionally intell%ent.  They  have 
fhller  information  ;  they  are 
specially  trained  for  their  work;  and 
yet  we  expect  them  to  be  like  the 
officers  of  an  army,  forbidden  to 
have  opinions  in  detail  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  They  are  employed  by 
half  the  nation  to  beat  the  other 
half,  and  are  to  know  no  other 
obligation. 

Party  Government,  no  doubt,  has. 
its  conveniences.  It  is  useful  to 
have  jealous  rivals  on  the  watch  to 
expose  jobs  and  to  detect  flagrant 
incapacity.  The  nation  is,  for  the 
present,  well  content  with  it,  and 
has  shown  by  the  late  elections  a 
determination  that  it  shall  be  pre- 
served. Yet,  if  the  Radicals  are 
rights  party  government  is  near  its 
end.  They  tell  us  that  although 
they  have  been  themselves  defeated, 
their  principles  have  not  been  de- 
feated. There  is  now,  they  say,  no 
real  difference  betweenlConservative 
and  Whig.  No  one  proposes  to  undo 
the  past.  Whoever  governs  Eng- 
land must  govern  in  l£e  same  spirit 
and  on  the  same  lines  of  progress. 
Kthis  be  true,  their  victory  has  been 
too  complete,  and  they  have  de- 
stroyed their  own  idol.  Disagree- 
ment as  to  the  mere  rate  with  which 
changes  shall  be  carried  on  will  not 
suffice  to  maintain  two  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  Radical 
principles  have  finally  prevailed, 
they  will  not  long  be  left  to  be  ad- 


ministered by  Conservatives.  The 
present  Conservative  loaders  may 
retain  an  attitude  of  resistance 
during  their  own  lives,  but  they 
will  find  no  successors  to  prolong  a 
hopeless  straggle  for  a  lost  cause. 
Talent,  energy,  and  ambition  will 
choose  the  side  on  which  a  success- 
ful career  is  possible.  The  Constitu- 
tion will  silently  change  its  charac- 
ter. There  will  be  no  longer  an 
opposition  capable  of  undertaking' 
the  management  of  the  country; 
andy  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory,  the  few  forlorn  defenders  of 
the  old  ways  will  not  be  even 
justified  in  resisting  in  detail  the 
dominant  faction.  Their  functions 
will  be  over.  The  constituencies 
may  now  and  then  have  their  inter- 
vals of  impatience  ;  the  leaders  for 
the  moment  may  be  unpopular ;  the 
OOuntry  may  again  wish,  as  it  did 
lasi  February,  for  a  change  of  men  ; 
but  Ike  men  will  not  be  to  be 
found  ;  Uie  materials  for  a  Con- 
servative Government  will  no  longer 
exist. 

Such  a  time  may  vome.  Popular 
governments  have  h  ithacto  uniformly 
glided  into  democracies^— «iid  de- 
mocracies as  uniformly  perish  of 
their  own  excess.  If  they  escape  ib 
violent  end  by  faction,  they  die  of  a 
disease  which  they  cannot  escape. 
Men  are  made  by  nature  unequal. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  equal.  The  able  and 
energetic  insist  on  gaining  an  out- 
ward position  which  shall  distin- 
guish them  from  their  fellows. 
Under  democracies  noble  avenues 
to  distinction  are  closed.  Equality 
is  too  jealous  to  allow  differences 
of  rank  and  power.  Differences 
of  wealth  remain.  The  purauit 
of  wealth  becomes  then  the  pre- 
dominant passion,  degrades  the 
national  character,  raises  to  eminence 
the  least  worthy  of  elevation, 
corrupts  those  who  obtain  it  by 
luxury,  stimulates  a  false  and  un- 
worthy ambition  in  those  who 
aspire  to  it,  and  having  inverted 
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society,  lifts  to  the  top  the  ynlgar 
and  common-place,  and  flings  the 
worth  and  intellect  into  the  dnst- 
heap.  Democracy  itself  is  over- 
thrown bj  the  nature  which  it  has 
insisted  on  defying. 

To  this  end  England  may,  per- 
haps, be  moving.  All  human  things 
psss  away,  and  the  British  Gonsti- 
tation  will  pass  away  among  them. 

Too  vdl    I  know  the  day  wiU  be  when 
sacred  Troy  will  fall. 

If  it  is  tme  that  all  possible  Cabinets 
are  now  agreed  in  principle,  that 
one  Prime  Minister  most  follow  the 
track  of  another,  and  parsne  the 
same  ends,  the  consummation  may 
he  nearer  than  we  believe. 

Let  US  look  then  at  what  the 
principles  are  to  which,  on  this 
hypothesis,  we  cure  committed. 
The  glory  of  modem  English 
politics,  we  are  told,  is  Progress :  a 
good  word,  but  somewhat  vague. 
We  are  all  progressing — ^up  hill  or 
down,  growing  or  decaying.  Pro- 
gress, however,  we  are  told,  means 
growth.  We  are  growing,  of  course. 
Who  can  doubt  it  P  Look  at  Eng- 
land  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  look 
at  it  now ;  its  population  almost 
doubled,  its  oommerce  quadrupled ; 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom 
lifted  to  a  higher  level  of  comfort 
and  intelligence — the  speed  increas- 
ing every  year;  the  advance  so 
enormous,  tihe  increase  so  splendid, 
that  language  turns  to  rhetoric  in 
describing  it.  Where  there  is  rapid 
increase  of  velocity  it  is  usually  a 
sign  that  the  train  has  reached  the 
level,  or  perhaps  is  on  a  slight  de- 
cline. Up-hill  motion  is  usually 
slow  with  more  things  than  loco- 
motives. The  question  is  not  of  the 
resolts  of  progress — ^good  or  bad — 
but  of  the  means  l^  which  they 
are  brought  about.  What  is  the 
line  of  action  which  the  modem 
statesman  is  hereafter  inevitablv  to 
&II0W  *t  It  may  be  described  briefly 
as  what  sailors  used  to  call  sawing 
through  the  bulkheads.      Slavers 


chased  by  the  English  cruisers  cut 
threugh  their  own  timbers.  The 
vessel  being  able  to  work  more 
freely,  gained  speed,  and  while  she 
was  running  before  the  wind  was 
in  no  particular  danger.  If  the 
weather  changed  and  she  was  met 
by  a  head  g^e,  she  went  down, 
crew  and  cargo.  The  great  Liberal 
measures  of  the  last  forty  years 
have  been  intended,  all  of  them,  to 
increase  individual  Uberty,  to  abolish 
artificial  restraint^  interference  of 
authority,  and  privilege  of  class  or 
institution.  The  productive  energy 
of  the  nation  then  only  shows  what 
it  is  capable  of,  when  each  person 
is  left  as  far  as  possible  his  own 
master,  free  to  choose  his  own 
career  for  himself,  free  to  use  his- 
own  fliculties  to  his  own  best  advan- 
tage; flung  on  his  own  resources, 
to  sink  or  swim,  and  left  to  find  the- 
place  for  himself  which  belongs  to- 
his  character  and  capabilities. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Liberal 
statesman  has  been  chiefly  destruo- 
tive.  England  in  past  generations' 
cared  for  other  things  more  than 
money,  and  did  not  believe  that  the 
chief  end  of  man  was  the  develop- 
ment of  *  productive  energy.'  The 
English  Constitution  had  been 
directed  rather  towards  training- 
the  character  of  the  English  people 
than  to  generating  wealth.  The 
powers  in  the  State  were  mainly  in 
the  owners  of  the  land.  Trade  was 
controlled  by  corporations  and  com* 
panics.  The  Established  Churoh, 
after  it  lost  the  power  to  prohibit 
schism,  was  stUl  able  to  punish  it 
by  disabilities.  It  was  supposed 
that  men  were  the  better  for  being 
governed,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
run  away  with  by  folly  and  knavery. 
Landlords,  however,  proved  unjust 
and  tyrannical ;  traae  oompanies 
were  avaricious;  the  Established 
Church  became  indolent  and  cor- 
rupt. Privilege,  it  was  said,  had 
answered  no  end  but  the  oppression 
of  the  many  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  few  whom  it  was  designed  to 
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favonr.  The  power  was  thus  trans- 
ferred  to  the  people ;  privilege  was  ' 
swept  away,  trade  and  religion  were 
set  tree.  The  public  service  has 
been  popularised ;  the  dependence 
of  man  on  man  has  been  abolished 
wherever  the  knife  could  reach  to 
cut  the  strings.  Sham  governors 
have  been  abolished,  and  have  gone 
the  way  belonging  to  them;  and 
there  has  grown  up  a  corresponding 
political  philosophy  that  we  do  not 
need  authority  at  all.  The  paternal 
theory  has  been  perceived  to  be  a 
cheat.  Every  man  and  every  body 
of  men,  in  fact,  consider  only  their 
interests,  and  one  therefore  cannot 
be  trusted  with  power  over  another. 
Birth,  fortune,  intellect,  education 
may  challenge  pre-eminence,  but 
they  confer  no  real  right  to  it. 
Where  all  are  selfish,  the  sage  is  no 
better  than  the  fool,  and  only  rather 
more  dangerous.  The  State  exists 
for  the  equalbenefit  of  all.  All  classes 
best  understand  what  is  to  them  of 
advantage,  and  are  best  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Power  must  be 
evenly  divided ;  and  when  equality 
of  power  has  been  feurly  achieved,  a 
better  world  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  free  efibrts  of  each  indi- 
vidual  to  raise  his  own  condition 
than  from  the  attempts  at  guidance 
by  the  most  far-sighted  stetesman 
that  ever  lived.  In  a  perfect  com- 
munity, liberty  would  be  complete. 
Every  one  would  do  as  ho  pleased. 
Human  nature  is  for  the  present 
unequal  to  the  realisation  of  the 
ideal.  Ferocity  and  knavery  are 
not  yet  extinguished,  and  the  police- 
man remains  a  necessity.  But  inter- 
ference must  be  limited  to  the 
coarser  and  grosser  crimes.  If 
Liberal  Governments  have  consent- 
ed to  protect  factory  children,  and 
punish  adulteration  and  false 
weights,  they  have  consented  under 
protest.  In  dealings  between  man 
and  man  the  true  maxim  is  caveat 
emptor.  Every  one  should  make  his 
own  bargain,  and  the  less  the  State 
meddles  with  him  the  better. 


Fortune' has  been  kind  to  this 
daring  school  of  politicians.  They 
have  fallen  on  peculiar  times,  and 
they  can  claim  for  their  system  a 
certain,  appearance  of  success. 

Subjects  once  of  paramount  con- 
sequence to  our  future  have  become 
to  us  of  little  interest  or  none.  We 
no  longer  go  to  war  for  rival  dynas- 
ties, and  we  leave  doctrinal  quarrels 
to  the  press  and  the  pulpit  The 
decline  of  vitality  in  theology  has 
turned  intellect  upon  physical 
science,  and  the  results  have  been 
mechanical  discoveries  which  have 
multiplied  suddenly  a  hundredfold 
the  productive  strength  of  mankind. 
Peace  scarcely  broken  for  half  a 
century,  has  given  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  commerce,  while 
steeim  ships  and  railways  have 
opened  the  still  unpeopled  half  of 
the  globe  to  enterprise  and  occupa- 
tion. There  has  thus  been  elbow 
room  to  try  new  experiments.  When 
wealth  has  been  increasing  faster 
than  population,  it  may  be  scrambled 
for  without  immediately  disastrous 
consequences.  But  the  globe  is  a 
small  place  after  all.  Population 
treads  on  the  heels  of  production, 
and  soon  overtakes  it.  Political 
troubles  may  again  interfere  with 
emigration.  If  no  more  political 
troubles  come  to  disturb  us,  the 
area  of  soil  on  which  the  European 
races  can  settle  profitably  will  be 
filled  perhaps  in  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries. The  question  rises,  therefore, 
whether  old  problems  will  not  re- 
turn in  the  old  form,  and  whether 
the  final  secret  for  the  manage- 
ment of  mankind  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  labouring  man 
demands  equitable  wages.  The 
political  economist  answers  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  equitable 
wages.  Labour  is  worth  what  it 
will  fetch  in  the  market,  and  what 
it  will  fetch  in  the  market  depends 
on  the  supply.  What  would  have 
become  of  England  and  Ireland  on 
this  principle,  had  steam  not  been 
invented,  and  had  the  New  World 
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provided  no  room  for  emigrants  ? 
heft  to  the  higgling  of  the  market, 
with  <emplojers  of  all  kinds  looking 
in  strict  economic  orthodoxy  to 
their  own  pockets,  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  people? 
^ages  mast  have  fallen  in  the 
straggle  for  existence  till  they 
reached  starvation  point.  If  the 
principle  of  non-interference  had 
been  still  adhered  to,  half  the  chil- 
dren  that  were  bom  woald  have 
died  for  want  of  food.  Liberty  to 
the  English  and  Irish  workman 
would  have  meant  liberty  to  choose 
between  a  hfe  of  abject  and  hopeless 
misery  or  an  immediate  end  by  star- 
vation. The  country  would  have 
been  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  found  the 
Sdlly  Isles  when  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  them  forty  years  ago.  The 
population  of  Scilly  was  too  dense  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Liberty 
was  perfect.  Untaught,  ungovemed, 
the  people  were  free  as  air  to  think 
and  act  at  their  own  wills,  but  they 
dragged  out  their  lives  in  want  and 
misery.  The  inhabitants  of  Scilly 
are  now  better  housed,  better  fed 
and  clothed,  better  educated,  better 
conditioned  in  all  senses  than  any 
equal  number  of  persons  who  can 
be  fonnd  on  an  equal  area  of  Bri- 
tish soil.  The  liberty  was  curtailed 
on  many  sides.  Mr.  Smith  was 
strictly  just,  but  also  peremptory 
and  determined.  When  he  saw 
that  certain  things  ought  to  be 
done,  he  gave  his  orders  ^and  his 
orders  were  obeyed.  Yet  strange 
to  say  the  people  did  not  hate  Mr. 
Smith,  but  rather  loved  him.  Let 
the  enlightened  Liberal  who  supposes 
that  they  must  have  lost  their  man- 
hood and  become  mean  and  cringeing, 
ask  the  captain  of  the  ocean  steamer 
for  an  account  of  the  Scilly  pilots, 
or  read  in  the  lifeboat  reports  the 
exploits  of  the  Scilly  fishermen  who 
were  bred  in  Mr.  Smith's  schools. 

All  England  would  have  been 
driven  back  ere  this  to  analogous 
anthoritative  methods,  but  for  spe- 


cial  circumstances  which  are  neces- 
sarily temporary.  Let  us  look  at 
another  instance.  If  the  laws  of 
Political  Economy  are  laws  of  nature, 
they  are  as  true  for  Asia  as  for 
Europe. 

The  population  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula  before  Great  Britain  took 
charge  of  it,  was  kept  within  limits 
by  wars,  famines,  oppression,  and 
organised  crime.  Life  had  no 
sacredness  in  those  teeming  coun- 
tries, and  human  creatures  were 
swept  away  in  masses  like  weeds. 
English  rule  has  kept  the  peace, 
has  abolished  Thugs  and  child- 
murder,  has  protected  Byots  against 
the  ovmers  of  the  soil,  has  made 
existence  on  every  side  more  easy. 
The  190,000,000,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  occupied  the 
provinces  which  now  form  our  Indian 
Empire,  have  grown  in  consequence 
to  250,000,000.  The  native  manu- 
factures have  perished  under  British 
competition.  The  people  depend 
entirely  upon  agriculture,  and  their 
number  has  reached  the  limit  which 
the  land  can  support  even  in  favour- 
able seasons.  Famines  thus  recuron 
an  ever  increasing  scale,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  an  appalling  pro- 
blem. The  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
are  called,  have  their  own  answer. 
Sufficient  food  is  not  provided,  and 
the  superfluous  numbers  must  die. 
The  economist  will  say  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  there.  Agreed  1  but 
what  is  to  prevent  them  ?  So  long 
as  laiasez^faire  is  the  rule,  there 
they  will  be,  and  if  nature  is  to 
rule,  nature  must  rule  altogether. 
The  economist,  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  will  say,  let  them 
die,  and  let  the  survivors  learn 
prudence  in  suffering.  To  feed 
them  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to 
encourage  the  unthrifty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  industrious  and  provi- 
dent. To  do  this  at  all  is  unjust, 
to  do  it  permanently  is  impossible. 
A  collapse  must  come  at  last,  and 
it  will  be  worse  in  the  end  than  if 
we  had  never  interfered^ 
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To  this  humanity  replies  that  to 
leave  millions  of  the  Qneen^s  enb- 
jects  to  die  of  hunpfer  is  equally 
impossible;  at  all  risks  and  costs 
starving  people  must  be  fed;  but 
humanity  must  raise  its  political 
philosophy,  or  it  will  never  solve 
the  Sphinz's  riddle.  There  are  but 
two  remedies  for  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation as  great  as  that  which  now 
confronts  us  in  India.  If  we  are 
to  find  food  for  the  people  in  famine 
time,  we  must  extend  our  authority 
and  imitate  Mr.  Smith  of  Scilly, 
on  an  imperial  scale,  or  we  must 
look  through  our  fingers  while 
the  universal  Eastern  practices 
come  back  into  use;  artificial 
means  will  be  employed  to  prevent 
children  from  being  bom,  or  they 
will  be  destroyed  deliberately  as 
they  have  been  for  ages  destroyed 
in  China. 

What  is  now  true  of  India  will 
be  true  of  all  the  world  at  no  very 
distant  time.  The  creed  of  laisaex- 
faire  is  therefore  no  exposition  of 
eternal  principles,  but  an  accident 
of  the  age — a  bubble  floating  upon 
the  river  of  time.  Liberalism  is 
powerful  to  destroy.  It  has  not 
yet  shown  that  it  has  grasped  any- 
true  and  living  principle;  and  if 
England  is  irrevocably  committed 
to  it,  BO  much  the  worse  for  Eng- 
land. 

Perhaps  analogies  may  help  us. 
What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  army — such  an  army 
as  a  great  country  can  rely  on 
for  protection?  It  exists  by  dis- 
cipline, by  strict  rule  and  just 
gradation.  The  rank  and  file  look 
to  their  petty  ofiScers,  the  petty 
officers  to  the  regimental  officers, 
the  regimental  officers  to  the  colonel, 
the  colonel  to  the  general  of  the 
division,  the  general  of  the  division 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  work  each 
man  may  have  his  small  range  of 
independence;  but  so  far  as  duty 
reaches,  he  is  the  mere  instrument 
of  the  will  of  his  superiors.     Is  the 


good  soldier  therefore  discontented  ? 
Does  he  complain  when  ordered 
into  danger,  that  his  particular  in- 
terests have  not  been  consulted, 
or  his  partictilar  opinion  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  ?  Is  he  a  slave, 
has  he  forfeited  his  manhood,  be- 
cause he  is  bound  to  obey  his  superi- 
ors, and  has  no  voice,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  determining  what  his  orders 
are  to  be  P  The  more  strict  the  dis- 
cipline, provided  it  is  just  and  equal, 
the  more  happy,  the  more  brave, 
th«  more  steady  is  every  individual 
soldier ;  the  better  is  the  army  itself 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Each  man  is  free,  because 
he  has  relinquished  his  freedom  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  is 
free  not  in  the  sense  of  the  dema- 
gogue. He  is  free  in  the  sense  that 
the  Christian  is  free  when  most  a 
servant  of  his  Master  in  Heaven. 
Reverse  the  process.  Introduce 
into  the  ranks  the  liberty  of  poli- 
ticians. Grive  each  soldier  a  vot«, 
let  him  choose  his  own  officers ; 
let  the  army  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  each  with  a  chief  at  its 
head,  whose  business  when  his 
friends  are  in  a  minority  shall  be  to 
denounce  his  rival  as  mcapable,  to 
thwart  his  measures,  to  embarrass 
his  administration,  to  persuade  the 
troops  that  he  and  not  the  other  is 
the  only  person  who  can  lead  them  to 
victory;  to  tell  the  privates  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  men  if 
they  obey  commands  on  which  they 
have  not  been  consulted,  and  which 
a  majority  of  themselves  have  not 
approved, — what  will  ensue  ?  In- 
fiJlibly  mutiny  and  discontent  will 
ensue,  and  utter  and  immediate 
ruin.  Yet  these  same  principles 
applied  politically,  are  expected  to 
generate  loyalty  and  order,  to  elevate 
character  and  promote  universal 
good- will.  A  nation  is  not  an  army, 
it  is  said— true — ^but  it  is  an  as- 
sociation of  human  beings,  and  it  is 
at  least  strange  that  in  diffi^rent 
combinations  of  the  same  material 
th^  same  methods  should  produce 
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results  so  opposite.  I£  the  analogy 
of  an  army  is  inappropriate,  con- 
sider any  other  nndertaking  in 
which  a  n  umber  of  persons  are  as- 
sociated. Will  the  house  of  business 
prosper  when  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  must  consult  his 
clerks  and  his  workmen,  when  the 
vacant  places  in  the  counting-house 
must  be  filled  by  competition,  when 
he  may  embark  in  no  enterprise 
until  he  has  first  laid  his  plans 
l)elbre  his  subordinates  aad  obtained 
their  consent  P  Will  a  farm  prosper 
where  the  labourers  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  rotation  of  the  crops,  the 
qualities  of  the  cattle,  the  scientific 
manures,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil  ?  Will  a  ship  &ad  its  way  to 
port,  if,  when  the  storm  comes,  the 
seamen  may  depose  their  captain 
and  direct  l^e  course  for  the!pilot-^ 
if  science  and  skill  are  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  combined  voices  of 
i^orance,  and  fear,  and  conceit  ? 
The  seamen  themselves  would  not 
covet  a  liberty  which  would  destroy 
them.  A  crew  for  a  ship  so  con- 
ducted could  only  be  found  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

But  the  illustrations  are  non- 
sense, we  are  told  impatiently.  A 
nation  is  no  more  a  ship  or  a  house 
of  business  than  it  is  an  army.  No 
doubt.  But,  again,  ships  and 
booses  of  business  imply  combina- 
tioBBof  men;  and,  again,  the  same 
necessity  reveals  itself  for  com- 
mand and  obedience.  But  what, 
after  all,  according  to  ibe  liiberal 
theoty,  is  a  nation  ?  The  Liberal 
answers  that  a  nation  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  individuals,  brought  to- 
gether within  certain  local  limits, 
by  birth  or  accident,  with  no  com- 
mon purpose  and  no  organic  rela- 
tions one  to  another.  They  have 
each  their  varied  aims  and  varied 
occupations.  Some  move  upon 
lines  of  their  own,  and  are  respon- 
sible only  to  themselyes.  Some 
form  into  professions,  some  hire 
themselves  ont  for  special  purposes, 
and  submit    to  rules  which  they 


must  obey  so  long  as  they  retain 
the  benefit  of  their  engagements^ 
Among  themselves  their  interests 
are  not  identical;  they  are  more 
often  antagonistic.  Being  confined 
to  the  same  locality,  it  is  their  com* 
mon  concern  to  defend  themselves 
against  foreign  enemies,  to  preserve 
internal  peace,  to  prohibit  violence, 
and  enforce  contracts.  Outside 
these  narrow  limits  each  person  is 
the  only  proper  judge  of  his  own 
concerns.  Each  has  an  indefeasible 
right  to  his  own  opinion,  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  his  own  time,  his  own  talents,, 
his  own  property,  and,  since  some 
kind  of  authority  cannot  be  wholly 
dispensed  with,  to  a  voice  in  the 
formation  and  limitation  of  it. 

We  talk  and  think  upon  the  sur- 
face. Few  of  us  examine  the  ma- 
jor premises  of  half  our  conclusions. 
Yet  a  principle  of  this  kind  lies 
unavowed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
popular  political  philosophy.  Look 
at  our  colonial  policy.  Emigrants 
leave  our  shores  annually  in  hundreds 
of  thousands.  We  allow  them,  we 
encourage  them,  to  go ;  but  we  are 
ostentatiously  indifferent  whether 
they  choose  their  new  home  within 
our  own  dominions  or  pass  under 
an  alien  flag.  The  word  allegiance 
has  lost  its  meaning.  Our  colonists 
themselves  are  behind  the  age,  and 
profess  an  old-£ELshioned  loyalty. 
But  they  are  weak.  They  entail  re- 
sponsibiiity,  and  a  little  trouble. 
They  are  in  another  locality,  and 
locality  is  the  only  bond  which  is 
sow  understood  to  hold  men  legiti- 
mately together.  We  tell  them, 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  want  their 
loyalty,  and  do  not  believe  in  it. 
Their  duty  is  to  themselves.  We 
expect  nothing  of  them,  and  in 
return  we  require  them  to  expect 
nothing  from  us. 

The  argument  seems  satisfactory 
so  long  as  the  conclusions  are  those 
at  which  we  desire  to  arrive.  But 
how  if  it  is  applied  nearer  at  home  ? 
If  Canada  has  a  right  to  independ- 
ence, why  is  it  to   be  refused  to 
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Ireland  ?  Why  may  not  Scotland 
ask  for  it  ?  or  Wales,  or  Cornwall, 
or  Devonshire  ?  We  may  tell  them 
independence  will  be  of  no  nse  to 
them.  They  may  answer  they  are 
the  best  judges  of  that  themselves. 
We  may  appeal  to  oar  corporate 
necessities.  We  may  say  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  majority  in  these 
islands  to  permit  secession  within 
their  limits.  But  who  is  to  jndge 
of  the  limits  within  which  majori- 
ties are  to  be  counted  ?  And  if  the 
corporate  nationality  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  together  has  a 
right  to  coerce  the  separatist  ten- 
dencies of  a  local  majority  in  Ire- 
land alone,  why  may  it  not,  if  it  so 
please,  interfere  with  freedom  in 
other  directions  precisely  as  far  as 
experience  shows  that  the  nationality 
will  gain  coherence  by  it?  The 
same  mass  of  iron  may  be  in  the 
condition  of  a  heap  of  dust,  each 
particle  separate  from  the  rest,  and 
the  whole  held  together  in  a  box, 
or  it  may  be  in  tiio  condition  of 
solid  metal,  in  tenacious  and  inde- 
structible cohesion.  In  the  state  of 
dust  it  is  useless  for  any  common 
purpose.  Each  granule  is  emanci- 
pated from  its  fellow,  gravitates 
into  its  place  by  its  own  tiny  ten- 
dencies, and,  if  enjoying  liberty,  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  vapours  which 
are  on  the  watch  to  devour  it.  In 
the  solid  state,  the  same  iron  may 
become  a  sword,  a  plough,  a  rifle. 
It  is  available  for  the  million  pur- 
poses of  science  and  art.  It  will 
last  as  many  centuries  as  its  atoms 
would  have  continued  for  days.  The 
fktom  before  it  can  endure  must 
part  with  its  independence,  must 
consent  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  fur- 
nace to  the  common  good.  It  be- 
comes useful  as  it  ceases  to  have 
individual  aims  of  its  own  ;  as  it 
loses  the  freedom  of  the  politician 
and  accepts  the  freedom  of  the 
soldier. 

It  is  with  man  as  it  is  with  the 
iron  filing.  It  is  only  in  permanent 
combination  that  human  beings  de- 


velope  their  finest  qualities.  If  the 
obscure  and  intricate  existence  of 
man  in  this  planet  has  any  meaning 
at  all,  he  is  placed  here  as  in  a 
training-school  for  his  charactior  ; 
and,  paradox  though  it  sound,  those 
individuals  become  personally  the 
greatest  who  most  lose  their  indivi- 
duality ;  who  form  a  part  of  some 
noble  institution,  and  whose  personal 
nature  is  elevated  by  association 
with  something  greater  than  itself. 
Wisdom,  authority,  andjustice,  these 
three  are  the  conditions  under  which 
men  can  live  and  work  harmo- 
niously together,  and-  grow  each 
by  himself  to  the  highest  perfection 
possible  to  him.  Justice  without 
wisdom  is  impossible.  Authority 
without  justice  is  most  accursed  of 
all  things  as  the  perversion  of  the 
best.  In  combination,  they  are  the 
three  pillars  of  social  life,  from  its 
first  elements  in  the  family  to  the 
finished  unity  of  an  Imperial  State. 
We  talk,  not  in  metaphor,  of  the 
body  politic,  and  to  the  body  politic 
alone  belongs  complete  freedom. 
The  units  composing  it  are  free 
in  the  freedom  of  the  body.  J£ 
they  seek  a  separate  freedom  of 
their  own,  they  can  obtain  it  only 
by  degradation.  Goethe,  contem- 
plating somewhere  the  human  hand, 
observes  how  the  monads  composing 
it  have  sacrificed  themselves  or  been 
sacrificed  in  perfecting  its  organisa- 
tion. Each  fiAger-joint,  for  instance, 
might  conceivably  have  had  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  have  fluttered  as  a 
butterfly  in uncontrolledand  vagrant 
liberty.  Have  the  monads  gained 
or  lost  in  the  restraint  which  had 
elevated  them  into  being  the  ser- 
vants of  a  servant,  and  had  incor- 
X>orated  them  in  this  delicate  instru- 
ment of  human  skill  ?  Nature  has 
so  appointed  their  destiny,  and  the 
monads  loyally  acquiesce,  accept 
their  functions,  and  claim  nothing 
save  their  share  of  vital  sustenance 
to  keep  them  in  condition  for  their 
work.  As  the  unknown  force  seizes, 
fashions,  and  subordinates  the  ele- 
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ments  whicli  form  the  body  of  a 
man,  so  the  genius  of  the  State 
gathers  np  the  boman  units,  co-ordi- 
nates ihem  in  villages  and  towns, 
educates  them  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, purifies  their  lower  instincts, 
by  leading  them  through  religion  in- 
to a  recognition  of  their  higher  des- 
tiny and  of  the  obligations  attaching 
to  it,  and  then  distributes  them 
among  the  trades  and  professions 
which  are  the  beaten  highways  of 
practical  life.  The  tissue  of  the 
body  perishes  hourly  and  is  hourly 
renewed.  The  individuals  die,  but 
the  State  has  its  own  hfe  indepen- 
dent of  them  ;  as  one  falls  another 
takes  its  place ;  the  functions  con- 
tinne  unimpaired  so  long  as  the 
monads  remain  loyal.  When  the 
monadsbeginto  mutiny  and  clamour 
for  their  rights  and  demand  liberty, 
then  and  not  till  then  dissolution 
begjns. 

Tliis  is  the  ancient  notion  of  a 
oomznunity,  which  regards  it  not  as 
an  aggregate  of  dust,  but  as  a  com- 
pact and  organised  being ;  and  out 
of  this  notion  of  it  grow  the  virtues 
which  Englishmen  used  most  to 
admire.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  fidelity, 
self-forgetfuhiess,  a  sense  of  duty, 
are  ever  present.  The  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  a  man's  self — his 
rights,  as  he  calls  them — is  as  con- 
spicuously absent.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  is  distrust  of  change, 
adherence  to  customs  and  ancient 
ways,  reverence  at  all  times  for 
authority,  the  authority  of  persons, 
and  the  authority  of  established  in- 
stitutions.  Hence  arises  the  spirit 
which  we  call  Conservative  ;  and 
were  institutions  never  degenerate, 
were  persons  in  authority  always 
those  who  deserved  to  hold  autho- 
rity, were  the  life  of  man  as  stationary 
as  the  lives  of  animals,  of  which  a 
thousand  generations  may  follow 
each  other,  and  each  reproduce  the 
one  preceding  without  advance  or 
change,  then  we  should  all  be  Gon- 
senratives.  While  life,  however,  de- 
poids  on  organisation,  all  organised 


bodies  are  in  a  state  of  growth  and 
decay.  The  body  of  a  man  sickens. 
He  requires  the  physician,  or  perhaps 
the  surgeon.  The  institutions  of  a 
State  grow  rusty,  or  are  corrupted 
from  their  original  purpose.  Persons 
in  authority  abuse  their  station  for 
their  personal  advantage.  In  the 
best  of  us  there  is  a  baser  nature  on 
the  watch  to  betray  us.  Privilege 
conferredfor  some  noble  end  becomes 
a  great  deal  too  ofben  an  excuse  for 
tyranny,  exaction,  or  indolence;  and 
we  call  in  the  Reformer  and  the 
Badical. 

But  let  us  look  closer  at  the 
meaning  of  Conservatism.  Two 
tendencies  are  for  ever  at  work 
wherever  men  are  found,  one  bind- 
ing them  together,  the  other 
separating  them.  Necessity  compels 
them  to  form  into  societies.  Per- 
sonal ambition,  personal  desire,  sets 
them  one  against  the  other.  As 
members  of  society,  their  interest  is 
co-operation;  as  individuals,  they 
are  each  other's  enemies ;  and  if  not 
enemies,  at  least  they  are  com- 
petitors with  each  other.  They 
seek  the  same  objects,  and  the 
objects  which  they  seek  being 
limited  in  quantity,  they  cannot  all 
possess  them.  But  the  mischief  to 
the  majority  of  unrestricted  compe- 
tition are  greater  than  the  possible 
advantages  of  the  few.  We  find 
ourselves  placed  in  the  earth  in 
numbers  perpetually  increasing.  We 
can  live  only  by  extracting  out  of 
the  soil  the  means  of  su&istence, 
and  the  productiveness  of  work  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  ratio  with 
combination  among  the  workers. 
The  family,  the  unit  of  society, 
holds  togetibier  by  natural  instinct. 
The  animals  pair  for  a  season,  and 
fling  off  their  offspring  when  old 
enough  to  find  their  own  food. 
Civilised  men  and  women  pair  for 
Hfe,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of 
parents  and  children  continue  till 
death  divides  them.  Blood  relation- 
ship extends  the  circle.  Where 
kindred  ends    convenience  begins. 
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Commanities  form  for  xnntnal  de- 
fence and  assistance,  and  then  ex- 
pand and  grow  into  States  and 
nations.  Bat  men  cannot  live 
together  without  laws.  Laws  re- 
<qaire  force  to  make  them  respected, 
and  force  implies  a  goyemment. 
Talent,  industry,  intellectual  capa- 
bility, strength  of  mind  and  body 
are  distributed  unequally.  There 
is  a  permanent  idle  class  who  hate 
work  and  hunger  infinitely  for 
pleasure.  Fools  work  amiss,  and, 
if  unguided,  do  more  harm  than 
^ood.  Idleness  breeds  crime,  and 
for  crime  there  must  be  punishment. 
If  work  is  to  be  productive,  the  wise 
must  direct  and  the  fool  must 
obey ;  and  as  the  business  of  life 
cannot  stand  still  till  the  fool  is  con- 
vinced of  his  folly  by  argument, 
direction  must  take  the  form  of 
authority.  Thus  gradually  the  con- 
tinent of  human  occupation  is  trod- 
den into  roads,  which  experience 
proves  to  lead  most  directly  to  the 
desired  end.  Experience  teaches 
slowly,  and  at  the  cost  of  mistakes. 
The  roads  are  at  first  rude,  mere 
tracks  of  custom,  and  are  im- 
proved as  knowledge  increases ; 
but  at  any  given  time  the  beaten 
track  is  safer  for  the  multitude 
than  any  independent  course  which 
origiualiiy  may  strike  out  for  itself ; 
and  if  a  person  who  fancies  that  he 
is  not  one  of  the  multitude  chooses 
to  act  in  another  direction,  he  is 
regarded  with  natural  distrust.  In 
one  instance  in  a  thousand  he  may 
be  right,  and  if  he  has  courage  to 
persevere  he  will  earn  an  excep- 
tional place  for  himself  in  the 
honour  of  his  kind.  But  the  pre- 
sumption is  against  him,  and  penal- 
ties are  fitly  imposed  on  eccentricity 
in  proportion  to  the  disturbance 
which  it  threatens.  As  it  has  been 
with  practice,  so  it  has  been  with 
opinion.  Surrounded  by  invisible 
forces,  their  destination  and  their 
origin  alike  concealed  behind  a  veil, 
yet  liable  at  any  moment  to  acci- 
dents by  which  their  lives,  their 


fortunes,  their  happiness  might  be 
affected  for  good  or  ill,  men  began 
early  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  seemed  to  envelope 
their  existence.  They  gave  the  rein 
to  their  fears  and  to  their  &ncy. 
They  filled  the  darkness  with 
imaginary  beings,  which  in  general 
were  but  the  projections  of  their 
own  shadows  upon  the  mist,  in 
gigantic  outlines ;  and  falling  down 
before  the  creatures  of  their  imagi- 
nation, they  built  temples  to  them, 
constituted  themselves  the  cham- 
pions of  their  honour,  and  fought 
and  destroyed  each  other  for  their 
glory.  Ignorance  is  the  dominion 
of  absurdity.  Fear  is  the  parent  of 
cruelty.  Ignorance  and  fear  com- 
bined have  made  the  religions 
annals  of  mankind  the  most  liideons 
chapters  in  their  history.  Lust, 
avarice,  ambition,  revenge,  have 
added  each  its  terrible  contribution 
to  the  general  misery.  But  these 
passions  have  their  definite  objects, 
and  can,  in  some  sort,  be  guarded 
against.  The  forms  assumed  by 
superstition  are  incalculable.  The 
most  supreme  absurdity  it  can 
hallow  into  mystery.  The  most 
fiendish  atrocity  it  can  metamor- 
phose into  the  service  of  a  god,  and 
make  conscience  the  willing  slave 
of  its  own  passions. 

Therefore  on  this  side  also  it  was 
soon  found  necessaiy  to  restrain  the 
license  of  speculation,  and  the  best 
conclusions  which  wise  men  conld 
arrive  at  on  these  dark  questions 
were  early  digested  into  form,  and 
prescribed  as  a  limit  to  extravagance. 
State  religions,  as  they  come  down 
to  us,  appear  childish,  ridiculoas, 
and  often  horrid.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
they  are  less  childish  and  less 
horrid  than  individuals  at  the  same 
epoch  would  have  devised  for  them- 
selves. The  world  of  outward  ex- 
perience has  been  conquered  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  The  invisible 
world  lying  beyond  experience,  or 
where  experience  ceases  to  be  tan- 
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gible,  emotion  and  conjectnre  bold 
their  own  with  exceptional  tenacity, 
and  intellect  and  observation  have 
been  comparatirely    powerless    to 
check  them.     Somethings  however, 
has  been  done  from  the  first,  and 
something  continues    to    be  done 
without  which  our  religious  insani- 
ties would  rapidly  make  us  intoler- 
able   to    each    other.      From    the 
earliest   recorded    times  the   law- 
givers have  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  service  of  the  gods  vrith  moral 
duty  as  duty  has  been  from  time  to 
time  understood.  Moral  duly  stand- 
ing at  length  on  a  ground  of  its 
own,  they  content  themselves  with 
preventing  men  from  killing  one 
another  in  the  name  of  religion. 
They  have  established  so  far  as  the 
law  can  be  a  guide,  that  differences 
of  opinion  upon  subjects  on  which 
all  men  are  equally  ignorant  shall 
not  be  punished  as  crimes.     If  the 
advocates  of  diiSerent  creeds  con- 
tinue to  hate  each  other,  the  law 
has  compelled  the  more  intx>lerant 
to  confess  that  the  hatred  shall  not 
be  carried  into  act.     This  is  called 
religioas  liberty,  and  by  some  reli- 
gious indifference.     It  may  be  said 
rather  that  by  keeping  steadily  be- 
fore it  the  principles  of  justice,  the 
law  has  become  tbjo  witness  and  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  reh'gion  yet 
attained  or  perhaps  attainable  by 
man,  that  the  service  of  Gk>d  is  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  commandments. 
Thus  the  domain  of  man's  activity, 
practical  and  speculative,  has  been 
mapped  out  through  a  series  of  ages. 
His  so-caUed  natural  rights  to  the 
&ee    disposition  of  himself   have 
submitted  to  the  restraint  of  rules 
which  practice  has  proved  to  be 
nsefnl.     Thus  the  work  of  indivi- 
duals becomes  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity, being  guided  by  intelligence 
and  custom ;    and  thus — a  higher 
end,  in  which  lies  the  true  meaning 
of    life — the    individual    character 
becomes  elevated    into   something 
higher  than  itself  by  accepting  a 
share  in  the  larger  life  of  the  com- 


munity to  which  it  belongs.  Broad 
directions  become  expressed  in  laws. 
Where  law  cannot  work,  custom 
begins ;  and  customs  form  into  in- 
stitutions. The  more  institutions 
any  nation  possesses,  so  long  as  the 
institutions  are  wise  in  themselves 
and  wisely  administered,  the  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  such  a  nation 
will  be,  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  activity  of  its  members  will  be 
protected  from  the  erratic  inclina- 
tions of  selfishness  and  folly.  All 
great  nations,  therefore,  prize  and 
foster  their  institutions.  The  surest 
sign  that  states  are  strong  and  grow- 
ing is  when  the  organic  and  con- 
trolling fibre  is  pushing  further  and 
further,  and  taking  stronger  and 
more  varied  hold ;  just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  when  institutions 
begin  to  disintegrate,  and  the 
monads  recover  control  of  their 
own  motions.  If  the  nation  is  to 
be  great  and  free,  the  monads  must 
be  great  and  free  as  parts  of  it,  not 
as  independent  of  it.  In  a  healthy 
community  the  normal  spirit  will 
be  the  spirit  of  conseirvatism,  the 
spirit  of  order,  the  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  established  rule  and  cus- 
tom. Another  symptom,  therefore, 
in  all  noble  peoples  is  to  admire  and 
perhaps  exaggerate  the  greatness 
of  the  past.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference of  attitude  in  the  Radical 
and  Conservative  to  what  is  called 
'  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. '  The 
Conservative  sees  in  an  institution 
which  has  descended  througha  series 
of  generations  an  organisation  which 
has  borne  the  test  of  time,  which 
has  taken  root  and  grown,  and  by 
liviDg  and  working  has  proved  its 
suitableness  to  the  exigencies  of 
society.  The  theoretic  critic  may 
detect  mischief  in  it.  He  may  assure 
himself  that  it  ought  to  create  only 
evil.  Facts  may  be  wiser  than  he. 
If  any  long  existing  institution  had 
not  been  really  useM,  it  would  not 
have  forced  its  way  into  being; 
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and  though  the  critic  may  measure 
the  consequences  of  its  presence,  he 
cannot  tell  what  will  happen  when 
it  is  gone.  The  life  of  the  nation 
may,  for  all  that  he  knows,  be 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  its  institu- 
tions. A  limb  may  be  diseased,  but 
a  wise  physician  will  not  cut  it  off 
till  he  has  tried  whether  it  cannot 
be  restored  to  vigour  by  improving 
the  general  health.  The  patient 
may  die  under  the  operation  ;  if  he 
survive  it,  he  is  thenceforward  but 
half  his  former  self,  or  his  constitu- 
tion may  be  irreparably  injured. 

What  the  limbs  are  to  the  body 
institutions  are  to  the  body  politic, 
and  ouffht  to  be  meddled  witn  only 
at  the  last  extremity,  when  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt  that  unless  they  are  removed 
the  State  must  die.  Men  look  on 
the  State  as  a  machine  with  which 
they  may  try  experiments.  If  the 
experiments  fail,  they  suppose  that 
they  can  replace  things  as  they 
were.  An  institution  which  has 
been  brought  to  maturiiy  in  a  thou- 
sand years  may  be  cut  down  by  a 
qnack  in  a  single  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  can  no  more  restore  it 
than  the  woodman  can  replace  the 
fallen  oak.  It  seems  a  fine  thing, 
a  great  achievement,  to  cut  down  a 
tr^ — a  small  effort  produces  a  vast 
effect,  and  surrounding  fools  clamour 
and  applaud.  For  the  moment  a 
few  strokes  of  the  axe  seem  an  opera- 
tion as  admirable  as  the  action  of 
the  organic  forces  which  out  of  a 
small  aoom,working  silently  through 
a  series  of  ages,  produced  the  tree 
and  set  it  in  its  place.  Should  it 
be  found  afberwaixis  that  the  mis- 
chief charged  against  it  continued, 
and  was  due  to  another  cause, 
should  other  evils  undreamt  of  ap- 
pear when  it  is  gone  to  have  been 
created  by  its  removal,  the  glory  of 
the  destroyer,  whether  woodman  or 
reforming  Radical,  will  be  as  short- 
lived as  it  has  been  cheaply  gained. 
'Our  fathers  that  had  more  wit 
and  wisdom  than  we  *  was  a  com- 


mon saying  in  England  in  the  era 
of  Shakespeare.     AntiquUas  sasctdi 
juventtis    mundi    is    the    favourite 
expression    now.      The    argument 
from  antiquity  is  reviled  as  the  ab- 
Burdest  of  fallacies ;  the  further  back 
an  opinion  or  a  custom  can  be  traced 
the  clearer  is  said  to  be  the  proof 
that  it  originated  in  the  infimcy  of 
knowledge.     The  length  of  its  dura- 
tion is  itself  a  proof  of  its  unsuit- 
ableness    for    modem    necessities. 
Our  fathers  were  very  well  in  their 
time.     Had  they  possessed  our  ad- 
vantages   they    might   have    been 
as  good  as  ourselves.     But  each 
generation,  from  the  fresh  accumula- 
tion of  experience  and   the  fresh 
development  of  science,  is  necessarily 
buperior    to    its    predecessor.      It 
would  be  ridiculous  affectation  in  us 
to  pretend  to  think  ourselves  inferior 
to  the  English  of  Elizabeth  or  Crom- 
well.    'The  present  age,*  said  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Tracta. 
rians,  unconscious  that  he  was  the 
mouiiipiece  of  the  spirit  which  he 
most  dreaded  and  most  despised, 
'requires    something    deeper    and 
truer  than  satisfied  the  last  dentury.' 
Old    things    are    passing    away ; 
opinions,  habits,  practices,  mode^  of 
action  and  modes  of  thought,  all  are 
to  be  made  new.    When  the  nation 
has  been  chopped  in  pieces  and  flun^^ 
into  the  cauldron,  the  revolutionary 
enchantress  will  mutter  a  spell  over 
it  from  the  Gospel  of  Progress,  and 
it  is  to  spring  to  life  again  in  the 
elasticity  of  recovered  youth.     So 
the    Radical   prophesies.     In    his 
heart  he  sees  in  the  traditions  of  the 
past  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age 
when  the  strong  tyrannised  over  the 
weak  and  shaped  the  Constitution  of 
their  country  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  for  ever  a  rule  of  injustice. 
The  few,  he  considers,  then  shared 
the  wealth  and  power  among  them- 
selves,  and  left  the  many  to  toil  and 
hunger.     The  laws  were  contrived 
to   perpetuate  inequality  of   rank 
and  alon^^with  it  inequality  of  hap- 
piness.    Every  political  institution 
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was  invented  or  perverted  to  benefit 
the  privileged  orders  at  the  poor 
man's  cost,  while  the  Church,  which 
should  have  been  his  champion, 
made  a  league  with  his  oppressors, 
promised  him  relief  in  another  world, 
and  bade  him  be  content  for  the 
present  in  the  state  of  life  to  which 
God  had  called  him.  The  higher 
classes  might  be  called  rulers :  thej 
ruled  by  a  code  from  which  justice 
had  been  obliterated.  The  poor 
man  would  continue  to  be  trodden 
upon  till  the  monopolists  of  the 
earth  were  made  to  fear  him,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take 
their  power  from  them  and  give  a 
share  of  it  to  the  enslaved  millions. 
They  might  keep  their  wealth  and 
continue,  if  tbey  pleased,  to  live  in 
idleness  and  luxury ;  but  others,  not 
they,  must  have  charge  of  the  laws, 
and  the  people  be  restored  to  the 
natural  independence  which  had 
been  filched  from  them. 

So  in  all  ages  the  advocates  of 
popular  rights  have  declaimed 
against  authoritative  government, 
and,  unfortunately,  very  often  with 
the  truth  essentially  on  their  side. 
Rulers  who  are  not  responsible 
to  the  people  are  terribly  apt  to 
forget  ttiat  they  have  duties  to- 
wiffds  them  ;  unless  they  are  men 
of  piety,  unless  they  really  be- 
lieve that  they  have  to  answer  to 
God  Almighty,  if  not  to  man,  they 
s^ways  will  forget  it ;  and  when  re- 
ligion degenerates  into  a  creed  or 
a  ritual,  they  have  never  long  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  abuse 
power.  Men  bom  to  gr^t  place, 
and  surrounded  from  their  cradle 
with  luxury  and  splendour,  come 
Boon  to  believe  that  they  are  made 
of  other  day  than  the  common  herd 
— that  they  are  appointed  by  nature 
to  enjoyment,  while  others  are  ap- 
pointed to  toil,  and  that  it  is  fit  and 
right  to  administer  the  afiairs  of 
mankind  on  these  principles.  Ka- 
dical  reformers  are  indispensable 
persons — some  one  must  be  found 
to  teU  these  high  persons  unpalat- 
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able  truths — to  tell  them  that,  on 
this  hypothesis,  they  are  a  burden 
upon  the  earth,  and  had  better  take 
themselves  away.  Power  they 
might  have  had  and  kept  had  they 
used  it  for  the  common  good ;  but 
if  the  common  good  is  forgotten, 
and  wealth,  office,  dignity  are  to 
be  made  the  appanage  of  great 
families,  and  their  dependents  and 
kindred,  then  they  are  the  drones 
of  the  hive,  fit  only  to  be  led  in 
custody  to  the  doors;  to  be  there 
turned  adrift,  and  told  to  return  at 
their  peril.  The  misfortune  is  that 
it  has  been  left  so  generally  to  ene- 
mies to  remind  rulers  of  truths 
which  they  should  have  been  the 
first  to  remember  for  themselves. 
The  State  is  split  in  two.  Parties 
form  which  have  an  interest  of  their 
own  beyond  the  interest  of  the 
community.  The  Conservatives,  to 
prevent  the  alienation  of  their 
friends,  defend  the  indefensible,  and 
cling  obstiDately  to  the  abuses  which 
they  ought  to  abhor;  while  the 
Radicals  invent  new  theories  of 
Government,  and  fly  passionately 
at  principles  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  social  organisation.  The  more 
sober-minded  on  either  side  rely  on 
their  antagonists  to  correct  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  own  extravagance, 
and,  instead  of  acting  as  a  check, 
each  section,  by  its  one-sidedness, 
excites  and  justifies  the  violence  of 
the  other.  The  result  is  a  waste  of 
power  in  a  perpetual  battle  ;  the 
practical  ability  of  statesmen  is  neu- 
tralised for  all  purposes  of  guidance 
and  authority  by  their  mutual 
antagonism,  the  State  itself  mean- 
while drifting  before  the  prevailing 
wind. 

Growth,  it  must  be  repeated,  is 
slow,  destruction  rapid.  Destruction 
long  continued  finds  nothing  more 
to  destroy,  and  the  nation  and  its 
Radical  champions  come  to  an  end  to- 
gether. Conservatism  is  the  very 
genius  of  life  ;  but  Conservatism  is 
only  possible  when  the  vital  forces, 
as  in  animals  and  plants,  provide  in 
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themselves  fop  the  oontinnal  remoyal 
of  decaying  or  vitiated  substances, 
and  with  perpetual  effort  revive  and 
renew  their  organic  energy.  In  the 
oblivionby  rulingpoweraof  half  their 
obligations  or  the  deliberate  transfer 
of  them  to  their  Radical  antagonists 
lies  the  secret  of  national  decrepitude^ 
Kings  lost  their  power  when  they 
tired  of  being  ministers  of  ihe  law, 
and  aspired  to  be  its  masters.  The 
Qxdlds  fell  when  the  rules  of  trade 
were  no  longer  safe  in  their  hands» 
The  Catholic  Church  fell  when  its 
sacred  ordinances  were  prostituted 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  monks  and 
bishops.  The  Peerage  will  fall, 
and  the  system  of  landed  inherit- 
ance will  fall ;  property  itself  will 
fall,  and  all  else  which  has  given 
England  coherence  and  stability,  if 
the  inheritors  of  great  names  and 
the  owners  of  enormous  wealth 
suppose  that  these  high  privileges 
have  been  awarded  them  that  they 
nmy  have  palaces  in  town  and 
country,  and  lounge  out  their  ex- 
istence among  pleasures  which, 
from  their  abundance,  have  lost  the 
power  to  please.  Institutions  can- 
not be  maintained  which  fulfil  no 
wholesome  purpose.  Great  persons 
may  choose  between  luxury  and 
power.  Both  they  cannot  have. 
The  English  aristocracy  might  re- 
cover their  ascendency  to-morrow 
were  they  to  become  Spartan  in 
their  private  habits. 

In  England,  before  the  Long  Par- 
liament, political  liberty  in  its 
modem  sense  was  unknown.  The 
virtual  rulers  of  the  people  were  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  yet  a  gentry 
and  a  nobility  who  were  scarcely 
more  distinguished  in  their  personal 
habits  of  life  from  their  servants 
and  dependents  than  their  ancestors 
in  the  German  forests  who  were  the 
admiration  of  the  Roman  historian.^ 


The  Earl  and  Countess  4>f  North- 
umberland,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time,  breakfasted,  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  ahunch  of  bread,  a  cold  round 
of  salt  bee^  and  ablack  jack  of  claret. 
In  Elizabeth's  time  the  furniture  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex's  room,  at  Cam- 
bridge, consisted  of  a  i&hlB  with  a 
green  baize  cover^  a  chair  or  two,  a 
basin,  and  a  truckle  bed.,  There 
are  more  appliances  for  easy  living 
in  the  housekeeper's  joom  in  a 
modem  English  mansion. .  than 
Elizabeth  herself  ever  saw,  or 
would  have  cared  to  see.  As 
political  inequalities  have  be^i  filled 
in,  the  social  gulf  has  widened.  The 
more  the  people  were  admitted  to 
share  in  the  power  of  the  State,  the 
better,  we  were  assured,  would 
become  the  feeling  between  classes. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  Eng- 
land was  torn  in  pieces  bv  a  ftirious 
civil  war.  The  cause  of  it  was  a 
division  among  the  nobles  as  to  the 
sovereign  to  whom  their  loyalty  was 
due.  The  armies  on  both  sides 
were  the  tenants  and  serfs  of  the 
nobles  themselves.  To  them  it  sig- 
nified not  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
whether  they  were  reigned  over  by 
an  Edward  or  a  Henry ;  yet  they 
went  willingly  into  that  desperate 
and  bloody  conflict  from  no  other 
motive  than  personal  devotion  to 
their  chiefs.  We  maj  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  have  escaped  the 
possibility  of  another  edition  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  Durham 
colliers  or  the  Staffordshire  iron- 
workers would  scarcely  take  the 
field  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry or  Lord  Dudley.  The  miU- 
owners  of  Manchester  do  not  expect 
the  factory  hands  even  to  touch  their 
hats  to  them  in  the  streets.  The 
agricultural  labourers,  finding  that 
they  might  wait  for  justice  till 
doomsday  if  they  trusted  to  their 


'  In  domo  omnes  sordidi  ac  nadi,  in  bos  artus  in  hsec  corpora  qus  miramnr  eocorettMlit. 
Sua  quemque  mater  nberibas  alit  nee  ancillis  et  nutricibna  delegantnr.  Bominum  ac 
aemim  nullis  educationis  deliciis  agnoscas.  Inter  eadem  pecora  in  eadem  humo  degnnt 
donee  setus  separet  ingenuos,  virtus  agnoscat — Tacitus,  Germaniok,  30. 
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laDdkrds,  have  Bhaken  themselyes 
clear  of  the  traditions  of  depend- 
ence. The  change  may  be  good  in 
itself  bat  it  does  not  indicate  an 
increasing  attachment  between  class 
and  class ;  and  tbe  ease  with  which 
those  who,  when  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  progress  at  home, 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  America, 
and  the  acquiescence  and  approba- 
tion with  which  the  abandonment 
of  their  nationality  is  regarded,  in- 
dicate as  little  an  increased  attach- 
ment to  their  country  in  the  consti- 
taents  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  gronnds  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  management  of 
things  were,  forty  years  ago,so  many 
and  so  serious  that  a  period  of 
reform  was  inevitable,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  people,  naturally  enough,  took 
the  reformers  at  their  word,  and 
really  believed  that  a  new  era  was 
opening  upon  them.  For  some 
time  symptoms  have  appeared  of  a 
change  of  feeling, — a  doubt  whether 
the  progress  of  which  they  hear  so 
mnch  is  progress  in  a  safe  direction. 
They  have  desired,  at  all  events,  to 
stand  still  for  a  while  and  survey 
their  situation.  The  Liberal  camp 
were  showing  siens,  in  1867,  of  seri- 
ous disorganisation.  Hr.  Gladstone 
discerned  in  the  Irish  Church  a  last 
means  of  re-uniting  his  followers, 
and  the  measures  for  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  having  been  duly  passed, 
and  the  misgivings  of  the  country 
having  been  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  result,  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  has  been  dismissed  ;  his  party 
has  collapsed,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives, after  a  practical  eclipse  of 
almost  half  a  century,  have  been 
entmsted,  once  more,  with  the 
charge  of  the  State. 

Is  it  but  a  pause  in  the  down-hill 
road  from  mere  passing  weariness  P 
Is  it  that  the  English  have  begun 
ftgam  to  understand  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  liberty, — ^the 
KberW  of  anarchy,  which  is  death, 
and  the  true  liberty,  which  alone  is 
worth  a  wise  man's  caring  for,  the 


liberty  which  is  made  possible  by 
obedience  to  rational  authority  ?  In 
either  case  the  attack  will  be  re- 
newed, and  the  respite  will  be  brief. 
If  the  reaction  has  honest  purpose 
in  it,  we  shall  see  no  more  attempts 
at  tinkering  the  Constitution.  Con- 
stitutions are  but  means  to  ends. 
The  people  of  England  have  asked 
for  better  food,  better  clothes,  better 
houses,  better  education,  a  fairer 
share  of  the  wealth  which  they  have 
helped  to  produce.  Our  cunning 
millionaires  have  replied,  '  We  can- 
not give  you  what  you  call  a  fair 
share  of  our  profits.  We  will  give 
you  votes  instead,  votes  which  will 
cost  us  nothing,  and  which  we  know 
very  well  how  to  control.'  This  is 
not  a  reform  to  which  a  Conserva- 
tive minister  should  condescend. 
Counterfeit  coin  of  this  kind  he  may 
well  leave  to  the  opposite  party.  His 
chief  business  at  present  is  reform 
of  another,  kind, — a  reform  of  his 
own  followers.  If  he  can  carry  the 
aristocracy  with  him  in  passing 
measures  for  the  general  advantage, 
which  shall  have  some  relish  in 
them  of  self-sacrifice  ;  if  he  can 
persuade  them  that  in  return  for 
their  splendid  inheritances  they  owe 
a  debt  to  the  people  which  they  are 
ready  to  recognise  and  pay,  the 
House  of  Lords  may  again  become 
a  reality,  and*^  wrest  from  its  rival 
some  share  of  the  power  which  has 
passed  away  from  it. 

If  this  be  impossible,  if  men  of 
wealth  and  rank  continue  to  accept 
one  side  of  the  political  economist's 
creed,  attend  exclusively  to  their 
own  interests,  and  do  as  they 
will  with  their  own ;  if  their  sublime 
function  is  to  fritter  themselves 
away  in  magnificent  indolence,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  descnbes  them  in 
Lothair,  then  the  present  return  to 
Conservatism  is  but  an  eddy  in  the 
stream.  There  is  no  conserving 
what  does  not  deserve  to  be  con- 
served. From  the  noble  Lords,  if 
from  any  one,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  noble  example.    If  it  be 
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vain  to  expect  that  in  any  class  high 
motives  can  be  looked  to  as  a 
motive  force  in  the  community, then, 
indeed,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
the  democratic  current.  Each  human 
being  among  us  will  then  set  him- 
self with  an  undividedheartto  make 
money  and  spend  it  as  he  pleases. 
All  of  us  being  on  the  same  moral 
level,  all  have  eqnal  rights,  all 
will  obtain  an  equal  share  in 
political  power,  and  in  a  little  while, 
distinctions  of  wealth  being  the 
most  odious  of  all  distinctions,  the 
great  estates  will  follow  with  the 
rest.  The  Democratic  majority  will 
then  be  supreme.  There  will  be  but 
one  political  party  who  will  carry 
out  their  dissolving  programme,  till 
the  State  is  reduced  finally  to  the 
congregation  of  self-seeking  atoms, 


which  they  declare  to  be  its  natural 
state.  The  Americans  are  before 
us  on  the  same  road.  Our  English 
Colonies  are  treading  on  the  heels 
of  the  Americans.  The  same  temper 
seems  to  have  infected,  more  or  less, 
all  the  Western  nations ;  and  we 
may  expect  that  the  tjrpe  of  charac- 
ter *of  which  the  half-educated 
middle-class  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  best 
existing  representative,  will  enter 
before  lon^  into  complete  possession 
of  the  inheritance  of  this  planet. 
I  have  every  respect  for  my  kindred 
in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old ;  but  if  this  is  the  meaning 
of  *the  progress,'  the  praise  of 
which  is  trumpeted  out  so  loudly, 
the  epic  of  human  histoiy  will  be 
wound  up  with  the  dreariest  of 
farces. 
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WE  will  onlj  go  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1853,  at  which  time  we 
find  the  namber  of  carriages  circn- 
lating  in  Paris  was  little  over  4,000, 
or  less  than  half  the  namber  in  the 
present  year.  Up  to  this  time  the 
atreet  carriages  were  of  the  most 
mixed  and  heterogeneons  descrip- 
tion, and  belonged  to  a  variety  of 
masters,  whose  specnlations  were 
only  limited  by  the  heavy  tax  im- 
po^  on  them  by  the  Government. 
To  this  restriction  we  may  attribute 
the  &ct  that  between  the  years  1815 
and  1853,  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  only  twelve  carriages  had 
been  added  to  their  namber. 

In  the  year  1855  it  had  become 
evident  that  these  conveyances  did 
not  suffice  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  unite  the  whole  of  the 
street  carriages  under  one  general 
management.  To  this  end  the 
Compagnie  Imp^riale,  under  the 
special  regulation  of  the  Prefecture, 
was  instituted,  and  the  proprietors 
of  hackney  carriages  were  invited 
to  co-operate :  there  was,  however, 
no  compulsion,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  declined  the  offer;  neither 
did  the  Company  derive  so  much 
advantage  as  it  had  expected,  for 
the  various  taxes,  conditions,  and 
impositions  with  which  it  was  en- 
cmnbered  by  the  Government  were 
found  materially  to  interfere  with 
the  profits. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1866, 
a  sudden  and  complete  change 
took  place,  and  all  tendency  to  a 
monopoly  was  replaced  by  an  entire 
liberty  in  the  traffic  of  street  car- 
riages, the  Government  having 
issued  a  decree  by  which  it  was 
thrown  open  to  all  competitors. 

In  the  year  1873  the  number  of 
badkney  carriages  numbered  and 
plying  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
(exclusive  of  omnibuses)  was  as 
follows : 


Carriages  holding  2  persons    .    5,856 
»  >9        3      tt         •  3 

»  If         4      »         •    1^513 

7»372 
To  these  we  may  add  voitures 
de  grande  remise  .        .     1,500 

Total    .    8,872 

Of  these,  the  Compagnie  G6n6rale 
owns — of  the  former  class,  3,200 ; 
of  the  latter,  200.  The  voitures  de 
grande  remise  comprise  every  variety 
of  carriage,  destined  to  be  hired  by 
the  year,  season,  or  longer  or  shorter 
period. 

As  for  the  outward  and  visible 
appearance  and  style  of  a  Paris 
fiacre,  'though  certainly  a  long 
way  behind  the  street  carriage  of 
Vienna  in  lightness,  elegance,  and 
general  finish,  it  yet  tells  most 
advantsgeously  in  contrast  with 
the  stiff,  angular,  coarsely-paint- 
ed, roughly-lined,  hard-cushioned, 
straw-strewn,  greasy,  odorous,  jolt- 
ing, rattling  *  four-wheeler  '  of 
London. 

Thefi^acre  of  the  Parisian  public 
is  always  clean  both  within  and 
without;  the  panels  are  polished, 
the  brass  is  bright,  the  sides  are 
softly  padded,  and  the  seats  have 
springs,  the  glasses  are  shining,  the 
movement  is  easy,  and  there  is 
about  half  as  much  room  again  in 
it  as  in  one  of  ours  intended  to  ac- 
commodate the  same  number.  For 
summer  use,  the  close  fi^acre  is  ex- 
changed for  a  light  open  carriage 
called  a  panier,  provided  with  a 
hood,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  pleasure.  It  is  during  the  last 
week  in  March  or  the  first  week  in 
April,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  season,  that  the  change  is 
made.  In  a  single  day,  the  streets 
have  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
proportion  left  in  use  for  the  re- 
quirements of  crotchety  or  invalided 
individuals  or  for  night  service,  all 
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the  winter  stock  has  gone  into  the 
ateliers  to  be  re-painted. 

The  superiority  the  Company  has 
attained  over  the  other  proprietors 
of  ficLcres  is  due  entirely  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  regulations,  but  it  is 
not  without  continual  vigilance,  and 
therefore  continual  expense,  that 
their  complete  and  accurate  system 
of  management  is  maintained.  Its 
system  is  absolutely  its  own,  and 
begins  from  the  very  beginning; 
nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  com- 
plete, every  carriage  it  owns  being 
built  on  its  own  premises  and  under 
the  most  minute  supervision. 

Up  to  the  end  of  December  1872 
it  had  two  aieliers  de  construction — 
one  in  the  Bue  du  Chemin  Vert,  the 
other  attached  to  the  central  depot 
in  the  Bue  Stanislas ;  but  the  latter 
of  these  having,  in  the  beginning  of 
1872,  suffered  severely  by  fire,  the 
Company  resolved  to  unite  the 
two  in  one  extensive  building  yard 
on  their  premises  at  La  Villette, 
where  since  the  beginning  of  1873 
all  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 
Of  the  number  of  hands  and  the 
amount  of  machinery  employed,  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the 
Company  annually  turns  out  from 
four  to  five  hundred^ere^,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  voiiures  de 
grande  remise.  Of  the  former  class 
the  average  cost  is  estimated  at 
S38  fr.  (say  34^.)  each,  of  the  latter 
at  1,325  fr.  (sayS3L)  each.  For 
the  smaller  repairs  that  are  con- 
tinually bemg  required  by  the 
Com^any'^  carriages,  there  are  ale- 
Iters  attached  to  seven  of  the  seven- 
teen depSts  to  which  the  carriages, 
when  once  finished,  are  severally 
allotted.  Carriages  belonging  to 
dSpdts  which  do  not  possess  diese 
ateliers  are  sent  to  the  one  nearest 
to  their  dSpot, 

From  ten  to  twelve  years  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  life's  length  of 
these  vehicles,  and  during  that  time 
the  repairs  they  require  are,  includ- 
ing the  harness  belonging  to  them, 
oaicnlated  at  2  fr.  27  c.  a  day  for 


each.  However  solidly  built,  they 
are  heavily  worked,  and  besides  fair 
wear  and  tear,  are  liable  to  destruc- 
tive accidents  and  sudden  cata- 
strophes; these,  however,  are,  it 
appears,  wonderfully  rare  consider^ 
ing  the  vast  amount  of  traffic  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  Paris 
streets. 

The  various  materials  employed 
in  the  more  visible,  as  well  as  the 
minuter  details,  are  all  acquired  by 
the  Company  in  the  raw  state,  and 
are  stored,  manipulated,  and  em- 
ployed on  the  premises.  Here  they 
duly  pass  through  every  form  until 
finidly  turned  out  of  hand,  in  more 
or  less  shapely  and  elegant  combi- 
nation, a  vehicle  ready  each  in  its 
turn  for  the  use  of  every  class  of 
the  Parisian  pubhc — destined  to 
contribute  its  quota  to  the  ceaseless 
and  deafening  grind  of  wheels  which 
tells  the  busy  and  intricate  history 
of  Paris  life  without  any  pauses 
between  its  chapters. 

If  there  be  bustle,  noise,  activity, 
enough  and  to  spare  within  the 
ateliers  of  La  Villette,  there  is  also 
exercised  there  a  wonderful  modi- 
fying power  of  method,  order, 
arrangement,  and  discipline  regulat- 
ing all  its  movements  and  giving  to 
each  its  proper  office  and  due 
importance.  It  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  compartments;  the  first 
comprising  the  stores,  the  second 
the  workshops.  As  for  the  contents 
of  the  former,  it  is  only  when  we 
see  and  examine  the  component 
items  that  we  realise  to  ourselves 
the  variety  and  number  of  arti- 
cles called  into  requisition  in  the 
fiabrication  of  one  of  these  vehicles. 
So  numerous  are  the  operatives 
employed  that  the  carriages  seem 
literally  to  grow  beneath  their 
fingers.  In  the  general  type  of 
the  voOure  de  place  there  is  not 
much  variety;  little  opportunity 
the^fore  for  the  display  of  taste, 
but  there  is  always  a  charm  in  the 
first  bloom  of  its  youthfkl  fresh- 
ness  and    brightness.      The    first 
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process  the  infant  vehicle  under- 
goes on  the  threshold  of  existence, 
in  oonformity  vrifh.  official  regpeda- 
tion,  is  that  which  determines  its 
distinct  personal  identity;  only  in 
place  of  a  name,  it  receires  a 
nnmber.  It  is  then  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  Company's  family, 
and  an  account  is  opened  in  the 
books  in  its  name.  All  its  earnings 
are  entered  on  one  sic'e,  and  all  dis- 
boTBements  on  its  account  on  the 
other ;  including,  besides  casual  ez- 
peuaes,  the  cost  of  painting  twice  ik 
year. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
Btteet  fiacres^  we  must  mention  a 
cirenikistance  in  connection  with 
^em  which  must  inevitably  strike 
a  foreigner,  especially  if  of  a  specu- 
lative mind — ^tne  utter  insufficiency 
not  cmly  of  these,  but  of  every  de- 
scription of  public  conveyance  in 
Pteris  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  also 
on  wet  days,  and  on  fine  days  and 
on  all  occasions  generally  on  which 
there  is  any  additional  pressure. 
On  our  mentioning  it  to  the 
manager  of  one  df  the  depots,  he 
replied  that  the  question  had  been 
considered  and  discussed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Compagnie  €ren6- 
itJe,  but  they  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  better  there 
should  be  an  occasional  deficiency 
than  that  they  should  be  burdened 
with  these  extra  carriages,  for  which 
tiiey  would  have  no  use  on  ordinary 
days.  '  Our  own  observation,  how- 
ever, would  have  led  us  to  think 
ihai  the  accommodation — ^if  public 
convenience  were  studied — ^was  at 
all  times  considerably  below  the 
average. 

If  Paris  has  improved  in  no  other 
respect  since  the  late  sweeping 
disasters,  liieir  horrors,  strange  to 
ssjTf'  Mve  wrought  a  marvellous 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
csb-hoABcs.  The  cause,  as  soon  as 
we  eiiqtdre  into  it,  appears  before 
us  clear  and  simple.  During  the 
siege  tiie  demand  for  horses  renilted 
in  the  approprialiony  on  the  part  of 


the  authorities  for  the  time  being, 
of  every  horse  that  could  be  secured. 
Among  these  the  cab-horses  were, 
of  course,  taken;  the  best  being 
employed  for  recruiting  the  cavalry, 
and  the  worst  turned  into  beef  for 
the  table ! 

As  for  the  Compagnie  O^n^rale, 
they  admit  that  they  made  a  very 
good  thinfi^  of  it ;  they  disposed  of 
iheii  entue  stock  at  a  very  £ur 
price,  and  replenished  their  stables 
from  the  proceeds  with  new  blood, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public 
as  well  as  of  their  shareholders. 
Anyone  visiting  Paris  since  that 
time  can  testify  to  the  fact. ' 

The  Londoner  has  long  had  to 
blush  fbr  the  inferiority  of  the  public 
carriages  that  disgrace  his  metro- 
polis, and,  of  a  truth,  he  does  not 
do  much  to  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  the  miserable  brutes  who 
draw  them.  Yet  there  might  surely 
be  some  effort  made  on  their  behalf, 
especially  amon^  people  avowedly 
of  superior  skill  m  the  management 
of  horses. 

We  find  that  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 87 1,  owing  to  the  excep- 
tional cause  we  have  stated  above, 
the  number  of  the  Company's  work- 
ing horses  was  reduced  to  between 
five  and  six  hundred ;  by  December 
3 1  of  the  same  year,  however,  so  dili- 
gently had  they  recruited  their 
forces,  that  they  had  very  nearly 
returned  to  their  normal  condition. 
They  had  necessarily  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  foreign  sources, 
but  had  managed  their  purchases  so 
skilfully  that  in  the  course  of  ten 
months  their  staff  amounted  to 
9,000  horses  fbr  their  fia^sres  a^d 
250  for  what  is  called  the  grande 
remise,  9,250  in  all,  without  m  any 
way  drawing  on  their  shareholders. 

It  was  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  these  horses,  imported 
principally  from  foreign  markets 
under  the  prassure  of  immediate 
need,  would  prove  suited  to  the 
work  and  amenable  to  the  difference 
of  climate ;  also  whether  they  would 
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be  able  to  resist  the  fatigues  of  tbe 
Paris  service.  In  tbe  coarse  of  tbe 
first  few  montbs  tbe  trial  proved 
most  satisfactory,  and,  as  time  went 
on,  tbere  appeared  no  reason  to 
donbt  tbe  issne :  tbe  infirmary  ex- 
penses, indeed,  were  mucb  smaller 
tban  usual.  Tbe  discovery  tbus  prac- 
tically establisbed  by  tbe  Company 
tbat  there  were  certain  foreign  breeds 
of  horses  not  only  as  well,  but  even 
better,  suited  to  their  requirements, 
tban  the  indigenous  cattle  they  bad 
hitherto  employed,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, their  deabngs  being  neces- 
sarily on  a  very  extensive  scale,  for 
their  annual  reinforcements  amount 
to  fix)m  1,500  to  2,000  head.  It  is 
evident  that  at  a  time  when  a 
general  recruitment  has  become 
necessary,  it  would  have  been — if 
possible  at  all — only  at  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  they  could  have  ob- 
tained within  the  country  so  large 
a  supply  as  they  then  needed.  Not 
only  had  the  terrible  reverses  expe- 
rienced by  the  nation  suspended  tbe 
commerce  as  well  as  the  breeding 
of  horses,  but  every  individual  indus- 
try employing  horses  also  required 
to  be  simultaneously  restocked. 
The  Company  has  always  been 
extremely  cautious — nay,  we  may 
say,  fastidious — in  the  selection  of 
its  four-footed  assistants,  and  only 
purchases  them  after  severe  and 
scrutinising  trial.  Up  to  the  period 
of  this  new  and  exceptional  occa- 
sion, which  will  mfl^e  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  Company, 
they  bad  been  accustomed  to  sup- 
ply their  ranks  from  a  stout  little 
breed  of  horses,  strongly  built, 
powerfiil,  and  capable  of  great 
endurance,  from  Brittany,  and  on 
this  source  becoming  exhausted, 
from  Normandy,  where  a  very  simi- 
lar breed  was  to  be  found.     Tbe 


environs  of  Cherbourg  supplied 
them  copiously,  and  tbe  larger 
horses  were  obtained  from  Percbe 
and  Limousin;  still,  they  were  ready 
to  secure  any  horses  combining  tbe 
qualities  tbat  fitted  them  for  the 
mtigues  of  tbe  Paris  service,  and 
bow  exhausting  these  are,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  acoording 
to  the  Company's  statistics,  tbe 
vigour  of  a  cheval  de  fiacre  can  only 
be  counted  upon  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  years.  ^  After  this, 
the  Company  does  not  care  to 
retain  them,  and  they  are  pur- 
chased by  small^^ocre  owners,  whose 
*  turn-out '  always  presents  a  very 
different  appearance  from  those  of 
tbe  Compagnie  Q6n6rale. 

As  soon  as  a  horse  has  become 
the  property  of  the  Company  be  is 
marked  on  the  hoof,  and  a  special 
sheet  is  assigned  to  him  in  their 
books  by  a  distinct  registration^ 
which  comprises  his  age  and  descrip- 
tion, his  qualities  and  defects,  as 
mucb  of  bis  antecedent  history  aa 
can  be  gathered,  his  value,  tbe 
name  of  tbe  vendor,  and  tbe  date  of 
bis  entrance  into  the  service.  An 
account  is,  of  course,  also  kept  of 
bis  earnings  and  expenses. 

In  order  to  spare  the  horses  aa 
mucb  as  possible,  every  one-horse 
carriage  belonging  to  the  Company 
has  a  relay  of  one  horse ;  every  two- 
horse  carriage,  of  two ;  so  that  every 
horse  employed  either  rests  entirely 
every  alternate  day  or  shares  tbe 
day's  work  with  bis  substitute  ;  and 
besides  this  surplusage  there  is  a 
sufficient  reserve  distributed  over 
the  stables  of  tbe  various  depots  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  accident  or 
illness. 

It  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time 
to  train  these  horses  to  the  severe 
duties  and  tbe  arduous  conditions 


■  In  the  Times  of  Augast  21  last  we  note  a  paragraph  relating  to  'a  pair  of  light 
carriage  horses  bought  by  the  Vic&r  of  Qringley  on  the  Hill,  Yorkshire,  in  1863-4,  at 
three  years  off,  without  shoes  and  with  long  tails,  who  between  that  time  and  the  present 
have  had  regular  daily  work  and  have  run  considerably  oyer  30,000  miles,  and  have 
worn  oat  five  sets  of  wheels ;  they  are  still  ninning  every  day  as  if  they  were  not  more 
than  six  years  old.    One  is  three-quarter  bred,  the  other  thorough;  both  15  handa  high.' 
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of  their  calling,  to  enable  them  to 
undergo  exposure  to  the  weather  at 
all  honra  and  dming  all  seasons, 
irregolar  exercise,  irregular  feeding, 
beanng  for  many  consecutiye  hoars 
the  nnintermittent  friction  of  the 
harness  and  the  constant  weight  of 
the  shafts,  remaining  standing  in 
the  swampy  streets  after  being 
thorongbly  soaked,  &c.  To  bear 
all  this  with  physical  indifference 
of  oourse  requires  a  laborions  ednca- 
tkm,  still  it  is  carefnlly  and  judi- 
donsly  provided  for,  and  the  results 
are  correspondingly  satisfactory. 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  begin 
gently,  and  on  a  system  of  progres- 
sive exertion :  at  first  the  work  is 
limited  to  a  quarter  of  a  day ;  it  is 
then  increased  to  a  half,  and  finally, 
assocm  as  theprobationer  has  proved 
himself  capable  of  further  efforts, 
to  the  entire  day — ^from  7  a.h.  till 
midnight.  Still,  this  is  not  the 
absolutely  normal  rule,  as  there  are 
various  regulations  for  allowing  re- 
pose when  needed,  and  changing 
the  horse  with  his  relay  in  the 
oourse  of  the  day.  These  educa- 
tionaiy  precautions  have  proved 
by  experience  highly  valuable 
in  bringing  the  animal  gradually 
into  good  working  condition,  in 
which  it  is  then-  another  work  of 
patience  and  attention  to  maintain 

nim 

In  September  1873,  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generals  owned  9,000  horses 
for  voiiures  de  place,  of  the  average 
value  of  800  francs  (32^.)  each,  and 
of  the  finer  class  of  horses  for 
voitures  de  grande  remise  250,  of  the 
average  value  of  1,700  francs  (68Z.) 
each. 


The  keep  of  the  horse  forms  an- 
other of  the  Company's  preoccupa- 
tions, and  it  wisely  sees  and  studies 
its  own  interest  in  contributing  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  cattle  which  work  for 
it.  The  total  cost  of  consumption  for 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1872, 
was  5,854,378  francs— being,  say, 
5  francs  50  cents  for  each  carriage.' 
Neither  oats  nor  hay  are  spared, 
and  where  required  variations  of  diet 
are  allowed  in  barley,  beans,  and 
carrots.*  So  much  for  *  board  ; ' 
we  now  come  to  the  matter  of 
*  lodging.* 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  extent  of 
premises  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  these  horses  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  carriages 
owned  by  the  Company  is  consider- 
able, and  we  are  therefore  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  apart  from  its  8 
stations  de  grafide  remise,  its  staff  is 
distributed  over  17  depots  covering 
174,000  square  metres  of  ground. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole 
of  the  Company's  immevhles  or  dead 
stock  comprised  in  these  various 
depots  is  estimated  at  24,001,225 
francs. 

These  figures  supply  some  idea  of 
the  scale  on  which  their  transactions 
are  based,  and  of  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  the  various  depart- 
ments. As  for  the  personnel,  the 
staff  employed  by  the  Company  in 
all  departments  amounts  to  6,150 
individuals  of  all  classes.  Of  these, 
130  are  occupied  in  the  bureaux  ; 
120  act  as  superintendents;  800 
are  workmen  in  the  various  ateliers 
de  construction  ;  180  blacksmiths  ; 
550    washers    and    cleaners,    100 


*  The  rations  allowed  daily  are  as  follow:  2  kilog.  600  gr.  of  hay,  3  kilog.  400  gr. 
of  straw,  6  kilog.  200  gr.  varying  to  7  kilog.  of  oats,  according  to  circumstances  of 
scMon,  weather,  extra  work,  or  medical  opinion  (the  horses  of  the  grande  remise  depart- 
nent  get  an  additional  kilog.  of  oats),  500  to  800  gr.  of  ground  or  broken  beans. 

*  The  London  General  Omnibus  Company's  horses  have  for  some  time  past  been  fed 
entirely  on  a  mixture  consisting  of  braised  maize  and  chaff,  17  lbs.  of  the  former  added 
to  10  Iba.  of  the  latter  forming  their  daily  allowance.  This  diet  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  in  France ;  nevertheless,  it  has  answered  admirably  here,  and  has  been  found  not 
Qoly  highly  beneficial  to  the  hones,  but  extremely  economical  to  the  Company,  while  it 
pnteeti  both  eActoally  from  the  dishonesty  whether  of  the  chandler  or  the  groom. 
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greaflers;  250  grooms  or  osUers; 
4,000  drivers. 

For  the  driyers  the  regnlatioxis 
are  as  follow :  When  a  driver  takes 
up  a  fare  at  the  stand  or  on  the 
public  highway,  he  is  hound  to 
enter  in  his  book  the  hour,  the 
spot  from  which  he  starts,  that  at 
which  he  stops,  and  the  time  at 
which  he  sets  down  ;  before  leaving 
the  stand  he  submits  this  entrj  to 
the  inspect(Hr.  At  night,  when  he 
returns  to  the  d^ot  at  which  he 
took  up  his  fiacre  in  the  morning, 
he  has  to  give  up  his  feuille  de 
retour,  containing  all  the  entries  of 
the  day's  work  and  also  of  the  day's 
earnings,  out  of  which  he  reeeiyes 
his  wages  of  3  fir.  50  c.  per  diem. 
HiBpourhoireshe,  of  course,  reserves.^ 
He  then  eoes  his  way  to  his  own 
home,  which,  if  unmarried,  is  gene* 
rally  a  snuJl  hired  garret,  cm 
premier  (c'esUd-dire,  en  deseendcmt 
du  del). 

The  washers  then  take  charge  of 
the  carriage,  covered  as  it  may  be, 
aecording  to  circumstances,  with 
dust  or  with  mud ;  they  douche  it 
with  clean  water,  brush  the  panels 
and  the  wheels,  and  after  polishing 
it  up  and  brightening  the  lamps 
and  the  handles,  they  roll  it  away 
into  its  numbered  place  in  the  yara. 
Meantime  the  ostlers  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  horse  or  horses ; 
they  proceed  to  cleanse,  black,  and 
brighten  the  harness,  wash,  brush, 
curry  and  clean  the  horses,  and 
dismiss  them,  each  finding  his  way 
to  the  drinking  trough,  and  tlience 
to  his  own  manger,  which  he  never 
mistakes.  In  his  stable  a  fresh  litter 
is  spread  for  him,  and  he  is  left  to 
his  well-earned  repose. 

Next  morning  the  stable-yard  is 
astir  betimes,  and  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  details  may  witness 
a  scene  of  much  interest  by  resort* 
ing  to  one  of  these  seventeen  depSts 
at  half-past  six  o'clock.  At  or  about 
this  hour  the  drivers  appear  to  claim 


their  vehicles :  each  finds  his  horse 
fed,  cleaned,  rested,  and  put  to :  his 
harness  shines  with  cleanliness,  his 
carriage  is  purified  within  and 
without:  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
mount  his  box  and — provided  with 
YasfeuiUe  in  blank — ^to  drive  to  any 
stand  he  pleases,  there  to  await  the 
untried  chances  of  the  day ;  and  no 
doubt— whether  consciously  or  not 
-—he  plays  a  part  in  many  a  romance 
of  real  life. 

J£  the  horse,  the  driver,  and  the 
carriage  are  thus  cared  for,  neither 
is  the  public,  for  whose  use  the 
whole  machinery  is  put  in  motion, 
forgotten.  Accordingly  a  measure, 
preliminary  to  the  arrival  of  the 
drivers,  is  reg^arly  observed. 
First  appears  the  wheelwright^ 
who  passes  systematically  in  review 
every  individual  carriage,  tries  every 
bolt,  examines  every  screw,  turns 
each  wheel,  strikes  upon  the  axles, 
looks  to  the  springs,  draws  up  the 
glasses,  and  tests  the  locks  and 
hinges  of  the  doors.  Meanwhile 
the  veterinary  surgeon  has  visited 
the  horse,  and  the  blacksmith  has 
lifted  each  foot  and  examined  the 
state  of  his  shoes,  and  the  buckles 
of  the  harness. 

Before  starting  in  the  morning 
each  driver  receives  the  rations 
allotted  to  his  horse ;  and  we  weve 
told,  in  answer  to  enquiry,  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  drivers  are  extremely 
scrupulous  in  administering  it ;  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  treat 
their  cattle  humanely  and  kindly, 
and  have  even  been  known  to  buy 
them  forage  when  they  have  found 
they  could  consume  more  than  the 
allowance. 

We  now  traverse  a  second  yard 
of  smaller  dimensions,  but  likewise 
surrounded  by  stables,  and  pene- 
trate into  a  vast  aUUer  appropriated 
to  the  repairing  of  vehicles  damaged 
whether  by  wear  or  accident. 

Beyond  this  infirmary  id  a  long 
walled  space,  which  goes  by  the 
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expressiye  appellaidon  of  the  '  Sor- 
bonne  des  Cochers,'  for  here  it  is 
that  a  candidate  for  the  hononrs  of 
the  box  must  pass  bis  examination 
and  take  bis  degree.  The  simple 
assertion  of  capability  is  altogether 
inadmiflBible.  He  must  begm  by 
pnmng  his  abilily  to  hold  the 
reins  and  wield  the  whip;  to 
manomiYrenp  and  down  hill,  through 
narrow  and  tortaous  lanes  ;  todriye 
np  to  a  door ;  to  take  a  long  sweep 
or  a  sharp  tnm.  And  this  is  not 
all ;  &r  from.  it.  He  mnst  prove 
his  intonate  acquaintance  with  the 
deyions  and  intricate  old  city;  he 
mnst  know  liis  way  by  all  the 
shortest  cuts  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  otiier ;  he  mnst  be  able  to  cer- 
tifyhis  acqnaiiitance  with  its  crooked 
passages  and  labyrinthine  lanes  and 
courts  as  well  aa  with  its  broad 
sqnares  and  open  thoroughfares; 
and  he  must  prove  himself  possessed 
of  an  active  and  observing  intelli- 
gence in  noting  the  ceaseless  changes 
of  names  to  which  every  political 
movement  has  always  sabjected  all 
quarters  of  the  variable  and  bizarre 
capital.  Shonldhis  knowledge  prove 
satis&ctoryy  he  may  be  considered 
halfway  towards  his  diploma,  and 
receives  the  preliminary  degree  of 
'cocker  adjaifUJ'  This  entitles  him, 
on  depositing  a  sum  of  200  francs 
canticni  money  to  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fines  he  may  chance 
to  incur,  to  mount  the  driving- 
fseat  and  enter  on  his  functions, 
bnt  only  in  the  form  of  a  six 
months'  trial ;  if  during  that  time 
— as  a  French  writer  on  this 
mfaject  puts  it*-he  has  not  been 
more  abusive,  more  quarrelsome, 
more  didionest  towards  his  fiures 
and  towards  the  Company — ^not 
more  rapacious  in  detaming  pro- 
perty left  in  his  carriage— has  not 
been  nxne  often  drunk,  nor  in  more 
scn^MS  with  the  police,  than  a 
thoraagh  «ocA<er  ought,  he  receives 
his  certificate,  and  rises  at  once 
to  the  lank  of  qpialified  coachman, 
and  dons  ttie  Company's  *  uniform/ 


It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  coat  with 
bright  buttons,  scarlet  waistcoat, 
hazel  trousers,  and  glazed  hat.  In 
winter,  as  the  Company  does  not 
provide  any  outer  integument,  it 
wisely  winks  at  the  intioduction  of 
a  great-coat  or  rug. 

Of  the  vices  to  which  the  cocker 
de  fiacre  is  addicted,  intoxication 
is  decidedly  the  most  general.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  tha  cocker 
de  fiacre^  like  the  ^piou-piouy'  though 
recmitedfrom  every  grade  of  society^ 
when  once  installed,  seems  to  lose 
his  previous  characteristics  and  to 
constitute  a  distinct  and  separate 
class ;  acquiring  at  once,  as  if  by 
intuition,  the  nabits,  the  idiomatic 
language,  the  vices,  and  indeed  all 
the  traditionary  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  body  into  which  he  has  become 
incorporated. 

Who  and  what  are  these  Paris 
cab-drivers?  and  can  it  really  be 
true  that  there  are  concealed  among 
their  numbers,  and  disguised  under 
the  Company's  livery,  members  of 
families  whose  names  are  not  only 
familiarly  but  honourably  known, 
whether  within  or  beyond  their  own 
country  P  Our  own  enquiries,  first 
of  the  police  authorities,  and  then 
of  the  Compaoiy's  superior  ofiSdaJs, 
enable  us  to  state  that  the  belief  is 
well  founded,  and  that  there  is  no 
class  of  French  society  that  has  not 
contributed  to  the  fi?atemity. 

Among  them,  then,  we  find  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  formerly 
gentlemen's  servants,  who  have 
lost  tibeir  situations  through  mis- 
conduct or  misfortune,  or  who  pre- 
fer the  greater  freedom  of  the  pub- 
lic service;  of  course  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  country  lads, 
who  have  desultorily  or  adventur- 
ously come  to  the  capital  to  seek 
their  fortune.  Many  of  the  cockers 
de  fictcre^  we  learn,  have  once  been 
artillery  soldiers,  many  have  beg^ 
Hfe  as  waiters  in  provincial  co/i^,  or 
as  barbers,  water-carriers,  itinerant 
tinkers,  Ac. ;  but  we  also  disoover 
that  bankrupt  tradesmen,  photogn^ 
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phers,  disgraced  scliooIinasterB  and 
usliers,  notaries  and  clerks,  and  oc- 
casionally doctors,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  ranks  of  this  call- 
ing, which  likewise  conceals  a 
number  of  refractory  and  unfrocked 
priests.  Moreover,  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  among  them  are  to  be 
found  near  relations,  and  in  some 
instances  sons,  of  distinguished 
&milies  and  of  men  who  have  held 
ministerial  appointments  in  some 
of  the  Governments  of  France. 

We  know  of  one  observer,  who 
found  the  greatest  amusement 
in  guessing  at  the  previous  calling 
and  occupation  of  every  cocker  he 
passed.  Once  when  walking  out 
with  a  friend,  M.  fixed  his  eye  on 
the  driver  of  a  vehicle  jogging 
sleepily  alone  the  Boulevard ;  then 
turning  to  his  friend,  he  said  : 

'  Gageons  que  voiU  un  ancien 
pr6tre.' 

*  Pas  possible  ! '  retorted  the 
other. 

'  Si  fait,'  said  M.,  and  he  called 
loudly  after  him — *  Auriga  ! ' 

The  coachman  started,  but  re- 
covered himself  in  an  instant,  and 
drove  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard. 

'  Auriga ! '  repeated  the  other  in 
a  louder  tone,  and  somewhat  au- 
thoritatively. 

On  this  the  cochevy  as  if  provoked 
into  a  reply,  turned  round,  and 
drawing  up,  said : 

^Loquere^  Bomine^  quia  audit 
aervus  tuus,' 

*  What  did  I  tell  you  ? '  remarked 
M.  exultingly  to  his  companion; 
'  he  answers  in  Bible-Latin.  I  will 
talk  to  him  in  his  own  tongue.' 
Then  addressing  the  man,  he  con- 
tinued :  '  Due  me  ad  dirigendum 
jpedes  meoa  in  viam  pa^is,  tibi  dabo 
viginti  asses  ad  bibendum.' 

The  man  said  not  a  word,  but 
got  down  and  opened  the  door  of 
his  vehicle.  The  two  firiends  mount- 
ed, and  found  he  was  duly  driving 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hue  de  la 
Paiz.  Arrived  there,  he  halted. 
M.   ab'ghted,  paid  his  fare,  gave 


him  his  twenty  sous  pourhoire  as 
promised,  and  said  to  him  in 
French: 

'  Is  it  not  true  that  your  original 
avocation  was  conducting  souls, 
and  not  fares  ? ' 

'  You  think,  then,  monsieur,*  said 
he  of  the  whip,  einading  the  ques- 
tion, '  that  fares  have  no  souls  P  ' 
and  he  closed  the  colloquy  with  a 
hearty  laugh. 

IJi^ortunately  the  cocker  de  fiacre^ 
whether  coming  into  his  occupa- 
tion in  the  regular  course  of  events 
or  migrating  into  it  from  any  ille- 
gitimate source,  is  not  always  so 
harmless  as  the  individual  our  Mend 
happened  to  light  upon;  under 
these  circumstances  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  importance  that 
the  population  should  be  protected 
from  this  very  mixed  fraternity. 

The  cocker  de  fiacre  is  thoroughly 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  pouce, 
and  no  one  can  exercise  the  func- 
tions it  imposes  without  a  special 
authorisation  from  the  Prefecture. 

No  sooner  has  the  candidate  ap- 
plied for  the  necessary  permission, 
than  he  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
most  scrutinising  investigation,  and 
must  trace  back  his  history  to  the 
day  on  which  he  was  bom  and 
registered ;  the  successive  events  of 
his  life  must  be  recorded,  and  every 
detail  required  must  be  supplied, 
not  onlyof  himself,  but  of  the  persons 
he  was  oiiginally  known  to,  and  of 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  his  sub- 
sequent career,  who  are  then  likewise 
trsbcked  by  the  police :  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  replies  and  of  the 
results  of  the  euquiriesinstituted,  the 
solicited  permission  is  granted  or 
refused.  K  the  former,  he  is  duly 
entered  in  the  police  register,  and  a 
number 'is  assigned  him  by  which 
he  is  always  afterwards  known,  and 
all  retrospective  particulars  ascer- 
tained respecting  him  are  entered 
under  that  number.  (This  number, 
it  may  be  observed,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  number  on  his 
carriage.)     On  the  opposite  side  the 
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page  is  lefb  in  blank,  to  be  inscribed 
with  all  the  details,  as  thej  occur,  of 
his  fntare  career,  often  destined  to 
exhibit  a  melancboly  chapter  of  hn- 
man  frailtj  and  disastrous  failure. 

One  of  the  chief  temptations,  and 
therefore  of  the  chief  offences,  to 
which  the  cocker  de  fiacre  is  liable, 
is  dishonesty  towards  his  employers ; 
and  ingenions  as  are  the  methods 
which  have  been  devised  by  the 
Company  to  protect  itself  from  these 
petty — ^but,  in  the  aggregate,  heavy 
—depredations,  no  system  has  yet 
been  found  eflScient  in  obviating  the 
possibDity  of  their  occurrence.  The 
compteur,  an  old  institution  in  the 
Paris  fiacre  system,  and  which  has 
received  maoiy  improvements;  the 
local  hureattx  attached  severally  to 
each  of  the  156  stations  distributed 
over  Paris,  the  supervision  of  am- 
bulant inspectors  always  oscillating 
between  them;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  of  which  the  cocker  is 
most  afraid,  because  its  mechanism 
is  a  mystery  to  him,  the  system  of 
secret  agencies,  only  very  partially 
protect  the  Company. 

The  special  brigade  of  secret 
agency — ^the  members  of  which,  as 
may  be  supposed,  are  not  persons  of 
the  highest  character — consists  of 
not  fewer  than  sixty  or  seventy  per- 
sons, who  may  be  of  either  sex,  and 
who  place  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  police.  The  inducement  to  per- 
form the  work  of  a  spy  is  the  pro- 
mise of  a  considerable  share  in  the 
fine  levied  on  the  culprit — 15  fr.  out 
of  the  30  fr.  the  cocker  is  compelled 
to  pay  when  caught,  over  and  above 
the  restitution  of  the  overcharge  to 
the  party  he  has  cheated.  Besides 
these  invisible  detectors,  the  cocker 
is  never  free,  whether  in  broad  day- 
light or  during  the  dark  hours  of 
the  night  (which  offer  a  chance  of 
immunity  to  every  other  description 
of  criminal),  from  the  surveillance  of 
the  3,600  sergeru  de  ville  who  prowl 
about  the  streets  of '  Paris  et  sa  ban- 
lieue,'  and  he  is  obliged,  at  the 


command  of  any  one  of  them,  in- 
stantaneously to  produce  his  papers, 
and  to  submit  to  their  inspection 
his  feuiUe  du  jour:  the  Company  is 
therefore  not  without  its  auxiliaries. 

The  fearful  fate  of  a  gentleman  who 
ventured  to  expose  an  imposition 
of  the  usual  nature  on  the  part  of  a 
Paris  cocker  is  too  striking  not  to  be 
well  remembered.  This  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  M.  Juge,  held  an 
official  position  at  Douay  as  super- 
intendent and  manager  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  and,  happening  during  the 
vacation  to  be  at  Paris,  was,  with  his 
wife,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on 
September  16,  1865,  when  he  called 
A  fiacre  and  desired  to  be  driven  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  alighting, 
he  paid  the  fare,  which  the  driver 
(whose  name  was  Colignon)  com- 
plained was  not  the  correct  amount, 
and  demanded  a  ftirther  payment  of 
twenty  sous,  which  M.  Juge  paid 
him,  but  reported  the  circumstance 
the  next  day  at  the  Prefecture.  The 
consequence  was  that  on  September 
22  Colignon  received  a  summons  to 
attend  at  the  Fourrierej  and  on  ap- 
pearing there  was  reprimanded,  and 
required  to  make  direct  restitution 
of  the  amount  extorted  to  M.  Juge, 
whose  address  was  supplied  to  him. 

Colignon  unquestionably  belonged 
to  the  worst  *  category '  of  drivers. 
He  went  straight  home,  taking  with 
him  a  brocanteur^  to  whom  he  sold 
off  his  furniture  and  effects.  He 
then  purchased  a  brace  of  pistols, 
loaded  them,  and,  putting  one  in 
each  pocket,  proceeded  to  No.  85 
Rue  d'Enfer,  where  M.  Juge  was 
staying.  Having  asked  for  that 
gentleman,  he  was  shown  into  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  he 
was  sitting.  He  stated  his  business 
and  put  down  the  money.  M.  Juge 
made  no  observation,  but,  taking  up 
a  pen,  was  about  to  sign  the  receipt, 
when  Colignon  drew  the  pistol 
from  his  right-hand  trousers  pocket, 
pointed  it  at  the  head  of  his 
victim,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 
Madame  Juge  was  in  the  act  of 
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entering  the  room  by  a  door  of 
commanicationy  and  nuhed  forward 
on  bearing  tbe  report  and  seeing 
ber  busband  &11,  vben  tbe  assassin 
cocked  tbe  second  pistol  and  aimed 
it  at  ber,  but  it  missed  £re.  He  then 
threw  down  tbe  weapon,  leaped  oat 
of  tbe  window,  and  was  hastening 
to  escape,  when  he  was  seized  by 
a  man  named  Prondbon,  and  given 
in  charge. 

His  trial  took  place  at'  the  Conr 
d' Assises  on  November  12,  when 
be  was  condemned  to  death;  bat 
altbongb  his  ezecation  on  Decem- 
ber 12  gave  him  time  to  reflect  on 
bis  crime,  he  maintained  |k  dogged 
demeanoar,  and  seemed  perfectly 
hardened  in  what  he  bad  done. 

This  tragic  event  natarally  sng- 
gested  a  modification  in  tbe  system 
of  retribntion  hitherto  parsaed,  and 
it  was  thenceforward  decreed  that 
complaints  of  this  natare  should 
be  made  and  received  in  privacy, 
and  that  when  an  extortion  had 
been  proved,  the  sum  unfairly  ob- 
tained' should  be  deposited  by  tbe 
offending  diiver  at  the  Prefecture, 
where  the  complainant  mi^ht  call 
for  it  on  receiving  due  notice,  and 
that  if,  as  often  happened,  be  did 
not  care  to  take  it  up,  it  diould  be 
devoted  to  tbe  funds  of  the  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year. 

According  to  tbe  statistics  of  the 
Prefecture,  we  may  estimate  at  an 
average  of  180  monthly  tbe  com- 
plaints officially  made  by  the  public ; 
of  these  it  appears  that  about  60 
entail  punishment  beyond  tbe  mere 
restitution.  It  is  noteworthy,  es- 
])ecially  by  Englishmen,  that  the 
plaintiff  in  such  cases  is  treated 
with  justice  and  fiair  consideration, 
and  is  not  persecuted  with  those 
annoyances  which  render  tbe  expo- 
sure of  dishonesty  almost  an  im- 
possibility in  our  own  country. 

The  driver  of  dkjuicre  is  bound  to 
hand  to  tbe  hirer  bis  ticket,  show- 
ing his  number  and  the  tariff  regu- 
lations, Ac.,  of  the  Company.  Since 


January  this  'ticket'  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  cover  to  a  little  book, 
containing,  besides  an  almanack  for 
the  month,  a  variety  of  usefal  in- 
formation  respecting  public  places 
of  amusement,  postal  regulations, 
&c.  The  Company,  no  doubt, 
make  the  publication  pay,  as  the 
intervening  spaces  are  filled  up  with 
advertisements. 

In  Paris  two  modes  of  seeking 
redress  against  cab  extortions  or 
insolence  on  tbe  part  of  drivers 
are  open  to  the  public.  The  ag- 
grieved party  can  either  apply  to 
the  Pr6fet  de  Police,  by  whom  a 
report  of  the  case  is  then  made  to 
tbe  chefde  bureau^  who  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  cockers  under 
his  surveillance  to  know  the  degree 
of  importance  which  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  complaint,  or  he  can 
have  recourse  to  the  chef  de  station 
to  which  the  ficLcre  belongs,  who 
inscribes  the  particulars  in  the  spe- 
cial register  deposited  there,  whence 
it  is  copied  by  the  surveHlant,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  the  chefde 
bureau. 

In  either  case  tbe  particulars  are 
drawn  up  by  the  Contrdleor  de  la 
Fourriere  (who  holds  his  authority 
direct  from  the  Pr6fetde  Police),  and 
the  accused  is  summoned  thither, 
where  the  deposition  is  read  over  to 
him.  If  be  should  deny  or  dispute 
anv  of  the  statements,  and  then 
only,  the  plaintiff  is  called,  and  the 
two  are  confronted.  Tbe  Contr61ear 
then  becomes  arbitrator  between 
tbe  parties,  who  are  respectively  in- 
formed of  the  result  of  his  delibera- 
tions, officially  forwarded  from  tbe 
Prefecture  de  Police.  Tbe  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  case  of  extortion 
is,  as  we  have  said,  restitution 
to  the  wronged  party,  and  a  fine; 
for  insolence  or  insubordination,  it 
is  tbe  mise  a  pied,  or  sequestration 
fix>m  hia  occupation  and  imprison- 
ment for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

The  cocker,  however,  cannot  com- 
plain of  bis  lot :  be  is  never  punished 
unless    be    deserves    it;     whereas 
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there  are  rewards,  whieh  lie  has 
cmlj  to  ezerfc  himself  to  obtain,  foir 
good  condnct  on  his  part.  The 
gocietj£orthePMyention  of  Gmeltj 
to  Animajfl  ofiexs  oertain  premiums 
vpoR  hnmanity  whioh  it  is  in  the 
power  of  all  dnvers  to  obtain,  while 
the  Pr^ectore  de  Police  sets  apart 
an  axmoalsam  of  1,500  francs  iov 
prizes  o&rod  to. the  com^petition  of 
cocA^rs,  and « awarded  in  oonsidera- 
tion  of  pzobitj,  ciYility,  and  hu- 
manity. .  The  Company  is  very 
prope^y  severe  on  incorrigible 
offenders,  and  when  once  a. cocker 
Las  disgraced  himself  sufficiently 
to  desenre,  rustication,  ha  is  never 
readmitted  into  its  service.  This 
final  measure,  howeY0r,  must  be 
with  the  participation  of  the  Pr6- 
fisctnre  de  Police. 

There  is  a  constant  and  uniform 
00-operation  between  the  Prefecture 
and  the  Company,  whose  rules  are 
all  supported  4nd  enforced — as  they 
are  in  the  first  instance  sanctioned— 
bj  police  authority.  That  relating 
to  public  property  is  very  stringent, 
and  ordains  that  every  driver  shall 
afler  a  fare  has  lighted  immedi- 
atelj  searcli  his  carnage,  and  should 
he  find  any  article  has  been  inad- 
vertently forgotten, he  shall,  without 
regard  to  its  value,  cany  it  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to.  the  Pre- 
fecture. 

We  now  come  to  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Company's  undertak- 
ing :  that  which  provides  *  pseudo- 
private  '  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, comprising  the  supplementary 
detail  of  horses  and  harness^  ser- 
vants and  liveries,  and  all  decorative 
accessories  suited  to  every  possible 
occasion — the  whole,  for  hire  by  the 
year,  season,  month,  week  or  even 
day,  on  t«rms  to  be  regulated  by 
private  arrangement. 

Those  who  desire  the  addition  of 
their  cipher,  arms,  crest,  or  coronet 
on  the  panels  or  any  other  part  of 
the  equipage,  can  be  accommodated 
even  in  this  caprice. 


As  the  granie  remise  is  af>pro- 
priated  entirely  to  Squipt^es  de  Itixe 
and  all  that  appertadns  thereto,'  its 
principal  depSi  has  been  not  inap^ 
propriately  located-  in  the  centfce  of 
a  neighbourhood  devoted  to  &shioKil 

A  loflly  arohed  perte  eochere  in 
the  Biue  Basse  des  Bemparts  an-< 
nounces  the  establishment  in  ques«' 
tion,  and  there  is  a  second  of  these 
depots  in  the  Avenue  Duquesne. 
The  gates  are  open:  descending 
the  broad  paved  road  about  fift^ 
yards  we  find  ourselv>es  in  a  large 
eourtyard  of  abomt  1,000  metres 
square,  paved  and  roofed  with  glass, 
enclosed  by  a  quadrangular  budding 
consisting  of  stables,  coach-houses, 
ateliers  or  workshops  and  dependen- 
cies :  the  bureau  is  at  the  entrance 
on  the  left ;  here  we  were  met  by 
the  manager,  a  very  intelligent  and 
communicative  as  well  as  obliging 
man,  who  conducted  us  over  every 
department.  He  ^c^quently  goes 
over  to  England  to  purchase  horsei^* 
and  said  many  fettering  things 
about  our  countary.  A  large  portion 
of  the  yard,  we  observed,  was 
covered  with  carriages  evidently  in 
habitual  use,  and  just  now  in  the 
hands  of  several  stablemen,  who 
were  busily  cleaning  and  washing 
them;  afterwards  polishing  them 
up  with  care  and  veiy  satis&ctory 
results.  '  '      'i. 

.  On  the  lower  storey  of  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangular  building  which 
encloses  the  yard,  are  the  stables, 
constructed  witli  strict  regard  to 
ventilation  and  drainage,  and  in 
splendid  order.  The  stalls  are  roomy, 
and  each  side  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 100  horses;  at  present 
there  are  only  250 ;  the  number  not 
having  yet.been  fully  made  up  again 
since  the  war.  The  value — or  rather 
the  cost — of  these  horses  averages 
1,750  francs  (about  70Z.)  each. 

No  private  stable  even  in  England 
could  be  more  scrupulously  clean, 
neat,  and  orderly.  The  mangers  are 
replenished  at  regular  intervals  firom 
the  enormous  granaries  and  stores 
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above,  by  means  of  two  colossal 
square-moTitlied  funnels,  through 
one  of  which  the  oats  already  win- 
nowed are  poured,  from  the  other 
the  bundles  of  hay  are  distributed. 
In  a  second  court,  into  which  we 
pass  from,  the  first,  are  the  work- 
shops and  smithy  for  repairing  and 
restoring  all  vemcles  belonging  to 
the  grande  remise;  the  latter  also 
for  shoeing  the  horses  and  replacing 
such  portions  of  the  harness  as  are 
damaged  or  worn  out,  <fcc.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  infirmaiy,  under 
the  care  of  a  resident  yeterinary 
surgeon  and  his  assistant.  It  is 
constructed  with  great  forethought; 
it  is  supplied  with  loose  boxes,  and 
is  provided  with  all  kinds  of  medical 
machinery. 

Immediately  over  the  stables  are 
situated  what  are  termed  the  *  gal- 
leries,' meaning  in  fact  an  extensive 
coach-house :  this  floor  is  reached  by 
a  gradually  sloping  ascent,  up  and 
down  which  the  carriages  are  made 
to  pass  by  a  windlass.  Here  stand 
the  various  carriages  offered  for 
hire,  at  the  present  time  amount- 
ing to  about  200.'  Carriages  of 
every  calibre  and  every  style  are 
here  displayed.  Imposing  &mily 
caUches  a  huit  ressarts^  graceful, 
easy-going  barouches,  ponderous 
landaus,  cosy  coupes,  elegant 
d'Orsays,  smart  phaetons,  stylish 
cabriolets,  and  coquettish  little 
pony-chaises,  stand  there  invitingly 
shining  in  their  new  varnish :  varied 
are  they  in  colour,  and  are  got 
up  on  a  graduated  scale  of  cost- 
liness to  suit  all  tastes  and  accom- 
modate all  pockets.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  building  we  find  a 
room  containing  a  correspondingly 
liberal  choice  of  harness  and  capari- 
sons; in  short,  all  needful  as  well  as 
more    luxurious    accessories.      No 


sooner  has  the  Paris  season  begun 
to  dawn,  than  hither  resort  those 
among  the  votaries  of  amusement 
and  of  fashion  who  either  cannot 
afford  or  do  not  care  to  pay  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  carriage  of  their 
own — to  select  an  equipage  suited 
to  the  position  they  are  entitied  to 
illustrate,  or  to  that  they  are  ambi- 
tious of  representing.  The  choice  is 
ample  here ;  they  may  humour  their 
caprice,  gratify  their  taste  if  they 
have  any,  or  borrow  that  of  the 
foreman  if  they  have  none.  A  client 
need  only  possess  the  means — or 
the  talent  of  making  the  purveyor 
think  he  possesses  it — ^to  figure  on 
the  high-road  of  fashion  in  the  most 
dazzling  turn-out  of  the  day; 

Eveiything  that  vanity  can  sug- 
gest or  luxury  supply  in  the  way 
of  external  show,  is  to  be  had  here 
at  the  cost  of  its  hire,  and  on  the 
shortest  notice ;  so  that  the  enriched 
grocer  who  is  starting  in  fashionable 
life  may  bewilder  the  aristocratic 
kdbiiuSs  of  the  *  Bois  *  by  driving 
among  them  in  a  caleche  as  elegant, 
with  armorial  bearings  as  ancient, 
harness  as  splendid,  and  horses  as 
high -stepping,  as  their  own. 

Of  the  numerous  chevaliers, 
barons,  counts,  marquises,  dukes 
and  princes,  male  and  female,  real 
and  sham,  whom  we  meet  on  the 
drive ;  who  shall  say  how  much  of 
their  gold  is  tinsel;  how  much  of 
their  diamonds,  paste;  of  their  titles, 
self-conferred ;  of  their  scutcheons, 
faux  blaaon ;  and  how  much  of  their 
splendour  has  been  simply  hired  of 
the  Gompagnie  O^n^rale  P 

We  descend  the  Orand  Avenue; 
it  is  the  height  of  the  season — ^there 
is  a  crush  of  carriages — ^we  are 
obliged  to  make  way  for  a  splendid 
landau  drawn  by  a  pair  of  richly 
harnessed,  irreproachable,  self-con- 


*  The  voitur€s  de  grande  remise,  being  intended  to  pass  for  private  caniaftee,  do  not 
earzy  their  number  ostensibly;  still,  as  they  are  virtually  hired  carriages  and  amenable 
to  certain  rules  and  regulations  imposed  by  the  Prefecture,  it  is  necessaiy  they  ahould 
carry  a  number.  This  number  is  stamped  or  branded  on  the  seat  immediately  below  the 
cnaluon.  The  numbers  of  the  Company's  wntures  de  grande  remite  range  between 
No.  4,201  and  Na  5,000. 
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scions  bays — bays  are  the  rage  just 
now — ^how  prondlj  they  step  !  how 
they  nod  their  heaas  and  seem  to  be 
commnnicating  some  satififactory 
thought  to  each  other ! — how  their 
skins  shine,  and  how  the  gilt  en- 
richmentB  of  their  trappings  glitter 
in  the  sun  !  The  portly  coachman, 
gorgeonsly  liveried,  sits  compla- 
cency enthroned  on  his  box;  the 
footmen  who  stand  behind  are  ad- 
mirably matched,  their  hair  is  duly 
powdered — ^why  not?  there  is  a 
dressing-room  at  the  grande  remise 
where  all  addenda  are  provided,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  the  lacqney,  or 
a  lacqney  may  be  selected  and  be 
adapted  to  them. 

The  whole  of  this  tnm-ont,  which 
represents  the  establishment  of  a 
prince,  may  be  obtained — should 
the  hirer  have  any  purpose  in  view 
which  requires  such  a  display — ^for 
a  single  month ;  and  at  a  sacrifice  of 
not  more  than  50Z.  or  6o2.  he  may 
purchase  the  reputation  of  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

li  a  carriage  be  required  to  cut  a 
dash  at  the  races,  all  the  orthodox 
paraphernalia  are  on  the  premises 
ready  to  be  supplied ;  if  for  a  wed- 
ding, the  very  bouquets  for  the  ser- 
vants* button-holes  are  not  forgot- 
ten; gala  occasions  of  every  kind  are 
provided  for ;  rosettes  of  every  shade 
and  colour,  horse-nets  of  all  sizes 
and  patterns,  and  trimmed  with 
streamers  of  every  hue,  silver  bells, 
gilt  bells,  postilions' jackets,  tassels, 
whip-handles,  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides. 

The  carriage  waits ;  jump  in, 
young  man;  the  gaping  public 
stands  aside,  and,  however  demo- 
cratic its  politics,  somehow  or  other 
is  always  ready  to  make  way  for 


whosoever  belongs  or  appears  to  be- 
long to  a  higher  grade  than  its  own 
in  the  social  scale.  And  so  now 
they  take  you  for  a  nobleman,  and 
exclaim: '  That  prince  must  be  worth 
at  least  five  and  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  month ! '  And  so  you  are, 
perhaps ;  but  they  don't  know  it  is 
only  for  one  month. 

Personages  of  all  ranks  have  re- 
posed on  those  cushions  :  ministers, 
ambassadors,  foreigners  of  import- 
ance passing  through  Paris,  wealthy 
bankers,  capitalists,  or  those  as- 
piring to  become  such,  as  well  as 
sham  aristos,  elegant  swindlers,  and 
plausible  adventurers;  indeed,  so 
nnmeroos  are  those  of  the  latter 
denominations  who  present  them- 
selves at  the  Company's  hwreavx^ 
that  its  officials  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  certain  system  of 
reserve  with  unrecommended,  unre- 
cognised, or  too  well  recognised, 
applicants.  They  are  informeid  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Company  re- 
quire a  deposit  of  the  value  of  the 
equipage,  and  the  amount  of  the 
hire  paid  in  advance,  and  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  these  terms  *  do 
not  suit.' 

The  Company  has  recently  orga- 
nised a  new  category  of  carriages, 
distinguished  as  ventures  a  vohnte ; 
they  can  be  bespoke  and  hired  for 
any  single  occasion,  or  can  be  taken 
by  the  day,  or  for  several  days,  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
day.  This  novel  branch  of  the 
service  is  destined  chiefly  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  to  the 
capital,  whose  time  is  limited, 
and  who  may  4.herefore  find  it 
valuable  to  have  a  carriage  always 
at  their  orders  on  very  modera^te 
terms. 
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FIJI, 
By  a  Recent  Resident. 


rB  possibility  of  Fiji  becoming 
a  British  Colony  naturally 
directs  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing group  of  islands  in  the  South 
PaciSc*  Ocean,  which  are  destined, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  to  be 
of  considerable  importance.  liying 
to  the  north-east  of  Austiu- 
lasia^  i>7oo  miles  distant  from 
Sydney,  and  i,xoo  miles  from 
Auckland,  they  have  been  for  some 
time  of  great  interest  to  the  colon- 
ists of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Fiji  comprises  a  gronp  of  islands 
upwards  of  two  hundred  in  number, 
and  of  which  more  than  sixty  are 
inhabited.  The  more  important, 
however,  only  number  about  a 
dozen.  They  are  named  Viti  Levu, 
Vanua  Levu,  Taviuni,  Kandaru, 
Koro,  Loma  Loma,  Lakemba,  Man- 
go, Bambi,  Ngau.  Batiki,  and 
Ovalau.  On  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  last  mentioned,  the  town  of 
Levuka  has  sprung  into  existence, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  group. 
Occupying  the  central  portion  of 
Western  Polynesia,  midway  between 
the  Tonga  Islands  and  the  French 
Colony  of  New  Caledonia,  Fiji  ex- 
tends across  the  Pacific  Ocean  three 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  gronp  equals  that  of  Wales,  and 
the  two  largest  islands  are  Viti 
Levn  and  Vanua  Levu,  each  of 
which  is  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Dutch 
navigator  Tasman  first  discovered 
Fiji  in  1643,  yet  little  was  known 
of  the  islands  until  Commodore 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring  Expedition,  wrote  an  in- 
teresting account  of  them  more 
than  tUrty  years  ago.  Situate 
between  the  meridians  of  176°  east 
and  178°  west  longitude,  and  the 
parallels  of  15°  and  20°  south  lati- 
tude, the  cUouite  is  tropical,  but,  as 
such,  is  by  no  means  unheaJthy. 


The  face  of  the  country  usually 
presents  an  irregular  outline  of 
hill  and  dale,  ^nd  the  diversified 
scenery  with  its  evergreen  vegeta- 
tion exhibits  a  variety  of  pictures 
of  great  natural  beauty.  MiUs  rise 
with  a  varied  ascent  and  reach  an 
elevation  of  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand feet,  whilst  in  Viti  Levu  they 
attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  four 
thousand  feet.  These  attract  the 
douds^  and  the  annual  rain&ll  in 
such  districts  is  considerably  over 
two  hundred  inches.  Rivera  are 
therefore  numerous,  and  some  are 
of  greater  dimensions  ihan  strangers 
would  anticipate.  The  Rew%  Ba, 
Singotoka^  Nadi,  and  other  useful 
streams  are  met  with  in  Viti  Levu, 
and  the  first  named^  in  its  windings, 
is  more  than  100  miles  in  lengUi ; 
whilst  in  Yanna  Levu  the  Ndreketi . 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
settlers.  The  sources  of  some  of 
these  have  never  been  explored,  as 
the  interior  of  the  former  island  is 
BtUl  in  the  possession  of  cannibals, 
who  have  hitherto  effectually  pre- 
vented the  white  man  &om  pene- 
trating into  their  territories.  The 
rivers,  however,  are  usually  shallow, 
and  therefore  not  of  that  commer- 
cial value  which  their  width  would 
seem  to  indicate.  The  hills  are 
well  timbered,  but  none  of  the  local 
kinds  of  wood  has,  as  yet,  assumed 
any  mercantile  importance ;  the  im- 
portation of  kauri  fix)m  New  Zea- 
land suppl3ring  the  wants  of  the 
white  community.  More  than  two 
hundred  varieties  of  fern  abound, 
and  as  the  climate  is  never  below 
60  decrees,  plants  grow  with  unsur- 
passed rapidity.  Being  south  of  the 
equator,  the  seasons  are  the  opposite 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  coolest 
months  being  July  and  August, 
whilst  in  February  and  March  the 
heat  is  intense.  For  the  last  nine 
months  of  the  year  no  great  atmo- 
spheric   disturbances   are    experi- 
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enced,  bat  January,  Febroarj,  and 
March  are  locally  designated  '  the 
bnrricane  months/  £  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  probabilities 
of  *  a  hurricane '  occurring  is  the 
leading  topic  of  conversation,  and 
its  destructiTeness  in  former  years 
dilated  on.  Such  violent  storms, 
howerer,  do  not  recur  annually,  for 
nine  consecutive  years  have  passed 
without  any,  nor  did  they  occur  in 
'72  and  '73 ;  but  in  February  last  a 
heavy  gale  passed  over  some  por- 
tions of  the  group.  And  after  all, 
hurricanes  in  Mji  do  not  equal  in 
severity  the  gales  which  usually 
visit  the  English  shores  during  the 
winter 'montiis.  Nevertheless  the 
wind  blows  with  sufBcient  force  to  ' 
blow  down  the  houses  of  the  na- 
tives, uproot  cotton,  snap  asunder 
cocoa-nut  trees,  *  destroy  banana 
plantations,  and  generally  damage 
the  growing  crops.  Shipping  dis- 
astersj  vrith  loss  of  life,  are  common 
dniing  a  hurricane,  but  such  casual- 
ties might,  in  many  instances,  be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  most 
ordinary  precautions. 

The  extreme  range  df  the  ther- 
mometer is  about  30  degrees,  the 
highest  reading  not  being  more 
tlmn  97  degrees ;  but  the  enervating 
influences  of  the  climate  will  be  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  nights  are  only  a  few  degrees 
cooler  than  the  hottest  portion  of 
the  day.  Thus  Fiji  is  an  exhausting 
zone,  and  although  fairly  well 
adapted  to  white  men  of  sound  con- 
stitution is  by  no  means  a  suitable 
country  for  women  and  children. 
As  the  annual  rainfbll  averages  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
inches  the  evaporation  constantly 
going  on  is  extensive,  and  thus  the 
air  is  ever  charged  with  more  or 
less  moisture,  which  assumes  the 
form  of  a  vapour  bath.  No  endemic 
diseases  prevail,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  wearing  out  nature  of  the 
climo,  ordinary  health,  with  care, 
may  be  enjoyed.  The  exhilarating 
effects,  however,  produced  in  cooler 
coQutries  are  never  experienced  by 


the  white  settler  in  Fiji ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  feels  languid 
and  depressed,  and  unwilling  to 
make  the  slightest  exertion.  Medi<i 
cal  theorists,  in  their  ignorance, 
have  sent  consumptive  patients  to 
Fiji ;  but  no  greater  mistake  could 
be  made,  and  the  speedy  death  of 
Such  invalids  is  the  inevitable  result. 
Those  suflfbring  from  tuberculoid  af- 
fections need  a  dry  andmild  climate, 
and  not  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
tropical  islands  in  the  South  Pacifio 
Ocean. 

The  native  inhabitants,  wifll  their 
scanty  attire  and  btown  skins,  p^pe- 
sent  evidences  of  their  Paptian 
origin.  They  number  about  otid 
hundred  thousand,  land  nitore  than  a 
tenth  of  them  are  cannibals.  These 
latter  are  a  finer  tace  than  the  sq^ 
called  Christians,  and  "thd  men  fre^ 
quently  reach  a  height  6f  six  feet 
and  upwards.  Commonly,  no  cloth- 
ing whatever  is  used  by  either  sex 
among  these  savages.  Many  hor- 
rible tales  have  heen  related  Tirith 
assiduity  concerning  the  atrocities 
of  Fijian  cannibals,  and  some  of 
these  tales  are  true. 

But  it  {is  a  well-known  fkct 
that  white  men  in  Fiji  have  com- 
mitted atrocities  equalling  in  enor- 
mity anything  which  can  be  ad- 
duced against  the  cannibals.  This 
has  been  the  case  from  the  early 
part  of  this  century  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  savages  have 
no  means  of  setting  forth  their  case 
to  the  world,  and  in  the  general 
ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  their 
true  condition,  the  measures  which 
are  adopted  for  their  extirpation 
meet  with  approval.  It  may  be 
asked,  however,  who  are  the  greatest 
savages — the  white  men  who  were 
taught  good  things  in  their  child- 
hood,  or  the  Fijian  native  who  has 
had  no  teaching  other  than  that 
which  he  deiives  from  nature  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious ;  but  we  turn  from 
that  in  order  to  state  that  useful 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  industries 
and  social  relations  are  in  force 
in  native  towns,  and  the  majority 
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of  tbem  equal  in  excellence  any 
enactments  passed  by  the  most 
highly  civilised  nations.  A  cnrioas 
custom  prevails  in  regard  to  their 
connubial  relations.  On  the  birth 
of  an  infant  the  husband  lives  apart 
from  his  wife  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  children  by  such  a 
rule  are  obvious ;  although  it  is  the 
cause  of  Fijians  never  having  large 
families. 

Land  tenure  in  Fiji  is  a  vexed 
question  of  lasting  prominence; 
and  although  the  white  settlers 
have  obtained  possession  of  some 
valuable  tracts,  yet  the  tactics 
pursued  in  their  lUleged  purchases 
are  not  such  as  will  command 
general  approval.  In  regard  to  the 
native  ownership  of  land,  that  ex- 
cellent authority  the  late  Mr. 
Consul  Pritchard  states : 

Every  inch  of  land  in  Fiji  has  an  owner. 
"Every  parcel  or  tract  of  land  has  a  name, 
and  the  boundaries  are  defined  and  well 
known.  The  proprietorship  rests  in  fami- 
lies, the  heads  of  families  being  represonta- 
tires  of  the  title.  Evety  member  of  a 
family  can  nse  the  land  attaching  to  the 
fiunily.  Thus  the  heads  of  families  are  the 
nominal  owners,  the  whole  family  are  the 
actual  occupiers.  The  family  land  main- 
tains the  whole  family,  and  the  members 
maintain  the  head  of  the  family.  A  chief 
holds  his  lands  under  precisely  the  same 
tenure  as  head  of  his  family,  and  his  per- 
sonal rights  obtain  only  to  the  land  per- 
taining to  his  fSamily,  in  which  right  every 
member  of  his  family  shares,  so  far  as  to 
use  any  portion  of  the  land.  But  the  chief 
is  also  head  of  his  tribe,  and  as  such,  certain 
rights  to  the  whole  land  of  the  tribe 
appertain  to  him.  The  tribe  is  the  family, 
and  the  chief  is  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  families  of  a  tribe  maintain  the  chief. 
In  war  they  give  him  their  services,  and 
follow  him  to  the  fight.  In  peace  they 
supply  him  with  food.  In  this  way  the 
whole  tribe  attains  a  certain  collective 
interest  in  all  the  lands  held  by  each  family, 
and  every  parcel  of  land  alienated  contracts 
the  source  from  which  the  collective  tribal 
support  is  dsawn.  From  this  complicated 
tenure  it  is  dear  that  the  alienation  of  land, 
however  large  or  small  the  tract,  can  be 
made  valid  only  by  the  collective  act  of  the 
whole  tribe  in  the  persons  of  the  ruling 
chief  and  the  heads  of  families. 

In     the    acquisition     of    land 


from  the  native  owners  white  men 
have  systematically  disregarded  the 
united  rights,  and  in  making  ques* 
tionable  purchases  from  individuals 
have  thus  been  the  means  of  creating 
endless  disputes.  This  has  been 
the  primary  cause  of  many  lament- 
able outrages,  and  in  cases  where 
overt  acts  of  violence  have  not  yet 
occurred,  the  bitterness  arising  out 
of  such  unfair  transactions  is  still 
fresh  in  the  native  mind,  and 
may,  in  the  future,  be  manifested  by 
bloody  reprisals.  Wars  of  spolia- 
tion against  unoffending  Fijians 
have  been  organised  and  undertaken 
by  the  settlers  for  the  avowed  par- 
pose  of  obtaining,  through  snob 
violence,  the  land  and  inheritance 
of  the  native  residents;  and  after 
the  acquisition  of  '  freehold  land  ' 
by  the  prosecution  of  such  success* 
ful  raids,  the  new  occupiers  main- 
tain their  position  by  firing  on  all 
natives  whenever  they  may  appear 
within  range.  This  applies  to 
women  and  children  as  well  as  the 
men — the  rule  is  universal — for  the 
existence  of  a  Fijian  in  any  form 
is  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  white  foreign 
population.  It  is  held  that  the 
native  owners  must  be  blotted  out, 
in  order  that  their  lands  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  white  man, 
and  any  means  whereby  such  a 
consummation  may  be  attained  is 
regarded  with  general  satisfaction. 
Early  in  this  century  a  party  of 
escaped  Euglish  convicts  from  New 
South  Wales  reached  Fiji,  and  they 
were  the  first  white  men  to  settle  in 
the  group.  The  Alsatia  which  they 
thus  formed  has  ever  since  been  au 
attractive  retreat  for  malefactors 
from  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
and  these  'civilised'  settlers  Lave 
unhappily  won  for  the  islands 
an  unenviable  notoriety.  Having 
transgressed  the  laws  of  other  lands, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  on  their 
arrival  in  Fiji  they  should  continue 
their  evil  practices,  and  it  is 
lamentable  that  the  influences  of 
such  a  class  should  be  dominant. 
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Some  of  them  are  known  as  '  beach 
combers/  men  of  the  vagrani  type, 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  in  the 
form  of  Tice  or  violence,  and  whose 
abandoned  practices  are  onlj  ter- 
minated by  death,  which  usually 
takes  place  under  horrifying  cir- 
CQmstances.  It  was  also  not  un- 
common for  men  who  had  failed  in 
commerce  in  other  lands  to  com- 
mence anew  in  Fiji,  and,  being  as 
aspiring  as  they  were  unscrupulous, 
some  of  these  won  their  way  to 
an  ephemeral  local  reputation.  It 
was  from  the  last-named  sources 
tbat  the  government  movement  of 
iSyi  emanated,  which  has  been 
described  as  having  'sprung  from 
tiie  soil.'  The  use  of  such  a 
phrase,  however,  does  not  convey 
a  right  impression  an  to  the 
men  who  buided  themselves  to- 
gether in  that  organisation  for 
their  own  aggrandisement  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  justice.  Gain- 
ing the  ear  of  a  Fijian  Chief  named 
Tbakombau,  it  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced three  years  ago  that  a 
Constitntional  Gtovemment  had 
been  formed  in  his  name,  who  was 
henceforth   styled  '  King ; '    while 

*  Ministers'  who  formed  bis 
'Cabinet,'     with     the    prefix    of 

*  Honourable'  before  their  names, 
'vere  created  with  equal  readiness, 
hocally  this  step  was  designated 
a  coup  d'itat^  and  from  its  first 
appearance  met  with  considerable 
opposition.  Thakombau's  advisers, 
however,  declared  that  they  had 
ft  right  to  create  a  kingdom  after 
the  model  of  Hawaii,  putting 
fi>rward  this  very  questionable 
precedent  for  the  unlooked  for 
derelopment  of  affairs  in  Fiji.  Those 
who  took  a  prominent  sluure  in  the 
movement  were  British  subjects, 
and  as  their  proceedings  were 
clearly  illegal,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  New  South  Wales,  Sir 
James  Martin,  ably  pointed  out 
this  in  a  des|>atch  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  which  it  was  made  clear 
that  tiio  establishment  of  autho- 
rity  on   such    a   basis    must    be 


followed  by  mischievous  results. 
Similar  views  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Consul  March  in  his 
admirable  representations  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  on  the  spot,  and  thus 
a  personal  knowledge  of  those  who 
shared  in  the  initiatory  measures  of 
the  so-called  government.  His  re- 
ports ably  set  forth  the  unhappy 
condition  of  affairs,  the  local  oppo- 
sition to  the  movement,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  leading  to  anarchy 
and  commercial  depression  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  force.  Not- 
withstanding ihe  moderation  and 
clearness  with  which  such  trust- 
worthy men  recorded  their  un- 
biassed opinions  in  regard  to  Fijian 
affairs,  the  new  government  was 
recognised  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  ad* 
ministration,  which  unwisely  con- 
ceded to  it  the  right  of  exercising 
authority  within  the  group.  Matters 
of  fact  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
disregarded,  fallacious  representa- 
tions gained  the  ascendancy,  and 
Thakombau's  officials  took  advan- 
tage  of  their  success,  and  caiTied 
out  their  administration  in  the 
most  intolerant  spirit.  This  des- 
potic sway,  in  combination  with 
the  greatest  recklessness,  intensified 
the  prevailing  opposition,  which 
spread  among  the  natives  as  well  as 
the  white  settlers.  The  Fijians, 
however,  were  unable  in  their  in- 
cohesiveness  to  organise  any  impor« 
tant  resistance;  but  the  settlers 
acted  in  concert,  and  their  unity 
becoming  formidable,  more  than 
once  threatened  to  overthrow  Tha- 
kombau's rule.  Fifteen  months  ago 
the  Govern  men  t  forces  at  the  Ba 
surrendered  at  discretion  to  the 
settlers,  but  such  success  was 
short  lived,  as  the  British  naval 
authorities  in  Fijian  waters  nullified 
that  advantage  by  removing,  as 
prisoners,  two  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, and  intimated  that  the  Fijian 
authorities  must  be  obeyed.  These 
.prisoners  were  detained  for  a  fort- 
night, when  they  were  uncondition- 
ally released  without  any  charges 
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wbaieTor  'h&ng  pi^ferred  ftgainst 
th^m.  Were  it' not  for  the  miid«^ 
dttBg  and  illegal  ibterferenoe  of 
British  nayal  officers  in  affaii« 
ashore^  the  Fijian  GoYemment 
ironld  not  have  outlived  the  first 
year  of  its  life ;  \mt  instead  of  pnr- 
stiinga  policy  of  non-interference, 
the  naval  power  was  utilised  for  the 
purpose  dT  maintaining  in  authority 
that  iniqnitoos  combnsation.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  Government 
movement  is  that  a  debt  of  more 
than  8o,oooZ.  has  been  created,  and 
there  are  neither  any  public  works 
to  show  how  such  an  amount 
might  have  been  disbursed,  nor  is 
any  information  forthcoming  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  sum  has 
been  expended.  This  expenditure 
is  in  addition  to  the  revenue  which 
has  been  raised,  and  which  has 
been  estimated  to  reach  the  sum 
of  40,oooZ. 

In  1859  the  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Fiji  Islands  by 
Ghreat  Britain  was  first  mooted, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  des- 
patched Colonel  Smythe,  B.A.,  as 
a  Special  Commissioner,  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  spot.  Several 
influential  chiefs  had  then  signed 
an  ofier  of  cession,  but  in  the 
result  the  proposition  was  de- 
dined.  The  scattered  settlers,  how- 
ever, never  forgot  the  annexation 
movement;  and  four  years  ago  a 
numerously  signed  petition  in  its 
favour  was  deposited  by  them  with 
Mr.  Consul  Si^tfch  for  transmission 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  That  de- 
partment took  no  official  notice  of 
the  document,  and  Mr.  MacArthur, 
in  his  place  in  ike  House  of  Com- 
mons, brought  forward  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  annexation  in 
1872.  This  was  rejected  by  Par- 
liainent;  but  on  its  renewal  last 
year,  Mr.  Oladstone  admitted  that 
the  state  of  things  in  Fiji  demanded 
an  alteration.  Accordingly  Com- 
modore Qoodenough  and  Mr.  Consul 
Layard  were  instructed  to  inquire, 
into  the  Btat«  of  affairs,  and  com- 
mencing   their  labours    in    Janu- 


aiy,  broaght  them  to  a  c^ose  in 
Mareh.  Thakombsu,  Maafu,  Tui 
Cakau,  and  other  ehiefs,  have  de- 
clared in  &voar  of  British  rule ; 
but  the  terms  eertainly  cannot  meet 
with  the  concurreboe  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Oovemihent.  In  Thakom- 
bau's  formal  notification  of  his 
acquiescence  in  such  a  change,  in- 
terested parties  have  inserted  a 
stipulation  that  the  annual  payment 
of  3,000^.  be  allowed  him,  with 
reversion  to  his  eldest  son.  It 
is  evident  that  the  agreement 
in  question  will  not  be  ratified 
by  the  British  Government  unless 
a  modification  of  such  conditions 
takes  place,  and  England  may 
for  a  second  time  decline  to 
annex  the  Fiji  Islands.  In  that 
case  a  feeling  of  profound  disap- 
pointment would  prevail  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  Fiji 
is  of  much  interest  to  the  colonists 
of  those  countries,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Auckland, 

There  are  no  indigenous  quadru- 
peds in  Fiji,  and  their  absence  has 
given  rise  to  the  theory  that  in 
consequence  of  the  natives  being 
without  animal  food,  they  took  to 
cannibalism.  This,  however,  is 
untenable,  as  the  F\jians  are  sur- 
rounded with  an  abundance  of  fish, 
as  well  as  of  vegetables  and  fruits  ; 
and  these  are  the  favourite  articles 
of  food  among  Polynesian  natives. 
Pigs  are  now  numerous  in  most 
parts,  and  often  form  a  repast  among 
the  native  race  when  roasted  whole. 
No  noxious  reptiles  are  encountered 
in  any  direction,  and  this  is  sur- 
prising enough  when  the  climate 
16  remembered,  and  their  increas- 
ing numbers  throughout  the  Aus- 
tralian continent.  Varieties  of 
lisards  are  seen  in  considerable 
numbers^  and  some  are  of  large  size 
and  singular  beauty,  but  they  are 
quite  harmless.  Centipedes  are 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  bite 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact; but  as  the  ozUy  result  is   a 
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^hi  local  inflamniation,  no  alarm 
is  felt  at  their  presence.  Sharks 
ai«  ploitifiil  in  Fijian  imters,  and 
many  horrible  tales  are  told  of  their 
Torscity.  In  some  parts  handsome 
sea  snsikes  are  very  munerons,  and 
theyfreqnenilj  crawl  up  the  moor- 
ing chains,  land  thns  get  on  board 
of  ships.  They  grow  a  length  of 
from  fenr  to  six  feet^  and  are  prettily 
ms^ed ;  bat  as  they  are  inoffensive 
creatures,  they  are  rather  petted 
than  otherwise. 

Birds  of  many  descriptions  are 
jerj  plentiful  in  the  hills,  bat  they 
show  their  sagacity  by  avoiding 
ihehannts  of  man,  and  remaining  in 
the  sedasion  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Magnificent  pigeons,  and  a  variety 
of  birds  of  the  parrot-tribe,  aboand 
in  the  woods,  whilst  manifold  species 
of  waterfowl  are  plentifully  met 
with  on  the  rivers,  affording  much 
diversion  to  the  sportsman.  Ko 
birds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  air 
st  Levoka^  and  their  presence  is 
missed  by  anyone  who  remembers 
England  and  its  abundance  of 
feathered  life. 

The  numerons  coral-reefs  and 
abondance  of  submarine  gprowths 
of  manifold  colours  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  naturalist.  The 
reef  belt  is  oonmionly  irregular 
in  its  width  and  course,  Muging 
the  shores  at  varying  disteuaces 
of  one  or  two  miles;  but  there 
is  a  striking  uniformity  in  its 
relation  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Wherever  a  line  of  reefe  exists,  they 
form  an  effectual  breakwater  to  the 
hoge  rollers  of  the  open  sea,  and  at 
bw  tides  are  partially  left  high 
and  dry ;  thus  within  their  boun- 
daries natural  harbours  are  formed 
of  great  depth  and  security.  But 
why  openings  should  exist  here  and 
thm  of  divers  widths  (by  which 
means  ships  of  all  sises  reach  safe 
sndiorages)  remains  to  be  satis- 
ftctorily  explained.  The  protec- 
tum  which  is  thus  afforded  by 
the  reefs  is  of  great  advantage  to 
tlu|nnng,  although  on  the  other 
hand  it    frequently   renders    the 


navigation     both     tortuous     and 
dai^rous. 

Few  places  of  greater  interest  to 
oonohologists  can  be  named  than 
Fiji,  and  the  lover  of  marine  shells 
can  easily  collect  a  variety  of  rare 
and  beautiful  specimens.  The  conch 
shell  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
kind  of  trumpeti  and  a  blast  from 
it  by  an  experienced  performer  can 
be  heard  at  considerable  distances. 
Many  descriptions  of  excellent  fish 
abound  along  the  coast  as  well  as 
the  fresh-water  rivers;  and  num- 
bers of  them,  of  more  or  less  deli- 
cacy, can  easily  be  secured,  enough 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  large  popu- 
lation. 

Ten  years  ago  the  only  articles 
of  export  produced  by  the  settlers 
were  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton^  biche  de 
mer,  tortoiseshell,  and  fibre,  of  an 
annual  value  of  2o,oooZ. ;  whereas 
at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  products  for  ex- 
portation are  maize,  copra,  cocoa- 
nuts,  pea-nuts,  and  occasionally 
oranges  and  bananas;  reaching  a 
yearly  value  of  upwards  of  1 2o,oooL 
A  few  years  ago  considerable  excite- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the  gronp 
in  regard  to  the  alleged  succesa 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the 
news  of  which  reaching  Sydnejr 
and  Auckland  fired  the  imagination 
of  numy  at  a  period  of  depression 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies.  The 
unexpected  popularity  thns  arising 
for  the  enterprise  of  cotton  planting 
was  based  on  frJlacious  reasoning ;. 
still  no  one  doubted  that  tho 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
settlers  would  bo  realized.  This 
caused  an  influx  of  strangers  who 
were  eager  to  embark  in  the  culture 
of  cotton,  and  many,  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
or  even  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil» 
hurriedly  risked  all  their  means  in 
such  undertakings.  After  a  trial  of 
.several  years  those  who  became 
cotton  planters  have  learned  their 
mistake.  Cotton  is  grown,  but  at  a 
loss;  and  the  general  embarrassment 
is  such  that  every  planter  is,  more 
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or  less,  in  monetary  diflScnliieB. 
Individually,  however,  they  are  in 
the  possession  of  valuable  tracts  of 
land ;  and  as  the  sugar  cane  grows 
with  great  luxuriance,  it  is  contend* 
ed  that  by  the  erection  of  suitable 
machinery  for  sugar-making  a 
prosperous  era  will  ere  long  dawn 
upon  the  settlers.  Capitalists  are 
nnwilling  to  invest  their  money 
in  Fijian  securities  in  the  absence 
of  a  government  inspiring  confi- 
dence, and  without  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  administration  the 
impeouniosity  of  the  settlers  will 
become  even  more  apparent.  To« 
bacco  arrives  at  maturity  in  ten 
weeks,  and  four  crops  of  maize  and 
three  of  cotton  can  be  raised  in  a 
year.  Sugar  cane  becomes  ripe 
fifleen  months  after  planting,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  uniform  rain- 
fall a  satisfactory  moisture  is  notice- 
able on  turning  up  the  soil  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Thus  the  growth 
of  vegetation  never  receives  any 
check.  Bice,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
coffee,  india  rubber,  indigo,  turme- 
ric, arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  cinna- 
mon, and  other  useful  products 
could  be  advantageously  cultivated 
and  prepared  for  the  home  markets. 
In  many  districts  the  land  is  unsur- 
passed for  its  fertility,  and  ordinary 
qualities  are  also  to  be  met  with ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  its  systematic 
and  intelligent  cultivation  no  state* 
ments  of  its  actual  value  have,  as  yet, 
been  satis&ctorily  set  forth.  Bread 
fruit,  yams,  taro,  pine  apples,  ban. 
anas,  limes,  oranges,  with  other 
vegetables  and  fruits,  gprow  in  pro- 
fusion, and  afford  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence both  to  the  native  and 
foreign  population.  No  mineral 
riches  have,  as  yet,  been  developed, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  valuable  metal- 
liferous beds  in  Yiti  Levu. 

Three  years  ago  the  white  settlers 
numbered  more  than  two  thousand, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  obnoxious 
measures  of  the  Fijian  Government 
one-half  of  the  white  population  left 
the    group    for    the    Australasian 


Colonies.  In  the  event,  however,  of 
Fiji  becoming  a  British  Colony, 
the  numbers  of  arrivals  will  be  un- 
precedented ;  and  in  that  case  the 
white  population  would  speedily 
reach  several  thousands.  It  appears 
that  the  present  offer  of  Fiji  to 
England  remains  open  for  a  year, 
and  pending  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  matter 
the  administration  of  the  country 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Consul. 

There  is  only  one  Episcopalian 
minister  in  Fiji — ^the  Rev.W.  Floyd, 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Levuka  upwards  of  three 
years  ago  with  the  approval  of  the 
iBishop  of  Melbourne.  His  advent 
was  regarded  with  considerable  jea- 
lousy by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
who,  as  extensive  owners  of  land 
in  the  town  named,  prevented  him 
for  some  time  from  obtaining  a  suit- 
able site  for  a  church.  By  justifi- 
able stratagem,  however,  the  Wes- 
leyans  were  ultimately  checkmated ; 
as  a  friend  of  the  Church  of  England 
obtained  from  them  a  long  lease  of 
an  excellent  piece  of  land  within 
the  town  for  no  specific  purpose, 
and  on  gaining  possession  he  gener- 
ously made  an  offer  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Floyd,  which  was  accepted.  A 
pretty  church  was  soon  erected,  and 
Mr.  Floyd's  self-denial  as  well  as  his 
zealous  and  useful  ministrations 
have  deservedly  rendered  him  very 
popular.  Catholic  missionaries  have 
been  located  in  the  group  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  the  Wesleyans 
about  the  same  time.  Father  Bre- 
heret,  who  is  the  principal  of  the 
former,  was  among  the  first  arrivals, 
and  his  unselfish  labours  have  been 
of  great  usefulness  to  the  natives. 

By  the  extended  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  although  in  a  primitive 
form,  a  demand  was  created  for 
labourers ;  and  the  introduction  of 
Polynesian  immigrants  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  surrounding  groups  of 
islands,  came  into  practice.  In  the 
absence  of  a  suitaMe  supervision  by 
plantation  visitation  and  the  usefm 
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restraints  of  wholesome  laws,  those 
who  shared  in  this  traffic  were  guilty 
of  the  most  inhninan  acts  against 
tmoffending  Polynesians.  Thou- 
sands were  wrongfully  removed  from 
their  island  homes  by  persons  navi- 
gating British  and  other  vessels, 
and  in  carrying  out  such  atrocities 
many  hves  were  violently  sacrificed. 
White  men  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  openly  say  to  strangers  to 
snch  regions,  that  *  killing  niggers 
ii  quite  as  good  sport  as  shooting 
fortridges  in  Englcund.'  Attention 
basf  in  many  ways,  been  directed 
to  this  abominable  system;  but 
in  spite  of  the  promises  of  amend- 
ment it  is  evident  that  no  efiectual 
means  have,  as  yet,  been  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  such  fearful 
oatrages.  Moreover  those,  respect- 
ing whose  captnre  faithful  particu- 
lars have  been  duly  published,  still 
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remain  on  Fijian  plantations  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  Without  labour, 
it  is  true,  commerce  cannot  exist, 
but  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  suit- 
able plantation  hands  could  be  intro- 
duced into  Fiji  and  abuses  prevented 
without  imperilling  progressive  agri- 
cultural and  mercantile  interests. 
Such  a  beneficial  change,  however, 
will  never  be  realised  unless  authori- 
tative measures  are  taken  to  place 
the  labour  traffic  on  a  legitimate 
footing,  and  under  vigilant  official 
supervision. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
any  ordinarily  fair  administration 
the  natural  resources  of  Fiji  would 
be  largely  developed;  with  the 
known  productiveness  of  its  soil 
new  enterprises  would  spring  into 
life,  and  no  small  degree  of  lasting 
and  general  prosperity  might  be 
confidently  looked  forward  to. 

W.  C.  M. 
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ATHEISM,  POETRY,  AND  MUSIC. 


HAVING  heard  much  of 
.  Stranss's  last  work  entitled 
The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  a  Oon- 
feasion,  I  felt  inclined  to  look  into 
it.  Mj  attention  was  first  called  to 
that  book  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  al- 
lusion to  it  at  Liverpool.  I  rather 
questioned  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ment which  led  that  impulsive 
speaker  to  unfold  to  a  juvenile 
auditory  the  uncompromising  and 
startling  conclusions  to  which  the 
German  sceptic  had  at  last  arrived. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  naked 
announcement  of  those  conclusions 
would  be  so  revolting  to  his  young 
hearers  as  to  deter  rather  than  to 
impel  to  a  perusal.  It  is  always 
rawer  hazardous  to  exhibit  a  thing 
which  you  believe  to  be  evil — ^be  it 
a  picture,  a  person,  a  book,  or  a 
sentiment — hoping  that  the  result- 
ing influence  will  be  against,  not 
for.  Such  a  process  may  tend  to 
brace  strong  and  good  minds,  but  it 
may  be  too  trying  for  weak  ones,  or 
for  those  in  whom  Virtue  is  not 
firmly  and  triumphantly  established 
on  her  throne. 

For  myself  I  determined  to  read 
it,  and  I  present  in  this  paper  the 
first  fruits  of  my  thoughts  upon 
it.  They  relate  only  to  one  inciden- 
tal topic,  and  that  quite  apart  from 
^  the  main  h&xuit  and  region'  of  the 
argument,  but  still  extremely 
curious  in  itself  as  a  psychological 
wonder,  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole 
treatise. 

I  first  glanced  at  the  Table  of 
Contents : 

'  I.  Are  we  still  Christians  P' 
'  2.  Have  we  still  a  Religion?' 
'3.  What  is  our  Conception   of 
the  Universe  ?* 

*  4.  What  is  our  Rule  of  Life  ?' 

These  subjects  I  was  prepared  for. 

All  these  embraced    questions    of 

necessary    consideration.     It    was 

the  topics  handled  in  the  Appendix 


which  startled  me.  The  whole 
volume  contains  only  439  pages, 
and  92  of  these  are  devoted  to  an 
appendix  in  two  chapters — ^the  first, 
'  Of  our  Great  Poets ; '  the  second, 
'  Of  our  Great  Composers.'  Or,  in 
other  words,  a  fifth  of  the  book  sud- 
denly, and  to  me  startlingly,  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  Music  and 
Poetry. 

I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  correlation  of  these  latter 
topics  with  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  main  body  of  the  treatise. 
Here  was  a  moral  and  mental 
phenomenon  which  arrested  my 
attention  and  challenged  examina- 
tion. Here,  thought  I  to  myself^  are 
music  and  poet^  presented  to  me 
in  an  entirely  new  combination,  and 
in  rather  strange  company,  not,  one 
would  think,  very  congemal  to  their 
nature.  Is  this,  I  asked  myself,  a 
natural  or  an  unnatural  alliance? 
Music  and  poetry  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  be  the  natural  allies  of 
faith — at  least,  fedth  in  the  existence 
of  Deity  and  heavenly  powers,  and 
of  man's  immortality  in  an  unseen 
and  eternal  world.  They  had  ap- 
peared as  streams  of  inspiration,  the 
source  of  which  was  most  likely  to 
be  found  *  fast  by  the  oracle  of  GkxL,' 
and  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  de- 
molished temples  and  ruined  shrines. 
They  were  streams,  I  thought,  liable 
to  be  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  first 
cold  breath  of  doubt.  How,  then, 
could  I  help  asking  myself.  Are 
these  powers  naturally  and  legid- 
mately  invoked  by  an  utter  un- 
believer like  Strauss?  Does  he 
understand  their  nature  and  com- 
prehend their  message  when  he  so 
invokes  them,  and  avows  his  con- 
tinued delight  in  them?  or  are 
they  charged  with  any  message  at 
all  to  humanity  P  It  will  be  admitted 
that  this,  at  all  events,  is  an  interest- 
ing question. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
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place,  to'  etMie  the  odnclnsions  ar- 
rired  at  by  Straoas  in  thia  hia  last 
work— bia  final  beqaeat  to  a  too 
belieTing  world.  These  conclnsions 
will  be  nakedly  stated,  and  wi^ont 
anj  attempt  to  combat  them. 

His  answer  to  the  question,  ^  Are 
we  still  GhrktianB  F'  is  an  absolute  - 
n^attve-*-the  we,  of  course,  only 
applying  to  the  author  himself  and 
Bib  co^negationists.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  this  denial^  as  my  argu- 
ment, when  I  come  to  speak  of 
Straoss's  relation  or  attitude 
towards  music  and  poetry,  will  rest 
on  wider  groonds  than  even  Chris- 
tiaaity  can  supply,  and  will  be  co- 
extensive with  humanity  in  its 
ultimate  religioiis  beliefs  and  aspi- 
lations,  though  it  can  be  historically 
shown  that  the  higher  and  nobler 
creed  is  faTourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grandest  music  and 
the  divinest  poetry. 

I  will  then  at  once  pass  on  to  the 
second  question,  'Have  we  still  a 
fieligbn?'  and  see  what  answers 
are  returned  to  this.  He  utterly 
rejects  the  belief  of  a  personal  and 
conscious  Deity — the  Author  of 
nature,  and  instead  thereof  he  en* 
thrones  the  impersonal,  unconscious 
Cosmos.  Throughout  this  chapter 
Strauss  ia  endeavouring  to  discover 
'whether  our  standpoint,  whose 
highest  idea  is  the  law-governed 
Cosmos,  full  of  life  and  reason,  can 
still  be  called  a  religious  one.'  His 
reply  to  this  is  doubtful,  and 
evidently  unsatisfactory  even  to 
himself,  for  he  says,  *  Finally,  there- 
fore, if  we  are  asked  whether  we 
still  have  a  relision,  our  answer  will 
not  be  aa  rouncuy  negative  as  in  the 
former  case,  but  we  shall  say  Yes  or 
No,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
enquiry.'  I^t  the  reader  remark 
thfl2t  *  the  life  and  reason,'  of  which 
the  Cosmos  is  full,  exists  only  in 
parts  of  it,  i.e.  in  animals  and 
human  beings,  not  in  any  author  or 
pvcmor  of  it,  leaving  us  to  marvel 
how  it  is  that  the  C^mos  is  '  law* 
governed,'  seebg  that  it   is  itself 


unconscious,  impersonal,  unde8ign«> 
ing,  withonts  author,  designer,  or 
law-giver.  I  need  not  say  that 
prayer  is  rejected  as  an  utter  illusion 
and  absurdity. 

Such,  then,  is  Strauss's  indeter- 
minate' and  see-saw  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  question,  'Have  we- 
still  a  Religion  P '  He  cannot  pro- 
nounce definitely  one  way  or  the 
other,  though  he  still '  demands  the 
same  piety  for  our  Cosmos  that  the 
devout  of  old  demanded  for  his 
God.' 

Herein  he  comes  very  abort  of 
the  boldness  of  Schopenhauer,  with 
whom  he  has  travelled  in  complete 
and  harmonious  fellowship  until  this 
last  question  occurs.  Strauss  can- 
not pronounce  positively  Yes  or  No, 
while  Schopenhauer  hesitates  not 
to  return  a  bold  and  ringing  nega- 
tive. He  delivers  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Cosmos  is  something  which 
had  much  better  not  have  existed. 
Another  great  light  (E.  Yon  Hart- 
mann,  author  of  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Uncofiscimis)  says  with  still 
sharper  point,  that  '  the  existing 
universe  or  Cosmos  is  miserable 
throughout,  and  worse  than  no 
universe  at  alL' 

It  may  really  be  doubted  whether 
SchopeiUiauer*s  intrepid  ultimatum 
be  not  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
Strauss's  reasonings.  The  latter 
philosopher  is  evidently  regarded 
with  much  contempt  by  the  former, 
for  '  according  to  Schopenhauer  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  all 
religions  and  systems  of  philosophy 
consists  in  this  optimist  or  pessi- 
mist character ;  and,  moreover,  he 
regards  optimism  throughout  as 
the  stand-point  of  dullness  and 
triviality',  while  all  the  more  pro- 
found and  distinguished  spirits 
occupy,  like  himself,  the  stand-point 
of  pessimism.'  By  this  we  see  that 
to  cherish  malted  hopes  through 
life,  to  view  life  itself  as  a  solemn 
trust,  and  as  the  opening  scene  of 
an  endless  career,  and  therefore  t6 
have  a  great  sense  of  oneself,  and 
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to  feel  thankful  for  the  gift  of 
existence  as  entailing  glorious  pro- 
spects, when  we  look  within  and 
find  what  infinite  capacities  of  action 
and  enjoyment,  of  virtue  and  pro- 
gression, exist  within  us  now  in  the 
germ,  and  maj  all  hereafter  be  un- 
folded in  some  higher  sphere — all 
this,  it  appears,  is  the  sign  of  a 
trivial  mind,  and  of  a  degraded  in- 
telligence. True  intellect  is  shown 
in  quenching  all  aspiration,  in  re- 
fusing to  hope  or  to  be  comforted, 
and  in  contemplating  annihilation. 
A  great  man  said  of  old,  '  Magni  est 
animi  semper  speraro.'  We  must 
now  change  the  word,  and  read — 
such  is  the  new  faith — *  desperare.' 

From  this  we  see  that  there  is  a 
final  leap  into  the  darkness  of 
the  abyss  from  which  Strauss 
recoiled,  while  he  stood  shivering 
on  the  brink,  and  not  able  to  say 
whether  he  had  still  a  religion  or 
no,  or  whether  the  very  name  of  it 
was  not  to  be  rejected  as  a  folly,  as 
Schopenhaunr  has  so  resolutely  set 
him  the  example.  The  latter  de- 
clares that  'it  would  be  better  if 
no  life  had  arisen  on  the  earth  any 
more  than  on  the  moon.'  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Cosmos  deserves  to 
be  cursed,  not  venerated.  All  this 
is  very  shocking  to  Strauss,  who 
remarks,  *  If  the  universe  is  a  thing 
which  had  better  not  have  existed, 
then  surely  the  speculation  of  the 
philosopher,  as  forming  part  of  this 
universe,  is  a  speculation  which  he 
hadbetternothavespeculated.'  This 
is  after  all  but  a  feeble  and  pitiful 
answer  to  what  very  fairly  results 
from  Strauss's  own  principles.  But 
we  shall  see  this  better  when  I  an- 
nounce the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
the  third  and  fourth  chapters. 

Strauss  utterly  rejects  the  old 
religious  conception  of  the  universe 
as  the  work  of  a  self-conscious 
Creator,  though  he  still  speaks  of  a 
purpose  in  the  universe,  and  of  an 
•  object  of  the  terrene  development.' 
But  in  so  speaking,  he  aoclares 
that  he  does  so  only  in  a  *  sub- 


jective sense.'  Nevertheless,  he 
sees  an  expansion  of  life  from  the 
original  moUusca  and  Crustacea, 
which  exclusively  occupied  the 
primaeval  earth,  and  even  higher 
manifestations  of  existence.  All 
this  looks  like  an  undeniable  pur- 
pose. But  absolutely  denying  all 
consciousness  and  design,  his  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  un- 
able to  say  whether  he  has  a  reli- 
gion or  no.  This  feeling  must  be 
increased  by  his  belief  that  although 
there  is  development  in  some  parts 
of  the  Cosmos,  yet  that  *the  all' 
is  in  no  succeeding  moment  more 
perfect  than  in  the  preceding  one, 
nor  vice  versa:  there  exists  in  it, 
in  &ct,  no  such  distinction  of  sooner 
or  later,  because  all  gradations  and 
stages  of  contraction  and  expansion, 
ascent  and  decline,  becoming  and 
perishing,  exist  side  by  side  in  it, 
mutually  supplementing  each  other 
to  infinity. 

Such  is  his  doctrine  in  regard  to 
'  the  All  or  Plenum,'  but  in  regard 
to  the  earth — and  man  he  conceives 
entirely  belongs  to  this  earth,  has 
no  existence  apart  from  it,  for  each 
individual  becomes  extinct  at  death 
— his  beliefs  or  apprehensions  are 
of  the  most  melancholy  kind.  He 
says,  'It  is  probable  that  a  time 
will  come  in  the  distant  future, 
when  the  earth  will  grow  yet  colder, 
drier,  and  more  sterile  than  she  is 
at  present ' — '  a  time  must  come 
when  the  earth  will  be  no  longer 
inhabited, — nay,  when  she  will  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  planet.  Then 
all  that  which,  in  the  course  of  her 
development,  was  produced  and  in 
a  manner  accomplished  by  her— 
all  living  and  rational  beings,  and 
all  their  productions,  all  political 
or^nisations,  all  works  of  art  and 
science — will  not  only  have  neces- 
sarily vanished  fi*om  existence  with- 
out a  trace,  but  even  the  memory 
of  them  will  survive  in  no  mind,  as 
the  history  of  the  earth  must  natu- 
rally finish  with  her.' 

Surely  this   is  the  frigid  zone 
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of  human  thought — its  extromest 
desolation — the  onter  darkness  of 
tbe  human  spirit.  We  shall  pre- 
sentlj  enqnire  whether  music  and 
poetiy  can  exist  in  sach  an  atmo- 
sphere, whether  they  are  creatures 
of  such  a  clime.  Yet  Strauss  is 
unwilling  to  part  with  either  of 
these  radiant  existences,  just  as  he 
is  unwilling  to  part  company  finally 
with  the  idea  of  'piety,*  which  he 
thinks  is  still  due  to  the  unconscious 
Plenum,  though  it  never  designed 
either  being  or  benefit  to  anybody. 
He  reproaches  the  more  logical 
Schopenhauer  for  his  rude  speeches 
about  the  Plenum,  and  even  calls 
it  *  blasphemy.'  He  finds  it  hard 
indeed  to  abdicate  all  relationship 
to  piety — to  disown  all  sympathy 
or  oommnnion.  with  music  and 
poetry — for  these  three  he  instinc- 
tively feels  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  exalted  moods  of  mind.  Yet 
he  finds  himself  at  a  loss  how  to 
find  a  place  for  them  in  his  system, 
and  scarcely  knows  whether  they 
deserre  to  be  retained  or  not.  It 
is  not  every  thinker  who  has  nerve 
enough  to  be  a  Schopenhauer,  and 
resolutely  to  doff  and  cast  to  the 
winds  the  last  rag  of  his  humanity — 
its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  tastes,  and 
its  affections. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
say  'What  is  our  Bule  of  Life' 
under  such  a  conception  of  the 
universe ;  but  this  Strauss  attempts 
in  his  fourth  chapter.  It  is  a  model 
of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  good 
feeling  compared  with  the  preceding 
ones.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
sense  of  forlomness  and  desolation 
experienced  by  one  on  first  arriving 
at  his  stand-point  is  awful  indeed. 
He  feels  alone  in  the  universe,  with 
no  Higher  Intelligence  to  protect 
and  care  for  him,  with  no  hope  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  meanwhile  he 
feels  the  cruelindifference  of  Nature, 
like  l^ton's  Adam— 

The  sun, 
All  tmooDcemad  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Hit  xQty  progreBS  smiling. 


Whatever  be  our  woes  or  wretched- 
ness, the  wheels  of  nature  must 
revolve;  no  matter  how  many 
millions  of  sensitive  creatures  are 
crushed  beneath  their  furious  and 
incessant  play,  man  can  only  look 
up  in  mute  terror  at  their  inexor- 
able whirl.  He  is  under  the  iron 
sway  of  necessity,  and  he  must  do 
what  he  can  to  cheer  his  short 
abode  in  this  world,  which  is  his 
only  dwelling  and  concern.  And 
Strauss  brightens  his  existence  in 
a  way  which  xpight  be  expected 
from  his  highly  cultivated  intelli- 
gence and  amiable  nature.  He 
greatly  extols  patriotism,  and  felt 
a  vivid  interest  in  the  late  struggles 
and  glorious  victories  of  Father- 
land. He  calls  patriotism  'the 
sole  ascent  to  humanitarianism. 
The  nations,  with  their  peculiarities, 
are  the  Divinely  ordained,  namely, 
the  natural  forms  through  which 
mankind  manifests  itself.'  No 
sooner  does  Strauss  use  the  phrase 
'  Divinely  ordained '  than  he  hastens 
to  correct  himself  by  explaining  it 
to  mean  nothing.  He  had  before 
said  that  man  is  the  workmanship 
of  no  Grod,  but '  springs  out  of  the 
depths'  of  unconscious,  insensate 
nature,  and  returns  to  it,  and  re- 
lapses into  nothingness. 

Throughout  this  chapter  on  the 
*  Rule  of  Life '  we  constantly  remark 
this  inconsistency  both  of  language 
and  feeling.  Thus  he  says,  *■  Ever 
remember  that  thou  art  human,  not 
merely  a  natural  production' — 
'ever  remember  that  thou,  and 
everything  thou  beholdest  within 
and  around  thee,  all  that  befalls  thee 
and  others,  is  no  disjointed  fragment,, 
no  wild  chaos  of  atoms  or  casualties,, 
but  that  it  all  springs,  according  to 
eternal  laws,  from  the  one  prima! 
source  of  all  life,  all  reason,  and  all 
good ;  this  is  the  essence  of  all 
religion.'  'Eternal  laws,'  but  no 
lawgiver  I  *  a  primal  source  of  life 
and  reason  and  goodness,'  but 
that  primal  source  dead  matter, 
whether  it  be  in  a  solid  form  or 
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that  of  a  universally  diffused  hot 
gas,  but  which  has  potentially  in- 
cluded in  itself,  most  nnaccoimtably, 
with  no  external  cause  and  no 
designer,  life,  and  law,  and  order, 
and  reason,  and  goodness,  and  joy, 
and  music,  and  poetry !  One  would 
hare  thought,  Chaos  having  accom- 
plished so  much,  it  would  be  logical 
to  refuse  to  set  any  limits  to  man's 
future  progress.  For  surely  the 
emergence  of  sensation,  and  life, 
and  tiiought,  and  conscience,  out  of 
the  depths  of  b^ite,  insensate, 
unorganised  matter,  by  its  tin- 
accountable  and  inscrutable  work- 
ings, is  a  less  difficulty  than  further 
progress  when  the  ascent  has  once 
commenced.  We  know  that  a  ca- 
terpillar emerges  into  a  butterfly  : 
why  deem  man's  further  ascent  im- 
possible ?  When  no-life;  and  no- 
reason,  and  no-design  have  accom- 
plished such  marvels,  why  deem 
further  developments  irrational? 
Negatives  have  hitherto  been  won- 
derfully prolific.  Why  should  living 
objects  and  present  realities  h^ 
treated  as  necessarily  barren  ?  But 
Strauss  resolutely  puts  a  bar  to  all 
hope  in  the  individual ;  he  has 
determined  that  natural  death  is 
extinction,  and  will  not  listen  to 
any  suggestions  of  hope. 

We  have  now  seen  enough  of  his 
system,  for  it  was  not  my  purpose 
to  confute,  but  only  to  explain  it ; 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  a  consideration  of  the  two 
chapters  on  music  and  poetry,  which 
are  so  unexpectedly  interpolated  in 
this  sceptical  volume.  We  shall 
enquire  whether  these  two  great 
gifts  of  Strauss  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  system — ^whether  they 
are  charged  with  any  message  ii> 
mankind,  whether  they  have  any 
serious  import  or  dignity,  or  whether 
they  are  only  airy  delusions. 

I  have  said  that  the  appendix 
deals  with  subjects  which  seem 
quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
treatise  —  which  seem,  to  speak 
bluntly,    thrust   by  the  head  and 


shoulders  into  a  most  uncongenial 
sphere.  But  the  introduction  of 
these  ethereal  faculties  in  immediate 
sequence  to  a  declaration  of  the 
author's  repulsive  creed — ^binding 
together,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
living  with  the  dead  in  a  most 
Mercutian  embrace — is  less  ex- 
traordinary when  we  know  what 
accounts  tor  it.  The  author  felt 
forlorn,  as  teell  he  might,  and  as  he 
himself  acknowledges,  on  contempla- 
tion of  his  situation  in  this  unin- 
telligible world,  and  especially  in 
the  prospect  of  death — sickness 
and  pain  before,  only  darkness  and 
annihilation  beyond.  And  he  na- 
turally cast  about  for  sotne  dom- 
pensation  in  this  dreary  look  out, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  found  it  in 
music  and  poetry.  We  will  now 
examine  with  what  truth  and  con- 
sistency he  has  done  so,  and  whether 
his  creed— no  Ch)d  and  no  here- 
after for  man — and  these  exalted 
^Ebculties  can  wotk  harmoniously- 
together. 

If  these  powers  have  no  corre- 
sponding realities  somewhere  in 
the  universe  to  which  we  may 
hereafter  attain,  then  are  they  not 
only  unaccountable  in  their  orig^, 
but  they  are  glittering  delusions, 
beguiling  the  soul  by  &lse  promises 
— ^not  indeed  promises  to  Strauss 
and  his  co-non-religionists,  for  he 
knows  beforehand  that  they  exist 
only  as  fireworks  exist,  and  leave  no 
more  trace  behind.  Still  he  values 
them  as  a  momentary  intoxication, 
exerting  an  influence  like  opium, 
inducing  gorgeous  dreams.  But 
neither  can  he  escape  the  penalty  of 
the  opium  eater,  a  sense  of  a 
chilling  contrast  when  the  brief  rap- 
ture is  over,  and  a  feeling  of  desola- 
tion more  oppressive  than  ever. 
According  to  him,  these  powers — 
for  powers  they  certainly  are,  albeit 
only  mocking  powers,  standing  out 
in  utter  contrast  to  all  the  realities 
of  nature  and  the  universe,  hither- 
to falsely  deemed  ethereal  and 
divine ;  the  latter  they  cannot  be, 
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for  nothing  is  divine— have  only  the 
dignify  or  permanence  of  some 
delioaiy  of  ilie  season  or  other 
piodnotioii  of  the  cnlinarj  art — ^a 
basin  of  tortle  soup,  or  a  pdte  de 
Joie  groi  de  Perigard^r  rather  the 
oondimeftits  and  flavourings  of  these 
—they  tickle  the  senses  for  the 
moment,  and  then  all  is  over ;  their 
miflrion  is  folfilled. 

The  first  appendix  is  *  Of  our 
Great  Poets,'  whom  he  prononnoes 
to  be  Goetiiet  SehiUer,  andLessing, 
and  the  entire  ohapter  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  their  merits  and 
a  oompanson  of  theiv  claims  to 
greatness.  Withthislhavenothing 
now  to  do^  even  were  I  competent 
to  diacnss  it.  I  have  now  only  to 
doirith  poetry  itself*  and  the  place 
aangned  to  it  by  Strauss  in  his 
fljitMn.  He  views  it  and  values  it 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the 
]o88  ef  religions  faith— as  a  momen* 
taiy  begnilement  of  the  mind  under 
its  sense  of  forlomness  and  isolation 
produced  by  the  absence  of  the 
hopes  and  supports  of  what  he  calls 
'the  old  faitii' — his  own  being 
'the  new,'  and  this  'new  faith' 
being  only  a  faith  in  our  utter 
extinction  at  deaths  This  new 
fiuth  is  indeed  what  Lycophron 
calls  a  bachelor's  wife,  \lfvxpoy 
vupayKoXM/ia,  *  a  cold  armful.' 

It  became  him,  therefore,  to  have 
preceded  his  discussion  of  the  genius 
and  works  of  these  three  great 
writers,  by  considering  the  nature 
of  poet^ry  itself— how  it  came  to 
exist,  what  was  its  genesis^  or,  in 
other  words,  what  accounts  for  it. 
It  is  a  power  which  stands  out  in 
total  contrast  to  ordinary  life  and 
its  pursuits,  it  is  a  thing  apart.  The 
word  'inspiration'  is  specially  ap- 
plied to  it.  We  do  not  hear  of  it 
in  the  market  or  the  streets,  in  par- 
liaments or  courts  of  justice,  nor 
maoh  in  the  daily  life  of  the  toiling 
masses,  in  this  weary,  work-a-day 
world.  Strangely,  however,  Strauss 
assumes  its  existence  at  once,  and 
without  further  preface  proceeds  to 


deal  with  the  works  of  its  highest 
German  exemplars. 

It  is  thus  he  conmiences  the  ap- 
pendix which  is  to  unfold  his  pit)- 
posed  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
all  belief  except  in  our  mpidly  ap- 
proaching return  to  nothingness: 
'Inasmuch  as  the  gift  of  poetry 
belongps  to  the  conunon  endowment 
of  human  nature,  a  poetic  Hteratui^ 
existing  at  least  among  all  civilised 
nations,'  &c.  Ac.  This  is  aU  that 
concerns  onr  purpose,  for  he  at  once 
dives  into  the  qnestbn  of  German 
poetry,  and  the  exquisite  adaptation 
of  the  Gbrman  language  to  th\d 
work  of  poetical  translation,  and 
how  'it  is  the  only  one  of  thB 
living  languages  that  possesses  the 
capacity  of  rendering  the  poetio 
productions  of  *the  various  nations 
oi  ancient  and  modem  times  in 
their  original  metres,^  so  that 'we 
Germans  can  rcMd  in  translations 
all  that  has  been  produced  since 
nearly  three  thousand  years  fW)m 
the  Ganges  to  the  Tagns — transla- 
tions which  make  us  not  only  sensi- 
ble to  the  spirit  and  matter,  but  to 
the  linguistic  and  metrical  form,  in 
its  most  delicate  shades.' 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  to 
show  the  Hterary  ardour  and  attain- 
ments of  Strauss,  which  he  had 
before  his  exchange  of  the  old  faith 
for  the  new — how  he  delighted  in 
these  things,  and  continues  to  culti- 
vate  them  even  from  his  new  stand- 
point. 

But  still  he  ought  to  have  afforded 
us  some  explanation  of  the  origin 
and  existence  of  poetry,  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  has  treated  the 
other  powers  and  feicalties  of  man. 
Thus  he  has  in  his  second  chapter 
discussed  the  origin  of  Religion,  and 
sought  to  explain  its  first  develop- 
ment. He  thinks  that  '  the  Epicu- 
rean derivation  of  piety  from  fear 
has  Inoontestably  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  it ; '  and  that  '  mankind 
have  originally  been  led  to  religion, 
not  by  the  disinterested  desire  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  bat  by  the 
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selfish  craving  for  material  welfare.' 
Very  good :  he  thought  himself 
bouDd  to  acconnt  for  it,  and  this  he 
has  done — ^to  his  own  satisfaction. 

He  has  also  traced  the  first 
development  of  moral  qualities, 
as  he  has  traced  in  his  own  manner 
the  original  conception  of  Gk)d. 
He  has  traced  the  descent  of  man 
from  the  ape  according  to  the  Dar- 
winian process,  and  he  has  traced 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  animal 
into  the  man.  He  has  traced  the 
genesis  of  reason  and  conscience. 
He  has  also  explained  the  genesis 
of  the  Honl,  believing  that  as  motion 
is  transformed  into  heat,  so  nnder 
other  conditions  it  may  be  trans* 
formed  into  sensation  and  even  into 
thought. 

Was  he  not  also  bound  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  music  and  poetry  P 
These  he  declares  to  be '  the  common 
endowment  of  human  nature/  and 
then  at  once  passes  on  to  a- discus- 
sion of  the  chef'd^(Bw>r<is  of  each. 
But  surely  these  are  Powers  so 
strange  and  so  peculiar,  so  exalted 
above  the  ordinary  sphere  of  hu- 
manity, so  much  out  of  keeping  or 
proportion  to  the  common  tenor 
of  human  life  and  the  general  cur- 
rent of  human  affairs,  that  he  was 
the  more  bound  to  account  for  them, 
and  to  show  that  a  Handel  or  a 
Shakespeare  are,  after  all,  only  na- 
tural derivations  from  the  monkey. 
He  should  have  shown  that  these 
two  gifts  are  nothing  more  than 
very  conceivable  emanations  of  a 
brute. 

It  will  be  ea«»y  to  show — ^nay,  the 
proof  is  included  in  the  very  de- 
scription and  definition  of  these 
faculties — that  music  and  poetry  are 
attributes  of  a  higher  sphere  than 
that  which  owns  a  merely  animal 
origin.  These  are  purely  ideal 
faculties.  The  poet  may  be  said  to 
move  in  a  world  where  the  elements 
are  so  fine  as  to  be  plastic  to  the 
volitions  of  the  mind.  He  sees  a 
Might  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.'    He  has  a  vision  denied  to 


common  mortals,  but  still  one 
which  other  minds  can  receive^ 
though  they  could  not  create  it. 
And  if  they  cannot  receive  the 
whole  vision,  as  indeed  they  cannot 
in  all  its  original  strength  and 
majesty,  yet  they  can  appropriate  at 
least  a  portion  of  ^,  and  enter 
partly  at  least  into  the  joy  and 
rapture.  Hence  Strauss  is  quite 
right  in  calling  poetry '  the  common 
endowment  of  human  nature.'  Just 
as  music  is ;  for  the  human  ear  is 
more  or  less  musical,  there  being 
scarcely  anyone  who  is  utterly 
destitute  of  musical  sensibility. 
And  when  any  one  is  so,  the  defect 
depends  on  causes  not  mental,  but 
organic. 

DMi  poetry  also  subjects  *the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind '  by  seeing  actual  things  in  a 
new  and  more  impressive  aspect, 
which  of  course  is  owing  to  the 
greater  sensibility  and  deeper  in- 
sight of  the  seer.  But  it  is  not 
physical  sight  which  causes  this. 
The  superior  insight  is  wholly  that 
of  the  spirit.  A  more  luminous 
spirit  here  uses  the  fleshly  organs, 
and  pours  its  own  warmth  and 
radiance  over  the  outward  scene. 
As  Goethe  well  says  in  Wtlhelm 
Meisier,  '  even  the  rich  man  cannot 
discern  such  costliness  in  his  idol 
grandeurs,  as  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  him  shining  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  poet's  spirit.' 

In  both  ways  alike  we  may 
safely  defy  Strauss  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  poetry  to  the  gradual  un- 
folding and  expansion  of  physical 
powers.  He  was,  however,  bound 
to  make  the  attempt,  as  be  has 
already  <[one  in  the  case  of  language 
and  reason  and  conscience.  It  is 
not  apnori  so  reasonable  and  natural 
that  a  baboon  should  emerge  into 
an  ^schylus  or  a  Pindar,  a  Dante, 
a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Goethe,  that  he 
was  warranted  in  not  even  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem — which 
attempt  he  could  only  in  common 
consistency  decline  on  the  ground 
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that  the  transition  and  exaltation  in 
qaestion  was  so  easy  and  natural 
that  it  might  be  safelj  left  to  the 
discernment  of  the  reader,  and 
therefore  passed  over  without  ex- 
planation. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  this  de- 
velopment lessened  by  imagining 
'  periods  of  immeasurable  duration.' 
This  is  the  common  device  for  over- 
oomiDg  an  inconceivable  difficulty, 
bj  Darwin,  Strauss,  and  Co.  They 
seem  to  say — *take  a  hundred 
thousand  years' — if  you  still  find 
it  inconceivable,  they  are  generous 
and  will  give  you  'half  a  million 
years.'  But  this  only  adds  in  an- 
other way  to  the  inconceivability 
of  such  metamorphoses.  For  the 
greater  the  number  of  ages  the  brute 
nature  remained  in  one  groove,  the 
more  hopeless  would  it  appear  that 
it  should  ever  emerge  from  that 
low  condition  and  ascend  to  a 
higher  rank  and  a  quite  dififerent 
Older  of  creation.  We  hear  much 
of  *  inherited  habits.'  But  the 
longer  the  lineage — the  greater 
number  of  ages  these  habits  have 
prevailed,  the  more  pressure  would 
they  exert,  the  more  fixity  would 
they  acquire,  so  that  our  natural 
expectation  would  be  to  find  them 
al^lntely  indelible ;  and  the  condi- 
tion and  powers  of  all  the  living 
creatures  we  know  confirm  this. 
If  the  poet  truly  says  of  custom 
that  it  lies  on  us  with  a  weight 

Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life, 

what  are  yre  to  think  of  the  '  in- 
herited habits '  of  myriads  of  ages  Y 
No    animal  has    ever    been    so 
honoured,  so  carefully  tended  and 
so  prized  by  man,  as  the  horse.   He 
has  been  for  many  ages  the  com- 
panion and  darling  of  man.    Yet, 
is  the  horse  of  to-day  more  exalted 
than  the  horse  of  Job,  and  Homer, 
and  Virgil  ?  Do  we  notice  him  to  be 
in  a  course  of  transition  to  a  higher 
state  of  being,  accompanied   with 
some  change  of  form,  and  with  a 
manifest  enlargement  of  capacity  P 
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We  notice  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
moreover  expect  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Wo  confidently  expect  him 
to  remain  a  horse,  he  and  his  de- 
scendants, to  the  last  chapter  of  this 
world's  history.  Neither  the  ant 
nor  the  bee  is  a  whit  more  saga- 
cious than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  or  Virgil.  They  are  not 
in  course  of  transition  to  a  higher 
platform — they  are  absolutely  sta- 
tionary— their  organs  no  way  either 
improved  or  multiplied. 

The  geuesis  of  poetry  involves 
an  entirely  new  development,  and 
one  of  a  different  order  from  even 
those  of  the  moral  qualities ;  still 
more  from  those  which  have  respect 
to  physical  or  material  ends.  The 
latter  group  relates  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  physical  ends  or 
wants ;  but  the  improvement  of 
these  faculties  does  not  in  the  least 
help  us  to  the  acquisition  of  poetry 
as  the  'common  endowment'  of 
humanity.  Poetry  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  improvement  of  me- 
chanical genius.  It  has  altogether 
a  different,  almost  a  foreign,  domain. 

Nor  does  Strauss  by  his  supposed 
development  of  moral  qualities  in 
man  from  the  one  fountain  of  soci- 
ability in  his  breast  at  all  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Half-bestial  man, 
the  offshoot  of  the  primieval  ape, 
may  have  acquired  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  courage,  of  justice,  and 
even  of  some  restraint  on  lawless 
sexual  desire — he  may  have  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  prudence. 
But  poetry  is  different  from  all 
these  earthbom  qualities ;  it  is  an 
ethereal  sense,  rather  at  war  vdth 
prudence  and  all  the  qualities 
founded  on  selOshness,  than  emanat- 
ing from  them.  It  is  not  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  faculties,  but  be- 
longs wholly  to  another  region  of 
mind.  It  belongs  not  to  the  pre- 
sent material  existence,  with  its 
wants  and  necessities  and  stem 
limitations,  but  to  an  ideal  sphere. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
the  two  worlds,  and  Strauss  does 
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Xiot  afford  the  filigbtesfc  hint  how 
this  gulf  hafi  been  overpassed.  A 
gradual  expanding  lof  the  physical 
instincts  would  never  oondact  the 
mere  animal  into  this  sphere  of 
idealism  and  enchantment.  Stranss 
onght  not  to  have  given  this  ap- 
pendix to  his  work  unless  he  had 
been  prepared  to  exhibit,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  derivation 
of  music  and  poetry,  just  as  he  has 
exhibit^,  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
genesis  of  language  and  reason  and 
conscience.  Neither  '  sexual  selec- 
tion '  nor  ^  inherited  habits '  will 
account  for  this.  Mere  animality 
would  never  develop  into  adora- 
tion, ideal  delight,  wonder  and 
transport,  and  these  are  the  consti- 
tuents of  poetry. 

If  Strauss  had  attempted  to  bridge 
over  this  interval,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  argued  that  poets  are  es- 
pecially sensitive  to  the  glories  of  the 
material  universe — that  they  are 
especially  averse  to  abstractions,  and 
tbat  tbis  shows  that  their  so-called 
Divine  art  begins  and  terminates  in 
matter,  and  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  on  the  same  .principles  as  the 
less  ecstatic  or  non-ecstatic  and 
non-imaginative  faculties.  Butthis 
would  be  to  misconceive  the  very 
attitude  of  the  poetical  mind  in  con- 
templating the  universe.  It  is  in 
quest  of  no  object  of  utility  or  con« 
venience,  of  no  increase  of  safety  or 
comfort,  of  no  low  terrestrial  aim 
whatsoever.  It  is  not  even  in 
search  of  Ipiowledge.  Beasoning 
it  is  generally  averse  to.  Nothing 
connected  with  labourer  mechanism 
engages  it.  It  does  not  care  even 
to  understand  the  processes  of 
nature,  still  less  to  turn  them  to 
account.  What  Wordsworth  says 
of  himself  equally  applies  to  all 
poets.  He  is  '  contented  to  enjoy 
the  things  which  others  understand.' 
And  how  is  this  supreme  and 
ecstatic  enjoyment  attained  by  him? 
]3y  the  light  of  ideas.  What  trans- 
ports him  in  the  sight  of  the 
universe  is  the  discovery  of  love, 


beauty,  tenderness,  pityi  parity, 
joy,  power,  and  will,  and  all  these 
as  connectod  with  an  hereafter  by 
&ith  and  hope.  He  does  not  care 
for  explanations  ;  he  seeks  rather  to 
wonder  and  enjoy.  Scienco  looks 
at  the  universe  with  a  cold  gaze, 
necessarily  and  properly  a  cold 
gaze,  because  otherwise  it  could 
neither  observe  in  minnte  detail, 
which  is  so  necessary,  nor  reason 
upon  observed  phenomena.  The 
least  breath  of  passion  would  de- 
range and  frustrate  all  the  processes 
of  the  scientific  mind.  But  poetry 
surveys  the  universe  with  im- 
passioned gaze,  and  sees  it  wholly 
under  moralor  rather  Divineaspects. 
Science  is  satisfied  when  it  can 
discover  a  law,  but  poetry  is  im- 
patient of  abstractions,  and  sees  all 
under  the  h'ght  of  personality,  and 
these  personal  affections  readily 
pass  into  devotion.  The  habit  of 
the  one  mind  is  calmness,  caution, 
patience ;  whereas  the  poet,  to  use 
the  words  of  Aristotle,  is  /lavAiroc, 
cvorariKoc,  transported  out  of  him- 
self with  an  enthusiasm  allied  to 
madness. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  three 
degrees  of  altitude  in  man.  The 
first  and  lowest  degree  is  the  cun- 
ning or  wisdom  of  the  animal, 
and  its  power  to  adapt  means  to 
proximate  and  individual  ends  for 
comfort,  safety,  or  usefulness  to 
itself. 

The  second  degree  is  intellectual 
and  moral.  In  this  is  opened  a 
larger  and  wider  power,  informed 
by  conscience  and  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  beneficence.  Not  only 
individual  but  general  ends  are 
here  regarded,  and  reaching  as  far 
as  the  mind  can  penetrate  into  or 
imagine  of  futurity. 

The  third  degree  of  altitude  is 
that  which  may  be  described  as 
spiritual,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
celestial.  In  this  degree  the  soul 
or  spirit  works  in  another  fashion. 
It  abjures  reasonings  and  is  guided 
by  the  finest  and  deepest  intuitions. 
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The  great  works  of  music  and  poetry 
bekmg  to  this  region.  Sach  works 
are  not  produced  by  an  extension 
or  improyement  of  the  lower  and 
less  inspired  Realties,  bnt  by  a  dif- 
ferent power,  different  altogether  in 
its  mode  of  working,  and  prndncing 
rescdts  which  no  time  and  no  endea* 
Toar  and  no  rewards  conld  produce 
— eren  if  the  latter  extended  to  the 
giving  of  crowns  and  kingdoms. 
Such  a  work  is  the  Macbeth  of 
Shakespeare — such  a  work  is  the 
Mesdah  of  Handel,  the  labour  or 
inspiration  of  twenty-three  days! 
Ton  cannot  account  for  such  works 
hj  any  principle  of  continuity  from 
the  lower  fisKmlties,  they  are  emana« 
tkms  from  a  higher  sphere  of  mind, 
that  which  gires  a  fiery  and  seraphic 
insight  into  things,  and  fixes  its 
conceptions  in  forms  more  durable 
than  the  mountains  or  the  rocks. 

These  three  degrees  of  altitude  in 
the  mind  are  not  continuous  but 
discrete  d^^rees.  Reason  and  con-' 
Bcioice  do  not  develop  into  music 
and  poetry.  All  are  willing  to 
allow  to  the  lower  tribes  the  first 
degree.  Strauss,  Darwin,  and  their 
fo&wers  beUeye  they  can  expUin 
the  ^enesEiB  of  the  second  degree  by 
ecmtmuity  and  expansion  from  the 
first ;  bat  Strauss  does  not  attempt 
any  explanation  of  the  rise  of  the 
thod,  though  he  highly  ralues  ite 
great  achievements,  and  calls  them 
a  eompensation  for  the  loss  of  aU 
hope  or  expectation  of  an  hereafter. 

I  shall  presentiy  show,  when  I 
oome  to  speak  more  specially  of 
music,  that  they  are  no  compensa- 
tion at  ally  but  rather  constitute  an 
aggravation  of  the  gloom.  They 
are  false  lighte  which  blaze  and 
sparkle  for  a  moment,  but  which, 
hj  their  contrast  with  the  hopeless 
realities  of  his  condition,  leave  a 
man  in  worse  darkness  than  before. 
When  the  splendour  is  past,  the 
darkness  is  intensified. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  tone 
ind  feeling  about  these  things  be- 
tween Strauss  and  the  bulk  of  Dar- 


winians. '  Strauss  honours  music 
and  poetry,  and  clings  to  them  as  a 
dulee  lenimen  of  his  fate,  and  as  a 
refuge  from  utter  forlpmness.  But 
the  Darwinians  generally  feel  a 
scorn  fi>r  such  things — ^they  feel 
most  truly  and  logically  too  that 
they  are  ill  in  keeping  with  man's 
purely  animal  origin.  Man  being 
a  mere  animal  both  in  origin  and 
destiny,  is  it  not  better  uiat  he 
should  make  the  middle  of  his  career 
consistent  with  ite  origin  and  ite 
end?.  Why  encourage  such  fan- 
tastic though  brilliant  vanities  P  As 
man  is  only  of  the  earth,  let  him 
deave  to  the  earth,  and  look  no 
higher.  One  who  knows  them  well 
thus  writes :  *  Genuine  evolutionisto 
appear  to  have  no  interest  in  any 
subject  except  natural  history  and 
anthropology.  They  repudiate  all 
enquiries  that  have  no  direct  or 
perceptible  bearing  on  these  central 
objects  of  pursuit.  The  greatest 
poets — ^Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare-^are  passed  by  as  mere^ 
"fiddlers,"  while  metephysicians 
and  theologians  are  denounced  as 
word-jugglers  dealinginidle  abstrac- 
tions and  fictitious  entities.  As  a 
rulej  the  evolutioniste  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  literature,  philo- 
sophy or  history.' 

Knowing  this  fiict,  the  subject** 
matter  of  the  appendix  to  Strauss* 
work  struck  me  the  more.  It  is, 
however,  easy  to  account  for  this 
great  difference  of  feeling  between 
our  author,  though  a  most  thorough- 
paced and  obsequious  Darwinian,, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sect.  He  had 
loved  and  studied  the  cheft  d^csuvre  of 
the  great  poets  and  composers  long 
before  he  imbibed  the  Darwinian 
philosophy,  and  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  discard  them  and  disown 
all  sympathy  with  them.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  part  with  all  that  gives  dig- 
nity and  glory  to  man,  so  he  still  re- 
sorted to  wem  asmomentery  solaces ; 
but  as  he  weU  knew  that  they  are 
lying  vanities,  there  being  no  coun- 
terpart realities  to  them  anywhere  in 
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the  nniverse,  at  least  for  man,  he 
could  not  make  it  appear  that  all 
the  pleasure  derived  firom  the  best 
of  them  ought  to  be  rated  other- 
wise  than  that  given  by  a  glass 
of  gin  or  the  fumes  of  opium  or 
tobacco.  The  main  body  of  the 
hardier  and  younger  neophytes  re- 
ject them  altogether  as  things 
utterly  delusive,  and  which  ill  ac- 
cord with  the  whole  spirit  and 
bearing  of  their  philosophy.  And 
this  we  shall  see  more  clearly  when 
we  consider  the  case  of  music. 

Strauss  commences  the  second 
part  of  his  appendix,  *  Of  our 
Great  Composers,'  with  this  re- 
mark, *Next  to  poetry,  no  art  is 
so  profoundly  important  for  the 
inner  life  of  man  as  music'  With- 
out  going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  creed,  as 
declared  in  this  work,  man  has  no 
inner  life — being  no  more  than  an 
improved  and  developed  animal, 
soon  to  return  to  the  ground  and 
wholly  perish  in  it — ^yet  we  may 
say  confidently  that  man  as  con- 
templated by  Strauss  has  no  in- 
ner life  and  no  future  prospects 
at  all  corresponding  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  feelings  excited  by  music. 
Let  us  develop  this  statement  a 
little,  and  see  whether  it  be  not 
true. 

Man  under  the  Straussian  point 
of  view  can  have  no  inner  life  re- 
sponsive to  the  strains  of  the  highest 
sacred  music.  What  do  those  strains 
breathe  but  the  fervour.of  faith  and 
the  intensity  of  loving  adoration  ? 
Faith  assuredly  not  in  any  definite 
dogmas,  for  music  does  not  deal 
with  defined  and  discriminated 
ideas — that  is  the  province  of  lan- 
guage— but  with  that  which  lies 
deeper  than  conscious  or  logical 
thought — with  the  emotions,  with 
heartfelt  intuitions  and  beliefs, 
with  man's  hopes  and  loves  and  in. 
felt  destiny.  Take  away  a  personal 
God  and  substitute  an  unconscious 
Plenum — to  which,  however,  we 
have  no  relation,  for  we  live,  expire. 


and  are  extinguished  on  this  obscure 
comer  of  space — and  any  reference 
to  things  or  persons  unseen,  remote, 
or  future,  is  to  us  a  mere  imperti- 
nence, a  cold  and  foreign  calculation. 
Take  away  an  hereafter,   and  the 
glowing  hope  of  ascent  to  higher 
spheres,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
grandest    music?     It    is    a    cruel 
mockery  of  our  misery,  for  we  know 
better  t^an  to  believe  its  tales.    Ic 
is  a  magnificent  delusion.     It  walls 
us  for  a  moment  on  high,  only  to 
make  us  feel  the  nakedness  and  the 
indigence  of  our  nature  the  more 
cruelly  when  its  first  effects   are 
over.     It  is  an  intoxicating  potion; 
an   opiate  beguiling  the  soul  and 
misleading  its  iniaginations.     It  is 
a  fervent  appeal  to  powers  which 
do  not  exist ;  it  is  an  utterance  of 
hope  for  which  there  is  no  ground — 
of  trust  when  there  is  none  to  re- 
ward it;  of  prayer  when  there  is 
none  to    hear  or  to  regard;  of  a 
bright  hereafter  when  we  know  full 
well  that  we  are  hastening  onward  to 
the  goal,  and  that  the  dark  earth 
will  soon  entomb  us  and  all  our 
hopes.  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  then, 
altogether  to  forego  such  fisintastio 
delights,  which  while  we  listen  to 
them  must  induce  the  chilling  re- 
flection, '  How  unreal  is  all  this ! ' 
Is  not  the  recovery  from  this  en- 
chantment, and  the  inevitable  recoil 
on  surveying  our  real  destiny — ^not 
brightening  to  a  great  and  glorious 
future,  but  declining,   when   life's 
brief  day  draws  near  the  gloaming, 
to  both  mental  and  bodily  eclipse, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  total  extinc- 
tion— more  painful  than  the  preced- 
ing pleasure  is  worth?     Should  we 
not  rather  feel  inclined  to  agrree 
with  Dryden's  homely  philosophy — 

Rising  above  our  nature  does  no  good ; 
We  must  fall  back  on  our  old  flesh  and 
blood? 

If  music  does  not  correspond  and 
testify  to  a  reality  somewhere,  then 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  transient 
titillation  of  the  acoustic  nerves.   It 
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has  no  greater  meaning  or  dignity 
than  anj  product  of  the  confec- 
tioner's art,  and  has  no  right  to  rank 
above  it,  although,  it  is  true,  no 
reasonable  accoant  can  be  given  how 
it  came  into  existence,  and  no  one 
can  trace  its  genesis:  Strauss,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  not  so  much  as 
attempt  it. 

Naj,  so  sensible  is  he  of  all  this, 
that  he  even  makes  the  following 
mekncholj  confession,  which  is 
eridentlj  wrung  from  him  when  he 
considers  the  case  of  the  '  kind 
reader  who  may,  although  he  has 
felt  impelled,  on  the  whole,  to  place 
himself  on  our  standpoint,  still  har- 
bour many  scruples  which  trouble 
him  at  times,  and  of  which  he 
would  ^ladlj  have  taken  occasion 
togetnd. 

*Ye%  verily,  in  the  ether  to 
which  our  great  poets  transport  us, 
in  the  ocean  of  harmony  in  which 
we  are  enisled  by  our  great  com- 
posers, all  earthly  woe  vanishes  and 
dissolves,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  we 
see  all  those  stains  removed  which 
otherwise,  with  all  our  labour,  we 
cannot  wipe  away.'  Listen,  O 
reader,  to  the  intensely  sad  but 
tnie  words  which  follow :  *  But  this 
If  ofdy  effected  for  eome  fleeting 
momente ;  it  Jtappens  and  counts  only 
in  the  realms  of  phantcuy ;  cu  soon 
Of  toe  retwrn  to  nide  realiiy  and  the 
cramping  cot^nee  of  aettial  life^  we 
are  again  on  aU  eidee  OMailed  hy 
ihs  old  cares,*  Exactly  so;  and  no- 
thing follows  to  blunt  the  force  of 
this  humbling  confession. 

And  now  some  questions  recur. 
Could  music  or  poetry  ever  have  been 
composed  on  the  unbelieving  stand- 
point P  Would  not  that  have  been 
a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  to  all  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  soul  of 
•rt?  Those  great  creators  and 
utists  may  not  all  have  been  be- 
lievers in  definite  dogmas,  but 
Msoredly  they  were  believers  in 
the  ultimate  realisation  of  those 
visions  of  sublimity  and  beauty 
which  they  first  felt  in  their  own 


souls,  and  then  communicated  to 
the  world. 

And  the  next  question  is.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  keep  on  the  low 
level  of  actual  fact,  than  to  soar  on 
high  for  a  few  fleeting  moments, 
only  to  be  plunged  lower  than  ever, 
when  the  last  strain  is  over,  the 
last  vision  disappears  P  And  this 
seems  the  conviction  and  probably 
the  habit  of  most  of  the  tribe.  But 
Strauss — ^who  was  a  lover  of  musio 
before  he  was  an  unbeliever — we 
do  not  mean  in  Christianity,  but  in 
our  primal  instincts  and  intuitionsy. 
to  doubt  which,  as  Lucretius  says. 

Est  rioiATe  fidem  primam^  et  convellere  tota 
FandamentaquibuB  nitatur  Titasalusque — 

Strauss  cannot  do  this,  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  acknowledges  that 
music  and  poetry  are  both  delusivo 
arts,  and  *  count  only  in  the  realms 
of  phantasy.'  They  have  no  real 
basisin  the  convictions  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Strauss  or  Darwin,  and  want- 
ing this,  their  power  of  enchantment 
is  dissolved.  Sundry  of  those  foU 
lowers  may  continue  the  cultivation 
of  them,  after  having  renounced 
all  faith  in  them  as  prophecies  and 
earnests  of  a  future  inheritance,  but 
it  can  only  be  in  a  faint  and  sickly 
manner  as  momentary  anodynes. 
And  if  there  can  be  but  few  cul- 
tivators with  this  unbelief,  much 
more  may  we  feel  confident  that 
there  can  be  no  inventors  at  all. 
To  faith  and  hope  the  artist, 
whether  musical  or  poetical,  may 
indeed  sav»  *  Ye  are  my  wings,'  for 
without  them  he  can  never  soar  to 
the  brightest  heaven  of  invention. 

Even  with  our  author's  strong 
desire  to  brighten  his  dwindling  and 
hopeless  days  with  music,  we  still 
see  how  maimed  and  curtailed  his 
sympathies  had  become.  He  turns 
very  coldly  and  briefly  to  some  of 
the  noblest  composers.  It  is  thus 
that  he  speaks  of  Handel  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach :  *  They  belong,  after  all, 
with  their  whole  manner  of  conceiv- 
ing and  feeling,  to  a  time  into  which 
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for  once  we  maj  let  ourselves  be 
transported,  but  nnth  which  we 
have  no  longer  any  positive  affinity* 
A  most  true  but  most  mournful 
confession,  marking  most  strongly 
because  undesignedly  the  declension 
from  a  higher  to  a  meaner  state  of 
feeling — the  final  settlement  of  the 
soul  on  a  lower  level.  To  find  in 
oneself  no  affinity  with  Handel's 
music,  what  is  it  but  to  find  no 
affinity  with  the  fervour  and  majesty 
of  religious  feeling — no  echo  in  one's 
heart  to  the  highest  sublimity  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving  ?  The 
uncorrupted  heart  of  man  every- 
where  responds  to  it.  To  find  no 
response  to  it  in  our  hearts  is  to 
acknowledge  the  departure  of  all 
the  higher  sentiments — to  have  no 
awe  and  no  reverence — no  exulta- 
tion and  no  joy.  And  what  can  be 
more  profoundly  melancholy  than  to 
perceive  in  oneself  this  moral  de- 
cline, the  sentiment  of  a  man  who 
was  once  better,  and  who  feels  that 
he  is  sinking  in  the  moral  scale,  and 
outliving  all  that  ennobles  life  and 
fills  it  with  glory  ?  From  being  a 
man  as  he  once  conceived  of  man- 
hood,  as  the  heir  of  immortal  hopes, 
to  dwindle  into  an  animal,  and  from 
an  animal — ^to  nothing. 

No,  indeed;  Handel's  music  has 
no  Infinity  with  Darwinian  doc- 
trines ;  but  the  point  which  I  in- 
sist on  is  that  one  cannot  account 
for  it,  nor  explain  its  existence  on 
that  system.  Qrand  music  is  the 
utterance  of  emotions  for  which  lan- 
guage is  too  .slow,  too  cold,  and  too 
confined.  It  is  itself  the  earnest  of 
a  higher  existence,  when  we  shall  be 
emancipated  fiwm  material  ligatures, 
and  when  our  sensuous  part  shall 
not  weigh  down  and  obstruct,  but 
minister  to  and  exalt,  the  spiritual. 
It  is  the  prophecy  of  a  glorified 
existence,  as  well  as  a  proof  that 
such  glories  are  already  and  have 
always  been  existing  in  other  regions 
of  creation.  We  are  militant  here, 
and  struggling  after  the  light  and  a 
brighter  day;  but  music,  like  poetiji 


being  a  permanent  power,  shows 
that  there  is  a  counterpart  exist- 
ence not  troubled  and  panting,  but 
secure  and  triumphant,  elsewhere ; 
while  to  him  who  believes  in  no 
such  existence,  the  whole  thing  is 
an  inexplicable  enigma,  better  left 
alone,  and  only  tantalising  the  mind 
with  unreal  shows  of  things  and 
glories  non-existent.  It  is  *•  the  dream 
of  a  shadow.'  But  such  music  can- 
not be  enjoyed  or  appropriated,  still 
less  created,  unless  it  is  received  as 
the  vision  of  a  reality — of  an  endur- 
ing substance  and  a  certain  heritage. 

Now  if  in  Beethoven  there  is  not 
the  same  bright  assurance  of  faith, 
there  is  an  utterance  of  the  stormy 
and  boundless  emotions,  wrestlings, 
and  strugglings  of  the  soul  equally 
inexplicable  on  the  ground  of  the 
Darwinian  origin  and  powers  of 
man.  Darwin  knows  and  feela  the 
inexplicabiliiy.  Hence  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  art  in  any  of  its 
forms.  He  acknowledges  in  his 
work  On  Esrpression  that  he  found 
nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  greatest 
works  of  painters  or  sculptors.  How 
utterly,  then,  would  he  have  found 
himself  at  sea  in  the  still  higher 
and  more  spiritual  region  of  music 
and  poetry !  He  has  showed  himself 
intent  on  diving  down  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  our  being,  and 
remaining  there,  not  on  ascend- 
ing to  the  heights.  Nay;  he 
denies  that  there  are  any  such 
heights ;  treating  all  the  purer  and 
finer  emotions  as  'conventional,' 
unreal,  and  acknowledg^g  only 
animal  propensities,  or  what  is 
plainly  derived  from  merely  animal 
life.  So  base  is  his  idea  of  music 
that  he  believes  it  even  in  its  most 
remote  and  complicated  and  sublime 
developments  to  be  derived  from  the 
amorous  cries  of  wild  beasts,  and 
this  though  the  art  of  musio  has 
its  laws  as  much  founded  in  nature 
as  those  of  the  constitution  of  the 
air  or  the  ether,  as  certain  as  any  of 
the  truths  of  geometry. 

The  influence  of  music  is,  indeed, 
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a  mjsterj;  bat  it  could  have  np 
such  mflaenc^  on  the  shallow,  down- 
ward tending  animal  nature ;  it 
must  derive  its  inagio  inflaence 
£rom  the  affinity  of  the  hearer's 
cool  with  a  higher  state.  Neither 
its  origin  nor  its  extension  nor 
its  permanence  can  be  explained 
except  on  that  basis.  Dr.  Newman 
maj  well  ask>  whether  such  magic 
sounds  are  not  the  echoes  of  some 
higher  sphere,  and  of  more  than 
material  harmonies?  'Can  it  be,' 
he  exclaims,  *•  that  those  mysterious 
stirrings  of  heart  and  keen  emotions, 
and  strangeyeamings  after  we  know 
not  what,  and  awful  impressions 
from  we  know  not  whence,  should 
he  wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsub- 
stantial, and  comes  and  goes,  and 
hegins  and  ends  in  itself  ?  It  is  not 
80 ;  it  cannot  be.  No,  they  have 
escaped  from  some  higher  sphere ; 
they  are  the  outpourings  of  eternal 
hannony  in  the  medium  of  created 
flound;  they  are  echoes  from  our 
home ;  they  are  the  voice  of  angels, 
or  the  Magnificat  of  saints,  or  the 
liTing  laws  of  Divine  governance, 
or  the  Divine  attributes  ;  something 
are  they,  besides  themselves,  which 
we  cannot  compass,  which  we  can- 
not utter,  though  a  mortal  man, 
and  he,  perhaps,  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished above  his  fellows,  has  the 
gir&  of  eliciting  them.'  If  music 
does  not  answer  to  realities,  then  is 
it  an  unmeaning  rattle,  delighting 
the  ear,  but  misleading  the  mind  by 
filling  it  with  high  thoughts  and 
jeamings  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation  either  in  man's  nature 
or  destination.  Explain  it  in  the 
sense  of  the  eloquent  words  which 
I  have  quoted,  then  is  it  not  only  a 
present  delieht,  but  an  earnest  of 
the  promised  inheritance. 

The  philosophic  and  beautifully 
minded  author  of  the  Beligio  Medici 
sees  something  mysterious  and  di- 
vine in  music  even  of  the  lower 
^ud,  for  he  says, '  Even  that  vulgar 
and  tavern-music  which  makes  one 
sttn  menryy  another  mad,  strikes 


in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a 
profound  contemplation  of  the  first 
composer ' — by  the  '  first  composer' 
evidently  moaning  the  Creator 
Himself. 

And  then,  continues  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  *  there  is  something  in  it 
of  divinity  more  than  the  ear  dis- 
covers :  it  is  an  hieroglyphical  and 
shadowed  lesson  of  the  whole  world 
and  creatures  of  God,  such  a  melody 
to  the  ear  as  the  whole  world,  well 
understood,  would  afford  the  under** 
standing.  In  brief,  it  is  a  sensible 
fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellec- 
tually sounds  in  the  ears  of  God.  I 
will  not  say,  with  Plato,  the  soul  is 
an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and 
hath  its  nearest  sympathy  unto 
music' 

Strauss,  who  feels  coldly  towards 
Handel,  Bach,  and  Beethoven,  yet 
delights  in  Haydn  and  quite  revels 
in  his  admiration  and  enjoyment  ef 
Mozart.  And  yet  with  his  creed 
it  seems  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  unavoidable  pang 
produced  by  the  thought.  How  fine 
and  entrancing  is  this,  but  how 
hollow  !  Is  it  worth  while  that  music 
should  take  the  soul  and  *  lap  it  in 
Elysium'  only  while  the  sounds 
last,  and  then  leave  it  to  awaken 
to  the  blank  daylight  of  real  life, 
with  the  doleful  conviction  that 
there  is  nothing  beyond  it  and  no 
external  reality  anywhere  which 
answers  to  these  strains  ?  What 
have  these  airy  and  delicious 
sounds  to  do  with  a  world  of  care, 
of  sadness,  of  toil,  and  constant 
disappointment?  They  seem  the 
voice  of  another  sphere,  where  it 
is  as  natural  to  live  as  here  it  is  to 
die,  where  love  is  satisfied,  where 
enjoyment  is  without  check  and 
without  remorse,  where  gross  matter 
is  unknown  with  its  hindrances  and 
humiliations.  Why  be  tantalised 
with  the  shadows  of  such  things 
when  we  have  renounced  all  faith 
in  the  reality  r* 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  arose 
in  my  mind  when  considering  this 
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strasge  appendix  to  Stranss^s  latest 
work.  Since  then  the  death  of  the 
author  has  been  announced.  Bat 
as  mj  treatment  of  him  throughout 
was  respectful  and  even  kindlj,  I 
have  not  had  to  change  a  single 
word,  or  recast  a  single  sentence  on 
that  account.  I  never  doubted  his 
honesty,  though  I  deplored  his 
doctrines  as  pixKslaimed  in  this  work. 
The  holding  of  such  doctrines  is 
their  own  Nemesis.  If  I  may  re- 
cur to  that  grand  passage  of  the 
Roman  satirist  in  which  he  says 
that  he  would  desire  no  direr  pun- 
ishment for  the  tyrants  and  oppres- 
sors of  nations  than  just  this — 

Virtutem  videant,  intabescantque  relicta — 

80  in  regard  to  those  who  have  re- 
nounced all  belief  in  the  Divine 


origin  and  dignity  of  man,  and  who 
also  labour  to  uproot  all  belief  in  it 
from  the  hearts  of  tlieir  fellow-men 
and  all  expectation  of  an  hereafter, 
I  would  only  say  this,  that  their 
worst  punishment  is  to  hold  such 
doctrines  and  to  labour  in  such  a 
cause.  And  a  notable  sign  of 
snch  self-inflicted  degradation  may 
be  found  in  the  fact 'that  the  two 
Divine  faculties  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  regarded  by  them  as 
charged  with  no  message  to  man- 
kind — as  having  no  intrinsic  dignity 
or  value,  being  only  momentary 
solaces  and  illusions,  instead  of  see- 
ing in  them  the  witnesses  of  a 
higher  existence  in  the  upper  spheres 
of  creation,  and  of  the  fruition  of 
which  they  are  even  now  the  pledges 
and  prelilmtiont;. 

G.  D.  Haughton. 
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IT  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  iron 
working  is  the  hardest  of  all 
the  crafU  invented  by  Tubal  Cain. 
Antiquaries  talk  of  the  Stone  age 
firsts  then  the  Bronze  age,  and  then 
(when  men  had  grown  quite  skilful 
in  metallurgy)  the  Iron  age.  No 
doubt  thej  &id  bronze  implements 
in  graves  much  older  than  those  in 
which  iron  tools  and  weapons  are 
preserved.  But  have  not  some  of  the 
antiquaries  forgotten  the  action  of 
the  weather  ?  Iron  rusts,  bronze  does 
not ;  and  the  things  in  older  gp:ttves 
have  fiir  less  protection  in  the  way 
of  vases  and  other  coverings  thtui 
those  buried  afterwards. 

Dr.  Percy,  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
has  shown  conclusively  (what  a 
moment's  thought  might  have 
taught  anyone  who  knew  anything 
about  the  matter)  that,  whereas  to 
make  bronze  you  must  be  able  not 
only  to  smelt  copper  and  tin,  but 
also  to  make  mouldings  and  cast- 
ings, there  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
get  good  malleable  iron  directly 
from  ores,  such  as  red  or  brown 
haematite,  which  are  found  abun- 
dantly in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  do  it  in  India,  they  do  it  in 
Africa^  with  appliances  so  rough 
and  simple  that  it  is  not  very  com- 
plimentuy  to  our  Britishfore&thers 
to  suppose  they  could  not  have  done 
itas  well.  The  hillman  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  with  his  clay  furnace  about 
ashigas  a  back- parlour  fireplace, 
and  his  bellows,  like  an  old  Greek 
bottle,  just  a  goat-skin  with  legs 
stitched  up,  a  bamboo  nozzle 
through  the  neck,  and  a  broad 
alit  behind  to  let  the  air  in,* 
is  surely  not  in  advance  of 
the  men  whom  Caasar  describes  as 
using  iron  ring-money  and  war 
chariots  with  scythes  fastened  to 


the  axles,  but  of  whom  he  specially 
Kays,  'their  bronze  they  get  from 
abroad.'  Mungo  Park,  again,  de- 
scribes a  clay  furnace  ten  feet  high, 
also  worked  with  goat-skin  bellows, 
such  as  I  can  quite  fancy  existing 
in  the  Sussex  Weald  long  before 
any  Roman  landed  in  our  island. 
The  very  same  process  has  been  in 
use  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
Pyrenees — the  '  Catalan  forge ' 
differs  only  from  the  Indian  in  size 
(and  charcoal-bumers  often  find  old 
ones  not  more  than  2  feet  high), 
and  in  the  use  of  water-power, 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  for  work- 
ing the  bellows. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Bagneres  de 
Luchon  you  may  see  several  of  these 
old  forges;  indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege  is  full  of  them, 
and  the  remains  in  Navarre  and  Bis- 
cay are  of  much  the  same  character. 

It  comes  to  this,  then :  either  the 
old  Britons  knew  nothing  of  work- 
ing in  metals,  and  got  their  bronze 
from  those  very  useful  but  some- 
what shadowy  beings  the  Phoeni- 
cians, or  else  they  had  at  least  as 
much  skill  as  a  West  African,  and 
were  able  to  make  their  own  spear- 
heads and  war-scythes  and  s[Mtdes, 
which  said  tools  and  weapons  have 
in  most  cases  rusted  away  so  effeo- 
tually  that  *  Dryasdust'  fancies 
they  never  existed.  Iron  tires,  and 
other  chariot  fittings,  are  found  in 
the  Yorkshire  barrows.  I  dare  say 
they  liked  bronze  best;  it  would 
take  quite  as  good  an  edge  as  their 
imperfect  iron,  and  it  would  not 
get  spoiled  with  weather.  In  a  far 
finer  climate,  at  Nineveh,  Mr. 
Layard  and  others  have  found  re- 
mains, at  least  2,800  years  old,  con- 
sisting of  cores  of  iron,  round  which 
bronze  had  been  eastj  evidently  with 


'  In  Oriflsa  they  have  a  much  dereror  invention— a  double  bellows  worked  with  the 
foot,  'perhaps/  says  Dr.  Percy,  •  as  economical  of  human  labour  as  any  form  of  bellows.' 
Tbey  also  have  hard-wood  cylinders,  with  pistons  '  packed '  with  feathers.  On  tiM 
Qthisr  htndy  khdo  Indian  bellows  are  wholly  made  of  leaves. 


tiM 
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the  view  of  economising  the  dearer 
metal  and  protecting  the  cheaper 
from  decay.  I  am  qaite  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  GhaldBsans  smelted 
iron  long  before  they  made  bronze, 
but  that  afterwards  bronze  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  iron  for  ontside 
work  in  all  except  the  commoner 
kinds.  The  only  puzzle  is  about 
Egypt.  No  doabt  the  Sinai  iron 
4Blag,  which  somebody  has  been 
talking  of  using  np  again,  shows 
that  iron  was  worked  there  before 
Moses'  time,  and  in  many  of  the 
Egyptian  tomb-paintings  you  see  a 
man  brandishing  a  sky-blue  fal- 
chion— which  colour  may  be  meant 
for  steel,  just  as  the  red  of  the  next 
hero's  weapon  may  signify  copper. 
But  very  little  iron  .has  been  found 
inside  Egyptian  tombs,  and  (as 
things  don't  rust  much  in  that  dry 
climate)  if  it  had  been  there  we 
jnight  have  expected  to  find  it. 
Mr.  A.  H.  B/hind  found,  not  many 
years  ago,  in  the  tomb  of  Sebau 
(unopened,  he  believes,  for  2,000 
years),  at  Thebes  'hasps  and 
nails  as  lustrous  still  and  as 
pliant  as  on  the  day  they  left 
the  forge ;'  but  this  is  a  rare  ex- 
ception. The  absence  of  iron  im- 
plements, I  think,  may  be  partly 
explained  on  the  principle  that 
.people  put  their  best  things  into 
the  graves,  and  that  brOnze,  rarer, 
dearer,  harder  to  make  than  iron, 
was  therefore  generally  chosen  for 
the  purpose. 

From  all  this  I  argue  that  it  is 
probable  the  Britons  really  did  un- 
derstand iron- working,  and  that  the 
'  Sussex  and  Forest  of  Dean  forges, 
among  which  Soman  coins  are 
found,  were  burning  before  the  year 

55  B-C. 

But  modern  English  iron-work- 
ing is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
that  of  which  I  am  speaking.  We 
make  co^^mm  now,  and  then  turn 
it  into  malleable  iron  ;  the  old  plan 
(the  Indian  and  African  plan,  used, 
too,  strangely  enough,  in  Vermont 
and  New  Jersey^  the  most  go-ahead 
parts  of  go-ahead  America),  which 


Dr.  Percy  in  his  Metallurgfj  calls 
'  the  direct  process,'  is  to  make  a 
bloom  (Anglo-Saxon  blcmoy  a  lump) 
of  malleable  iron  all  at  once. 

When  did  the  change  come  about  ? 
When  and  where  did  the  bloomery 
get  to  deserve  the  name  of  iron- 
foundry  ?  No  one  knows  the  exact 
date  when,  probably  in  some  large 
bloomery,  by  accidentally  varying 
the  proportions  of  ore  and  fuel,  cast, 
iron  was  first  produced. 

The  oldest  English  sample 
is  undoubtedly  the  tomb-stone 
in  Burwash  Church,  amid  the 
Sussex  forges.  There  is  no  date; 
but  the  style  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  inscription  is  *  Orate 
p.  anuema  Jhone  Goline  '  (pray  for 
the  soul  of  Joan  Collins).  Next 
to  this  come  Henry  YIIL's  cannons, 
made  in  1543  and  after  bj  Ralph 
^og^G*  ^^o  ^^  learned  new 
methods  from  a  Frenchman,  Peter 
Baude.  Johnson,  *  covenanted  ser- 
vant to  the  said  Peter,'  is  said  by 
Holinshed  to  have  '  succeeded  and 
exceeded  his  master  in  this  bis  art 
of  casting  ordnance,  making  them 
cleaner  and  to  better  perf*ection. 
He  and  his  son  in  1595  cast  forty- 
two  pieces  of  great  ordnance  of 
iron  for  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
weighing .  6,000  lbs.,  or  three  tons 
a-piece.'  But  it  was  the  growing 
scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  fact  that 
coal  does  not  make  pure  iron — ^that 
the  iron  made  with  a  coal-fire  takes 
in  sulphur,  and  needs  to  be  worked 
up  again — whiph  led  to  ^he  use  of 
the  ^indirect'  method.  In  1611 
James  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Simon 
Stnrtevant  for  the  use  of  *  sea-coale 
or  pit-coale '  in  -■  extracting  and 
working  iron.  The  different  metal- 
largic  condition  of  England  then 
and  now  is  shown  by  Sturtevant's 
computation,  that  of  *  800  milnes 
for  the  making  of  iron,  400  were 
in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  200  in 
Wales,  20  in  Nottinghamshire,  the 
other  180  in  various  places  in  .Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.'  As 
^one  milne  alone  spendeth  yearely 
in  eharooale  500Z.  and  okore/  he 
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calculated  on  a  savlDg  of  320,000?. 
a  year  from  the  use  of  coal ;  but  his 
plan  failed;  and  his  patent  was 
soon  transferred  to  another  German, 
John  Bovenzon.  He  failed  too,  and 
so  did  others ;  the  snccessfal  man 
being  Dad  Dudley,  the  natural  son 
of  £dward  Lord  Dudley.  He  was 
an  Oxford  mao,  of  BalUol  College, 
and  being  employed  to  superintend 
his  father's  famaces  at  Pensnet  in 
Woroestershipe,  where  wood  was 
scarce,  he  set  himself  to  think  how 
ooal,  which  was  plenty,  might  be 
used  instead.  The  veiy  first  time 
he  altered  his  furnace  he  suc- 
ceeded in  '  making  iron  to  profit ; ' 
and^  telling  his  father,  got  a  patent 
from  the  king.  Thenceforth  his 
only  difficulties  weve  with  the  iron- 
masters whom  he  undersold,  and 
who  certainly  had  reason  to  com- 
plain that  hjs  necessarily  inferior 
iron  was  through  his  father's  in- 
flnence  pronounced  first-rate  by  the 
Government  testers.  Dud's  quaint 
treatise,  Metallum  Martis,  or  Iron 
made  vnik  PiUcocde,  Sea-cocUe,  &c. 
was  not  published  till  five  years  after 
the  Restoration,  by  which  time  he 
had  beaten  down  all  opposition,  once 
60  Btnmg  (when  he  had  set  up  a  great 
hmace  at  Sedgeley ,  and  was  turning 
oat  the,  for  the  time,  enormous  yield 
of  seven  tons .  of  iron  a  week)  that 
there  was  a  riot,  and  his  bellows 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  work  so 
hindered  that  he  ^t  into  the 
Compter  for  debt.  His  method  was 
*  secret ;  .and,  whether  it  died  with 
him  or  not,  does  not  seem  to  have 
niade  its  way  to  other  parts  of 
England.  In  1676  they  were  still 
smelting  with  charcoal  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  having  in  vain  tried 
several  plans  for  using  as  a  sub- 
stitnte  the  coal  of  the  district. 
To  Abraham  Darby,  of  Goalbrook- 
^ak,  is  said  to  be  due  the  per- 
fecting of  the  method  of  smelting 
iion  with  pit-obal.  There  is  some- 
^g  almost  romantic  in  the 
>^  of  this  worthy  Quaker  family. 
Aheat  1670  John  Darby  held  the 
&m  called    Wren's    Nest^    near 


Dudley.  His  son  Abraham  was 
apprenticed  to  a  malt-mill  maker 
at  Birmingham,  and  by-and-by  set 
up  for  himself  in  Bristol.  After- 
wards he  went  over  to  Holland, 
saw  how  much  better  things  were 
•done  there,  and  bringing  back  some 
Dutch  brass-founders,  started  with 
six  partners  the  famous  Baptist 
Mills.  It  was  then  he  began  to 
think  that  iron  castings  as  well  as 
brass  could  be  made  in  moulds  of 
sand ;  the  Dutchmen  thought  not ; 
at  last  they  were  prevailed  on  to 
try,  but  they  failed,  and  much 
money  was  lost  in  the  experiments. 
Meanwhile  John  Thomas,  a  Welsh 
shepherd  lad,  had  been  showing 
his  pluck  by  saving  his  master's 
flock  from  a  snow-drift.  Next 
spring,  the  spring  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Dutchmen  tried  and  . 
failed,  he  had  another  trial  of  his 
hardihood.  It  was  a  very  wet  season, 
and  during  heavy  rain,  while  the 
freshes  of  melted  snow  were  coming 
down  from  the  hills,  Thomas's  master 
got  anxious  for  his  mountain  sheep. 
Thomas  volunteered  to  bring  them 
in.  He  swam  the  Lugg,  and 
gathered  the  whole  flock  ;  but  how 
was  he  to  get  them  over,  for  the 
river  had  become  a  boiling  torrent  ? 
However  with  the  aid  of  a  good  dog 
he  got  the  whole  flock  safely  over. 
His  master  was  so  pleased  that  he 
gave  him  four  sheep  for  himself, 
and  let  him  free  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Johnny  sold  the  wool  to  buy  decent 
clothing,  and  then  sold  the  sheep 
to  get  money,  and  went  off  to 
Bristol,  where  he  had  a  cousin,  p 
partner  in  Baptist  Mills ;  but  being 
a  shrewd  boy,  and  remembering 
that  in  those  days  (it  was  about 
1708,  and  war-time)  they  *  pressed ' 
for  army  as  well  as  navy  all  ser- 
vants out  of  place,  he  got  the  fiinner, 
before  dismissing  him,  to  bind  him 
apprentice  to  his  cousin.  There  he 
was  looking  on  while  the  Dutch- 
men, to  Abraham  Darby's  morti- 
fication, Were  making  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  casting  iron.  *  I  think 
I    see   how    they've    missed  it^' 
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said  he,  after  much  thoughtful 
watching.  *Well,  my  boy,  thee 
shall  try,'  said  Darby.  So  he  and 
Johu  Thomas  stayed  behind  that 
night,  and  before  morning  they  had 
cast  an  iron  pot.  *  Now  thou  hast 
done  it,  thee  and  I  must  work  to- 
gether,' said  the  Quaker,  and  the 
boy  had  to  make  an  agreement  to 
serve  him  and  to  keep  the  secret. 
What  the  cousin  said  we  are  not 
told;  but  several  ofifers  of  double 
wages  failed  to  draw  Thomas  away 
from  Abraham. 

Quaker  and  shepherd  boy  held 
together,  and  Thomas  by^and-by 
showed  his  faithfulness  in  other 
ways.  When,  for  instance,  the  six 
partners,  disbelievingin  iron-casting, 
quarrelled  with  Darby,  and  he  moved 
off,  and  went  to  live  at  Madeley 
Court  (Fletcher  of  Madeley 's  place), 
and  hired  the  furnace  at  Coalbrook- 
dale,  Thomafl  went  with  him ;  and 
again  when,  affcer  Abraham's  death, 
a  cheating  brother-in-law  defrauded 
his  wife  and  children,  Thomas  stood 
between  them  and  ruin,  and  held 
things  together  till  'young  Abraham' 
was  able,  in  1730,  to  manage  for 
himself. 

There  is  nothing  high-flown  or 
sentimental  about  his  conduct ;  and, 
happily,  such  instances  of  faithful- 
ness are  not  rare  in  the  history  of 
manu&ctures.  But  it  is  a  sterling 
instance,  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
known. 

From  1709  to  1828  the  Thomases 
were  always  the  confidential  agents 
of  the  Darbys,  and  for  a  handred 
years  and  more  after  that  famous 
night  in  which  the  pot  was  cast, 
the  same  process  of  casting  in  the 
fine  sand  mould,  with  its  two  wooden 
frames  audits  air-holes, was  practised 
and  kept  secret  at  Goalbrookdale, 
master  and  agent  going  in  when 
everything  was  ready,  and  running 
in  the  metal  after  barring  the  work- 
shop-doors and  plugging  the  key- 
.  holes. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Shrewsbury, 
mind  you  see  Madeley  and  have  a 
look    at  Goalbrookdale.     Madeley 


Court  is  in  a  sadly  ruinous  state, 
its  quaint  terraced   garden  fall  of 
weeds  and  its  strange-looking  sun- 
dial falling  to  pieces.      The  really 
grand  stables  show  what  a  place  it 
must  have  been  when  the  Wolffes 
had  it  (they  had  the  Goalbrookdale 
furnace  too),  and  sheltered  Charles 
II.  after  Worcester,  while  at  the 
very  same  time  they  were  giving 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  to  the 
pursuing  troopers.     The  dale  itself, 
running  down  from  the  Wrekin  to 
the  Severn,  with  its  '  Coldbrook,'  as 
it  used  to  be  called,  and  its  abun- 
dant trees  and  variety  of  rare  ferns, 
and   its    pretty    little    leafy    side- 
glens,  some  with  miniature  water- 
falls, is  a  wonder  in  that  generally 
unromantic  midland  country — just 
like  a   bit  of  Wales  moved  east- 
wards.   The  plenty  of  water-power 
marked  it  from  very  old  times  as  a 
mining  place;  iron-ore  and  limestone 
are  abundant,  coal  is  close  by ;  and 
the  thoughtful  way  in  which  the 
trees  have  been  economised  and  re- 
placed, instead  of  being  (as  in  so 
many  mining  parts)   utterly   des- 
troyed, is  worthy  of  all  praise.     So 
also  is  the  kindness  which  has  made 
through  all  the  woods  paths  broad  and 
narrow,  up  and  down  as  well  as  level; 
there  are  plenty  of  quiet  nooks,  and 
yet  not  only  can  the  visitor  go  about 
everywhere,  but  lads  and  lasses  from 
Horsehay  and  the  other  great  foun- 
dries, can  come  and  get  a  sight  of 
something  green  inst^ul  of  keeping 
their  holiday  in  the  foul  slag-covered 
fields  near  where  their  work  lies. 
Very  happy  they  ought  to  think 
themselves.     Few  towns  have  such 
a   lovely   wilderness    within    hail. 
Even  Mr.  Buskin  might  forget,  in 
Goalbrookdale,  that  he   was  in  a 
very  centre  of  manufacturing  abo- 
minations. 

Well,  Abraham  Darby  the  younger, 
probably  knowing  nothing  of  Dad 
Dudley's  methods,  determined  about 
1733  ^  ^  ^^d  smelt  with  coal. 
After  failing8everaltimes,he  thought 
he  would  treat  his  coal  just  as  the 
charcoal-burners  treat  wood — born 
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it  without  letting  the  air  get  to  it. 
He  did  so,  and  made  the  first  coke, 
and  at  once  tried  it  in  place  of  char- 
coal. 

So  eager  was  he  that  he  watched 
six  dajs  and  nights,  having  no 
regular  sleep,  and  taking  his  meals 
at  the  fnmace-top.  At  last  the 
iron  ran  out  well,  and  then  Abra- 
ham fell  so  sound  asleep  that  his 
men  had  to  cany  him  to  his  house 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Before  long, 
he  was  making  at  Horsehay  alone 
22  tons  of  iron  a  week ;  and  had 
laid  down  the  first  tramway  between 
that  place  and  the  dale. 

When  we  stand  bj  these  old  iron- 
works, and  see  the  mountains  of 
slag  and  the  strange  weird  look  of 
dost  and  desolation  which  they  give 
to  the  country  round,  it  is  well  to 
thmk  how  long  some  of  them  have 
been  going  on,  and  how  much  they 
hare  done  for  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
invention  of  coke,  then,  is  the  real 
beginning  of  the  modern  system 
of  iion-foonding.  But  pig-iron,  of 
course  the  sole  product  of  the 
biast-fnmaoe,  is  not  pure  enough 
for  nse :  it  must  be  puddled  to  get 
rid  of  its  carbon — to  puddle  being 
to  Btir  it  about  while  it  lies  melted 
at  the  bottom  of  a  reverberating 
fiimace.  The  iron,  exposed  to  the 
air,  rapidly  sucks  in  oxygen  from  it, 
and  the  oxygen,  attracting  the  car- 
bon, gives  it  off  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic oxide  (the  blue  flame  which 
yon  see  at  the  top  of  a  '  puddling ' 
is  dne  to  the  burning  of  this  gas). 

Unfortunately,  in  burning  out 
the  carbon,  a  large  portion  of  the 
iron  is  also  oxidized — coated  with  a 
hard  rost  which  cannot  be  melted. 
How  then  can  the  lumps  into  which 
the  puddling  breaks  the  iron  up 
be  welded  together  ?  The  method 
was  discovered  by  accident:  the 
*  pigs'  are  cast  in  sand,  which  of 
course  oflen  clings  to  them.  Now 
sand  mostly  contains  silica  (flint), 
And  silica  combining  chemically 
^th  oxide  of  iron  (rust),  forms 
round  the  paddled  lumps  the  easily 


fusible  silicate  of  iron,  which  is 
readily  squeezed  out  when  the  lumps 
are  pressed  close,  leaving  clean 
bright  metallic  surfaces  to  be  welded 
together.  If,  therefore,  the  adherent 
sand  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
'  welding  cinder,'  add  a  little  more 
and  the  thing  is  done,  by  one  of  the 
prettiest  applications  of  chemical 
theory  to  practice. 

Puddling  is  hot  work ;  the  metal 
has  to  be  kept  almost  white  hot 
while  the  man,  naked  to  the  waist, 
is  *  rubbling'  it  till  'it  comes  to 
nature.'  Drink  ?  of  course  they  do ; 
you'll  see,  as  you  pass  along  quickly 
for  fear  of  having  your  eyebrows 
singed,  large  pails  of  whitish-looking 
drink:  that's  oatmeal  and  water, 
and  the  men  are  always  taking  a 
pull  at  it.  Nothing  stronger ;  ^r 
would  be  death  during  work  like 
that.  Wages?  would  you  like  to 
work  that  way  for  2?.  a  week  (of  6o 
hours)  ?  I  should  not,  for  besides 
the  chance  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  (which  kills  them  off  by  the 
dozen),  I  should  be  almost  certain 
to  get  cataract  or  something  worse 
in  ray  eyes  from  the  fierce  glow  of 
the  furnace. 

The  men  generally  work  piece- 
work ;  and  so  skill  tells :  but  by  the 
confession  of  the  masters  the  pig- 
iron  is  much  more  impure  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  therefore,  as  this 
makes  the  work  harder,  the  whole 
standard  of  wages  of  course  ought 
to  rise. 

Who  invented  '  puddling  ? '  That 
question  has  given  rise  to  as  much 
heart-burning  and  *  lawing '  as  the 
longest  Chancery  suit.  Henry 
Cort  in  1 784  patented  a  process  for 
doing  away  with  thn  blowing  ma- 
chinery which  had  to  be  used  in  the 
old  *  fineries,'  in  which,  too,  only 
charcoal  (as  being  free  from  'sul- 
phide of  iron ')  could  be  employed. 
In  puddling  you  can  use  coal,  be- 
cause the  reverberating  furnace, 
heated  only  with  flame,  prevents 
the  impure -fuel  from  touching  the 
iron.  Cort  got  nothing  but  poverty 
from  an  invention  which  has  made 
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the  foiiones  of  most  of  oar  iron- 
masters. There  has  been  a  '  Gort 
Committee ; '  and  Richard,  Henry's 
son,  pnbUshed  A  Staiement  of  our 
FamUi/e  Olaime  for  NaUonal  Gom^ 
pengaUon;  and  letters  to  the  Timea 
and  attempts  to  get  Parliament  to 
take  the  matter  up  have  been  plenty. 
But  the  Gorts  got  nothing  by  it  all. 

It  is  an  ugly  story,  as  Dr.  Percy 
gives  it  in  YdsMetcUlurgy.  Gort  actu- 
ally spent  2o,ooo2.  in  carrying  out 
his  process ;  and  so,  having  under* 
taken  large  contracts  for  the  navy, 
he  assigned  his  patent  rights  for 
an  advance  of  27,000^.  to  Adam 
Jdlicoe,  deputy  paymaster  of  the 
navy.  The  Navy  Board  fully 
sanctioned  the  partnership,  but  by« 
and-by,  when  ^ellicoe  died,  and  waa 
found  to  have  made  his  advances 
out  of  Government  cash,  they  issued 
Government  'extents'  againstGort's 
works,  and  seized  everything,  es- 
timating the  patent  rights  (which 
may  have  been  worth  a  quarter  of 
a  million)  at  looL !  It  was  after- 
wards proved  that  the  collection  of 
the  royalties  from  licensees  under 
the  patent  would  have  paid  Jellicoe's 
whole  debt  to  Government  six  times 
over;  but  meanwhile  Gort  was 
hopelessly  ruined.  He  appealed 
again  and  again  to  the  Navy  Gom- 
missioners,  offering  to  make  the 
patents  (which  every  iron-n^aeter 
was  diM^garding)  profitable,  not  to 
himself,  but  to  the  Government; 
but  nobody  took  any  notice  of  him. 
Meanwhile — as  Dr.  Booth,  who 
worked  hard  as  chairman  of  the 
Gort  .Gommittee,  says — Lord  Mel- 
ville, Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was 
getting  his  defalcation  of  190,000?. 
wiped  out  by  Pitt,  and  was  coolly 
claiming  to  be  let  off  25,000?.  of  it 
on  the  gpround  that  ho  had  lent  that 
sum  to  Jellicoe,  and  so  had  secured 
for  Government  Henry  Gort's  *  great 
and  incontestably  meritorious  in- 
ventions.' 

Why  did  not  Gort's  representa- 
tives go  to  law  at  once  ?  The  poor 
man  Sed,  broken-hearted,  we  may 
well  imagine,  in  1800  ;  his  children 


were  mere  babes ;  and,  ilwee  years 
after,  the  Gommission  of  Inquiry 
showed  that  Lord  Melville  and  his 
paymaster,  Alexander  Trotter,  '  did 
bum,  a  few  weeks  before  the  sitting 
of  the  Gommission,  their  accounts 
for  i34,ooo,oooZ.  of  public  money 
which  had  passed  through  their 
hands.'  The  evidence  of  Gort's 
wrongs  was  destroyed  with  the  rest ; 
and  the  noble  lord  and  his  accomplice 
refused  on  their  trial  to  answer  any 
questions  tending  to  criminate  them- 
.selves.  Gort's  widow  with  ten 
children  got  a  pension  of  125?., 
reduced  by  deductions  in  passing 
through  various  official  hands  to 
less  &an  lool, ;  though  the  then 
Gomptroller  of  the  Navy,  Sir 
Benjamin  Hammond,  admitted  that 
'  it  was  owing  to  Henry  Gort's 
persevering  industry  that  the  use 
of  the  puddling  furnace  and  the 
discovery  of  grooved  rollers  fbr 
bar-iron  was  first  brought  to  light, 
and  that  in  his  opinion  the  widow 
and  family  were  real  objects  for 
national  relief.' 

Stajr;  private  benevolence  second- 
ed (and  imitated)  State  liberality. 
In  1 8 1 1 ,  the  great  iron-masters  met 
at  Gloucester  to  consider  Gort's 
claims,  and  subscribed  the  magni- 
ficent sum  t)f  8712.  X08.  for  the 
widow  of  one  who  had  made  their 
fortunes  for  i^em.  -  In  1 8 1 2,  young 
Gort  petitioned  for  an  increase  in 
his  mother's  pension :  but  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  waa  aon  of 
the  other  Lord  MeMUe ;  so  the  poor 
fellow  simply  lost  S50L  or  so  in  ex- 
penses. In  1856,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  pleased  after  much  persuading 
to  allow  Gort's  surviving  child  50^. 
a  year ;  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
matter  as  between  Gort  and  the 
Government.  But  there  is  worse 
to  come.  In  1787  Richard  Grawshay 
and  his  partner  James  Gockshutt 
visited  Gort's  works,  and  studied 
the  newly-patented  processes  ;  con- 
vinced  of  their  value,  they  intro- 
duced them  at  Gyfaitha,  close  to 
Merthyr,  agreeing  to  pay  Gort  10^. 
a  ton  on  all  the  bar-iron  which  they 
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should  thereby  make.  Gockshntt's 
letter,  long  after,  to  one  of  Cort*8 
sons  is  exUmt ;  he  says :  '  If  Mr. 
Crawshay  had  not  been  convinced 
of  joiirfather's  jnst  claims,  he  wonld 
not  have  consented  to  pay  him  109. 
a  ton  for  patent  ri^ht.'  Yet  in 
spite  of  this,  Mr.  W.  Crawshay  gave 
strong  testimony  against  Cort  before 
the  House  in  1 8 1 2,  saying  that  Cort's 
methods  wonld  have  mined  anybody 
who  tried  them,  and  that  puddling 
was  not  really  Cort's  invention  at 
&IL  It  seems,  by  the  way,  that 
something  like  puddling  had  been 
in  TLse  for  years  at  Coalbrookdale ; 
for  when  Cort  wanted  to  introduce 
his  patent  there,  Abraham  Darby's 
son-in-law  said:  'Come,  and  Til 
soon  show  thee  the  thing  done.' 
Cort,  however,  was  nndoabtedly  the 
first  who  saw  the  great  value  of 
paddling,  and  connected  it  with  the 
rolling  process ;  and  it  was  too  bad 
that  tibe  very  people  who  had  taken 
plans  of  his  works,  and  had  carried 
them  oat  at  Merthyr,  should  oome 
forward  against  him.  On  the  whole 
I  consider  the  case  of  Cort  a  '  burn- 
ing shame.'  He  deserves  to  rank 
with  Dnd  Dudley*  and  Darby  and  his 
helper  Thomas,  among  the  founders 
of  our  vast  iron^trade — worthy  suc- 


cessors of  those  old  Britons,  who 
(if  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  is 
right)  forged  iron  in  the  Sussex 
Weald  and  the  Dean  Forest  long 
before  Caesar's  day.  One  more 
inventor  we  still  want — somebody 
who  shall  adapt* to  English  use  the 
Chinese  method  of  viending  casUxron. 
How  many  a  housewife  who  now 
sorrows  over  a  cracked  fish-kettle 
would  rejoice  if  one  of  those 
*•  celestial '  tinkers  would  come 
round,  and  set  it  all  right  for  a  few 
pence!  It  is  like  magic  to  see  a 
Chinaman  take  a  scrap  of  cast-iron , 
put  it  into  a  charcoal  furnace  as 
big  as  the  lower  half  of  a  tumbler, 
blow  till  the  iron  is  melted,  then 
pour  it  on  a  bit  of  felt,  powdered 
with  ashes,  and  plug  with  it  the 
hole  in  one  of  the  very  thin  cast- 
iron  rice-pans  in  common  use.  It 
is  not  soldering,  but  rather  welding; 
and  probably  the  process  would  not 
answer  except  in  the  case  of  very 
thin  cast-iron.  So  the  discovery 
which  is  to  make  not  only  broken 
saucepans,  but  soap  and  sugar 
boilers  and  suchlike  ware,  'mend- 
able  '  still  remains  to  be  made.  I 
hope  he  who  makes  it  will  fare 
better  at  the  hands  of  a  grateful 
country  than  poor  Cort  did. 
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THE  MIST. 

The  mist  crept  over  the  valley, 

Heavy,  and  chill,  and  gray; 
The  mist  crept  into  the  chamber 

Where  she  sitteth  alone  alway. 

The  mist  crept  over  the  mountain 

Which  loomed  through  its  shadow  dark, 

And  kissed  with  its  cold  embraces 
The  old  oak's  gnarled  bark. 

She  cowered  close  to  the  fire, 
The  flames  shot  clear  and  fair, 

They  flashed  on  her  pallid  features, 

And  they  saw  that  the  mist  was  there — 

A  mist  that  is  bom  of  sorrow, 
A  cloud  that  is  formed  of  dread. 

Like  the  faint  gray  shade  that  gathers 
Over  the  face  of  the  dead. 

On  them  'tis  the  sign  that  showeth 
Life's  conqueror  hath  descended; 

On  her  the  mark  that  telle th 
The  life  of  life  is  ended. 

The  mist  will  pass  off  from  the  valley 
When  spring's  first  pulses  stir ; 

Bat  the  mist  that  rests  on  her  spirit 
Will  never  pass  off  from  her. 

K.  F.  M.  S. 


^^^^4"^ 
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THREE  ANGELS. 

They  say  this  life  is  barren,  drear,  and  cold, 

E7er  the  same  sad  song  was  sang  of  old, 

Ever  the  same  long  weary  tale  is  told, 

And  to  oar  lips  is  held  ijie  cap  of  strife ;  ^ 

And  yet — a  little  love  can  sweeten  life. 

They  say  oar  hands  may  grasp  bat  joys  destroyed, 
Yoath  has  bat  dreams,  and  age  an  aching  Toid 
Which  Dead- Sea  frnit  long,  long  ago  has  cloyed, 
Whose  night  with  wild  tempestaoas  storms  is  rifo ; 
And  yet — a  little  hope  can  brighten  life. 

They  say  we  fling  oarselves  in  wild  despair 
Amidst  the  broken  treasures  scattered  there 
Where  all  is  wrecked,  whore  all  once  promised  fair. 
And  stab  oarselves  with  sorrow's  two-edged  knife; 
And  yet — a  little  patience  strengthens  life. 

Is  it  then  trne,  this  tale  of  bitter  grief, 
Of  mortal  angaish  finding  no  relief? 
Lo!  midst  the  winter  shines  the  laarel's  leaf: 
Three  Angels  share  the  lot  of  human  strife, 
Three  Angels  glorify  the  path  of  life — 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  cheer  as  on  oar  way; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  form  our  spirits'  stay; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  watch  us  day  by  day. 
And  bid  the  desert  bloom  with  beauty  vernal 
Until  the  earthly  fades  in  the  eternal. 

K.  F.  M.  5 
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SKETCHES  FROM  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 


COFFEE   PLANTING    IN    SOUTH    TRAVANCORE. 


WHEN  European  coffee  planters 
in  Ceylon,  tired  of  the  annually 
recurring  anxiety  as  to  thie  supply 
of  labour  for  gathering  in  ihevr 
crops,  first  bethought  themselves  of 
migrating  to  the  country  whence 
that  labour  was  derived,  they  fixed 
on  Coorg  and  the  Wynaad  as  the 
districts  most  likely  to  suit  their 
requirements.  Arguing,  and  appa- 
rently on  good  premises,  that  they 
could  cultivate  coffee  at  a  less  cost 
in  a  country  where  labour  was 
abundant  and  of  which  the  soil  was 
equally  good  as  that  of  the  land  of 
their  first  choice,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  higher  latitude  pre- 
cluded equal  conditions  of  rainfall 
and  climate.  For  while  the  rainfall 
is  less  in  the  south  and  north  of 
the  western  coast  of  India,  it  ap- 
pears to  culminate  on  the  hills  in- 
land from  Carwar  and  Mangalore. 
If  a  given  fall  of  rain-water  in  the 
year  were  all  that  was  required,  and 
if  that  rain-water  could  be  stored 
and  applied  as  occasion  required  to 
the  parched  plantations,  then  in- 
deed their  loccde  was  well  chosen. 
But  as  the  140  inches  of  rain,  or 
thereby,  which  is  the  usual  allow- 
ance in  these  latitudes,  fall  within 
four  months,  and  the  70  inches, 
which  is  about  the  mean  annual  fall 
in  Travancore,  are  distributed  over 
nine  months,  or  practically,  we  may 
say,  throughout  the  year,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  widely  differ- 
ent. If  we  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  position  of  Travancore  on 
the  map,  we  see  that  it  occupies 
the  extreme  south  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  west  of  the  watershed 
which  forms  the  rough  boundary 
between  the  native  State  and  the 
British  Collectorate  of  Tinnivelly. 
As  might  be  naturally  expected,  the 
rains  of  both  the  south-west  and 


north-east  monsoons  affect  the 
Ghauts  on  which  the  coffee  planta- 
tions are  formed  ;  and  this,  from 
the  narrower  breadth  of  land  to  be 
traversed  by  the  rain-bearing  winds, 
even  more  effectually  than  in  Ceylon, 
which  lies  in  nearly  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  in  immediate  contiguity 
to  the  same  line  of  longitude. 

Whether  the  vexed  question  that 
the  felling  of  forests  on  hills  dimi- 
nishes the  actual  rainfall  be  true  or 
not,  for  either  proposition  has  still 
its  supporters,  it  is  very  apparently 
true  that  the  denuding  of  hills  of 
their  natural  clothing  hastens  the 
evaporation  and  lessens  the  benefit 
of  the  rain  that  does  fall.  For 
while  the  rain  in  dense  forests  per- 
colates slowly  through  the  decayed 
vegetation,  on  bare  ground  it  hurries 
after  its  imperfectly  fulfilled  mission 
either  to  the  sea  or  to  the  reser- 
voirs and  tanks  of  the  low  country. 
Proof,  if  proof  be  needed  of  such  a 
patent  and  likely  result,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  culverts 
and  drains  of  roads  originally  made 
through  forests  are  found  to  be  to- 
tally insufficient  for  the  escape  of  the 
rain-water  when  these  forests  have 
given  place  to  coffee  plantations.  In 
Munzcrabad,  indeed,  where  the  coffee 
is  grown  under  the  shade  of  forest 
trees,  or  even  when  *  charcoal'  and 
other  rapidly  growing  trees  have 
been  planted  to  supply  in  some 
degree  the  place  of  the  virgin  forest 
too  rashly  destroyed,  the  evil  from 
this  source  is  of  course  mitigated. 
And  it  is  further  true  that  the  coffee 
trees  themselves  when  they  have 
grown  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
ground  are  a  certain  protection 
from  too  rapid  evaporation.  Still 
in  these  districts  the  planter  will 
always  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
protect  at  least   the  streams  that 
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ran  throngh  his  estate,  either  by 
leariiig  a  narrow^  belt  of  the  onginal 
forest,  or  bj  planting  a  fringe  of 
oatiTe-grown  coffee  trees,  that  is, 
trees  allowed  to  attain  their  natural 
iieight,  say  twelve  to  fourteen  feet^ 
on  either  bank.  We  may  here  note 
that  the  wholesale  felling  of  a  hill- 
side of  a  forest  is  at  any  rate  a  doubt- 
M  saving  of  labour.  Belts  of  forest 
are  of  immense  service  as  barriers 
against  wind-blasts,  and  are  useful 
to  the  labourers  on  the  estate  for 
the  supply  of  firewood,  &o. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  dis- 
ability incident  to  a  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather,  the  planter 
soon  found  other  disadvantages 
equally  damaging  to  the  anticipated 
success  of  las  undertaking.  He 
found  that  the  soil  of  the  jungles  of 
these  districts,  while  it  gave  maiden 
aud  early  crops  of  unexampled 
quantity  and  quality,  quickly  dete- 
riorated, and  required  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  to  supply  the  waste. 
This  held  especially  true  in  the 
Wjnaad,  where  the  jungle  was 
greatly  composed  of  &e  bamboo. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  roads  the 
cost  of  application  of  these  manures 
yna  enormous,  completely  swallow- 
ing up  the  original  saving  in  the 
iton  of  actual  wages.  And  he  found 
to  his  cost  the  truth  of  a  fact  that 
must  early  strike  the  attention  of 
the  observant  traveller  in  India  and 
other  countries.  India  was  em- 
phatically an  official  country:  as 
compared,  for  instance,  with  Aus- 
tralia, a  land  dependent  for  its 
development  on  private  enterprise, 
the  planter  was  socially  nowhere — 
he  was  an  interloper — a  bugbear 
to  the  officials  in  that  he  was  not 
open  to  the  conviction  of  the 
Collector  Sahib's  infallibility  like 
the  native.  He  stood  between  the 
two — an  excrescence  on  the  judi- 
cial and  social  system — an  inde- 
finite article  which  neither  official 
nor  native  appreciated  or  desired. 
His  application  for  Government 
assistance  in  opening  up   the  ap- 


proaches to  his  estates  were  con- 
sequently unheeded — ^not,  it  is  true, 
without  great  show  of  reason.  For 
when  he  made  his  application  he 
had  not  proved  satis&ctorily,  even 
to  himself,  that  he  could  grow  coffee 
with  such  success  as  to  make  the 
necessity  or  even  the  utility  of  these 
roads  apparent.  His  demands  were 
premature,  he  was  practically  with- 
out any  means  of  redress  against 
his  labourers  whom  fever  or  other 
causes  frightened  from  his  employ 
in  violation  of  their  verbally  under- 
stood compact,  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  tbe  carriers  of  his  coffee  to  the 
shipping  port,  and  he  must  have 
often  sighed  for  his  first  adopted 
country  Ceylon,  which,  dependent 
on  her  coffee  plantations  for  her 
prosperity,  was  necessarily  consider- 
ate to  her  planters. 

The  settlers  in  Travancore,  how- 
ever, found  a  more  congenial  resting- 
place.  Settled  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  very  cradle  of  Ceylon 
labour,  with  good  conditions  of 
climate,  under  a  Rajah  and  Dewan 
(prime  minister)  eager  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  country,  and  where 
the  British  Resident  was  able  and 
willing  to  protect  their  interests, 
armed  moreover  with  a  ready-made 
connection  amongst  the  'coast' 
labourers  who  had  worked  for  them 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  ready  to  their 
hands  a  self-contained  and  compact 
property,  and  one  provided  with  an 
accessible  and  good  shipping  port, 
viz.  Colachull.  And  they  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  their  op- 
portunity. Landwas  eagerly  though 
quietly  taken  up  as  soon  as  offered 
for  purchase,  until  a  little  more  than 
five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  application,  and  before  the  rest 
of  the  coffee  world  was  well  aware 
of  the  existence  of  its  young  rival — 
the  Travancore  Sirkar  announced 
that  they  would  not  dispose  of  any 
more  forest  lands  on  these  hills. 
But  the  first  settlers  were  already 
secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
land,  obtained  in  the  generality  of 
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cases  at  the  upset  price  of  one 
rupee  per  acre.  The  land,  however, 
was  not  bought  as  freehQld,  it  was 
held  as  a  ^n*ant  in  perpetuity  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  of  which 
the  principal  were : 

(i)  The  payment  of  a  tax  of 
three-fourths  of  a  Queen's  rupee 
(i«.  6d.)  on  every  acre  of  land  sold. 
This  assessment  was  to  hold  good 
till  the  year  1890-91,  when  the 
Sirkar  reserved  the  power  to  in- 
crease it  in  concurrence  with  and 
in  proportion  to  a  general  revision 
of  the  land  tax  in  Travancore. 

(2)  Certain  kinds  of  timber,  as 
blackwood,  sandalwood,  ebony,  &c., 
ivorv,  cardamoms,  and  captured 
elepuants  were  to  be  considered 
royalties,  and  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  Sirkar. 

(3)  The  land  was  to  be  free  of 
assessment  for  five  years,  provided 
that  oue-quarter  of  it  was  cleared 
and  planted  within  the  first  three 
years. 

Even  under  these  conditions,  how- 
ever, the  purchase  was  a  more 
favourable  one  than  that  of  similar 
land  in  Ceylon  at  2I,  per  acre,  or 
twenty  times  the  amount,  always 
supposing  that  landin  any  accessible 
locality  in  that  island  was  obtain- 
able at  the  bare  upset  price. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages, 
the  planters  had  good  van^e 
ground.  Not  but  that  they  found 
great  difficulties  in  their  path  also. 
They  penetrated  a vastforest marked 
significantly  in  the  then  existing 
maps  '  unexplored  territory  ; '  their 
only  guides  were  their  pocket  com- 
passes  and  the  paths  made  by  the 
wild  elephants.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, these  animals  were  better 
engineers  than  many  officials  who 
have  graced  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  India;  and  their 
roads  were  made  with  more  ap- 
parent design,  and  were  safer  to 
travel  on,  than  those  laid  down 
under  official  direction. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
selection  of  the  best  position  for  the 


coffee  estates  of  the  future  was,  even 
to  the  experienced,  in  great  part  a 
matter  of  hap-hazard  or  guess  work. 
Granted  that  the  condil^ons  of  &- 
vourable  exposure — ^the  existence  of 
the  necessary  streams  for  driving 
water-wheels  and  machinery — th^B 
strength  of  the  soil  as  evidenced  by 
the  vigour  of  the  mighty  trees — 
migh  t  be  roughly  comprehended,  the 
difference  of  almost  every  salient 
feature  in  a  primaaval  forest  and  a 
clearing  is  so  marked  as  to  make 
the  same  ground  hardly  recognis- 
able. If,  then,  even  the  experienced 
planter  was  at  fault,  the  tyro  was 
practically  nowhere.  And  at  this 
early  stage  the  latter  was  prone  to 
the  error  of  initiating  a  false  system 
of  economy  by  selecting  his  own 
land,  instead  of  paying  for  the  ex- 
perience of  his  seniors,  and  getting 
the  advantage  of  their  advice. 

It  is  confessedly  true,  and  by 
none  more  readily  admitted  than 
by  those  who  are  about  to  act  m 
direct  opposition  to  their  admission 
— ^that  a  man  trained  to  a  particular 
trade  understands,  or  should  under- 
stand,  that  trade  better  than  an 
amateur  dabbler  in  it.  The  iheain/ 
is  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  consults  a  land 
•agent  or  valuer — ^the  man  about 
to  enter  on  a  lawsuit,  a  lawyer — 
the  intending  buyer  of  a  horse,  a 
veterinary  surgeon — ^the  man  who 
thinks  of  marrying,  Mr.  Punch: 
the  pra/iUce  is  that  each  and  all 
of  these  individuals  consult  them- 
selves, and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Still  it  may  not 
bo  out  of  place  to  urge  upon  in- 
tending coffee  planters,  that  they 
give  less  than  the  gambler's  chance 
to  the  success  of  an  undertaking  in 
which  they  are  prepared  to  embark 
thousands,  by  the  evasion  of  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  a  hundred  or 
two  at  the  outset. 

To  return,  however,  from  this 
digression  to  our  subject.  In  all 
lafitudes  alike,  the  operations  of  a 
coffee  estate  depend  on,   and  are 
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subservient  to,  the  times  of  rain- 
fall in  the  year.  Thns  in  Travan- 
core  the  coffee  year  may  be  con- 
sidered to  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
rains  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 
The  jangle  of  the  proposed  clearing 
is  then  felled,  and  the  trees  lefb  to 
dry  during  the  hot  months  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  application  of  the 
torch  in  the  end  of  April,  allowing 
a  short  interval  for  clearing,  and 
'  holing*  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
K)iith-west  monsoon.  The  young 
plants — ^seedlings  from  the  nursery 
of  from  four  to  five  months  old — 
have  thus  the  heavier  rains  to 
establish  them  in  their  positions, 
and  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  comparative  dry. 
ness  of  August  and  September, 
daring  the  interregnum  between 
the  two  monsoons,  and  the  more 
severe  drought  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March.  But  we 
hare  no  leisure,  had  we  the  ability, 
to  guide  our  readers  over  the  already 
welUtrodden  ground  of  coffee  plant- 
ing. We  will  rather  ask  their 
favour  to  glance  at  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  coffee  planter  in 
Travanoore. 

Elephants  were  the  first  and  great 
hindrance  ;  for  in  the  early  days  of 
pioneering  the  health  of  these  hills 
was  exceptionally  favourable.  And 
these  animals  did  more  mischief 
from  their  ponderous  playfulness 
thanfrom  their  ferocity.  They  natu- 
rally considered  the  cooly  lines — 
generally  erected,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, almost  directly  in  their  paths, 
or  in  close  vicinity  to  their  watering- 
places — in  the  same  light  as  sheep 
and  cattle  do  stray  posts  in  their 
pastures,  and  applied  them  to  the 
same  useful  purpose.  To  the 
coolies  sleeping  inside,  this  amuse- 
ment, or  exercise,  wore  a  different 
aspect — their  frail  dwellings  were 
often  entirely  deserted — and  the 
planter  was  checked  in  the  middle 
of  bis  operations  by  want  of  labour. 
Then  came  retaliation.   Irregularly 


hammered  iron  balls  were  fired 
out  of  long  matchlocks  with  coarse 
powder  at  a  safe  distance,  and  these, 
serving  the  same  usefdl  purpose  as 
the  yelps  and  snaps  of  a  petulant 
cur,  converted  the  playful  depreda- 
tors into  savage  aggressors.  *  Rogue ' 
elephants  took  possession  of  the 
paths  leading  from  the  low  country 
to  the  hills,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication. In  trying  to  evade  these 
watchful  sentinels  several  coolies 
lost  their  lives,  and  the  planter  had 
to  leave  his  estate  and  turn  hunter 
for  a  while  in  self-defence.  The 
love  of  sport,  thus  at  first  forced 
upon  him,  became  a  passion  with 
him  and  his  native  assistants,  and 
the  Sirkar — ^who  had  always  up- 
held their  right  to  the  tusks  of  the 
slain  elephants — ^finding  themselves 
deprived  of  the  usual  recruits  to 
their  stud  of  tame  elephants,  and 
the  consequent  hindrance  to  many 
of  their  public  works,  put  a  stop  to 
the  shooting  of  these  useful  animals 
altogether,  except  under  special 
permit  or  in  self-defence. 

Leeches  were  another  great  pest 
of  these  regions.  The  'griffin' 
scarcely  understood  why  his  com- 
panion was  so  eager  to  take  the 
first  place  in  marching  through  the 
jungles.  On  arriving  at  his  desti- 
nation he  found  divers  reasons  for 
this  apparent  solicitude  in  addition 
to  those  speciously  advanced.  The 
leeches,  though  possibly  too  late  for 
the  first  of  the  party  marching  In- 
d  ian  file  in  the  narrow  elephant  paths, 
were  able  to  pay  ample  attention  to 
the  last  in  the  line.  They  pene- 
trated everywhere  spite  of  leech- 
gaiters  and  other  precautions  (such 
as,  in  imitation  of  the  natives,  rub- 
bing the  legs  with  lemon  juice,  ^.), 
they  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
the  inside  of  the  dogs'  noses,  and 
even  in  the  nostrils  of  their  human 
companions,  whence  they  were  only 
to  be  dislodged  by  the  snuffing  up  of 
salt  and  water. 

Tigers  also,  though  not  accus- 
tomed as  yet  to  buniaxi  flesh,  were 
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desperate  enemies  of  the  cattle  kept 
on  the  estates  ;  and  as  they  killed 
for  the  lust  of  slaughter  onlj,  and 
for  the  one  drink  of  fresh  hlood  from 
the  neck,  the  destruction  they 
caused  in  a  badly  fenced  cattle-yard 
in  a  single  night  was  enormous. 

The  danger  from  forest  fires  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  existence 
of  large  tracts  covered  with  ele- 
phant grass  intervening  between 
the  foreste  or  sholas.  In  the  hot 
months  the  greatest  care  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  buildings  and 
plantation  itself  from  fire.  When 
we  speak  of  a  coffee  plantation  as 
inflammable  property,  we  must  pre- 
zxiise  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  covered  for  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years  by  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
the  trees  which  were  felled  to  make 
the  clearing,  and  the  entire  removal 
of  which  it  would  be  too  costly  to 
attempt.  Their  disappearance  is 
lefb  to  the  natural  progress  of  decay, 
and  the  danger  from  fire  is  thus 
proportionately  lessened  as  the  estate 
grows  older. 

K  it  be  true  that  the  happiness 
or  the  reverse  of  life  is  dependent 
upon  trifles,  we  are  justified  in 
enumerating  '  chuckrums '  amongst 
the  evils  more  peculiarly  attend- 
ant upon  coffee  planting  in  Travan- 
core.  These  disgusting  little  coins, 
98j^  of  which  are  equal  to  i  Queen's 
rupee  or  28  to  i  Travancore  rupee, 
foUow  the  rules  of  the  little  fleas 
who  have  lesser  fleas  upon  their 
legs  to  bite  'em,  <&c.,  and  require 
sixteen  copper  cash  to  make  a  single 
unit.  They  are  little  irregular  dots 
of  silver,  and  are  counted  on  a 
chuckrum  board  or  piece  of  wood, 
fashioned  into  little  hollows  like  a 


bagatelle  board  for  the  reception  of 
the  coins.  When  all  the  hollows 
are  filled,  the  board  represents  the 
value  of  one,  five,  or  ten  rupees, 
according  to  its  size.  What  do  the 
detractors  of  the  good  old  half- 
crown  pieces  say  to  this  ? 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  on& 
of  those  extraordinary  fluctuations 
which  all  holders  of  coffee  property 
experience.  Not  so  extraordinary 
indeed  if  we  look  at  the  cause,  which 
is  more  readily  and  specifically  ex- 
plainable than  the  generalities  to 
which  failures  or  successes  are 
usually  attributed. 

With  a  stock  of  coffee  in  the 
United  Kingdom  fifty  per  cent,  lesa 
than  the  beginning  of  the  year  be- 
fore, with  a  demand  from  foreign 
countries  whose  reserve  had  pro- 
portionately decreased,  with  a  com- 
plete failure  of  the  crop  in  Brazil 
and  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in 
Java  and  Ceylon,  the  price  of  coffee 
advanced  last  year  to  a  height  which 
was  considered  by  the  hasty  to 
be  forced  and  fictitious.  BeaUy, 
however,  it  was  not  so,  coffee  was 
only  following  the  usual  rule  of 
supply  and  demand  to  which  all 
commodities  are  subject,  and  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  coffee  pro- 
perty netted  a  large  but  unusual 
'  bonus.'  But  they,  clearly  under- 
standing that  their  high  gains  are 
owing  to  an  intelligible  and  excep- 
tional cause,  must  beware  of  reckon- 
ing upon  their  past  year's  revenue 
as  any  criterion  of  a  permanent  in- 
come. Indeed,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, the  outturn  of  the  present- 
year's  crop  in  many  parts  of  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India  will  barely  cover 
the  necessary  expenses! 

G.  C. 
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FOREST    SERVICE    IN    INDIA. 


It  may  interest,  if  it  fails  in  in- 
structing, many  of  oar  readers 
who,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
relatives,  are  pnzzling  over  the 
varioxis  professions  open  to  Enro- 
peans  in  India,  to  know  something 
of  the  pnrsuits  and  pleasures  offered 
by  the  Forest  Department.  By 
many,  the  superior  prizes  of  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  the  Ser- 
vice of  India,  are  unattainable,  and 
we  will  not  tantalise  them  by  di- 
lating on  their  magnitude,  or  on 
the  grand  nature  of  the  work  open 
to  its  members.  By  those  for  whom 
we  write,  there  need  no  shame  be 
felt  in  confessing  that  they  are 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  attain- 
ing such  intellectual  superiority 
over  their  fellows  by  sheer  brain 
work.  Forest  officers  should  be 
chosen  in  the  playground,  not  in 
the  schoolroom — their  future  arena 
is  the  jungle,  not  the  Kutcherry — 
and  their  efficiency  is  as  much  de- 
pendent on  the  hardness  of  their 
bodies  as  of  their  brains,  combined 
with  the  possession  of  a  little  of 
that  saving  and  sterling  quality, 
common  sense,  too  often,  in  the  pre- 
sent days  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, overlooked  iu  the  straining 
after  uncommon  sense  or,  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  write,  non- 
sense. 

One  word  before  entering  on  our 
subject  proper.  Let  the  young  man 
who  is  placing  his  fature  career, 
more  emphatically  in  this  than  in 
any  other  profession,  upon  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion and  frame,  take  care  that  that 
constitution  is  as  thoroughly  estab- 
lished and  that  that  frame  is  as 
thoroughly  set  as  possible  in  the 
time  given  to  him  before  proceeding 
on  service,  and  let  him  prefer  to 
lose  a  year  at  the  outset  to  insure 
this,  rather  than  meet  the  dangers 
of  the  Indian  jungle  climate  in  an 
ttnfledged  and  puny  condition.    But 


enough  ;  he  that  will  not  be  counsel- 
led cannot  be  helped. 

We  will  presume  that  the  aspirant 
for  forest  employ  has  obtained  fi*om 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Eevenue  Department,  the 
paper  entitled,  Fartictdara  respecHng 
the  Selectum  of  Oandtdaiesfor  Nomu 
nation  to  Junior  Appointments  in  the 
Forest  Department.  This  will  give 
him  all  preliminary  information  on 
the  subjects  in  which  he  is  required 
to  possess  a  competent  knowledge ;;. 
and  it  will  be  noted  as  a  wise  and 
encouraging  provision,  that  pre* 
ference  will  be  shown  to  those  can- 
didates who  show  proficiency  in 
surveying  and  map-drawing,  chemis- 
try, botany,  geology,  mineralogy, 
&c.,  to  which,  we  think,  might  well 
be  added,  natural  history  and  physi- 
cal geography.  The  forest  officer's 
work  lies  in  districts  seldom  visited 
by  Europeans,  except  in  the  pursuit 
of  '  shekar  ; '  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  these  sciences  might 
be  furnished  by  him  if  intelligent- 
Imd  observant.  Botany  especially 
is  most  intimately  allied  with  th& 
efficient  discharge  of  his  duties,, 
and  is  even  inseparable  frxim  it. 
His  enforced  detention  at  head- 
quarters during  the  rainy  season 
gives  him  ample  leisure  for  arrang- 
ing and  identifying  his  '  specimens ' 
or  the  spoils  of  his  rifle,  for  the 
'bottling '  of  his  snakes,  beetles,  &c., 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  expert-, 
ments  and  tests. 

The  amorous  youth  will  receive  a 
heavy  blow  on  reading  in  this  paper 
a  stem  and  uncompromising  rejec- 
tion of  the  unnecessary  impedimenta 
of  a  wife,  Ac.  He  will  ultimately 
be  thankful  for  the  prohibition — he 
will  find  his  rifle,  or  his  'camera,^ 
a  more  suitable  companion;  and 
when  in  after  years  he  contemplates 
what  might  have  been  his,  he  will 
undoubtedly  be  relieved  in  the  con. 
templation,  find  be  guileless  of  t^^e 
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sin  of  covetonsness,  at  least  in  that 
direction.  We  are  not  aware  that 
Government  exercises  an  equally 
parental  charge  over  the  best  in- 
terests of  her  employes  in  other 
departments ;  but  the  idea  of  making 
young  forest  officers  wards  in  Chan- 
cery, as  it  were,  labelled  'dangerous  * 
to  marry  without  the  permission  of 
her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  is  admirable,  though  to  some 
fair  ones  it  may  possibly  appear  un- 
just. To  them,  however,  we  have 
one  word  of  consolation.  The  forest 
officer  is  not  like  his  more  fortunate 
compatriot  the  Covenanted  civilian 
— worth  300?.  a  year,  dead  or  alive^ 
— ^he  is  destitute  alike  of  the  gaudy 
trappings  of  the  soldier  and  the 
more  solid  endowments  of  the  civi- 
lian; he  is  really  not  worth  your 
attention. 

We  presume,  then,  that  this  paper 
(even  in  its  minute  and  painful  de- 
tails), with  its  'riders,'  being  the 
'  instructions '  issued  by  the  Direc- 
tors General  of  Forests  in  France 
and  Germany,  has  been  carefully 
perused  and  digested,  and  that  the 
candidate  has  passed  his  examina- 
tion and  has  landed  on  the  shores  of 
India. 

The  forest  officer,  on  reporting 
iiis  arrival  at  the  Presidency,  or  in 
the  province  to  which  he  is  post.ed, 
will  at  once  be  ordered  up  country. 
On  arriving  at  his  station,  he  will 
place  himself  under  the  orders  of 
Jiis  immediate  superior,  the  princi- 
pal civilian  or  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  take  over  charge  of  his 
office,  a  full-blown  assistant  conser- 
vator of  forests,  on  200  rupees  (20Z.) 
per  mensem,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  60  rupees  for  travel- 
ling.^ Perhaps  the  best  idea  we  can 
give  of  the  value  of  this  salary 
is  to  compare  it  with  that  of  a 
.lieutenant   of    infantry   in    India, 


who  receives  256  rupees  (25Z.  i2«.) 
per  mensem. 

Having  got  over  the  rupee  ques- 
tion, not  of  such  very  infinitesimal 
importance  as  youth  is  apt  to  re- 
gard it,  and  on  which  further  in- 
formation as  to  promotion,  super- 
annuation, and  pension  allowances 
will  be  found  in  the  paper  to  which 
we  have  above  alluded,  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a 
forest  officer. 

These  are — First,  and  ])rinei- 
pally,  to  obtain  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, which  means  by  tours  of 
weeks  in  duration  under  canvas,  at 
favourable  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  timber 
in  the  forests  of  his  district,  so  as 
readily  to  meet  the  requisitions  of 
.Government  departments  or  of 
private  individuals  for  timber  and 
firewood,  and  the  wants  of  the  rail- 
way  companies,  whose  locomotives 
bum  only  wood. 

Second.  To  prevent  damage  to 
the  forests  under  his  charge,  and 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
power  to  punish  any  depredators. 
In  some  provinces  forest  officers 
are  armed  with  magisterial  powers 
under  the  Forest  Act  to  enable 
them  to  deal  summarily  and  directly 
with  the  minor  offences  of  trespass 
and  petty  damage  within  forest 
limits. 

Third.  To  fell  and  keep  in  stock, 
or  dispose  of  as  the  demand  arises, 
all  ripe  trees,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
young  and  growing  trees  having 
more  space  and  eventually  taking 
their  place.  Great  care  is  required 
in  guarding  against  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  timber  when  kept 
during  the  hot  weather  in  the 
forest  depdts.  These  should  always 
be  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  but  shallow  trench ;  though 


'^  The  widow  of  a  civilian,  of  whatever  standing,  gets  a  pension  of  300^.  per  annum. 

'  We  believe  that  the  allowances  for  travelling,  which  were  very  inadequate,  and 
yot  a  premium  on — if  they  did  not  enforce — prolonged  residence  at  head-quarters, 
have  lately  been  augmented. 
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in  the  event  of  a  really  large  cod- 
flagration  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  trench  of  almost  any  width  is 
of  little  avail  against  drifted  sparks. 
It  19  always  advisable,  therefore, 
either  to  dispose  of  snrplas  timber 
in  the  forests  by  annual  auction 
sales,  or  to  have  it  brought  down 
to  a  central  dep6t  either  by  carting 
or  by  floating  down  the  rivers,  as 
road  or  water  communication  is 
more  easy,  before  the  hot  weather 
seisin.  The  forest  officer  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  timber  in 
depot  is  valued  at  a  fair  market 
price,  and  has  to  be  accounted  for 
bj  him  as  a  money  item  in  his 
periodical  returns  to  Government, 
aod  that  he  will  be,  or  may  be,  held 
personally  responsible  for  its  loss  or 
destruction. 

Fourth.  To  plant  young  trees 
where  old  ones  have  been  felled,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  saplings,  to 
remove  creepers  and  all  parasites, 
which  in  India  grow  with  great 
rapidity  and  with  suffocating  effect, 
and  generally  to  maintain  the  great 
adjuncts  of  air  and  light  round 
growing  trees  as  well  in  Uie  regular 
plantations  as  in  the  jungles.  In 
lirewood  plantations  the  trees 
grown — chiefly  of  the  Acacia  tribe — 
shoot  up  from  the  stools,  after  they 
bave  l)een  felled,  and  nature  will 
here  do  its  work,  provided  the 
plantations  are  securely  fenced  in 
&nd  protected  from  cattle,  goats, 
^.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cut  periodically  and  in  rotation, 
according  to  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  the  size  of  the  firewood 
quired,  strips  from  the  plantation, 
giving  them  sufficient  time  to  re- 
cover themselves  before  again  visit- 
ing them.  Advantage  should  also 
he  taken  of  the  natural  disposition 
of  certain  trees  to  reproduce  them- 
selves by  self-sowing  or  the  drop- 
ping of  their  seeds.  In  Germany 
and  in  our  own  country  large  tracts 
of  ground  are  thus  covered  with 
very  little  care  or  attention;  and 
thoDgh  for  a  regular  plantation  the 


products  of  such  self-sown  seed  are 
too  irregular  for  appearance  or 
efficacy,  still  many  waste  lands  may 
be  utilised  either  by  the  natural  or 
artificial  broad-cast  sowing  of  seed. 
These  dudes  obviously  divide  them- 
selves into  two  main  branches,  viz. 
Conservancy  and  Supply. 

We  need  hardly  warn  the  young 
forest  officer  who  appreciates  tho 
meaning  of  these  words  Conservancy 
and  Supply,  that  the  Forest  Service, 
though  professedly  a  branch  of  the 
Revenue  Department,  and  under 
the  control  of  its  chief  officers,  was 
not  constituted  for  the  sake  of 
swelling  the  Government  treasuries 
as  a  primary  object.  The  forests 
had  been  exhausted  and  cleared  of 
all  timber  trees  growing  in  accessi- 
ble situations,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  docl^ards  and 
arsenals  were  met  with  yearly  in- 
creasing difficulty,  while  tJhe  license 
and  voucher  system,  which  was  the 
first  and  uncertain  result  of  an 
attempt  at  supervision,  placed  an 
imperfect  check  upon  the  number 
of  trees  cut.  It  took  no  cognisance 
of  the  ripeness  of  the  trees  for  cut- 
ting, nor  any  charge  of  supplying 
their  places  by  planting  others. 
Tho  first  officials  of  the  Forest  De- 
partment, therefore,  took  charge  of 
a  property  racked  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
the  results  were  not  very  tangible. 
Its  formation  was  a  matter  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity.  It  was 
difficult  to  pronounce  on  the  actual 
gain  resultmg  from  its  establish- 
ment without  knowing  the  possible 
loss  and  difficulty  which  would  have 
resulted  if  it  had  not  been  estab- 
lished at  all.  The  duties  were  the 
same  as  they  are  now,  rendered, 
however,  more  difficult  of  execution 
from  the  jealousy  naturally  shown 
to  a  young  department  as  well  by 
its  older  rivals  as  by  those  who 
came  under  its  influence  and  direc* 
tion.  And  while  firmness  and  depart- 
mental knowledge  were  essential  to 
its  officers,  tact  and  delicacy  in  bring- 
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ing  these  to  bear — so  as  on  the  one 
hand  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
public  departments  and  of  com- 
panies, and  on  the  other  to  respect 
.the  existing  privileges  and  necessi- 
ties of  private  individuals — were 
not  less  essential.  It  was  necessary 
to  act  tha  part  of  an^nmpire,  so  as 
not  to  satisfy  the  clamours  for  fuel 
of  aa  iron  smelting  company,  for 
example,  at  the  expense  of  the 
daily  wants  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers.  And  here  comes  in  the 
necessity  for  map-drawing  and  sur- 
veying  placed  at  the  h^bd  of  the 
specifd  branches  of  knowledge  com- 
mended to  the  study  of  the  candi- 
date for  forest  employ.  Without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy ox  the  district,  such  balanc- 
ing  of  rival  claims  was  impossible 
except  through  the  uncertain,  it 
might  be  biassed,  reports  and  re- 
presentations of  native  overseers. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
duties  common  to  all  Gk>vemment 
servants  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  good  sense  and  expe- 
rience of  the  officer.  It  is  well  for 
the  Government,  and  well  for  the 
officer,  if  he  is  trusted  and  proves 
himself  worthy  of  the  trust ;  if  his 
track,  like  that  of  a  mill-horse,  is 
not  too  closely  beaten  down  and 
Hedged  in ;  and  if  a  gentle  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  his  early  zeal. 
Officials  who  in  their  young  days 
have  had  their  zeal  solidified  and 
bound  round  with  red  tape  are  rather 
apt  in  their  turn  to  apply  this  parasi- 
tical embrace ;  but  it  is  possible  to 
temper  zeal  without  repressing  it, 
to  guide  it  into  a  right  and  useful 
channel  without  stopping  it  back 
altogether. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  duties,  and 
with  them  as  his  lode^star,  the 
forest  officer  will  find  many  con- 
comitant sources  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  Botany,  mineralogy, 
conchology,  natural  history,  field 
sports,  and  photography,   will  all 


tend  alike  to  the  preservation  of  his 
health  and  his  efficiency  as  a  Go- 
vernment servant.  Some  one  of 
these  wUl  probably  suit  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  or  may  be  acquired 
and  enjoyed  by  cultivation.  Photo- 
graphy may  well  be  called  in  to  sup- 
plement and  enliven  the  dry  pages 
of  a  report.  The  Government  offi- 
cial and  the  general  reader  will  take 
more  interest  in  one  or  two  good 
views,  say  of  a  teak  plantation,  than 
in  pages  of  finely  written  and  well- 
turned  sentences  upon  the  subject, 
and  will  sympathise  more  keenly 
with  forest  labours  by  glancing  at 
illustrations  of  elephaoits  dragging 
timber,  or  coolies  engaged  in  float- 
ing it  down  rivers,  than  from  read- 
ing descriptions  of  these  operations. 
In  any  case  the  attempt  to  acquire 
possibly  useful  knowledge  (and  who 
can  say  what  knowledge  is  not  use- 
ful if  usefully  directed  P),  especially 
in  such  kindred  pursuits,  will  bene- 
fit him  more  physically  and  morally 
than  having  recourse  to  the  harmful 
—or  at  best  silly — pleasures  of  the 
idle  man ;  and  if  in  England  tbe  idle 
man  has  the  devil  at  his  elbow,  in 
India  he  has  the  devil  and  several 
of  his  attendant  satellites. 

The  great  but  possibly  unavoid- 
able bane  of  the  competitive  system 
is  that  a  man  studies  what  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  him,  and  then  rests  on 
his  oars — perhaps  for  the  whole  re- 
n:iainder  of  his  natural  life.  That 
he  should  do  so  for  a  little  is  cer- 
tainly pardonable.  But  there  are 
on  all  sides  of  him  pursuits  which, 
after  his  long  course  of  sedentary 
cramming,  he  will  hardly  consider 
as  work. 

Let  us  hear  what  Bishop  Patteson 
says  in  his  letters,'  extracts  from 
which  were  published  in  a  Memoir 
of  him  by  Dr.  Blaikie.  *  I  now  feel 
in  a  position  to  know  what  to  learn 
were  I  once  more  in  England. '  And 
he  then  goes  onto  regret  that  he  had 
not  worked  with  *  Old  Pry  the  mason 


*  Memoir  of  the  *  Martyr  of  NokapQ.'     Sunday  Magasine  for  March  1874. 
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and  John  Venn  the  carpenter/  in- 
stead  of  merely  looking  on  at  their 
work  EFery  colonist  will  endorse 
the  sentimenty  and  nnmbers  of 
settlers  whose  only  trade  is  being  a 
'gentleman'  will  share  the  regret, 
fiat  in  this  age  no  one  that  can  work 
or  thinks  he  can  work  with  his  head, 
will  work  with  his  hands.  An  army 
colonel,  say,  has  half-a-dozen  sons, 
snd  each  of  them  is,  or  fancies  him- 
self a  colonel  also,  and  this  at  the 
outset,  not  at  the  close  of  life. 

Oor  young  forest  ofi&cer,  after 
liis  first  twenty-mile  ride  on  a  nag 
who  has  dropped  his  shoe  and  has 
had  the  loss  remedied  by  the  sab- 
stitation  of  a  leather  boot,  no  very 
UQoommon  device  in  an  TTif^mTi 
jangle,  may  r^pret  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  John  the  smith  did 
not  assume  a  more  practical  shape. 
And  there  are  dozens  of  men  who 
can  torture  Byron  and  Shakespeare 
into  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  but  who 
cannot  tie  a  *  faat '  knot  in  a  rope. 
In  the  Indian  jungle  the  latter  ac- 
complishment is  possibly  the  more 
nsefol 

Bat  if  mere  handicraft  is  beneath 
the  forest  officer's  notice,  he  can 
yet  learn  in  this  country  how  to 
manage  forests.  The  India  Office 
have,  it  is  true,  implied  the  want  of 
professional  knowledge  of  forestry 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  ap- 
pointing France  or  Germany  as  the 
field  for  the  outdoor  instruction  of 
their  selected  candidates  for  forest 
employ;  and  if  English  foresters 
disguise  themselves  under  the  name 
of  *  surveyors,'  the  omission  is 
Wdly  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
there  is  no  lack  of  either  pro- 
feasbnal  or  individual  knowledge 
of  forestry  in  England  and  Scot- 
ia and  many  useful  hints  may  be 
picked  up  by  the  young  forest  officer 
while  saying  fiirewell  to  his  friends 
ia  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Inthe  race  for  wealth — ^the  necessity 
for  making  the  most  of  everything 
^itianot  likely  that  landed  pro- 
piietoTB  or  their  agents  would  neg- 


lect either  the  annual  or  absolute. 
value  to  be  derived  from  both 
timber  and  underwood.  Nay  more, 
the  forest  officer  will  not  only  learn, 
if  he  cares  to  do  so,  the  practice  of 
forestry  generally,  but  he  may  even 
divide  the  lesson  according  to  his 
proposed  distinction  in  India.  The 
deodars  of  the  Himalayas  require 
the  same  treatment  as  the  pines  of 
Scotland,  and  the  hard- wooded 
trees  of  India — theblackwood,  teak, 
Ac. — grow  in  the  same  way  as  the 
beeches  and  oaks  of  England. 

He  will  also  be  able  to  study  the 
different  methods  of  transporting 
timber  as  carried  on  in  different 
localities.  He  will  see  it  floated 
down  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
north,  or  removed  on  carts  of  the 
most  approved  build,  or  sawn  up 
by  steemoL  or  water  agency,  before 
being  transported  at  all.  Bearing 
in  mind  each  and  all  of  these  ope- 
rations, he  will  see  which  is  the 
more  readily  applicable  to  his  own 
district  in  India  when  he  arrives 
there.  The  difficulties  which  are 
insurmountable  for  bullocks,  or  even 
for  elephants,  may  be  obviated  by 
the  erection  of  a  small  saw-mill,  and 
planks  may  be  removed  where  the 
transport  of  the  trunks  would  be 
impossible ;  or  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving his  timber  piecemeal  may 
be  forced  on  him  by  the  breaking 
down  of  his  elephants  when  they 
are  most  needed.  Like  most  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  domesticity,  they 
contract  a  number  of  diseases  te 
which  in  their  wild  state  they  are 
strangers.  Boils  break  out  on  their 
legs,  galled  by  the  drag-chains ; 
the  greatest  care  in  housing  them, 
so  as  to  keep  their  feet  from  direct 
contact  with  the  ground,  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  they  have  even  the  want 
of  self-respect  to  die  in  captivity 
—a  weakness  of  which  in  their 
wild  state  they  are  not  supposed 
capable.  A  dead  wild  elephant  is 
as  rare  a 'sight  as  a  dead  postboy. 
The  elephant,  when  he  feels  ap- 
proaching dissolution,   hides  him- 
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self  in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  jnngle. 

And  in  the  Government  dock- 
yards of  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
timber  yards  of  private  wood  mer- 
chants, the  young  forest  officer  will 
find  mach  to  interest  as  well  as  to 
instruct  him.  The  young  French 
foresters  are,  we  believe,  sent  to 
Cherbourg  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
course  of  instruction.  We  have  not 
here  space  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  uses  to  which  timber  of  different 
shapes  is  put;  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  those  shapes  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  when  naturally 
grown  *  crooks '  and  '  knees '  are  not 
procurable ;  the  storage  of  timber — 
some  in  airy  sheds,  others  imbedded 
in  salt-water  mud ;  in  short,  all  the 
operations  that  he  will  soon  have  to 
bring  into  practical  play.  There  is, 
at  any  rate,  no  necessity  for  either 
brain  or  hands  remaining  idle,  and 
in  any  interlude  that  may  occur  the 
testing  of  what  constitutes  straight 
powder,  and  the  theory  of  pro- 
jectiles, is  an  unfailing  resource. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
duties  of  a  forest  officer  in  India 
resemble  pretty  nearly  the  duties 
of  a  land  agent  in  this  country. 
He  is  there  an  agent  for  Govern- 
ment instead  of  for  a  private  in- 
dividual, and  generallv  any  out- 
door occupation  or  training  which 
would  fit  him  for  the  one  calling 
would  fit  him  for  the  other.     He 


has  the  same  revenue  collections  or 
rents  to  call  in,  the  same  adminis- 
trative qualifications  of  umpire  to 
exercise,  the  same  necessity  for 
observation  and  appreciation  of  the 
capacity  of  his  estate  for  improve- 
ment, the  same  pastimes  and  pur- 
suits going  hand  in  hand  with  his 
duties,  and  the  same  motives  for  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  those 
duties  alike  to  his  superiors  and  to 
those  over  whom  he  has  temporary 
government  entrusted  to  him.  To 
those,  therefore,  for  whom  the  field 
yields  greater  charms  than  the 
library  or  the  desk,  who  are  possess- 
ed of  a  robust  constitution,  nervous 
energy,  and  love  of  sport,  who  are 
grateful  for  (as  assuredly  they  ought 
to  be)  the  touching  solicitude  of  her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  their 
domestic  comfort — surely  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  for  his  further  paternal 
care — ^but  to  whom  the  small  prizes 
and  the  limited  field  of  English  em- 
ployment are  deterring  and  distaste- 
ful— ^we  say,  go  in  for  the  Indian 
Forest  Department.  Your  daily 
occupation  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
officer  or  civilian  on  leave :  your  field 
of  action  is  their  seldom  enjoyed  and 
mach  sought  after  playground,  and 
your  work  is  what  you  make  it  for 
yourself,  either  an  enjoyable  and 
useful  occupation,  or  an  unwilling 
and  grudging  service,  profitable 
neither  to  yourself  nor  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  employs  you. 

Q.  C. 


THE  GREAT  ELEPHANT  FOREST. 


In  the  extreme  south  of  the 
ancient  Indian  peninsula  lies  a 
vast  and  still  hardly  known  forest 
region.  From  Kanya  Kumari — the 
Cape  of  the  Beautifnl  Maiden- 
called  to-day  Cape  Comorin,  it 
stretches  north  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  up  to  the  great  Paulghant 
Gap,  where  alone  from  Bombay 
downwards  the  long  mountain  spine 
of  the  Western  Ghauts  is  broken. 


and  wheels  may  pass  from  coast  to 
coast  of  the  peninsula  encounter- 
ing nothing  steeper  than  the  undu- 
lations of  wide  plains.  The  Gap  is 
some  thirty  miles  across,  and  is 
now  threaded  by  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  Railway,  linking  Madras 
to  Malabar,  and  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain ranges  south  of  the  Himalayas 
confront  one  another  on  each  side. 
The  great  forest  fills  the  centre  of 
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the  tip  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Gap  and  the  Cape,  with  a  breadth 
Tarying  from  forty  to  twenty  miles. 
Except  round  its  borders  this  im- 
mense wilderness  is  almost  un- 
trodden and  nnknown.  Its  bosom 
is  a  labyrinthine  mass  of  hills  sepa- 
rated by  coantlcss  glens  and  valleys, 
here  widening,  there  narrowing,  bat 
all  clothed  with  one  monotonous 
mantle  of  dense  sombre  forest.  The 
hills  are  not  generally  high,  but 
here  and  there  a  lofty  mountain 
stands  almost  detached,  with  long 
spurs  extending  far  from  its  base 
into  the  leafy  ocean,  and  on  the 
northern  skirts  rises  a  gigantic 
range  whose  crests  are  crimsoned 
with  the  rhododendrons  that  be- 
token a  temperate  climate,  and 
amongst  which  towers  the  highest 
sommit  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
It  is  a  reseryoir  of  waters ;  every 
hollow,  ravine,  and  valley  is  threaded 
by  streams  that  join  and  increase 
tUl  they  issue  from  its  borders  in 
unfailing  rivers  that  traverse  and 
fertilise  the  districts  lying  between 
the  forest  and  either  coast.  On  the 
east  the  Vygai  flows  from  it  across 
the  broad  phuns  and  past  the  huge 
statae-thronged  temples  of  Madura; 
and  the  Yypa?  and  the  Tambra- 
pnmi  pver  the  palmyra-studded 
sand-wastes  of  Tinnevelly :  while 
on  the  west  it  sends  innumerable 
streams  across  the  luxuriant  regions 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  still  the 
seats  of  ancient  monarchies,  to  the 
long  chain  of  lakes  and  lagoons 
that  fringe  their  coasts. 

The  high  rolling  plains  of  Coim- 
hatore  and  the  rice  tracts  of  Mala- 
bar bound  the  forest  in  the  Gap  on 
the  north.  As  cultivated  fields  may 
be  seen  surrounding  and  gradually 
creeping  up  .some  elevated  moor- 
land, so  the  populous  and  fertile 
districts  inclose  and  encroach  upon 
the  forest,  and  doubtless  there  was 
a  time  when  it  covered  them  too, 
and  an  unbroken  wilderness  ex- 
tended from  sea  to  sea. 

From  unrecorded  ages  the  Hin- 


dus have  held  those  now  fertile 
regions.  None  can  tell  when  they 
first  penetrated  the  gloom  of  the 
primsBval  woods,  but  they  found 
them  peopled  not  only  with  the 
grim  beautiful  races  of  the  tiger 
and  leopard,  the  tall  broad-front- 
leted  bison,  and  tho  giant  elephant, 
but  with  wild  human  tribes,  not 
like  themselves  bronze-coloured, 
straight-haired,  and  with  clear-cut 
Aryan  features,  but  sooty-black^ 
fuzzy-haired,  broad-nosed,  and  thick- 
lipped,  speaking  strange  hissing 
jargons.  What  followed  on  the 
meeting  of  these  diverse  races  is 
hidden,  far  beyond  the  glance  of 
history,  *in  the  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time. '  Legends,  them- 
selves grey  with  age,  contain  traces 
and  echoes  of  still  more  primitive 
stories  of  strange  struggles  and 
revolutions  even  then  faded  and 
half  forgotten ;  but  to-day  the  in- 
vading strangers  are  looked  upon 
as  amongst  Uie  oldest  of  settled 
races  on  the  cultivated  lands  won 
by  them  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
from  the  once  all-prevailing  woods; 
and  but  a  few  handfuls  of  the 
primaeval  inhabitants  exist  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  still  undis- 
turbed forest  whither  they  have 
retreated  with  the  bison  and  the 
elephant.  These  half-wild  barba- 
rians were  the  slaves  of  the  Hindu 
dispossessors  who  exacted  from 
them  tributes  of  honey,  wax,  gums, 
ginger,  and  jungle  roots,  and  ruled 
them  as  hard  tesk-masters,  whilst 
regarding  them  with  contempt 
tinged  with  dread,  for  they  were 
reputed  to  possess  magical  powers 
and  influence  with  the  uncouth 
malignant  demons  to  whose  wor- 
ship they  persistently  clung.  Of 
late  years  their  condition  has  been 
much  improved :  the  care  of  British 
officials  and  British  enterprise 
penetrating  the  jungles  have  taught 
them  to  know  their  own  privileges, 
and  they  have  beg^n  to  sell  tho 
produce  of  the  forest  and  cultivate 
on  their  own  account:    they  are 
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employed  in  timber  felling,  and, 
being  unsurpassed  as  trackers  and 
familiar  with  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  all  wild  animals,  in  guiding 
sportsmen  in  the  pursuit  of  large 
game. 

On  the  northern  verge  of  the 
forest,  overlooking  the  Coimbatore 
plains,  rise  the  great  Anamalai  or 
Elephant  Hills,  a  huge  mountain 
mass,  running  far  back  into  the 
wilderness,  its  sides  sloping  down 
into  rugged  gorges  that  open  into 
broken  undulating  tracts,  every- 
where overspread  with  dusky  forest; 
here  and  there  a  rocky  crest  rises 
a,bove  the  trees,  whence  the  eye 
may  range  over  the  endless  sea  of 
foliage  stretching  into  dim  distances 
beyond  which  other  wide  wavy  ex- 
panses and  the  outlines  of  remoter 
slopes  and'  heights  are  faintly  dis- 
•cemible.  Here  is  the  home  of  the 
elephant,  and  here  the  giant  herds 
wander  and  live  their  lives  of  cen- 
turies, unmolested  save  when  the 
sportsman  penetrates  their  solitudes 
and  attacks  them  with  weapons 
against  which  even  their  strength 
cannot  avail.  _  All  the  region  is 
known  as  the  Anamalai  Forest,  and 
the  hollows  and  bottoms  by  the 
fitreams  abound  with  magnificent 
teak.  This  stately  and  most  valuable 
tree  grows  in  patches  of  considerable 
extent^  each  tree  well  apart  from 
its  fellows,  rising  straight  like  an 
American  pine,  with  clear  branch- 
less stem  of  great  length  and  enor- 
mous g^th,  supporting  a  spreading 
head  of  immense  leaves,  a  foot  or 
more  in  breadth,  silveiy  grey  be- 
neath, dark  green  above,  and  nar- 
rowing abruptly  to  a  point,  whence, 
if  broken,  a  red  drop,  like  blood, 
€xudes.  Once  most  wastefrdly 
worked,  this  invaluable  forest  has 
now  long  been  under  Government 
conservancy. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  was 
amongst  the  first  of  those  who 
officially  explored  its  recesses  to 
ascertain  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  teak  tracts ;  a  youngster  then, 


he  accompanied  the  collector  of 
the  district.  Starting  after  mid- 
night from  the  encampment  on  the 
open  plains  of  Coimbatore,  some 
miles  in  front^  of  the  dark  hilly 
barrier  of  the  Anamalai  Forest,  we 
proceeded  in  palanquins  through 
the  belt  of  thick  dusky  jungle 
that  spread  between  it  and  the 
open  country.  That  jungle  is  now 
much  thinned,  villages  and  cul- 
tivated fields  have  taken  the  place 
of  tangled  brakes  and  close  thorny 
thickets,  and  a  broad  road  has 
succeeded  the  narrow  paths  we 
threaded  ;  but  then  it  swarmed  with 
wild  animals,  tigers  abounded,  and 
elephants  frequently  came  down 
from  the  deep  woods  beyond.  Our 
cortege  presented  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque sight, — ^the  two  palanquins, 
carried  slowly  along  up  and  down 
the  rough  ways,  sometimes  dipping 
into,  and  again  struggling  up  from, 
deep  gullies  and  water- courses, 
sometimes  pushing  through  bushes 
that  brushed  hard  against  them, 
whilst  before,  behind,  and  on  each 
side  ran  a  cloud  of  natives,  coolies, 
shikarries;  attendants,  and  a  nnmber 
of  the  wild  forest  tribe,  who  alone 
knew  the  paths ;  those  in  fr^nt  car- 
rying large  torches,  besides  which 
every  man  bore  a  blazing  branch  or 
glowing  fire-stick,  which  he  inces- 
santly whirled  round  to  k6ep  alight. 
All  moreover  continually  shouted 
aloud,  an  incessant  drumming  on 
tomtoms  and  blowing  of  great 
hoarse  horns  was  kept'up,  and  shots 
from  matchlocks  were  frequently 
fired,  whilst  the  palanquin  bearers 

Nor  was  all  this  glare  and  clamour 
superfluous  whilst  passing  through 
that  tiger-peopled  tract ;  donbtless 
those  Tights  were  reflected  from 
many  fierce,  ravenous  eyes,  staring 
in  startled  rage  from  surrounding 
rocks  and  thickets. 

By  daybreak  we  reached  the 
portals  of  the  forest,  a  low  steep 
ridge,  on  surmounting  which  the 
vast  woodland  wilderness  stretched 
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b3undlessl7  away.     Here,  leaving 
the  {lalanqniiis,   we  moanted  Kill 
Ironies,  and  wiUi  difficulty  picked  a 
wi; V  up  the  stony  tree-clad  ascent ; 
then  from  the  crest  we  prooeeded 
soathward  many  miles,  penetrating 
and  exploring  many  a  dense  forest 
expanse  and  valley  overshadowed 
bj  stately  teak,  and  convinced  our- 
selrea  of  the  wealth  of  timber  exist- 
ing in  those  sylvan  recesses.     Late 
in  the  afternoon  whilst  returning, 
we  paused  in  an  open  glade,  at  one 
end  of  which  a  small  stream  issued 
horn  the  woodland,  and  running 
orer  a  rocky  shelf  fell  for  some  feet 
with  a  pleasant  plashing  murmur 
into  a  narrow  dell.     Here  we  deter- 
mined for  the  first  time  for  many 
hours  to  halt  and  rest  awhile.  Ponies 
were  unsaddled,    and   guns   piled 
against  a  tree  that  stood  out  alone  in 
ihs  open  near  the  edge  of  the  en- 
closing bushes,  and  we  sat  down  near 
it  in  the  shade,  and  fell  to  gladly  on 
a  basket   of   cold   provender;  the 
natives  and  followers  too  clustered 
t<^ether  at  a  little  distance,  and 
UDsinng  their  simple  fare  of  cold 
boiled  rice.     The  depths  of  great 
forests  are   singularly  destitute  of 
animal   life.     Many  may  imagine 
them  alive  with  the  stir  of  wings 
and  nimble  feet ;  but  it  is  not  so ; 
only  on  their  borders  and  in  the 
more  scattered  and  open  jungles 
are  birds  and  beasts  numerous ;  in 
oar  exploration  we  had  seen  nothing 
but  the   tracks  of   elephants  and 
bison,  which  are  almost  the  only 
inbabitants  of  the  remoter  solitudes. 
On  entering  the  glade  there  had 
been  no  indication  of  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  anything  living,  when 
suddenly  as  we  sat  a  tremendous 
crash  arose  £rom  the  jungle  at  one 
side  of  the  open,  and  instantly  a 
Lerd  of  fifteen  or  twenty  elephants 
burst  from  the  bushes  and  rushed 
across    it,    several    with    uplifted 
trunks,  screaming  and  trumpeting 
as  tbey  went,  and  dashed  along  the 
path  by  which  we  had  entered  and 
into  the  thick  undergrowth,  leaving 


behind  them  a  broad  clean  lano  of 
beaten  down  bushes  and  small  trees 
snapt  and  overthrown.  They  had 
been  in  the  covert  on  our  approach 
and  remained  quiet,  but  becoming 
alarmed  and  suspicious  at  our  stay, 
had  burst  out  and  fled  to  remoter 
haunts  before  we  could  spring  to 
our  feet  or  catch  up  a  gun.  It  was 
well  indeed  the  herd  did  not  come 
over  us,  for  nothing  stops  startled 
elephants  in  their  blind  headlong 
rush.  However,  shooting  was  not 
that  day  our  object,  and  after  a 
short  time  we  passed  on,  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ridge  soon  after 
dusk,  and  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment as  we  came. 

In  following  years  the  spot  was 
often  revisited,  but  the  little  open 
glade,   which    the    people    of   the 
jungle,  who  have  names  for  every 
feature  in  the  forest,  called  Tuna- 
kM&vu,  had  greatly  changed.    A 
Forest  Conservancy  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  in  the  glade  the  super- 
intendent had  built  a  tenement  be- 
fitting the  sylvan  surroundings.     A 
timber    framework    had  walls    of 
bamboo  mats  nailed  to  it,  and  inner 
partitions  formed  of  the  same,  and 
a  roof  thickly  thatched  with  plaited 
cocoa-tree  leaves;  in  front  was  a 
garden-plot    gay    vnth    flowering 
shrubs,  and  at  a  uttle^distance  stood 
many  huts  and  shanties  of  servants 
and  wood-cutters.     Cart-tracks  had 
been    opened    through  the    forest 
from  the  nearest  teak  clumps  to 
the     crest    of     the     ridge,    down 
whose  declivity  a   Slip    had  been 
formed — a  long  trench  or  tunnel — 
down  which  the  beams  and  logs 
might  partly  slide,  partly  be  hauled, 
to  the  plain  at  the  foot.    The  beams 
were  brought  from  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  felled  to  the  top  of 
the     Shp     upon    carts    painfully 
dragged  by  a  dozen  yoke  of  bullocks 
or   buffaloes;    and  a  day  perhaps 
would  be  consumed  in  advancing  a 
mile  along  the  rough  winding  roads. 
Arrived  at  the  top,  inmiensely  thick 
ropes  of  strong  woven  grass  were 
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tied  to  the  beam-ends,  and  ele- 
phants, trained  to  the  work,  taking 
one  end  of  the  ropes  in  their  jaws, 
helped  the  beams  down  the  Slip, 
pulling  them  ix)und  comers,  and 
placing  them  clear  for  the  slide, 
with  wonderful  dexterity. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  visit,  an  old 
ambition  revived  of  winning  a  pair  of 
tusks.  Of  all  spoils  and  trophies  of 
the  forest,  that  is  the  foremost.  No 
beauty  of  striped  or  spotted  skin, 
no  shagginess  or  gloss  of  hide,  no 
polish  of  curved  or  twisted  horn, 
no  many-tined  spread  or  solid 
breadth  of  antler,  can  match  the 
long  white  massive  ivory  tusk  ;  the 
gleam  of  which,  caught  shining 
near  at  hand  through  the  green 
leaves,  or  seen  afar  crossing  the 
huge  dark  face  of  a  great  leader 
of  a  herd  as  he  stands  in  a 
sunny  glade,  sends  a  thrill  through 
heart  and  limbs  that  no  other  vision 
of  sport  can  excite.  So  a  council 
was  held  with  the  wild  people  of 
that  part  of  the  Anamalai,  who 
know  all  its  recesses.  They  are 
called  Kaders — i.e.  men  of  the 
woods — dwarfish,  fuzzy-haired,  with 
front  teeth  filed  to  points  saw^wise, 
distinguished,  like  so  many  other 
half- savage  aborigines,  for  unswerv- 
ing truthfulness,  and  gifted  with  all 
a  savage's  skill  in  discerning  tracks. 
Half  a  dozen  were  chosen:  chief 
amongst  them  Big  Andy  and  Ath*, 
the  former  so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother  Little  Andy, 
a  name  common  in  the  tribe,  albeit 
innocent  of  Irish  descent.  Big 
Andy  was  tall  for  his  race,  with  a 
rough  resolute  face,  much  marked 
with  small-pox ;  Atli,  slight  and 
of  paler  skin  than  usual,  an  excel- 
lent and  intelligent  guide  and 
tracker. 

Starting  early,  we  penetrated 
some  miles  into  the  undisturbed  re- 
gions of  the  forest,  passing  through 
many  varieties  of  growth:  now 
along  the  shadowy  aisles  of  a 
bamboo  tract,  the  clumps  growing 
at  equal  distances  some  yards  apar^ 


each  containing  eight  or  ten  stems 
that  shoot  straight  up  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  and  then  gracefully  feathering 
out,  like  giant  plumes,  meet  abovo 
and  form  endless  labyrinths  of  green 
arcades;  then  entering  a  moister 
patch  of  dark  hearse-headed  trees, 
under  whose  shadow  no  vegetation 
sprang,  but  nourishing  in  the  clefts 
of  their  trunks  huge  tufbs  of  the 
great  bird*s-nest  fern,  with  thick- 
ribbed  leaves  as  long  almost  as 
sword-blades;  or  traversing  wide 
undulations,  covered  with  close  un- 
derwood,  interspersed  with  fine  trees 
— teak,  rosewood,  and  the  tall 
rough-barked  Pentaptera.  The  great 
silence  of  these  solitudes  extends 
its  contagion  to  all  who  wander 
through  them;  and  a  party  will 
often  go  on  for  miles,  with  eyes  and 
ears  alert,  but  without  uttering  a 
word.  So  we  proceeded,  sometimes 
climbing  over  rocky  spurs,  some- 
times crossing  deep  ravines;  now 
threading  a  long  gorge  between 
hills;  but  though  often  encounter- 
ing elephant  traces  two  or  three 
•days  old,  finding  none  recent  enough 
to  seem  worth  following  up.  At 
one  spot  we  passed  under  a  wall  of 
cliffs  that  rose  about  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  forest,  overhanging  at 
top  like  a  penthouse,  in  the  hol- 
low underneath  which  prodigions 
swarms  of  bees  had  made  their 
stronghold;  the  huge  accumula- 
tions of  combs  were  plainly  visible 
from  below,  and  about  them  inces- 
santly hovered  a  dark  cloud  of  the 
busy  myriads  whose  deep  hum 
could  be  heard  from  afar.  But 
unapproachable  as  this  stronghold 
seemed,  it  was  not  proof  against 
human  craft  and  boldness.  Long 
bamboos,  with  the  branches  so  cut 
as  to  leave  two  br  three  inches  for 
the  foot  to  rest  on,  were  reared 
against  the  peqiendicnlar  face  of 
the  clifi*,  and,  set  in  an  upward 
series  from  ledge  to  ledge,  formed 
astonishing  scaling  ladders  that 
none  could  use  but  Kaders,  for 
being  but  single  sticks  and  secured 
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with  no  firmer  fastenings  than 
twisted  bark,  thej  would  turn 
nnder  the  weight  of  other  mortals ; 
bat  up  these  perilous  staircases  the 
Eflders  climb  on  the  darkest  nights, 
when  there  is  no  moon,  and  with  a 
torch  in  one  hand  and  a  bamboo 
basket  slung  round  the  waist, 
plunder  the  combs  amid  the  armies 
of  bees,  helpless  in  the  dark  and 
bewildered  by  the  torch.  What 
European  would  have  nerve  for 
this?  On  another  rock,  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  which  bulged  out 
jnst  where  a  large  nfb  gave  shelter 
to  another  great  hoard  of  honey,  a 
rattan  ckain,  fastened  at  the  upper 
end  to  a  tree  above,  hung  down  to 
the  sweet  treasure.  This  chain  was 
some  eighty  feet  long,  and  formed  of 
large  rings  of  rattan  connected  by 
a  straight  slip  that  passed  down 
through  the  centre  of  the  loops, 
and  down  this  the  Evaders  descend- 
ed on  moonless  nights.  Big  Andy 
adding  that  if  it  were  also  windy 
and  stormy  so  much  the  better! 
The  firesh  combs  from  these  hoards 
are  white  as  paper,  but  the  honey, 
though  pure,  too  bitter  for  European 
taste,  and  sometimes  as  dangerous 
as  though  gathered  from  Cymean 
groves. 

It  was  now  some  time  past  noon, 
when  the  goides  stopped,  and  point- 
ing to  the  ground  whispered  that  a 
herd  of  elephants  had  passed  that 
morning  and  might  be  close  at 
hand.  Elephants  proceed  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  according 
to  their  humour,  or  as  they  find 
acceptable  food,  so  when  a  fresh 
trail  is  struck  the  animals  may  be 
miles  away  or  quite  near.  But  now 
the  traces  were  evideptly  very  re- 
cent; the  leaves  on  the  branches 
th^  had  torn  down  and  the  vege- 
tation crushed  by  their  tread  were 
still  fresh,  and  the  huge  footprints 
slnrp  and  distinct.  So  noiselessly, 
with  bated  breath  and  every  sense 
Btrained,  we  followed  on  the  gigan* 
tic  tracks,  the  Kaders  in  advance 
with  bees  sharpened  and  full  of 
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eagerness  gliding  on  like  dark 
shadows  and  stooping  to  cast  keen 
glances  around  and  in  advance 
beneath  the  lower  branches  of  the 
undergrowth.  From  many  indica- 
tions they  collected  that  there  was 
a  large  male  tusker  with  the  herd. 
In  India  only  the  male  elephant 
bears  tusks  properly  so  called, 
females  have  but  small  insignificant 
*pegs,'  and  even  amongst  males 
full-sized  tusks,  six  feet  long  or 
more,  are  scarce,  and  only  found 
with  animals  of  mature  age ;  smaller 
sizes  of  from  three  to  four  feet  are 
much  commoner.  But  even  the 
largest  are  surpassed  by  the  vast 
beams  of  ivory  borne  by  the  African 
elephants  of  both  sexes,  which  is 
considered,  however,  inferior  in 
whiteness  and  texture  to  the  Indian ; 
and  the  latter  is  also  free  from  those 
deep  stains  of  human  blood  with 
which  Sir  S.  Baker  declares  every 
African  tusk  is  incarnadined,  like 
Macbeth's  hand.  For  nearly  three 
miles  we  sped  silently  on  over  hill 
and  hollow,  the  trail  continually 
becoming  broader  and  fresher,  when 
Big  Andy  suddenly  stopped,  and  with 
knee  on  ground,  straining  gaze,  and 
one  hand  cast  backward,  checking 
advance,  pointed  to  a  copse  of  broad- 
leaved  bushes  growing  not  too 
closely,  with  a  few  moderate-sized 
trees  rising  here  and  there.  From 
the  copse  came  sounds  of  the  pull- 
ing  down  of  branches,  rustling 
motions,  low  noises  of  crunching, 
and  the  tops  of  the  bushes  would 
sway  and  quiver.  Stooping  and 
looking  under  the  lower  branches, 
we  could  discern  at  intervals  a  dark 
colunmar  leg  and  foot. 

We  had  come  up  with  the  ele- 
phants. It  was  next  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  there  was  a  tusk, 
bearer  amongst  them — one  whose 
ivory  weapons  were  long  and  mas- 
sive enough  to  make  him  a  worthy 
quarry ;  the  small- tusked  or  females 
were  none.  Now  this  is  not  so  easy 
when  a  number  of  elephants  are 
scattered  over  a  considerable  space 
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amid  tiiick  undergrowth,  in  which 
the  animals,  huge  as  they  are,  can- 
not be  seen  till  abnost  within  arm's 
length ;  and  if  the  old  leader  should 
be  in  their  midst  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  him  is  increased,  for  a 
signal  of  alarm  from  one  on  the 
skirts  would  send  the  whole  herd 
crashing  through  the  jungle  in  head- 
long stampede  ;  and  such  indeed  is 
all  the  result  that  many  a  sports- 
man obtains  after  a  day's  weary 
tracking — ^well  for  him  if  the  herd 
in  its  blind  fright  does  not  go  over 
him.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
m&j  be  circumstances  favouring  a 
wary  approach ;  thick  bushes,  whilst 
concealing  the  game,  conceal  also 
the  assailant,  and  when  elephants, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  are  feeding, 
as  they  generally  do,  all  together, 
with  heads  and  eyes  uplifted 
amongst  the  leaves,  the  noise  they 
make  in  dragging  down  and  break- 
ing the  branches  is  extraordinary, 
and  then  is  the  moment  for  stealing 
in  amongst  them.  If  the  wind  be 
blowing  fresh  and  making  a  loud 
rustle  and  stir  in  the  trees,  advance 
is  also  easier.  So  four  of  the  Kaders 
moved  off,  two  in  one  direction,  two 
in  another — ^for  they  never  go  singly 
—•to  reconnoitre  and  find  out  whether 
there  was  a  tusker,  and  where  he 
was  standing.  Silently  as  shadows 
they  vanished  in  the  bushes,  and 
meanwhile  the  guns  were  examined, 
each  cap  scrutinised  and  each  nip- 
ple looked  into  to  see  that  the 
powder  was  well  up,  for  in  this  sort 
of  enterprise  life  might  hang  on  a 
miss-fire.  The  battery  consisted  of 
a  heavy  metal  double-barrelled 
Westley  Richards,  carrying  two- 
ounce  bullets,  a  powerful  long  single 
barrel  of  the  same  gauge,  and  two 
double-barrelled  guns  of  No.  12 
gauge,  all  smooth-bores,  which  the 
writer  considers  most  effectual 
jagainst  elephantine  game. 

O  shadow  of  glory !  dim  image  of  war  I 
ezdaimB  Byron  of  the  chase,   and 


laments  the  giant  hunters  of  pri- 
msBval  days,  who 

.  .  .  went  forth  with  a  pine 
For  a  spear  'gainst  the  Mammoth, 

Or  struck  thro*  the  ravine 
At  the  foaming  Behemoth  ; 

When  Man  was  in  stature 
As  towers  in  onr  time. 

But  now,  though  dwindled  and  un- 
able to  hurl  pines,  man  has  armed 
himself  with  even  mightier  weapons 
against  Behemoth,  and  the  contest 
is  hardly  less  equal  or  of  dimmer 
glory. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  during 
which  the  herd  had  moved  deeper 
into  the  bushes,  Atli  and  bis  com- 
panion glided  swiftly  from  the 
covert,  and  whispered  that  there 
was  a  large  male  with  good-sized 
tusks  on  the  farther  side,  and 
though  somewhat  surrounded  bj 
the  others,  might,  they  thought,  be 
got  up  to  wii£  caution.  So  away 
we  went,  making  a  wide  circnit 
through  the  jungle  outside  the 
copse-growth  with  the  purpose  of 
coming  down  on  the  point  where 
the  tusk-bearer  stood.  Treading 
warily  and  lightly,  avoiding  bushes 
that  would  rustle  or  dry  branches 
that  would  snap^a  more  difficult 
matter  this  to  the  heavier-footed, 
thicker-clothed  European — only  the 
number  needed  for  carrying  the 
guns,  each  chosen  for  tried  nerve- 
all  stepping  silently,  and  with  as 
much  of  the  feeling  of  soldiers 
marching  to  the  charge  as  can  be 
felt  outside  actual  warfare,  we  ap- 
proach the  large-leaved  copse  where 
the  herd  seems  to  find  agreeable 
pasture.  From  it  proceeds  a  con- 
tinual shaking  and  snapping  of 
boughs,  the  top  twigs  and  branches 
are  seen  to  bend  down  and  disap- 
pear, and  here  and  there  the  lithe 
black  tip  of  a  trunk  can  be  discerned 
nimble  and  busy  amongst  them. 
Above,  the  sea-breeze  from  the  dis- 
tant Coast  is  blowing  briskly 
amongst  the  trees,  swaying  their 
creaking  arms,  and  making  the  tall 
bamboo  clumps    rattle    and  clash 
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•gaisflt  one  anotber;  it  blows  to- 
wards ns  too,  80  carrying  oar  scent 
away  from  the  herd.  Stooping  low 
and  with  extreme  care,  we  enter 
the  bushes;  Atli,  paler  and  with 
sharpened  &ce,  leading.  A  few  steps, 
and  glimpses  of  colossal  legs  and 
broad  dark  sides  are  canght  at 
short  distances  right  and  left.  We 
are  amongst  the  elephants.  In 
their  own  jnngles  they  do  not  loom 
so  gigantic  as  might  be  thought; 
the  forest  seems  to  lessen  them,  and 
they  have  a  custom  of  covering 
themselyes  with  dust,  which  gives 
them  something  of  a  sordid  ap- 
pearance. But  there  can  be  no 
pause.  Any  moment  our  scent  or 
the  movement  of  one  towards  us 
might  betray  our  presence.  Evil  is 
tJieomen  should  the  sound  of  brows, 
ing  suddenly  stop  all  round  and 
deaad  listening  silence  follow:  it 
tells  that  suspicion  is  aroused,  and 
the  only  chance  is  to  remain  still 
and  breathless,  if  haply  it  may  pass 
away,  but  more  often  there  is  a 
trumpet  and  a  wild  rush,  and 
then  the  sportsman  must  look  to 
himself.  Still  a  few  more  steps, 
and  Atli  crouching  low,  with  unre- 
veried  eves,  points  to  a  mighty 
bulk  inmstinctly  visible  through 
the  leafy  screen  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  ahead.  There  he  re- 
mains; he  has  done  his  part — he  has 
brought  us  up  to  the  game:  his 
tribe  do  not  shoot ;  it  is  for  us  to 
advance.  One  glance  backward  to 
see  if  the  g^uur bearers  are  true  and 
close  behind,  and  then  a  dozen  steps 
forward  with  the  large  double- 
barrel  in  hand.  The  elephant  is  only 
some  ten  yards  off,  a  young  full- 
grown  male  with  tusks  of  tolerable 
size,  but  not  remarkable  for  length 
or  thickness  ;  they  gleam  white 
through  the  foliage  as  he  champs 
the  l^ves  he  has  just  stripped  from 
a  bough.  On  an  elephant's  side-&ce 
there  is  a  hollow  between  the  eye 
and  ear  which  is,  as  the  heel  of 
Acli]Ue8,ihe  mighty  one's  vulnerable 
spot    Between  it  and  the  brain, 


which  lies  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  wondrous 
succession  of  thin  long  plates  and 
delicate  coraJ-Hke  tissues,  all  most 
penetrable  stuff,  offering  no  obstruc- 
tion to  a  bullet  sent  in  a  backward 
direction  through  the  middle  of  the 
hollow;  though  round  the  latter 
lies  a  hard  ridge  of  solid  bone  on 
which  lead  might  easily  flatten, 
or,  when  zino-hardened,  glance 
away.  Two  other  penetrable  points 
are  an  orifice  under  the  forehead 
at  the  insertion  of  the  trunk,  and  a 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  head  at  the 
nape,  both  difficult  to  hit,  and  en- 
circled  by  thick  bony  bosses.  The 
heavy  gun  is  raised,  and  as  the  ele- 
phant in  chewing  turns  his  head 
slowly  round,  presenting  the  side- 
face,  aim  is  taken  at  the  middle  of 
the  hollow.  This  is  the  moment 
when  the  feeling  of  closing  in  battle 
is  most  intensely  realised — one  in- 
stant all  around  is  unsuspicious 
security,  in  another  all  will  be 
changed  into  tumultuous  flight  or 
ftirious  attack.  The  shot  parts — the 
stroke  of  the  bullet  is  heard — ^the 
full  deep  report  of  the  smooth-bore 
rings  out — and  the  gigantio  animal 
stands  quivering  tlm>ughout  its 
bulk,  like  a  city-gate  smitten  by  a 
battering  ram ;  swiftly  another  shot 
flashes  forth  and  strikes  him  dean 
off  his  feet,  throwing  him  heavily  on 
his  side,  the  earth  literally  shaking 
at  his  fall.  On  all  sides  rises  the 
uproar  of  crashing  underwood,  shrill 
trumpetings,  and  the  trample  of 
colossal  flight.  Enormous  forms 
rush  by,  bearing  down  all  before 
them.  For  a  moment  one  tail  female 
growling  with  rage  makes  towards 
us,  but,  seeing  us  all  together,  turns 
and  flies  wi&  a  wild  scream,  and 
the  crashing  of  boughs  and.  bushes 
dies  away  in  the  distance.  Sud- 
denly the  fiedlen  tusker  rises  to  his 
feet  quickly  and  lightly  as  any  deer, 
and  before  a  gun  can  be  brought  to 
bear  dashes  away.  A  surprise  like 
this  is  not  unknown  in  elephant 
shooting.    Shots  that  seem  most 
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certain,  sometimes  &il  in  effect  on- 
accountably;  leaves  and  twigs, when 
fired  through,  may  deflect  the  best 
aimed  ballet,  and  those  jnst  fired 
mnst  haye  missed  the  line  to  the 
brain,  and  struck  the  sknU-bone.  We 
followed  on  his  track  for  the  chance 
of  his  falling  again,  and  in  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  came  out  into  a 
long  narrow  opening  in  the  jungle, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  the  ele- 
phant was  standing,  quite  still,  with 
ears  uplifted  like  a  hound's,  and 
looking  down  the  open  as  though 
awaiting  us.  Snatching  the  long 
single  barrel,  and  stepping  quickly 
on,  aim  was  rapidly  taken  at  the 
insertion  of  the  trunk,  but  again  the 
shot  must  have  struck  beside  the 
penetrable  point,  for  with  a  piercing 
shriek  of  rage  and  pain  that  rang 
long  in  the  ears,  he  came  down  full 
charge  with  a  most  savage  expres- 
sion. The  gun-bearers  had  now 
hung  behind,  there  was  no  other 
gun  at  hand,  and  nothing  for  it  but 
to  run.  On  each  side  of  the  open- 
ing the  bushes  were  too  thick  to 
plunge  into ;  an  elephant  is  quick, 
and  he  was  coming  closer  and  closer, 
when  a  narrow  deer- path  in  the 
covert-side  gave  an  opportunity  of 
darting  and  taking  refuge  amongst 
some  trees,  and  presently  I  perceived 
with  extreme  thankfulness  the  pur- 
suit was  not  continued.  He  was 
too  frightened  and  bewildered,  and 
doubtless  turned  and*  followed  the 
rest  of  the  herd. 

After  a  time  a  low  whistle  gave 
signal  that  the  place  was  clear,  and 
the  men  came  forth  from  their  re- 
treats, pale  and  trembling,  for  they 
thought  something  had  happened, 
and  were  immensely  relieved  to  find 
all  right.  On  consultation  it  was 
agreed  that  the  tusker  did  not  seem 
mortally  hit,  and  would  probably 
neither  &11  nor  stop ;  that  pursuit 
would  be  fruitless ;  and  as  but  two 
hours  of  daylight  remained,  it  would 
be  best  to  return.  So  shouldering 
the  guns,  and  not  in  the  most  satis- 
fied of  moods,  we  addressed  our- 


selves  to  thread  the  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  jungle  that  lay  between  us 
and  the  forest  bungalow.  Passing 
through  the  copse  where  the  herd 
had  so  lately  been  pasturing,  we 
note  in  silence  the  stripped  and 
broken  branches  lying  scattered 
around,  the  broad  marks  of  their 
tread  in  the  herbage,  and  out- 
side the  copse  a  large  extent  of  im- 
mensely thick  matted  briars  and 
thorn  bushes  through  which  the 
elephants  had  fled  in  a  body,  leaving 
a  clear  open  lane  or  trench.  Arrived 
at  the  bungalow  with  the  last  day- 
light, it  was  soothing  to  sit  out  in 
the  shadows  before  the  veranda, 
resting  and  imbibing  a  gratefiil 
cooling  drink ;  whilst  the  great 
black  flying  squirrels,  which  only 
emerge  at  dusk,  passed  from  tree 
to  tree  in  noiseless  graceful  curves, 
long  enough  to  be  called  flights, 
uttering  a  low,  chirping  cry — 
beautiful  animals,  the  size  of  large 
cats,  bushy- tailed,  with  long  glossy 
sable  fur  sprinkled  with  white  hairs, 
their  outspread  limbs  united  by 
broad  webs.  High  in  the  west  a  line 
of  mountainous  piles  of  jagged 
cloud  stretched  southward,  continu- 
ally kindling  with  electric  flashes, 
as  though  great  swords  of  flame 
were  waving  within  them. 

Next  morning  we  sallied  forth 
again,  and  went  far  into  the  forest 
in  a  different  direction  ;  but  after 
long  ranging  over  hill  and  hollow, 
and  exploring  several  tracts  deemed 
most  likely,  noon  had  passed  with- 
out either  elephants  or  fresh  traces 
having  been  met  with.  We  were 
now  at  a  spot  on  two  or  three  sides 
of  which  at  various  distances  lay 
retreats  likely  to  harbour  the  game 
sought  for ;  and  it  was  determined 
that,  whilst  we  remained,  the  Kaders 
should  disperse  and  search  in  several 
directions,  and  come  back  and  re- 
port if  anything  were  found.  The 
halting-place  was  on  the  edge  of  a 
spur;  on  the  left  a  deep  narrow 
ravine,  and  on  the  right  a  wide 
gorge    or    strath,    stretching    far 
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between  bold  lines  of  hills,  the 
whole  grand  sweeping  hollow  be- 
tween which,  from  crest  to  crest, 
was  robed  with  dark  nnbroken 
forest ;  while  where  the  gorge 
opened  apart  in  the  distance  a  faint 
glimpse  could  be  caught  of  a  dim 
billowy  ocean  of  foliage.  Here, 
sitting  silently  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeBval  wilderness,  many  of  its 
sights  and  secrets  revealed  them- 
selves to  the  wandering  eye.  A 
short  distance  behind  to  the  left 
the  narrow  ravine  closed  up,  and 
from  its  head  a  stream  running  out 
slid  swiftly  down  a  sloping  face  of 
black  rock  till  interrupted  by  a 
transverse  shelf,  bubbling  over 
which  the  water  shot  still  faster 
down  a  still  longer  slope  to  another 
rongher  shelf,  from  which  it  spouted 
in  one  high  arched  white  horsetail 
that  fell  clear  for  some  fifty  feet  on 
to  a  broad  rocky  floor  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  scattering  as  it  de- 
scended into  white  lines  and  spray ; 
quite  realising  Manfred's  compari- 
son of  a  cataract  to 

.  .  .  the  palo  conrser^s  tail, 
The  giant  steed  to  be  bestrode  by  Death. 

Whilst  gazing,  a  large  black  ser- 
pent wriggled  slowly  across  the  stony 
bottom  of  the  ravine  just  beyond 
the  incessant  shower  of  the  water- 
fall. On  the  farther  side,  lower 
down,  a  single  towering  tree  rose 
high  above  the  jungle,  its  topmost 
blanches  dead  and  bare,  and  on 
them  stood  perched  a  pair  of  the 
gigantic  bare-necked  cranes,  com- 
monly called  adjutants,  and  just 
tmder  them  two  half-grown  young 
ones.  They  were  calling  to  one 
another  in  extraordinary  tones,  re- 
sembling now  old  women  scolding, 
and  now  the  chattering  of  monkeys ; 
occasionally  they  would  open  wide 
their  long  grey  bills  and  clap  them 
together  with  a  loud  clack ;  a  great 
shapeless  mass  of  sticks  in  the  leafy 
Wghs  beneath  gave  notice  of  where 
their  nest  had  been.  Looking  across 
to  the  other  side  of  the  broad  gorge, 


the  wavy  outline  of  the  bounding 
hills  gradually  ascended  past  many 
a  cleft  and  hump  till  ending  in  a 
conical  grassy  peak  that  alone  stood 
clear  and  open  over  the  world  of 
sombre  foliage.  It  shone  golden 
green  in  the  sun,  and  some  dark 
objects  might  be  seen  upon  its  side, 
which  the  glass  showed  to  be  some 
score  of  bison  grazing  on  the  fresh 
herbage.  Whilst  watching  these 
huge,  but  shiest  and  most  harmless 
of  animals,  peacefully  pasturing  in 
their  unapproachable  solitude,  the 
words  came  to  mind,  *  Every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills  ; '  and  for  ages 
after  ages  these  giant  cattle  of  God 
have  roamed  over  a  thousand  hills 
in  these  vast  woodland  deserts, 
hurtful  to  none,  and  with  no  enemy 
except  man. 

Two  hours  had  nearly  passed 
when  Big  Andy,  with  his  comrade, 
came  hurrying  up,  evidently  in 
wondrous  excitement,  his  rough 
pock-marked  visage  all  aglow  and 
working,  as  with  gleaming  eyes  he 
breathlessly  told  that  he  had  seen  a 
monster  elephant — a  bull  of  the  first 
size — standing  alone  in  the  jungle  ; 
and  on  '^being  asked,  with  what 
sized  tusks  ?  he  extended  his  arms 
full  stretch  right  and  left,  signifying 
with  emphatic  shakes  of  his  un- 
kempt  head  that  the  tusks  were  as 
long  as  from  hand  to  hand  !  The 
largest  males  are  often  found  soli- 
tary in  the  forest ;  and  it  was  with 
raised  expectations  that  the  guns 
were  taken  up  and  examined,  and 
we  followed  our  guide  quickly  down 
into  the  great  wooded  gorge.  After 
going  for  more  than  half-an-hour 
through  dense  undergrowth,  we 
came  to  a  low  round  hill  that  rose 
very  gradually  to  about  twice  the 
height  of  the  surrounding  forest. 
The  upper  hsdf  was  covered  with 
clumps  of  bamboo  standing  pretty 
well  apart,  with  a  few  trees  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  the  ground  be- 
neath was  carpeted  with  long  fresh 
grass.     Moving  cautiously  up  the 
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hill  firom  tlie  enclosing  zone  of 
bushes.  Big  Andy  presentlj  pansed 
and  pointed  forward,  and  there, 
about  one  hundred  yards  distant, 
we  beheld,  through  the  green  alleys 
of  the  bamboo.  Behemoth  standing 
by  a  tall  feathery  cluster,  and  lei- 
surely pulling  down  branches  from 
a  small  tree.  His  back  was  towards 
us,  but  we  could  perceive  he  was  of 
the  largest  size.  He  had  been  lately 
bathing  himself,  and  his  colossal 
bulk  stood  clean  and  black  under 
the  light  green  arches  of  the  bam- 
boo, and  as  he  lifted  his  trunk  to 
the  tree  a  gleam  appeared  of  white 
enormous  tusks  that  made  the  heart 
stand  still.  It  was  not  well  to  pause 
long ;  taking  the  large  single  barrel, 
whSst  Big  Andy,  his  flEM^e  set  and 
grim,  followed  close  with  the  heavy 
double  gun,  and  two  men  behind 
him  with  the  others,  we  step  light- 
ly and  quickly  along,  keeping  the 
bamboo  clump  between  us  and  the 
elephant's  head.  The  many  stems 
springing  close  together  for  several 
feet  before  beginning  to  spread  form 
a  thick  screen,  and  having  so  got  it 
interposed  between  the  elephant's 
eyes,  we  advance  quickly  up  to  it, 
intending  to  run  round  in  front, 
deliver  a  shot  at  close  quarters,  and 
trust  to  our  luck  and  the  heavy 
bullets  for  success  and  safety.  Even 
should  the  shot  fail  in  effect  and  the 
elephant  charge — no  unlikely  con- 
tingency— the  battery  at  hand  might 
be  expected  to  beat  him  back.  Still 
the  risk  was  not  slight ;  none  can 
tell  in  such  cases  what  the  event 
may  be.  For  a  breathing  space  we 
stood  but  a  gun's  length  from  his 
enormous  hind  quarters  and  massive 
fringed  tail,  and  then  steadily  stepped 
round  to  the  front  as  his  head  was 
raised  and  eyes  directed  upward 
to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  A 
moment's  aim  at  the  vital  spot ;  and 
just  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  assailant, 
the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  the  ball 
struck.  The  vast  animal  sank 
slowly  backward  on  his  haunches— 
we  expected  to  see  him  roll  over  dead 


— ^when,  recovering  and  regaining 
his  feet  with  astounding  quickness, 
he  turned  and  dashed  down  the  hill. 
As  herose  and  turned  some  branches 
BO  perplexingly  screened  his  head  as 
to  baflSe  a  second  shot  in  the  swift 
moment  of  opportunity ;  and  shots 
at  his  back  as  he  was  Tnaking  off 
would  have  shown  but  useless  ra^ 
and  disappointment.  Down  the  hill 
he  rushed  headlong,  entering  the 
jungle  with  a  crash,  and  the  sounds 
of  his  flight  could  be  heard  growing 
fainter  and  fainter.  We  remained 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  just  been 
standing;  the  European  with  set 
teeth  and  contracted  brow,  the 
natives  with  starting  eyes  and 
mouths  wide  open. 

But  soon  the  sportsman's  instinct, 
that  feels  whether  a  shot  has  hit  or 
missed,  began  to  revive  hope  and 
whisper  strongly  that  the  bullet 
had  been  well  planted  and  would 
be  likely  to  tell ;  so  we  resolved  to 
follow  on  the  track,  and  descending 
the  hill  passed  into  the  bushes  along 
the  broad  trail  lefb  by  the  flying 
tasker.  Before  long  the  keen-eyed 
Kaders  began  to  point  to  smears  of 
fresh  blood  on  the  leaves  and  stems, 
evidently  brushed  off  as  he  passed 
by.  We  pushed  on  with  increasing 
hope,  but  warily,  and  with  eyes  and 
ears  strained  to  the  utmost,  espe- 
cially when  passing  any  thicker 
covert ;  there  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous to  pursue  than  a  wounded 
elephant  conscious  of  being  followed. 
Wily  and  furious,  he  will  often  tnm 
aside,  lie  in  wait  behind  a  thick 
bush,  and  just  when  the  pursuers 
have  passed  run  on  them  unawares 
from  the  rear.  So  on  we  went,  the 
blood  stains  becoming  larger,  the 
crushed  grass  beginning  to  rise 
here  and  there  from  the  heavy  tread, 
and  in  moist  places  water  slowly 
oozing  into  the  huge  footprints. 
For  three  miles  or  more  we  pro- 
ceeded, till  we  reached  a  tract  where 
the  underwood  thinned  ofi^  and 
broad  trees  stretched  their  arms 
over  low  scrub  and  rank  grass.    A 
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gtream  flowed  throngli  it  in  a  hol- 
low, thirty  yards  or  more  wide,  with 
steeply  sloping  banks  about  twenty 
feet  high ;  the  clear  brook  wandered 
along  the  bottom,  leaving  a  flat 
space  on  each  side  covered  with 
luxuriant  Vegetation.  The  track 
we  had  been  following  led  to  the 
water-coarse,  and  on  reaching  the 
brim  the  Kaders  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow.  There  lay  Behemoth  mo- 
tionless and  dead!  He  had  de- 
scended into  the  hollow,  crossed  the 
stream,  and  on  trying  to  ascend  the 
opposite  bank,  Hfe  had  evidently 
&iled  and  he  had  fallen  dead.  He  lay 
on  his  side,  with  his  enormons  head 
and  mighty  trunk  stretched  out  at 
fiill  length  over  the  fresh  herbage; 
tall  ferns  and  slender  sprays  nodded 
over  his  vast  bulk,  and  some  elastic 
stalks  were  gradually  releasing 
themselves  from  the  pressure  of  the 
enormous  limbs  as  we  approached 
the  dead  Colossus.  The  Kaders, 
after  a  fashion  they  have  on  such 
occasions,  leaped  up  and  stood  on 
the  body,  perhaps  to  express  com- 
pleteness of  triumph.  None  of  us 
had  seen  a  larger  elephant;  the 
tasks  projected  four  feet,  save  an 
inch  or  two,  from  the  head,  and 
would  enter  for  a  couple  of  feet 
more  into  the  sockets ;  they  were 
nearly  straight,  inmiensely  thick 
and  massive,  scarcely  tapering  at 
all  to  the  ends,  and  of  the  finest 
ivory;  —  a  grand  trophy,  though 
larger  tusks  are  sometimes  met 
with.  There  are  occasions  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able 
to  return  to  the  spot,  and  then 
tnsks  must  be  hewn  from  the  head. 


as  boughs  from  a  tree,  but  this  is  a 
disfiguring  process.  In  the  present 
instance  the  Kaders  would  mark  the 
place,  and  revisiting  it  the  second 
day  after,  when  the  swift  tropical  de- 
cay had  advanced  far  enough,  would 
be  able  to  draw  the  loosened  tusks 
entire  from  their  sockets.  So  no- 
thing now  was  done  beyond  cutting 
off  the  sinewy  tail,  rimmed  round 
at  the  tip  with  black  wire-like 
bristles ;  a  prize  taken  by  the  ele- 
phant hunter  as  invariably  as  the 
scalp  by  the  Red  Man.  The  san 
was  fast  sinking  as  we  looked  the 
last  upon  the  motionless  balk  of  the 
old  forest  lord,  lying  so  still  in  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  had  been 
roaming  almost  perhaps  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  the  sunbeams  slanting  through 
the  leaves  threw  bright  flecks  upon 
the  huge  dark  frame ;  a  large  black 
and  blue  butterfly  that  haunts  damp 
hollows,  flitting  swiftly  by,  lit  on 
the  mighty  flank,  spread  out  for  a 
moment  the  splendour  of  its  wings, 
and  then  sped  away,  carrying  its 
little  life  unharmed  from  that  gigan- 
tic quenched  existence. 

We  turned  away  and  hastened 
along  the  forest  paths ;  but  before 
half  the  distance  to  the  bungalow 
had  been  accomplished,  darkness  fell 
— a  gloom  under  those  deep  wood- 
land shadows  impenetrable  as 
Erebus.  Nothing  but  the  instinct 
of  the  native  denizens  of  the  jungle 
could  have  guided  us  aright,  and 
even  with  that,  and  aided  by  the 
dim  glow  of  a  kindled  fire-stick,  it 
was  a  long  and  difficult  labour  to 
find  out  our  uncouth  way  through 
the  palpable  obscure,  and  we  arrived 
late  and  weary  at  the  bungalow. 
M.  J.  W. 
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THE  MASONS  OF  LA  CREUSE. 


PARIS,  as  it  is  well  known,  is 
the  great  central  resort  of 
French  working-men.  The  Parisian 
workman  has  of  late  years  be- 
come a  type  in  his  way  ;  his  man- 
ners, habits,  thoughts,  and,  above 
all,  his  political  tendencies,  are 
marked  with  so  distinct  a  stamp, 
that  his  nationality,  or  rather  his 
second  nationality,  makes  him  con* 
spicnous  among  all  his  brethren. 
Very  seldom  is  he  a  native  of  the 
capital  of  France;  the  Parisian 
gear  in  body  and  mind  is  one  of 
adoption.  In  most  cases  he  comes 
to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces, irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
fascination  the  capital  exercises  over 
the  remainder  of  France.  He  has 
an  idea  that  he  will  have  seen  the 
world  when  he  has  visited  Paris. 
The  continnal  current  of  traffic  in 
all  branches  of  commerce  that  flows 
in  the  capital,  the  erection  of  new 
streets  and  new  quarters,  the  demo- 
lition of  the  remnants  of  the  old 
town,  insure  him  ten  chances  of 
ready  work  to  one  he  would  have 
to  dispute  with  others  elsewhere. 
However  attached  he  may  be  to  his 
lares,  to  his  native  department,  to 
the  habits  of  the  locality  he  comes 
from,  whether  he  arrives  in  Paris 
in  boyhood  Or  manhood,  his  generic 
dispositions  change  rapidly,  his 
national  characteristics  soon  fade 
away,  the  influence  of  the  milieu 
prevails,  and  he  turns  what  is  called 
an  ouvrier  Parisien, 

Parisian  working-men  form  a 
vast  confraternity,  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  gets  to  have  the 
same  thoughts,  and  to  submit  to 
the  same  impulses ;  it  represents  as 
it  were  a  vast  secret  society,  whose 
members  are  coalesced  for  the  same 
tacit  purpose,  the  diflei^ence  from  a 
secret  association  being  that  it  re- 
quires no  pass  word  to  act  together 


in  times  of  emergency.  They  plunge 
with  extraordinary  passion  into  the 
study  of  politics.  Speak  with  any 
Parisian  workman,  and  you  will 
soon  find  out  that  he  is  versed  in 
political  questions  of  momentous 
interest  to  an  extent  often  un- 
known to  many  a  man  of  superior 
education.  I  have  frequently  come 
across  Parisian  owvriers  whose  self- 
developed  power,  eloquence,  and 
knowledge  were  truly  astonishing. 
However,  the  most  characteristic 
point  of  the  Parisian  workman  is 
the  sense  of  dignity  which  is  mani- 
fest in  all  his  actions.  He  some- 
times becomes  a  ranting  public 
meeting  chatterer,  aspires  to  a 
higher  employment  than  manual 
labour,  or  turns  out  one  of  those 
eccentric  and  distorted  figures  that 
rise  to  light  in  every  French  re- 
volution. But  happily  this  is  the 
exception.  As  a  rule,  instruction 
and  enlightenment  does  not  foster 
disgust  ffor  their  work  in  the 
hearts  of  Parisian  workmen;  they 
do  not  aspire  to  become  bourgeois 
(though  it  is  true  that  when,  by 
exception,  they  do,  and  succeed  in 
their  ambition,  they  prove  themselves 
worse  autocrats  than  the  bourgeois 
themselves).  They  may  take  part 
in  an  efiervescence,  lead  a  rebel- 
lion, fight  on  a  barricade :  vanquished 
or  conquerors,  they  always  return 
to  their  tools  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  a  duty,  whether 
they  be  in  the  wrong  or  in  the  right. 
There  is  much  in  their  nature  of 
the  thoughtlessness  attributed  to 
the  Parisian;  but  there  is  too  an 
underlying  fund  of  seriousness  and 
chivalrous  devotion  to  their  cause 
which  gives  them  precedence  over 
the  other  working-men  of  the  great 
towns  of  France. 

The  imposition  of  this  particular 
type  on  the  majority  of  new  comers 
to  the  capital  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
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the  thirst  for  moTemeni  and  norelty 
which  pervades  cot  only  the  work- 
ing classes,  but  all  bnt  the  totality 
of  the  popalation  of  Paris. 

The  Parisian  atmosphere  is  fall  of 
a  disquieting,  feverish  contagion — 
that  of  ideas  ;  it  destroys  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  brain,  it  keeps  the 
nervous  system  in  a  state  of  chro- 
nic agitation,  it  is  independent  of 
all  yicissitudes,  massacres,  revolts, 
foreign  invasions ;  it  seems  to  act 
ihe  part  of  the  avenging  angel  to 
the  Wandering  Jew,  and  to  forbid 
repose ;  whence  the  defects  as  well 
as  the  better  qualities  of  the  tem- 
perament of  the  Parisian  working- 
man — defects  which  result  from  a 
strain  on  the  nerves:  violence  in 
language,  violence  in  party  strug- 
gles, bnmiDg  passion  in  politick 
debates,  rashness  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  ideal.  The  contagion  sticks  to 
him  from  the  moment  he  has  im- 
bibed it,  and  throughout  his  life  all 
his  actions  will  be  impregnated  with 
its  effects.  Moreover,  the  workman 
of  Paris  remains  a  Parisian  in  ideas 
ajid  gait  wherever  he  goes,  and  a 
Kttle  conversation  will  soon  tell 
you  that  he  belongs  to  the  capital. 

Things  being  thus,  it  seems  cu- 
rious that  one  class  of  ouvriers,  that 
whose  peregrinations  it  is  proposed 
to  record  here,  should  have  kept 
ahnost  completely  aloof  from  the 
influence  of  its  brethren.  That 
class  consists  of  the  masons  ;  and 
albeit  that  it  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  flourish, 
ing  of  Paris,  it  is  entirely  anti- 
Parisian  in  aspirations  and  ap- 
pearance. The  masons  may  be  said 
to  he  one  of  the  best-paid  categories 
of  rough  workmen  in  the  capital; 
their  number  has  been  swelled  since 
M.Haussmann  undertook  to  rebuild, 
according  to  his  own  idea,  the  ac- 
ounulated  work  of  several  genera- 
tions, and  the  pay  has  augmented, 
so  that  the  masons  are  not  the  least 
Prosperous  of  the  working  classes  in 
Paris.  They  are  not  collected  from  all 
parts  of  France;  they  issue  from 


one  unique  stock,  and  come  from  a 
special  localiiy;  yet,  unlike  other 
Frenchmen  turned  Parisians,  they 
remain  what  they  were  before 
setting  out  from  their  villages 
and  mountains;  they  abide  together, 
intermarrying  like  Israelites,  keep 
up  their  native  patois,  spend  money 
very  sparingly,  think  of  little 
beyond  making  some,  take  but 
weak  interest  in  politics,  give  their 
suffrages  to  those  who  are  •  most 
likely  to  ameliorate  the  state  of 
their  calling,  hoard  up,  and  when 
they  have  sufficiently  hoarded,  bid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  the  hen  with 
the  golden  eggs,  and  return  to  their 
native  land  '  to  cultivate  their  gar- 
den.' Strong,  sturdy,  it  seems  as  if 
nature  had  made  them  for  the  rough 
calling  they  adopt.  Bonapartism  has 
recruited  many  adherents  in  the 
ranks,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
among  the  deputation  of  French 
working-men  which  attended  the 
funeral  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Chisle- 
hurst  were  of  the  stock  we  are 
speaking  of.  Every  year  a  new  de- 
tachment arrives  in  the  capital,  is 
received  and  protected  by  those 
who  have  preceded  the  new  comers, 
and  thus  Paris  counts  an  average 
number  of  40,000  colonists  who 
keep  continually  passing,  the  va- 
cancies being  immediately  filled  up. 
All  these  emigrants,  who  from 
father  to  son  have  stuck  to  the 
same  calling,  come  from  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Creuse,  which  used  to 
form  part  of  the  province  of  La 
Marche  before  the  French  Revolution 
broke  up  the  old  territorial  divisions. 

I  have  lived  in  this  remote  locality, 
and  taken  pleasure  and  interest  in 
studying  the  habits  of  its  floating 
population ;  and  I  have  found  them 
so  curious  that  I  venture  to  de- 
scribe them,  convinced  that  even  to 
commonplace  curiosity  they  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  country  of  La 
Creuse  before  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe its  emigrating  inhabitants. 
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Itk  Cbeuse  forms  pretty  nearly  the 
centre  of  France.  It  is  made  up  of 
portions  of  Bonrbonnais,  La  Marche, 
limoTisin,  Poiton,  and  Berry.  It 
derived  its  naone — *  The  Hollow  ' — 
from  a  fierce  little  river,  which  was 
probably  indebted  for  that  to  its 
narrow  channel  and  steep  banks, 
flowing  down  as  it  does  throngh 
monntein  ravines.  The  department 
numbers  but  some  275,000  inhabit- 
ants. Aubusson,  the  famous  manu- 
factory of  carpets,  is  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal towns,  none  of  which  exceeds  a 
population  of  2  0,000 .  The  nature  of 
the  soil  is  poor,  a  thin  stratum  of 
vegetal  earth  lying  over  granitic 
rocks;  agriculture  is  invariably 
backward,  the  peasants  still  using 
instruments  two  handred  years  old 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  This 
sterility  is  also  due  to  the  &ct 
that  a  sixth  part  of  the  soil  con- 
sists of  conmiunal  property,  that 
is  to  say,  of  briars,  swamps, 
marshes,  and  that  common  enjoy- 
ment of  this  prevents  its  useful 
cultivation.  As  to  the  cUmate,  it 
is  what  is  usual  in  a  rugged 
and  hilly  country,  changing  and 
often  damp  ;  the  air  raw,  but  in 
certain  places  very  healthy.  Winter 
is  rigorous.  Three  or  four  feet 
of  snow  cover  the  whole  depart- 
ment from  December  to  February, 
and  a  casual  visitor  may  very  well 
run  the  chance  of  being  snowed  in, 
since  the  railway  passes  only  through 
a  comer. 

Still  this  tract  of  land,  poor  as  it 
is,  melancholy  and  full  of  the  sad 
grandeur  of  inanimate  nature,  has 
generally  an  aspect  of  severe  beauty 
that  recalls  districts  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  country  is  extremely 
mountainous  and  woody,  and  on  a 
clear  spring  day  its  dark  threaten- 
ing outline  stands  out  on  the  azure 
of  the  sky,  with  a  beautiful  con- 
trast between  the  blackness  of  the 
forest  and  the  brightness  of  the 
heavens.  The  scenery  is  never 
pretty,  but  it  is  always  grand  and 


impressive.  You  can  ride  for  hours 
through  gorges  and  up  steep  ascents 
without  catching  sight  of  a  human 
being.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
plenty  of  scope  for  indulging  in  the 
fancies  of  imagination.  At  times  the 
hills  bend  down  and  seem  to  fly 
towards  the  Puys  of  Auvergne ;  or 
they  crowd  together,  and  the  road 
winds  up  their  sides  like  a  scarlet 
runner  up  a  wall.  Then  the  scene 
assumes  an  aspect  of  almost  dia^ 
bolic  grandeur.  The  trees  become 
black  and  stunted,  precipices  sur- 
round you  on  all  sides,  and  your 
horse  would  have  but  to  leap  aside 
to  roll  down  with  you  a  height  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  A 
tourist  endowed  with  any  germ  of 
poetic  feeling  will  find  himself  well 
repaid  for  a  pilgrimage  through  these 
glens  and  hills,  although  doubtless 
the  impression  he  will  carry  away 
will  not  be  one  of  gaiety.  He  will 
have  plenty  to  do  if  he  be  an  anti- 
quary, for  Gaulish  dolmens,  stone 
altars,  and  Druidic  remains  abound 
everywhere.  I  remember  making 
my  way  on  horseback  to  an  almost 
imperceptible  village,  called  Touls 
Sainte  Croix,  which  from  a  distance 
seemed  very  near,  but  in  reality 
was  some  seven  miles  away  up 
a  steep  ascent.  There  I  found 
abundant  remains  of  an  important 
Roman  town.  The  division  of 
streets  could  be  seen  still,  and 
there  was  enough  stone  there  to 
build  a  new  city.  In  the  midst  of 
this  desolation  stood  a  small  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana,  but  which  had 
been  turned  by  the  villagers  into 
a  chapel  made  over  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  I  thought  to  myself  that  to 
see  this  spot  only  was  worth  a  visit 
to  La  Greuse.  Then  there  are  feudal 
castles  in  great  number,  for  the 
masters  of  yore  found  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  most 
propitious  to  their  warlike  and  pil- 
fering pursuits  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding localities.  The  subject 
calls  to  my  mind  a  short  sojourn 
which  I  made    as  a  guest   in  the 
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company  of  Greoige  Sand,  at  the 
Chitean  of  Boassac,  a  frowziing 
castle,  perched  on  an  almost  inac- 
cessible rock;  nothing  could  have 
been  possibly  more  mediaBval  than 
the  sitoation  and  appearance  of  that 
stronghold. 

One  can  form  a  pretty  accurate 
jadgment  of  the  disposition  of  the 
peasant  inhabitants  from  the  view 
of  their  haunts.  It  seems,  indeed, 
impossible  that  Gallic  gaiety  could 
reade  in  this  grandiose  cemetery 
of  the  strengths  of  nature.  Still, 
the  loTe  of  the  Creusois  for  their 
pictnresque  but  sterile  country  is 
strong  and  deep.  The  peasants  one 
meets  along  the  roads  and  paths  are 
stonted,  look  dejected  and  withered, 
sfld  one  catches  clearly  in  their  eye, 
and  in  the  monotonous  strains  of 
their  chants,  the  reflex  of  the  great 
melancholia  of  the  surrounding 
coontry.  The  women  dress  in  black ; 
in  their  dark  hose  and  capuchin 
thej  may  be  seen  making  their  way 
to  the  nearest  market,  carrying  on 
their  shoulders  weights  that  would 
require  the  foil  strength  of  men  of 
average  vigour.  The  Creusois  have 
retuned  some  of  the  ideas  of  their 
aDcestors  as  to  the  position  of  the 
wife  in  the  household.  They  natur- 
allj  regard  her  as  an  inferior  being ; 
she  seldom  sits  down  to  dinner  with 
her  husband ;  and  they  not  only 
allow  .her,  but  make  her  go  through 
rough  work  usually  reserved  for 
the  superior  muscular  vigour  of  men. 
Almost  every  one  of  these  old 
peasants  is  a  landlord  ;  land  of  the 
kind  which  constitutes  the  territory 
of  La  Oreuse  is  dirt  cheap,  and  the 
peasants  have  their  own  propriete, 
a  thing  they  are  mightily  proud 
of.  They  cultivate  it  lamely,  feed 
cows  that  give  no  milk,  dry- legged 
goats  which  soon  return  to  their 
primitive  wildness,  and  sheep  that 
would  amuse  the  authorities  of 
^  agricultural  show.  Thus  they 
live,  poor,  with  excessive  parsi- 
ou>ny,  economising  on  their  meagre 
fare  to   hoard   up    a   few  francs 


with  which  to  buy  additional 
patches  of  land.  I  heard  of  an  old 
man  who  walked  twent^y-flve  milesr 
to  the  office  of  the  taz-coUeotor  to 
beg  for  the  remittance  of  an  impost 
of  two  francs.  The  Creusois  resi- 
dent grows  a  little  com,  and  plenty 
of  chestnuts;  he  lives  on  nothing 
but  that  throughout  the  year,  drink, 
ing  bad  cider,  and  occasionally  a 
little  wine,  and  preserving  in  his 
mind  a  vast  amount  of  pagan  super- 
stition altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  Druidic  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. The  public  mind  is  full  of 
legends  and  prejudices:  such  a 
place  was  visited  by  the  Devil,  who 
carried  off  an  old  woman  ;  another 
was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  a 
peasant,  who  distinctly  saw  hellish 
spirits  fly  round  and  round  his 
head.  Of  course,  these  superstitious 
legends  apply  to  the  wildest  spots 
of  the  mountains,  and  thus  explain 
themselves.  The  Creusois  always 
fall  victims  to  the  deceit  of  fortune- 
tellers, who  reap  plentifol  harvests 
in  this  region  partial  to  white  magic. 
They  fear  the  evil  eye,  and  believe 
that  spiders  purify  the  air.  Like  all 
avaricious  populations,  they,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  like  to  go  to  law  ; 
as  property  is  very  much  divided, 
there  is  continual  matter  for  appeals 
to  law  courts ;  few  departments  in 
France  possess  so  large  a  proportion 
of  barristers,  lawyers,  solicitors,  and 
notaries,  as  La  Greuse,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  law  have  there  a  pleasant 
life  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  comi- 
cal than  to  listen  in  a  caharei  on 
market  day  to  the  disputes  and  con- 
tentions of  the  assembled  country- 
men in  their  loud  unmusical  foiois. 
As  to  the  women,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, in  moral  character  to  the  men. 
They  are  extremely  laborious,  fru- 
gal,  and  economising.  They  are  of 
a  decent  and  modest  carriage,  and 
their  idea  of  duty  is  very  hagh  for 
uneducated  peasants ;  they  till  the 
earth,  drive  carts,  take  care  of  the 
cattle— rin   iBciy    do   men's    work. 
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This  masculine  allotment  of  daily 
duties  does  not  wound  the  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  young  men,  who 
care  very  little  about  beauty,  and 
marry  a  wife  on  her  reputation  of 
being  a  strong  worker  and  a  good 
housewife. 

Snob  is  a  rough  outline  of  the 
country,  with  its  stationary  inha- 
bitants, which  sends  out  forty 
thousand  men  to  construct  the  fine 
buildings  of  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
that  is  to  say,  very  nearly  all  valid 
men  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Some  of  these  go  away  for  the 
season,  and  return  to  their  villages 
on  Christmas  Eve  ;  but  they  consist 
of  emigrants  to  towns  not  far  away. 
Others,  and  this  is  the  majority, 
wait  until  they  have  picked  up  a  few 
thousands  of  francs  to  come  back ; 
but  then  they  settle  down,  and 
gradually  turn  from  the  muscular, 
manly  workman,  whose  athletic  pro- 
portions made  the  admiration  of 
Parisian  servant  girls  and  nurses, 
into  the  parsimomous,  litigious  old 
countryman  we  have  described. 

m 

The  greater  number  of  the  emi- 
grants are  masons,  but  there  are 
many  who  adopt  all  the  different 
depsurtments  of  the  building  trade — 
stone-cutters,  painters,  upholsterers. 

No  age  is  fixed  for  the  expedition. 
Few  set  out  before  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  The  father  con- 
fides his  child  or  children,  or  rather 
hires  them  out,  to  a  master  work- 
man of  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
season,  which  lasts  nine  months, 
for  a  sum  varying  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  francs.  It  should  be 
added,  that  the  master  workman  to 
whom  the  lads  are  confided  usually 
has  a  keen  sense  of  his  duties  and 
responsibility,  and  that  he  replaces 
the  father  as  much  b.s  possible  in 
the  watch  he  keeps  over  the  young 
fellows. 

As  to  the  older  travellers,  they 
take  good  care  to  provide  for  their 
relatives,  if  they  have  any  depend- 


ing upon  them,  during  their  absence. 
They  entrust  acquaintances  with 
the  care  of  furnishing  them  with 
provisions  and  all  that  they  strictly 
want,  but  seldom  give  them  money. 
It  is  very  rare  that  on  their  return 
they  do  not  scrupulously  pay  off 
the  debts  contracted  in  that  way. 
Fathers  of  families  thus  setting  out 
to  return  in  winter  are  not  very 
numerous.  The  Creusois  prefers 
waiting  until  he  has  amassed  a  sum 
of  money  to  return  to  his  home,  and 
marry  a  robust  country  lass. 

The  emigrants  in  Paris  are 
divided  into  two  categories,  masters 
and  working-men.  The  masters 
are  supposed  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  jobs  demanding  a  certain 
time,  while  the  ordinary  working- 
men  work  by  the  day.  The  idail 
ambition  of  the  hardy  Creusois  is 
to  attain  the  exalted  position  of 
master.  But  they  understand  that 
they  cannot  attain  that  object  in 
one  leap,  and  it  is  only  after  a  good 
many  years  of  rough  work  in  the 
ranks  that  they  expect  to  rise  in 
position. 

At  daybreak  in  the  first  days  of 
March,  when  spring  has  but  just 
removed  the  white  cloak  with  which 
the  country  was  clad  during  three 
long  months,  and  there  remains  of 
snow  but  what  there  is  on  the  glit- 
tering peaks  of  Auvergne  and 
Limousin,  the  emigrants  set  out 
from  their  village  on  foot,  and  thus 
they  travel  all  the  way  to  Paris. 
They  usually  start  in  batches  of 
twelve,  but  the  different  parties 
meet  each  other  on  the  high  road, 
and  march  forward  together,  often 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. Their  expenses  are  very  in- 
significant; starting  early  every 
morning,  their  food  during  the  day 
consists  solely  of  bread,  or  bread 
and  cheese.  They  are  tremendous 
pedestrians ;  they  can  get  over  forty 
or  forty-five  miles  a  day.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  daily  tramp  they 
separate  into  parties  of  twenty,  and 
look  out  for  the  poorest  inns  of  the 
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Tillage  or  town  where  they  intend 
to  pass  the  night,  and  eat  the  only 
substantial  repast  of  the  day.  Sach 
is  their  exuberance,  that  they  sel- 
dom retire  to  rest  after  their  sapper, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  dancing 
or  roaming  about  the  town.  The 
budget  and  the  bargaining  is  left  to 
the  master  workman  who  is  at  the 
bead  of  each  clan ;  he  fixes  the  price 
of  the  meal,  and  points  out  what  is 
required — ^generally  soup  and  alittle 
meat — the  meal  coming  to  about  six 
or  seven  sous  for  each  man,  with  a 
.shelter  for  the  night  in  the  bam 
over  the  bargain. 

When  the  travellers  reach  Paris, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
where  extensive  building  works  are 
constantly  going  on,  the  master  un- 
dertakes to  find  work  for  the  men 
enrolled  under  his  orders.  All  these 
Creasois  constitute,  as  it  were,  an 
extensive  family,  and  they  help  and 
sustain  each  other  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  Extremely  laborious 
and  parsimonious,  coming  to  Paris 
with  one  single  object  —  that  of 
shaking  as  much  money  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible — bearing  with 
them  unmixed  the  nature  of  the 
peasant  of  mde  and  poor  districts 
in  France,  they  set  to  work  without 
delay,  and  regard  all  topics  beyond 
l^  bdtiment  as  idle  and  not  worth 
their  attention.  Egotism  leads  to 
political  nullity.  The  Creusois  work- 
ing-men, in  the  very  midst  of  the 
rerolntionary  caldron,  are  totally 
unversed  in  the  affairs  of  their 
oatioD.  Like  all  French  peasants, 
thej  distrust  the  Parisians.  It  is 
true  that  their  shyness  towards 
strangers  of  every  kind  is  not  less 
great;  and  no  doubt  a  foreign 
colony  of  Greusois  would  retain  its 
characteristic  colour  as  steadfastly 
as  Huguenot  emigrants  did  of  yore. 
In  fact,  a  battalion  of  the  First  Be-. 
public  passing  through  a  small  vil* 
l«ge  of  Bavaria,  found  the  popula- 
tiou  thereof  as  thoroughly  Greusois 
fts  when  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  Anbusson  after  the  revocation 


of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before. 

In  the  capital,  as  I  have  said,  the 
emigrants  stick  together  as  much  as 
circumstances  will  allow. ;  as  far  as 
possible  they  work  in  company;  they 
live  together  in  large  buildings  out- 
side the  fortifications,  or  ia  Mont- 
rouge  and  Montpamassoy  mainly 
because  they  save  money  thereby ; 
and  when  one  of  their  number 
spends  more  than  one  franc  a  day 
on  his  board  and  lodging,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  spendthrift.  Their 
activity,  strength  and  abstemious- 
ness distinguish  them  among  other 
workers ;  for  it  is  known  that  if 
they  are  fond  of  gain,  and  try  to 
obtain  the  highest  payment  they 
honestly  can  get,  they  work  con- 
scientiously, and  may  be  implicitly 
trusted  &om  the  moment  they  have 
concluded  their  engagement. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
Greusois  may  be  considered  an  in- 
ferior caste  in  the  French  race  in  an 
intellectual  respect ;  although  their 
wits  are  neither  so  quick  nor  so 
brilliant  as  those  of  the  natives  of 
more  sunny  spots  of  France;  al- 
though they  are  in  reality  little 
more  than  intelligent  working 
machines,  and  their  instruction  and 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge  are 
small  ;  although  their  political 
action  in  any  great  momentous 
crisis  is  rather  to  the  profit  of 
despotism,  yet  they  possess  certain 
good  qualities  answering  to  their 
defects.  When  perchance — and  the 
occurrence  is  not  so  rare  as  one 
might  think — an  intellect  of  a  supe- 
rior cast  rises  from  their  midst^  it  is 
gifted  with  the  solid  domestic  quali- 
ties  of  the  native  temperament; 
and  these  qualities  shine  with,  un- 
fortunately, bat  too  infrequent  a 
lustre  in  journalism,  in  literature,  in 
politics.  Among  others,  I  know 
one  whom  I  delight  to  call  my  best 
and  noblest  friend,  whose  honesty, 
frankncFS,  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
which  all  his  life  he  has  been  the 
faithful  and  Buffering  apostlei  and 
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singular  maiilineilSB  of  utterance  hare 
made  him  one  of  the  most  respected 
politicians  of  the  French  demo-* 
cracy.  He  was  one  of  those  in- 
dnstrions  masotkB  up  to  the  ripe  age 
of  thirty ;  his  knowledge  was  self- 
acquired^  and  his  rise  into  notice 
entirely  due  to  his  own  capacity. 
He  sat  in  an  Assembly,  did  capital 
service  for  his  conntry,  in  reward 
for  which  he  spent  twenty  years 
abroad,  returned  to  France  in  1870, 
was  again  signally  useful  as  one  of 
the  principal  officials  of  what  has 
been  styled  the  dictatorship  of  M. 
Oambetta,  and  finally  accepted  the 
functions  of  member  of  the  Council 
General  of  Paris,  to  which  unpaid 
occupation  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  although  he  has  no 
fortune  and  must  work  to  live.  ?This 
man,  I  remember,  once  drew  out  of 
his  purse  some  30Z.  in  my  presence, 
andsaidtome:  *  This,  my  dear  £riend, 
is  to  be  the  last  payment  of  my 
father's  debts.  I  am  now  fifty-five 
years  old,  and  I  was  seventeen  when 
I  began  to  recoup  them.  For  the 
first  time,  I  can  walk  head  erect, 
for  I  am  penniless,  but  I  do  not  owe 
a  farthing.'  These  words,  said  with 
unassuming  and  really  touching 
gentleness,  described  the  whole 
character  of  the  man,  and  gave  the 
key  to  the  unimpeachable  purity  of 
his  life,  and  I  have  recorded  the 
anecdote  because  it  affords  an  idea 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Creusois. 

They*  are  traditionally  honest — 
barring  their  attempts  to  cheat 
their  neighbours  out  of  an  inch 
of  land  when  they  become  land- 
owners  j  they  cause  no  loss  to  their 
employers,  and  give  good  work  for 
good  money.  They  are  of  a  quiet, 
peaceable  nature,  seldom  seek  quar- 
rels, but  fight  well  when  they  are 
seriously  provoked.  As  to  sobriety, 
no  population  in  France  shows  fewer 
cases  of  drunkenness ;  and  out  of 
thousands  of  emigrants  only  ten  or 
fifteen  have  accounts  vnth  justice. 
Family  instincts,  however  primitive 
their  id^as-  of  fiamily  duties,  are 
with  them   paramount;   and  they 


keep  in  vigour  the  respect  of 
paternal  authority  and  filial  obe- 
dience. It  was  from  their  ranks  that 
of  yore  were  wont  to  issue  the  hardy 
compagnons  du  tour  de  France^ 
those  dauntless  travellers  who  set 
to  themselves  the  task  of  working 
their  way  around  France,  stopping 
three  months  in  one  place,  fonr 
months  in  another,  a  year  in  a  large 
town,  and  being  often  tweniy  years 
before  they  had  accomplished  their 
circular  peregrination,  hoarding  np 
their  gains,  and  spending  their  old 
age  in  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
property  they  had  deservedly  ac- 
quired. In  this  love  for  occupation, 
in  this  stead£eu3t  attachment  to  their 
native  soil,  or,  rather,  to  their  native 
rooks,  in  this  respect  for  tradi- 
tions and  habits,  there  is  no  doubt 
much  that  is  narrow;  but  even 
narrow  sentiments  have  their  own 
peculiar  grandeur  when  they  result 
from  a  deep  and  sincere  conviction, 
and  such  feelings  are  those  of  the 
Creusois  working-men. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  give 
abrief  description  of  the  return  of  the 
unmarried  part  of  the  emigrants,  and 
of  their  final'  settlement  into  matri- 
mony. The  reappearance  of  the 
Creusois  workman  in  his  birthplace 
is  invariably  an  occasion  of  rejoicing 
and  festivity  among  his  circle  of  re- 
latives and  friends.  H6  disposes  of 
his  earnings  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  his  family.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  emigrant  has  le^ 
behind  one  or  two  brothers  to  whom 
he  has  annually  forwarded  his  gains 
with  instructions  to  devote  them  to 
the  increase  of  the  common  pro- 
perty (land  is  not  dear  in  La  Greuse ; 
property  worth  3,ooo2.  extends 
over  square  miles) ;  and  as  his 
brothers  have  cultivated  and  taken 
care  of  it,  he  divides  the  land  ac- 
cordingly into  equal  shares.  Things 
were  otherwise  formerly ;  the  work- 
man  up  to  the  time  of  his  marnage 
was  wholly  in  the  dependence  of 
his  father ;  he  used  to  remit  to  him 
his  gains,  and  the  head  of  the  family 
disposed  of  these  as  he  thought  best 
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without  conanlting  his  sabmissiTe 
son;  and  when  the  latter  took  a 
wife,  the  maniage  portion  bestowed 
bjhis  fiither  on  the  bridegroom  was 
often  one-tenth  of  the  amount  he 
bad  gained  as  a  bachelor. 

The  complement  of  his  happiness 
in  this  world  is  for  him  to  procure 
a  skong,  healthy,  and  faithful  wife. 
The  education  of  peasant  girls  in 
La  Crense  renders  his  search  easy 
as  far  as  robustness  and  activity  are 
concerned.  When  he  has  discovered 
what  he  wants,  taken  every  neces- 
sary information  as  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  his  future  bride,  ascertained 
the  strength,  of  her  muscles,  and 
tested  her  proficiency  in  cleaning  a 
stable,  the  good  Creusois  forthwith 
goes  to  the  maiden's  parents,  and 
asks  her  hand  without  any  question 
as  to  the  yonng  lady's  disposition 
to  have  hini  as  a  husband.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  consult  the  young 
lady  or  to  think  that  she  is  to  be  con- 
sulted would  be  altogether  contrary 
to  th^  observances  of  decorum  and 
propriety  ;  it  would  be  a  reflection 
npon  the  aathority  of  the  parents, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  more  than 
sufficient  power  over  their  daughter 
to  make  her  espouse  whoever  they 
choose  to  give  her  foi'a^life  partner. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  cere* 
mony,  when  every  moot  point  of 
interest  is  8atiB£BLctorily  settled, 
when  the  father  has  ascertained 
the  position  of  his  future  son-in-law, 
tbmi  the  girl  is  informed  that  she 
has  been  disposed  of,  and  told  to 
prepare  for  her  wedding. 

The  crucial  point  of  the  matri- 
monial transaction,  which  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  process  of 
tbe  Turks  on  a  similatr  occasion,  is 
the  peouniarr  discussion  between 
the  father  ana  the  sweetheart.  When 
bis  daughter  isacapital  workwoman, 
and  the  &ther  m^es  a  good  deal 
oat  of  her  services,  he  is  not  over- 
anxioua  to  part  with  her ;  and  if  the 
acQomplishmente  of  the  aspirant  are 
<ieemed  sufficient,  the  old  peasant 


proposes  that  his  son-in-law  should 
live  under  his  roof;  this  arrange- 
ment preserving  for  him  his  daugh- 
ter's valuable  co-operation.  This 
arrangement  is  rarely  refused,  and 
La  Creuse  may  be  pointed  to  as 
one  of  the  few  spots  in  the  world 
where  son  and  father-in-law 
dwell  together  in  harmonious  ac- 
cord. The  Mher  selects  in  pre- 
ference to  others  a  man  who  has 
worked  in  Paris,  because  this  sojourn 
constitutes  a  guarantee  of  the^ture 
husband's  industry.  What  may  ap- 
pear still  more  singular  than  the 
unpoetical  preliminaries  of  marriage 
among  the  Creusois  working-men 
is  the  fact  that  matrimony  is  gene- 
rally followed  with  happy  results.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  as  far 
as  tranquillity  goes,  for  the  women 
are  accustomed  to  regard  submission 
as  their  natural  attitude. 

StiU,  in  spite  of  the  activity,  good 
conduct,  and  love  of  gain  of  this 
nomadic  department,  La  Creuse  is 
one  of  the  poorest  localities  in 
France.  The  reason  is  obvious: 
although  its  inhabitants  are  eager 
money  makers,  they  have  an  apathy 
for  all  instruction,  a  passion  for 
tradition :  they  earn  a  great  deal ; 
but  with  the  distrust  for  novelty 
which  is  their  marked  characteristic, 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
progress  of  agriculture ;  they  make 
a  great  deal,  and  don't  know  how 
to  use  their  money.  The  fact  that, 
out  of  275,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  7S,ooo  landowners,  only  14,000 
of  whom  pay  a  land  tax  superior  to 
a  property  of  100  francs,  finally  does 
away  with  any  possibility  of  agri- 
cultural  improvement.  This  popu- 
lation is  indeed  one  of  the  neces- 
sary brute  forces  of  the  countiy ; 
it  is  eminently  valuable  in  a  practi- 
cal  respect;  but  it  is  happy  for 
Prance  that  her  other  sons,  if  they 
are  deficient  in  those  useful  second- 
ary qualities  which  belong  to  the 
Creusois,  are  not  afflicted  with  the 
same  hatred  of  advance. 

GaMILLI  BABfiiBB. 


[It  seems  quite  possible,  however,  to  take  a  different  riew  of  this  matter. — ^Ed.] 
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rliis  Apologia  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman 
explains  the  origin  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  party  as  *  that  connter-move- 
znent  started  with  the  view  of 
resisting  the  assault  of  Liberalism 
upon  the  old  orthodoxy  of  Oxford 
and  England.'  Of  *  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  movement  of  1833  ' 
he  says,  *  First,  was  the  principle 
of  dogma:  my  battle  was  with 
liberalism;  by  liberalism  I  meant 
the  anti-dogmatic  principle  and  its 
developments.'  Whether  this  de- 
finition of  liberalism,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  Englishmen,  be  a 
quite  true  and  adequate  definition, 
I  shall  not  now  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. Principal  Tulloch  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Hant,  among  others,  are  at 
all  events  doing  their  best  to  justify 
it.  And  it  is  in  that  sense  the  term  is 
here  used.  If  there  be  any  liberal- 
ism in  theology  which  does  not  pro- 
perly fall  withm  these  lines,  it  is  not 
what  is  now  under  consideration. 

Popular  Protestantism  had  in  the 
matter  of  its  Creeds,  practically, 
though  not  in  avowed  principle, 
changed  its  relative  position  and 
character.  It  had  hardened  its 
lines  and  become  less  yielding  to 
the  action  of  human  thought,  and 
thus  by  its  unaccommodating  spirit 
towards  other  agencies  with  which 
it  was  surrounded,  provoked  and 
justified,  to  some  extent,  an  efibrt 
to  liberalise  it.  The  question  is 
whether  the  liberalising  spirit  may 
not  itself  be  showing  signs  of  over- 
shooting the  mark,  and  of  ultimately 
dissipating  the  principles  it  proposes 
to  expand  and  disencumber. 

Greeds  and  Confessions,  at  first 
put  forth  as  the  expression  of  exist- 
iDg  thought  in  the  Church,  and  as 
its  product,  or  at  least  reflection, 
gradually  came  to  be  set  up  as  its 
fixed  foundation,  and  overruling 
conditions.  While  certain  eternal 
truths,  on  which  the  Church  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded,  are  its  essen- 
tial laws,  Creeds  and  Confessions 
in  their  specially  elaborated  forms 


are  only  ecclesiastical  enactments. 
The  Confessions  of  the  several  Pro- 
testant churches  were  uttered  bs 
more  or  less  adequate  exponents  of 
the  thought  and  faith  of  the  time : 
they  were  developments  of  their  age, 
and  were  special  and  relative  to  the 
circumstances.  In  the  Evangelical 
as  distinguished  from  the  Catholic 
view,  the  Church  has  never  been 
absolutely  identified  with  Chris- 
tianity. While  maintaining  their 
essential  agreement,  the  Beformers 
did  not  deny  a  relative  difierence 
between  what  is  ecclesiastical  and 
what  is  Christian,  and  thus  practi- 
cally implied  the  possibiliiy  of  a 
purer  conception  of  the  Truth  being 
evolved.  Their  symbols  of  ortho- 
doxy therefore  were  not  meant  or 
supposed  to  be  perfect  and  fixed. 
Alike  in  nature  and  design  these 
were  temporary  and  provisional, 
calculated  to  meet  existing  wants, 
and  liable,  as  these  wants  varied,  to 
be  modified  in  accommodation  to 
the  altered  circumstances,  or  to  be 
superseded  by  others,  which  increas- 
ed light  or  new  exigencies  might  call 
forth. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  though  her 
claim  to  infallibility  precludes  the 
alteration  or  expungement  of  what 
she  has  once  authoritatively  emitted, 
yet  exhibits  in  her  successive  Creeds 
the  provisional  and  special  character 
of  each,  as  the  result  of  the  necessity 
to  define  more  fully  and  explicitly 
her  unfolding  doctrine,  under  the 
stimulus  and  reaction  of  the  various 
heresies  that  sprang  up  around  or 
within  her.  The  faith  was  a  deposit 
once  for  all  entrusted  to  her  keeping, 
and  did  not,  nor  could,  alter ;  but  it 
might  receive,  and  actually  has  done 
so  at  sundiy  times,  clearer  and  fuller 
expression.  Orthodoxy  with  her  is 
a  constant  datum  i  but  her  Creeds 
and  Decrees  being — immediately 
considered — ^not  so  much  positive 
expositions,  as  negations,  on  this 
side  or  that,  of  contrasting  errors, 
fresh    negations   might  Im  called 
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for  as  new  error  might  arise.  This 
partial  and  provisional  character  of 
her  determinations  was  not  always, 
it  maj  he,  recognised  at  the  time. 
EDgrossed  with  the  task  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  impressed  with  its  then 
paramonntandexclnsive  importance, 
it  is  doabtfnl  whether,  in  its  dis- 
charge, she  ever  rose  to  the  clear 
conscioosness  of  its  inadeqaacj  for 
anj  and  all  time.  Bat  the  fact  that 
Qow  and'  again  these  ex  cathedra 
utterances  have  been  snpplemented, 
shows  that  with  each  new  emergency 
their  insufficiency  and  relativeness 
irere  practically  acknowledged. 

This,  the  proper  character  and 
office  of  Creeds,  however,  was  in 
time  lost  sight  of.  They  came  to  be 
regarded  as  fixed  and  final.  Real 
life  and  animating  spirit  were  made 
of  too  little  account,  fall  and  exact 
doctrine  of  too  much;  everything 
▼as  apt  to  be  sacrificed  or  condoned 
for  dry  orthodoxy.  Sach  a  tendency 
was  a  natural,  if  not  unavoidable 
result  alike  of  the  aims  and  position 
of  Protestantism,  and  of  the  charac- 
ter, mental  habits,  and  proclivities 
which  it  inherited  from  the  Church 
from  which  it  came  out. 

The  turning  point  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  was  the  revolt  from 
the  authority  of  Rome.  But  inas- 
mnch  as  it  was  not  to  fall  into  an- 
archy, it  behoved  it  to  find  another 
and,  as  it  believed,  a  better  authority. 
This  it  recognised  in  the  Bible. 
But  a  book  can  be  an  authority  only 
so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  and  as 
nndcrstood.  Apart  from  interpre- 
tation, its  authority  is  merely  nom- 
inal. Everything  depends  on  the 
determination  of  the  meaning. 
Without  that  it  is  Abracadabra. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  accord- 
ingly. Confessions  acquired  a  new 
importance.  In  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  had  chiefly  served  to  give  ac- 
curacy to  what  was  understood  as 
already  held ;  they  drew  the  lines  of 
demarcation  with  sharpness  and 
clearness,  by  which  error  was  marked 

off.    But  in  the   new  institutions 

they  were  the  positive  declarations 
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of  truth ;  they  not  only  barred  the 
door  to  heresy,  they  constituted  the 
tenement  itself  of  the  fiiithful.  In 
the  one  case,  they  were  ^ar  excellence 
barriers  to  exclude;  in  the  other, 
enclosures  to  enfold.  The  two 
functions  are  no  doubt  practically 
one,  regarded  from  opposite  sides, 
and  the  same  symbol  necessarily 
adapts  itself  to  both;  just  as  the 
same  walls  avail  at  once  to  house 
and  shelter  those  within,  and  to 
exclude  those  without.  But  while 
the  same  instrument  suits  both  pur- 
poses, there  is  a  difference  as  to  the 
end  primarily  contemplated  in  its 
production.  And  while  the  first 
and  special  object  of  the  Roman 
Definitions  was,  in  general,  exclu- 
sion, that  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
fessions was  teaching  and  edification. 
In  the  one  case,  but  for  heterodoxv, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said,  they  would 
never  have  existed, — they  would  not 
have  been  needed.  In  the  other, 
heterodoxy  or  no,  they  were  re- 
quired as  emblems  of  self-assertion 
and  bonds  of  union.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  to  be  drawn  too  rigidly, 
for  both  views  were  in  each  case,  to 
some  extent,  included  in  their  aims  ; 
and  it  is,  at  most,  a  distinction  of  a 
formal  and  relative  sort — ^not  sub- 
stantive. There  nevertheless  is  a 
distinction,  and  in  the  earlier  Church 
the  Creeds  and  Definitions  were 
more  defensive  and  polemical ;  the 
Confessions  of  the  Reformation 
party  more  constructive:  the  one 
range  themselves  rather  on  the  side 
of  Apologetics  or  Polemics;  the 
other  on  that  of  Dogmatics. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  how  a  car- 
dinal importance  came  to  attach  to 
the  dogmatic  systems  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches.  To  render  the 
Scriptures  available  as  an  authority 
and  guide,  exposition  was  needed. 
Their  rule  was  blind  and  vacillating, 
unless  a  common  understanding  of 
their  utterances  were  arrived  at. 
Hence,  with  the  sincerest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Reformers  to  put 
forward  their  abstract  and  sys- 
tematized explanations  of  what  was 
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held  to  be  Gted's  Word,  as  of  merely 
Imman  authority,  with  claims  to  be 
only  sabsidiary  and  fallible,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  possible, 
that  these  codified  interpretations 
should  come  to  share  the  authority 
that  was  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  that,  of  which  they  aimed  to  be 
the  digests.  If  the  Bible  was  to  be 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  faith,  it 
could  be  applied  only  as  it  was  un- 
derstood. Apart  from  its  meaning, 
it  was  a  dumb,  inarticulate  rule. 
The  authority  consequently  ascribed 
to  it,  virtually  over-flowed  to  the 
statements  of  doctrine  elaborated 
from  it. 

Account  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  intellectual  habits  of  the  age. 
For  a  considerable  time  before  ^e 
Reformation,  the  mind  of  Europe 
was  being  gradually  roused  to  new 
activity.  In  this  awakening  the 
literature  of  ancient  Borne  played  a 
chief  part,  and  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  its  authors  would  naturally  stimu- 
late in  its  students  corresponding 
qualities  and  powers  of  mind.  Pre- 
eminently that  character  and  genius 
was  legal,  organising,  administra- 
tive. The  study  of  Roman  law  im- 
parted at  once  a  keenness  of  edge 
and  an  almost  juridical  character  to 
the  thought  of  the  period.  But  this 
stimulated  intellect  was  still  domi- 
nated by  the  Church,  which  prer 
scribed  strict  limits  for  its  exercise. 
Home  tolerated  philosophy  and 
learning  only  as  long  as  they  were 
devoted  to  her  service.  All  study  and 
speculation  were  therefore  directed 
to  justify  her  assumptions  or  to 
elaborate  her  system,  but  never  to 
investigate  her  claims  or  draw  con- 
clusions at  variance  with  her  teach- 
ing. Men  were  therefore  accustomed 
to  start  from  a  purely  traditional 
ground,  and,  from  accepted  pre- 
misses, to  weave  subtle  and  intricate 
theories. 

Thus  a  certain  narrow  and  hard 
— might  I  say,  almost  mechanical — 
intellectualism,  became  prevalent. 
And  while  the  new  movement  was 
in  some  respect  a  breaking  away 


from  these  habits,  and  a  falling  back 
upon  more  radical  and  widely  hu- 
man impulses,  still  the  tendencies 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  long 
and  persistent  forces  were  not  to  be 
eradicated  by  a  single  wrench,  or 
soon.  Scholastic  training  and  in- 
fluence were  deep  and  widespread, 
and  affected  the  character  and 
method  of  thought,  even  when  both 
its  conclusions  and  its  premisses 
were  rejected.  Heredita^  habits 
survived,  and  the  old  love  of  sys- 
tem, of  metaphysical  distinction,  and 
subtle  refinement,  displayed  itself  in 
a  new  sphere  ;  and  if  for  a  time  held 
in  check  and  subordinated,  or  at 
least  animated  by  the  new  impulse 
that  frimished  mental  activity  with 
a  fresh  field,  these  habits  yet  sur- 
vived the  original  wave  of 
feeling  and  conviction,  and  their 
products  gradually  tended  to  de- 
generate into  hard  lifeless  forms, 
which  were  clung  to  only  the  more 
tenaciously,  that  the  higher  element 
that  once  quickened  them  had  died 
out.  In  this  way,  the  forms  which 
once  embodied  the  noblest  life  and 
thought  of  Europe,  came  to  be 
little  better  than  the  dried  mummies 
of  an  external  intellectualism. 

These  tendencies  were  further 
strengthened  by  the  very  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  early  Pro- 
testants had  to  contend.  Their 
theological  systems  were  endeared 
to  them  by  the  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices they  had  cost  them.  Con- 
secrated by  the  heroic  struggles  by 
which  they  had  been  vindicated  and 
established,  and  identified  in  the 
minds  of  succeeding  adherents  with 
noble  and  tender  memories  and 
affections,  these  systems  acquired  an 
estimation  which,  left  to  themselves, 
they  might  not  have  won,  and  re- 
acted in  confirming  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  exercise  of  faculty  similar 
to  those  of  which  their  construction 
bore  the  impress.  Thus  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how,  from 
many  conspiring  causes,  the  tide  of 
thought  and  feeling  should,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  and 
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for  long  after,  have  nm  high  in 
&7(Hir  of  a  hard  logical  dogmatism, 
in  which  the  dry  clear  light  of  the 
nnderstanding  had  a  greater  part, 
than  the  warm  meltmg  glow  of 
spiritaal  affection. 

Bat  now,  and  since  a  considerable 
time,  these  forces  are  pretty  well 
spent,  and  the  current  has  set  the 
other  waj.  Like  most  reactions, 
this  tendency  is  in  danger  of  being 
carried  too  far,  alike  over-reaching 
its  own  aim,  and  provoking  a  conn- 
ter-movement  in  high  sacerdotal 
and  extreme  ritnalistio  directions. 
Its  leaders  advocate  a  general  soft- 
ening of  lines,  blending  of  colours, 
and  catting  off  salient  angles,  so  as 
to  remove  all  harshness,  but,  with  it, 
all  of  a  decided  and  positive  pro* 
perty.  A  landable  longing  after 
comprehension  and  wider  sympathy 
has  in  many  cases  at  the  root  of 
this  line  of  action.  But  in  the 
amiable  desire  to  be  inoffensive  and 
nnezclasive,  those  who  throw  them- 
selves into  it  are  in  some  danger  of 
losing  distinctive  character,  of  em- 
bracing diversities  so  wide  that 
these  neutralize  each  other  and  re- 
sult in  mere  negations, — in  an 
inorganicconglomerate  of  ineffectual 
conceasionB* 

To  this  movement  Principal  Tul- 
loch  has  lent  his  influence,  botii  by 
his  published  writings,  and  by  his 
collegiate  teaching.  His  Essay  on 
'Dogmatic  Extremes,'  intheOon- 
temporary  Ewiew  for  January  1874, 
bis  already  been  made  the  object  of 
various  comments,  for  the  most  part 
as  indiscriminating,it  appears  to  me, 
on  the  one  side,  as  unappreoiative 
on  the  other.  While  its  motive  and 
spirit  merit  83rmpathy,  it  contains 
many  statements  that  are  unguarded, 
and  not  only  questionable,  but  peril- 
OQs  to  his  own  position.  It  is 
certainly  rash  and  off-hand,  and  has 
at  the  same  time,  a  tone  which  to 
some  ears  may  sound  reactionary. 
Its  general  drift  and  scope,  however, 
are  consonant  with  a  very  prevalent 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  the  next  num^r  of  the 


same  publication,  has  endorsed  it  as 
representing  substantially  the  views 
of  what  he  ^Is  '  the  Liberal  Party.' 
The  plea  most  commonly  urged 
is,  that  dogma  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  ChristiMiity,  which  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  life,  an  animating  spiritual 
influence,  which  may  exist  in  con- 
junction with  very  different  beliefs^ 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  wrong^  to* 
attempt  to  identify  the  Christiaib 
religion  with  any  fixed  doctrines.. 
Thus  Dr.  Tulloch  writes : 

The  centre  of  the  religions  ideal  has. . 
been  changed  by  them  [religions  parties] 
from  life  to  thtmght^ihB  most  snbtle  and 
pervading  error  which  has  infested  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  done  more  injury  to  the- 
progress  of  Christian  dvilization  than  all 
other  errors  together. 

Now,  unless  some  special  signifi- 
cance is  laid  on  the  word  '  centre,* 
and  in  so  far  as  the  statement  h 
intended  to  express  generally  a  pre- 
ponderating importcmce  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  contrasted  ele- 
ments,  the  error  that  is  really 
pernicious,  is  their  attempted  sepa- 
ration, and  the  disparagement  of 
either,  whether  on  ito  own  account 
or  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  the 
other.  Their  intimate,  indeed  vital, 
connection  is  matter  of  Apostolic 
teaching,  viewed  collectively —  - 
though  the  pre-eminent,  if  not  ex-^ 
elusive,  presentation  of  the  comple* 
mentaiy  sides  of  the  one  truth,  by 
different  writers,  indicates,  perhaps  - 
as  forcibly  as  anything  in  our  day, 
the  existence  of  Church  parties  even 
then  and  within  that  chosen  circle. 
As,  according  to  St.  James,  *  Faith 
without  works  is  dead,'  so,  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
assures  us,  '  without  Faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God.'  The  truth 
IS,  that,  although  for  convenience 
and  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the 
two— life  and  doctrine — ^may  be 
spoken  of  apart,  they  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  bo  separated.  In 
actual  manifestation,  one  or  the 
other  may  appear  more  prominent. 
But  though  the  ratio  may  vary, 
both  elements  must  ever  be  present, 
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and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
one  goes  to  determine  those  of  the 
other.  Man  is  a  nnitj,  and  belief  is 
an  essential  and  pervading  consti- 
tuent of  the  inner  life.  What  a  man  is, 
is  surely  above  all  characterised  by 
those  thoughts  and  conceptions 
which  are  involved  in  his  every  con- 
dition and  eveiy  act,  as  an  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  spiritual  being. 

That  Christianity  is  a  life  no  one 
will  deny  ;  and  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  holding  that,  in  judg- 
ing of  its  presence  and  reality,  we 
are  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the 
practical  outcome.  '  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them.'  But  is  it  not 
the  case  that  such  results,  so  far  as 
they  are  Christian,  can  be  the  fruit 
only  of  certain  dogmatic  apprehen- 
sions P  By  dogmatic,  of  course,  is 
not  to  be  understood  specially  what 
is  systematic,  or  educed  in  logical 
sequence,  but  what  is  accepted  and 
held  as  an  ultimate  ground,  sup- 
porting and  influencing  character 
And  conduct, —  those  convictions 
which  are  no  mere  product  of  rea- 
4Son,  but  rather  its  complement,^ 
which  are  not  innate,  but  received, 
and  consequently  not  universal  and 
necessary,  but,  when  accepted,  are 
so,  as  equally  ultimate  and  unre- 
solvable  as  the  data  of  experience 
or  the  primary  truths  of  intelligence 
themselves.  So  far  as  any  man's 
life  is  Christian,  it  must  be  in  virtue 
of  his  reception  of  Christian  dogma. 
For,  to  whatever  his  conduct  is  to 
be  attributed,  it  cannot  be  to  the 
constraining  influence  of  the  love 
declared  and  manifested  by  Jesus 
Ohrist,  unless  that  love  be  more  or 
less  realised  and  beHeved,  and  its 
special  signiflcance  understood.  Be 
the  conduct  ever  so  good,  exalted, 
Godlike,  it  cannot  be  diBtinctively 
And  derivatively  Christian,  if  it  is 
not  referable  to  a  Christian  root  and 
motive.     Its  moral  character  may 


compare  not  unfavourably  with 
what  is  Christian,  but,  having  no 
direct  connection  with  Christianity, 
it  must  be  designated,  not  by  that, 
but  by  some  wider  epithet,  that 
would  include  both  and  express 
the  qualities  they  have  in  common. 

Christianity  is  not  alone  excel- 
lent. Grod  teaches  and  influences 
the  heathen  too ;  and  pagan  virtues 
have  rivalled  those  of  many  a 
Christian.  Christianity,  after  all, 
is  but  a  means,  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
end.  The  production  of  good, 
pure,  upright,  and  noble  lives  is  the 
great  object, — to  turn  men  from 
darkness,  cruelty,  and  brutishness, 
to  enlightenment,  gentleness,  and 
true  manhood, — ^from  narrow,  base, 
and  selfish  aims,  and  grovelling 
habits,  to  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
all  that  is  good,  and  true,  and 
lovely,  and  to  have  '  their  conversa- 
tion in  heaven.'  It  should  thus, 
above  all  things,  be  our  heart's  de- 
sire, as  Dean  Stanley  paraphrases 
Paul's  answer  to  Agrippa,  Hhat 
whether  by  little  or  by  much, 
whether  by  brief  arguments  or  by 
long  arguments  [and  may  I  not  add? 
— ^wheSier  by  Christian  doctrine 
and  example,  or  by  Buddhist  teach- 
ing and  precept,  or  by  whatever 
else]  somehow  and  somewhere  the 
change  were  wrought.  The  means 
are  comparatively  nothing  so  long 
as  the  end  is  accomplished.' '  And 
if  the  Christian  religion  has  any 
superlative  excellence  it  can  only 
be  because,  looking  to  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  the  best  means  for 
achieving  that  end. 

Writers  may  use  the  word  Chris-, 
tian  in  a  looser  sense  if  they  choose. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Liberty, 
calls  Marcus  Aurelius  'a  better 
Christian,  in  all  but  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  the  word,  than  almost  any 
of  the    ostensibly   Christian  sove- 


'  Logical  deductions  from  those  conrictions  are  of  course  not  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  dogmatics ;  but  they  acquire  their  dogmatic  character,  not  from  their  logical  or  systematic 
derelopment  (else  why  should  not  other  processes  of  reasoning  be  also  regarded  as  dog- 
matic?) but  from  the  nature  of  the  primary  data  from  which  they  are  deduced. 

'  Introductory  Sermon,  by  Dean  Stanley,  to  Max  Miiller  s  Lecture  on  Missions. 
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reigns.'  That  is  not  the  historical 
meaning;  bat  if  we  eliminate  the 
dogmatic  element,  where  shall  the 
line  be  drawn  ?  Even  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  a  man  may  be  called 
Christian  because  he  aims  at  mould- 
ing his  life  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ's,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  maj  best  hope  to  realise 
similar  results  by  the  operation  of 
similar  means.-  And  the  pure, 
righteous,  and  self-denying  charac- 
ter of  the  Galilean  cannot  be  dis- 
severed from  his  over-ruling  con- 
victions,— his  beliefe  regarding  God 
and  Himself,  and  their  real  but 
hidden  relations  to  each  other,  and 
to  mankind  at  large. 

That  a  special  exaltation  of  affec- 
tion, spirit,  and  life,  above  dogma, 
should  be  advocated  by  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  themselves  of  an 
excitable,  enthusiafitic  temperament, 
whose  characters  are  ruled  rather 
hy  emotion  than  by  reflection  and 
thought,  is  not  so  very  surprising. 
Bat  that  it  should  receive  the 
countenance  of  students  of  history 
and  human  nature, — of  men,  all 
whose  labours  are  devoted  to  search- 
ing after  and  expounding  truth,  and 
who  breathe  a  pervading  intellec- 
taal,  sometimes  speculative  atmo- 
sphere, is  more  difficult  to  account 
for.  Such  a  position  as  is  taken  up 
by  those,  who  either  directly  or  by 
comparison  disparage  doctrine,  is 
practically  an  abandonment  of 
theology; — ^which  on  the  part  of 
professed  theologians  is  more  curi- 
008  than  instructive.  Vague  reach- 
ings  forth  towards  the  unappre- 
hended, under  metaphor  and  an- 
thropomorphic figure,  befit  the 
aspirations  of  the  imagination,  and 
belong  to  poetry ;  but  theology  aims 
at  being  scientific,  and  therefore 
exact.  That  theology  is  not  religion 
everyone  admits.  But  what  is 
theology,  but  an  intellectual  and 
sjstematac  rendering  of  those  be- 
liefs which  are  involved  in  the 
assumptions     of   religion?      And 


surely  the  more  clearly  these  as- 
sumptions are  developed  in  con- 
sciousness, the  more  they  are  sifted 
and  purged,  must  it  be  for  the  gain 
of  religion,  in  rendering  it  more 
reasonable,  more  free  from  super- 
stition, more  firmly  realised  as  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  spirit  to 
God,  and  not  a  mere  blind  impulse. 

An  undogmatic  position  involves 
elements  of  instability,  and  will  be 
in  danger  of  either  fiEtlling  back  into 
Biomanism,  or  advancing  to  a  system 
of  NaturaHsm  or  Bationalism,  ac- 
cording as  experience  or  reason  is 
accepted  as  the  source  of  knowledge. 
How  far  any  of  these  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  desirable  or  undesirable, 
is  not  the  present  inquiry.  I  would 
now  only  recognise  the  likelihood 
of  Llbeiidism  turning  out,  as  Dr.. 
Newman  predicts,  *  a  half-way 
house.'  While  claiming  the  name, 
is  it  not  a  departure  from  the  radi- 
cal stand-point  of  Protestantism  ? 
Whether  Protestant  principles  may 
be  found  to  be  themselves  ultimately 
tenable  is  another  question.  But  if 
we  are  to  give  them  up,  let  us  at 
least  recognise  the  &ct,  and  not 
in  ignorance  and  shortsightedness 
really  betray  a  cause  we  fondly 
fancy  we  are  advancing.  Protest- 
antism is  essentially  doctrinal ;  and, 
alike  historically  and  logically,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  other  ground  it 
can  occupy,  unless  it  is  to  become 
that  merely  subjective  thing  which 
Bomanists,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  to 
what  they  conceive  its  own  prin- 
ciples, reproach  it  with  being.  It 
professes  no  doubt  to  take  its  stand 
on  *  private  judgment ' — though  not 
always  very  clear  or  consistent  as 
to  what  it  means  by  that ;  but  above 
all,  and  with  n ndeviating  consistency, 
it  has,  until  our  own  day,  held  by 
the  Bible  ;  and,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  Bible  is  only  what 
it  is  understood  to  be. 

Mr.  Hunt*  explicitly  repudiates 
a  dogmatic  basis  for  Protestantism. 
Having  explained  that  dogma  is 


■  ChnUmporary  Review^  February  1874, 
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doctrine  invested  vriih  aathoniy^ 
he  sajB : 

In  this  sense,  the  only  form  of  Ohns- 
tianity  which  is  properly  dogmatic  is  the 

Roman  Catholic  (p.  438) To  the 

true  Protestant  dogma  in  this  sense  does 
not  exist  (p.  439). 

Both  these  statements  are  limited 
by  the  phrase  '  in  this  sense,'  and 
in  another  place  it  is  added  'we 
are  not  denying  authority  to  the 
Scriptnres,  but  we  deny  that  they 
profess  to  have  that  kind  of 
authority  which  is  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Borne ' — ^as  if  he  limited 
dogma  to  mean  doctrine  inyested, 
not  merely  with  authority,  but  with 
the  authority  of  Home.  If  so,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  dogma  for 
Protestants  :  cela  va  sans  dire  :  that 
is  just  the  definition  in  another 
form.  By  a  license  of  definition  we 
may  make  any  proposition  formally 
true:  we  have  only  to  square  the 
terms  to  fit  each  oiuier.  But  unless 
the  definition  be  really  applicable, 
the  process  is  arbitrary,  and  proves 
nothing.  Now,  the  meaning  of 
dogma  cannot  be  restricted  to  what 
is  specially  authorized  by  Home ; 
for  the  term  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Church  of  Eome  pretended  to 


any  peculiar  authority,  before,  in. 
deed,  it  existed  as  a  dominant 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
dogma  is,  as  he  states  generally, 
authoritatiYe  doctrine,  then  there  is 
no  ground  for  denying  dogma  to  be 
an  object,  or  at  least  expression,  of 
the  Protestant  faith  since,  he  owns 
the  Scriptures  to  be  authoritative. 
Again  in  the  name  of  'liberal 
Christians  *  he  asserts 

If  we  beliere  them  [the  Articles  of  the 
Apostlef^  Creed]  at  all,  we  do  not  belieire 
them  as  dogmas  (p.  441). 

But  with  an  odd  simplicity,  or  a 
deeper  meaning  than  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  he  qualifies  this 
and  the  two  sentences  first  cited,  by 
these  respective  additions: — 

They  [Creeds,  Articles  of  Faith,  &c] 
are  confessedly  the  work  of  fallible  men, 
and  are  regarded  as  binding  only  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  shown  to  agree  with  Scrip- 
ture (p.  439) Protestants  do  not 

profess  to  believe  them  on  any  other 
ground  but  because  they  find  them  in 
Scripture,  or  derive  them  from  the  light  of 
reason  (p.  441). 

Exactly :  they  believe  them,  that  is, 
either  on  rational,  or  on  dogmatic 
grounds.  For  what  is  the  authority 
of  Scripture  but  dogmatic  ?^    Mr. 


*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  Principal  Tnlloch  has  published  another  essay  on 
'  Dogma  and  Dogmatio  Chriatianity,'  in  the  Contemporary  Bemew  for  May,  in  which  he 
also  contends  that, '  Take  any  view  yon  like  of  the  genesis  of  dogma,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  not  the  original,  but  a  derivative  form  of  Divine  truth, — an  expansion  or  de- 
velopment of  it.  ...  .  Dogma  is  not  Scripture,  but  only  a  deduction  from  it ;'  and  adds, 
'I  may  say,  without  any  challenge,  that  there  is  not  a  single  theological  writer  in  Pro- 
testant Germany,  France,  or  England,  to  whom  this  use  of  the  word  is  not  at  once 
fiBrmiliar  and  intelligible.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  sense  in  which  they  think  of  the  word.' 
This  last  is  surely  a  rash  statement.  But  my  space  is  exhausted,  and  I  cannot  discuss 
the  point  here,  even  had  my  theological  reading  qualified  me.  I  would  only  remark  that 
among  German  theologians  the  words  JSiblisohe  Dogmatik  occur,  not  as  an  occasional 
expression,  but  as  the  recognised  title  or  description  of  a  special  department  of  theolo- 
gical study ;  and  that  the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch,  who,  if  not  a  theologian,  was  certainly 
a  scholar,  and,  as  combining  the  training  and  erudition  of  Jew,  German,  and  English, 
may  reflect  a  broader  light  than  any  specialist,  speaks  in  his  famous  Essay  on  the  Talmnd 
of '  the  striking  parallels  of  dogma  and  parable  exhibited  by  the  Go^el  and  the  Talmudie 
writings,'  and  of '  the  dogma  prominentlv  dwelt  upon  by  Paul.'  But,  after  all,  the  use  of 
a  word  is  a  secondary  matter  ;  it  is  the  cmaracter  of  the  thing  I  would  insist  on.  Principal 
Tttlloch  virtually  reduces  dogma  to  an  affair  of  form.  '  No  one  can  possibly  doubt,'  he 
says,  *  that  religious  truth  is  capable  of  bein^  put  into  a  logical  or  propositional  shape 
different  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  popular  consciousness.  Nor 
can  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  fail  to  know  that  this  is  what  is  meant 
when  a  Protestant  theologian  speaks  of  religious  truth  as  dogma.'  If  that  be  it 
all,  was  it  worth  his  while  to  write  so  strongly  against  it  ?  But  how  does  be 
distinguish  the  substantial  nature?  To  the  Protestant,  as  to  the  Catholic,  he 
says,  a  dogma  may  be  *  the- very  truth  of  Godi  And  yet  it  cannot  be  so  per  «e,  to  him, 
but  only  because  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.'    Hov 
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Hont,  indeed,  xnnst  conceire  it  to 
be  of  some  other  character,  though 
he  does  not  state  what;  for  he  goes 
en  to  say — 

The  liberal  Chrifitian  acknowledges,  as 
A  primary  fact  that  Christianity,  as  given 
\}j  God,  is  not  given  in  a  dogmatic  form. 
,  .  .  .  This  view  of  the  original  documents 
of  Chiistianity  is  no  invention  of  modem 
times.  ....  It  is  substantially  a  doctrine 
■fjf  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  all 
vho  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  Church 
with  authority  to  decree  dogmas.*  Indeed, 
the  great  argument  for  this  authority  is 
tb  indefinite  and  undogmatic  character  of 
the  sacred  writings  (p.  439). 

The  question,  however,  is  not  one 
of 'form,'  bnt  of  essential  character. 
If  by  '  dogmatic  form '  be  meant 
that  which  is  systematically  and 
scientiiicallj  drawn  ont,  it  is  an 
employment  of  words  that  is  of 
doubtfal  propriety,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  assertion  does  not 
tench  the  question  at  issue.  But  if 
it  is  intended  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  really  of 
a  dogn^^ic  nature,  and  do  not  pro- 
poond' their  distinotiye  teaching  on 
a  dogmatic  basis,  I  would  then,  on 
the  one  hand,  ask  what  is  that 
basis  ?  Not  reason ;  for  its  light,  as 
a  ground  or  warrant  for  betief,  has 
jnst  been  formally  stated  by  Mr. 
Hunt  as  an  cdtemative  to  the  pre- 
i^ence  of  a  doctrine  in  Scripture. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  obserre 
that  the  tone  of  the  Scriptures  is 


eminently  peremptOTy,  inflexible, 
absolute,  and  that  it  is  recorded  as 
specifically  distinctive  of  His  utter- 
ances, who  is  the  central  figure  in 
them,  and  the  author  of  the  religion 
they  inculcate,  that  '  He  spake  as 
one  having  authority.'  In  the  in- 
cisive language  of  an  anonymous 
author,  '  if  the  spiritual  life  in  man 
can  be  propagated  and  sustained 
apart  from  the  dogma,  that  certainly 
is  a  discovery  for  which  modem 
theologians  may  take  credit ;  but  if 
it  be  a  truth,  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 
These  primitive  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity are  to  the  fall  as  dogmatic  as 
Calvin  and  Owen.  Their  writings 
are,  it  is  true,  not  systematic,  like 
the  Institutes  of  Calvin  or  the  Con- 
fession of  Westminster,  and  are, 
besides,  owing  partly  it  may  be  to 
their  imsystematic  form,  susceptible 
of  such  various  interpretations  that 
it  has  sometimes  been  questioned' 
whether  rigid  consistency  be  one  of 
their  merits  ;  but  dogmatic  they  are- 
beyond  question.  Their  teaching 
is  not  scientific — it  is  neither  a  de- 
duction from  reason,  nor  an  appeal 
to  reason — ^but  it  id  authoritative, 
based  upon  miracle  as  its  credential, 
starting  from  the  supernatural  as 
its  premiss,  exacting  assent,  and  in- 
tolerant of  unbelifef  or  indifference,- 
and  even  of  suspense.'  ^ 
According  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Catholics 


then,  is  the  ralidity  and  tmth  of  that  standard  itself  ascertained  ?  Is  it  by  the  same 
&llible  human  &cuUy,  the  operation  of  which  so  vitiates  the  claims  of  dogma  dadnced 
from  it?  There  is  more  here  than  a  difference  about  a  word.  If  Scripture  is  not  dog- 
matic, which  (with  him)  is  human  and  fallible,  what  is  its  guarantee?  Jt  can  obtain 
none  from  human  faculty,  without  ranking  with  the  dogmatic  and  fallible  deductions  from 
it.  With  all  deference,  it  seems  to  me  tln,t  the  argument  of  these  two  writers  leads  to 
the  repadiatioD  of  Scriptioe  authority,  which,  however,  they  yet  «ling  toi  I  do  not  now 
pretend  to  speak  for  either  alternative,  but  wish  to  bring  the  question  to  its  trae  issues. 
Ubcnl  Churchmen  may  not  care  to  make  a  choice,  but  if  they  force  on  its  presentation, 
others  may  make  it  for  them.  For  '  men  cannot  go  on  for  ever  sitting  without  a  chair,  or 
gnzing,  like  Tityzus's  stags,  in  the  air.* 

*  It  is  not  at  least  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church.  The  Ignatian  letter,  ad  Magnesiost 
•peaks  of  Urfiuonarov  Kvptov  jcal  rm¥  iaroffr6Km¥.  Origen,  in  the  Commeutary  on  Mat- 
thew, has  Uyt*^ra  $tov  ;  and  in  his  work.  Contra  Cehum^  he  calls  the  Apostles  iiUdtritaXok 
TOW  Zcytiaros.  Other,  and  derivative  uses  of  the  word  no  doubt  crept  in  at  an  early  date, 
hxLt  dogma,  in  the  sense  that  is  original  and  indigenous  to  the  Church,  means  that  which 
r«$ts  on  BiTine  authority,  which  originates  in  a  Divine  revelation — what,  therefore  ex- 
preaaes  the  eternally  true  and  unconditionally  valid. 

'  Tke  Religious  DiffietUtj/  u»  the  Education  Question.  By  a  Parish  Minister.  W.Black- 
vood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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and  Protestants  alike  hold  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  undogmatic,  and  diverge 
only  in  the  conclusions  they  draw 
from  that  fact.  From  that  premiss 
the  one  infers  that  a  need  arises  for 
the  Church  to  be  dogmatic,  to  supply 
the  want ;  and  the  other,  that  the 
absence  of  dogma  in  the  Bible  oc- 
casions no  want,  that  Christianity 
itself  is  undogmatic,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  the  part  of  the 
Church  no  more  than  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  utter  dogma.  But  in  this 
case,  what  is  the  character,  position, 
and  function  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  ?  On  what  does  it  take  its 
stand,  and  what  are  its  pretensions  ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  Church  of 
Bome  proceeds  on  the  undogmatic 
character  of  the  Bible  (though  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  on 
the  implicit  condition  of  the  dogma, 
— of  the  object  of  faith,  whether 
w^ritten  or  not,  that  has  been  com- 
mitted to  her  care),  is  it  not  just  one 
of  the  aspects  of  the  Pratestant 
antithesis,  in  order  the  more  satis- 
factorily to  dispose  of  the  claims  of 
Rome,  that  the  Reformers  maintain 
the  dogmatic  and  sufficient  char- 
acter of  the  Bible,  and  found  their 
own  position  on  that  fact  P 

The  relative  bearing  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Home  towards  dogma 
is,  that  the  latter  claims  to  be  dog- 
matic in  the  sense  of  evolving  and 
decreeing  dogma — that  the  former 
is  in  its  very  foundation  dogmatic, 
as  having  its  lociis  standi  in  the 
yiypajTTai,  in  which  is  set  forth  the 
Divine  Revelation.  Dogma  to  the 
Protestant  Church  is  a  foundation 
and  warrant ;  to  the  Catholic  it  is 
also  a  product.    The  one  professes  to 


spring  from,  and  to  be  regulated 
by,  primitive  doctrine ;  the  other 
(though  also  finding  a  collateral 
warrant  for  itself  and  its  deci- 
sions in  primitive  doctrine)  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  source,  or  at 
least  the  organ  and  channel,  of  all 
doctrine  subsequently  unfolded .  I  n 
this  view,  Protestantism  finds  in 
doctrine  its  proximate  origin,  and 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  without 
which  indeed,  it  would  have  neither 
office,  attestation,  nor  means, — in 
fine  could  not  be  ;^  whereas  Roman- 
ism,  while  recognising  in  it  an 
essential  concurrent  testimony,  yet, 
so  far  from  depending  on  it  for  its 
existence  or  qualifications,  finds  one 
of  its  own  chief  duties  in  the  elabo- 
ration and  development  of  dogma 
which,  in  its  explicit  form,  but  for 
the  Church,  could  not  have  been. 
Such  a  sharp-cut  distinction  is  not, 
however,  to  be  insisted  on  too  fully. 
I  have  drawn  out  the  contrast  only 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  clearly 
the  direction  and  tendency  of  the 
two  movements,  and  making  it 
manifest  in  what  sense  Protestant- 
ism is  doctrinal,  and  doctrinal  at  tho 
root.  As  an  institution  it  has  re- 
nounced authority,  and  it  cannot 
merely  appeal  to  the  light  of  reason 
without  being  merged  in  philosophy. 
This  loosening  of  its  hold  on 
doctrine,  and  increased  stress  on 
life  and  sympathy,  seem  almost  like 
symptoms  of  surrender  of  the  old 
distinctive  foundations,  a  deviation 
from  the  original  historical  position. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  movement,  in 
connection  with  the  altered  view 
regarding  tho  Bible,  and  an  explicit 
transference  of  authority  from  it  to 


*  There  may  seem  some  inconsistency  between  what  is  maintained  here,  and  what  is 
preriously  stated,  of  Creeds  being  erroneously  treated  as  the  laws  and  absolute  conditions 
of  the  Church  instead  of  its  product  or  reflection.  In  the  one  case  I  am  speaking  of  Creeds 
or  Confessions,  which  are  dogmas  manipulated  and  reproduced  by  the  Church,  inform:} 
historically  conditioned ;  in  the  other,  of  dogma  as  forming  the  content  of  these  confes- 
sions. The  compatibility  of  the  two  statements  lies  in  the  distinction  between  tlio 
primary  fundamental  dogmas  contained  in  the  Scripture,  and  the  creeds  which  the  Church 
offers  as  her  interpretation  and  transcript  of  these.  The  former  are  her  laws,  and  the 
latter  also,  so  &r  as  they  are  perfect  interpretations  and  transcripts ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  be  imperfect,  they  snould,  at  best,  be  regarded  as  provisional  and  improTabhs 
whereas  the  former  are  the  rock,  presented  under  forms  apprehensible  by  the  intellect, 
on  which  she  is  built,  and  are  uncoan^ble. 
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the  moral  and  spiritaal  faculty  in 
the  soul  of  man  himself,  mark  the 
turning  point   from  the  old   Pro- 
testant   position    and     character  ? 
Becaose  the  transition  is  gradual 
and  comparativelj  peaceful,  the  new 
development  may  not,  in  the  process, 
be  readily  recognised  as  really  a 
new  and  specific  structure.     It  may 
still  he  called  Protestant ;  but  if  it 
should  eventually  be  seen  to  be  so 
in  reality^  it  itr  at  least  a  Protestant- 
ism of  a  different  type  from  what 
has  hitherto  preyailed,  and  a  modi- 
fication which,  in  its  natural  issues, 
those  who   are  urging  it  on,   are 
surely  either  not  clearly  conscious 
of;  or  not  fully  prepared  to  confess. 
If  we  discharge  all  dogma,  all  de- 
terminate belief,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  certain  moral  condition 
and  attitade ;    and  if  this  is   the 
essenceand  perfection  of  Christianity, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should 
stop    short     at   Christianity    (not 
to  speak    of    Protestantism),    or 
what,  indeed,    remains    to    distin- 
^mk  Christianity  from  some  other 
religions.       Wherein,  for  instance, 
voold    Buddhism     be    essentially 
less  excellent,  which  thins   off  its 
belief   in   a   divinity  into  a  dim- 
ness approaching,  if  not  reaching, 
Nihilism,    but    which    rises    to    a 
snblime  morality  and  ecstatic  love, 
which   led    the    van    in    the    re- 
cognition of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  and  first  conceived 
and  practised  the  missionary  duty 
of  religion.*     While  on    the   one 
hand,  Christianity  would   lose  all 
that  is  specifically  characteristic, 
on  the  other,  there  would  be   no 
gnarantee,    no    provision,    for  the 
lof^y  moral  sentiment  realising  and 
maintaining  itself. 

Bnt,  in  truth,  dogma  is  still  in- 
volved in  even  the  simplest  aspect, 
not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of 
every  religion.  For,  not  only  in 
any  conception  of  religion,  is  worship 


still  included,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
acquire,  in  this  would-be  undogmatic 
view,  if  possible,  a  still  more  em- 
phatic importance.  The  more  Chris- 
tianity is  resolved  into  an  affair  of 
spiritual  affection  and  life,  the  more 
surely  does  all  Christian  activity, 
external  and  internal,  deed  and 
contemplation  alike,  become  a  per- 
petual  course  of  worship.  But  every- 
thing, both  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
act  itself,  and  as  to  its  reflex 
influence  on  our  character  and  be- 
haviour, depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  Divinity  we  worship.  Wo 
are  thus  thrown  back  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  existence  and  character 
of  Grod,  and  of  His  relations  to  us. 
We  '  must  believe  that  He  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him.'  And  this 
implicitly  involves  nearly  the  whole 
circle  of  Christian  dogma.  Restrict 
and  curtail  our  Creeds  as  we  please, 
there  must  ever  remain  certain 
artwiUi  Jideifuiidamentales  primarily 
which,  numerous  or  few,  embracing 
much  or  little,  carry  with  them  an 
element  as  purely  and  unqualifiedly 
dogmatic,  as  any  Creed  of  any 
Church. 

In  fact,  wo  can  get  quit  of 
dogma  only  when  we  give  up  the 
supematunJ.  It  is  the  only  vehicle 
for  its  expression.  In  its  more  limited 
and  Christian  sense,  indeed,  it  is  the 
supernatural,  presented  under  spe- 
cial forms.  '  You  cannot  deal  with 
the  supernatural,  except  by  meana 
of  the  dogma.  It  is  dogmatic  either 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  supernatural. 
.  .  .  All  positive  forms  of  religion^ 
are  but  specializations  of  the  super- 
natural ;  Christianity  is  but  one  of 
these — the  true,  we  say,  among 
many  false  ;  and  as  such  it  can  only 
be  apprehended  or  expressed  in  the 
form  of  dogma. '^  In  what  other 
way  could  the  supernatural  be  pre- 
sented ?  Not  as  historical.  For 
history  touches  only  the  phenomenal, 


'  See  Max  Mailer's  account  of  the  Great  Council  held  at  Fataliputra,  246  b.c. 
*  T%e  Eeligiow  Difficulty  in  the  Education  Quution.  Bj  a  Parish  Minister.    W.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  £diDburgo. 
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and  cannot  reaoh  the  implied  hidden 
power  to  which  that  is  dne.  The 
Incarnation,  as  a  historical  fact^  is 
only  a  birth  nnder  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Apart  from  dogma,  "^  the 
tragedy  on  Calvary  tells  ns  nothing 
of  an  Atonament.  Not  as  a  logical 
proposition.  For  it  is  inoipahLe  of 
precise  qualification.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  construed 
to  the  understanding,  for  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
contradictory.  *  Whatever  else 
Ohristianiiy  is  as  presented  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  it  is  a  dogma.  .  .  . 
It  is  the^dogma  which  gives  form  to 
the  supernatural,  and  meaning  to 
the  facts ;  and  we  can  no  more  con- 
ceive Christianity  apart  from  the 
dogma,  then  apart  from  the  &ots.  It 
is  through  it  that  the  fiEicts  of  Gospel 
history  have  given  a  religion  to  the 
world.*  »o 

Another  argument  on  which 
Principal  Tulloch  specially  hinges 
is  drawn  from  the  limitation  of 
human  faculty. 

Impezfection  and  partial  error  (he 
liTgneB)  18  of  the  very  essence  of  Christiaii 
•dogma.  JBecause  this  dogma,  in  all  its 
forms,  deals  more  or  less  with  the  insolu- 
hle.  The  (Divine)  relations  which  it  has 
to  eacpress  are  really  inexpressible,  or  only 
proximately  expressible,  in  human  langu* 
age*  Thought  cannot  contain  thami;  tad,. 
therefore,  hnman  language  cannot, render 
them.  ....  This,  which  is  a  fact  aa  far 
4U  the  divine  itedf  is  a  fact,  strikes,  or 
ought  to  strike,  for  ever  at  the  root  of 
Christian  dogmatism.  That  which  cannot 
be  adequately  expressed  in  human  langnage 
can  never  have  any  more  than  a  persuasive 
or  moral  claim  upon  human  acceptance.  It 
•can  never  take  rank  with  a  generalisation 
•of  science,  or  a  proposition  of  logic,  which 
-clearly  addresses  itself  to  i^  intelligence, 
And  is  capable  of  verification  in  aU  circum- 
stances.   It  belongs  to  a  different  order  of 


truth,  and  has  itoowu  tests  of  T«pifioatidn, 
but,  transcending  the  sphere  of  logic  or 
scientific  definition,  it  can  never  be  formu- 
lated so  as  to  demand  universal  assent. 
In  other  words.  Christian  dogma  can  never 
be  anything  but  imperfect.  It  contains  the 
element  of  fallibility  by  its  very  constitatioD. 

This  betrays  an  odd  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  dogma^and 
a  satirist  might  ascribe  to  the  author 
the  merit  of  practising  the  haziness 
he  preaches.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  theological  propositions 
and  the  thoughts  they  express  are 
not  really,  and  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  be,  or  to  pass  themselves  off  for 
being,  dogmatic,  becatise  they  do 
not  admit  of  perfect  generalization, 
have  not  a  validity  and  certainty 
the  same  in  kind  and  authority  as 
scientific  or  logical  truth ;  that,  bj 
implication,  if  they  had,  they  might 
have  claimed  a  dogmatic  character ; 
— ^in  other  words  that  logic  and 
science  are  of  the  nature  of  dogma, 
and  are  so,  in  virtue  of  those 
qualities,  the  want  of  which  in  the 
^uths  of  religion  is  said  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  Christian  dogmatism.  I 
shrink  from  ascribing  to  an  author 
a  view  he  does  not  actually  express 
and  m^y  not  hold ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  other  meaning  can 
be  extracted  from  the  passage.  Tlie 
contrast  drawn  between  dogma  and 
science  or  log^c,  if  it  is  not  utterly 
irrelevant,  is  meant  as  a  distinction 
on  which  an  argument  against 
dogma  can  be  founded.  But  if  the 
want  of  certain  qualities  belonging 
to  science  and  logic  invalidates  the 
dogmatic  pretensions  of  Christian 
Truth,  then  surely  logic  and  science, 
as  possessing  these  qualities,  mast 
so  tar  have  a  dogmatic  character.  ^' 


>*  The  Beliffious  Difficult^/  in  the  Education  Question,  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh. 

"  "With  complex  inconsistency.  Dr.  Tulloch,  in  his  second  essay,  writes,  •  To  the  Pro- 
testant, dogma  is  not  any  mere  authoritative  or  accepted  statement  of  Divine  Truth,  but 
the  reasoned  or  formidated  statement  of  this  truth.  In  other  words,  it  is  Divine  Truth  in 
4  deductive  or  logical  form.  .  .  .  It  is  the  essential  conception  of  dogma,  in  this  Pro- 
testant sense,  that  it  embraces  a  human  or  fallible  element.  In  January,  dogma  '  can 
never  take  rank  with  a  proposition  of  logic,'  and  '  transcends  the  sphere  of  logic'  1° 
Hay,  Divine  Truth  becomes  dogma  only  when,  and  inasmuch  as,  it  is  reasoned  in  » 
•deductive  or  logical  form.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  Christian  doctrine  ought 
not  to  assume  dogmatic  pretensions,  because  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  science  or  logic,  ana 
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This  Tie  w  maj  at  loa3i  diom  the 
distinction  of  novelty.  It  is  gen- 
erallj  understood  that  scienee  and 
logic  are  nndogmatic,  just  beoause 
tbej  are  scientific,  and  address 
themselyes  to  all  intelligence,  ap« 
pealing  to  the  laws  of  reason  for 
tlieir  justification;  and  that  dogma 
is  dogmatic  just  becanse  it  is  not 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  and 
mast  be  accepted  or  rejected  inde* 
pendentlj  of  any  warrant  from  the 
reasoning  powers.  No  inteUigent 
or  competent  writer  on  dogmatics 
nnks  dogma  with  logic  or  science 
(in  the  sense  Dr.  Tnlloch  means  b j 
science,  for  there  is  a  science  of 
dogmatics  in  the  sense  of  its  matter 
being  developed  and  arranged  in  a 
scientific  manner  and  order).  He 
would  be  surrendering  his  own 
province  and  principles  if  he  did ; 
tor  dogma  wonld  then  no  longer  be 
d<^ma.  Iht,  Tnlloch  asserts  that 
the  Christian  *  order  of  trath  has  its 
own  tests  of  verification.'  If  so, 
&nd  if  its  tests  are,  thongh  not  the 
same  as  those  of  scientific  or  logical 
propositions,  jet  valid-- «lse  the 
verification  is  no  real  verification — 
why  can  it  *  never  be  formulated 
so  as  to  demand  universal  assent  ?  P 
Because  it  '  transcends  the  sphere 
of  logic  or  scientific  definition,' 
its  guarantees  must  be  different. 
Bat  in  so  for  as  it  has  guarantees, 
the  &ct  that  these  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  the  same,  is  no  sound 
ohjectioD.  If  Christian  truth  has  its 
own  teats  of  verificaticm,  surelj,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  has  a  feebler 
or  more  limited  claim  on  assent  than 
science,  it  is  required,  not  merely, 
or  at  all,  to  pronounce  their  respec- 
tive tests  different,  but  to  prove 
tLat  it  fails  in  presence  of  its 
own  appropriate  test,  or  that  that 


test  itself  is  less  certidn  mi  trust- 
worthy. 

So  &JC  from  it  being  anj  disquali-^ 
fication  for  being  considered  dog« 
matic,  or  even  any  limitation  of  that 
character,  that  Christian  truth  can 
have  only  'a  persuasive  or  moral 
claim'  on  our  acceptance,  that  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  Dogma.  Nemo 
credit  nisi  voUns.  Dogma  deals 
just  with  what  there  can  be  no 
scientific  or  logical  ground  for,  no 
verification  (as  ordinarilj  under- 
stood) of.  When  these  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  it  is  superseded.  It 
takes  its  stand  on  the  supernatural, 
and  speaks  to  us  only  with  the  voice 
of  authority.  Such  an  uttenuice  we 
may  deem  insufficient  to  command 
our  assent  and  submission.  We  maj 
listen  to  it^  or  we  may  dismiss  it ;— - 
that  is  another  question.  But  such 
is  its  character ;  it  professes  no  other, 
and  cannot  justly  be  disparaged  be- 
cause it  makes  no  false  pretences, 
and  deals  only  with  what  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  science  or  verification. 
If  it  has  no  title  to  speak  of  such 
transcendental  affiurs^  then  I  suspect 
the  conclusion  is,  that  they  should 
not  be  spoken  of  at  all— certainly 
not,  that  it  ought  to  speak  with 
bated  breath.  It  assuredly  can  be 
no  argument  against  theology  being 
<logmatic,  but,  so  fiavr  as  it  goes^  a 
presumption  in  fisbvour  of  that  view, 
that  it  belongs  to  a  different  order 
of  truth  than  that  which  is  not  dog- 
matic. If  there  be  any  reason  for 
objecting  to  Christian  dogmatism, 
it  must  be  something  else  than  that 
it  is  not  scientific,  in  a  sense  that  is 
destructive  oi  dogmatism. 

Dt,  Tnlloch  objects  to  dogmatism 
generally,  and  under  that  name  he 
apparently  includes  all  definite  and 
firmly  held  doctrines.^'   The  vague- 


tkerefore  canxiot*  like  these,  '  be  formulated  so  as  to  demand aniversal  assent  ;*  and,.oa  the 
^^,  it  is  maintained  that  that  alone  constitates  Christian  dogma  whieh  is  logically 
<i*^4acMi,and  that,  because  it  is  bo  deduced,  it  must  share  the  fallibility  of  all  human 
vi^rk.    llie  same  dialectic  element  it  is  which,  in  the  one  case  by  its  absence,  and  in  the 

,n  ^^}^  preeenee,  invalidatee  a  claim  on  universal  acceptance. 

'la  his  second  essay.  Principal  Tulloch  implies  a  distinction  between  dogma  and  dog* 
?*iic,  and  admite  that,  *  dogmas  bring  the  Divine  near  to  us,  and  help  us  to  understand 
•t*  nad  so  every  reverent  mind  will  regard  them  with  reverence,  and  learn  from  them  with 
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ness,  wbicb  I  have  deprecated  as 
untheological,  is  in  his  eyes  a  merit 
— a  quality  which  brings  ns  into 
closer  conformity  with  truth.  *  True 
religious  thought,'  he  says,  Ms  al- 
ways and  necessarily  indefinite. 
Haze  (if  you  choose  to  use  the  ex- 
pression) is  of  its  very  nature.' 
That  there  is  a  mode  of  handling 
spiritual  truths  which  betrays  a 
painful  defect  of  '  spiritual  appreci- 
atiyeness '  is  true,  and  any  effort 
to  combat  that  is  praiseworthy. 
But  to  oppose  one  evil,  let 
us  not  fall  into  another,  which,  if 
less  offensive  to  the  religious  sense, 
is  perhaps  all  the  more  dangerous 
that  it  is  more  insidious.  This  haze 
may  prove  to  be  a  cloud  capable  of 
veiling  the  most  sensuous  and  un- 
spiritual  conceptions,  and  in  the  day 
of  probation,  when  we  would  stay 
our  hearts,  may  dissolve  into  an  in- 
tangible, unabiding  mirage.  If  the 
truths  of  which  theology  treats  can 
neither  be  justly  apprehended  in 
thought  nor  formulatea  in  language, 
would  it  be  any  help  that  the  thought 
should  be  cloudy  and  indistinct,  and 
the  language  equivocal,  wavering, 
or  inexact  ?  If  they  can  neither  be 
thouffht  nor  spoken  of  correctly  at 
all,  do  we  come  any  nearer  correct- 
ness by  blurring  over  all  the  lines 
and  forms?  Or  would  the  conse- 
quence not  rather  be  to  render  the 
imperfection  greater,  and  to  leave 
more  and  freer  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual fancy  to  sport  at  will  and 
substitute  its  own  creations  P 

So  far  as  our  Creeds  and  Theology 
are,  in  their  terms,  and  the  thoughts 
these  stand  for,  figurate  and  repre- 
sentative, there  is  a  truth  to  which 
Dr.  Tulloch's  words  point.  But 
the  question  is,  does  that  truth 
warrant  the  conclusion  he  draws. 
If  it  does,  it  will  warrant  much 
more.  Whatever  weight  there  is 
in  his  objections  to  Christian  dog- 
ma, on  the  score  of  imperfection  and 


inadequacy,  holds  good  of  all  our 
knowledge  and  all  our  science.  It 
is  not  special  to  dogma,  as  he  wonld 
seem  to  imply,  because  it  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  apprehending  fa- 
culty, and  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  object  with  which  the  faculty  is 
engaged.  Our  knowledge  of  any 
external  object  is,  at  the  best,  im- 
perfect. The  simplest  plant  that 
grows,  the  stone  under  our  feet,  the 
paper  on  which  we  write,  foil  our 
attempts  at  complete  and  exhaustire 
knowledge.  There  is  no  object  in 
nature,  of  which  our  conceptions  or 
our  language  is  adequate.  The 
Divine  is  infinite,  and  therefore  fi- 
nite thought  cannot  contain  it,  nor 
human  language  render  it.  But  a 
crystal  or  a  pea  is  infinite,  as  vieW 
as  the  universe,  and  the  tiniest  and 
commonest  thing  of  daily  life,  no 
less  than  its  most  stupendous  facts, 
are  to  ns  in  a  sense  'insoluble.' 
Whatever  imperfection,  therefore, 
attaches  to  Christian  dogmatism,  in 
this  respect,  belongs  equally  to  eveiy 
generalisation  of  science,  because  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  objects  on 
which  that  generalisation  is  founded. 
I^  then,  there  is  any  objection  aris- 
ing from  this  consideration,  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  how  wide  is 
its  application,  and  administer  onr 
judgment  impartially.  Whatever 
the  force  of  its  stroke,  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  much  more  than  Chris- 
tian dogma. 

But  the  point  in  question  has  a 
psychological  as  well  as  an  ootolo* 
gical  side.  If  Theology  be  the  Science 
of  God,  we  must  not  accentuate  the 
last,  and  slur  the  first  term  of  the 
definition.  It  is  a  knowledge  which 
not  only  has  the  divine  for  its  object, 
but  which  has  the  human  for  its 
subject.  It  may  be  said,  that  so 
far  from  ignoring  this.  Dr.  TuUoch 
expressly  recognises  it,  and  that  it 
is  on  the  very  fact  that  the  two— 
subject  and  object — are  incommen- 


humility.  But  so  to  use  dogmas  as  to  silence  thought  [whether  on  one  side  or  the  other] 
this  is  dogmatism.*  But  is  not  this  something  like  what  his  first  essay  sought  to  do,  oo 
both  sides — to  repress  extreme  views ;  in  oUier  words,  to  oppose  the  formation  sod 
utterance  of  certain  classee  of  thought  ? 
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suAble  that  lie  rests  his  case.  But 
the  essential  point  is,  that  it  is  a 
hnman  science,  and  that  as  a  know- 
ledge involves  its  object,  the  two 
cannot  be  regarded  as  really  dis- 
tinct A  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 
onlj  inasmnch  as  the  object  is  known ; 
the  two  cannot  be  set  over  against 
each  other  and  contrasted.  The 
Science  of  God  is  an  idea  that  must 
be  conceived  in  its  nnitj,  and  the 
one  term  is  not  to  be  taken  apart 
from,lnit  as  qnalificative  of  the  other. 
What  Christian  dogma  professes  to 
gire,  is  not  the  Divine  per  «6,  but 
the  Divine  as  known  or  knowable 
b?  OS.  Even  if  our  thonght  be  nn« 
eqaal  to  the  task  of  containing  or 
seizing  the  Divine, — ^thongh  it  be 
the  case  that  we  are  nnable  to  know 
the  Divine  truly  as  it  is  in  itself, 
may  not  our  knowledge  and  thought 
ofitbe  true  for  us? 

Dr.  Tulloch's  objection  is  founded, 
not  on  any  individual  or  temporal 
peculiarity,  but  on  the  limitation  of 
the  human  mind  as  such.  What- 
ever modification,  therefore,  is  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  result  of 
such  limitation,  obtains  for  all  men 
alike.  If  I  understand  the  drift  and 
design  of  Dr.  Tulloch's  Essay,  it  is 
to  deprecate  dogmatism,  because 
what  may  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  framers  of  a  creed,  may  prove 
a  stumbling-block  to  others :  he 
vishes  to  reduce  Christian  thought 
and  its  expression  to  forms  that 
may  be  acceptable  to  all.  But  if  a 
doctrine  is  an  offence  to  any  man, 
it  cannot  be  in  consequence  of 
qnalities  which  only  serve  to  bring 
it  more  fully  into  harmony  with 
man's  essential  nature.  Whatever 
shortcoming  there  may  be  in  it, 
considered  absolutely,  it  can  be  felt 
as  no  shortcoming  by  any  mind 
which  is  itself  affected  with  the 
same  deficiency.  He  is  in  reality 
confounding  two  things  that  differ— • 
the  imperfections  that  result  from 
individual  peculiarities,  and  those 
which  belong  to  the  race  in  its 
c-ssential  nature.  If  imperfection 
or  error  can  be  proved  of  any  parti- 


cular dogma,  it  cannot  be  in  virtue 
of  any  limitation,  or  weakness,  or 
falseness,  in  humanity  as  such ;  for 
then  it  could  not  be  felt  and  re- 
cognized as  an  imperfection  or  error, 
but  would  be  as  good  and  complete 
as  could  be  received  by  any  human 
mind.  Its  imperfection  and  error 
could  be  shown  only  inasmuch  as 
these  are  appreciable, — inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  these  have  been  seen 
through  and  transcended  by  some 
mind  ;  in  which  case  such  features 
may  be  the  result  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  some  minds,  but  not  of  all.  An 
objection  of  this  sort  may  be  very 
conclusive  against  the  particular 
dogma  in  question,but  not  againstall 
dogma,  not  against  Dogma  in  itself, 
which  is  the  point  in  contention. 

If  revelation  is  possible  at  all,  it 
is  possible  only  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  our  constitution.  To 
object  therefore  to  a  presentation 
of  Christian  truth,  on  the  ground  of 
these  conditions,  is  virtually  to 
object  to  revelation  itself.  So  far 
as  the  one  is  in  thatrcspect  imperfect, 
inadequate,  so  also  is  the  other.  The 
thought  and  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  which  it  is  intended  we 
should  have, — ^which  it  is  good  for 
us,  and  true  for  us,  to  have,  can 
only  be  that  for  which  we  are 
adapted.  What  is  required  for  the 
perfectness  and  truthfulness  of 
Christian  thought,  cannot  be  what, 
from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case, 
is  excluded,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
what  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  which  these  necessi- 
ties prescribe.  It  is  only  thus  that 
it  can  minister  to  the  needs  of  our 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
nature.  If  the  possession  of  Christian 
truth  has  for  its  end  our  education 
and  training,  if  it  is  given  us  for  the 
purpose  of  subserving  the  ends  of 
Christian  life,  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  is  surely  perfect,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  adapted  to  the 
ineradicable  conditions  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

I  have  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
Christian  thought  and  its  expres- 
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Bion  is  represeniatiye  and  eon-i 
oeptaal,  there  is  a  certain  trath  in 
what  Dr.  Tnllooh  says.  But  the 
highest  thought  is  not  figorate  and 
conceptual.  There  are  ideas  or  know- 
ledges—call  them  what  yon  please 
-r-which  lie  behind  and  at  the  root 
of  all  these  varjring  forms  of  sub- 
ordinate thought.  These  are  but 
the  abstractions  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  picture,  in  partial  and 
multiform  aspects,  a  higher  con- 
Crete.  This  distinction,  which  I  can- 
not enlai^  on  here,  is  indicated  in 
a  general  way  by  Professor  Max 
M^er  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.'  '  K  there  is 
a  philosophical  discipline  which 
examines  into  the  conditions  of 
sensuous  or  intuitional  knowledge, 
and  if  there  is  another  philosophical 
discipline  which  examines  into  the 
conditions  of  rational  or  conceptual 
knowledge,  there  is  clearly  a  third 
philosophical  discipline  that  has  to 
examine  into  the  conditions  of  that 
third  faculty  of  man,  co-ordinate 
with  sense  and  reason,  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  the  Infixnte,  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all  religions.  In 
Oerman  we  can  distinguish  the 
third  faculty  by  the  name  of 
Vemunft,  as  opposed  to  Verstand^ 
reason,  and  SinUy  sense.  In  English 
I  know  no  better  name  for  it  than 
the  faculty  of  fidth,  though  it  will 
have  to  be  guarded  by  careful  de- 
finition, in  order  to  confine  it  to 
those  objects  only  which  cannot 
be  supplied  either  by  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  or  by  the  evidence 
of  the  reason.' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  do 
not  plead  for  elaborate  definition, 
and  manifold  close-drawn  obli- 
gations. On  the  contrary,  I  argue 
that  Creeds  are  properly  provisional, 
and  should  not  control,  but  mirror, 
the  thought  of  their  time.  Only, 
let  not  that  thought  itself  be  evasive, 


dreamy,  amorphous.  If  under  ex- 
isting exigencies.  Articles  and  Con- 
fessions must  be  dogmatically 
minimized,  efibrt  should  not  bri 
relaxed  to  attain,  at  the  same  time^ 
a  clearness,  a  positiveness,  a  reality 
of  theological  thought.  With  the 
object  of  coping  with  a  practical 
crisis,  views  are  put  forth  that  reach 
much  further,  which  threaten  to  act 
as  a  general  solvent  of  theological 
thought,  and  may  end  by  eating 
out  ite  core.  So  far  from  a  bondage, 
may  not  dogmatic  definition  prove 
a  bulwark  of  freedom,  just  as  wise 
and  well-founded  laws  are  a  defence 
of  the  real  liberties  of  a  people,  and 
not  an  encroachment  on  them? 
Critically  purged  and  unequivocally 
asserted,  dogma  may  be  found  the 
best  safegpiard  against  t^e  im- 
position of  what  is  not  dogmatic, 
but  what  may  falsely  assume  that 
character, — ^what  Dr.  Tulloch  calls 
the  *  accretions  of  religious  tradition/ 
A  statement  by  that  writer  regarding 
'  Popular  Christianity '  seems  tome 
whttt  in  a  churchman  would  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  utterance 
regarding  eMserUicd  Christianity. 
'Popular  Christianity  he  declares 
'  is  no  product  of  religious  thought. 
.  .  .  And  the  whole  function  of 
thought  is  to  purify  and  idealize 
inherited  traditions  here,  as  in  every 
other  region  of  knowledge.'  Essen- 
tial  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  revelation  and  gift,  not  of  the 
human  but  of  the  Divine,  is  surely, 
in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  no  product 
of  man's  mind ;  and  if  it  is  the  task 
of  Christian  theology  to  disengage 
that  gift  from  the  accumulations  of 
foreign  and  inferior  matter  that  have 
adhered  to  it,  in  its  descent  through 
the  centuries,  it  cannot  be  by  obscur- 
ing  or  refining  away,  but  by  clearly 
discriminating  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures, that  that  task  can  be  best  dis- 
charged. 

EoBERT  Bblu 
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A  PROFBSSOB  EXTRAORDINARY. 


r[£  whole  Art  of  Success  in 
music,  painting,  and  light  li- 
terature, tanght  in  one  or  two  lessons 
bj  a  Professor  of  the  greatest  expe- 
rience. Terms  reasonable.  Apply 
by  letter  first,  and  stating  fall 
particulars,  to  "Tityrus,"  Post 
Office—' 

Strange,  eren  for  an  adyertise- 
ment.  Bat  snch  are  the  cnriosities 
of  Hteratnre  in  which  the  onter 
Bbeet  of  the  Times  is  rich,  that  the 
aboTe  paragraph  wonld  hardly  haye 
detained  my  attention,  but  for  the 
signatnre  "  Tityros." 

Long  years  ago,  I  had  been  at 
scbool  with  one  Thomas  Everard, 
nicknamed  mad  Everard,  and  not 
without  cause,  by  the  boys — ^a  ge- 
neial  faronrite^  good  at  everything, 
very  good  for  nothing,  hating 
tronUe,  and  shunning  it  as  his 
ghostly  enemy ;  a  boy  aU  promise, 
bat  rather  like  a  box  of  samples, 
promising  too  much,  too  cheaply, 
and  in  too  many  departments ;  the 
iinfailing  spring  of  laughtej*  in  and 
out  of  season,  and  of  aJl  jokes  pr$U2- 
tical  and  id^ ;  the  .comic  eeniua 
of  the  school  There  he  and  I  fell 
in  friendship,  we  swore  by  each 
other,  we  wer^  the  closest  chums 
possible — shared  pocket  money, 
hampers,  studies,  and  sports.  More- 
OTer,  after  the  wont  of  school  boys, 
^e  invented  a  laugoage  for  the  con- 
venience of  confidential  intercourse, 
and  corresponded  in  it  under  the 
clagsical  pseudonyms  of  Tityrus  and 
Meliboeus.  When  we  left  school 
our  paths  separated,  and  I  had  now 
lost  sight  of  him  for  ten  years. 

But  Tityrus  had  been  his  private 
signature  to  me  in  our  boyhood, 
and  in  that  extraordinary  adver- 
tisement there  was  a  something 
that  strongly  reminded  me  of 
Thomas  Everard.  Curious  to  as- 
certain, I  answered  it  as  follows : — 

*  A  gentleman  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  the  usual  acquirementSy 


but  who  finds  his  education  deficient 
in  the  science  '^  Tityrus  "  professes 
to  teach,  offers  himself  as  a  pupil. 
Wishes  more  especially  for  hints  on 
success  in  the  hghter  departments  of 
literature.  Address,  "MeUboeus,'^ 
Post  Office—' 

By  return  of  post  came  the  reply 
I  had  anticipated  in  two  lines : — 

'  My  dear  old  fellow,  is  it,  can  it 
be  you?* 

I  wrote  back,  establishing  my 
identity  beyond  a  doubt,  and  re- 
questing an  answer  to  my  former 
letter.  He  sent  me  an  invitation 
to  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
morning  at  his  residence,  'The 
Laurels,'  in  one  of  the  suburbs. 
*  I  accepted  of  course.  After  much 
wandering  among  the  forest  of 
villas,  lodges,,  and  cottages,  I  at 
last  hit  upon  'The  Laurels,'  a  small 
house  standing  apart  from  the  road, 
in  a  shady  grove  of  the  tree  whence 
it  took  its  auspicious  name. 

The  garden  was  pleasantly  and 
significantly  planted  with  bays,  the 
dming-room  window  edged  with 
parsley  in  pots,  and  the  entrance 
led  through  a  miniature  conserva- 
tory full  of  bending  palms.  A  very 
odour  of  victory  which  was  quite 
exhilarating  pervaded  the  spot. 
The  internal  decorations  were  simi- 
larly appropriate;  the  hall  clock, 
even  the  barometer,  set  in  frames  of 
carved  olive  and  ivy  leaves ;  the 
walls  hung  with  pictures  repre- 
senting triumphant  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  modem  art  competitors ;  a 
jprima  donna  buried  in  bouquets  ;  a 
painter  honoured  by  a  sitting  from 
royalty  ;  a  poet  receiving  his  badge 
of  knighthood.  My  spirits  rose  as 
I  crossed  the  threshold.  This  was 
the  House  of  Fame  indeed. 

In  the  library,  a  small  room,  but 
exquisitely  famished,  I  found  my 
old  friend  Everard,  and  here  we  re- 
newed our  suspended  acquaintance 
over  as    free  a  breakfast-table  as 
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even  an  Englishman  conld  desire  to 
see. 

Ten  years!  They  had  worked 
but  small  change  in  him.  Yet  it 
was  not  for  nothing  that  his  hair 
was  streaked  with  grey,  and  his 
brow  lined  at  seven-and-twenty ; 
for  that  inveterate  propensity  to  seo 
the  ludicrous  everywhere — to  look  at 
everything,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowl 
of  a  spoon — an  amiable  weakness 
in  the  thoughtless  schoolboy,  turns 
to  bitterness  in  manhood,  when 
applied  to  what  are  called  the 
stem  realities  of  life. 

He  avoided  talking  of  himself. 
The  conversation  turned  chiefly  on 
me  and  my  afiairs.  J  was  perfectly 
nnreserved,  drew  a  picture  more 
faithful  than  flattering  of  my  first 
experiences  in  the  literary  career  I 
had  embraced — of  certain  efiusioni 
so  warmly  praised  beforehand  by 
dear  literary  friends,  summarily 
despatched  by  a  few  words  of 
blame  from  the  critics,  unnoticed  by 
the  world  at  large,  and  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  consolation  ad- 
ministered afterwards  by  private 
admirers,  that  these,  my  works, 
were  *too  good  to  succeed.'  My 
children,  it  appeared,  were  all  too 
good  to  live. 

This  reminded  me  of  what  I  had 
almost  forgotten — that  ridiculous 
advertisement — and  I  begged  to 
know  what  might  have  been  his  ob- 
ject in  putting  it  in,  and  attempting 
to  play  ofl*  so  transparent  a  hoax. 

'  Hoax  ?'  he  repeated,  in  apparent 
surprise. 

*  Perhaps  the  advertisement  was 
not  a  hoax,'  said  I,  laughing. 

'Perhaps this  house  is  a  hoax,' 
he  returned;  'perhaps  the  coffee 
and  hot  rolls  are  false  shows ; 
the  cabinets,  tables,  and  chairs 
vain  and  airy  appearances;  the 
pianoforte  a  mere  whim  of  fancy — 
an  unknowable  phenomenon.  But 
if  these,  my  household  gods,  are 
substantial  objects,  so  was  the  ad- 
vertisement genuine  that  caught 
the  eyes  that    stood   in  the  heads 


that  pertained  to  the  men  who 
owned  the  parse  that  held  the  fees 
that  paid  for  them.' 

'  Pray  explain,'  said  I,  '  and  in 
language  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  gentleman  of  average 
intelligence — ^mind,  average.' 

'Well,  I  can  do  so  in  a  few 
words.  Believe  me,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  the  branch  of  art 
I  have  not  taken  up,  meeting 
everywhere,  however,  with  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  your  own.  Bnt 
now,  after  having  devoted  ten  years 
to  the  diligent  study  of  failure  in 
all  its  branches,  I  have  acquired, 
thanks  to  a  long  and  painful  train- 
ing, so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
obstacles  that  beset  the  ..road  to 
renown  as  at  least  to  qualify  me 
thoroughly  for  a  professor  in  the 
art  of  getting  on ;  and  it  is  in  treat- 
ing success  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts 
that  I  have  met  vnth  a  first,  a 
triumphant,  success  myself.  So,  let 
all  my  friends  flourish.' 

'  Will  you  be  serious  ?'  I  urged. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  me.  *  So  yon 
won't  believe  me  serious.  Possibly 
you  will  believe  that — a  perfectly 
serious  fifty  pound  note.  Read— 
"  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
services  rendered,"  and  so  forth. 
From  Fogson,  the  artist — received 
this  morning.' 

'What,  Fogson,  the  celebrated 
author — I  won't  say  painter— of 
those  colour-pieces  that  have  ex- 
cited so  much  notice  lately  ?' 

'Exactly.  That  man  and  his 
fortune  were  made  by  me.  He 
allows  it  himself.  His  pictures 
command  any  price  already.' 

'Well,  I  saw  his  last — a  study 
of  sky,  water,  and  forget-me-nots. 
"In  the  Blues,"  he  called  it.  I 
should  call  it  an  art  aberration.' 

'  Very  likely  ;  but  he  errs  to  his 
pecuniary  advantage  at  least.  Colour 
without  form — a  peculiar  style  1 
recommended  to  him — and,  as  you 
see,  he  finds  it  answer  very  well 
indeed.' 
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'  Such  pictures  serve  no  true  pur- 
pose of  art  that  I  can  see.* 

*  But  that  is  not  the  artist's  Sb- 
jeet^*  he  persisted.  '  Do  I  even  pro- 
fess to  show  the  high  road  to  excel- 
lence ?  Fogson  comes  to  me,  and 
sajs:  "  Sir,  what  shall  I  do  to  be — 
known  ?  "  It  was  evident  that  he 
woold  never  shine  in  competition 
widi  others  in  treating  ordinary  sub- 
jects, so  I  suggested  Chaos  as  a 
field  for  art  be  might  have  to  him- 
self. Now,  if  any  students  are  so 
foolish  as  to  follow  his  lead,  he  rises 
&t  once  to  the  height  of  a  founder 
of  a  new  style — ^the  Chaotic  School.' 

*  Still  at  a  loss?'  he  resumed, 
langhing  at  my  dubious  expression 
of  countenance,  *  or  do  you  wilfully 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  rationale  of 
mj  theory?  Listen :  I  expect  several 
visitors  this  morning.  Would  you 
like  to  be  present  at  the  consulta- 
tion, unseen,  of  course — say  behind 
the  curtain  in  the  recess  P  ' 

*  Certainly  I  should,'  I  replied, 
with  alacrity  ;  '  I  feel  the  strongest 
curiosity  to  see  your  disciples,  or 
patients  I  ongbt  to  say.' 

*  1  can  rely  on  your  discretion,'  he 
said,  as  he  placed  me  where  I  was 
efectually  concealed,  yet  able  to 
observe.  'Understand,  none  of 
mj  visitors  are  strangers  to  me,  for 
I  undertake  no  one  without  careful 
preliminary  inquiries.  A  short  cor- 
respondence is  usually  enough,  and 
I  have  an  unerring  diagnosis  of  the 
particular  case  rwidy  before  I  con- 
sent to  prescribe  or  tix  an  interview. 
Incarables  I  decline.  Such  are  the 
radically  obstinate,  the  constitution- 
allj  inane.  But  with  average  ma- 
terial and  strict  obedience  I  have 
worked  wonders.' 

He  had  scarcely  settled  himself 
in  his  chair  when  his  servant  threw 
open  the  door,  announcing 

*  Mademoiselle  Annetta  Solferino.' 
Everard's   visitor  was  a   young 

lady  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty, 
extremely  good-looking  by  nature, 
thongh  not  enough  to  satisfy  her- 
<»1f,  as  appeared  from  the  synmie- 

yOUX. — HO.  IT.     »BW   SERIES. 


trical  curve  of  her  pencil-arched 
eyebrows  and  those  heavy,impossible 
coils  of  rich  dark  hair.  She  was 
well,  but  showily  dressed,  and  held 
a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand.  Love 
— self-love — ^in  her  eyes  sat  playing, 
and  whatever  one  thing  she  might 
have  lacked,  it  was  certainly  not  as- 
surance. She  entered  into  conversa- 
tion at  once,  and  went  to  the  point 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 

*You  have  heard  from  me,  Mr. 
Everard,  and  how  I  was  recom- 
mended to  consult  you  by  Marter- 
ton,  the  ballad  singer  of  the  season. 
He  declares  you  have'  been  the 
making  of  him.  Can  you  do  any- 
thing for  me  P  I  am  most  anxious 
to  hear.' 

*•  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes,' 
said  Everard,  taking  up  an  album 
with  a  list  of  names  alphabetically 
arranged.  *S. — Solferino.  Yes,  here 
you  are,  and  the  particulars  of  your 


•  They  were  written  in  her  physi- 
ognomy. He  who  runs  may  read. 
Principal:  youth,  a  pretty  face, 
fresh  voice,  and  a  dozen  lessons 
from  a  fashionable  master ;  set 
against  this,  little  knowledge  of 
music,  less  love  of  art,  no  anxiety  to 
learn,  only  to  rise. 

'  I  understand,'  said  Everard, 
gravely,  *that  for  two  years  you 
have  been  a  concert  singer  in  the 
provinces  with  very  limited  successi 
You  are  dissatisfied  with  the  posi- 
tion, and  impatient  for  an  opening. 
Is  it  so?' 

She  assented. 

*  First,  will  you  let  me  hear  you 
sing?  What  have  you  brought? 
Ah  !  the  old,  old  story.  Operatic 
airs  and  English  balladp,  ancient 
and  modern.  Well,  you  shall  choose 
your  piece.' 

She  chose  the  Jewel  Song  from 

*  Faust,'  attacked  it  bravely,  and 
slaughtered  it  with  energy  and  reso- 
lution. 

*  Indeed,  you  have  a  most  lovely 
quality  of  voice,'  observed  Everard, 
almost  mournfully,  when  she  had 
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finished ;  *  a  Bound  ear,  too.  Ah  ! 
if  jou  were  to  give  up  public  sing- 
ing for  a  time,  and  stady  serionsly — 
for  two  years,  say — ^you  might  do 
much.' 

*  Two  years ! '  The  yonng 
lady's  countenance  fell.  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Everard  ! '  she  continued,  reproach- 
fully, ^  is  this  fair  ?  I  thought  you 
undertook  in  one  or  two  lessons 
to—' 

*Yes,  yes,'  he  broke  in,  chang- 
ing his  tone, '  and  from  that  point 
.  of  view  you  hare  nothing  more  to 
learn  except  from  me.    I  will  not 

•  hide  from' you  that  your  execution 
is  &ulty,  your  intonation  careless, 
your  shake  absurd,  your  style  of 
vocalisation — what  style  there  is — 
as  bad  as  can  well  be.  Go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  will  be  painfrd  to  listen  to  you. 
But  my  remedy  is  as  simple  as  your 
case  is  serious.  First  tell  me,  An- 
netta  Solferino,  is  that  your  real 
name?' 

*  My  real  name  is  Hannah  Sim- 
monds,'  she  replied,  blushing,  and 
with  a  little  laugh;  *but  it  would 
never  do  for  a  singer,  you  know.' 

'  Of  course  not.  There's  a  fitness 
in  all  things,  and  programmes  must 
be  considered.  The  question  is, 
would  you  mind  being,  shall  we 
say,  Annouchka  SobiesH  for  a 
change  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,'  she  replied  ;  '  but  what 
for,  Mr.  Everard  ?' 

He  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  roll  of  music.  '  Gome  and 
try  over  this  air.  The  words 
you  won't  understand,  but  they  are 
written  above,  phonetically,  as  they 
ought  to  be  pronounced.  It  is  a 
Kussian  song.' 

'  Is  it  pretty?  '  she  asked,  rather 
doubtfally,  when  she  had  read  it 
through. 

Everard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  I  don't  say  that.  But  it  is  strange, 
quaint,  new — and  quite  easy.  Let 
us  go  through  it  again.  You  have 
really  some  very  good  points — ' 

So  she  had.    She  sang  extremely 


well  with  her  eyes,  and  if  she  could 
not  shake,  at  least  she  could  smile, 
and  knew  it. 

He  gave  her  a  careful  lesson  on 
the  proper  reading  of  the  song,  with 
hints  as  to  producing  the  greatest 
effect  in  passages  here  and  there. 
He  was  very  particular  about  a 
certain  long  drawn  unaccompanied 
note  coming  once  in  every  verse — 
one  of  those  little  bits  of  (musical) 
local  colouring,  like  the  Irish  howl,  or 
the  clic-dac  of  the  Spanish  muleteer, 
which,  as  he  explained  to  her,  have  a 
power  beyond  melody  or  harmony 
for  procuring  a  rapturous  encore. 

'I  have  here  about  a  dozen  of 
these  songs,'  said  he,  'arranged 
by  myself.  Pearls  without  price, 
for  they  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  all  within  your 
compass,  and  I  have  added  all  the 
necessary  notes  and  marks.  Sing 
these  songs  as  directed ;  and  I  have 
but  one  more  injunction  to  make, 
but  that  I  must  insist  upon.  Never, 
in  public,  sing  any  others.  Be 
known  everywhere— for  every- 
where you  soon  will  be  known — as 
the  singer  of  Russian  soncs.  Once 
for  all,  can  you  renounce  Mozart  and 
all  his  works — and,  in  a  word,  all 
vocal  music  in  which  you  invite 
comparison  with  other  performers, 
your  superiors  ?' 

*I  wiU,'  she  answered,  impressed 
by  t^e  solemnity  of  his  tone. 

'  Young  lady,  I  congratulate  you,' 
said  the  Professor,  with  a  bow. 

'  Thanks,  thanks.'  She  rose  to 
go,  but  hesitated.  Probably  *  Terms 
reasonable '  was  in  her  mind. 

Everard  interposed.  *  That  we  will 
settle,  later,  when  my  bright  predic- 
tions are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realised. 
My  terms  may  sound  high  to  you 
now.  They  will  not  then,  when  you 
make  your  fifty  pounds  a  week.' 

Her  eyes  glittered  at  .the  golden 
vision. 

*  Only  mind  you  keep  to  the  un- 
pronounceable name.  Be  photo- 
graphed in  furs,  or  on  a  sledge.' 

'  But   stay,'  she  said,  suddenly ; 
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'after  all,  here  are  but  a  dozen 
songs,  and  when  people  get  tired  of 
these'— 

*  That  day  will  be  long  in  coming. 
Sach  little  bits  of*'  genre  "  mnsic  do 
not  require  to  be  varied.' 

*  Bat  it  must  come  at  last ;  and 
tben,  when  I  have  .sang  them  all 
again  and  again  in  every  concert 
Toom  in  England,  what  shall  I  do  ?' 

*  Go  to  America.^ 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Away  went  the  fatnre  Russian 
nightingale,  in  all  the  plenitude  of 


Apparently  my  friend  had  a  lai^ 
practice.  She  had  scarcely  dis- 
appeared when  a  second  visitor  was 
admitted — a  thin,  spare  man,  a  me- 
lancholy object  with  a  long  beard, 
sunken  eyes,  rusty  coat,  and  a  gene- 
rally rejected  and  dejected  look 
about  him  that  could  not  be  mis- 
read. Here,  indeed,  was  a  bad 
case — one  who  had  called  in  the 
physician  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

*Mr.  Gabriel  Gaunt,  I  believe,' 
began  Everard,  courteously.  *  I  must 
apologise  for  not  having  yet  re- 
tnmed  those  pictures  you  sent  here 
for  me  to  see.' 

'  Thanks ;  but  they  have  not  been 
missed,'  he  retorted,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis; 'there  is  no  demand  for 
them  dsewhere  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

*  But  you  paint  uncommonly  well, 
let  me  assure  you,'  said  Everard, 
fioothinffly.  *  ]Mve  you  been  at  it 
longP 

*  Only  all  my  life.  I  am  five-and- 
forty  now,  and  all  to  find  Gabriel 
Gaunt  no  nearer  fame  than  at  start- 
mg/ 

'Because  you  have  missed  the 
way.  You  complain  that  your 
pictures  are  neither  hung  nor  sold. 
Bat,  in  the  first  place,  you  seem  so 
fond  of  large  canvases,  my  dear  sir, 
and  aim  at  such  ambitious  and 
varied  subjects  —  "Prometheus," 
**The  Earthly  Paradise,"  "  Alexan- 
der's  Feast,"  "The  Good  Samari- 
tan,"' 

*  But  I  have  given  to  each  the 


attention     it    deserves ;     grudged 
neither  time,  nor  pains,  nor  thought.' 

*  And  all  in  vain,  sir,  as  you  see, 
this  self-sacrifice  of  yours  to  the 
sublime.' 

•What!'  cried  the  artist,disgusted; 
*  but  is  it  not  the  essence  of  Ai*t  to 
fly  high  ?  Of  all  its  purposes,  surely 
the  last  to  be  neglected  should  be 
its  mission  to  offer  the  ideal  to^ 
refresh,  refine,  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  men  wearied  and  debased 
by  the  commonplaces  and  ugli- 
nesses of  everyday  life  ? ' 

*  Sir,  no  more,'  broke  in  Everard-, . 
'  you  are  in  a  dangerous  way  indeed. 
Have  you  never  reflected  that  your 
public  for  the  most  part  are  ac- 
customed in  everyday  life  to  dis 
claim  for  themselves,  to  pooh-pooh 
and  decry  in  others,  all  lo^  motives 
and  ideas  ?  We  are  unprepared  to 
take  pleasure  in  these,  even  in  art. 
Ideal  beauty,  grandeur,  heroism — 
their  shiines  are  deserted ;  for  the 
popular  idols  whose  worship  it  is 
usual,  not  to  say  universal,  to  pro- 
fess are — gain  and  comfort.' 

*  Then,  do  you  hold  out  no  hope  ? 
Am  I  not  a  man  as  well  as  an^ 
artist?  Must  I  go  on  for  ever 
working  in  vain,  and  all  through 
this  fiital  utilitarianism  that  is* 
overspreading  the  tree  of  English 
Art  like  a  parasite,  and  eating  the 
heart  out  of  the  good  old  oak?  ' 

Everard  smiled  at  his  warmth. 
*Sir,  let  us  hope  even  your  case 
will  benefit  by  my  treatment.  Un- 
fortunately you  have  no  tricks,  no 
mannerisms,  for  us  to  work  upon.' 

'  I  trust  not>'  he  replied,  *  consi- 
dering how  I  have  worked  to  avoid 
them.     I  abhor  art  mannerism.' 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  you,'  said 
Everard,  drily.  *  It  is  too  late  to 
begin  the  study  now ;  but  there  is 
a  chance  for  you  still.  Sir,  I  must 
be  plain  with  you ;  you  must  re- 
nounce your  lofty  images,  grand 
sentiments,  and  all,  the  aspiring 
principles  of  ideal  art.  They  don't 
agree  with  that  mass  of  organic 
matter — ^the    public  I     mean,   on 
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whom  your  sncdess  depends.  These 
are  Bot  what  they  hunger  and 
thirst  after, — that  can  afford  them 
the  pleasure,  the  relaxation  they 
look  for  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness. You  have,  sir,  a  pleasing 
style,  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  and 
your  colouring  is  excellent.  Put 
away  the  &scinating  creations  of 
nwtnology,  religion,  and  poetry. 
TAj  plan  for  you  is  that  you  should 
become  a  painter  of  juvenile  life,  of 
scenes  from  the  nursery  stage  of 
existence,  exclusively,  feep  your 
old  titles  if  you  like  ;  the  contrast 
between  the  imposing  name  and  the 
pretty  subject  is  always  piquant. 
Thus : 

*  "  Prometheus" — A  little  urchin 
has  stolen  his  father's  cigars,  and  is 
smoking  on  the  sly. 

* "  The  Good  Samaritan  "—Little 
girl  giving  away   her    bun    to  a 


* "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "—A  child 
in  the  midst  of  its  birthday  presents. 

• "  Alexander's  Feast  "—Children 
at  tea — eldest  boy  presiding. 

'  There  is  a  mine  which  is  practi- 
•cally  inexhaustible.  You  may  ring 
the  changes  on  such  themes  for 
ever.  With  your  technical  dexterity 
I  can  promise  you  wealth,  fame, 
popularity  to  your  heart's  content. 
These  works  make  comparatively 
little  demand  upon  you,  require 
but  slender  forethought,  study,  or 
research.     You  are  married,  sir,  I 


'  I  am.' 

'  And,  excuse  me,  a  father  P  ' 

"*  Of  six,'  he  sighed. 

*  So  much  the  better.  How  easily 
you  can  manage  a  design  for  "  The 
Earthly  Paradise  " — ^nursery  Para- 
dise, you  perceive.  Study  of  new 
toys — humming-top,  woolly  lamb, 
horse  and  cart,  soldiers.  What  a  rich 
field  for  clever  little  bits  of  accessory 
painting  !  Or  a  sketch  for  the 
Children's  Feast.  Study  of  tea- 
things — fruit,  sugar,  plenty  of  jam, 
and  buns.  Everybody  will  exclaim, 
"Hownatural!"' 


*  Yes,  but  how  trite  !  Where  is 
imagination,  where  poetical  beauty, 
elevation,  force,  significance,  and 
suggestion  ? ' 

*  Excluded,  I  grant.  But,  tmst 
me,  triteness  is  the  safest  art  in- 
vestment for  the  coming  year. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and,  with 
your  abilities,  you  may  look  on 
your  fortune  and  name  as  estab- 
lished.' 

'  And  then — then,  I  shall  be  able 
to  return  to  subjects  of  a  higher 
stamp,  and  the  very  works  that 
passed  unnoticed,  signed  by  an  ob- 
scure  name,  will  be  appreciated  at 
last.' 

'  At  your  peril ! '  said  Everard, 
decisively.  '  Ajid  this  is  another  im- 
portant  constitutional  peculiarity 
in  the  art-loving  but  conservative 
public  with  whom  you  have  to  deal 
Once  become  their  favourite  painter 
in  some  special  groove,  and  others 
are  closed  to  you.  They  wiU  aUow 
you  no  merit  in  other  walks,  and 
think  it  impertinent  if  you  try  to 
change.  Choose,  then,  once  for  all, 
between  the  great  and  the  little 
Prometheus,  high  art  and  obscurity, 
the  nursery  and  renown.' 

He  had  chosen.  He  took  from 
Everard  the  list  of  subjects,  pressed 
his  hand,  and  silently  withdrew. 
Suddenly  he  came  hurrying  back, — 

'  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Everard,  but 
could  you  manage  to  let  me  ont 
some  other  way  ?  I  see  Crotchet, 
a  friend  and  brother  artist,  waiting 
in  your  hall,  and  I  don't  care  for 
him  to  know  that  I've  been  here/ 

Everard  smiled,  and  kindly 
allowed  Mr.  Grabriel  Ghkuntto  make 
his  exit  by  the  garden. 

I  was  amused  at  hearing 
Crotchet's  name.  He  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  too ;  a  young 
painter  with  plenty  of  facility, 
ambitious,  greedy  of  praise,  yet 
disturbed  by  certain  misgivings, 
founded,  I  thought,  on  an  intuitive 
sense  of  want  of  original  genius. 

He  and  the  Professor  tiJkedlong 
and   confidentially.    Crotchet   de- 
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scribed  his  spiiptoms,  his  inability 
to  ennoble  shght  sabjects,  or  to  cope 
with  great  ones — ^his  failures  in  com- 
position, in  portrait  painting,  except 
the  drapery.  He  was  quite  conscious 
of  his  shortcomings,  and  did  not, 
like  Mr.  (3aunt,  complain  of  the 
nnappreciatiTO  public ;  he  had  a 
personal  craving  for  success,  which 
he  knew  to  be  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  his  powers. 

Tou  should  adopt  some  well- 
known  manner,'  said  Everard,  de- 
liberately ;  *  some  particular  quality 
ortexturey  as  it  were:  the  woolly,  the 
flaffj,  the  silky,  the  velvety,  the 
streaky,  the  spotty,  or  else  some  per- 
vadmg  tint — something  which  snail 
always  be  prominent  in  your  pic- 
tares,  and  by  which  they  may  be 
identified  directlv.  It  is  like  hoisting 
a  flag.  Otherstnking qualities  want- 
ing, strangers  may  know  you  then 
bj  your  colours  at  a  distance.  The 
peculiarity  may  sometimes  seem  to 
yon  a  fault  in  itself;  but  the  secret 
is,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Seize 
the  eccentricity  of  some  fashionable 
modern  painter,  exaggerate  it  into 
a  vice,  make  it  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  all  your  work,  and  you 
win  always  find  a  party  who  will 
extol  it  as  a  merit.' 

*  And  the  subject,  sir  '-^ 

^Is — a  detail.  Artists  may  one 
day  learn  to  dispense  with  it  alto- 
gether ;  but  I  advise  you  to  retain  a 
nominal  one — ^no  matter  what,  if  you 
have  a  fiishionable  manner.  You 
may  range  from  a  young  lady  in 
ber  toilette  from  Madame  Elise  to 
—a  pot  of  pickles.' 

*  I  fear  you  consider  vulgarity  to 
be  one  popular  characteristic  in 
modem  Art,'  said  Crotchet,  looking 
Bp  suspiciously.  *But  we  must 
lire,  vou  know.' 

*  Ay,  and  thrive  ;  and  so  you 
will/  said  Everard.  *I  only 
undertake  to  answer  for  the 
present ;  I  am  no  prophet,  but 
sometimes  unborn  ages  will  crowd 
nponthe  soul,  and  in  such  moments 
1  see  a  picture  gallery  of  the  future. 
All  the  paintings  are  sold,  and  at 


large  prices.  A  new  era  has  dawned 
— a  golden  age  for  artists,  if  not  for 
art,  and  the  exhibition  is  become  a 
series  of  ingenious  advertisements.' 
Thus  No.  I  represents  a  burglar 
picking,  or  attempting  to  pick,  a 
safe.  The  safe  is  admirably  painted, 
and  the  picture  playfully  entitled, 
'Who  is  Griffiths?'  No.  2  is  a 
study  of  a  laundrymaid  turning 
over  a  pile  of  snow-white  collars, 
cuffs,  and  lace  handkerchiefs  on  a 
shelf,  beside  her  a  large  packet  of 
*the  unrivalled  Glenfield  Starch.' 
No.  3,  a  girl  walking  out  in  the 
rain — the  figure  is  secondary  ;  the 
conspicuous  object,  'the  Desidera- 
tum Umbrella.'  No.  4,  *the 
modem  Lady  Godiva,'  holding  a 
pamphlet  on  Mrs.  Allen's  Hair 
Restorer.  No.  5,  a  sick  child  fast 
asleep  —  thanks  to  '  the  only 
genuine  Chlorodyne;'  and  so  on 
throughout  the  catalogue.  And  if 
to-day  a  picture  is  worth  hundreds 
as  a  useless  luxury,  how  much 
more  will  it  not  be  worth  to  the^ 
purchaser,  who  sees  in  it  a  lucra- 
tive trade  investment !  However,, 
the  Boyal  Advertisement  Academy 
is  not  yet,  and  all  I  have  to  say  tt> 
you,  sir,  is — take  care  of  your 
manner,  and  let  the  subjects  take 
care  of  themselves.' 

Crotchet  was  looking  thoughtful 
exceedingly.  'I  think  I  begin  to 
see  my  way,  at  all  events,'  he  said. 

'  It  is  a  smooth  and  easy  one,  and 
soon  leads  to  a  rich  art  sinecure. 
Good  morning,  sir,  and  be  sure  to 
let  me  hear  from  time  to  time  how 
you  get  on.' 

Crotchet  took  his  departure  in 
the  highest  spirits ;  he  is  now  one 
of  the  most  expensive  painters  we 
have. 

*  Who  is  next  ?  *  asked  Everard 
of  the  servant. 

'Mrs.  Tandem  Smith.' 

'  Ah  !  and  this  is  her  third  con- 
sultation. It  ought  to  be  the 
last,  and  perfect  the  work.  Well, 
we  shall  see.  Bring  me  those 
MSS.  on  the  table,  and  show  the 
lady  in.' 
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A  very  interesting-looking  person 
slie  was— still  young,  "with  a  pretty- 
featnred,  intelligent,  refined  coun- 
tenance— ^well-dxessed  in  black,  and 
extremely  graceful.  There  was 
that  in  her  appearance  which,  like 
the  opening  period  of  a  good  poem 
or  novel,  promised  atti*action. 

They  proceeded  to  business  at  • 
once.  I  could  see  that  the  lady 
was  in  earnest.  Here  was  no  senti- 
mental girl  solacing  herself  for 
imaginary  sorrows  by  the  sight  of 
them  in  print,  but  an  ambitious 
woman  with  a  definite  goal  she  was 
bent  on  reaching.  No  wonder 
that  Everard  seemed  to  enter  into 
her  affairs  with  special  empresse- 
ment, 

'Well,  madam,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  consider  the  last  chapters 
very  much  improved  indeed.  The 
whole  novel  will,  of  course,  require 
to  be  re- written;  but  once  ^uni- 
liarise  yourself  with  the  right  key, 
and  you  are  safe.  Let  us  take  the 
introduction,  where  I  find  most  to 
object  to— in  the  style,  that  is. 
As  for  the  scene,  it  will  do ;  in  fact, 
I  rather  like  it.  You  open  with  a 
young  fellow — a  mined  spendthrifb, 
playing,  so  to  speak,  witn  the  idea 
of  suicide.  You  have  described  his 
.«tate  of  mind  very  powerfully — too 
powerfully.  Truth  is  trutjb,  but 
not  always  amusing,  and  your  aim 
should  be  to  amuse.  Your  descrip- 
tion is  too  lon^  and  too  serious, 
madam.  Consider  the  impatient 
temperament  of  the  modem  reader, 
and  abridge.  Now  look  at  your 
opening  page,  beginning,  '^  It  was 
the  first  of  June,"  Ac.,  but  which  I 
.should  propose  to  re-write  thus.' 

And  Everard  began  to  read  aloud 
from  theMS.  before  him:  *"i/6/'7o, 
No.  19,  Duke  Street.  Scene  — 
First  floor  chambers  handsomely 
furnished.  Time  5  o'clock.  Cur- 
tain rises  and  discloses  Tom — "  ' 

'  But  I  am  not  writing  a  play  or 
a  letter,'  objected  the  lady,  half 
laughing. 

'  That  is  the  very  reason,  madam. 


Patience,  I  beg.  "  Curtain  rises  and 
discloses  Tom,  sunk  in  a  reverie 
and  an  arm-chair.  *  What  shall  I 
do  P  Shall  I  brave  it  out  and  go  to 
meet  Bella  in  the  park  ?  Shall  I 
take  the  mail  and  bolt  to  Boulogne, 
or  shall  I  pitch  myself  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  into  the  river?  " 

* "  What's  up  ?"  mutters  the  reader. 
"  Very  little,  it  is  to  be  feared,oh,  my 
friends  !  As  for  Tom,  he,  his  funds, 
and  in  consequence  his  spirits,  have 
sunk  so  low  that  he  is  ready  to 
toss  up  with  his  last  shilling  whether 
or  not  he  shall  arise  and  commit 
himself,  his  debts,  his  misfortunes, 
and  iniquities  to  old  Father  Thames, 
his  arms." ' 

'  But  that  is  burlesque,'  she  ex- 
claimed, in  dismay. 

*  And  why  not  ? '  rejoined  E  verard ; 
'in  burlesque  there  is  safety. 
Always  lau^  at  yourself  firsts  is  a 
good  rule.  Thus  you  get  the  start 
of  the  critical  reader,  and  it  is  not 
worth  his  while  to  laugh  at  you.' 

'But  surely  flippancy,  in  tiie 
particular  situation,  is  out  of  place.' 

*  Of  course  your  point  of  view  is 
the  loftier  of  the  two— sublime,  in- 
deed.    I  don't  deny  it.' 

'  But  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,'  said 
she,  with  a  smile. 

'  And  it  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  our  age  to 
have  suppressed  that  step.  Let  us 
pass  on.  By  the  way,  I  notice  that 
you  never  make  topical  allusions, 
xou  should  mention  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  wedding,  the  Casar,  the 
Ashantees.  It  lights  up  the  novel 
and  brings  it  home  to  the  reader.' 

'But  suoh  nine  days'  wonders 
are  over  on  the  tenth,  and  these  very 
allusions  will  then  give  my  book  as 
old-&shioned  an  air  as  an  old  pho- 
tograph taken  in  the  days  of  crino- 
line.' 

'  No  doubt,  madam,  that  is  trae 
in  the  main,  and  applies  to  those 
who  write  for  posterity.  But  as  an 
empiric — a  teacher  of  success,  the 
results  I  labour  to  produce  must 
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be  tftDgible  and  immediate.  For 
these  yoa  will  do  well  to  recoUeot 
joor  previous  disappointing  experi- 
ences, and  consent  to  be  guided  by 
me. 

*We  come  now  to  a  passage  I 
highly  commend — the  proposal  in 
the  railway  carriage.  Bat  I  think 
in  the  treatment  there  is  room  for 
improvement  still.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  make  HUda  in  this 
trying  and  exciting  hour  take  note 
of  as  many  trivial  and  prosaic  little 
circumstances  as  possible.  Put 
down  that  it  was  a  first  class  com- 
partment, but  second  rate  as  usual. 
Mention  the  foot  warmer,  miscalled, 
because  it  was  stone  cold,  and  that 
somebody  had  scratched  Orlando 
Perkins  on  the  window  pane  with 
a  diamond.  They  now  approach  a 
station ;  and  here  a  gentleman,  the 
sole  companion  of  Hilda  and  Tom, 
jumps  out,  long  before  the  train 
stopb.  Why  will  gentlemen  always 
jump  out  before  the  train  stops  ? 
Hilda  is  now  Ute-a-tite  with  ner 
admirer.  She  loses  her  ticket. 
None  of  the  rights  of  men  so  de- 
mble  as  waistcoat-pockets.  Tom 
gropes  under  the  seat  and  picks  it 
up.  In  doing  so  he  finds  himself 
for  a  moment  on  his  knees  before 
Hilda,  and  stops  short  in  that 
attitude.  Both  turn  asred — as  roses, 
jou  would  write,  madam.  Nay, 
never  be  betrayed  into  sentiment — 
say  lobsters  or  carrots.' 

Mrs.  Tandem  Smith  was  making 
»  wry  face.  *Woll,  Mr.  Eyerard,' 
she  rejoined ;  *  they  say  you  under- 
stand these  things.  IVankly,  the 
fitvle  you  reoonunend  I  neither  like 
norappTove,butIam  afraid — Imean, 
1  hope  I  shall  easily  acquire  it.' 

*You  will  find  it  a  very  useful 
eierciae  sometimeB  to  take  passages 
from  the  serious  romance  writers  of 
put  generations  and  translate  them 
into  flippant,  modem-novel  English. 
Tbua— here  is  a  description  which 
would  hang  heavy  now-a-days : 
"A  western  wind  roared  round 
the  hall,  driving  wild  clouds  and 


stormy  rain  np  from  the  remote 
ocean.  All  was  tempest  without 
the  lattices — all  deep  peace  within. 
She  sat  at  the  window  watching 
the  rack  in  heaven,  the  mist  on 
earth  ;  listening  to  certain  notes  of 
the  gale  that  plained  like  restless 
spirits — notes  which,  had  she  not 
been  so  young,  so  gay,  so  healthy, 
would  have  swept  her  trembling 
nerves  Hke  some  anticipatory  dirge  ; 
in  this,  her  prime  of  existence  and 
bloom,  they  but  subdued  vivacity  to 
pensiveness." 

'  This  would  run  better  in  a  ban- 
tering vein — thus:  "The  brave 
north-wester  is  dancing  round  the 
hall,  polking  with  the  rain  for  a 
partner.  All  the  racket  is  outside 
— inside  we  are  mum.  I  sit  perched 
at  the  window,  staring  at  this 
spectacle  of  confusion  worse  con* 
founded — listening  to  the  screeching 
of  the  gale  that  howls  Hke  a  hundred 
cats  at  midnight.  Were  I  an  old 
maid,  this  must  have  sunk  my 
spirits  to  zero  at  once.  As  it  is, 
they  only  fall  to  tem{>erate." 

*  Or  take  an  old-fashioned  declara- 
tion of  love :  "  Will  you  not  give 
me  this  hand  to  guide  me  again 
into  the  paradise  of  my  youth? 
Yiolante,  it  is  in  vain  to  wrestle 
with  myself— to  doubt,  to  reason,  to 
be  wisely  fearful.  I  love — I  love 
you !  I  trust  again  in  virtue  and 
£uth;  I  place  my.&te  in  your 
keeping.'' 

'Which,  for  the  matter-of-fact 
spirit  of  the  age,  you  might  render 
thus :  "  I  want  to  know  if  you  won't 
take  me  in  hand,  dear  P  I've  done 
my  best  to  put  yon  out  of  my  head ; 
but  it's  no  earthly  use— none.  I'm 
fond  of  you,  Yio,  and  then  the 
world  doesn't  seem  half  such  a 
wretched  hole  to  me  after  all.  It 
wiU  be  rather  too  hard  lines  if  you 
send  me  away  now." ' 

Mrs.  Tandem  Smith  sighed,  but 
promised  attention  and  strict  obedi- 
ence to  all  directions.  After  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  on  the  one 
side,  and  acknowledgment  on  the 
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oiher,  she  took  leave,  Everard  him- 
self escortiog  her  to  the  door. 
When  he  retnmed  I,  supposing  his 
morning's  work  to  be  over,  was 
about  to  show  myself,  when  the 
servant  reappeared,  saying, 
'  Sir,  Mr.  Lamarionette  waits.' 

*  Still  they  come !'  I  uttered  from 
my  retreat;  and  Everard  turned  to 
receive  the  new  arrival,  a  young 
gentleman  whose  errand  I  guessed 
at  a  glance — he  had  such  poetical 
hair,  and  a  lofty,  happy  confidence 
which  I  could  only  envy. 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lamario- 
nette,' said  Everard,  accosting  him 
a&bly;  'and  pray,  sir,  how  goes 
the  wicked  world  with  you  ?* 

*Well,  sir.  You  have  read  my 
"Romanesques,*'  and  "  Chansons 
Watteau,"  *  he  replied,  with  an  airy 
gesture ;  '  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  me.' 

*  I  told  you  before,  sir,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  last  visit,  that  I 
thought  your  "  Romanesques  "  and 
"  Chansons  Watteau  "  rather  dry 
and  brusque,  and  feared  they  would 
not  take.' 

*  Take !'  he  repeated,  in  disgust. 

*  And  to  be  frank  with  you,  sir, 
the  leading  impression  they  left  on 
me  was  that  yours  is  scarcely  a 
poetical  brain.  Now  I  wonder  what 
put  it  into  your  head  to  be  a  poet  ?' 

*  Come,  come,  sir ;  can  you  deny 
that  in  the  poetry  of  the  period  all 
the  old  conventional  rules  and  tram- 
mels are  £requently  broken  through  P 
The  diction  is  permitted  to  be  col- 
loquial, boldly  prosaic,  even  rude  and 
disjointed  at  times;  soft  language 
and  melodious  metre  are  utterly 
discarded,  to  the  economising  of  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  Professor,  atten- 
tively ;  '  so  that  is  the  way  you  go 
to  work,  is  it  ? ' 

'Well,  sometimes  I  daresay  I 
could  dash  you  off  a  hundred  lines 
on  the  spot.' 

*  Do,'  returned  Everard ;  *  but  not 
a  hundred,  please.  A  dozen  will 
suffice  for  a  sample.' 


'  GKve  me  a  theme,'  said  he,  run- 
ning his  hand  through  his  hair. 

*  Theme,  sir;  I  should  have 
thought  anything  would  do — ^the 
teble,  your  umbrella.  Stay!  sup- 
pose you  take  that  bee  flying  about 
the  room.' 

Lamarionette  began  to  write  with 
surprising  ease  and  fluency.  Very 
shortly  he  was  ready  with  his 
exercise,  and  handed  it  to  Everard, 
who  read  aloud  as  follows : 

Train  of  Thought  suoobstbd  bt  a  Brb. 

What  WKS  it  went  then  presto  oast  my  ear, 
And  whisked  away  till  lost  i*the   empty 

space  ? 
Some  winged  machine.    Pat  case,  we  call  it 

Bee. 
Bee,  wasp,  hornet,  or  fly — ^why,  where's  tho 

odds, 
All  insect  aeronauts,  come  yon  to  that. 
What  is  the  difference  twizt  bee  and  man  ? 
Was  not  our  common  sire  a  jelly  fish  ? 
So  bee*8  my  cousin  1,000,000  times  removed. 
Conditions  other,  I  had  been  bom  bee, 
Bagged,   stinged,  four- winged,   siz-leggc^], 

etcetera. 
(The  hero  of  a  lay  onoe  famous.     '  What's 
The  jargon?'  ask  you — I,  *Tho  jaigon's 

Watts.* 
(There's  a  vile  pun,  my  friend.     Methinks 

more  like 
Mine  enemy.)    How  doth  the  busy  bee 
Improve  the  shining  hour  ?    Query,  hov  ? 
Watts  gires  no  why  or  wherefore.    Smith, 

can  you  ?) 
And  Bee's  a  poet.    Ah !  so  much  the  worse 
For  him.    All  by  the  natural  process  known 
As  Eyolu —    ^gad,  here  comes  the  crea- 
ture back. 
Zounds !  'Tis  a  big  bluebottle,  after  all. 

'Stop,  stop,  sir,  that  will  do!' 
broke  in  Everard  here.  '  That  h 
one  style,  certainly,  and  is  yery  well 
— ^all  very  well — in  its  way ;  still,  I 
wouldn't  make  it  mine,  if  I  were 
you.' 

'  And  why  not  ? ' 

'  Because  a  crust  of  eocentricity 
of  this  kind,  sir,  popular  though  it 
may  have  been,  or  is,  would  perhaps 
hardly  be  safe  for  you  to  take  year 
stand  upon  without  some  slight 
foundation  of  originality  and  imagi- 
nation— a  fund  of  ideas.' 

*  I'm  half  afraid  I  am  not  very 
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strong  in  ideas  just  now/  he  re- 
marked, with  jocose  candour. 

*Well,  well,  we  must  snbstitate 
Bomething,'  said  Everard,  consol- 
ingly. '  Adjectives  are  very  nsefal 
in  that  way,  and  1  should  like  you 
to  study  them;  for  a  string  of 
pretty,  musical,  nonsensical,  com- 
pound epithets,  believe  me,  have 
sustained  many  a  poetical  repu- 
tation when  imagination  and  wit 
fell  short.  You  will  have  to 
change  your  manner,  sir,  but,  on  the 
whole,  save  yourself  trouble  in  the 
end ;  for  here,  at  least,  you  may  take 
any  substratum,  however  barren — 
a  copy-book  text,  a  doggrel  verse — 
trick  it  out  with  forced  metaphors, 
alliteration,  archaic  forms,  and 
swinging  metre,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  well  it  looks 
and  sounds.  Here  is  a  sketch  that 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
thing.  I  have  taken  the  barest 
framework  possible — four  lines  of 
a  nursery  rhyme,  "  Twinkle,  little 
Star."  But  see  how  easily  they 
may  be  expanded.  To  begin  with, 
we  will  give  it  a  fancy  title  : 

L*£toius  nu  Noan. 

The    shimmeriDg,     shirering,    trembling, 

twinkling  starlet  white, 
Buu7  njB  ^rteth  down,  showering  Uos- 

•oma  of  silvern  light ; 
0  ihndder  and  shimmer  and  tremble  and 

blink  from  afar, 
FMiT-bramed  Phosphor,  hearen-bcspang- 

ling,  sheen-shooting  star  I 

Full  often  I  merraille,   starlet,   in  mid- 

Dightlj  mnsings  yMost, 
Baied  in  yon  skyey  depths,  on  the  ocean  of 

fantasy  tossed; 
And,  ah:  would  that  I  wist,  bright  herald, 

what  eke  tbon  mayst  be, 
Tbj  name  would  I  know  and  thy  nature, 

and  the  spell  thou  art  shining  on  me. 

^oe  is  me,  thou  art  far  from  the  watcher 

set  high  the  welkin  above, 
And  alike  unto  theo  are  earth^s  pain  and  its 

|)leaaaunoe,  its  hate  and  its  lore, 
hi  Tiee  and  its  virtue,  the  slave  and  the 

tTiaat,  the  traitor  and  true, 
lu  lanrel  and  cypress,  the  lotus  and  lilies, 

the  roses  and  rue. 

'ShalllgoonP 


'Many  thanks,*  said  the  poet, 
'  bat  I  think  I  need  not  trouble 
you.' 

*  Well,  sir,  there  you  have  a  study 
in  what  I  call  the  decorative  style  of 
poetry  —  a  highly  popular  style 
now-a-days — with  certain  conven- 
tional forms  that  are  very  generally 
admired ;  and  I  know  of  no  style  that 
offers  greater  facilities  for  imitation.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Lamarionette ;  '  it 
does  excellently,  I  daresay,  for  songs 
and  sonnets,  and  such  bagatelles, 
but  will  it  help  me  to  my  desire  ? 
My  present  ambition,  as  I  explained 
to  you  at  the  first,  is  to  attempt  a 
more  important  work — something 
of  magnitude,  something  to  last.' 

'  Exactly  ;  but  practise  yourself 
well  thus  in  the  shorter  pieces,  and 
you  will  most  surely  find  your  way 
to  other  very  similar  principles — 
secrets  to  help  you  through  with 
longer  and  serious  works.  How- 
ever, in  parting,  take  this  from  me, 
as  a  hint  for  your  grand  poem ;'  and 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  manu- 
script. 

'  What!'  said  Lamarionette,  some- 
what taken  aback  bv  its  length; 
*  you  seem  to  have  written  the  whole 
play  for  me  already.' 

'  Indeed,  no,  sir ;  this  is  only  a 
single  speech  that  might  occur  any- 
where in  the  poem.  Take  it  home, 
and  analyse  it  well.  It  is  extensive, 
certainly,  as  speeches  go ;  but  re- 
member, yours  was  to  be  a  mam- 
moth work,  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unattempted,  unique  in.  its  propor- 
tions ;  and  the  name  "  Beliemothy  a 
Mystery." ' 

*  But  will  it  not  be  a  great  labour  ?  ^ 
he  objected ;  labour  is  rather  uncon- 
genial to  me.' 

*  I  am  not  surprised  at  your 
taking  alarm,'  said  the  Professor^ 
blandly,  *  for  the  science  of  Poeti- 
cal Economy,  though  very  simple, 
has  only  lately  been  reduced 
to  method.  I  advise  you  to  study 
it.  Then,  when  you  read  Shake- 
speare, you  will  see  in  him  a  mere 
abstract,  an  outline  of  what  he  might 
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have  been.  Don't  you  nnderstand  ? 
Take  an  illustration ;  Othello's  dy- 
ing message  to  the  Venetian  State 
— a  few  familiar  lines,  most  nnpro- 
dnctiTO  capital  in  his  hands,  but 
capable  of  almost  infinite  multi- 
plication by  use  of  the  proper  means. 
Listen: 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am,  nothing  extenuate ; 
Nothing  put  out,  dress  naught  in  hues  too 

fair; 
Hardness  and  blackness  see  that  thou  turn 

not 
Tender  and  white ;  nor  from  rough  ear  of 

swine 
Seek  thou  to  forge  and  shape  a  silk-soft 

purse 
For  dames  to  toy  withal.    It  is  but  meet 
That  I  should  suffer  this.     It  is  but  fit 
This  mj  dumb  brow  bo  seared,  my  head 

girt  round 
With  fiery  crown  of  soom,  my  hand  accursed. 
My  life  shame-slaughtered  and  my  fame 

consumed, 
Since  blood  once  shed  still  crieth  from  the 

ground. 
Nor  set  down   aught  in  malice  poison- 

tongaed. 
Did  I  walk  black  as  all-devouring  death. 
Feller  than  gnawing  fire,  breath-diaining 

steel, 
Or  than  the  yawning  grave,  or  greedy  foam 
That  lips  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  still  what 

cause 
Is  here,  what  plea,  what  warrant,  or  what 

need. 
To  smite  with  slanderous  fang?    Then  must 

thou  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 
Not  in  the  gyves  of  reason,  maimed  by  fear 
Of  scathe  or  peril  that  might  oome  thereof 
But,  free  as  fire  or  wind,  or  the  blown  sand 
That  shakes  the  desert,  lore  uprose,  a  sword 
To  scour  the  earth,  to  sare  or  to  destroy ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought. 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme,  heart  all  on  fire 
WitJh  venom  as  with  wine,  soul  set  on  edge. 
Brain  stabbed  with  madness  till  the  senses 

reeled. 
And  knew  not  hell   from  heaven,  then 

blindly  dealt 
The  double-smiting  stroke  that  told  both 

ways. 
And  hurled  the  smiter  to  the  pit  of  death, 
7here  to  lie  still  and  rot ;  of  one  whose 

band, 
lake  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe— whose  foot  trod 

out 
Heaven's  flower;  whose  iron  lips  with  a 

sword's  kiss 
Drank  out  the  heart  they  breathed  by,  one 

whose  heart 


Shot  flame  to  quench  (ho  life  whereon  it 

fed, 
Then  like  a   dead  husk  shrivelled  fell; 

whose  eyes. 
Albeit  unuskl  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum,  or  autumn  boughs 
Bleed  sere  and  crimson  leaves,  or  winter 

skies, 
Drop  feather  flakes  of  snow.    Set  you  down 

this, 
And  say  besides— 

'  Enough,  enough ! '  cned  Lama- 
rionette,  to  my  inexpressible  relief. 
*  Pray  say  no  more,  but  give  me  the 
notes.  I  perfectly  understand.  Good 
morning  to  you.' 

'  There,'  sighed  Everard,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him;  'you  may 
appear.  The  last  applicant  has  been 
disposed  of 

^  Not  yet,'  said  I,  emerging  firom 
my  hiding  place.  'One  patient 
more,  and  by  appointment,  too.' 

Everard  fell  into  a  brown  study. 
'  Yes,'  he  resumed  at  last,  reverting 
to  our  former  conversation  just  as 
if  he  had  forgotten  the  interludes. 
'  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  are  so 
sensitive,  so  alive  to  the  blemiahes 
and  shortcomings  you  see  around 
you,  and  you  have  no  despotic 
hobby  to  carry  you  on,  blindfold 
and  reckless,  across  country  to  some 
goal  or  other.  However,  you  shall 
'  have  my  best  advice.  You  wish,  I 
suppose,  for  pecuniary  success  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Then  write  a  pamphlet  with  a 
title  to  catch  the  xnillion — "  How  I 
went  abroad  on  five  francs  a  day."  ' 

I  demurred,  and  confessed  to 
more  ambitious  aims. 

*AhI  you  wish  for  notoriety. 
Then  try  personal  satire — a  libel 
in  any  form  of  fiction  you  please ; 
but  introduce  real,  well-known  men 
and  women,  members  of  the  aristo* 
cracy  if  possible,  with  every  detail 
interesting  or  uninteresting  you 
can  rake  up ;  any  back-staira  gossip 
about  their  private  lives,  habits,  re- 
sidence, dr^s,  manners,  virtues,  and 
vices ;  only  disguising  their  names, 
but  so  flimsily  that  there  shall  not 
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be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying everybody.* 

I  exclaimed  in  indignation.  The 
scnrriloiiB  was  most  repugnant  to 
me. 

*rou  are  very  particular/  said 
Eyerard,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye ; 
'  bat  I  was  afiraid  that  would  hardly 
suit  you.  Gould  you  manage  a  book 
of  iinerican  hnmour  ?  No  ?  Then, 
frankly,  I  see  but  one  chance  for 
vou  yet  Become  a  critic' 
'  'A  critic  !' 

'  Yes.  Then  you  can  g^ve  play 
to  jour  ^Eistidious  taste,  free  vent 
to  your  indignation  against  the 
snccessful  undeserving,  and  de- 
rive profit  from  both.  The  trouble 
to  a  man  of  education  and  talent 
like  yourself  is  fractional,  the  gra- 
tification immense,  the  pay*  liberal. 
Ambition,  if  you  suffer  from  it, 
will  be   fully  satisfied.      You  will 


help  to  rule  the  ruling  power, 
pubUc  opinion,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Nobody  con  afford  to  insult  or 
despise  you.  I  will  give  you  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  gehtleman 
who  edits  the  popular  journal,  The 
Anp: 

•  Thanks,  no,*  I  replied,  hastily. 
'  I  have  an  old-fashioned  prejudice 
against  vivisection.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  then,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  must  give  you  up,'  said  the 
Professor.  *I  can  only  hope  you 
may  shortly  come  to  a  better  state  of 
mind,  and  meekly  bow  to  the  new 
glorious  principle,  the  golden  rule 
of  the  greatest  incapacity  of  the 
greatest  number  holding  sway,  as 
elsewhere,  so  in  the  Fine  Arts.' 

A  sadder  and  wiser  man  I  left 
'  The  Laurels,'  dismissed  as  an  In- 
curable  by  my  old  friend,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Success. 

B.  T. 
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EEDISTRIBUTION  OP  SEATS  IN  IRELAND. 


FEW  things  are  more  strange  in 
onr'  poHtical  system  i^an  the 
manner  in  which  long-recognised 
abuses  and  defects  are  tolerated, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  are 
permitted  to  continue.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  other,  and  what  ap- 
pear more  pressing,  matters  reqnir- 
mg  treatment ;  first,  itmay  be  that  the 
pedicular  question  is  too  critical 
a  one  for  the  (Jovemment  at  that 
particular  time  to  deal  with,  and 
too  complicated  and  important  for 
a  private  member  to  undertake; 
but,  from  one  cause  or  another,  Ses* 
sion  after  Session  of  Parliament 
goes  by  without  anything  being 
done  in  the  matter — a  few  questions 
may  be  asked,  or  a  futile  motion  on 
the  subject  discussed,  a  few  returns 
may  be  ordered,  possibly  even  a 
Bill  introduced,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  further  than  that,  the  matter 
never  gets. 

In  few  instances  has  this  policy 
of  legislative  procrastination  been 
better  exemplified  than  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  Parliamentary 
seats  in  Ireland.  Anyone  fieimiliar 
with  tho  subiect  knows  how  in- 
equitable and  indefensible  the  pre- 
sent distribution  is,  and  how  inequit- 
able and  indefensible  it  has  been  for 
years  past,  yet  nothing  has  been 
done  to  remove  even  the  most  pal- 
pable anomalies.  Two  Governments 
indeed  did  try  to  deal  with  the 
question,  but  both  failed ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  farther 
considerable  period  would  elapse 
without  anything  being  done  in  the 
matter,  were  it  not  that  the  subject 
has  recently  presented  itself  in  a 
new  form,  and  in  one  which  renders 
a  removal  of  the  present  anomalies 
in  the  distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland, 
if  not  absolutely  imperative,  at  any 
rate  eminently  desirable. 

There  is  not.  much  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  seats,  and  conse- 
quently the  unequal  distribution  of 


political  power  in  that  country. 
With  the  exception  of  the  addition 
of  five  seats  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Reform  Act  (1832)  and  the  more 
recent  well-merited  disfranchise- 
ment of  two  boroughs  (Sligo  and 
Gashel),  no  alteration  has  been  made 
in  their  distribution  since  the  year 
1800,  when  the  Union  was  carried, 
and  Ireland's  Parliamentary  consti- 
tution determined. 

Even  then,  indeed,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  seats  were  dis- 
tributed were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  more  scientific  and  equit- 
able principles  of  the  present  day. 
The  idea  of  boroughs  and  counties 
having  relative  claims  for  repre- 
sentation could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed.  The  only  principle 
then  recognised  was,  that  the 
boroughs  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
nomination  boroughs,  and  without 
such  boroughs  Parliamentary  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  (even  such  as 
that  was)  would  have  been  totally 
impossible.  How  little  these  re- 
lative claims  were  considered  in  de- 
termining the  Parliamentary  con- 
stitution for  Ireland  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  for  some  time  it 
was  undecided  whether  the  counties 
should  have  two  members  or  one 
member  each. 

Within  the  three-quarters  of  a 
century  that  have  elapsed  since  tho 
Union,  great  changes  have  taken 
place  both  in  the  distribution  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  theoountry. 
On  the  one  hand  boroughs  whose 
population  was  once  considerable 
nave  sunk  into  insignificance,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  large  and  thriving 
towps  have  risen  in  places  where  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  scarcely 
a  house  stood.  Country  districts 
also  have  been  undergoing  similar 
changes,  some  rising,  some  de- 
creasing in  importance.  Free-trade, 
steam  transit,  and  facilitated  inter- 
course with  England  have  diverted 
commerce  from  its  old  channels,  and 
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have  created  new^  centres  of  wealth 
and  indnstryy  whilst  the  unparalleled 
emigration  of  the  last  twenty-€ye 
years  has  almost  depopulated  for- 
merly populous  districts. 

Although  wealth  and  population 
were  thus  shifting  and  changing, 
notbing  was  done  to  enahle  political 
power  to  move  with  them,  or  to 
place  the  representation  of  Ireland 
on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis. 
The  consequences  have  been  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected. 
Some  important  interests  are  not 
represented  at  all;  others  are  in- 
adequately represented ;  whilst 
small  and  insignificant  interests  are 
placed  on  an  equalil^  with,  and, 
indeed,  often  actually  over-ride, 
great  and  important  interests. 

The  frequent  chants,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  reforms,  m  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise   have  also  con- 
tribated    to    bring    this    state    of 
things    about.      At  one  time  the 
boroQgh  franchise  was  reformed,  at 
another  time  the  county  franchise. 
A  large  measure  of  disfnuichisement 
had  ^n  carried  in  1828  as  a  set-off 
gainst  the  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
bnt  from  that  time  forward  all  re- 
forms were  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  were  in  the  nature  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise,  it  being  re- 
dncedin  1832,  in  1850,  and  in  1868. 
Each  of    these  measures    altered 
either  more  or  less  the  distribution 
of  political  power  in  the  country. 
In  England  and  Scotland  changes 
in  the  fxanchise  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats ;    but  on   the    usual 
pemidouB    principle  of  legislating 
separately  for   the  two  countries, 
this  practice  was  deviated  from  as 
rega^  Ireland,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  Ireland  rests,  there- 
fore, now  practically  on  the  basis 
established  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
How  inapplicable  that  basis  is  to 
the  present  distribution  of  wealth 
and  population  is  seen  on  an  exa- 
mination of  the  latest  Parliamen- 
tary returns  giving  the  particulars 
on  these  subjects. 


Ireland  at  present  returns  103 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. (The  proper  number  is  105, 
but  two  seats  are  vacant.) 

2  for  each  of  the  Counties  . 
2  for  Dublin  University 
6  Boroughs  2  each 


25 


}■ 


64 

2 

37 


103 


,  This  proportion  in  the  number  of 
members  which  Ireland  sends  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  arrangement  come  to  at 
the  time  of  the  Union.  Ireland  was 
then  given  100  seats  as  her  fair 
share  in  the  United  Parliament, 
and  the  100  seats  had  to  be  distri- 
buted some  way  or  other.  To  the 
Irish  Parliament  each  county  sent 
two  members,  so  the  simplest  set- 
tlement was  to  let  them  send  the 
same  number  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, whilst  theremaining  seats  were 
given  one  each  to  the  towns  then 
most  considerable  for  wealth  and 
population.  In  that  simple  manner, 
therefore,  and  totally  regardless  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
interests,  of  boroughs  and  counties, 
the  proportion  of  borough  and 
county  representation  was  settled  ; 
and  upon  that  basis — with  the  slight 
alteration  already  referred  to, 
namely,  the  addition  of  five  seats 
in  1832 — it  remains  to  the  present 
day. 

We  shall  point  out  presently  how 
for  the  relative  interests  of  the 
counties  and  of  the  boroughs  are 
fairly  represented  by  this  arrange- 
ment. As  regards  the  county  re- 
presentation, however,  the  rule  that 
each  county  is  to  have  two  mem- 
bers, leads,  as  is  naturally  to  be 
expected,  to  some  rather  striking 
inequalities.  Thus  Carlow  County, 
with  a  valuation  of  155,1172.,  a 
population  of  45,124,  and  with 
2,090  electors,  returns  the  same 
number  of  members  as  Cork 
County,  with  a  valuation  of 
96S»o7§^-»a  population  of  393,263, 
and  with  16,162  electors.     It   i 
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trae  that  these  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  but  there  are  faix  coimties, 
each  with  a  population  of  over 
200,000,  each  retumiDg  two  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  thirteen  coun- 
ties, each  with  less  than  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000,  yet  each  also  re- 
turning two  members. 

The  inequalities  are  rather  more 
striking  when  the  result  is  shown 
in  provinces.  Thus,  Leinster,  with 
994,809  inhabitants,  and  43«504 
electors,  returns  24  members,  or 
exactly  double  the  number  returned 
by  Munster,  with  a  larger  popula- 
tion (1,156,046),  and  alarger num- 
ber of  electors  (46,415).  Ulster, 
with  a  population  and  electoral 
body  one-third  larger  than  that  of 
Leinster,  returns  only  18  members 
against  the  24  returned  by  Leinster. 

More  glaring  and  more  indefea- 
sible are  the  inequalities  in  the 
boroughs. 

There  are  in  Lreland,  in  all,  31 
boroughs,  having  a  population,  in 
all,  of  866,412,  and  their  valuation 
being  1,962,363?.  Six  of  these 
boroughs  return  two  members  each, 
namely  :^ 


Dablin    . 

Population 

Valuation 

Kinnberof 
TBeabon 

267,717 

£ 
709,996 

12.763 

Belfast    . 

174413 
100,  q  18 

49.853 
29,988 

451.013 

I5.a» 

Cork  .    . 

210.987 

4,371 

Limerick . 

101,949 

2,225 
1428 

Wateiford 

53,214 

Giilway  . 

19.838 

32,469 

IMS 

This  table  shows  at  a  glance 
some  of  the  inequalities.  Galway, 
with  one-fourteenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Dublin,  and  one-twenty- 
second  of  the  valuation,  has  the 
same  weight  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament as  Dublin  has.  A  further 
examination  of  it  shows  that  Dublin 
and  Belfast  together  have  more  than 
half  the  borough  population  of 
Ireland,  and  that  their  valuation  is 
greater  than  the  valuation  of  all 
the  other  boroughs  put  together, 
and  yet  between  them  they  have 


only  four  representatives,  whilst  the 
other  boroughs  have  thirty-three. 

This  surely  is  not  a  very  fair 
distribution  of  political  power.  The 
practical  inequality  of  this  state 
of  things  is  better  understood  when 
we  learn  that  the  five  boroughs 
of  Portarlington,  Mallow,  Kinsale, 
Ennis,  and  Dongannon,  having 
together  a  valuation  of  30,286^.,  a 
population  of  24,216,  and  1,070 
electors,  have,  in  a  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  greater  weight 
than  the  great  cities  of  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  with  a  valuation  of 
1,161,0092.,  a  population  of  442,130, 
and  27,763  electors. 

So  much  for  the  places  which  are 
represented ;  a  few  words  must  he 
said  with  regard  to  those  which  are 
not. 

Since  the  Parliamentary  consti- 
tution  of  Ireland  was  arranged, 
new  places  have  either  entirely 
risen,  or  have  sprune  from  obscurity 
into  importance,  and  have  outgrown 
in  wealth  and  population  certain  of 
those  places  which  at  present  send 
representatives  to  Parliament. 

Lurgan,  for  instance,  has,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
doubled  its  population,  and  has  now 
four  times  the  population,  four  times 
the  valuation  of  Portarlington,  one 
of  the  present  boroughs.  Bathmines, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
with  over  20,000  inhabitants,  Kings- 
town, with  over  16,000,  and  Queens- 
town  with  over  10,000,  are  not 
Parliamentary  boroughs,  whilst 
there  are  no  less  than  eighteen  such 
boroughs  with  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000,  one  of  them,  as  we  have 
said,  with  only  2,706. 

To  us  it  appears  that  the  present 
distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland  is 
indefensible,  and  we  have  failed  to 
discover  any  arguments  of  sufficient 
weight  to  justify  its  continusuice. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  when  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  1868,  and  when  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
portion  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill, 
which  was  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  that  ho  felt  that  *  it 
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would  be  unwise  to  make  changes ' 
(in  the  dishibation  of  seats)  '  unless 
there  was  a  general  opinion  that  a 
great  improvement  would  occur, 
and  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity accrue.' 

At  the  time  these  words  were 
uttered  the  Home  Rule  agitation  had 
not  even  begnn,  and  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  at  that  time  a 
redistribution  of  seats,  though  highly 
desirable,  would  not  have  effected 
the  advantages  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  flow  from  such 
a  measure  at  present.  For  the  case 
now  is  very  different. 

That  agitation  has  culminated — 
perhaps  we  should  say  has  reached 
natarity — bo  rapidly  that  a  large 
number  of  representatives  pledged 
to  its  support  have  been  returned 
to  Parliament.  That  the  Home 
Bole  party  in  a  great  measure  owed 
their  success  in  this  respect  to  the 
itate  of  certain  of  the  Irish  con- 
stitQencies  is  a  matter  scarcely  ad« 
mitimg  of  dispute.  With  petty 
litde  boTonghs  such  as  Mallow, 
where  86  votes  were  snlElcient  to 
letom  the  candidate,  and  E^insale, 
where  107  votes  sufficed,  the  success 
of  Home  Rnlers  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  whilst  the  equalisa- 
tion of  all  connties,  large  and  small, 
and  the  complete  powerlessness  of 
Rome  of  the  most  important  interests 
in  them,  ^^^  ^  ^^  Home  Rule 
party  a  Farliamentary  strength 
which,  on  a  moi^  equitable  distri- 
bction  of  political  power,  it  would 
not  have. 

As  is  well  known,  though  the 
Home  Rule  movement  is  consider- 
^le  80  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
it  has  little  support  from  those  who 
We  a  real  stake  in  the  country — 
in  fact^  the  entire  portion  of  the 
population  which  by  wealth,  edu- 
catioD,  and  consequent  intelligence 
is  entitled  to  the  largest  share  of 
political  power,  has  held  aloof  from 
it.  When,  therefore,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland  gives 
nndne  power  to  those  who,  being 
least  entitled  to  it,  are  also  least 


affected  to  the  Empire,  whilst  it  fj&ils 
to  give  due  power  to  those  who  are 
the  most  entitled  to  it,  and  who  are 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  union, 
the  time  has  come  for  a  change. 
When,  too,  the  result  of  the 
present  state  of  things  is  to  give 
undue  power  to  a  policy  so  violent 
and  extreme  as  to  be  outside  the 
paJe  both  of  Liberalism  and  Conser- 
vatism, and  of  a  nature  so  revolu- 
tionary as  to  endanger  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  the  matter  is  too 
serious  to  admit  of  further  delay. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  true 
that  any  reform  which  tends  to 
restore  to  property  and  intelligence 
its  due  power,  will  tend  in  an  equal 
degree  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Home  Rule  faction  and  strengthen 
Imperial  interests  in  Ireland. 

We  therefore  are  of  opinion,  to 
use  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  words,  that 
*  great  improvement  would  occur, 
and  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity would  accrue,'  by  making 
such  changes  as  would  place  the 
present  distribution  of  seats  on  a 
satisfactory  and  justifiable  basis,  and 
we  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
those  changes. 

Let  us  before  proceeding  further 
clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
seatis  in  Ireland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  counties 
have  not  their  due  share  of  repre- 
sentation. 

In  the  next,  there  are  gross  in- 
equalities in  the  representation  of 
the  counties. 

In  the  third,  there  are  still  more 
gross  inequalities  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  boroughs. 

We  have  already  given  figures  in 
support  of  the  second  and  third  of 
these  statements.  We  will  proceed 
now  to  make  good  the  first,  the 
more  especially  as  it  is  not  so  pal- 
pably manifest  as  the  other  two, 
and  as  it  has  been  more  than  once 
seriously  called  in  question. 

It  is  desirable  in  any  discussion 
on  this  subject  to  be  thoroughly  in 
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accord  as  to  the  criteria  to  be  taken 
for  calculating  the  sbare  of  repre- 
sentation to  be  allotted  to  particular 
districts. 

Population  is  generally  considered 
as  the  first,  but  it  clearly  should  not 
be  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  considered 
80  in  our  Constitution.  Wealth, 
representing  as  it  does  to  a  conside- 
rable extent  the  degree  of  interest 
particular  persons  or  places  presu- 
mably have  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire,  forms  an  important  consider 
ration,  and  justly  so.  Taxation  as 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire 
is  also  an  important  element.  Edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  where  any 
comparison  can  in  these  respects  be 
instituted,  form  also  matters  for 
consideration.  Where  the  franchise 
is  equal,  as  in  comparing  one  county 
with  another,  or  one  borough 
with  another,  the  number  of  electors 
is  an  important  criterion.  Bat 
when  we  come  to  compare  counties 
cigainst  boronghs,  where  the  fran- 
chises  are  different,  this  criterion, 
though  of  some  use,  cannot  be 
adopted  as  decisive.  Unfortunately, 
the  returns  of  the  Irish  census  of 
187 1  as  regards  education  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  yet  published, 
so  that  we  have  no  recent  reliable 
figures  as  to  the  comparative  state 
of  the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
different  districts. 

We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves by  taking  population  and 
wealth»as  our  criteria : — 


Population  of  the  boronghs 

„         „        counties 
Valuation  of  the  boroughs 

M  „      counties 

Number  of  electors — 

for  the  boroughs 
„      counties . 
Representation — 

for  the  boroughs — ^members 
,,      counties  ,, 


.       866,412 

.    4.544*909 
.  €1,962,363 

^"455»5S9 

.       50.185 
.      173*361 


37 
64 


Upon  the  basis  of  population  the 
boroughs  onght  to  have  1 7  members 
and  the  counties  84. 

Upon  the  basis  of  valuation  the 
boroughs  should  have  16  and  the 
counties  85. 


Upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
electors  the  boroughs  should  have 
23  and  the  counties  78. 

By  all  these  tests,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  borough  represents-  ' 
tion  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
what  it  onght  to  be. 

In  a  consideration  as  to  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  allocated  to 
the  boroughs  and  to  the  counties, 
the  test  of  the  number  of  electors 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
least  decisive ;  yet  it  has  been  upon 
this  particular  test  that  the  present 
distribution  of  power  has  been 
defended,  and  conclusions  drawn 
against  the  transfer  of  any  seats 
from  the  boroughs  to  the  counties. 

Mr.  Butt,  of  Home  Rule  no- 
toriety, addressed  in  October  1872 
three  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
he  argues  against  such  a  transfer. 
He  contended  that  the  present 
state  of  the  town  representation  in 
Ireland  was  such  as  to  exclude  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  from  any 
share  of  it,  and  that  this  state  of 
things  continued  to  exist  becanse 
the  Imperial  Parliament  bad  never 
found  time  to  apply  to  Ireland  the 
principles  which  were  adopted  in 
England,  in  the  review  and  re- 
adjustment of  the  representation 
which  was  effected  in  the  year 
1867-68.  He  thought  that  by  ex- 
tending in  their  entirety  to  Ireland 
the  principles  of  the  English  Beform 
Act,  Ireland  would  obtain  a  good 
and  efficient  system  of  town  repre- 
sentation. Assimilate  the  firancluse, 
form  new  electoral  districts,  and 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  population 
close  to  the  boundaries  of  a  borough 
similar  to  that  of  the  borough,  extend 
the  boundaries. 

His  argument  in  support  of  the 
present  proportion  of  borough  to 
county  representation  rests  upon 
a  comparison  in  this  respect  of 
Ireland  with  England  and  Soot- 
land,  instead  of  upon  the  actaal 
circumstances  of  Ireland  herself, 
and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  it 
consequently  has  but  little  weight. 
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The  material  circnmstances  of 
the  two  conntrieQ  aae  so  very  dif- 
feienty  that  we  have  no  choice  left 
in  deciding  upon  the  proportion  of 
horongh  and  coontj  representation 
in  Ireland,  bnt  to  take  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  as  onr  criteria. 

Taking  them  then  as  snch,  we 
find  that  in  the  counties  there  is 
one  member  for  every  71,014  of 
the  population,  whilst  in  the 
boroughs  there  is  one  for  every 
23,416  of  the  population.  In  the 
ooanties  tliere  is  one  member  for 
every  I7S,993Z.  of  the  valuation,  in 
the  boroughs  one  for  every  53,03  7Z. 
of  the  valuation. 

Independently  of  the  arguments 
be  employs,  others  have  also  been 
nied  against  a  transfer,  but  they  are 
of  a  much  weaker  nature. 

It  was  contended  that  the  county 
repreflentation  of  Ireland,  however 
respectable  and  important^  was  of 
an  extremely  monotonous  character, 
for  ^  oonstatuency  consisted  almost 
exclnsively  of  landlords  and  tenants. 
On  the  other  hand,  boroughs  were 
important  centres  of  representation, 
and  were  the  only  means  by  which 
various  interests  could  find  repre- 
Bentation  in  the  House. 

It  was  also  contended  that  the 
oonniy  electors  were  not  so  inde- 
pendent as  the  borough  electors, 
tbat  variety  in  the  representation 
was  essential,  and  that  members  of 
the  trading,  professional,  and  mer- 
cantile classes  had  no  chance  of 
being  returned,  except  for  a 
borongh. 

These  arguments  are,  of  course, 
all  entitled  to  respect,  but  they  are 
iiot  of  such  weight  as  to  justify  the 
boronghs  having  an  undue  share  of 
tbe  representation,  as  they  at  pre* 
Mnt  have. 

It  is  clear  from  authentic  tables 
tbat,  whether  the  proportion  is  cal- 
culated according  to  population  or 
According  to  valuation,  the  boroughs 


have  an  undue  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation. Even  if  all  the  towns 
with  over  2,000  inhabitants  were 
added  to  the  present  boroughs,  the 
borough  representation  would  still 
be  in  excess  of  its  due  proportion. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  few  towns 
in  Ireland  where  borough  interests 
may  really  be  said  to  exist.  In 
England  there  are  numerous  great 
manufacturing  centres,  but  in  Ireland 
there  are  few  such.  Ireland  being 
so  purely  an  agricultural  country, 
the  interests  of  all  her  small 
boroughs,  one  or  two  in  the  North 
excepted,  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  agricultural  as  the  county  in« 
terests.* 

We  quite  concur  in  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Mayo,  that  in  a 
country  where  agriculture  forms 
the  principal  staple  of  industry,  the 
interests  of  the  small  boroughs  are 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
counties,  and  we  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  take  away 
the  representatives  from  certain 
very  small  insignificant  boroughs, 
and  give  them  to  large  and  flourish- 
ing agricultural  county  constituent 
cies. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the 
changes  which  appear  to  us  to  be  de- 
sirable, we  will  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made,  first  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, and  then  by  a  Conservative 
Government,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  representative  system 
of  Ireland. 

In  1866,  when  the  Liberals  were 
in  power,  Mr.  Fortescue,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  Ire- 

We  need  not  allude  to  the  portion 
of  it  relating  to  the  franchise.  He 
regarded  the  small  size  and  import- 
ance (both  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion and  electors)  of  many  of  the 


'  Tins  u  Toiy  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  addremes  at  the  late  General  Election, 
vheo  the  bonmgh  candidates  vent  in  iot  the  same  sabjects  as  the  county  Qandidates. 
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boronglis  as  'nndoubtedly  a  great 
fault  in  the  Irish  system  of  repre- 
sentation/ and  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  question  as  to  what  could  be 
done  to  remove  that  fault.  Having 
.referred  to  the  English  boroughs, 
he  said : — 

Upon  a  contrast  between  the  two  countries, 
there  appear  to  be  very  few  places  in  Ire- 
land wmch  have  such  large  and  decided 
claims  for  increased  representation  to  bo 
taken  into  account  to  presence  the  balance 
between  urban  and  ruial  constituencies  as  to 
justify  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  pro- 
posing any  extensive  transfer  of  seats  to 
other  places,  the  transfer  being  only  pos- 
sible by  the  withdrawal  of  seats  from 
boroughs  already  represented,  which  would 

'  make  such  a  revolutibn  in  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation as  Her  Majest/s   Government 

'  think  would  not  l">r>  justified  l^y  the  faot-. 
Mild  such  as  tln-y  think  it  A^ouM  imt  U'TIi'Mi- 
tiiity  f)  projMis*'  Im  r.irliajiM'iit. 

Ht^  ilien  saiil  that,  after  careful 
roiisideralioii,  Her  ^Majesty's  (Jo- 
vemment  were  of  opinion  that  there 
were  only  thi*ee  cases  which  re- 
quired, and  which  were  so  excep- 
tional as  to  justify,  a  transfer  of 
seats — ^namely,  Dublin  City,  Cork 
County,  and  the  Queen's  University. 
*  To  obtain  these  three  seats,  he  pro- 
posed to  combine  six  of  the  small 
boroughs,  taking  those  which  ad- 
mitted most  easHy  of  combination. 
After  that  was  done,  there  were 
seven  other  boroughs  (with  below 
8,000  inhabitants  each)  which  it  was 
proposed  to  augment  so  as  to  pro- 
duce considerable  population  and 
good  constituencies. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  to 
create  a  certain  number  of  district  boroughs, 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  producing  in  every  respect 
important  constituencies. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  that  principle 
further,  but  we  have  limited  ourselves  to 
the  population,  selected  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land. We  believe  that  we  shall  thus  suc- 
ceed in  removing  the  worst  evils  which 
would  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Irish 
system,  and  in  raising  to  a  sufficient  amount 
the  number  of  voters  in  the  smaller 
boroughs  of  Ireland. 

My  belief  is  that,  if  these  proposals  be 
adopted,  they  will  improve  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  the  representative  system 
which  has  hitherto  existed  in  that  country. 


The  proposals  received,  however, 
little  favour  in  the  House,  and  had 
they  been  adopted  would,  we  con- 
sider,  have  gone  ojily  a  very  short  way 
towards  accomplishing  the  necessary 

.  reforms.  The  Bill  wHch  contained 
them  came  to  an  untimely  end,  the 
Government  of  which  Mr.  Fortescue 
was  a  member  having  resigned. 

The  Bill  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
us  now  as  showing  that  that  Go- 
vernment had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  application  to  Ireland 
of  the  system  of  grouping  small 
towns  together  so  as  to  get  one  ro- 

.  spectable-sized  constituency  was 
desirable. 

Two  years  passed  before  the  sub- 
ject was  ajrain  brought  nnd*»r  th** 

.  foiiHideintii'U  ot*tlitiHoust-,aiKl  tht-ji 
the  sflieiue  eiiuinatt'il  from  a  i'on- 
scrvjitive  (loveniinent. 

In  1S68  L<>r«l  Mayi».  iLt-  4'iii.' 
jSooretary  for  Ireland,  introduced  an 
Irish  Beform  Bill.  Having  dealt 
with  the  fituiohise,  he  proceeded  to 
state  the  alterations  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  distribution  of 
seats.  He  quoted  figures,  showing 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
and  the  population  of  the  country 
thirty  of  the  boroughs  represented. 
He  showed  how  strong  a  claim  the 
four  counties  of  Cork,  Tipperaiy, 
Down,  and  Tyrone  had  for  increased 
representation,  and  he  went  on  to 
submit  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  them  that  increased  re- 
presentation.   How  was  that  to  be 

.  done  f  He  did  not  think  they  could 
take  any  member  from  any  of  the 
towns  returning  two  members.  He 
stated  that  the  Oovernment  rejected 
the  idea  of  grouping  (upon  reasons 
to  which  we  will  presently  advert), 

-  and  then  he  went  on  to  say : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  Way  in  wbidi 
a  result  so  much  to  bo  desired  can  W 
obtained,  is  by  requesting  a  certain  number 
of  boroughs  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  favour  of 
those  laige  constituencies  that,  I  Uiiak, 
deserve  additional  representation.  \Ve 
propose  to  deal  with  the  question  on  tho 
principle  that  in  no  case  except  one  shall 
existing  local  representation  be  removed 
from  too  locality  in  which  it  is  now,  and 
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ve  shall  be  able,  without  the  removal  of 
representation  from  its  locality,  to  create 
btdltby,  good,  and  inflaential  constituencies. 

The  nniqnepart  of  the  scheme  was 
the  form  of  bestowal  on  the  parti- 
cnlar  counties  of  the  additional  seat. 
That  seat  was  not  to  be  given  to  the 
whole  county,  nor  was  it  to  be  given 
as  a  seat  for  theminoriiy,  bat  it  was 
to  be  bestowed  on  a  division  of  the 
connfy.  For  example,  Downpatrick 
was  to  yield  its  seat  to  a  division  of 
County  Down;  and  so  the  result 
would  be  that  one  portion  of  the 
county,  say  abont  two-thirds,  would' 
return  two  members,  and  the  other 
third  one  member. 

A  more  clumsy  scheme  could 
liardly  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
tbe  proposal  was  open  to  the  charge 
brought  against  it  by  Mr.  (now 
Judge)  Lawson : — 

The  ohject  clearly  was  to  perpetuate  the 
t«Titorial  influence  that  ruled  over  the  repre- 
oeotation  of  theso  counties,  and  to  prevent 
the  application  of  the  representation  of 
loisonties  scheme. 

Two  boroughs  were  to  be  dis- 
franchised in  Cork,  and  the  seats 
given  to  the  West  Eidiug  of  the 
county.  Three  boroughs  were  to 
be  disfranchised  in  the  other  coun- 
ties of  Down,  Tyrone,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  and  the  seats  given  to  divi- 
aoDs  of  those  counties,  and  the 
borough  of  Portarlington  was  to  be 
disfranchised  and  the  seat  given  to 
the  dty  of  Dublin  as  a  minority 
i^presentative. 

So  much  objection  was  made  to 
tbis  scheme  also  that  it  was  with- 
•irawn,  and  the  Irish  Eeform  Act 
of  1868  simply  effected  some  altera-, 
tions  in  the  franchise.  The  mere 
proposal,  however,  is  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  instruction  for  us.  The 
scheme  of  grouping  is  rejected,  but 
we  have  three  new  principles  re- 


cognised by  the  Government:— 
1st.  That  increased  representation 
should  be  given  to  the  larger 
counties;  2nd.  That  certain  small 
boroughs  should  be  disfranchised; 
and,  3rd.  That  the  minority  clause 
should  be  applied. 

We  thus  have  the  schemes  of  two 
Governments  as  guides  in  any 
efforts  that  may  be  made  to  remove 
the  most  striking  inequalities,  and 
to  place  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land on  a  more  satisfactory  and 
equitable  basis.  It  appears  to  ns 
that  both  schemes  fell  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  case ;  and 
that  the  real  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  adoption 
of  certain  portions  of  both  of  them, 
and  in  the  extension  of  certain 
principles  recognised  by  both  of 
them.  We  think  it  may  be  taken 
as  tolerably  well  settled  that  Ireland 
will  not  receive  any  additional 
seats.*  There  are,  it  is  true,  two 
seats  properly  belonging  to  Ireland 
which  are  at  present  vacant,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  unallocated. 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  bestowed 
where  they  are  most  wanted,  but 
any  changes  beyond  this  in  the  way 
of  giving  additional  representation 
to  certain  districts  or  places  must 
be  effected  by  a  redistribution  of  the 
seats  already  apportioned  to  Ireland. 
It  has  been  the  habit  in  Ireland  to 
discuss  the  question  of  redistribu- 
tion from  such  decided  party  points 
of  view  that  we  gain  little  assist- 
ance from  the  schemes  put  forward 
there.  One  party  insists  that  Ulster 
is  not  sufficiently  represented; 
another,  which  has  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  small  boroughs,  de- 
claims  violently  against  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  of  them.  Each,  in  fact, 
seeks  to  gain  somewhat  for  its  own 
party  by  the  change.    The  subject 


*  A  Return  vrns  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session,  in  irhich  a  comparison 
»as  made  bet^reen  the  number  of  representatives  and  the  population  and  taxation  of  the 
^biee  comitries.  It  vma  shown  that,  according  to  population,  £ngland  ought  to  havo 
470  members  instead  of  490,  Scotland  ought  to  have  70  instead  of  60,  and  Ireland  112 
instead  of  105.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  taxation,  England  would  have  514 
members,  Scotland  79,  and  Ireland  65.  If,  however,  a  mean  were  taken  between  the 
two,  Eogland  would  be  entitled  to  494  members,  Scotland  to  75,  and  Ireland  to  89. 
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shonld  be  treated  on  mncli  broader 
grounds  than  these.  "No  regard 
should  be  taken  of  the  provinces  ; 
no  regard  had  to  the  creed,  race,  or 
political  opinions  of  the  en&anchLsed 
or  disfranchised  communities.  The 
object  is  to  distribute  the  number 
of  seats  as  equitably  as  possible. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
counties  are  under-represented,  that 
the  borough  interests  are  in  many 
cases  identical  with  the  county 
interests,  and  that  there  are  not  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland  more  than 
some  half-dozen  places  which  have 
distinct  interests  as  boroughs,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  sound 
principle  upon  which  to  go  is,  first 
to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the 
representation  of  counties.  This 
would  be  done  by  giving  additional 
representation  to  some,  and  by  with- 
drawing some  of  the  over-repre- 
sentation of  others;  and  it  would 
necessitate  a  transfer  of  some  five  or 
sit  seats  from  the  boroughs  to  the 
counties,which  would  in  some  degree 
rectify  the  present  undue  proportion 
of  representation  enjoyed  by  the 
boroughs.  Theremainmg  seats  (with 
one  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allade)  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  equitably  as  possible 
amongst  the  to  wns  most  considerable 
for  wealth  and  population,  or  where 
any  convenient  group  of  towns 
which  would  produce  a  better  and 
more  enlarged  constituency  than  a 
particular  town  can  be  formed, 
amongst  such  groups. 

The  adoption  of  general  principles 
such  as  those  would  give  the  proper 
share  of  representation  to  those 
most  entitled  to  it,  and  would  re- 
move any  scheme  founded  thereon 
entirely  beyond  reproach  as  being 
based  on  party  considerations. 

Nor  will  anything  less  than  a 
general  scheme  such  as  this  place 
the  distribution  of  political  power 
in  Ireland  on  an  equitable  basis. 
Those  we  have  alluded  to  above 
failed  completely  to  grapple  with 
the  real  exigencies  of  the  subject, 
and  were  in  fact  little  more  than 


local  extensions  of  certain  con- 
stituencies, whilst  what  is  actually 
required  is  the  transfer  of  repre- 
sentation from  certain  districts  of 
the  country  to  certain  other 
districts. 

The  pages  of  a  magpkzine  are  not  a 
suitable  place  for  the  production  of 
numerous  figures  and  calculations, 
and  we  can  at  present  therefore  only 
sketch  out  the  application  of  the 
principles  above  laid  down,  and  state 
the  supporting  arguments. 

We  will  deal  first  with  the 
counties. 

There  are  certain  counties  en- 
titled to  a  considerable*  increase. 
To  have  their  proper  representation, 
Cork  County  should  have  five 
members,  Down  four,  Tipperary, 
Antrim,  and  Tyrone  three  each; 
possibly  also  Armagh  and  Galway 
County  might  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  a  third  member.  There 
are  certain  other  counties,  such  as 
Carlow,  Louth,  Longford,  and 
Leitrim,  from  which  a  member 
should  be  taken  away,  as  neither 
their  population,  valuation,  nor 
number  of  electors  entitles  them  to 
more  than  one  member.  The  result 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
the  addition  of  five  or  six  seats  to 
the  county  representation,  and 
this,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is 
quite  justifiable. 

To  proceed  to  the  towns  which 
require  additional  representation. 
These,  we  believe,  are  three  in 
number — Dublin,  Belfast^  and 
Londonderry — the  two  former  hav- 
ing at  present  only  two  members 
each,  the  latter  only  one.  About  giv- 
ing a  third  member  to  Dublin  no 
question  can  be  raised,  and  Bel&st 
also  is  clearly  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional member,  the  number  of 
electors  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  number  in  Dublin.  London- 
derry has  outstripped  Galway  in 
population  and  in  wealth,  and  has  a 
larger  constituency  than  Waterford, 
and  has  therefore  a  greater  right  of 
two  members  than  either  of  those 
towns. 
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Three  more  seats  have  therefore 
to  be  provided*  As  regards  the 
creation  of  new  boroughs,  there 
are  three  places  which  seem  entl. 
tied  to  representation — ^Kingstown, 
Qaeenstown,  and  Lorgan ;  and  we 
think  also  that  the  Qaeen's  Univer- 
dfy  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  a  seat. 

These  seats  being  required,  the 
next  point  is,  how  to  obtain  them. 

When  the  English  Beform  Bills 
of  1866  and  1867  were  being  con- 
sidered, two  rival  schemes  were  pro- 
posed  for  providing  the  number  of 
seats  that  were  required ;  one,  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  smakllest 
boroughs,  the  other  the  taking  awaj 
one  representative  from  certain 
towns  returning  two.  This  latter 
Gch^me  was  ultimatelj  adopted, 
though  at  the  same  time,  conse- 
quent on  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  a 
few  of  the  smallest  boroughs  were 
absolutely  disfranchised. 

Were  the  scheme  which  was 
adopted  in  England  applied  to  Ire- 
land, only  one  seat  could  be  gained — 
namely,  Galway — against  which  of 
course  considerable  objection  would 
be  made,  thongh,  having  regard  to 
the  large  number  of  fireemeu  in  the 
constituency  of  Oalway,  the  large 
number  of  illiterate  electors,  and 
the  gross  interference  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  in  elections,  we 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  Galway  should  be  made  to  sur- 
render one  seat.  The  other  re- 
quisite seats  can  therefore  only 
be  obtained  by  disfranchising  a 
efficient  number  of  the  smallest 
bonmghs. 

Ten  of  the  31  boroughs  in  Ire- 
land have  each  less  than  6,750 
population;  ten  of  them  a  less 
valuation  than  10,100^.  each;  ten 
of  them  a  constituency  under  32a 
electors.  Portarlington,  the  smallest 
of  all,  has  a  population  of  2,706,  its 
Talnation  is  4,291^.,  and  the  number 
of  electors  136.  Mallow  has  a 
population  of  4,165,  a  valuation  of 
^i478i.,  and  247  electors.  These 
are  the  constituencies,  these  the 
important  borough  interests,  about 


which  such  a  fuss  is  made.  Mr. 
Fortescue  regarded  the  small  size 
and  importance  of  many  of  the 
boroQghs  as  undoubtedly  a  great 
fault  in  the  Irish  system  of  repre- 
sentation, and  Mr.  Disraeli  con- 
sidered that  the  boroueh  repre- 
sentation in  Ireland  had  not  that 
robust  character  which  prevails  in 
England,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in 
Scotland. 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  pre- 
tend that  these  miserable  little 
boroughs  have  any  distinct  interests 
as  boroughs  which  require  so  great 
a  degree  of  representation  as  they 
at  present  enjoy.  The  few  advan- 
tages which  small  boroughs  were 
supposed  to  have — such  as  that  of 
introducing  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  class  of  members  which 
otherwise  would  not  gain  admission 
— no  longer  exists  and  their  disadvan- 
tages have  become  more  apparent. 
No  argument  for  their  retention 
can  therefore  be  based  upon  the 
ground  of  special  utility,  and  the 
only  claim  they  have  to  representa- 
tion is  their  prescriptive  title,  a 
claim  which  is  not  of  much  weight 
in  the  matter  of  representation. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  where 
requisite  there  should  be  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  disfranchising 
them  entirely,  beginning  of  course 
with  the  smallest. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  words  when  in- 
troducing the  Bill  in  1866  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats  in  England 
are  so  thoroughly  applicable  to 
Ireland,  that  we  cannot  refrain  £rom 
quoting  them  :— 

I  think  (he  said)  we  mnst  be  prepared  to 
take  our  stand  upon  the  foUowiDg  rerj  clear 
and  simple  ground.  There  are  large  and 
important  oommnnities,  many  of  them  grow- 
ing communities,  both  in  counties  and  in 
towns,  others  of  them  stationanr,  but  haring 
the  one  feature  in  common  that  they  are 
not  represented  within  the  walls  of  this 
House  in  any  sort  of  proportion  to  what 
we  may  fairly  call  their  just  demands.  If 
we  are  to  search  for  the  means  of  making 
the  representation  of  those  great  commu- 
nities more  adequate,  it  is  quite  clear,  I 
think,  that  we  can  most  adequately  obtain 
the  means  of  meeting  the  fair  demands  of 
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justice  and  of  groviug  populations  by 
resorting  to  n  curtiiilment  of  the  still  very 
abundant,  and  indeed  superabundant^  sys- 
tem of  representation  of  small  boroughs 
which  continues  to  prevail. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  however, 
to  resort  in  many  instances  to 
actual  disfranchisement  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  grouping  is  adopted.  That 
principle  has  been  in  force  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales  since  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily,  but  the  proposal 
to  introduce  it  into  Ireland  has 
never  met  with  much  favour. 

When  Mr.  Fortescue  proposed  it 
in  1 866,  Mr.  Whiteside  said,  *  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  proposal  ?  It 
is  that  you  should  add  one  melan- 
choly little  place  to  another  melan- 
choly little  place,  and  then  their 
union  is  still  more  melancholy  than 
the  existence  of  either  of  then^ 
separately.' 

The  Conservative  Government, 
as  we  have  seen,  rejected  the  idea : 

Grouping  (said  Lonl  Mayo)  would  be  a 
system  altogether  now  in  Ireland,  and  wo 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
no  faiatorials  in  Ireland  whereby  a  satis- 
factory system  of  grouping  could  be  esta- 
blishwl. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  is,  that  grouping  in  Ireland 
would  bind  together  in  each  group  connti- 
tnencies  having  no  common  interest,  and 
which,  therefore,  instead  of  adding  to, 
would  rather  detract  from,  the  independence 
and  influence  of  the  borough  representation. 

We  are  unable  to  see  that  the 
newness  of  the  idea  is  any  argument 
against  it,  nor  are  we  able  to  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  grouping  would 
detract  from  the  independence  of 
the  borough  representation,  inas- 
much as  that  representation  is  by 
no  means  remarkably  independent 
at  present,  it  being  notorious  that 
in  some  of  these  small  Irish  boroughs 
the  influence  of  the  parish  priest  or 
of  a  local  attorney  is  decisive.  And 
as  regards  the  supposed  absence  of 
materials,  it  appears 'to  us  that  there 
are  certain  towns  which  could  be 
conveniently  formed  into  groups ; 
for  instance,  certain  of  the  towns  in 
Antrim^  Armagh,  Down,  Cork,  and 


Wexford,  towns  which  are  geo- 
graphically convenient,  and  which 
would  form  at  any  rate  better  and 
more  enlarged  constituencies  than 
ihe  present  miserable  little  boroughs 
which  *  represent  no  sensible  portion 
of  the  country.' 

We  think  a  good  deal  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  grouping  in  Ireland. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that 
several  of  the  smaller  boroughs  will 
have  to  surrender  their  seats,  and 
this  proceeding  would  not  be  so 
severe  upon  them  if,  instead  of  be<» 
ing  totally  disfranchised,  they  were 
permitted  to  continue  as  portions  of 
a  grouped  constituency.  In  the  next 
place,  the  adoption  of  the  system 
would  destroy  certain  undue  in- 
fluences  which  are  at  present  only 
powerful  from  the  fact  of  the  limited 
character  of  the  constituency.  Cer- 
tain  of  the  proposals  made  for 
grouping  have  carried  the  principle 
to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to 
justify  Mr.  Whiteside's  description 
above  quoted,  and,  by  reducing  it 
to  an  absurdity,  throw  contempt  on 
the  whole  proposal.  There  arc, 
however,  certain  natural  limits 
which  are  easily  discernible,  and  as 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  disposed 
of  in  this  way  will  not  be  rery  great, 
not  alone  are  we  unable  to  see  any 
decisive  force  in  the  arguments  used 
against  the  application  of  the  priu* 
ciple  to  Ireland,  but  we  are  dis- 
tinctly of  opinion  that  in  certain 
cases  the  principle  might  with  con- 
siderable advantage  be  adopted. 
The  changes  which  we  have  here 
advocated  will  result  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  several  three-cornered  con- 
stituencies, and  as  the  principle  has 
been  recognised  in  England  that  in 
such  constituencies  means  should  be 
given  to  ensure  the  representation 
of  the  minority,  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  same  principlo 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
Owing  partly  to  the  frequent  re- 
ductions of  the  franchise,  partly  to 
the  I^md  Act  and  Ballot  Act,  which 
destroyed  the  influence  of  the  land- 
lords,  and  partly  to  the  spread  of 
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ideas,  wliich  fifajow  their  effect  in 
setting  at  open  defiance  the  power 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
lower  classes  have  in  many  places 
beoomeomnipotent ;  and  neither  pro- 
perty, edncationy  nor  high  personal 
qualities  have   any  weight  when 
thrown  into  the  balance  against  the 
popular  canse.    The  resnlt  is  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  property  in 
Ireland  is  nnrepresented.    At  the 
last  General  Election  almost  all  the 
Sonthem,  Midland,  and  Western 
constitnencies  elected  as  members 
of  Parliament    men    representing 
views  so  extreme  as  to  completely 
isolate  the  members  who  hold  them. 
The  question  before  the  constitnen- 
ne?  on  fhaf  occa,«ion  >vas  one  Avliirli 
«|»l#»*ttle<l  loix^ibly  to  iUv  lowest  ]H»r- 
iKni    of    tlir    elet'tiM*,-.       Tlie   iiioiv 
Wfiiltliv  jKii'tiou  w«a"e  uuaUle  to  view 
wiik  juvour  an  ugiiiition  which,  if 
BQCcessfhl,  wonld  imperil  their  pro- 
per^ ;  the  more  intelligent  portion 
saw  the  hoUowness  of  the  cry,  and 
the  mischief  of  the  scheme.  Hence, 
therefore,  there  was  in  each  con- 
siitaency  a  large  number  opposed  to 
the  popular  cry ;  but.  as  they  were 
outnumbered  in  the  polling-booths, 
they  might  as  well  not  have  been  in 
existence  at  all.    Had  this  only  oc- 
curred in  a  few  constitnencies,  the 
regnlt  might  pass  without  remark ; 
bat  when  the  occurrence  was  so 
general  as  to  result  in  the  complete 
exclusion  of  an  important  class  from 
representation,  the   system  under 
which  such  a  result  is  practicable  is 
worthy  of  the  deepest  consideration. 
The  numerous  disadvantages  of 
the  complete  exclusion  from  power 
of  minorities  have  been  repeatedly 
stated.    Lord  Cairns,  in  one  of"  his 
speeches  on  the  Eeform  Bil],in  1867, 
aid, '  It  can  hardly  admit  of  con- 
tpoTergy  that  in  the  case  of  largo 
masses  in  our  large  towns,  the  great 
hoik  of  the  properly  cmd  intelli- 
gence will  be  found  of  necessity  in 
theminorilr,  and  not  in  the  majo- 
titj,'  and  the  statement  also  hardly 
admits  of  controversy  in  the  case 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Irish  con- 


stituencies. And  yet  it  is  this  in- 
telligence which  is  excluded  from 
political  power.  From  either  point 
of  view  this  is  to  be  deprecated,  but 
most  of  all  in  its  effect  on  the  per- 
sons who  are  excluded. .  Men  who 
find  that  they  have  no  political 
power  whatever,  and  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  any,  naturally  cease  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs  ;  yet  the 
importance  of  their  taking  part  in 
them  is  manifest,  especiidly  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  is  so  highly 
developed,  and  where  it  is  desirable, 
particularly  in  this  class,  to  keep  up 
as  much  as  possible  the  vitality  of 
political  life. 

The  mfinifest  remedv  for  the  e.v- 
«*lii.sioii  from  iMilitieal  ]M>\ver  of  a 
hij-ire  cljiijs  of  the  ]>opiiliitiou  is  to 
apply,  10  as  ufivat  an  extent  as  jm>s* 
si  Lip,  the  iiiiuorit^  ijclieiue,  aud  vv«^ 
think  that  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  applying  that  scheme  to 
any  three-cornered  constituencies 
that  may  be  formed  in  Ireland.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  matter  for  grave 
consideration  whether  the  counties 
which  (according  to  our  proposal) 
should  only  return  one  member, 
should  not  be  merged  into  the 
smallest  neighbouring  county,  and 
the  minority  scheme  then  applied. 

There  are  two  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  minority  system  to  Ireland: 
the  first,  the  system  at  present  in 
force  in  this  country,  that  of  giving 
each  elector  only  two  votes  in  a 
constituency  returning  three  mem- 
bers; the  second  is  the  system 
adopted  in  School  Board  elections, 
that  of  cumulative  voting.  The 
latter  enables  a  smaller  minority  to 
return  a  representative  than  the 
former,  and  is,  we  believe,  one  to 
the  adoption  of  which  public  opinion 
is  tending.  But  as  the  former  me- 
thod is  in  actual  operation  in  thi^ 
countiy,  and  as  identity  of  legisla- 
tion so  far  as  possible  is  the  soundest 
policy  for  Ireland,  we  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  defer  the  introduc- 
tion into  Ireland  of  the  system  of 
cumulative  voting  until  it  is  adopted 
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in  this  conntiy,  and  we  shoald  oon- 
sider  that  a  great  step  had  been 
gained  if  the  present  minoriiy  system 
were  introdnoed. 

We  mnsfc,  however,  hasten  to  a 
conclnsion.  We  have  shown  the 
irregularities  in  the  present  distri- 
bation  of  seats  in  Ireland,  and  we 
have  ventured  to  propose  a  scheme 
whicH  would  remove  some  of  the 
most  indefensible  of  them.  Let  us, 
before  finishing,  briefly  point  out  the 
expediency  of  dealing  with  this 
question  at  the  earliest  possible 
oate. 

It  is  not  a  year  since  we  had  the 
prospect  before  us  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  holding  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  great  parties  of  this 
country.  Circumstances  occurred 
which  changed  that  prospect.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
Conservative  party  can  remain  in 
power  for  ever.  Sooner  or  later  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  its 
power  will  decline,  and  if  the  Home 
ILule  party  has  then  the  same  Par- 
liamentaiT  strength  as  it  has  now, 
we  should  be  placed  in  the  unplea- 
sant position  m>m  which  we  have 
this  time  escaped.  It  appears  to  us 
that  any  reform  restoring  to  wealth 
and  education  and  the  mdustry  of 
the  country  their  proper  weight  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  cannot  but 
act  in  tiie  direction  of  strengthening 
the  connection  of  the  two  countries. 
The  present  unequal  distribution  of 
seats  £Etvours  a  party  with  which 
neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives 
can  ally  themselves,  and  which,  if 
permitted  to  carry  iis  wishes  into 
effect,  would  destroy  the  best  inte« 
rests  of  the  country.  A  suggestion 
was  made,  with  the  view  of  depriv- 
ing it  of  some  of  its  power,  that 
the  franchise  might  be  reformed 
upwards ;  but  such  a  step  would  be 
so  opposed  to  the  political  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  day,  that  it  could  only 
be  had  recourse  to  as  the  last  re- 
source. A  redistribution  of  seats 
would,  however,  have  a  somewhat 


similar,  though  not  so  great  an  efifect, 
and  would  rather  &11  in  with  than 
be  opposed  to  existing  political  ten- 
dencies. 

The  question  is  one  for  the  settle- 
ment of  which  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
liable information  is  essential.  The 
returns  presented  to  Parliament 
are  far  from  supplying  all  the 
requisite  information,  and  as  it  has 
been  now  generally  recognised  that 
a  redistribution  of  seats  in  Ireland 
is  necessary,  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  be  a  most  desirable  pro- 
ceeding if  a  Boyal  Commission  were 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  fttmish  its  Beport  and 
recommendation  for  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament. 

The  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  examine  into 
the  general  subject  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  end  of  last  month 
(June).  The  result  is  unknown  to 
us  now  while  we  write,  but  is  easy 
to  foresee ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  refusal  to  grant 
such,  a  Commission  will  involve 
Ireland  also.;  We  wish,  however, 
distinctly  to  point  out  that  the 
cases  are  not  analogous,  and  that 
the  argument  is  not  a  just  one. 
Parliamentary  seats  in  England 
were  redistributed  so  lately  as  1867, 
whilst  in  Ireland  they  have  not  beeoi 
redistributed  since  the  year  1800; 
and  were  all  the  suggestions  which 
we  have  above  made  carried  into 
effect^  they  would  do  nothing  more 
than  place  Ireland  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  iElngland. 

We  trust  therefore  that  the  ar- 
guments for  postponing  the  consi- 
deration of  this  matter  as  regards 
Ireland  will  not  be  permitted  to 
prevail,  and  we  hope  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  this 
subject — ^a  subject  intimately  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  true  inter- 
ests of  Ireland,  but  with  tliose  of 
the  Empire. 
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rE  new  towns,  or  suburbs  which 
spring  up  every  year  in  the 
Qeigbbourhood  of  London,  are  all 
bailt  upon  much  the  same  plan. 
Wholestreetsof  housespresent  exact 
duplicates  of  each  other,  eyen  to  the 
nimiber  of  steps  up  to  the  front 
door  and  the  position  of  the  scraper. 
In  the  country,  where  a  new  farm- 
house is  erected  about  once  in 
twenty  years,  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture  are  as  Taried  and  as  irregu- 
Iftras  in  town  they  are  prim  and 
aniform.  The  great  mass  of  farm- 
boos^  are  old,  and  some  are  very 
picturesque.  There  was  a  farm- 
house I  knew  which  was  almost  en- 
titled to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  an 
English  rural  homestead.  It  was  built 
at  a  spot  where  the  open  wild  down 
suddenly  fell  away  into  rich  meadow 
land.  Here  there  was  a  narrow  steep- 
sided  valley,  or  *  combe  ' — and  at  the 
moath  of  this,  well  sheltered  on 
three  sides  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  north-eastern  winds,  stood  the 
homestead.  A  spring  arose  some  way 
behind,  and  close  to  the  house 
widened  into  a  pool  which  was  still 
farther  enlarged  by  means  of  a  dam, 
forming  a  small  lake  of  the  clearest 
water.  This  lake  fed  a  mill-race 
lower  down.  The  farmyard  and 
rick-bartpn  were  a  little  way  up  the 
Mrrow  valley,  on  one  side  of  which 
there  was  a  rookery.  The  house  itself 
was  buili  in  the  pure  Elizabethan 
style ;  with  muUioned  windows,  and 
innumerable  gables  roofed  with  tiles. 
Nor  was  it  wanting  in  the  traditions 
of  the  olden  time.    This  fine  old 
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place  was  the  homestead  of  a  large 
farm  comprising  some  of  the  best 
land  of  the  district,  both  down  and 
meadow.  Another  farm-house,  stiU 
used  for  that  purpose,  stands  upon 
the  wildest  part  of  the  down,  and  is 
built  of  flint  and  concrete.  It  was 
erected  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  is  of  unusual  size.  The 
woodwork  is  all  solid  black  oak, 
good  enough  for  an  earl's  mansion. 
These  are  specimens  of  the  highest 
class  of  farm-house.  Immediately 
beneath  them  come  the  houses 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  They  vary  in  almost  every 
architectural  detail ,  and  the  materials 
differ  in  each  county;  but  the 
general  arrangement  is  the  same. 
They  consist  as  it  were  of  two 
distinct  houses  under  one  roof.  The 
front  is  the  dwelling  house  proper, 
usually  containing  a  kitchen,  sitting- 
room,  and  parlour.  The  back  con- 
tains the  wood-house  (coal-house 
now),  the  brewhouse — where  the 
beer  was  brewed,  which  frequently 
also  had  an  oven,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  dairy.  All  this  part 
of  the  place  is  paved  with  stone 
flags,  and  the  dairy  is  usually 
furnished  with  lattice-work  in 
front  of  the  windows,  so  that  they 
can  be  left  open  to  admit  the  cool 
air  and  not  thieves.  Coolness  is 
the  great  requisite  in  a  dairy,  and 
some  gentlemen  who  make  farming 
a  science  go  to  the  length  of  having 
a  fountain  of  water  constantly 
playing  in  it.  These  houses,  however, 
were  built  before  scientiflc  agricul- 
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tore  was  thought  ofl  The  wood-honse 
contained  the  wood  nsed  for  cooking 
and  domestic  purposes ;  for  at  that 
date  wood  was  nniversallj  used  in 
the  country,  and  coal  rarely  seen. 
The  wood  was  of  course  grown  on 
the  farm,  for  which  purpose  those 
wide    double  mound  hedges,  now 
rapidly    disappearing,  were  made. 
It  was  considered  a  good  arrange- 
ment to  devote  half  an  acre  in  some 
outlying    portion    of    the     farm 
entirely  to  wood,  not  only  for  the 
fire,  but  for  poles,  to  make  post9 
and  rails,  gates,  ladders,  <&o.    The 
coal  could  not  in  those  days  be 
oonyeyed  so  cheaply  as  it  now  is  by 
railways.    Such  as  was  used  had  to 
be  brought  by  the  slow  barges  on 
the  canals,  or  else  was  fetched  by 
the  farmers'  waggons  direct  from 
the  pit-mouth.  The  teams  were  not 
tmfi^uently  absent  two  days  and 
a  ni^ht  on  the  journey.      In  the 
outlymg     districts    this    difficulty 
in  obtaining   coal    practically  re- 
stricted the  available  fuel  to  wood. 
Now  the  wood-house  Is  used  as  much 
for  coal  as  wood.    Of  course  the 
great  stacks  of  wood — ^the  piles  of 
mggotsand  loffs — were  kept  outside, 
generally  in  the  same  enclosure  as 
tiie  ricks,  only  a  sufficient  number  for 
immediate  use  being  kept  under 
cover.  The  brewhouse  was  an  impor- 
tant feature  when  all  farmers  brewed 
their   own  beer    and  baked  their 
own  bread.    At  present  the  great 
majority  purchase  their  beer  from 
the    brewers,  although  some  still 
brew    large    quantities     for    the 
labourers'     drinking     in    harvest 
time.    At  a  period  when  compara- 
tively  little   ready  money  passed 
between  employer  and  employed, 
and  the  payment  for  work  was  xnade 
in  kind,  beer  was  a  matter  which 
required  a  great  deal  of  the  attention 
of  the  farmer,  and  absorbed  no  little 
of  his  time.    At  this  day  it  is  a 
disputed  matter  which  is  cheapest, 
to  buy  or  to  brew  beer :  at  that 
time  tiiere  was  no  question  about  it. 
It  was  indisputably  economical  to 


brew.  The  brewhouse  was  not 
necessarily  confined  to  that  use; 
when  no  brewing  was  in  progress 
it  was  often  made  a  kind  of  second 
dairy.  Over  these  offices  was  the 
cheese-room.  This  was  and  still  is 
a  long,  large,  and  lofty  room  in 
which  the  cheese  after  being  made 
is  taken  to  dry  and  harden.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  number  of  shelves 
upon  which  the  cheeses  are  arranged, 
and  as  no  two  can  be  placed  one  on 
the  other  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
maturing,  much  space  is  required. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  dairymaid 
and  her  assistant  to  turn  these 
cheeses  every  morning — a  work 
requiring  some  strength.  In  this 
part  of  &e  house  are  the  servants' 
rooms.  In  front  of  the  daiiy 
and  brewhouse  is  a  paved  court 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  in  this 
court  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  well,  or  ho^-tub,  for  the 
refuse  of  the  dairy.  Sometimes,  hut 
not  often  now,  the  pig-stye  is 
just  outside  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  court.  In  this  court,  too, 
the  butter  is  generally  churned, 
under  a  *skilling'  which  covers  half 
of  it.  Here  also  the  buckets  are 
washed,  and  other  similar  duties 
performed.  The  labourers  come 
here  to  receive  their  daily  allowance 
of  beer. 

Most  farm-houses  in  large  arable 
farms  were  originally  built  so  as 
to    have    a    small   dairy   at    the 
back;   though  there    was  a   time 
when    the    arable     farmer    never 
thought    of   keei)ing    a  cow,  and 
butter  and  cheese  were  unknown, 
except  as  luxuries,  in  his  establish- 
ment.    This  was  during  the  con-  I 
tinuance  of  the  Com  Laws,  when  j 
everything  was  sacrificed  to  tlie  one  I 
great  object  of  growing  wheat.    It 
was  not  impossible  in  those  days  to 
find  a  whole  parish  (I  know  of  one 
myself)  in  which  there  was  not  a 
single  cow.    Now  the  great  object 
is  meat,  then  it  was  com.    But  at 
the  time  when  most  of  the  farm- 
houses were  erected,  the  system  of 
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a^cnlinre  pursued  was  a  judicious 
miztnre  of  the  dairy  and  the  corn- 
field, so  that  very  few  old  farm- 
houses  exist  which  hare  not  some 
form  of  dairy  attached.  In  the 
oom-growing  times,  most  of  the 
Terdsmt  meadows  now  employed  to 
graze  cattle,  or  for  producing  hay, 
were  ploughed  up.  This  may  be 
seen  by  the  regular  furrows,  unmis- 
takeable  evidences  of  the  plough. 
When  com  declined  in  price  through 
the  influx  of  foreign  produce,  the 
land  was  again  laid  down  in  grass, 
and  most  of  it  continues  so  till  this 
honr.  It  might  be  roughly  esti- 
mated that  England  now  contains 
a  third  more  meadow  land  than  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present 
centary,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempt to  plough  up  the  downs. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class 
of  farmsteads, — low  thatched  build- 
ings, little  better  than  large 
cottages,  and  indeed  frequently 
converted  into  dwellings  for 
labourers.  These  are  generally 
found  on  small  farms,  and  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  a  number  of 
small  landed  proprietors.  These 
freeholders  built  houses  according 
to  their  means.  In  process  of  time 
they  were  bonght  up  by  the  great 
landowners,  and  the  farms  thrown 
together,  when  the  houses  were 
nsed  for  other  purposes.  Some  may 
still  bo  found,  especially  in  dairy 
districts.  In  these  the  principal 
part  of  the  house  is  usually  the 
daily,  which  absorbs  at  least  half 
of  the  ground  floor,  and  opens  on 
the  kitchen,  in  which  the  family  sit, 
and  in  which  their  food  is  often 
cooked.  The  eaves  of  the  house 
are  low,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
appliances  for  comfort.  The  yeomen 
who  originally  lived  in  these  places 
in  all  respects  resembled  the 
kbonrers  with  whom  they  ate  and 
drank  and  held  the  most  familiar 
interooarse.  Their  labourers  even 
slept  in  the  same  bedrooms  as  the. 
&mily.  But  these  men,  thon?h 
they  miogled  so  freely  with  tne 


labourer,  were  his  worst  enemy. 
The  little  profit  they  made  was 
entirely  accumulated  by  careful 
economy.  They  were  avaricious 
and  penurious  to  the  last  degree, 
and  gmdged  every  halfpenny  to 
the  labouriug  man.  They  were, 
and  the  remnant  of  them  still  are, 
the  determined  opponent  of  all 
progress.  The  interior  of  some  of 
these  cottage-farmsteads, which  still 
exist,  is  almost  Dutch-like  in  sim- 
plicity and  homeliness.  The  fire- 
place is  of  a  vast  size,  fitted  with 
antique  iron  dogs  for  burning  wood, 
and  on  it  swing  the  irons  to  sus- 
tain the  great  pot.  On  each  side, 
right  under  the  chimney,  are  seats, 
the  ingle-nook  of  olden  times.  The 
chimney  itself  is  very  large,  being 
specially  built  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  sides  of  bacon  by  smoking. 
The  chimney-piece  is  ornamented 
with  a  few  odd  figures  in  crockery- 
ware,  half-a-dozen  old  brass  candle- 
sticks, and  perhaps  a  snuff-box  or 
tobacco-dish.  The  floor  is  composed 
of  stone  flags — ^apt  to  get  slimy 
and  damp  when  the  weather  is 
about  to  change, — and  the  wide 
chinks  between  them  are  filled  with 
hardened  dirt.  In  the  centre  there 
is  a  piece  of  carpet  on  which  the 
table  stands,  but  the  rest  of  ihe 
room  is  bare  of  carpeting,  except 
the  hearth-mg.  The  low  window 
has  a  seat  let  into  the  wall  under  it. 
The  furniture  of  the  apartment  is 
utilitarian  in  the  strictest  sense. 
There  is  nothing  there  for  ornament 
or  luxury,  or  even  for  ease ;  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Grenerally  there  is  a  dresser,  above 
which,  on  shelves,  the  dishes  and 
plates  are  arranged.  A  tall  upright 
eight-day  clock,  with  a  brazen  face, 
and  an  inscription  which  tells  that 
it  was  manufactured  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  stands  in  one 
comer,  and  solemnly  ticks  in  its 
coffin-like  panelled  case.  On  each 
side  of  the  fireplace  there  is  an 
arm-chair,  often  cushioned  with  a 
fox  or  badger  skin,  and  a  great 
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brazen  wanmng-pan  hasgs  near  the 
door.  There  is  no  ceiling  properly 
so  called.  These  old  houses  T^ere 
always  built  with  a  huge  beam,  and 
you  can  see  the  boards  of  the  floor 
above,  which  are  merely  white- 
washed. A  fowling-piece,  once  a 
flint-lock,  now  converted  to  the  per- 
cussion cap  system,  hangs  against 
the  beam,  and  sometimes  dried 
herbs  may  be  seen  there  too.  The 
use  of  herbs  is,  however,  going  out 
of  date.  In  the  evening  when  the 
great  logs  of  wood  smoulder  upon 
the  enormous  hearth  and  cast 
flickering  shadows  on  the  walls, 
revealing  the  cat  slumbering  in  the 
ingle-nook,  and  the  dog  blinking 
on  the  rug  —  when  the  fanner 
slowly  smokes  his  long  clay  pipe 
with  his  jug  of  ale  beside  him, 
such  an  interior  might  furnish  agood 
subject  for  a  painter.  Let  the  artist 
who  wishes  to  secure  such  a  scene 
&om  oblivion  set  to  work  speedily, 
for  these  things  are  fast  fading 
away. 

All  these  three  classes  of  farm- 
house are  usually  well  supplied  with 
vegetables  from  the  garden  at- 
tached. The  garden  in  fact  was, 
and  skill  is,  an  object  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  farmer,  quite 
as  much  as  the  allotment  to  the 
labourer.  He  reckons  to  receive 
from  it  his  whole  supply  of  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
varieties  of  table  vegetables  and 
salads.  These  constitute  an  im- 
portant item  when  there  is  a  large 
family.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
great  farmers,  although  even  these 
set  some  store  by  such  produce,  but 
the  middle  class.  It  is  usual  in 
Uiese  gardens  to  grow  immense 
quantities  of  cabbage  of  a  coarse 
kind,  and  also  of  lettuce,  onions, 
and  radishes,  all  of  which  are  &eely 
given  to  the  men  and  women  work- 
ing on  the  place  during  the  harvest. 
They  are,  in  fact,  grown  especially 
for  them.  At  the  dinner-hour  one 
or  more  men  of  the  number,  deputed 
by  the  rest,  come  up  to  the  house. 


One  carries  the  wooden  bottles,  or 
small  barrels  of  aJe,  which  are 
handed  out  from  the  dairy.  The 
other  repairs  to  the  garden,  and 
pulls  up  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
lettuce,  onions,  or  radishes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  patches  in- 
dicated to  him  by  the  employer. 
These  are  then  washed  in  the  court 
by  the  dairy,  where  there  is  almost 
always  a  pump,  and  are  then  taken 
out  to  the  men  and  shared  amongst 
them .  These  salads  make  an  agree- 
able addition  to  the  dry  bread  and 
cheese,  or  bacon.  The  custom  is 
an  old  one,  and  much  to  be  com- 
mended. It  costs  the  employer  next 
to  nothing,  and  is  an  element  in 
that  goodwill  which  should  exist 
between  him  and  the  labourer. 

On  some  farms  large  quantities 
of  fcait  are  grown — such  as  goose- 
berries, currants,  plums,  and  dam- 
sons. Most  have  enough  for  their 
own  use;  some  sell  a  considerable 
amount.  Outside  the  garden  is  the 
orchard.  Some  of  these  orchards 
are  very  extensive,  even  in  districts 
where  cider  is  not  the  ordinary 
beverage,  and  in  a  good  apple  year  the 
sale  of  the  apples  forms  an  important 
item  in  the  peculiar  emoluments  of 
the  farmer*s  wife.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  districts  in  which  the 
soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  apple,  bat 
as  a  rule  the  orchard  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  garden.  Some  of  the  real 
old  English  farmsteads  possess  the 
crowning  delight  of  a  filbert  walk, 
but  these  are  rare  now.  In  fact 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
steam,  and  the  general  revolution 
which  has  been  going  on  in  agricul- 
ture, has  gone  far  to  sweep  away 
these  more  pleasant  and  home-like 
features  of  the  farm.  It  becomes 
daily  more  and  more  like  a  mere 
official  residence,  so  to  speak.  The 
peculiar  home-like  aspect  of  a  farm- 
house is  gradually  disappearing. 

The  daily  life  of  the  middle-class 
dairy  farmer  begins  at  five  in  the 
morning. .  Basing  about  that  hoar, 
his.  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  men 
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baye  all  appeared,  and  tbat  they 
are  engaged  in  milking  the  cows. 
He  brealdbsts  at  six,  or  liaJf-past, 
and  the  whole  family  have  finished 
breakfiist  before  seven.  By  this 
time  the  day-labourers  have  come 
(the  milkers  are  nsnally  hired  by 
the  year),  and  the  master  has  to  go 
oat  and  pnt  them  on  to  their  jobs. 
Meantime  the  dairy  is  a  scene  of 
work  and  bnstle;  cheesemaking 
being  in  fnll  swing.  This  is  at 
least  superintended,  if  not  partly  per- 
formed, by  the  misiross  of  the  house. 
At  larger  £Eunns  it  is  the  bailiff  who 
rises  early  and  sees  that  the  la- 
bourers are  properly  employed;  and 
the  cheeseimaking  is  entrusted  to  a 
dairymaid  hired  at  high  wages,  who 
often  combines  with  that  duty  the 
office  of  general  housekeeper.  It 
was  once  the  practice  to  rise  even 
earlier  than  five,  but  there  are  not 
many  fermere  who  do  so  now.  On 
the  arable  farm,  which  is  generally 
mnch  larger,  the  master  has  almost 
always  got  a  bailiff,  or  head-carter, 
whom  he  can  trust  to  see  the  men 
set  to  work.  The  master  is  there- 
fore not  obliged  to  come  down  so 
soon,  except  at  important  seasons. 
But  the  ordinary  dairy-farm  is  not 
large  enough  to  support  a  bailiff, 
and  the  nuuster  has  to  rise  himself. 
The  fresh  morning  air  and  the  ex- 
ercise give  the  farmer  a  tremendous 
appedte  for  breakfast.  The  usual 
staple  food  consists  of  thick  rashers 
of  bacon  only  just '  done,'  so  as  to 
retain  most  of  the  fat,  the  surplus 
of  which  is  carefully  caught  on 
slices  of  bread.  The  town  rasher 
is  crisp,  curled,  and  brown,  without 
a  symptom  of  fat  or  mase.  The 
™ier*s  early  rasher  is  to  a  town 
eye  but  half-done,  bubbling  with 
grease,  and  laid  on  thick  slices  of 
bread,  also  saturated  with  the  gravy. 
Sometimes  cold  bacon  is  pre- 
fcned,  but  it  is  almost  always  very 
&t.  With  this  he  drinks  a  pint 
or  so  of  fairly  strong  beer,  and 
ftfterwards  has  a  htmoh  of  bread 
uid  batter  and  a  cup  or  two  of  tea. 


He  is  then  well  fortified  for  the 
labour  of  the  morning.  This  is  the 
common  breakfast  of  the  working- 
farmer,  who  is  as  much  a  labouiing 
man  as  any  cottager  on  his  fisirm, 
and  requires  a  quantity  of  solid  food. 
Some,  however,  who  are  pretty  well 
off,  and  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  regale  them- 
selves on  collared  head,  or  rolled 
beef,  or  ham  at  breakfiast.  These 
hams  are  usually  preserved  after  a 
family  receipt,  and  some  of  them 
are  exquisite.  After  breakfast  the 
fiarmer  walks  round  the  place, 
watches  the  men  at  work  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  gives  them  instruc- 
tions, and  then  settles  himself  down 
to  some  job  that  requires  his  imme- 
diate superintendence.  If  it  is  hay- 
time  he  takes  a  rake  and  works 
about  the  field,  knowing  full  well 
all  the  difference  that  his  presence 
makes. 

The  agricultural  labourers,  both 
men  and  women,  are  a  slow  set, 
never  in  a  hurry ;  there  is  none  of 
that  bustle  characteristic  of  the 
town  people,  even  of  the  lowest 
class.  They  take  every  opportunity 
of  leaning  upon  the  prong-handle, 
or  standing  in  the  shade — ^tney  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  time.  Women 
are  a  sore  trial  to  the  patience  of 
the  agriculturist  in  a  busy  time. 
If  you  want  to  understand  why,  go 
and  ensconce  yourself  behind  a 
hedge,  out  of  sight  but  in  view  of 
a  field  in  whi(m  ten  or  twelve 
women  are  hoeing.  By  and  by  a 
pedlar  or  a  van  comes  slowly  along 
the  turnpike  road  which  runs  past 
the  field.  At  the  first  sound  of 
footsteps  or  wheels  all  the  bent 
backs  are  straight  in  an  instant, 
and  all  the  work  is  at  a  standstill. 
They  stand  staring  at  the  van  or 
tramp  for  five  or  six  minutes,  till 
the  object  of  attention  has  passed 
out  of  sight.  Then  there  is  a  little 
hoeing  for  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive minutes.  By  that  time  one 
of  them  has  remembered  some  little 
bit   of   gossip,  and    stops  to  tell 
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her  nearest  fellow  •  workwoman, 
and  the  rest  at  once  paoae  to 
listen.  After  a  while  thej  go  on 
again.  Now  another  vehicle  passes 
along  the  road,  and  the  same 
process  of  staring  has  to  be  gone 
through  once  more.  If  a  lady  or 
gentleman  pass,  the  staring  is 
something  terrific,  and  it  takes 
quite  ten  minutes  to  discuss  all  the 
probabilities  as  to  who  they  were, 
and  where  they  were  going.  This 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  all  day,  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  only  do 
half  a  day's  work.  The  men  are 
not  so  bad  as  this  ;  but  they  never 
let  slip  an  opportunity  for  pausing 
in  their  work,  and  even  when  at 
work  they  do  it  in  a  slow,  dawdling, 
lack-euergy  way  that  is  positively 
irritating  to  watoh.  The  agri* 
culturist  has  in  consequence  plenty 
to  do  to  keep  his  eye  on  them,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  he  walks 
over  his  &rm  half-a-dozen  times  at 
least.  Very  few  ordinary  working 
fieurmers  walk  much  less  than  ten 
miles  a  day  on  the  average,  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  fields. 
Half-past  eleven  used  to  be 
luncheon  time,  but  now  it  is  about 
twelve,  except  in  harvest,  when,  as 
work  begins  earlier,  it  is  at  eleven. 
This  luncheon  hour  is  another 
source  of  constant  irritation  to  the 
agriculturist.  He  does  not  wish  to 
bind  his  men  down  to  an  exact 
minute,  and  if  a  man  has  some 
distance  to  walk  to  his  cottage,  will 
readily  make  all  allowance.  He 
does  not  stint  the  beer  carried  out 
either  then,  or  in  the  field.  But  do 
what  he  likes,  be  as  considerate  as 
he  will,  and  let  the  season  be  never 
so  pressing,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  labourers  out  to  their  work 
when  the  hour  is  up.  Most  of  them 
go  to  sleep,  and  have  to  be  waked 
up,  after  which  they  are  as  stupid 
as  owls  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
One  or  two,  it  will  be  found,  have 
strolled  down  to  the  adjacent  ale- 
house, and  are  missing.  These  will 
come  on  the  field  about  an  hour 


later.  Then  one  man  has  a  rake 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  another  a 
prong  too  light.  There  is  always 
some  difficulty  in  starting  to  work ; 
the  agriculturist  must  therefore  be 
himself  present  if  he  wishes  to  get 
the  labourers  out  to  the  field  in 
anything  like  a  moderate  time. 

The  nuisance  of  mowers  must  be 
gone  through  to  be  appreciated. 
They  come  and  work  very  well  for 
the  first  week.  They  slash  down  acre 
after  acre,  and  stick  to  it  almost 
day  and  night.  In  consequence  the 
farmer  puts  on  every  man  who 
applies  for  work,  everything  goes 
on  first  rate,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  getting  the  crop  in  speedily.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  mowers 
draw  their  money,  quite  a  lump  for 
them,  and  away  they  go  to  the  ale- 
house. Saturday  night  sees  them 
as  drunk  as  men  can  be.  They  lie 
about  the  fields  under  the  hedges  all 
day  Sunday,  drinking  when  the 
public  house  is  open.  Monday 
morning  they  go  on  to  work  for 
half  an  hour,  but  the  fever  en- 
gendered by  so  much  liquor,  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
cause  a  burning  thirst.  They  fling 
the  scythes  down,  and  go  off  to 
the  barrel.  During  all  this  week 
perhaps  between  them  they  manage 
to  cut  half  an  acre.  What  is  the 
result  ?  The  hay-makers  have  made 
all  the  grass  that  was  cut  the  first 
week  into  hay,  and  are  standing 
about  idle  unable  to  proceed,  but 
still  drawing  their  wages  from  the 
unfortunate  agriculturist.  The  hoi 
sun  is  burning  on — ^better  weather 
for  hay-making  could  not  be — but 
there  is  not  a  rood  of  grass  cut  for 
them  to  work  on.  After  a  while  the 
mowers  come  back,  thoroughly  tired 
and  exhausted  with  their  debauch, 
and  go  on  feebly  to  work.  There 
is  hope  again.  But  our  climate  is 
notoriously  changeable.  A  fort- 
night of  warm,  close  heat  is  pretty 
sure  to  breed  a  thunderstorm.  Ac- 
cordingly just  as  the  scythes  begin 
to  lay  the  tall  grass  prostrate  again, 
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there  is  a  growl  in  the  sky,  and 
down  comes  the  rain.  A  thnnder- 
storm  unsettles  the  weather,  and 
here  is  perhaps  another  week  lost. 
The  &rmer  dares  not  discharge  his 
haymakers  becanse  he  does  not 
kaow  bat  that  he  may  require  them 
any  day.  They  are  put  to  turn  dung 
heaps,  clean  out  the  yards,  pick  up 
the  weeds  in  the  garden,  and  such 
like  little  jobs,  over  which  they  can 
dawdle  as  much  as  they  like.  All  the 
while  they  are  on  full  pay.  Now, 
what  manufacturer  could  endure 
such  conduct  as  this  P  Is  it  not 
enongh  to  drive  a  saint  out  of  his 
patience?  Of  course  the  larger 
&rmers  who  can  afford  it  have  the 
resource  of  the  mowing-machinfe, 
hat  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  farms  upon  which  its  sharp 
rattle  has  not  yet  been  heard.  There 
is  still  a  great  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  its  merits,  many  maintaining 
that  it  does  not  cut  so  close  to  the 
ground,  and  therefore  wastes  a 
\u^  percentage  of  the  crop,  and 
others  that  the  action  of  the  scissor- 
like  knives  bruises  the  grass,  and 
prevents  it  growing  up  into  a  good 
after-math.  Therefore  many  farmers 
who  could  afford  it  will  not  admit 
the  mowing-machine  into  their 
fields,  and  the  mowers  may  still  be 
seen  at  work  over  miles  and  miles 
of  meadow,  and  are  still  the  plague 
of  the  agriculturist.  The  arable 
farmer  has  just  the  same  difficulty 
to  keep  his  labourers  at  their  work, 
and  nnless  he  is  constantly  on  the 
watch  valuable  time  is  lost  daily. 
In  the  harvest,  however,  he  has  an 
advantage.  The  com  is  reaped  by 
piece-work,  and  the  labourers  there- 
fore strain  every  nerve  to  do  as. 
mnch  as  they  can.  But  then  he 
must  be  on  the  lookout  to  see  that 
they  do  not  •  scamp '  it. 

The  traditional  bacon  and  greens 
dinner  is  passing  away,  though  still 
the  usual  fare  in  the  small  farm- 
honaes.  Most  of  the  fairly  well-to- 
do  &rmer8  have  a  joint  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  well«supported 


with  every  kind  of  vegetable.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  refinement  in  cook- 
ing, but  there  is  plenty  of  good 
substantial  food. 

The  hill  farmer,  whose  staple  is 
sheep  and  wool,  has  generally  a 
great  deal  of  waJking  or  riding  to 
get  over  in  the  day.  The  down 
uurms  are  sometimes  very  large, 
running  perhaps  in  long  narrow 
strips  of  land  for  two  or  three  miles. 
Although  he  employs  a  head-shep- 
herd, and  even  a  bailiff,  he  finds  it 
necessary,  if  he  would  succeed  in 
making  a  profit,  to  be  pretty  well 
ubiquitous.  They  all  want  looking 
after  sharply.  Not  that  there  is 
much  actual  dishonesty,  but  would 
any  manufacturer  endure  to  have  his 
men  sitting  doing  nothing  on  their 
benches  for  fifteen  minutes  out  of 
every  hour  of  the  working  day  just 
because  his  back  was  turned  ?  The 
hill  farmer  has,  perhaps,  a  prefer- 
able life  in  some  respects  to  the 
agriculturist  in  the  vale.  He  has  not 
so  much  actual  manual  labour  to 
get  through.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
town,  or  even  large  village ;  he  sees 
no  one  during  the  day,  and  he  has 
to  run  groat  risks.  Wool  may  fall, 
so  may  the  price  of  mutton,  either 
of  which  would  derange  his  calcu- 
lations ;  or  the  fly  may  destroy  his 
turnips,  or  the  season  may  be  ex- 
ceptionally dry  and  un&vourable. 
His  house  is  lonely,  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  exposed  to  the 
bitter  blasts  of  winter  which  sweep 
over  the  downs  with  resistless  fury, 
and  which  no  doors  nor  windows 
can  exclude.  If  there  should  be 
snow,  it  is  sure  to  fall  in  greater 
quantities  on  the  hills,  and,  driving 
before  the  wind,  filk  up  the 
hollows,  till  the  roads  are  impass- 
able for  weeks. 

Taking  all  the  year  round,  the 
work  of  the  agriculturist  begins 
and  ends  with  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  There  is  an  exception, 
because  the  cows  must  be  milked 
and  foddered  nearly  as  early  iu  the 
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winter,  when  the  snn  rises  very  l&te, 
as  at  other  seasons;  bat  then,  to 
make  up  for  that,  work  ends  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  spring,  as 
the  evenings  draw  out,  there  is 
almost  always  something  to  be  done 
eyen  after  the  labourers  have  left. 
In  harvest  time,  the  superintend- 
enoe  of  work  continues  till  late, 
and  in  the  autumn  labour  is  not  un- 
frequentlj  prolonged  into  the  moon- 
light, in  order  to  carry  the  com.  It 
is  a  Hfe,  on  the  whole,  of  hard  work. 

In  all  this  I  speak  of  the  ordinary 
middle-class  farmer.  The  Hfo  of  the 
higher  class  of  agriculturists,  who 
possess  large  capital,  and  employ 
bailiffii  and  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
is  of  course  not  by  any  means  so 
onerous.  It  is  in  general  character 
pretty  much  that  of  an  independent 
gentleman,  with  the  addition  of  the 
sporting  element,  and  a  certain 
freedom  from  drawing-room  tram- 
mels. 

To  get  at  the  physique  of  the 
agriculturists  the  best  pliui  is  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  market-town.  Here 
almost  every  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, no  matter  of  what  class 
— highest,  middle,  or  lowest — is 
nearly  sure  to  be  seen  on  market- 
days.  The  upper  class  come  in 
in  their  smart  waggonettes,  or  dog. 
carts,  drawn  by  thoroughly  good  and 
stylish  horses,  which  are  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  gentry. 
Some  of  these  keep  their  groom  and 
coachman,  who  dress  in  livery  of  a 
quiet  and  subdued  kind,  but  still 
unmistakably  a  livery.  The  middle- 
class  come  in  in  traps,  or  old- 
£uhioned  four-wheelers,  generally 
bringing  their  wives  and  daughters, 
to  djo  the  shopping  of  the  week. 
The  market-day  is,  in  £Eu;t,  the  event 
of  the  week,  and  the  streets  of  the 
market-town  are  the  Hotten  Bow  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  wives  and 
daughters  come  in  their  best  dresses, 
and  promenade  up  and  down,  and 
many  a  flirtation  ffoes  on  with  the 
young  bucks  of  we  district.  The 
lower  class  of  farmers  jog  in  on 


their  mares,  rough  as  cart-horses, 
and  liie  rider  generally  so  manages 
to  seat  himself  as  to  show  three 
or  four  inches  of  stocking  between 
his  trousers  and  boots.  After  the 
market  is  over,  and  the  dealing 
done,  the  fiarmers  resort  to  the 
various  inns,  and  dine  at  the  market 
ordinary.  A  very  good  dinner  is 
usually  provided  at  a  low  charge  on 
these  days.  Soup  is  not  usual,  the 
dinner  generally  beginning  with 
fish,  followed  by  joints,  and  fowl  of 
various  kinds.  Wine  *  whips '  are 
formed,  and  the  sherry  circnlates 
freely.  There  is  a  regular  chairman, 
always  a  man  of  property  and  in- 
fluence, and  an  old  frequenter  of 
the  place.  After  dinner  they  sit  an 
hour  or  two  discussing,  not  only  the 
price  ofsheep  and  wool  or  mutton,  hnt 
the  political  and  other  events  of  the 
day.  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
on  market-days,  about  an  hour  after 
the  ordinary  finishes,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  in  the  same  room.  The 
market-towns  derive  great  benefit 
from  this  habit  of  congregating  on 
the  market-day.  It  is  the  day,  too, 
for  paying  visits  by  the  ladies.  Oay 
costumes  pass  through  the  streets, 
and  bright  eyes  look  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  hotels  upon  the 
crowd  of  farmers.  The  yards  of 
the  various  hostelries  are  made  al- 
most impassable  by  the  innumerable 
variety  of  vehicles.  The  young 
Armors  take  the  opportunity  of 
playing  a  game  at  billiards,  which 
they  rarely  do  on  other  days.  The 
news  of  the  whole  countryside  is 
exchanged,  and  spreads  from  month 
to  mouth,  and  is  carried  home  and 
sent  farther  on  its  way.  One  great 
characteristic  is  the  general  good- 
humour  that  prevails.  The  laugh 
and  the  joke  are  frequently  heard 
^^it  is  a  kind  of  moderate  gala- 
day.  The  fishmonger's  shop  is 
emptied,  and  the  contents  carried 
home,  this  being  the  only  day  in  the 
week  when  fish  is  bought  by  the 
majority   of  agriculturists.    Some 
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towns  have  only  what  is  called  a 
'  gin-and- water'  market :  that  is,  the 
'  deal '  is  hegon  and  concluded  from 
small  samples  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  examined  at  an  inn  over  a  glass 
of  spirits  and  water.     But  in  the 
great  market-towns   there  is  now 
almost  always  a  large  room,  or  hall, 
Bet  aside  for  this  *  special  purpose. 
The  market  begins  and  concludes  at 
a  fixed  time,  indicated  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell.     In    this    hall    the 
d^ers  have  stands,  furnished  with 
desks,  at  which  they  may  always  be 
found,  and   here  sacks  of  samples 
are  pitched.  There  is  a  clerk  of  the 
market,  and  the  current  prices  are 
posted  up,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
all  the  local  newspapers.  The  cattle- 
market  used  to  be  canned  on  en- 
tirely in  the  streets,  each  &irmer 
selling  his  own  beasts  or  sheep  by 
prirate  treaty  with  the  dealers.  The 
streets  were  then  often  filled  with 
cattle  frooA  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  were    almost    impassable   for 
vehicles,  and  at  times  not  a  little 
dangerous  for  foot-passengers.  Now 
the  practice   of  selling  by  auction 
has  hecome  very  general,  and  the 
cattle  are  either  put  into  the  auc- 
tioneer's private  yard,  or  in  an  en- 
ciosnre    provided     by    the     town 
authorities.     The  corn-dealers   are 
a  most  energetic  class  of  men,  well 
educated,  and  often  employing  large 
capital  in  their  business.     They  are 
perpetually    travelling,    and   often 
attend  two  markets  a  day.  Having 
struck  a  bargain,  the  farmer  and  the 
purchaser  adjourn  to  the  hotel,  and 
have  a  glass    of  spirits,    without 
which  no  transaction  seems   com- 
plete.   The  use   of  beer  has  very 
much   declined   among   the   fairly 
well-to-do      i^riculturists.       They 
drink  it  at  dinner  and  lunch,  but 
whenever  a  glass  is  taken  with  a 
friend,  or  in  calling  at  an  inn,  it  is 
•hnost  invariably  spirits.     Whislq^ 
has  been  most  extensively  drunk 
of  Ute  years. 

1^0  other  class  of  men  employing 
BO  much    capital    and    so    many 


labourers  are  so  simple  in  their 
habits  as  the  agriculturists.  In 
dress  they  adhere  to  the  plainest 
colours  and  shapes;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fashion.  The  materials  of  the  coat 
and  vest  are  good,  and  even  ex- 
pensive, but  the  cut  is  old  and 
out  of  date,  and  the  whole  effect 
quite  plain.  There  is  no  shirt 
front,  no  studs,  no  rings,  no 
kid  gloves.  The  boots  are  strong 
and  thick,  substantial,  but  not 
ornamental.  A  man  with  his  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  perhaps  will 
walk  down  the  street  buttoned  up 
in  an  ungainly  great  coat  and  an 
old  hat,  not  half  so  smartly  dressed 
as  a  well-paid  mechanic,  and  far 
behind  the  draper's  assistants  in 
style.  There  is  a  species  of  con- 
tempt among  them  for  the  mere- 
tricious and  showy;  they  believe 
in  the  solid.  This  very  fact  makes 
them  good  friends  to  shopkeepers, 
who  have  no  better  customers. 
They  carry  this  leading  idea  too 
far,  for  they  admire  an  article  in 
precisely  a  corresponding  ratio  to 
the  money  it  costs,  totally  oblivious 
of  all  considerations  of  art  or  orna- 
ment. The  first  question  invari- 
ably is  if  they  are  asked  to  admire 
anything — ^what  did  it  cost  P  This 
results  in  a  heavy  and  cumbrous 
style  of  furniture  even  in  the  best 
farmsteads.  Everything  must  be 
massive,  costly,  and  strong.  Artis- 
tic tendencies  they  have  none. 
They  want  something  durable,  and 
they  get  it  But  on  the  whole 
they  make  marvellously  little  show 
for  their  money.  Hundreds  of  the 
most  substantial  agriculturists, 
whose  cheques  would  be  honoured 
for  thousands  of  pounds,  seem  ab- 
solutely to  make  no  show  at  all. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true 
that  some  of  the  rising  generation, 
who  have  very  little  to  do  it  on, 
make  a  great  display  with  hunters 
and  plated  harness,  and  so  forth. 
But  they  are  not  the  rule.  The 
generality  go  just  the  other  way. 
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and  live  below  tlieir  income,  and 
take  a  lower  station  in  society  than 
they  might  reasonably  claim. 

Farmers  are  decidedly  a  marry- 
ing class  of  men.  The  farm  is  a 
business  in  which  a  wife  is  of 
material  service,  and  can  really  be 
a  helpmate.  The  lower  class  of 
£eLrmers  usually  marry  quite  as 
much  or  more  for  that  reason  than 
any  others.  The  higher  classes  of 
agriculturists  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  marry  because  they  too 
can  show  a  home  in  which  to  keep 
a  wife.  Though  they  may  not  have 
any  large  amount  of  capital,  still 
they  possess  a  good  house  and 
Bufficient  provision.  They  are, 
therefore,  a  marrying  class  of  men, 
but  do  not  commonly  contract 
matrimonial  alliances  very  early  in 
life.  The  great  object  of  an  agri- 
eulturist  who  has  sons  is  to  get 
them  settled  in  farms,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  this 
is  carried  by  men  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  much  capital  to  start  their 
children  with.  Instances  are  com- 
mon in  which  a  man  has  three  or 
four  sons  all  in  farms,  and  doing 
fairly  well.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  he  has  to  contend  against 
is  the  necessity  of  providing  educa- 
tion. Where  is  a  farmer,  living 
perhaps  two  or  three  miles,  often 
enough  four  and  six  miles,  from  a 
town,  to  send  his  boys  to  school  ? 
The  upper  class  of  agriculturists 
can,  of  course,  afford  to  have  a 
proper  governess  at  home  till  they 
are  old  enough,  and  then  send  them 
to  one  of  the  so-called  middle- class 
schools.  The  lower  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  do  not  aspire  very 
high,  and  whose  ideas  are  little 
more  ambitious  than  those  of 
their  labourers,  are  contented  with 
the  school  in  the  neighbouring 
village.  Till  recently  these  village 
flohools  were  very  poor  affairs, 
something  a  little  better  than  the 
old  dame  school,  but  not  much. 
But  since  the  new  Education  Act 
the  lower  class  of  farmers  are  in 


a  better  position  with  respect  to 
education  than  those  who  possess 
much  higher  claims  to  social  dis- 
tinction. Where  there  is  not  a 
school-board,  the  clergyman  and 
the  landowners  have  combined,  and 
built  first-rate  schools,  up  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,and  attended 
by  properly  certified  teachers.  The 
lower  class  farmer,  who  is  troubled 
with  no  scruples  about  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  boys  with  the  labourers^ 
children,  can  send  them  to  ihis 
school  at  a  very  low  charge  indeed, 
and  they  will  there  receive  a  good 
foundation.  But  the  middle-class 
farmer — the  man  who  is  neither  an 
independent  gentleman,  nor  obliged 
to  live  on  bacon  and  greens — is  un- 
provided for,  and  yet  this  class  is 
the  most  numerous.  They  have 
better  views  for  their  sons  than  to 
confine  those  early  impressions  upon 
which  so  much  depends  to  the 
narrow  and  rude,  if  not  coarse 
manners  of  the  labourers'  children. 
They  look  higher  than  that,  and 
they  are  fully  justified  in  doing  so. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  at  all  relish 
the  idea  of  sending  their  boys  to 
the  national  school  of  the  parish, 
let  it  be  never  so  well  supplied 
with  teachers.  There  is  another 
objection  to  it.  It  has  a  £Ednt  sos- 
picion  of  the  pauper.  Now  if  there 
is  anything  a  downright  English 
yeoman  abominates  more  than  all 
the  rest  it  is  any  approach  to  the 
'  parish.'  This  is  a  *  parish '  school. 
It  is  not  a  pauper's  school — ^that  is 
admitted — but  it  is  a  'parish* 
school,  to  which  the  children  of 
men  who  have  often  received  rehef 
are  sent.  The  yeoman's  instinct 
revolts  at  it.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  over  thiis  niceness  of 
feeling  by  erecting  a  special  class- 
room for  farmers'  sons,  and  patriotic 
baronets  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  send  their  own  boys  so  as  to  set 
the  example.  But  it  is  in  vain. 
The  middle-class  farmer  is  above 
all  men  exclusive  in  hia  ideas.  He 
detests  the  slightest  flavour  of  com- 
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mnnism.    He  likes  to  be  < 
and  frilly  independent.     He  will 
not  patronise  the  *  parish'  school. 
What  then  is  he  to  do  P     At  this 
present  moment  most  farmers'  sons 
are  sent  in   to  the  neighbonring 
towns  to  the  middle-class  schools 
which  are  to  be  fonnd  there.     If 
the  farmer  is  within  two  or  three 
miles  the   bojs  walk  or  ride  on 
ponies    every  morning.     If   it  is 
fiiziher  than  that  thej  go  as  weekly 
boarders,  and  retnm  home  eyery 
Saturday.     The  fanlt  in  this  system 
18  simply  and  solely  in  the  character 
of  the  school.    Too  often  it  is  a 
school  in  name    only,   where  the 
boys  learn  next  to  nothing  at  all, 
except  mischief.    Very  few  schools 
exist     in     these     small     coontry 
towns  which  afford  a  good  educa- 
tion at  a  moderate  price.    It  is 
almost  impossible  that  they  should 
exist  without    an  endowment,  as 
the  scholars  can  never  be  numerous 
enough  to  make  the  profits  exceed 
the  expenditure.     The  result  is  that 
the  middle-class  farmer  cannot  give 
his  boys  a  good  education   unless 
he  sends  them  to  what  is  called  a 
middle-class  school  in  some  town 
at  a  great  distance,  and  this  he 
cannot  afford.     The  sum  demanded 
by    these     so-called     middle-class 
schools  is  beyond  his  reach.     He 
may,  perhaps,  if  he  has  only  one 
son  indulge  in  the  expensive  luxury 
of  a  sound  and  thorough  education 
for  him.    But  if  there  are  several 
the  thing  is   out  of  the  question. 
With  the  girls  it  is  even  worse — 
where  can  he  send  themP    They 
cannot  very  well  walk  or  ride  to 
and  fro  like  the  boys  to  the  school 
in  the  nearest  town,  and  if  they  are 
boarded  at  such  schools,  the  educa- 
tion given  is  paltry  and  meagre  in 
the  extreme.    A  good  girls'  school 
is  one  of  the  rarest  t£mgs  in  the 
coontry.     The    result    is    that    a 
governess  is  kept  while  the  girls 
are  young.      This    governess    is 
nnderpaidf  and  has  consequently 
benelf  be^  only  partially  educated. 


Then  as  the  girls  grow  older  they 
are  sent  for  a  year  or  two,  to 
*  finish '  them,  to  some  young  ladies' 
academy,  and  the  ultimate  product 
is  a  smattering  of  French  and  masi(^ 
and  crude  ideas  of  fashion  and  re- 
finement, which  make  them  dis« 
satisfied  with  their  home  and  unfit 
for  an  agricultural  life  as  the  wife 
of  a  farmer. 

The  nonsense  talked  and  pub- 
lished of  farmers  having  pianos, 
and  their  daughters  s&umming 
all  day  long  instead  of  attending- 
to  the  dairy,  is  perfectly  absurd. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  hundreds  of 
farm-houses,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  dairy  is  in  full  work  in  the 
morning,  a  piano  may  be  heard 
going.  This  is  the  governess  in- 
structing the  girls  when  the  £EKrmer 
is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  send  them 
to  a  school.  But  when  once  these 
girls  are  grown  up,  and  have  finished 
&eir  education,  poor  as  it  is,  and 
return  home  to  take  a  part  in  the 
household  duties,  then  the  piano  is 
never  heard  in  the  morning  when 
work  is  about.  The  £Eirmer's  wife 
sees  to  that  sharp  enough.  In  the 
evening  it  may  be  heard — and  why 
not  ?  If  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  to  be  polished  up  and  refined, 
why  on  earth  should  not  his  em- 
ployer take  a  step  in  advance  P  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
very  little  society  in  the  country ; 
scarcely  anyone  even  passing  along 
the  road.  There  are  none  of  those 
cheap  sights  and  amusements  so 
readily  accessible  to  the  poorest 
in  a  great  city.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  mechanics  and 
workmen  in  London  can  once  a 
week  at  least  afford  to  enjoy  them- 
selves at  some  theatre  or  place  of 
amusement.  They  are  far  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  the  daughter? 
of  agriculturists  who  may  be  worth 
thousands.  These  have  nothing 
whatever  to  amuse  themselves  with 
during  the  long  evenings;  they 
cannot  even  take  a  stroll  out  and 
look  at  the  shop  windows.    They 
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are  sorely  entitled  to  tlie  simple 
and-  inezpensiye  amusement  of  a 
piano.  It  is  in  fisMst  their  only  re- 
source. There  was  a  statement  in 
the  newspapers  of  farmers  taking 
their  daughters  to  Paris.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  upper 
class  of  fimooersy  who  are  in  fact 
independent  gentlemen,  may  have 
done  so.  But  as  for  the  ordinary 
•middle-class  farmers  such  a  thing 
is  utterly  unheard  of.  It  is  veiy 
few  of  them  who  even  take  their 
wives  to  London  or  the  seaside  for 
A  week.  But  even  if  they  did,  itis 
nothing  more  than  they  are  entitled 
io  do.  Half  the  tradesmen  who  do 
such  things  do  not  possess  anything 
like  the  income  of  the  farmers. 
The  fact  is  that  the  agriculturists 
are  a  singularly  stay-at-home  race 
of  men.  The  great  majority  never 
leave  their  farms  to  go  farther  than 
the  market-town  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  Above  all  classes 
they  are  attached  to  their  homes, 
and  slow  to  go  away  even  tem- 
porarily.  To  such  a  length  is  this 
feeling  carried  that  men  have  been 
known  to  go  partially  insane  for  a 
while  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
quit  a  farm  through  a  landlord's 
decease,  even  though  no  appreci- 
able pecuniary  loss  was  involved. 

The  agriculturists  are  a  remark- 
ably observant  race,  and  as  a  rule 
peculiarly  well-informed.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  which 
represents  the  farmer  as  rude  and 
ignorant^  a  pot-bellied  beer-drinker, 
and  nothing  more.  But  the  popular 
belief  is  a  delusion.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  are  literary  or  scientific 
in  their  tastes  and  private  pursuits. 
There  are  no  great  names  among 
them  in  geology,  or  astronomy,  or 
anthropology,  or  any  other  science. 
They  are  not  artists  in  any  sense. 
But  they  are  singularly  well-in- 
formed. They  possess  more  general 
knowledge  than  any  other  class, 
and  can  converse  on  subjects  with 
which  townsmenseemunacquainted. 
Many  of  them  have  very  fi^ir  libra* 


ries,  not  extensive,  but  containing 
books  of  sterling  excellence.  Farm- 
ing is  necessarfly  an  isolated  busi- 
ness— there  is  little  society.  Ex- 
cept on  market-daysthere  is  scarcely 
any  interchange  of  conversation. 
There  is,  too,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  a  good  deal  of  leisure. 
What  books  they  own,  therefore, 
are  well  read,  and  the  contents  re- 
flected upon.  It  is  that  habit  of 
thinking  over  what  is  read  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  being  struck  with 
the  immense  amount  of  general  in- 
formation possessed  by  some  agri- 
culturists, and  the  wide  field  over 
which  their  knowledge  ranges. 
Yet  with  all  this  knowledge  and 
power  of  reflection  they  still  re- 
main attached  to  the  old-world 
system  of  politics,  religion,  and 
social  relations. 

The  habits  of  intemperance  which 
were  at  one  time  a  just  and  stand- 
ing reproach  against  the  agricul- 
turist have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. A  drunken  &rmer  is 
now  unknown.  They  are  as  fond 
as  ever  of  offering  hospitality  to  a 
friend,  and  as  ready  to  take  a  social 
glass — no  total  abstainers  amongst 
them ;  but  the  steady  hard-drinkSig 
sot  has  passed  away.  The  old 
dodge  of  filling  the  bottle  with  gin 
instead  of  water,  and  so  pouring  onfc 
pure  spirit,  instead  of  spirit  and 
water,  when  the  guests  were  partially 
intoxicated,  in  order  to  complete 
the  process,  is  no  more  known. 
They  do  not  drink  more  than  the 
inhabitants  of  towns. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  with  so 
many  streams  and  ponds  scattered 
about  the  country  within  easy 
reach,  the  farmers  do  not  care  for 
fishing.  A  farmer  engaged  in 
fishing  is  a  rarity  indeed.  They 
are  eagerly  fond  of  fox-hunting, 
coursing,  and  shooting,  but  fishing 
is  a  dead  letter.  A  party  will  some- 
times go  out  and  net  a  pond,  but  as 
for  fishing  proper,  with  rod  and 
line,  it  is  almost  unknown.    Evexy 
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chance  of  shooiing  is  eagerly 
snatched  ai  In  May  the  joimg 
rooks  are  ahot^  after  which  the  gun 
is  pnt  aside  for  a  while.  At  the  end 
of  July  some  of  ihe  joting  rabbitB  are 
ready,  and  are  occasionslly  knocked 
over.  Very  few  tenant  farmers 
shoot  game  even  when  they  could 
do  so,  leaving  that  for  acme  neigh- 
booring  gentleman  with  whom  they 
are  friendly,  and  this  too  withont 
any  remnneration,  the  fact  being 
that  winged  game  does  little  damage. 
But  they  wage  unceasing  war  on  the 
mbbitSfWith  dog  and  gnn  and  ferret. 
All  the  winter  long  iSiey  are  hnnted 
in  every  possible  way.  This  is  of 
conrseon&rms  where  the  tenant  has 
permission  to  kill  the  rabbits.  Whist 
and  post  and  pair  are  the  staple  in- 
door amnsements. 

Of  all  businesses  that  of  agri- 
cnltore  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
descend  from  father  to  son.  In 
point  of  fact,  farma  so  frequently 
pass  from  the  father  to  the  son  as  to 
be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  certain 
inheritance.  In  agriculture,  then,  it 
most  be  expected  that  the  effects  of 
mherited  instincts  and  ideas  should 
be  very  plainly  shown.  From  this 
canse  arises  the  persistent  and  un- 
reafioning  Conservatism  of  the  mass 
of  agricdturists.  Out  of  a  list  of  one 
hnndred  farmers,  I  find  that  one  re- 
sides upon  a  farm  which  has  been 
in  the  occupation  of  members  of  the 
same  family  for  three  hundred  years. 
He  possessed  a  series  of  documents, 
receipts,  special  agreements,  and  so 
on,  proving  that  descent  beyond  all 
cavil;  but  with  the  usual  want  of 
proper  appreciation  for  antiquities, 
most  of  these  papers  have  been 
conunitted  to  the  flames;  still  there  is 
noqnestion  of  the  fact,  which  canstill 
be  shown  from  the  landlord's  family 
J^yes.  Nominally  that  ferm  has 
heen  in  the  occupation  of  one  family 
for  ten  generations,  reckoning  by 
the  ordmary  calculation  of  thirty 
yeais  to  each.  But  this  average  is 
w)t  fittply  applicable  to  the  agricul- 
^'Jwl  life,  which  is  generally  long, 


and  occasionally  extends  into  ex- 
treme old  age.  There  were  probably 
about  eight  successors  if  the  line 
was  unbroken ;  if  not,  there  may  of 
conrse  have  been  treble  that  number. 
A  man  may  be  exoosed  some  amount 
of  pride  when  he  thinks  of  such  a 
continuance  as  this  in  one  spot,  for 
it  means  not  only  an  exceptional 
Titality  of  race,  but  an  exceptional 
perseverance  in  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  straightforwardness.  But  with 
this  pride  it  also  engenders  a  stub- 
bom  unchangeableness,  a  dislike 
and  hatred  of  all  things  new  and 
unfamiliar,  a  nervous  dread  of 
reform.  FaithM  to  the  logic  of  their 
class,  such  men  as  these  may  in 
resisting  innovations  go  to  lengths 
which  may  appearfoolish  and  wrong 
to  others  who  livein  a  widely  different 
social  atmosphere.  To  some  extent 
the  bitter  opposition  to  change  in. 
the  position  of  the  labourer,  which  is 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  tenant 
fanner,  is  the  outcome  of  these  very 
centuries  of  steady  adherence  to  all 
that  they  believed  upright  and 
manly. 

Another  name  on  my  list  has 
been  known  at  one  spot  for  fully 
two  hundred  years.  These  men 
never  attained  a  position  beyond 
that  of  yeoman,  but  they  never  sank 
beneath  it.  The  rise  of  many  of 
the  great  county  families  really 
dates  from  the  success  of  some 
ancestor,  or  the  collective  success  of 
a  series  of  ancestors,  in  agriculture. 
They  perhaps  claim  some  knight 
or  nobleman  as  the  founder  of  the 
race,  although  he  nMiy  have  really 
done  nothing  for  the  practical  advan- 
tage  of  the  family ;  the  true  founders 
being  merely  proprietors  of  land, 
dignified  as  J.P.'s,  and  sometimes 
sheriffs,  throwing  off  branches  into 
the  clerical  and  legal  professions. 
The  real  ancestor  was  the  sturdy 
yeoman  who  accumulated  the  money 
to  purchase  the  farm  he  tiled,  and 
whose  successors  had  the  good 
sense  to  go  on  adding  acre  to  acre 
till  they  finally  expanded  into  the 
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wide  domains  of  the  modem  sqniie. 
Not  the  knight  whose  effigy  in  brass 
paves  the  aisle  of  the  parish  church 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  to-daj,  but  the  shrewd 
and  close-fisted  producer  and  dealer 
in  wool  and  com.  Their  true  claim 
to  aristocratic  privileges  and  im- 
portance is  the  sense  of  centuries 
of  independence.  These  others  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  the  yeomen 
who  never  aspired  beyond  the  yeo- 
man's position,  are  as  ancient  and 
as  '  worshipful ' — to  use  an  old  and 
disused  term — as  they.  I  do  not 
instance  these  descents  of  three  and 
two  hundred  years  as  extraor- 
dinary, because  I  believe  that  they 
could  be  paralleled  and  even  ex- 
tended by  enquiry,  but  because  they 
came  under  my  own  observation. 
There  are  others  on  the  list  ranging 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty  down 
to  sixiy  and  eighty  years  of  con- 
tinued occupation.  But  not  to 
go  into  details,  I  reckon  on  an 
average  that  thirty  names  out  of  a 
hundred  have  been  the  occupiers  for 
three  generations;  forty  for  two 
generations;  twenty  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years ;  and  ten  are  new 
comers.  But  a  still  more  curious 
and  instructive  fact  is  the  per- 
manence of  certain  names  over  a 
wide  section  of  country ;  so  much 
so  that  in  places  it  is  a  common 
saying  that  one  has  only  to  be  an 
A.,  or  a  B.,  or  a  T.,  to  be  certain  of 
getting  a  farm.  Whole  parishes 
seem  related,  and  not  very  distantly 
related  either ;  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  remotest  class-feeling  or  esprit 
de  corps.  The  isolation  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  farm  life  are  power- 
ful agents  in  preventing  anything 
like  cohesion.  Anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  down  the 
parish  raster  in  a  strictly  agricul- 
tural district  will  be  forcibly  stmck 
with  the  permanence  of  certain 
names.  iPage  after  page  contains 
nothing  but  records  of  the  mar- 
riages, inter-  marriages,  burials, 
baptisms,  and  so  on  of  two  or  three 


generic  names.  The  population 
appears  to  have  been  statiouary  for 
scores  upon  scores  of  years.  Say 
what  you  wiU,  ridicule  it  as  yea 
like,  there  is  a  charm  clinging  ronnd 
that  which  time  has  hallowed ;  and 
even  the  man  of  the  hour,  the  suc- 
cessful speculator,  yields  to  this.  It 
is  his  most  eager  desire  to  become 
a  landed  proprietor,  and  if  possible 
he  buys  a  place  where  he  can 
exercise  manorial  rights. 

Taking  these  thingsinto  considera- 
tion, it  is  only  reasonable  to  admit 
that  agriculture  is  a  profession  in 
which  a  man  may,  above  all  others, 
be  excused  if  he  manifests  a  certain 
amount  of  irritability  at  the  prospect 
of  change.  The  slow  round  of 
uneventful  years,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  manual  labour,  the  per- 
petual iteration  of  a  few  ideas,  in 
time  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  powerfully  intellectual  men  a 
species  of  unconscious  creed;  and 
this  creed  is  religiously  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Setting  aside  those  who  have  gone 
into  agriculture  as  a  science,  and 
adapt  everything,  to  commercial 
principles — and  they  are  as  yet  not 
very  numerous — the  great  mass  of 
&rmers  believe  nearly  the  same 
now  as  they  did  two  centuries  ago. 
Looking  through  a  farmer's  calendar 
published  in  the  first  few  years  of 
this  century,  and  containing  a  com- 
plete resume  of  the  system  of  agri- 
culture practised  then,  I  was  stmck 
by  the  remarkable  &ct  that  in  all 
main  features  it  was  the  same  as 
that  in  use  now.  We  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
agriculture,  of  the  important  changes 
introduced,  and  of  the  complete  re- 
volution which  has  taken  place,  that 
this  statement  may  appear  incredible. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  that 
book  might  be  put  with  advantage 
into  the  hands  of  any  young  man 
about  to  enter  upon  a  fiurm.  With 
the  exception  of  those  operations 
which  are  now  performed  by  steam, 
and  making  an  allowance  for  the 
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altered  conditions  introdnced  bj  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  the 
instractions  given  there  are  useful 
down  to  this  very  day.  Here  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
and  requirements  of  stock  slowly 
accumulated  during  ages  of  agri- 
cnltnre,  and  at  last  written  down 
and  printed  for  easy  reference. 
However  much  the  aspect  of  politics 
may  change,  or  however  much  the 
means  of  locomotion  and  communi- 
cation may  be  facilitated  by  the 
introduction  of  steam,  Nature  still 
remains  unaltered.  The  cows  and 
sbeep  retain  their  instincts  and 
their  internal  economy ;  their  modes 
of  feeding,  times  of  rest,  and  seasons 
of  increase,  never  vary.  The  earth 
too  has  not  changed.  The  com  is 
sown  at  the  same  time  ;  Nature  goes 
on  her  way  as  before,  heedless  of 
the  railway  rattle.  So  it  is  that  the 
details  of  management  in  this  book 
are  as  useful  now  as  then,  more 
than  two  generations  since.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  unwritten  faith 
of  the  men  who  labour  and  live 
among  these  things.  Go  out  among 
them,- and  collect  from  the  majority 
their  views  and  sentiments,  and  in 
this  age  of  progress  they  will  be 
found  to  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  those  of  their  forefathers,  as 
recorded  by  history.  They  know 
that  such  is  the  fsict  themselves; 
they  know  too  that  it  would  subject 
them  to  sharp  criticism  and  reproof 
if  they  published  their  real  opinions. 
Therefore  they  remain  silent,  and  it 
is  only  among  themselves  that  these 
ideas  are  earnestly  insisted  on. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  agricul- 
ture, when  Abraham  drove  his 
flocks  and  herds  to  and  fro  under 
the  Syrian  sun,  the  father  of  the 
^*nuly  was  at  once  the  procreator, 
the  lawgiver,  the  judge,  the  leader 
m  battle,  the  priest,  and  the  king. 
He  was  absolute  master  under 
Heaven  of  all  things  visible  around 
him.  The  Pope  claims  to  be  in- 
fallible now,  and  to  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  Heaven,  but  the  patriarch 
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of  old  actually  possessed  those 
powers  upon  his  own  domain.  His 
sons  were  under  his  complete  con- 
trol— he  could  sacrifice  them  alive 
to  his  God  if  he  chose,  or  banish 
them  from  their  native  land.  His 
daughters  were  still  more  com- 
pletely in  his  hand  to  be  done  with 
as  he  thought  fit.  His  servants, 
Lis  slaves,  were  as  much  his  as  the 
wooden  pole  of  his  tent,  or  the  very 
sandals  he  walked  in.  They  were 
as  dust  before  him.  There  was  no 
coming  of  age  in  those  days;  no 
escape  after  the  twenty-first  year. 
The  tie  lasted  till  his  death.  At 
forty  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
as  much  his  own  as  they  were  at 
ten  years  old.  They  tell  us  that 
this  system,  to  some  extent,  still 
survives  in  China.  In  all  funda- 
mental points  such  is  the  creed  of 
the  agricultural  race  of  our  own 
day.  Circumstances  have,  no  doubt, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction and  elaboration  of  such  a 
faith.  In  no  other  profession  do 
the  sons  and  the  daughters  remain 
so  long,  and  so  naturally,  under  the 
parental  rodf.  The  growth  of  half- 
a-dozen  strong  sons  was  a  matter 
of  self-congratulation,  for  each  as 
he  came  to  man's  estate  took  the 
place  of  a  labourer,  and  so  reduced 
the  money-expenditure.  The  daugh- 
ters worked  in  the  dairy,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  milk  occasionally, 
or,  at  least,  to  labour  in  the  hay- 
field.  They  spun,  too,  the  home- 
made stuffs  in  which  all  the  family 
were  clothed.  A  man's  children 
were  his  servants.  They  could  not 
stir  a  step  without  his  peroiission. 
Obedience  and  reverence  to  the 
parent  was  the  first  and  greatest  of 
all  virtues.  Its  influence  was  to  ex- 
tend through  life,  and  through  the 
whole  social  system.  They  were 
to  choose  the  wife  or  the  husband 
approved  of  at  home.  At  thirty, 
perhaps,  the  more  fortunate  of  the 
sons  were  placed  on  farms  of  their 
own  nominally,  but  still  really 
under  the  father's  control.    They 
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dared  not  ploagh  or  sow  except  in 
the  way  that  he  approved.  Their 
expenditure  was  strictly  regulated 
hy  his  orders.  This  lasted  till  his 
death,  which  might  not  take  place 
for  another  twenty  years.  At  the 
present  moment  I  could  point  out 
ten  or  twelye  such  cases,  where  men 
of  thirty  or  forty  are  in  farms,  and 
to  all  appearance  perfectly  free  and 
independent,  and  yet  as  completely 
under  the  parental  thumb  as  they 
were  at  ten  years  old.  Why  do 
they  not  throw  off  the  burden? 
Because  they  have  imbibed  the  same 
creed,  and  intend  to  carry  it  out  in 
their  own  persons.  These  men,  if 
they  think  thus  of  their  own  off- 
spring, cannot  be  expected  to  be 
more  tender  towards  the  lower  class 
around  them.  They  did  at  one 
time,  and  some  still  wish  to,  extend 
the  same  system  to  the  labouring 
population.  As  there  was  in  those 
days  little  or  no  work  for  a  man 
but  upon  a  &rm,  and  as  the  cottages 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
formers,  there  was  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  these  ideas. 
The  old  method  of  poor  relief  gave 
another  handle.  They  did  not  want 
only  to  indulge  in  tyranny ;  what 
they  did  was  to  rule  the  labouring 
poor  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  their 
own  children — nothing  more  nor 
less.  These  labouring  men,  like  his 
own  children,  must  do  as  the  farmer 
thought  best.  They  must  live  here 
or  there,  marry  so  and  so,  or  forfeit 
favour — in  short,  obey  the  parental 
head.  Each  farmer  was  king  in  his 
own  domain ;  the  united  farmers  of 
a  parish  were  kings  of  the  whole 
place.  They  did  not  use  the  power 
circumstances  gave  them  harshly; 
but  they  paid  very  little  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  this 
very  day  something  of  the  same  sort 
goes  on.  It  is  wonderful  with  what 
eager  zeal  many  of  the  old  style 
farmers  enter  into  the  details  of  a 
labourer's  life,  and  carefully  ascer- 
tain his  birth,  his  parentage,  his 
marriage,  his  wife's  parentage,  and 


the  very  minutest  matters.  These 
facts  thus  accumulated  are  talked 
over  in  the  board-room  when  an 
applicant  comes  to  the  union  for 
relief.  Very  often  such  special 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  guardian 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  applicant 
is  most  use^l  and  beneficial  in 
enabling  the  Board  to  extend  assist- 
ance  to  a  deserving  man.  What  1 
wish  to  show  is  the  all-permeating 
influence  of  the  parental  system  in 
the  mind  of  the  typical  agricul- 
turist 

In  religion  it  is,  or  lately  was, 
the  same.  It  was  not  a  matter 
with  the  farmer  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  or  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  faith,  or  any  other  theological 
dogma.  To  him  the  parish  church 
was  the  centre  of  the  social  system 
of  the  parish.  It  was  the  key-stone 
of  that  parental  plan  of  govern- 
ment that  he  believed  in.'  The 
very  first  doctrine  preached  from 
the  pulpit  was  that  of  obedience. 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  mother' 
was. inculcated  there  every  seventh 
day.  His  father  went  to  church, 
he  went  to  church  himself,  and 
everybody  else  ought  to  go.  It  was 
as  much  a  social  gathering  as  the 
dinner  at  the  market  ordinary,  or 
the  annual  audit  dinner  of  their 
common  landlord.  The  dissenter, 
who  declined  to  pay  church-rates, 
was  an  unsocial  person.  He  had  left 
the  circle.  It  was  not  the  theologj 
that  they  cared  about,  it  was  the 
social  non-conformity.  Inaspiritoal 
sense,  too,  the  clergyman  was  the 
father  of  the  parish,  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock — ^it  was  a  part  of  the  groot 
system.  To  go  a  step  fiwther,  in 
political  affairs  the  one  leading  idea 
still  threaded  itself  through  all. 
The  proper  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative— ^the  natural  lawgiver^ 
was  the  landlord  of  the  district. 
He  was  bom  amongst  them,  walked  j 
about  amongst  them,  had  been  in 
their  houses  many  a  time.  He 
knew  their  wants,  their  ideaa, 
their  views.    His  own  interest  was  j 
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identical  with  theirs.  Therefore  he 
was  the  man.  The  logic  is  indis- 
putable. What  is  more,  they  acted 
apto  it.  In  agricnltaral  districts  it  is 
notnncommon  even  now  to  find  men 
of  diametrically  opposite  political 
views  to  the  candidate  at  an  elec- 
tion voting  for  and  supporting  him, 
simply  and  solely  because  he  is  the 
local  man.  It  is  natural  and  right 
thai  he  should  represent  them. 
That  one  word  •  right '  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  ethical  system  of  the  agri- 
cnltorists.  They  cherish  and  main- 
tain their  belief  in  right,  and  in 
their  'rights'  —  by  which  they 
understand  much  the  same  thing 
—  even  when  unaccompanied  by 
any  gain  or  advantage.  In  brief 
oatline,  such  is  the  creed  of  the 
agriculturists  as  a  body.  It  is 
Efiither  written  nor  spoken,  but  it  is 
a  living  faith  which  influences  every 
hoar  of  their  lives. 

This  faith  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand  the  movements  of  the  agri- 
cultnral  world.  Without  making  a 
proper  allowance  for  it,  the  farmers 
will  be  easily  misjudged. 

The  labouring  class  are  imbued 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  very 
same  ideas.  They  stick  to  their 
rights.  They  will  not  give  up  an 
old  pathway  that  their  fathers  used, 
not  if  one  twice  as  convenient  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  it.  They  have  a 
right  to  go  that  way,  and  go  that 
way  they  will.  They  are  brutally 
tyrannical  over  their  children.  I 
Me  those  words  deliberately.  He 
wto  spares  the  rod  spoils  the  child 
is  the  practical  rule  of  their  con- 
duct. They  seem  to  look  upon 
their  offspring  as  merely  slaves. 
They  are  fond  of  them  in  their  way, 
no  doubt,  but  the  law  of  implicit 
obedience  is  maintained  by  dint  of 
blows  and  stripes.  The  children 
are  kicked,  punched,  and  thrashed 
perpetually.  A  good  ground-ash 
stick  is  the  gospel  of  the  labouring 
poan.  They  carry  the  same  plan 
into  their  work.  How  many  carters 


have  been  severely  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  whipping,  and  some- 
times even  maiming,  the  boys  under 
their  commands  ?  And  yet  the  old 
practice  still  continues,  only  a  little 
checked  by  wholesome  terror  of  the 
law. 

Despite  of  all  the  teaching  of  the 
Badical  papers,  all  the  whispers  of 
the  Methodist  itinerant  preachers, 
despite  the  hatred  which  the  La- 
bourers' Union  agents  endeavour 
to  sow  between  the  labourer  and  the 
farmer,  stUl  the  great  mass  of  labour- 
ers at  the  last  election,  wherever 
they  had  a  vote,  supported  the  local 
candidate — the  man  who  repre- 
sented the  soil — and  declined  to  do 
more  than  listen  to  the  brilliant 
promises  held  out  by  the  party  of 
change.  So  strong  above  all  things 
is  the  force  of  tradition  and  custom. 

The  agriculturists  are  firmly  and 
earnestly  wedded  to  that  unwritten 
creed  which  has  grown  up  among 
them  out  of  the  Past.  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  so  hardly  dealt 
with,  more  than  others,  for  adher- 
ing to  this  faith  ?  Argue  with  them, 
educate  them  up  to  your  standard, 
if  you  like, — but  is  it  fair,  is  it  just, 
is  it  in  accordance  with  that  spirit 
of  liberalism  and  tolerance  which 
their  opponents  profess,  to  taunt, 
abuse,  and  bully  to  the  full  length 
that  words  will  permit  ?  They 
are  not  facile  at  expression,  these 
same  men  of  the  soil.  The  flow 
of  language  seems  denied  to  them. 
They  are  naturally  a  silent  race 
—  preferring  deeds  to  speech. 
They  live  much  with  inarticulate 
nature.  It  may  be,  after  all,  they 
have  learnt  some  useful  and  abid- 
ing lessons  from  that  intercourse. 
The  old  shepherds  on  the  plains  of 
Chaldea,  under  the  starry  skies  of 
the  East,  watched  the  motions  of 
those  shining  bodies  till  they  slowly 
built  up  a  religion,  which,  mixed 
with  much  dross,  nevertheless  con- 
tained some  truths  which  educated 
men  profess  to  this  hour.  These 
English  Farmers  also  observe  the 
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changes  of  the  seasons,  and  watch 
the  face  of  heaven.  Their  deepest 
convictions  are  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.  There  are  men  amongst  them 
of  great  powers  of  thought.  .  I  re- 
member one  at  this  moment  whose 
grand  old  head  would  have  been  a 
stndj  for  an  artist.  A  large  head 
he  had,  well-balanced,  broad  and 
high  at  the  foreh^id,  deep-set 
eyes,  straight  nose,  and  firm  chin 
— every  outward  sign  of  the  giant 
brain  within.  But  the  man 
was  dumb.  The  thoughts  that 
came  to  him  he  could  communicate 
roughly  to  his  friends,  but  the  -pen 
failed  him.  The  homy  hand  which 
results  from  manual  labour  is  too 
stiff  to  wield  the  swifbly-gliding 
quill.  But  there  is  another  species 
of  hand-writing  which  is  called 
Work — a  handwriting  which  will 
endure  when  the  scribblings  of  the 
hour  are  utterly  forgotten.  This 
writing  he  laboured  at  earnestly  and 
eagerly,  not  for  his  own  good  either, 
for  it  absorbed  his  own  fortune,  no 
small  one,  in  the  attempt  to  realise 
his  conception  of  machinery  which 
would  double  the  yield  of  food.  It 
has  been  done  since  his  time,  other 
men  stepping  over  the  bridge  of  ex- 
perience which  he  had  built.  Now 
this  man,  who,  on  the  principles  of 
the  opponents  of  the  agriculturists, 
was  a  bene£EM$tor  to  his  species,  and 
a  pioneer  of  true  progress,  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  firmest, 
staunchest,  most  uncompromising 
supporters  of  that  creed  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  destroy,  and 
which  may  be  stated  thus: — *I 
believe  in  the  Sovereign,  the  Church, 


and  the  Land  :  the  Sovereign  being 
the  father  of  the  people  in  a  temporal 
sense ;  the  Church  in  a  spiritual 
sense ;  and  the  Land  being  the  only 
substantial  and  enduring  means  of 
subsistence.  Cotton,  coal,  and  iron 
cannot  be  eaten,  but  the  I^md  gives 
us  com  and  beef;  therefore,  the 
Land  stands  first  and  foremost,  and 
the  agriculturist,  as  the  tiller  of 
land,  possesses  an  inalienable  rigbt 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain, 
and  in  so  doing  he  is  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  son  and  the  daughter 
should  obey  their  parents,  and  show 
regard  to  their  wishes  even  when 
legally  independent.  Also  that  the 
servant  should  obey  his  employer. 
The  connection  between  employer 
and  employed  does  not  cease  with 
the  payment  of  wages.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  servant  to  show  con- 
sideration for  the  advice  of  ihe 
master ;  and  the  master  is  not  free 
from  responsibility  as  to  the  educa- 
tion and  the  comfort  of  the  man. 
The  master  is  bound  by  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  to  pay  a  Mr 
amount  of  wages  for  a  day's  worL 
If  he  does  not  do  so,  he  robs  the 
workman  as  much  as  if  he  stole  the 
money  from  his  pocket.  The  work- 
man is  equally  bound  to  do  his  work 
properly,  and  in  neglecting  to  do  so 
he  robe  his  employer.  To  demand 
more  wages  than  has  been  earned  is 
an  attempt  at  robbery.  Both  master 
and  man  should  respect  authority, 
and  abide  by  its  decisions.' 

Such  is  a  slight  outline  of  the 
home-life  and  the  faith  of  the 
fiirmer. 

BiGHAKD  JeFFEBIES. 
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WHEN  an  Englisliman  speaks  of 
America  and  Americans,  now- 
ftrdajSy  he  means  the  Northern  States 
and  the  Northern  people,  with  whom 
politicaUj,  sociauy,  and  commer- 
ciallj  he  has  had  to  do  since  the 
subjugation — almost  suppression — 
of  the  Sonthei-n  States  nine  years 
ago. 

The  Sonth,  silenced  and  fettered 
daring  that  interval,  has  been  denied 
a  voice,  either  in  the  National 
Councils  or  in  the  controlling  press 
of  the  coantry,  nntil  very  recently. 
Few  or  no  British  tourists  have 
mted  it,  to  catch  the  utterances, 
or  record  the  opinions,  of  its  people ; 
bence  the  voice  and  the  hands  which 
England  hears  or  grasps  are  those 
of  Esan,  not  of  Jacob. 

In  that  Southern  country,  which 
is  more  a  terra  incognita  than  the 
North,  and  which  even  Gk>ldvrin 
Smith  did  not  visit,  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  towards  England  is 
Tory  different  from  that  entertained 
at  the  North.  For  the  Southern 
planter  and  English  landed  gentle- 
man possessed,  and  still  retain,  many 
points  of  similarity  and  congeniality : 
in  many  instances  were  blood  rela- 
tions. While  the  Roundheads 
colonised  New  England  and  carried 
with  them  a  fanatical  hate  for  the 
country  from  which  they  fled,  the 
Cavaliers,  who  colonised  Virginia, 
South  Ctoolina,  and  other '  Southern 
plantations,'  never  lost,  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants,  a  love 
for  •«»  Old  Country,'  many  of 
whose  old  customs  and  festivities 
jet  prevail  in  the  Southern  land. 
In  habits  and  character,  as  well 
^  in  religion  and  politics,  the 
Southern  people,  like  the  English, 
l»ve  ever  been  conservative.  None 
of  the  wild  radical  sectarians,  politi- 
cal or  religious,  have  ever  gained 
foothold  or  made  proseljtes  in  the 


Southern  States.  All  the  'isms,' 
native  or  foreign  —  Badicalism, 
Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  Atheism, 
Free  Love — ail  such  fungi  have 
sprung  up  and  attained  rank  growth 
in  Northern  soil.  They  never 
have  flourished  nor  even  taken  root 
in  Southern  soil.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  found  all  the  materials  for 
his  book  north  of  Mason  and 
Dizon*8  line,the  dividing  boundary 
of  the  two  sections;  the  Founder 
and  High  Priest  of  Mormonism, 
as  well  as  his  proselytes  now  in 
Utah,  having  been  Northern  men. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of 
antipathy  to  England  in  the  North- 
ern States  was  the  supposed  sym- 
pathy of  the  better  classes  in 
England,  outside  of  Exeter  Hall  and 
its  adherents,  with  the  South  during 
the  war;  and,  while  the  North 
bitterly  remembers  and  I'esents  this, 
the  South  equally  recognises  and  is 
grateful  for  the  sentiment,  even 
though  it  has  assumed  no  very  active 
shape,  norripened  into  action,  except 
on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals; 
the  neutrality  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment having  proved  as  fatal  as  its 
enmity  could  have  been. 

There  is  also  throughout  the 
North  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
the  Britisher  will  not  take  the 
Yankee  at  his  own  valuation;  but 
rather  affects  to  look  down  upon 
him,  in  spite  of  his  many  millions 
and  a  n[Lore  lavish  expenditure  than 
English  lords  attempt. 

It  is  a  curious  as  well  as  an  in- 
structive fact,  that  the  last  two 
crowning  efforts  of  the  literary  life 
of  the  great  English  novelist  re- 
cently deceased  should  have  been 
vigorous  protests  against  the  Demo- 
cratic principle  and  Universal  Suf- 
frage, of  both  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  nursing  mother.  In 
The    Coming   BacCy   and    in    The 
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Parisians,  vigoroas  assaults  ar 
made  on  these  Democratic  twins, 
whose  growth  and  stature  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  recent 
movements  in  France  and  America, 
where  *  Koom  Posh '  and  *  Gleek 
Nas '  have  found  their  full  develop- 
ment. In  France  the  Commune 
was  the  illustration.  In  America, 
during  and  since  the  war,  '  Koom 
Posh ' — i.e.  *  the  government  of  the 
igDorant  upon  the  principle  of  being 
the  most  numerous ' — has  its  chief 
head-quarters  to-day  in  the  un- 
reconstructed 'States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana;'  and '  Gleek 
Nas ' — i.e.  *  the  universal  strife-rot ' 
— which  inevitably  follows  such 
supremacy,  has  recently  found  its  il- 
lastration  in  Arkansas.  The  French 
Commune  has  scarcely  done  more 
to  discredit  Democracy  and  Repub- 
lican forms  of  Government  in 
Europe,  than  the  results  and  the 
ripened  fruits  of  the  American 
struggle,  which  was  a  direct  con- 
flict between  the  conservative  and 
ultra-radical  principles,  in  which 
the  latter  triumphed,  and  through 
which  it  still  sways  the  destinies 
and  shapes  the  fortune  of  the  young 
Republic.  For  it  is  only  since  the 
termination  of  the  war  that  the 
great  American  experiment  has  been 
based,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory, 
on  the  proposition  that  *  all  men  are 
equal,'  and  that  numbers  should 
rule,  irrespective  of  education,  in- 
telligence, property,  social  status, 
•or  colour.  This  doctrine,  enforced 
by  fire  and  sword  on  the  *  Southern 
Rebels,'  who  refused  to  give  it 
practical  application  by  liberating 
their  slaves,  and  giving  them  poli- 
tical and  social  equality  with  their 
masters,  has  now  become  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
has  already  wrought,  and  will  still 
work,  great  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  American  society  and 
politics. 

With  the  light  of  nine  years' 
experience  to  guide  us  since  this 
'  new  departure '  waa  taken,  we  can 


now  form  a  judgment  of  some  of 
the  consequences  of  this  change,  as 
affecting  the  American  people 
generally,  as  well  as  the  sectiona 
respectively. 

Some  of  the  results  are  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  antici- 
pated by  the  very  men  who  worked 
the  machineiy,  and  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things  in  both  sections 
is  so  remarkable,  as  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  men. 
Richard  Cobden,  in  1865,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  Oxford 
professorship  of  American  geogra- 
phy and  history.  It  might  have 
been  useful  both  for  instruction  and 
warning  to  the  future  lawgivers  of 
Great  Britain. 

For  at  Jast  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  States  may  be  con- 
sidered complete — with  but  three 
melancholy  exceptions  hereafter  to 
be  specially  referred  to — ^and  their 
own  people  have  been  permitted 
again  to  assume  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs,  after  a  probation  un- 
exampled in  duration  and  severity, 
borne  with  a  courage  and  constancy 
which  finally  secured  deliverance. 
It  having  been  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  that  great  trans- 
formation scene  on  the  Southern 
side  while  it  was  in  progress,  and 
subsequently  to  have  resided  in 
and  travelled  over  the  reconstructed 
States,  he  proposes,  through  the 
medium  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  fairly 
and  fully  to  state  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  apparent  prospects  of  the 
Southern  people.  He  brings  to  this 
work  the  experiences  of  two  ex- 
tended tours,  made  with  a  special 
view  to  observation,  at  intervals  of 
six  years — one  immediately  after 
the  war,  the  other  very  recently — 
and  will  endeavour  *  nothing  to  ex- 
tenuate, nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice,'  in  his  narration  of  facts 
and  incidents  elucidative  of  the  real 
situation. 

Well-intentioned  persons,  writing 
on  this  subjeot,  have  exaggeratea 
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the  eriJs  under  whick  the  place 
and  people  snffer,  judging  from 
the  reports  of  Nortbem  and  foreign 
▼isitorB  on  certain  unfortunate 
localities,  inflicted  with  the  double 
corse  of  negro  and  'carpet-hag' 
role ;  Le.  the  combination  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity  with  rapacity 
and  rascality.  Under  this  afflict- 
ing dispensation  three  States  still 
groan — ^poor  little  South  Carolina, 
the  Niobe  of  the  ex- Confederacy  ; 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  her  sisters 
in  misfortune ;  and  also  sections  of 
Arkansas  and  Alabama.  As  Dante 
sajB  of  certain  sights  in  his  Inferno^ 
*  wn  ragionam  di  lor^^  let  us  turn 
away  our  heads,  and  not  look  on 
them  for  the  moment,  but  survey 
a  more  cheerful  field  of  observa- 
tion elsewhere,  even  in  their  near 
vicinity.  For  the  Savannah  river, 
which  separates  South  Carolina 
from  Greorgia,  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  the  boundary  line  between 
a  terrestrial  purgatory  and  para- 
dise, politically  and  socially;  and 
80  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  respec- 
tively. 

The  reason  is  patent :  in  one  is 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  incapacity, 
and  robbery,  under  the  forms  of 
law ;  in  the  other,  public  intelligence 
and  virtue  have  resumed  their 
sway,  and  the  robbers  have  fled. 

The  efiects  produced  by  the  last 
American  Kevolution  may  be  classed 
under  four  separate  heads:  the 
Political,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Fi- 
oanctBl.  Under  the  second,  or  Social, 
bead  must  stand  the  new  relations 
^tween  former  slave  and  master, 
which  also  enter  somewhat  into 
the  consideration  of  the  political 
changes  wrought  by  the  same 
canse. 

During  a  long  experience  and 
carefiil  survey  of  the  whole  field, 
the  writer  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that,  instead  of  being  an  un- 
mixed evil  to  the  Southern  States 
and  people,  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves,  and  consequent  change 
in  their  forms  of  labour  and  indus- 


trial development,  will  ultimately 
prove  *a  blessing  in  disguise.'  Nay, 
more,  that  the  political  power  of 
the  South,  which  was  sought  to  be 
destroyed,  and  has  .been  so  tem- 
porarily by  this  act  and  the  legis- 
lation which  accompanied  and  suc- 
ceeded it,  will  be  greater  than  ever 
within  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  ;  and  that  the  seat  of  finan- 
cial prosperity  in  the  United  States 
v^ill,  and  must  be,  shortly  trans- 
ferred from  North  to  South  in  the 
natural  sequence  of  events.  The 
only  hope  and  only  hold  of  the 
North  upon  the  South  has  rested 
in  the  control  of  the  negro  element, 
elevated  at  once  to  the  dignity  of 
voters,  without  even  the  capacity 
of  reading ^the  ballots  they  deposit, 
far  less  understanding  the  issues 
involved ;  and  even  this  has  slipped 
away  from  them,  save  in  the  un- 
reconstructed States,  wherein  '  the 
coloured  troops  fought  nobly,'  at 
the  last  election,  under  Government 
orders.  But  in  the  other  Southern 
States,  seven-eighths  of  which  are 
now  free  to  vote  as  they  please, 
the  negro  is  either  in  a  helpless 
minority,  or  finds  it  his  interest  to 
side  with  *  old  master,'  on  whom 
he  has  to  depend  for  the  daily 
bread  for  himself  and  his  children, 
the  larg^  promises  made  him  by  his 
Northern  liberators  having  been 
followed  by  small  performances ; 
and  even  the  funds  appropriated 
for  him  and  his  by  Congress  stolen 
from  him  by  philanthropists  like 
General  Howard,  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau — now  under  trial  by  im- 
peachment of  the  Secretary  of  War 
— and  his  subordinates. 

Losing  this  hold  on  the  Southern 
vote  and  support,  the  North  has 
lost  all ;  and  now  that  the  coalition 
between  the  great  West  and  tiie 
South  has  been  consolidated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Grangers'  Leagues 
that  opposition  becomes  £kily 
stronger  and  stronger. 

True,  for  the  last  nine  years  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  have 
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been  suprdme  masters  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  finances,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  reconstitated  Union.  But 
the  new  alliance  between  the  great 
and  growing  West  and  reconstruct-^ 
ed  Southern  Stiites — whose  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  has  been  at 
last  restored — threatens  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  the  hands  which 
have  held  it.  The  shadows  of  the 
coming  change  have  been  projected 
before  so  strongly  ah^eadj  that  the 
old  leaders  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  the  recent  elections  in  the 
North-West  indicate  unmistakably 
the  revulsion  of  popular  sentiment 
in  that  quarter.  So  long  as  the 
South  was  pinned  down  by  Federal 
bayonets,  or  misrepresented  by  men 
appointed  by  Federal  decree,  not 
elected,  the  West  had  no  ally  in 
opposing  the  grasping  monopolists 
of  the  North  and  East ;  but  now  the 
great  movement  of  her  agncul- 
tunil  population*  in  the  formation 
of  Granges,  with  their  afiiliated 
branches  all  through  the  South- 
ern country,  also  agricultural,  has 
raised  a  new  and  powerful  opposi- 
tion party  to  the  Administration 
and  its  supporters.  In  this  new 
party  the  South,  whoss  wants, 
wishes,  and  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  West,  will  form 
an  important  element,  and  will  be 
again  potential  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory. Moreover,  there  is  another 
and  a  stronger  tie  between  the  two 
•sections  than  any  of  mere  senti- 
ment, or  of  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
The  interests  of  the  two  have 
become  identical,  and  the  pockets 
as  well  as  the  hearts  of  each 
been  pinched  in  the  same  place. 
The  wealth  of  the  North,  who  never 
has  been  a  producer  of  the  great 
staple  articles  of  export,  has  been 
always  derived  from  her  adroit 
handling  and  manipulation  of  those 
staples — Southern  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar;  Western  grain,  pork,  and 
produce — of  the  profits  on  which 
the  North  has  appropriated  the 
lion*s  share.   Monopolising  the  car- 


rying trade  not  only  to  Europe,  hut 
the  internal  transportation  as  well, 
her  great  monopolies,  the  railways, 
have  been  grinding  the  faces  of 
the  producers,  until  these  Grangers' 
Leagues  have  been  formed  in  self- 
defence,  for  the  purpose  of  securiug 
representatives  in  Congress  to  resist 
the  exactions  of  the  railway  kings 
and  their  salaried  servants  in  Con- 
gress and  its  lobbies.  Both  North 
and  West  unite  in  demanding  faci- 
lities of  internal  transportation,  in- 
ternal improvements  through  their 
own  territory,  and  for  their  own 
use  and  benefit ;  and  both  are  act- 
ively agitating  the  question  of  di- 
rect communication  with  Europe, 
outside  of  their  officious  Northern 
brethren,  whom  they  have  so  long 
permitted  to  conduct  it  for  them. 
Thus,  the  first  political  cfiect  of  the 
late  change  in  the  constitntion  of 
Southern  society  has  been  this 
coalition  between  South  and  West 
which  threatens  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  the  Northern  control  of 
the  Government.  Seeing  this  the 
sagacious  speculators  of  Wall  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  who  *rau 
the  Government '  (to  use  their  own 
phrase)  in  their  haste  to  profit  bv 
their  brief  tenure  of  power,  have 
created  scandals  such  as  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  and  kindred  swindles  a( 
home,  and  tainted  the  national 
name  abroad  by  similar  rascahties, 
until  it  has  an  unpleasant  savour  in 
the  nostrils  of  Europe,  owing  to  the 
audacious  robberies  with  which  its 
unworthy  sons  have  associated  it. 
The  recoil  at  home,  which  drove  to 
death  or  disgrace  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  Yankee  Pharisees 
in  the  Credit  Mobilier  business, 
but  a  year  ago,  still  steadily  moves 
on,  and  promises  to  rid  us  at  the 
coming  elections,  two  years  hence, 
of  the  unclean  Crew  of  Comus  who 
have  disgraced  not  only  the  legisla- 
tion, but  the  fair  ikme  of-  their 
country.  But  Amencan  polities,  a 
puzzle  to  the  people  of  that  country 
themselves,  are  most  weary,  stale, 
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flAt,  and  unprofitable'  to  all  out* 
siders.  A  brief  referenoe  to  this 
important  change,  in  its  drifb  and 
direction  was,  however,  essential 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
situation,  present  and  prospective, 
of  the*  American  cousins,'  and  hence 
oulj  has  the  topic  been  touched 
upon. 

The  second  head  —  the  Social 
Condition  of  the  Southern  Country 
-HMvers  a  wide  field,  and  is  one 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  fall 
or  even  partial  justice  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  present  article. 
Since  the  days  of  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man, Cavalier  and  Ronndhead,  there 
has  been  no  such  collision  of  anta- 
gonist men  and  institutions — no 
sQch  collapse  of  the  conquered — as 
that  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
daring  and  since  the  termination  of 
the  American  struggle. 

The  *  Saxon  thrall'  was  a  white 
shive,  or  serf,  of  the  same  blood  and 
colour  as  his  master,  and  to  raise 
him  to  social  and  political  equality 
with  his  lord,  was  the  work  but  of 
education  and  of  time.  In  the  stal- 
wart yeomanry  of  England,  and  in 
her  House  of  Peers,  we  now  see 
nuiny  of  his  descendants,  no  in- 
saperable  barrier  of  colour  or  of 
caste  drawing  a  dividing  line  be- 
tween him  and  Saxon  or  Norman 
noble  or  gentleman.  Herein  lies 
the  great  distinction  between  the 
two  historic  parallels.  Hence  we 
must  grope  in  the  dark  for  the 
solution  of  a  problem  as  yet  untried 
and  without  precedent.  Even  the 
West  Indian  experiment,  whichmore 
nearly  approximates  the  American, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  precedent ; 
the  wider  area  and  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  the  Southern  planter 
and  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
white  race,  preventing  a  repetition 
of  that  disastrous  finale. 

In  most  of  the  Southern  States 
immediately  after  the  war,  and  in 
some  three  or  four  of  them  until 
this  day,  the  emancipated  slaves, 
endowed  at  once  with  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot  under  age  qualification 


alone,  wielded  the  control  of  public 
affairs ;  or,  at  least  in  co-operation 
with  the  carpet-bag  element,  con- 
trolled the  legislation.  For,  under 
the  'disabling'  acts  of  Congress, 
since  repealed,  the  disfranchisement 
comprised  all '  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  war'  against  the  Federal 
Government  This  included  almost 
the  entire  adolt  white  population  of 
the  Seceding  States — the  '  loyalists ' 
being  a  handful,  and  equally  con- 
temptible in  character  and  in  num- 
bers, throughout  these  States. 

The  consequences  of  this  policy 
were  at  once  so  disastrous  and  so 
scandalous,  so  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  social  and  financial  well-being 
of  the  States,  thus  confided  to  the 
charge  of  ignorant  negroes  and 
'thieving  carpet-baggers,'  and  the 
recoil  wa.s  felt  so  severely  by  the 
Northern  creditors  of  the  South, 
that  self-preservation  compelled  the 
ruling  party  to  change  its  tactics. 
This  it  first  did  by  substituting 
military  for  civil  rule,  making 
military  districts  out  of  the  States, 
governing  them  by  orders  from 
head- quarters,  and,  after  some 
years  of  this  discipline,  gradually 
restoring  the  *  rebels '  to  their 
former  rights  and  to  the  franchise — 
a  process  which  it  took  eight  years 
to  accomplish,  and  which  in  three 
or  four  of  the  States  has  not  yet 
been  perfected. 

As  the  'carpet-bagger'  (his 
whole  worldly  estate  being  com- 
prised in  that  portable  form),  who  has 
been  and  still  is  the  Mephistopheles 
to  the  nigger  Faust,  may  not  be 
familiarly  known  in  England,  his 
portrait,  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Northern 
Abolitionists  and  radical  statesmen 
(the  late  Horace  Greeley  of  the  Ntsw 
York  Tribune)^  will  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  is. 

Mr.  Greeley  said  in  his  ^ Union 
Square  speech : 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  thieving  carpet- 
baggers are  a  mournful  fact.  They  do 
exist  there,  and  I  hare  seen  them.  They 
are  follows  who  crawled  down  Sonth  in 
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th«  track  of  oar  armies — some  of  them  on 
Butlers*  waggonst  some  bearing  cotton  per- 
mits, some  looking  sharply  to  see  vhat 
might  turn  up — and  they  remain  there. 
They  at  once  ingratiated  themselves  with 
the  simple,  credulous  blacks,  very  willing 
to  follow  any  whites  professing  to  be 
champions  of  their  rights.  Some  got  elected 
senators,  some  representatives,  judges,  and 
so  on.  And  there  they  stand,  right  in  the 
public  eye,  stealing  and  plundering,  many 
of  them  with  both  arms  around  negroes  and 
their  hands  in  their  rear  pockets. 

Wherever  *  the  thieving  carpet- 
bagger '  has  been  removed  from  the 
places  of  power  and  trust  he  has 
usurped  in  the  Southern  States, 
peace  and  prosperity  have  returned, 
and  smile  on  white  and  black  alike. 
On  the  spots  still  cursed  by  his 
baleful  presence,  retrogression, 
robbery,  and  ruin  are  the  results  of 
his  rule,  and  white  and  black  native 
residents  impoverished  alike.  Nay.  in 
some  places  the  negro  is  relapsing 
into  pristine  barbarism,as  on  the  once 
fertile  and  productive  sea  islands 
of  South  Carolina,  where  they  have 
revived  the  worship  of  Voudou,  and 
also  in  other  localities— relapsing 
from  Christianity  into  paganism, 
and  allowing  garden  spots  to  return 
into  wastes  of  jungle,  as  I  myself  can 
testify.  With  regard  to  the  social 
status  of  the  negro  as  freedman,  his 
political  equality  has  been  admitted 
and  allowed  freely  and  honestly, 
after  severe  struggles  to  resist  it. 
But  social  equality  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  races  are  now  more 
remote  than  formerly,  and  the  lines  of 
social  division  more  sharply  drawn 
between  the  races  than  ever  before. 
This  feeling  is  as  strong  on  the  part 
of  the  black  as  of  the  white  race, 
and  their  best  and  truest  representa- 
tive men,  in  and  out  of  public  life, 
have  openly  announced  the  fact. 
The  late  Oscar  Dunn,  the  coloured 
Lieutenant- Governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  many  other  leading  spirits  of 
that  race,  have  announced  their 
disinclination,  and  that  of  their 
people,  to  force  themselves  into 
social  intercourse  with  the  whites,  or 


to  amalgamate  with  them,  except 
in  matters  of  public  concern.  This 
policy  of  separation  socially  has 
also  been  preached  by  their  Church 
leaders.  Bishop  Miles,  of  Kentucky, 
the  first  ordained  coloured  bishop  of 
the  coloured  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  in  his  circular  letter 
uses  this  language  : — 

My  people,  and  myself  with  them,  art 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  peoj^e  anumg 
whom  we  have  always  lived,  and  with  whom 
we  expect  to  live  and  die.  We  are  no  poli- 
ticians; but  we  know  and  feel  t;hat  our 
interests,  socinl,  temporal,  and  spiritual, 
are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  white 
people  of  the  South.  We  beliere  that  there 
should  be  no  antagonism  of  races  ;  we  are 
in  the  same  ship,  and  half  cannot  be  seutr 
tied  without  sinking  the  whole  ressel.  We 
believe,  Uierefore,  that  our  people  should 
be  educated.  We  must  have  our  own  schools, 
and  conducted  b}-  men  and  women  of  our 
ovm  race.  We  have  never  yet>  as  a  people, 
or  as  individuals,  sought  to  have  our  schools 
or  churches  mijeed  up  of  different  races. 
Our  Church  is  a  coloured  Church,  By  spe- 
cial law  our  membership  is  confined  to  one 
race. 

Abroad,  and  even  in  the  North, 
much  apprehension  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  a  '  possible  conflict  of 
races,'  in  the  Southern  country, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of 
San  Domingo,  or  an  extennination 
of  the  negro  race  by  their  former 
masters.  No  idea  has  proved  more 
utterly  baseless  than  this,  although 
some  of  the  political  manifestations 
in  certain  quarters  may  have  given 
some  colour  te  the  possibility  of 
such  a  collision. 

What  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
expression  '  conflict  of  races  at  the 
South,'  implies  the  existence  of  two 
hostile  arrays — one  of  blacks,  the 
other  of  whites — antagonistic  in 
everything — ^in  feeling,  interests, 
policy,  and  purpose — ^ready  and  will- 
ing to  push  that  conflict  inte  every 
relation  of  life,  and  finally  into 
armed  collision,  in  which  one  must 
be  exterminated. 

But  this  is  a  nightmare,  not  a 
reality.  No  such  state  of  things 
exists,  or  can  exist,  owing  to  ibe 
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attitude  of -the  two  races,  and  their 
mutoal  dependence  on  each  other. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  in  par- 
ticalar  localities  where  the  negro, 
oatnnmbering  the  white  man,  has 
abased  his  namerical  superiority  by 
excluding  from  place  or  power  all 
of  the  other's  race,  and  has  created 
antagomsm — as  at  Charleston  in 
Sonth  Carolina,  and  elsewhere.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  12,000,000  of 
whites  and  the  4,000,000  of  blacks 
occupying  the  Southern  territory 
dwell  in  amity;  and  the  relation 
existing  between  them  i3  to-day 
what  it  was  before  the  war — one 
of  mutual  goodwill  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  agricultural  and  other 
labour.  This  relation  is  strengthened 
by  the  constant  performance  of  re- 
ciprocal good  offices;  by  giving 
employment  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  affectionate  dependence  on  the 
other ;  and  this  old  relation  has  been 
unchanged  by  the  war  and  emanci- 
pation, in  all  matters  not  political, 
except  in  the  infected  districts,. 
where  the  seeds  of  distrust  have 
been  sown  for  selfish  purposes  by 
ahens  to  the  soil  and  people.  These 
^rretcbes  never  have  had  any  social 
status  in  the  Southern  country ;  and 
even  the  ignorant  negro,  who  is 
their  political  tool,  scorns  them 
individually  as  *  mean  white  trash ' 
—his  highest  term  of  opprobrium. 
Inciting  his  coloured  troops  to 
plunder,  the  *  carpet-bagger  *  has 
ncTer  shared  the  spoils  with  them 
beyond  giving  them  the  crumbs, 
while  appropriating  the  loaf,  in 
money  as  well  as  in  offices.  In  the 
States  where  the  negro  majorities 
control,  the  carpet-bagger  is  being 
t^t  aside :  where  the  white  rule 
pi^vails  he  packs  up  his  bag  and 
"nigrates,  through  fear  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary ;  80  that  of  this  scourge  the 
Planters  wiD  soon  be  free  and  left 
to  settle  matters  with  their  former 
*»v€8,  who  again  confide  in  them, 
w  formerly,  in  all  matters  not 
politicaL  The  discredit  attaching 
to  SoDliiem  Securities  in  Foreign 


Money  Markets  has  arisen  from  no 
acts  of  the  true  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  from  the 
villany  of  the  carpet-bag  regimes  in 
those  States,  which  abused  their 
brief  authority  by  first  illegally 
issuing,  and  then  depreciating  or 
repudiating,  sach  securities. 

The  feeling  of  the  Southern  white 
towards  the  negro  never  has  been 
understood  abroad.  The  tie  between 
them,  commencingin  childhood  when 
the  young  master  and  the  slave  were 
companions,  though  never  equals, 
ripened  with  time  and  companion- 
ship into  friendship.  The  fidelity 
of  the  coloured  population  during 
the  war,  when  families  of  women 
and  children  were  left  in  charge  of 
the  slaves  on  lonely  plantations,  was 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  kindly 
feeling  existing,  and  was  equally 
creditable  to  both  parties.  The 
sympathies  of  the  slaves,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  during  that  struggle 
were  chiefly  with  the  Southern,  not 
the  Northern  side,  and  numerous 
instances  of  heroic  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  the  families  confided 
to  their  care  attest  it.  Of  deserters 
and  spies  there  were  not  a  handful ; 
and  the  coloured  troops  were  enlisted 
chiefly  at  the  North,  or  forced  into 
the  Northern  service,  either  through 
intimidation,  or  the  promise  of  large 
bounties,  which  they  seldom  got. 
Had  General  Lee's  proposition  to 
arm  and  liberate  a  portion  of  them 
been  adopted,  the  result  of  the 
struggle  might  have  been  difierent ; 
for  they  fought  well  enough  when 
properly  officered  by  white  men; 
their  docility  and  obedience  making 
them  good  pupils  in  the  art  of 
murder.  Hence  there  can  remain 
no  rancour  in  the  minds  of  the 
whites  against  the  blacks  from  sou- 
venirs  of  the  war. 

That  the  freedman  has  worked, 
and  worked  well,  for  the  white 
planter  since  his  liberation,  is  proved 
by  the  prodigious  crops  raised  in 
the  South  during  the  past  three 
years,  larger  than  the  antS'heUwn 
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ones.  In  cofctOn  alone  the  increase 
has  been  1,000,000  bales,  and  in 
other  products  proportionate.  This 
is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  races,  since 
the  great  bulk  of  that  labour  still 
is,  and  must  be,  performed  bj  the 
negro  labourers,  who  are  not  now 
landed  proprietors,  but  either  work- 
ing for  wag^,  or  on  shares  with  the 
white  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

All  the  new  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  the  freedmen  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
and  formalljratified  by  the  Southern 
Legislatures  and  people,  which  give 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
including  suffrage  and  eligibility  to 
all  offices,  are  now  freely  allowed 
them.  But  the  social  equality  and 
internal  association,  either  by  mar- 
riage or  otherwise,  between  the 
races,  is  sought  for  or  desired 
neither  by  the  blacks  nor  the 
whites. 

The  great  changes  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  Southern  people 
have  been  wrought  by  other  causes, 
chiefly  through  the  reduction  of 
their  available  means  through  the 
losses,  direct  and  indirec^,  of  the 
late  war.  These  losses  have  been 
BO  great  and  so  varied  as  to  baffle 
accurate  calculation;  an  approxi- 
mation only  can  be  made  to  the 
grave  reality.  The  direct  losses 
embrace  the  loss  of  the  slave  pro- 
perty (for  which  no  indemnity  was 
?^ven,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West 
ndian  planters),  the  loss  of  real 
estate  and  of  personal  property, 
as  weU  as  the  sadder  loss  of  popu- 
lation in  battle  and  from  wounds 
or  diseases  engendered  by  the  war. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  loss  of 
live  stock  —  a  large  element  of 
Southern  wealth  —  still  crippling 
Southern  agriculture  by  its  diminu- 
tion. 

The  indirect  losses  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  terrible  shrinkage  of 
values  in  real  estate  and  personal 
property ;  the  prevention  of  natural 
increase  of  population ;  the  immense 


accumulation  of  State  and  private 
indebtedness  through  'carpet»bag' 
rascality,  and  grinding  taxation  ar- 
bitrarily imposed,  illegally  collected, 
and  fraudulently  misappropriated, 
without  public  benefit;  the  loss 
also  of  immigration,  which,  under 
happier  circumstances,  after  over- 
flowing the  best  lands  in  the 
West,  would  have  diverted  some 
streamlets  to  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
South,  as  much  more  accessible  to 
market  than  the  wild  lands  of  the 
Far  West — ell  these  elements  enter 
into  the  calculation ;  yet  how  is  it 
possible  to  put  them  into  figures, 
or  even  shadow  forth  their  real  pro- 
portions ?  Yet  a  rapid  enumeration 
of  a  few  of  the  figures  accessible  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  grand  total  into 
which  the  sum  must  swell  when 
the  uncomputed  losses  are  taken 
into  account. 

The  Confederate  war  debt, 
whether  contracted  by  its  (Govern- 
ment or  by  the  separate  States, 
does  not  enter  at  all  mto  this  calcu- 
lation, the  United  States  Govern- 
ment having  compelled  the  States 
solemnly  to  repudiate  all  debts 
incurred  for  such  purposes,  to  the 
great  loss  and  ruin  of  many  home 
as  well  as  foreign  creditors.  This 
was  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Seceding 
States :  and  to  a  proud  and  honest 
people  was  one  of  the  bitterest  pUIs 
they  were  made  to  swallow. 

The  general  loss  estimated  in  mo- 
ney value,  in  property  (not  includ- 
ing slaves)  from  1 860,  before  the  war, 
to  1870,  after  it,  may  be  estimated, 
from  the  United  States  Census 
valuations,  at  ^^4 13,000,000,  equivs* 
lent  to  a  loss  of  $^0  in  gold  per 
head  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  (white  or  black)  living  in  the 
States,  or  30  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
valuation.  Including  the  loss  of 
slave  property,  we  have  an  aggre- 
gate which  swells  to  the  enormons 
sum  of  1^3,230,000,000,  over  one- 
half  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
people    of   thirteen    slave- holding 
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States,  eqaiyalent  to  ^287  for  each 
of  the  population,  black  or  white. 
As  the  blacks  had  little  or  no  pro- 
pert  j,  the  loss  fell  on  the  whites, 
making  the  real  average  of  loss  one- 
third  greater.  This  will  give  a  slight 
idea  of  the  property  lost,  to  :which 
mast  be  added  the  shrinkages  in 
ralne  since.  The  loss  in  population 
bj  the  war  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  from  300,000  to  325,000 
on  the  Southern  side,  which  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  the  reality. 

The  monetary  losses,  since  the 
war,  by  the  carpet-bag  financiering, 
in  the  immense  increase  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Southern  States — 
bat  a  very  small  fraction  of  which 
has  ever  been  '  repudiated ' — almost 
exceed  belief.  The  figures  show, 
from  the  published  estimates  of  the 
years  186 1  and  1871-72  compara- 
tirely,  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  of  ten  only  of  the  ex-  Confederate 
States  (exclusive  of  their  war  debts, 
umnlled)  of  ,$[215,210,125,  or 
£43,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  beien  stolen  by  the  rascally 
legislators  who  contracted  it;  in 
other  words,  the  carpet-bag  and 
negro  Legislatures  during  their  brief 
tenure  of  power  in  those  ten  States 
increased  their  public  debt  from 
^76,000,000  to  ,([2 15,000,000,  and 
have  left  nothing  to  show  for  it  in 
pnblio  improvements  or  otherwise. 
Many  of  these  State  bonds  were  sold 
at  ten  cents  in  the  dollar,  or  for 
what  speculators  at  the  North  or 
abroad  would  pay  for  them.  The 
State  of  Georgia  by  Legislative 
Act  of  1871-72  declared  nuU  and 
Toid  ;(|8,ooo,ooo  of  bonds  issued  by 
Her  former  carpet-bag  Governor 
Bollock — nowafugitive  from  justice 
in  Canada — and  her  example  will 
probably  be  followed.  So  in  ad- 
dition to  the  actual  loss  of  their 
means  by  taxation  and  unjust  im- 
position  of  debt,  the  people  of 
these  States  have  been  afflicted 
^th  loss  of  credit  and  of  character, 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  acts  of 
ibese  swindling  adventurers,   who 


stole  the  Great  Seal  of  State,  and 
usurped  authority  to  saddle  them 
with  this  additional  load. 

The  Preedman's  Bureau  (whose 
head,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  is  now 
on  trial  for  malfeasance,  appropria- 
tion and  misappropriation)  also 
appropriated  from  the  confiscation 
and  rent  of  Southern  property  up 
to  1870  many  millions  of  dollars. 
What  they  termed  the  School  Fund 
(for  blacks),  derived  from  the  sources 
above,  netted  up  ;$[2.5oo,ooo.  Prom 
these  few  items  the  losses  of  the 
Southern  people  may  be  imagined, 
and  the  apparent  as  well  as  real 
diminution  of  their  resources  readily 
accounted  for. 

Yet  so  immense  are  the  resources 
of  that  section,  which  God  has 
blessed  with  a  soil  of  inexhaustible 
fertility  and  productiveness,  as  well 
as  with  a  climate  throughout  its 
chief  extent  admitting  of  outdoor 
labour  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  reconstruction  and  recupe- 
ration of  the  community  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  ruin  which 
was  wrought  within  a  decade. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that 
a  Southern  man  can  quote  the  sta- 
tistics so  carefully  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  as 
bearing  on  the  social  status  of  the 
Southern  States  contrasted  with 
the  Northern. 

In  the  great  Evangelical  confer- 
ence held  at  New  York  last  year,  an 
eminent  Southern  divine.  Dr.  Moses 
Hoge,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  alluded  to 
it,  making  the  broad  assertion  '  that 
if  freedom  from  transgression  and 
crime  indicates  a  healthful  and  ele- 
vated civilisation,  then  the  South 
stood  higher  in  the  scale  than  the 
North;  for  by  the  Census  reports 
she  (the  South)  stands  highest  on 
the  list  in  both  respects.' 

The  figures  of  the  United  States 
census  for  1870  confirm  the  rev. 
gentleman's  statement  in  both  re- 
spects. Por  they  prove,  istly,  that 
pauperism  prevails  in  the  New 
England  or  North-Eastern  States 
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(inclnding  Massachusetts)  in  the 
proportion  of  44  to  every  10,000 
inhabitants,  while  in  the  Southern 
States  the  ratio  is  but  13,  or  two- 
thirds  less.  2ndly,  taking  the  na- 
tive white  population,  the  ratio  is 
47  in  10,000  in  the  Eastern  States ; 
while  in  the  entire  white  population 
of  the  South  the  ratio  in  the  same 
proportion  is  but  14,  much  more 
than  two-thirds  less.  3rdlj,  taking 
the  foreign  population  of  the  New 
England  States  (not  native  born) 
the  ratio  is  35  in  10,000.  Taking 
the  negro  population  .of  the  South 
(almost  the  only  foreign  element) 
the  ratio  is  but  13  in  every  10,000. 

The  criminal  statistics  tell  equally- 
well  for  the  superior  morality  of 
the  Southern  country ;  and  these 
figures  cannot  be  accused  of  undue 
bias  or  partiality,  coming,  as  they 
do,  from  a  Northern  source.  In 
the  New  England  States  the  ratio 
of  criminals  is  11  in  10,000.  In 
the  Southern  States  (including  both 
white  and  black)  the  ratio  is  but 
to  8  in  10,000.  The  figures  of  this 
census  also  prove  that,  whereas 
in  New  England  there  is  but  one 
church  for  every  643  inhabitants, 
in  the  South  there  is  one  church 
for  every  518. 

The  South,  to-day,  is  no  ca'put 
mortuumy  as  her  enemies  feign,  and 
many  of  her  distant  friends  believe. 
She  is  neither  dead,  nor  yet  *  lan- 
guishingly  doth  live.'  On  the  con- 
trary, she  has  taken  a  new  depar- 
ture from  her  new  stand-point  under 
new  conditions  of  labour ;  and  the 
promise  of  her  future  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  her  past,  when  her 
energies  and  resources  were  cramped 
and  restricted  by  the  very  instru- 
ment of  her  power  and  prosperity, 
the  system  of  slavery. 

The  facts  and  figures  collected  by 
the  writer,  during  his  researches  in 
the  Southern  country,  triumphantly 
establish  the  statement  made  above, 
and  some  of  them  shall  be  given  to 
substantiate  this  gratifying  truth 
under  the  last  two  heads  devoted 


to  the  consideration  of  these  matters, 
viz.  the  Industrial  and  Financial 
Condition  of  the  Southern  Country. 
The  last  census  establishes  the  re- 
markable fact  that  three  of  the 
Southern  States  have  made  actual 
progress  in  wealth,  instead  of  going 
backward,  during  the  eventfol  de- 
cade ending  in  1870.  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Delaware  have  gained 
100  per  cent,  in  wealth  since  i860, 
while  Massachusetts,  the  represen- 
tative Northern  State,  has  gained 
but  112. 

Travelling  through  the  ex-Confe- 
derate States  six  years  ago,  the 
incipient  stages  of  a  transition  pro- 
cess in  the  life  and  labour  of  the 
population  (both  white  and  black) 
were  plainly  perceptible  to  the  eye 
and  understanding  of  those  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  place 
and  people  before  the  war.  The 
succeeding  six  years  have  further 
developed  these  still  uncompleted 
changes,  and  have  materially  altered 
the  aspect  of  Southern  land  and 
labour,  its  people  and  pursuit?. 
While  the  character  of  the  Southern 
white  man  or  woman  has  not 
materially  changed,  the  habits  of 
living,  the  forms  of  industry  and 
effort,  have  certainly  undergone 
many  striking  changes,  while  the 
general  progress  and  prosperity 
have  made  a  rapid  forward  march. 
The  traveller,  now,  over  routes  sii 
years  since  scanned  with  the  wounds 
of  war,  dreary-looking  and  deso- 
late, almost  deserted  by  population, 
and  grown  up  in  brushwood  where 
once  were  cultivated  fields,  finds 
restoration  and  improvement  every- 
where, outside  certain  localities 
where  the  old  wounds  have  for  par- 
tisan or  selfish  purr^oses  not  been 
allowed  to  heaJ.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  those  infected  districts 
are  now  narrowed  down  to  parts  of 
the  area  of  three  States  only. 

With  the  increasing  impatience 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Northern 
people  at  the  continuance  of  ^^ 
measures  over  the  portion  of  t^^ 
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restored  Union,  nine  years  after  the 
proclavaation  of  peace,  and  the 
common  loathing  for  the  nnclean 
*  carpet-bagger '  who  alone  profits 
bj  them,  the  tribulation  and  long 
agony  of  the  Southern  States  are 
drawing  to  a  close  politically  as 
well  as  otherwise.  Lnportant  as 
the  restoration  of  fall  political  pri- 
yileges  most  be  to  a  proud,  and 
bonoarable  people  which  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much  already  to  a  prin- 
ciple, their  material  prosperity 
mostiy  rests  upon  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  community,  upon 
bbonr,  intelligently  and  profitably 
directed  and  exerted,  and  the  social 
stnicture  must  rest  upon  it.  It 
is  tme  that  the  restoration  of 
political  communion,  the  right 
of  representation  with  taxation, 
tlie  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  and 
the  home-rule,  are  privileges  for 
the  deprivation  of  which  no 
wealth  could  compensate  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  restoration  of  all  these 
is  attending  the  recuperation  of 
the  South ;  nor  can  the  control  of  the 
^neral  Government  be  wrested 
&om  the  hands  that  hold  it  now, 
before  this  .consummation  is  com- 
pletely attained,  and  the  coalition 
with  the  great  West  completed. 
The  labour  of  the  Southern  white 
man,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  black 
ones,  is  working  out  Southern  deli- 
verance from  political  thraldom,  as 
well  as  from  the  losses  wrought  by 
the  war.  In  defiance  of  force, 
fraud,  and  political  pressure,  the 
South  may  now  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  hour  when  she  shall 
be  able  entirely  to  rid  her  legisla- 
tive lulls  and  her  soil  from  the 
contamination  of  the  '  carpet-* 
bagger;'     when    the    uneducated 


negro  shall  subside  into  his  proper 
place,  which  certainly  is  not  that  of 
legislator  and  ruler — and  enjoy 
only  those  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  his  emancipation  and  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution 
entitle  him. 

That  our  foreign  friends  should 
exaggerate  the  evils  of  our  condi- 
tion, both  political  and  industrial, 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  since  not 
only  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States,  but  many  of  our  own,  are 
ignorant  of  the  whole  truth  con- 
cerning it.  The  writer  may  be  ac- 
cused of  being  an  optimist  in  some 
of  his  predictions  and  opinions,  but 
facts  and  figures  are  more  potential 
than  theory  and  speculation.  The 
ruin  wrought  by  the  war,  and  its 
results,  the  world  has  some  notion 
of,  and  in  some  respects  exaggerates ; 
but  of  the  recuperation  and  recon- 
struction which  are  rapidly  re- 
moving even  the  traces  of  those 
evils,  even  the  Southern  people 
themselves,  sparsely  scattered  over 
a  vast  region  of  country  as  they  are, 
have  no  adequate  conception. 

Few  have  known,  few  suspected, 
fewer  still  have  watched  closely  the 
rise  and  swell  of  the  great  industrial 
movement — agricultural,  mechani- 
cal, and  manufacturing  —  which 
is  sweeping  over  the  entire  limits 
of  the  late-Confederated  States,  re- 
storing  their  waste  places  to  fertility, 
and  their  devastated  cities  to  pros- 
perity once  more. 

Yet  that  such  a  tide  has  risen 
and  is  still  rising,  more  fertilising 
and  enriching  than  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile  is  to  that  other  land,  is  a 
truth  that  can  be  made  clear  to  the 
dullest  comprehension  that  will  ac- 
cept the  logic  of  facts. 

Edwin  db  Leon. 
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WHO  WROTE   'SHAKSPERE'? 


THE  late  Lord  Palmerston  main- 
tained that  the  Plays  of  Shak- 
spere  were  written  by  Lord  Vemlara, 
who  passed  them  off  under  the  name 
of  an  actor,  for  fear  of  compro- 
mising his  professional  prospects 
and  philosophic  gravity. 

'  There,'  observed  his  Lordship 
(see  Fraser^s  Magazine^  November 
1865)  to  a  company  of  friends  at 
* Broadlands,*  'read  that  ("Bacon 
and  Shakespeare,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith),  and  you  will  come  over  to 
my  opinion.*  When  the  positive 
testimony  of  Ben  Jon  son,  in  the 
verses  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1623,  was  adduced,  he  remarked, 
'Oh,  those  fellows  always  stand 
up  for  one  another;  or  he  may 
have  been  deceived  like  the  rest.' 
During  the  past,  eight  years 
evidences  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
theory  have  been  accumulating  in 
skilful  hands ;  but  by  far  the  most 
masterly  work  upon  the  subject  is 
that  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes, 
Judge,  and  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
U.S.A. 

His  book — the  'Authorship  of 
Shakespeare,'*  an  octavo  of  600 
pages— seeks  to  ground  this  bc^lief 
upon  scientific  rathev  than  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  is  logi- 
cally divided  into  parts,  beginning 
with  the  *  Preliminaries — Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,'  which  settle,  so 
far  as  the  researches  of  that  day  were 
concerned,  their  relative  lives,  edu- 
cation, and  occupations.  Imme- 
diately following  are  the  *  Proofs  ' 
of  the  theory,  which  lead  to  the 
next  department — •  More  Direct 
Proofs.*  Then  succeeds  a  series  of 
'Models,'  'Philosophical Evidences,' 
and  the  '  Spiritual  Illumination/ 
while  the  '  Conclusion '  contains  a 


treatise  upon  the  '  Philosopher  and 
Poet.' 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  subtle  intellect,  forti- 
fied by  sound  scholarship  and  unique 
research  among  the  Baconian  and 
Shaksperian  annals.  It  will  be  the 
endeavour  of  the  present  critic  (not 
convert)  so  to  depict  the  '  extraor- 
dinary paradox'  in  its  own  full 
strength,  together  with  a  few  bor- 
rowed  hints  which  collateral  inves- 
tigation has  brought  to  light  since 
1867,  that  the  entire  theory  may 
reach  the  public  eye. 

Under  the  first  head — the  Early 
Life  of  Shakspere  —  our  author 
concludes  that,  beyond  that  primary 
instruction  which  could  be  obtained 
at  the  Free  Grammar  School  at 
Stratford,  in  which  Latin  was 
taught  by  one  of  the  masters,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  Shakspere  had 
no  education  from  public  insti- 
tutions or  from  private  tuition. 
Such  is  the  view  maintained  by  the 
mass  of  the  biographers,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Campbell,  Messrs. 
Rushton,  Heard,  and  others,  who 
would  have  seven  years  of  the 
poet's  life,  after  his  sudden  with- 
drawal from  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  law;  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Steamis, 
an  equal  amount  of  time  to  the 
acquiring  of  the  medical  art ;  while 
Bishop  Wordsworth  concludes  his 
interesting  work  with  the  remark : 
'  Take  the  entire  range  of  English 
literature,  put  together  our  best 
authors  who  have  written  upon 
subjects  not  professedly  religious  or 
theological,  and  we  shall  not  find,  I 
believe,  in  them  all  united  so  much 
evidence  of  the  Bible  having  been 
read  and  used  as  we  have  found  in 
Shakespeare  alone,\ ' 


>  The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,    Nathaniel  Holmes.    Second  edition.    New  Yoric, 
1867.    Kurd  and  Houghton. 
*  Shakespeare*s  Use  of  the  Bible.    Charles  Wordsworth.    London,  1864.    P.  29a 
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Indeed,  one  commentator  asserts 
that  Yolnmes  may  be  filled,  seve- 
rallj,  with  proofs  of  the  Dramatist's 
familiarity  with  husbandry,  farming, 
gardening,  and  domestic  economy  ; 
military  and  nautical  affairs,  the 
fine  arts,  trade,  politics,  and  go- 
vernment; handicraft,  horses  and 
field  sports,  and  even  the  language 
&nd  arts  of  thieves  and  rogues.  To 
which  enumeration  may  be  added 
the  exhaustive  knowledge  of  Court 
etiquette  of  which  the  plays  give 
endence,  which  would  be  quite  as 
hazardous  for  untutored  manipula- 
tion as  matters  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  as  to  which  Lord  Campbell 
6Ays :  '  There  is  nothing  so  danger- 
ous as  for  one  not  of  the  craft  to 
tamper  with  our  free-masonry.' 
Onr  author  follows  the  usually- 
reoeived  accounts  of  the  father, 
John  Shakspere,  that  though  he 
w«8  no  doubt  a  respectable  burgher 
«t  Stratford,  he  was  certainly  so 
illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  his 
name,  and  executed  written  instru- 
ments by  making  his  mark;  and 
that  the  same  was  the  case  with  his 
mother,  notwithstanding  she  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  family  of 
goodly  estate.  These  historical 
iiacts  are  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
boy  William  could  have  received 
no  '  private  tuition '  at  the  parental 
knee,  and  that  the  father  bequeathed 
iK)t  so  much  as  a  printed  page  to 
hiason. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  there 
exists  no  written  compositions  of 
Shakspere  belonging  to  the  time 
prerious  to  his  going  to  London,  and 
no  proof  that  there  ever  was  any, 
except  a  mere  tradition  of  a  lampoon 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  which 
no  scrap  has  been  authentically 
preservd.  *  The  verses  which 
later  traditions  have  attributed  to 


him,  whether  as  fragments  of  this 
supposed  lampoon,  or  as  epitaphs  ' 
and  epigrams  written  towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  are,  as  anyone 
may  see,  but  miserable  doggerel  at 
the  best,  and  might  have  been 
written  by  the  sorriest  poetaster.' 
Shakspere  is  said,  by  Bowe  and 
Aubrey,  to  have  made  in  late  life 
the  well-known  lines  upon  John-a« 
Combe,  which  effusion  the  bio- 
graphers vainly  attempt  to  blot 
from  their  memories.  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  is  constrained  to  re- 
mark :^  ^I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  (Shakspere)  did  crack  this  in- 
nocent joke  upon  his  friend,  using, 
as  he  would  be  likely  to  use,  an  old, 
well-known  jest,  and  giving  it  a 
new  turn  upon  the  money-lender's 
name.' 

Mr.  Dowdall,  in  an  existing  letter 
to  Edward  Southwell,  dated  April 
10,  1692,^  remarks  that  Sbak- 
spere's  epitaph  was  written  by  the 
poet  himself  a  little  before  his  death. 
Furthermore  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Steevens  as  a  singular  circumstance 
that '  Shakespeare  does  not  appear 
to  have  written  any  verses  on  his 
contemporaries,  either  in  praise  of 
the  living,  orin  honour  of  the  dead.'*  * 
There  are,  however,  several  verses 
in  existence  attributed  to  Shak- 
spere which  are  so  unworthy  of 
his  exalted  muse  that  Mr.  Halliwell 
considers  them  as  necessarily  im- 
plying *  adeterioration  of  power  for 
which  no  one  has  assigned  a  suffi- 
cient reason.'  ^ 

Several  of  the  leading  Essayists 
upon  Shakspere  are  quoted  who 
were  unable  to  find  agreement  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Poet's  strange 
Bohemian  life  and  the  products  of 
his  genius,  which  have  become  as 
it  were  the  very  spine  of  modem 
literature. 


»  Memoir 0/  Shakespeare,    K.  G.  White.    Boston,  U.S.A.,  1865.    ^-  »o^« 
•iW.    P.  107. 

*  Shakspeare»  Plays.    Johntoo,  Steevens,  Reed.    London,  1803.    Vol.  J.  p.  90. 

•  HuHnEt.'e  Life  of  Shakespeare,    London,  1848.    P.  270. 
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The  Gennan  critic  Schlegel,  equally 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  depth  of  the  philosophy  of  these  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  the  author  of  which  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  one  who  had 
mastered  '  all  the  things  and  relations  of 
this  world/  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
the  received  accounts  of  his  life  to  be  *  a 
mere  fabulous  story,  a  blind  and  extrara- 
gant  error.'  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  bare  propo- 
sition that  this  man  on  his  arriral  in 
London,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
with  only  such  a  history  as  we  possess  of 
his  earlier  life,  education,  studies,  and  pur- 
suits, could  have  begun  almost  immediately 
to  produce  the  matchless  works  which  we 
know  by  his  name,  not  merely  the  most 
masterly  works  of  art,  and  as  such,  in  the 
opinion  of  eminent  critics,  surpassing  the 
Greek  tragedy  itself,  but  classical  poems 
and  plays  Uie  most  profoundly  philosophical 
in  tne  English  language  or  m  any  other 
(for  no  less  a  critic  than  GoeUie  has 
awarded  this  high  praise),  may  justly 
strike  us  at  the  outset  as  simply  prepos- 
terous and  absurd.  *  What,'  exclaims  Cole- 
ridge at  this  consequence  of  the  traditional 
biography,  'are  we  to  have  miracles  in 
sport?  .  .  .  Does  God  choose  idiots  by 
whom  to  conyey  diyine  tmths  to  man?' 
Emerson,  no  less  considering  that  the 
Shakespeare  Society  had  ascertained  that 
this  William  Shakespeare  was  a  'good- 
natured  sort  of  man,  a  jovial  actor,  mana- 
ger, and  shareholder,  not  in  any  striking 
manner  distinguished  from  other  actors 
and  managers,'  and  that  he  was  *  a  Teritable 
•  farmer '  withal,  ...  is  apparently  obliged 
to  lay  down  the  problem  m  despair,  with 
the  significant  confession :  '  I  cannot  marry 
this  fact  to  his  verse.  Other  admirable  men 
have  led  lives  in  some  sort  of  keeping  with 
their  tiionght ;  but  this  man  in  wide  con- 
trast' In  like  manner  Jean  Paul  Richter 
'  would  have  him  buried,  if  his  life  were 
like  his  writings,  with  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
human  race,  in  the  same  best  consecrated 
earth  of  our  globe,  God's  flower-garden  in 
the  deep  North.'  .  .  .  Carlyle,  that  other 
master-critic  of  our  time,  chewing  the  cud 
of  *  this  careless  mortal,  open  to  the  uni- 
verse and  its  influences,  not  caring  strenu- 
ously to  open  himself;  who,  Prometfaeus- 
like,  will  scale  Heaven  (if  it  must  be  so), 
and  is  satisfied  if  he  therewith  pay  the  rent 
of  his  London  play-houses/  as  it  were,  with 
the  imperturbability  of  Teufelsdroch  him- 
self, simply  breaks  out  at  last  with  the 


brief  exclamation: 
tal/ 


*  An  unparalleled  mor- 


Oar  author  maintains  that  it  does 
not  appear  by  any  direct  proof  that 
the  original  manuscript  of  any  one 
of  the  plays  or  poems  was  ever 
seen,  even  in  the  writer's  time,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  afford  any  con- 
clusive evidence,  however  probable, 
that  he  was  the  original  author. 

I  remember  (says  Ben  Jonson)  the  play- 
ers have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  hononr 
to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writings  (vh&t- 
Boever  he  penn'd)  bee  never  blotted  out  a 
line.  *  We  have  only  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment,' observes  our  author,  *  that  the  maou- 
scripts  may  have  been  copied  by  him  fiora 
some  unknown  complete  and  finished  origi- 
nals, which  were  kept  a  secret  from  the 
world,  and  this  wonder  of  the  players 
would  be  at  once  explained/ 

Gitingthe  custom  of  Bacon,Burke, 
Goethe,  Alfieri,  Virgil,  and  others 
of  first  writing  in  brief,  then  ex- 
tending,  and  finally  of  subjecting 
the  whole  to  rigid  correctioD,  the 
author  remarks : — 

Where  is  the  record  in  all  literary  his- 
tory of  extended  compositions  like  these 
dramas  baring  been  spun  out  in  thi^ 
Arachne-like  ^hion?  Common  actors 
might  possibly  believe,  or  imagine,  that 
their  facetious  manager,  amidst  the  daily 
bustle  of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  few  hours 
of  leisure  which  he  could  snatch  from 
business  or  from  sleep,  out  of  his  miracu- 
lous invention,  and  with  the  inspired  pen 
of  born  genius,  could  dash  off  a  HamUt  or 
a  Lear  as  easily  as  twinkle  his  eye. 

He  maintains  that  the  judicions 
judge  and  critic  must  rather  tnm 
nis  search  to  the  retired  chambers 
of  Gray's  Inn,  to  the-  Lodge  at 
Twickenham  Park,  or  to  the  gar- 
dens at  Gk)rhambury,  where  sat 
brooding  in  silence  and  in  private 
the  great  soul  that  had  taken  ^  all 
knowledge  for  his  province.' 
In  the  Betume  from  PemassiiSy' 


'  »  The  Betume  Jrom  Pemasstu,  or  The  Scourge  of  Simony.     PMiqudy  acttd  by  the 
students  of  Saint  JohtCe  OoUege  in  Cambridye.     1606. 
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1606,  Act  y.  so.  I,    one  Sh^ioso, 
*  going  aside/  says : — 

Setter  it  is  'mongst  fiddlers  to  be  chiefe, 
Then  at  plaiers  trencher  beg  reliefe. 

Btgiand  affordes  those  glorious  vagabonds, 
That  carried  erst   their  fardels  on  their 

backes, 
CoQiserB  to  ride  on  throogh  the  gazing 

streetes, 
Sooping  it  in  their  glaring  satten  sutes, 
And  Pages  to  attend  their  Maisterships. 
With  mouthing  words  that  better  wits  have 

framed. 
They  purchase  lands,  and  now  Esquires  are 


It  is  somewliat  siiigalar  that  Shak- 
spere  was  the   only  one  of  hia  pro- 
fession Tyho  by  pecmua^rr  anfic^^eHRQa 
was  enabled  to  purchase  lands,  and 
r*  by  a  grant- of- arms,   made    to  his 
«•    father  in  1599,  became  himself  by 
/.'  it3  descent  an  Esqnire,  1601. 

That  Shakspere  was  nniversally 
reputed  to  have  been  the  anthor  of 
the  Sonnets^  and  that  the  fact  was 
never  questioned  nntil  a  recent 
date,  our  author  admits,  though  he 
addaces  some  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  contrary  was  known, 
or,  at  least,  strongly  suspected,  by 
some  persons  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  Mr.  Dyce  gives  warn- 
ing that  the  allusions  scattered 
through  the  whole  series  of  Sonnets 
&re  not  to  be  hastily  referred  to  the 
personal  circumstances  of  Shak- 
spere, although  *  one  or  two  of  them 
refledi  his  genuine  feelings.'®  Mr. 
Halliwell  observes :  *  It  is  remark- 
able that  contemporary  writers 
»fer  to  them  (the  Sonnets}  much 
oflener  than  to  the  plays.' ^ 

A  writer  on  this  subject  in  the 
Mhenewn  (September  13,  1856) 
i^marks : 

There  is  the  one  great  fact  to  begin  with 
—Shakespeare  never  claimed  the  plays  as 
lusown.    His  poems  he  claimed  and  his 


sonnets  he  claimed ;  and  there  is  an  un- 
donbted  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a 
man  who  cared  for  Luerece  and  Venus 
and  Adonis  could  be  negligent  about 
Hamlet  and  Othello.  Yet  Shakespeare 
was  unquestionably  indifferent  about  the 
dramas  which  were  played  in  his  name  at 
the  theatres  and  at  the  Court,  and  died 
without  seeing  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  intellectual  works  that  ever  issued  fh)m 
the  brain  of  man  set  in  the  custody  of 
type. 

At  a  later  stage  the  author  ex- 
plains in  extenso  his  views  for 
maintaining  that  Luerece  and  V&nus 
and  Adonis  were  dedicated  to  South- 
ampton, under  the  name  of  Shak- 
spere, as  an  arranged  and  designed 
cover  for  the  real  author. 

The  argument  for  the  learning  and  philo- 
sophic attainments  of  Shakespeare  must 
depend  upon  the  internal  evidence  con- 
tained in*'the  writings  themselves,  not  only 
unsupported  in  any  adequate  manner,  but 
for  the  most  part  absolutely  contradicted 
by  the  known  facts  of  his  personal  history. 

Farmer,  Steevens,  and  MaIone,afber 
laborious  research,  undertook  to 
produce  a  list  of  the  translations 
of  ancient  authors  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  English  tongue  in  the 
time  of  Shakspere,  as  a  source  of 
all  his  classical  erudition — 

But  it  falls  far  short  of  furnishing  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  matter,  in  our 
day,  and  in  the  face  of  numerous  instances 
to  the  contrary,  scarcely  less  decisive  than 
this  one,  that  the  Tinum  qf  Athens  turns 
out  to  have  been  foxmded  in  great  part 
upon  the  untranslated  Greek  of  Ludan ;  '* 
besides  that  it  is  now  clear  enough  to  the 
attentive  student,  that  this  author  drew 
materials,  ideas,  and  even  expressions  from 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
and  even  Plato,  no  less  than  from  the 
Latin  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and 
Tacitus  .  .  .  apparently  with  the  utmost 
indifference  to  the  question  whether  they 
had  ever  been  translated  into  English  or 
not. 

Indeed,     Bowe    found    traces    in 


'  Shaiespear^s  Works,    Rev.  A.  Dyce.    London,  1866.    Second  edition,  Vol,  I.  pp. 

*  Baatweffs  Life,    London,  1848.    Pp.  158-9. 

^  Kmghfs  Studies  of  Shakspere,    P.  71.      Luc.  Opera  (ed.  Dindorf,  Lipsise,  1858). 
Vol  L  pp.  30-51. 
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Sliakspere     of     the      Elecira     of 
Sophocles ;  Cohnan,  of  Ovid ;  Pope, 
of  Dares  Phygias,  and  other  Greek 
authors;    Fanner,  of  Horace   and 
Virgil ;  Malone,  of  Lucretias,  Sta- 
tins,  Catnllns,  Seneca,   Sophocles, 
andEnripides;  Steevens,  ofPlantns; 
Knight,  o£  the  Antigotie  of  Sophocles; 
and  White,  of  the  AlcestU  of  Euri- 
pides. 
'  i  rf\  ^'  r  1     Mr.    Colman  notes  the   fact   as 
e   /I  .  ^  /. .  ^qpite  certain  that  the  author  of  the 
*7  ^f  ^  "^^  Taming  of  the  Shrew  had  at  leaat 
}^M  Med,  read  Oridf  from  whose  Mlpistles  we 
find  {hese  lines  : — . 

Hie  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  Benis. 

In  the  same  tract  occurs  Ben 
Jonson's  celebrated  charge  of 
Shakspere's  '  small  Latin  and  less 
Oreek '  as  seeming  absolutely  to 

<^eeide  that  he  had  toine  knowledge  of 
both ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own 
time,  a  man  who  has  any  Greek  is  veldom 
without  a  very  competent  share  of  (latin." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dyce 
remarks : — 

I  believe,  however,  Jonson's  meaning  to 
^e — that  to  his  comparatively  slender  know- 
ledge of  Ditin,  Shakspere  never  added  any 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek ;  and  such  I 
.am  persuaded  was  the  case. " 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  little 
more  than  a  reproduction,  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress,  of  the  Mencechmi  of 
Plautus,  also  an  author  frequently 
quoted  by  Bacon.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  play  took  place 
during  the  Christmas  revels,  1594, 
on  wfioh  occasion  it  is  historically 
certain  that  Bacon  furnished,  at 
least,  a  Masque^  and,  as  our  author 
attempts  to  prove,  this  play  also ; 
and  there  was  no  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Mencechmi  before  1595. 
The  Masqtte  alluded  to  is  de- 
scribed and  attributed  to  Bacon  by 


Mr.  Spedding.  Bitson  maintaing 
that  the  Comedy  of  Errors  was 
not  originally  Shakspere's,  but 
proceeded  from  some  play-wright 
who  was  capable  of  reading  the 
Menoschmi  without  a  translatioii. 
While  Gapell  very  justly  remarks ; 
'If  the  poet  had  not  dipped  into 
Plautus,  surr^tus  had  never  stood 
in  his  copy,  the  translation  having 
no  such  agnomen^  but  calling  one 
brother  simply  Menoschmus,  the 
other  Sosicles,' 

Judge  Holmes  is  of  opinion  that 
the  author  of  the  pseudo  plays  of 
Shakspere  must  have  been  also  con- 
versant with  the  French  and  Italian 
languages.  The  plots  of  several  of 
the  plays  are  taken  from  the  stories  of 
Cinthio,  Boccaccio,  and  Belleforest, 
which  *  are  not  known  to  have  been 
translated  into  Euglish.'  He,  how- 
ever,  admits  that  one  volume  of 
Painter's  translation  of  the  HUtoires 
Tragiques  and  Florio's  Montaigne 
were  in  existence  as  early  as  1603. 
Of  these  modem  languages  Mr. 
Dyce  apprehends  that  Shakspere 
*  knew  but  little,'  while  Mr.  Grant 
White  affirms : '  Italian  and  French 
were  not  taught,  we  may  be  sure, 
at  Stratford  Grammar  School.'*' 

The  dramatist's  medical  know- 
ledge is  of  such  profundity,  that 
Dr.  Bucknill  observes .- — 

The  immortal  dramatist  paid  an  amoont 
of  attention  to  subjects  of  modical  interest 
scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  which  has 
serred  as  the  basis  of  the  learned  and  in- 
genious argument,  that  this  intellectual 
king  of  men  had  devoted  seven  good  years 
of  his  life  to  the  practice  of  law.** 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Shak- 
spere might  have  gained  his  ap- 
parently exhaustless  knowledge  of 
medicine  from  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Hall— 

This    is  indeed  possible    (replies  onr 


**  Appendix  to  Colman* »  TratulatUm  of  IWenee. 

"  LiAt.    Second  edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

»  Whites  Msmair.    P.  21. 

>'  Shakespeare's  Medical  Knowledgf, 


J.  C.  BuckniU,  M.D.    London,  i860. 
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author),  bat  it  wonld  be  a  more  BatUfae- 
tai7  explanation  of  this  special  feature  in 
the  plajs  if  it  did  not  require  us  to  carry 
hack  his  medical  studies,  at  least,  to  the 
date  of  King  John,  and  almost  make 
them  encroach  upon  those  seven  good  years 
abeady  demanded  for  the  study  of  law, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
evidence  in  his  personal  history  that  he  bad 
ever  looked  into  a  book  of  law  or  medicine. 

Baoon  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  medicine,  that  he  gives  a 
general  survey  of  medical  leamiug 
down  to  his  own  time  in  his 
Advancement  of  Learning,  Dr. 
Bncknill  notices  that '  there  is  more 
of  medicine  than  of  law  in  Bacon's 
Essays  and  Advancement  of  Learn- 
kg.* 

Our  author  devotes  much  space 
to  a  scholarly  and  interesting  com- 
parison hetween  the  medical  views 
of  Shakspero  and  those  of  Bacon, 
and  concludes  that  the  Shak- 
sperian  expressions  are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  Rabelais,  and 
others  with  whose  writings  Bacon 
was  quite  familiar,  for  he  cites  and 
reyiews  those  very  authors,  with 
many  more.  Instances  adduced  by 
Dr.  Bncknill  amount,  not  merely 
to  evidence,  but  to  proof,  that 
Shakspeie  had  read  widely  in  medi- 
cal Hterature;  while  the  learned 
physiciau,  commenting  upon  the 
dramatist's  knowledge  of  psycho- 
logy, remarks  that  *  it  has  been 
possible  to  compare  his  knowledge 
with  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
of  the  present  day/  "  And  yet  no 
period  of  Shakspere's  life  is  known 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  he  bequeaths  no 
trace  of  a  library  in  his  will. 

He  was  a  lawyer,  too  !  We  are 
assured  that  his  use  of  legal  terms 
and  phrases  and  his  representations 
of  legal  proceedings  are  of  such  a 
kind  and  character  that  it  is  ap- 
parent at  once  to  the  mind  of  a 


lawyer  that  the  writer  had  been 
educated  to  that  profession. 

No  acquaintance  which  William  Shake- 
speare coidd  have  had  with  law,  con- 
sistently with  the  known  facts  of  his  life, 
can  reasonably  account  for  this  striking 
feature  in  the  plays.  It  was  not  to  be  had 
in  the  oflSce  of  a  bailiff,  and  the  considera- 
tions referred  to  by  Lord  Campbell  ought  to 
be  taken  as  satisfactory  that  he  could  never 
have  been  a  regular  student  at  law  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ;  especially  since  his 
Lordship  did  not  become  a  convert  to  this 
unavoidHble  and  very  necessary  conclusion 
of  Mp.  Collier. 

Lord  Campbell  remarks  upon 
Shakspere*s  juridical  phrases  and 
forensic  allusions :  *  On  the  retro- 
spect I  am  amazed,  not  only  by 
their  yiumber,  but  by  the  accuracy 
and  propriety  with  which  they  are 
uniformly  introduced ; '  and  he  adds: 
'  There  is  nothing  so  daugerous  as 
for  one  not  of  the  craft  to  tamper 
with  our  free-masonry,'  *^ 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought, 
we  might  be  justified  in  believing* 
that  Shakspere  was  a  clerk  in  an« 
attorney's  office  at  Stratford  with- 
out any  direct  proof  of  the  fact^^ 
mainly  relying,  with  Mr.  Collier^ 
upon  '  the  seeming  utter  impossi-  . 
bility  of  Shakespeare  having  ac- 
quired, on  any  other  theory,,  the- 
wonderful  knowledge  of  law  which* 
he  undoubtedly  displays.'  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  perv 
manence  of  this  view  Lord  Camp- 
bell, in  the  Betrospect  of  his  work, 
addresses  Mr.  Collier  in  thesQ 
words : — 

Still  I  warn  you  that  I  myself  remain 
rather  sceptical.    All  that  I  can  admit  to 
you  is  that  you  may  be  right.     Resuming 
the  Judge,  however,  I  must  lay  down  that 
your  opponents  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  - 
a  negative,  and  that  the  onvsfrobandi  resfca  . 
upon  you.    You  must  likewise  remember  - 
that  you  require  us  implicitly  to  believe-  ac 
fact,  which,  were  it  true,  positive  and  irre-*- 
fragable  evidence  in  Shakespeare's    own 
hand-writing  might  have  been  forthcoming 
to  establish  it    Not  having  been  actually 


"  Bwkmat  Medical  Knowkdge  of  Shakeaptare.     P.  8. 

"  Skaketpear^i  Legal  Acquirements,    John  Loxvl  GampbeU*    Loodon,  1859.    P.  lojf. 
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enrolled  as  an  attoniej,  neither  the  records 
of  the  local  court  at  Stratford,  nor  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  would  pre- 
sent his  name,  in  being  concerned  in  any 
suits  as  an  attorney;  but  it  might  haye  been 
reasonably  expect^  that  there  would  have 
been  deeds  or  wills  witnessed  by  him  still 
extant,  and,  after  a  very  diligent  search, 
none  such  can  be  discovered.  Nor  can  this 
consideration  be  disregarded,  that  between 
Nash's  Epistle  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
eentuiy,  and  Chalmer's  suggestion,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after,  there  is  no  hint  by 
his  foes  or  his  friends  of  Shakespeare 
ha^^ng  consumed  pens,  paper,  ink,  aud 
pounce  in  an  attorney's  office  at  Stratford.*' 

Mr.  Rushton,  in  Ms  work  upon 
the  legal  acquirements  of  Shak. 
spere,  after  noticing  the  usually 
received  theory  that  the  poet's 
knowledge  of  law  was  more  intui- 
tive than  acquired,  observes  that 
even  if  that  master-mind  could 
possibly  have  possessed  double  the 
unequiJled  genius  which  exalted 
him  so  far  ab^ve  the  generality  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  he  would  not  have 
l)een  able  to  use  and  apply  law- 
terms  of  a  purely  technical  nature 
in  the  manner  appearing  in  his 
compositions  without  considerable 
knowledge  of  that  mighty  and  ab- 
struse science — the  law  of  Eng- 
land." 

Mr.  Grant  White  exclaims : — 

To  what,  then,  must  we  attribute  the 
£&ct,  that  of  all  the  plays  that  have  sur- 
vived of  those  written  between  1580  and 
1 620,  Shakespeare's  are  the  most  noteworthy 
in  this  respect  ?  And  the  significance  of 
this  fact  is  neightened  by  another — that  it 
is  onl^  to  the  language  of  the  law  that  he 

exhibits  this  inclination Legal 

phrases  flow  from  his  pen  as  a  part  of  his 
Tocabulaiy,  and  parcel  of  his  thought. 

As  the  courts  of  law  in  Shak- 
spere's  time  occupied  much  more 
attention  than  they  do  now,  it  has 
been  suggested  tiiat  it  was  in 
attendance  upon  them  that  he 
picked  up    his    legal  vocabulary. 


But  this  same  able  commentator 
considers  this  supposition  as  not 
only  failing  to  account  for  the  poet's 
peculiar  ^edom  and  exactness  in 
the  use  of  the  phraseology^-it  does 
not  even  place  him  in  the  way  of 
learning  those  terms  his  use  of 
which  is  most  remarkable,  which 
are  not  such  as  he  would  have 
heard  at  ordinary  proceedings  at 
rUsi  priuSf  but  such  as  refer  to  the 
tenure  or  transfer  of  real  property: 
'  fine  and  recovery,'  '  statutes  mer- 
chant,' '  purchase,'  '  indenture,' 
'tenure,'  'double  voucher,'  'fee 
simple,'  *fee  farm,'  'remainder,' 
'reversion,'  'forfeiture,'  and  the 
Uke. 

This  conveyancer's  jargon  (concludes  Mr. 
White)  could  not  have  been  picked  up  by 
hanging  round  the  courts  of  law  in  Loadou 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
suits  as  to  the  title  of  i^  property  were 
comparatively  so  rare.  And  beside,  Shake- 
speare uses  his  law  just  as  freely  in  his 
early  plays,  written  in  his  first  Londoo 
years,  as  in  those  produced  at  a  later 
period." 

Finally,  so  accurate  and  precise 
is  the  use  of  legal  parlance  by  this 
man,  who  is  not  authentically 
known  to  have  devoted  one  isolated 
moment  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
law,  that  Lord  Campbell  expresses 
his  astonishment  and  marvels  that, 
'while  novelists  and  dramatists 
are  constantly  making  mistakes  as 
'  to  the  law  of  marriage,  of  wills, 
and  of  inheritance,  to  Shakespeare's 
law,  lavishly  as  he  propounds  it» 
there  can  neither  be  demurrer,  nor 
bill  of  exceptions,  nor  writ  of 
error.'  ^® 

In  mentioning  the  contempo- 
raneousness of  Shakspere  and 
Bacon,  our  author  notc^  that  in 
1587,  when  the  former  is  supposed 
to  have  come  up  to  London,  Bacon 
has  already  been  called  to  the  utter 


"  Campbell.    P.  no. 

"  Shakupeare  a  Lawyer.    W.  L.  Hushton. 

>•  WkU^t  Memoir.   Pp.  46-7.   » 

«•  CampMl.   P.  108. 


London,  1858.    P.  4. 
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Bar,  has  faeoome  a  Bencher,  and  sits 
at  the  Reader's  Table  in  Graj's  Inn. 
At  the  Christmas  Bevels  of  that 
Tear  he  assists  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Inn  in  getting  np  the  tragedy  of 
the  Misfortuiies  of  Arthur,  and 
certain  masques  for  which  he  writes 
some  additional  speeches,  while 
Shakspere  is  jet  bat  a  mere 
'servifcure'  at  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  and  still  nnsnspected  of 
being  the  author  of  anything. 
Thus  runs  the  story  of  Francis 
Bacon— in  1589,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  theatre-going  young 
lords,  Essex,  Southampton,  Rut- 
land, Montgomery',  ana  the  rest; 
in  i593i  stSl  pursuing  his  studies 
in  his  retreats ;  now  presenting  the 
Queen  with  a  sonnet  composed  by 
himself,  *  though  professing,'  as  he 
says  in  parenthesis,  '  not  to  be  a 
poet;*  and  then,  by  reason  of  ex- 
pensive habits,  compelled  to  obtain 
help  from  the  Lombards  and  Jews. 
In  1592,  writing  to  Lord  Burghley, 
Bacon  savs : — 


Again  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth 
somewhat  move  me:  for  though  I  cannot 
«ccuse  myself  that  I  am  either  prodigal  or 
alothfhl,  yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend  nor 

my  coarse  to  get And  if  your 

Lordship  will  not  carry  me  on  I  will  not 
do  u  Anazagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself 
^nthcoDtonpiation  unto  voluntary  poverty ; 
hat  this  I  will  do ;  I  will  sell  the  inheri- 
tance that  I  have,  and  purchase  some  lease 
<rf  qnick  revennie,  or  some  office  of  gain 
that  shall  be  executed  by  deputy  and  so 
gire  over  all  care  of  service,  and  become 
^me  Bony  book-maker.^* 

In  that  very  year  Robert  Oreene 
(Groafa  WoHh  of  Wit)  discoTors 
that  a  new  poet  has  arisen,  who  is 
becoming  «the  only  Shakescene 
in  a  countrey.*  Meanwhile,  Bacon 
ifl  embarrassed  with  duns  and  Jews' 
bonds,  and  is  'poor  and  sickly, 
working  for  bread.' 

The  good  Lady  Ann,  his  mother, 
ft  pious  soul,  in  creed  a  Calvinist 


and  in  morals  a  Puritan,  begins  to 
observe  that  Francis  '  is  continually 
sickly  ...  by  untimely  going  to 
bed  and  then  musing  nescio  quid 
when  he  should  sleep.'  *  We  only 
get,*  observes  our  author,  *  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  his  private  and 
secret  studies,  or  of  the  eadgency 
that  made  them  private.' 

In  1594,  some  eight  or  ten  of  the 
earlier  plays  were  already  upon  the 
stage,  and  were  generally  taken  to 
be  the  work  of  Shakspere,  *  though 
none  of  them  had  as  yet  been  printed 
under  his  name.'  It  is  assumed  as 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  prior  to 
the  year  1598  Shakspere  s  name 
had  not  appeared  on  the  title-page 
of  any  printed  play,  and  that  it  waa 
only  in  that  year  that  the  quartos  bore 
the  titles  of  the  plays  as  'written,' 
'newly  augmented  and  corrected,' 
or  *  newly  set-forth  and  over-seen,' 
by  W.  Shakspere.  Our  author 
observes  that  down  to  the  year  1598^ 
nothing  definite  anywhere  appears, 
except  the  dedications  to  Southamp- 
ton and  the  allusions  which  followed^ 
on  which  to  base  the  claim  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Plays  for  Shak- 
spere, beyond  the  bare  fact  that  the 
Plays  were  upon  the  stage  in  the 
theatres  which  he  was  connected 
with,  and  were  generally  attributed 
to  him ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
declined  the  honour  of  their  pa- 
ternity. The  fact  is  by  no  meana 
to  be  ignored  that  several  of  the 
Plays  attributed  to  the  Poet  during 
his  life  are  now  indisputably  proved 
not  to  be  the  product  of  his  pen. 

Hereupon  our  author  hints  at  the 
pith  of  his  theory  and  offers  the 
view  that,  on  the  supposition  that 
these  plays  came  from  Gray's  Inn, 
and  were  the  early  attempts  of  a 
briefless  young  baorister  who  did 
not  desire  to  be  known  as  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  and  who  meant  to 
*  profess  not  to  be  a  poet,'  but  to 
whom  any  *  lease  of  quick  revenue  * 


**  Speddin^s  Letters  and  Lift  of  Bacon,    Vol.  I.  p.  108. 
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might  not  be  unacceptable  and  cover 
some  practical  necessitj — it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  this  *  abso- 
lute Johannes  Factotum  *  would  be 
just  the  man  to  suit  his  purpose ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
an  express  bargain  would  be  struck 
in  term's  between  them  in  the  first 
instance,  but  rather  that  the  arrange- 
ment came  about  gradually  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  circumstance  is  mentioned 
under  which  the  Troilus  andCressida 
made  its  first  appearance,  1609,  as 
worthy  of  special  note  in  this  con- 
nection.  The  preface  announces  it 
thus :  *  A  never- writer  to  an  ever- 
reader.  Nowes.*  *  A  never- writer/ 
notes  our  author, '  must  have  meant 
one  never  known  to  the  public  as  a 
writer  of  plays,  and  could  not  well 
be  William  Shakespeare  himself ,  who 
was  writing  so  much  for  the  ever- 
reading  public'  This  play  contains 
'one  of  those  numerous  instances 
of  similarity  not  to  say  identity 
of  thought  (between  the  works  of 
Shakspere  and  Bacon)  which, 
though  not  absolutely  conclusive 
in  themselves,  are  nevertheless, 
scarcely  less  convincive  than  the 
most  direct  evidence  when  con- 
sidered with  all  the  rest.'  In  the 
Advancement,  treating  of  moral 
culture,  Bacon  quotes  Aristotle  as 
saying  that  *  young  men  are  no  fit 
auditors  of  Moral  Philosophy,' 
because  *  they  are  not  settled  from 
the  boiling  heat  of  their  afiections, 
nor  attempered  with  time  and  ex- 
perience.' In  the  Traill  and 
Crcssida  we  have  the  same  thing  in 
these  words : — 

Not  so  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distempered  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
Twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Spedding  remarks  that  Aris- 
totle speaks  only  of  Apolitical  phi- 
losophy,' and  that  the  error  of  Bacon 
18   followed    by  Shakspere.     This 


instance  may  have  been  the  fruit  of 
plagiarism,  but  our  author  urges 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  arga- 
ment  in  the  play  is  so  exactly  in 
keeping  with  Bacon's  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  a  mere  plagiarist 
would  have  followed  him  so  pro- 
foundly. At  a  later  stage  of  the 
work  are  given  many  hundred  pa- 
rallelisms of  word  and  thought 
between  the  works  of  these  great 
contemporaries,  who  never,  by 
briefest  hint,  gave  indication  that 
either  was  cognisant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other,  which  singularity 
urged  the  writer  in  the  AtJieneuviy 
quoted  above,  to  remark : 

Bacon  was  rather  fond  of  speaking  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  of  quoting  their  wit 
and  recording  their  sayings.  In  his 
Apophthegms  we  find  nearly  all  that  b 
known  about  Raleigh's  power  of  reputee. 
How  came  such  a  gatherer  of  wit.  humours, 
and  characters  to  ignore  the  greatest  man 
living  ?  Had  he  a  reason  for  his  omission? 
It  were  idle  to  assume  that  Bacon  failed 
to  see  the  greatness  of  Lear  and  JUacUth. 
There  must  hare  been  some  reason  for  this 
silence. 

One  singular  instance  of  paral- 
lelism occurs  in  Bacon's  Flsaay  on 
Gardens,  and  the  Wint&r's  tale. 
Bacon  maintained  that '  there  ought 
to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  of 
the  year ;  in  which  severally  things 
of  beauty  may  be  in  their  season ;  * 
and  he  proceeds  to  name  the  flowers 
proper  to  each  month  and  season. 
*  Now,'  remarks  our  author,  '  the 
flowers  named  in  the  Cottage  Scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  the  Winter's  Tale 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  from 
one  aud  the  same  calendar,  and  in 
about  the  same  order  as  those  of 
the  Essay.'  As  thus,  in  the  Essay  :— 

For  December  and  January,  and  the 
latter  ]^rt  of  November,  you  must  take 
such  things  as  are  green  all  winter  .... 
rosemary  .  .  kvendar  .  .  maijoram. 

PerditA  (in  the  play)  : — 

Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemaiy  and  rae ;  these 

keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long. 
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The  Essay: — 

Primroses ;  for  March,  there  come  riolAts, 
especially  the  single  blue, — the  yellow  daf- 
fodil; m  April  follow  the  doable  white 
riolet— the  cowslip;  flower-de-luces,  and 
lilies  of  all  natures — the  pale  daffodil. 

Perdita:— 

Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  Tiolets 

dim,  .  .  . 
.  . .  pale  primroses ;  .  .  .  bold  oxlips,  and 
Tlie  cTDwn-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one ! 

The  Essay  :— 

In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts  ; 
the  French  marigold ;  laTendar  in  flowers  ; 
is  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties. 

Perdita:— 

Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 
Not  yet  on  summei's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers 

o'  th*  season 
Are  oar  carnations  and  streaked  gilliflowers; 
Hot  lavendar,  mint,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th' 

son: 

these  are  flowers 

Of  middle  summer. 

Mr.  Spedding  notices  these  re- 
semblances, and  observes  that  if  this 
lijfiay  had  been  contained  in  the 
earlier  edition  of  Bacon's  works, 
some  expressions  wonid  have  made 
Him  suspect  that  Shakspere  had 
l»een  reading  it.  But  this  parti- 
cular Essay  was  not  printed  until 
1625^  ^^e  years  after  the  death  of 
Sbakspere,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  the  poet  having  pla- 
giarised, *  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
BacoQ  would  have  anything  to 
Wn  of  William  Shakespeare  con- 
cerning the  science  of  gardening.' 
Dr.  Bucknill,  betrayed  into  a  rhap- 
sody upon  the  genius  of  Shak- 
spere, exclaims : — 

Had  he  not  been  a  poet,  might  he  not 
liave  been  a  ^ilosopber  ?    Some  American 


writer  has  lately  started  the  idea  that  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  written  by 
Sacon !  Verily  were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  power  of  imagination  and  verbal  euphony 
which  is  displayed  in  Bacon's  Essays^  one 
might  rather  think  that  they  were  some  of 
Shakespeare's  own  rough  memoranda  on 
men  and  motives,  which  had  strayed  from 
his  desk. 

But  Bacon's  admirable  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Spedding,  maintains  that 
the  philosopher  was  not  without 
the  fine  phrensy  of  the  poet,  and 
that,  if  it  had  taken  the  ordinary 
direction,  it  would  have  carried  him 
to  a  place  among  the  great  poets. 
George  Darley  selected  Bacon  as  a 
biographical  land-mark,  *  because 
he  is  a  poetical  imaginator ;  because 
dramatic  poets  are  (or  ought  to  be) 
philosophers ;  and  because  his  in- 
fluence upon  our  Human  Literature 
has  been,  through  the  direction  he 
gave  to  the  world  of  Thought,  far 
more  considerable  than  palpable. '^^ 

Even  Macaulay  admitted  that  the 
poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in 
Bacon's  mind;  but,  not  like  his 
wit,  so  powerful  as  occasionally  to 
usurp  the  place  of  his  reason.  Our 
author  makes  strong  his  view  of 
Bacon's  talent  for  poetry  by  quo- 
tations from  various  Masques  and 
Sonnets  now  well  authenticated  as 
the  work  of  the  philosopher. 

Concerning  Lord  Verulam's  Me- 
trical Version  of  the  Psalms,  which 
were  dedicated  to  his  friend  the 
learned  and  pious  poet,  George 
Herbert,  as  '  the  best  judge  of  Divi- 
nity an4  Poesy  met,'  it  is  very 
justly  observed  that  it  was  the 
solace  of  his  idle  hours  during  a 
time  of  impaired  health,  about  a 
year  before  his  death.  In  idea  and 
sentiment  he  was  absolutely  limited 
to  the  original  Psalm ;  nevertheless, 
in  elegance,  ease  of  rhythmic  flow, 
and  pathetic  sweetness,  many  pas- 
sages are  not  unworthy  of  Herbert 
himself. 


^  Wvrkt  of  Beaumont  and  FUicher,    Darley.    London,  1839.    P.  17. 
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The  researches  of  Messrs.  Sped- 
ding  and  Dixon  have  brought  to 
light,  from  the  same  bundle  of  the 
Lambeth  MSS.  in  whicli  were  found 
the  speeches  for  the  Bssez  Masque^ 
arranged  by  Bacon,  a  paper  with- 
out date,  title,  or  heading,  but 
which  is  thought  to  be  of  the  date  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet  Mr.  Spedding  evi- 
dently believes  the  piece  to  have  been 
written  by  Bacon,  of  which  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt. 
The  important  thing  to  be  noted 
here  is,  that  in  it  the  Baconian 
prose  actually  runs  into  Shaks- 
perian  rhymed  verse  under  our  very 
eyes,  thus : — *  And  at  last,  this  pre- 
sent year,  out  of  one  of  the  holiest 
vaults,  was  delivered  to  him  an 
oracle  in  these  words  :' — 

Seated  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
A  land  there  is  no  other  land  may  touch, 
Where  reigns  a  queen  in  peace  and  honour 

true ; 
Stories  or  fables  do  describe  no  such. 
Never  did  Atlas  such  a  burden  bear, 
As  she,  in  holding  up  the  world  opprest ; 
Supplying  witli  her  virtue  every-where     • 
Weakness  of  friends,  errors  of  servants 

best.  ^ 

No  nation  breeds  a  warmer  blood  for  war, 
And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  majesty : 
No  age  hath  ever  wits  refined  so  far, 
And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  policy : 
To  her  thy  son  must  make  his  sacrifice. 
If  he  will  have  the  morning  of  his  eyes.  *« 

Bacon  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
dramatic  entertainments  in  the  same 
year  in  wbich  Shakspere  is  said  to 
have  arrived  in  London  to  join  the 
Blackfriars  Company,  as  yet  wholly 
unknown  to  fame.  Our  author 
mentions  the  fact,  that  even  aa  late 
as  December  9, 1613,  the  philospher 
of  his  own  motion  prepares  a  Masque 
for  his  Majesty's  entertainment, 
which,  an  account  says,  *  will  stand 
him  in  2,ooo2.' 

It  is  argued  that  Bacon's  course 
of  life,  his  years  of  retirement, 
under  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth, 
either  in  the  retreats  at  Gorham- 


bury  and  at  Twickenham  Park,  or 
in  town  at  Gray's  Inn  and  Anthony 
Bacon's  house,  was  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  chronology  of  the 
Plays,  and  might  reasonably  have 
afforded  the  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive for  their  production.  The  fond 
mother.  Lady  Ann  Bacon,  on  one 
occasion  states  that  her  sons  An- 
thony  and  Francis  are  having  plays 
at  Anthony's  house,  '  very  much  to 
the  delight  of  Essex  and  his  jovial 
crew,'  but,  as  the  pious  lady  fears, 
'  to  the  peril  of  her  sons'  souls ; ' 
since  plays  and  novels  are  burned 
privately  by  the  Bishops,  and  pub- 
licly by  the  Puritans. 

At  the  time  of  the  Christmns 
Bevels,  1594,  Lady  Ann  writes  to 
Anthony  that  she  *  trusts  they  will 
not  mum,  nor  mask,  nor  sinfolly 
revel; '  '*  but, as  our  author  observes, 
Francis  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
preparations,  writing  a  Masque  for 
one  thing.  From  this  date  until 
1 600  the  Plays  are  rapidly  appear- 
ing,  while  Bacon  is  still  trammelled 
by  pecuniary  stringency.  At  an 
intermediate  period,  writing  to 
Essex,  he  observes  :  '  But  even  for 
that  point  of  estate  and  means,  I 
partly  lean  to  Thales'  opinion,  that 
a  philosopher  may  be  rich  if  he 
will.'  This  must  refer  to  some  new 
source  of  revenue,  as  Bacon  had 
not  humbled  himself  to  the  level 
of  *  a  sorry  book-maker.' 

In  1607-8  Bacon  is  engaged  upon 
his  Characters  of  Julius  and  AugusbK< 
Ccesar,  and  by  some  marvellous 
accident  the  tragedy  of  Julius 
OoBsar  comes  from  the  band  of 
Shakspere  very  soon  after,  'as  if 
there  were  at  least  *'a  semblable 
coherence  "  between  thia  two  men's 
spirits.*  Writing  to  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew  about  this  time  conoeming 
his  Happy  Memory  of  the  late  Queen, 
Bacon  says : —  '  I  showed  you  some 
model,  though  at  the  time  me-thought 


<•  Masque.    Speddin^fs  Life  and  Letters.   Vol.  I.  p.  388. 
«*  DixofCe  Personal  History,    P.  68. 
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jon  were  as  willing  to  hear  Julvus 
Otsar  as  Qaeen  Elizabeth  com- 
mended/** 

la  the  October  of  1613  Bacon 
becomes  Attornej-General  and  the 
Plajs  cease  to  appear.  Granting 
Loid  Yerolam  to  be  the  author  of 
th«  plajs,  there  appears  sufficient 
reason  for  his  cessation  of  literary 
exertions  when  the  duties  of  state 
were  beginning  to  crowd  upon  him, 
when  he  was  no  longer  vexed  with 
the  consideration  of  a  livelihood, 
and  when  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
bifl  youth  were  upon  the  eve  of 
realisation.  But  how  Shakspere^ 
then  in  his  fortj-ninth  year  and 
the  zenith  of  his  renown,  could  have 
laid  down  his  pen  with  the  last 
great  drama,  and  never  have  em- 
ployed it  again  save  for  traditional 
'doggerel,'  is  an  Eleusinian mystery ! 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
imgnlarity  which  has  occasioned 
mach  comment,  and  has  been  re- 
marked by  a  commentator  npon 
the  life  and  writings  of  Bacon. 

As  the  note  ia  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention, it  had  best  be  given  in  the 
fall  flavour  of  verbal  quotation: — 

In  Shakespeare's  Plays  there  is  a  dra- 
Batie  series  of  historical  events  from  the 
deposition  of  Richard  XL  to  the  birth  of 
Eliabeth.  But  in  this  series  there  is  one 
cBrioaa,  onacoouBted-for  hiatus.  'The 
p<«t,'  Bays  Charles  Knight,  'has  not 
eko^en  to  exhibit  the  establishment  of  law 
)od  order  in  the  astute  gOTemment  of 
Heniy  VIL*  In  Bacon's  works  there  are 
nodiy  firagmeots  of  a  history  of  England. 
^^  ars  but  mere  hints,  at  once  the  token 
that  the  idea  of  a  history  had  been  present 
u  Ixml  Bacon's  mind,  and  the  evidence 
ti*t  it  had  not  been  worked  ont  upon 
[apw^t  least  in  this  way.  But  one 
^  is  not  a  fragment,  it  is  a  history — 
tb«  Bitory  of  Henry  TZT.— the  missing 
I^rtion  of  the  dramatic  series;  and  the 
«zHilitio&  of  the  'establishment  of  law 
^  Older,*  which  the  genial  editor  of 
^^^opeare  sees  to  be  wanting  to  00m- 
pttU  the  uni^  of  the  dramatic  series,  is 


wrought  out  in  Lord  Bacon's  book.  The 
History  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Bacon,  com- 
pletes the  series  of  Shakespeare  Histories 
from  Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  It  takes 
the  story  up,  too,  from  the  very  place 
where,  in  Shakespeare,  it  is  dropped. 
Wchard  III.  ends  with  Bosworth  Field, 
with  the  coronation  of  Richmond,  and  the 
order  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 
Bacon's  history  begins  with  an  'After/ 
as  if  it  was  a  continuation.  And  so  it  is-^ 
a  continuation  of  the  drama,  taking  up  the 
history  'Immediately  after  the  victory/ 
as  Bacon  writes  in  his  second  sentence. 
Not  a  word  about  Henry  VII.  as  Earl  of 
Richmond,  nothing  about  the  events  which 
preceded  the  BatUe  of  Bosworth— a  stoiy 
without  a  beginning :  the  beginning  of  it 
is  found  in  the  drama.'  ^ 

Our  author  theorises  at  great 
length  upon  the  *  reasons  for  conceal- 
ment/ and  decides  that  with  Baoon  a 
desire  to  rise  in  the  profession  of  the 
law  or  his  ambition  for  high  place 
in  the  state,  the  low  reputation  of 
the  plaj-wright,  and  the  mean 
estate  of  all  poor  poets  in  that  age, 
and  the  need  of  a  larger  liberty,  are 
of  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  wish  to  cover  this  authorship 
and  to  remain  a  concealed  poet  in 
his  own  time.«  The  expression  con* 
cealed  poet  is  borrowed  from  a  letter 
of  Bacon  to  Master  Davis,  the  dia* 
tinguished  statesman,  upon  his  goin^ 
to  be  presented  at  Court,  in  which 
Bacon  begs  to  be  recommended  to 
his  MajesW,  and  closes  with  the  re« 
markable  line:— ^' So  desiring  yoii 
to  be  good  to  concealed  poeto,  I 
continue,  etc'^^ 

Bacon's  rival,  Lord  Coke,  wad 
not  alone  among  those  in  high 
places  at  that  cUij  whose  opinion 
was  that  plaj-writers  and  stage* 
players  were  fit  subjects  for  the 
grand  jury  as  '  vagrants,'  and  that 
*  the  tstiBl  endof  these  five  is  beggary 
— ^the  alchemy  st,  the  monopotext^  the 
concealer,  the  informer,  and  the 
poetaster/  The  pretext,  then,  oui* 
author  urges,  for  being  a  play-wright 


»  Bacon's  Works,    Montagu.    Vol  XII.  p.  93, 

*  Boom  and  8kaken>et$re.    W.  H.  Smith.    London,  1857.    P.  108. 
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in  early  life  would  seem  to  have 
been  for  the  bettering  of  bis  estate, 
nvbicb  was  indeed  meagre ;  togetber 
witb  bis  plan  for  introducing  to  a 
place  in  bis  great  InstaurcUion  the 
poetiy  of  the  drama  as  'a  means 
of  developement  of  men's  minds.* 

It  is  now  well  establisbed  that 
Ben  JoDson  was  not  severely  critical 
of  the  productions  of  Shakspere, 
nor  was  he  as  envious  of  bis  supe- 
riority and  fame  as  early  tradition 
teaches.  ludeed,  the  Poet's  aoquaiut- 
ance  with  Jonson  began  with  a 
remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and 
good-nature.  Jonson,  who  was 
at  that  time  wholly  unknown 
to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of 
bis  plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to 
bave  it  acted,  and  they  having 
tumedit  carelessly  and  superciliously 
over,  were  just  u|)on  rejecting  it, 
when  Shaksptre  luckily  cast  his 
eye  upon  it.  Perceiving  its  merit, 
be  at  once  engaged  to  read  it  through, 
and  was  afterwards  pleased  to  re- 
commend Jonson  and  bis  writ- 
ings to  the  public.**  Mr.  Grant 
T^^te  is  of  opinion  that  Jonson's 
bonest  love  for  Shakspere  may 
well  have  bad  its  spring  in  gratitude 
for  this  great  service ;  while  Bowe 
avers — ^after  this  they  were  professed 
friends.  Such  evidence  may  in 
part  explain  the  ofb-expressed  query 
concerning  the  improbability  of 
Jonson's  relish  for  the  society  of 
Shakspere,  who  was  so  far  inferior 
to  him  as  a  scholar  and  man  of 
letters.  According  to  our  author, 
Ben  Jonson  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  secret  understanding  between 
bis  mutual  friends;  while  much 
significance  is  attached  to  his  advice 
in  the  folio: — 'Reader,  looke,  not 
on  bis  picture,  but  bis  booke.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
history.  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  became 
a  *  pervert '  and  was  banished  the 
country;  it  has  been  suggested  with 
much  reason  that  be  would  doubtless 


bave  been  to  Bacon  what  Boswell 
was  to  Johnson.  They  were  much 
attached,  and  during  his  stay  in 
England  Sir  Tobie  was  continnally 
witb  Bacon.  It  is  recorded  as  the 
babit  of  Bacon  to  send  Sir  Tolne 
bis  various  works  as  they  appeared, 
and  on  one  or  more  occasions  the 
Philosopher  enclosed  *  a  recreation' 
with  the  particular  work,  thongb 
what  the  subjects  of  these  recreaHom 
might  bave  been  does  not  appear. 
Sir  Tobie  generally  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  such  presents,  and  in 
one  of  bis  letters,  without  date  or 
address,  occurs  the  following  mys- 
terious phrase: — *  I  will  not  promise 
to  return  you  weight  for  weight, 
but  measure  for  measure.*  '^ 

Hereupon  comes  up  the  celebrated 
Matthew  Postscript,  which  forms  one 
of  the  leading  articles  in  the  Shak- 
spere argument.  It  is  appended  to 
a  letter  to  Bacon  which  is  withont 
date,  but  is  addressed  to  the  Vis- 
count St.  Alban,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
27th  of  January,  162 1,  when  his 
lordship  was  invested  with  that 
title.  The  letter  appears  to  be  in 
answer  to  one  from  Lord  Vemhun 
dated  the  9th  of  April  (year  not 
given),  accompanying  some  *  great 
and  noble  token  '  of  his  '  Lordship's 
favour ;  *  which,  according  to  our 
author,  was  a  newly  printed  book; 
*  for  Bacon,  as  we  know  from  the 
Letters,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Mr.  Matthew  a  copy  of  his  works 
as  they  were  published  ;  and  mnch 
of  their  correspondence  had  relation 
more  or  less  to  the  books  and 
writings  on  which  Bacon  was  at 
the  time  engaged.*  The  argnment 
runs  that  the  only  work  published 
by  Bacon  between  1620-23  ^^  *^^ 
History  of  Henry  VIL,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  '  great  and  noble 
token  *  may  bave  referred  to  this 
publication. 
But  at  the  same  time  an  equal  amooot 


*•  8hake$pear^8  W&rkg,    Johnson,  Steevens,  Beed.    Vol.  I.  p,  67. 
**  Letters,    Sir  Tobie  Matthew.    London,  1660. 
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of  probabilitj  rests  in  faronr  of  the  gift 
bsTing  been  an  early  issue  of  the  Shake- 
speare fob'o  of  1623,  which  was  entered  at 
Statioaers*  Hall  in  November  of  that  year ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  issued 
from  the  press  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
jar.  there  being  a  copy  now  in  existence 
bearing  the  date  of  1622  on  the  title-page, 
showing  that  a  part  of  the  edition  was 
actnallj  stnick  off  before  the  end  of  1622. 

Nichols  informs  as  that  Tobie 
Matthew  resided  in  London  daring 
the  years  162 1-2,  and  nntil  the  i8th 
of  April,  1623,  when  he  departed  for 
Spain,  bat  returned  to  England  in 
the  October  of  the  same  jear,  and 
was  knighted  bj  the  King  on  the 
loth  of  the  month.*®  As  Sir  Tobie 
bad  performed  in  Bacon's  Masque  at 
Essez'sHoasOy  as  he  was  the  intimate 
Htenuy  companion  and  had  been 
termed  by  Bacon  his  'critical  in- 
qoiffltor,'  and  moreover,  as  the 
Philosopher  observes,  in  a  letter  to 
Cottmgton — *  as  true  a  friend  as 
you  or  I  have  ' — ^we  shall  be  pre- 
pared, as  oar  author  fancies,  not  to  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  intimation 
idren  in  this  Postscript  that  Sir 
Tobie  knew  a  secret  respecting 
which  he  could  not  forbear  to 
compliment  his  Lordship  on  this 
occasion.    The  letter  reads  thns : — 

To  the  Lord  Yiseotint  St.  Alban. 
Most  Honored  Lord, — I  have  received 
yva  gieat  and  noble  token  and  favoor  of 
the  9itli  day  of  April,  and  can  but  return 
the  humblest  of  my  thanks  for  your  Lord- 
ship's Toochsafing  so  to  neit  this  poorest 
«n  un worthiest  of  your  servants.  It  doth 
aie  good  at  heatt,  that»  although  I  be  not 
vhen  I  was  in  pbice,  yet  I  am  in  the  for- 
tone  of  jour  Lordship's  fayour  if  I  may 
cUI  that  fortune,  which  I  obserre  to  be  so 
QQchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  may 
[>Dce  come  into  my  power  to  serre  you  for 
it;  and  who  can  tell  but  that,  as  fartis 
inaginaHo  ffensrat  easum,  so  strong  de- 
nies may  do  as  much  ?  Sure  I  am  that 
aine  are  ever  waiting  on  your  Lordship ; 
wdvishing  as  much  happiness  as  is  doe 
to  yoor  incomparable  virtue,  I  humbly  do 
700  Lonlship  reverence. 


Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  and  humble 
servant, 

ToBiB  Matthew. 

P.S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever 
I  knew  of  my  nation  and  of  this  side  of  the 
sea,  is  of  your  Lordship's  name,  though  he 
be  known  by  another.*' 

Had  the  work  in  question  been 
the  History  of  Henry  VII.  there  had 
been  no  need  of  Sir  Tobie's  allusion 
to  the  name  of  '  another/  since  all 
the  works  of  Bacon  as  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  prose-writer  were 
published  under  his  own  name. 
*Who  else,*  inquires  our  author, 
'but  this  same  Shakespeare  could 
have  been  considered  by  Mr.  Matthew 
to  be  a  cover  for  the  most  prodigious 
wit  of  all  England,  at  that  daj  P  * 

At  this  point  of  the  work  under 
criticism  the  net- work  of  circum- 
stantial  evidence  ceases,  and  the 
author,  opening  upon  the  remaining 
half  of  his  book  with  the  skill  of 
the  scholar  and  the  warmth  of  the 
enthusiast,  devotes  the  remaining 
space  to  a  consideration  of  Bacon's 
Great  Instauration  and  the  examples 
it  presents  of  parallelisms  in  thought 
and  diction  with  the  works  of 
Shakspere.  He  believes  that  his 
ample  fund  of  illustration  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  such  a  correspon- 
dence, naj,  absolute  identity,  in  the 
productions  of  these  contemporaries 
as  was  never  known  to  exist  in  the 
compositions  of  any  two  different 
authors  that  ever  lived. 

It  is  safe  to  say  no  such  list  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  writings  of  any  two  authors 
of  that  or  any  other  age:  no  similarity  of 
life,  genius,  or  studies  ever  produced  an 
identity  like  this.  And  here  the  vast  differ- 
ence which  is  known  to  have  existed  be- 
tween these  men  in  respect  of  their  educa- 
tion, studies,  and  whole  peisonal  history 
would  seem  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
mistake.  The  coincidences  are  not  merely 
such  as  might  be  attributed  to  the  style 
and  usage  of  that  age :  they  extend  to  the 
scope  of  thought,  the  particular  ideas,  the 
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modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  the  choice 
of  metaphors,  the  illustrative  imagery,  and 
those  singular  peculiarities,  oddities,  and 
quaintnesses  of  expression  and  use  of  words 
which  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  mark 
and  distinguish  the  individual  writer. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  book  Bacon 
is  portrayed  in  a  strong  liglit.  as 
unique  among  his  countrymen — ^as 
one  who  had  sounded  the  depths 
and  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Higher 
Philosophy. 

We  know  how  Bacon  attained  to  these 
heights ;  but  it  is  not  explained  how  the 
unlearned  William  Shakespeare  reached 
these  same  'summits'  of  all  philosophy, 
otherwise  than  by  a  suggestion  of  the 
'  specific  gravity '  of  inborn  genius. 

Hereupon  the  work  draws  to 
a  close,  entirely  free  of  bombast 
or  even  declamation,  while  in 
conclusion  the  author  quotes  the 
words    of    Coleridge : — *  Merciful, 


wonder-making  Heaven !  What  a 
man  was  this  Shakespeare !  Myriad- 
minded,  indeed,  he  was ! ' 

It  is  odd  enough  that  while  Judge 
Holmes  and  others  are  thus  doubt- 
ing whether  such  marvels  of  the 
human  intellect  as  these  dramas 
could  possibly  be  the  work  of  the 
uneducated  actor,  William  Shak- 
spere,  Herr  Benedix  and  others 
have  with  equal  assiduity  been 
labouring  to  show  that  the  dramas 
in  question  have  been  absurdly 
overrated,  and  abound,  both  as  stage- 
plays  and  as  literature,  with  ahnost 
every  conceivable  fault.  For- 
tunately, *  Shakspere's  Works/ 
be  they  whose  and  what  they  may, 
are  likely  to  continue  to  be  pkyed 
and  read  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
to  afford  occupation  to  many  future 
commentators  of  all  kinds. 

J.  V.  P. 
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PREMOST  among  the  monn- 
ments  of  benevolence  and  piety 
beqneathed  to  ns  b j  onr  fore&thers 
mast  be  reckoned  the  old  endowed 
hospitals  of  London,  which  in 
sereral  instances  were  fonnded  npon 
the  sites  of  ancient  monasteries.  Jnst 
ss  the  mossgrown  castles  of  onr 
eoimtry  with  their  moats  and  towers 
stand  as  relics  of  a  feudal  age  when 
might  and  right  were  nearlj  sy- 
nonjinoiis  terms,  so  do  these  old 
piles  of  buildings  remain  to  furnish 
eridenoe  of  a  monastic  age  when 
the  word  charity  had  another  and 
far  diflerent  meaning  than  at 
present.  Little  as  we  may  sym- 
pathise with  the  religious  views 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  these 
places,  we  cannot  but  remember, 
intha  feeling  near  akin  to  reverence, 
that  in  them  earnest  efforts  were 
onoe  made  by  the  Church  to  imitate 
the  example  of  her  Divine  Lord, 
and  benefit  both  parts  of  man's 
natnre  by  feeding  the  hungry,  lodg- 
ing the  homeless,  and  healing  the 
sick,  as  well  as  preaching  the  gospel 
to  them. 

It  is  not  however  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  from  the  antiquarian  point 
of  Tiew  that  our  great  London 
hospitals  claim,  our  reverential  re- 
gard. To  the  philanthropist  who 
remembers  how  many  hundred  of 
his  fellow-men  are  annually  relieved 
or  cured  of  some  form  of  sickness  or 
suffering  in  them,  to  the  medical 
man  who  knows  how  much  his  art 
i^  indebted  to  the  experience  gained 
within  their  walls,  and  to  the 
general  public  who  receive,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  advan- 
tages which  they  bestow,  the  great 
liospitals  of  the  present  day  retain 
something  of  the  sacredness  that 
onoeinverted  the  monasteries  which 
preceded  them.  All  the  more  neces- 
^17  is  it  to  investigate  all  well- 
ftaUienticated  complaints  against 
the  management  of  these  institu- 


tions, and  to  endeavour  as  far  as 
possible  to  reform  every  ascertained 
abuse. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  three 
years  ago  a  Committee  of  doctors 
appointed  at  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  of  their  profession  ever 
held  in  the  metropolis,  and  including 
among  its  members  many  physicians 
and  surgeons  holding  office  at  the 
principal  hospitals,  reported  that 
the  present  out-patient  administra- 
tion at  hospitals  was  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  examples  of  indis- 
criminate charity ;  that  the  practice 
of  giving  medicines  freely  and  gra- 
tuitously at  hospitals  forms  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  de- 
moralization and  abuse ;  that  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  the  out- 
patients, who  suffer  from  debilify 
arising  from  the  insanitary  condition 
of  their  homes,  want  of  wholesome 
and  sufficient  food,  and  other  causes 
tending  to  depress  the  vital  powers, 
are  tempted  to  go  to  hospitals  by 
the  relief  which  tonic  medicines 
are  often  found  to  g^ve  them  ;  but 
that  this  empirical  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  is 
attended  by  great  and  unnecessary 
expense  ;  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  patients  relieved  at  hospitals 
could  not  from  their  comfortable 
social  position  be  considered  proper 
objects  of  charity ;  that  the  excessive 
numbers  of  those  who  are  seen 
(three-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  whom 
were  considered  by  the  Committee  to 
be  suffering  from  trivial  ailments  not 
requiring  hospital  treatment)  pre- 
vents proper  attention  being  paid 
to  each  individual  case,  and  fosters 
a  habit  of  hasty  diagnosis  and  care- 
less observation  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  staff,  which  tend  to  erro- 
neous and  ineffective  treatment ;  and 
that^  in  fact,  the  work  done  in  the 
out-patient  department  of  hospitals 
neither  conduces  to  the  sound  ad- 
vancement of  professional   know- 
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ledge  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pablic* 

BAther  more  than  a  jear  ago  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  called  attention 
to  these  same  evils  of  Hospital 
administration  in  his  letters  to  the 
Tiniea,  pointing  ont  that  medical 
treatment  is  provided  in  London  for 
the  entire  working  class  on  a  purely 
gratuitous,  eleemosynary  footing 
through  the  out-patient  department 
of  hospitals  and  the  free  dis- 
pensaries; that  the  great  body  of 
our  people  are  thus  being  educated 
to  dependent,  mendicant  habits,  and 
that  instances  frequently  occur  of 
the  corruption  extending  to  the 
middle  class ;  that  the  out-patient 
departments  are  so  crowded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  to  serious  cases 
the  attention  they  require,  and  that 
those  for  whom  the  charity  is  really 
intended  waste  their  strength  in 
unavailing  attendance;  and,  finally, 
that  the  burden  of  providing  gra- 
tuitous medical  relief  for  the  bulk  of 
our  metropolitan  population  being 
beyond  the  power  even  of  London 
charity,  the  public  ear  is  constantly 
harassed  with  lamentable  appeals 
of  empty  beds  and  bankrupt  ex. 
chequers. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
fltatoment  of  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  present  hospital  out-patient 
system  is  that  contained  in  a 
memorial  presented  to  the  Weekly 
Board  of  St.  George's  Hospital  on 
the  25th  of  March  last,  signed  by 
sixly-one  clergymen  and  laymen 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital,  including  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Shafles^ 
bury.  Lord  Eversley,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  William 
Fergnsson,  Sir  William  Gull,  Rev. 
Mr.  Liddell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
This  memorial  alleges  that  the  out- 
patient department  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  and  the  neighbouring  free 
dispensaries,  by    their    gratuitous 


provision  for  even  the  most  ordioarj 
medical  treatment  of  the  working 
classes,  have,  however  unintention. 
ally,  largely  contributed  to  encourage 
them  in  improvident  and  mendicant 
habits ;  that,  owing  to  the  numbers 
flocking  to  receive  this  gratuitous 
medical  relief,  and  to  the  limited 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical 
officers,  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible that  each  case  should 
receive  proper  examination  and 
treatment;  that  something  had  been 
lately  done  toward  remedying  this, 
by  limiting  to  twenty  the  number 
of  new  cases,  seen  every  morning 
by  each  medical  officer;  but  that 
this  does  not  touch  the  root  of 
the  evil|  while  it  superadds  some 
new  inconvenience.  Patients  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
charitable  aid,  rather  than  apply 
elsewhere,  still  (the  memorial 
states)  attend  the  out-patient  de- 
partment in  considerable  numbers; 
so  that  many  of  them  cannot  be 
seen  till  the  next  morning,  and  not 
oven  then,  if  they  liappen  to  be  late. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these 
cases,  the  charges  that  are  made  affect 
only  the  out-patient  department  of 
hospitals,  and  have  no  reference  to  the 
in-patient  administration,  against 
which  no  such  serious  accusations 
have  been,  or  indeed  can  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  in-patients 
of  hospitals,  the  statement  made 
twenty  years  ago  by  Lord  Macaolaj 
in  his  Histonf  0/  England  is  still  no 
doubt  strictly  true,  that  'Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold, 
every  sweeper  of  a  crossing  who  is 
run  over  by  a  carnage,  may  now 
have  his  wounds  dressed  and  his 
limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as 
160  years  ago  all  the  wealth  of 
a  great  lord  like  Osmond,  or  of 
a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton, 
could  not  have  purchased.'  How  it 
comes  to  pass  that  patients  shonld 
be  so  very  differently  treated  in  two 


'  Seport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  (he  mbjeet  of  Ho^i4tH  Out-paiUnt 
AdnUnietraiion,    London,  1871. 
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departments  of  the  same  hospital 
most  now  be  explained,  and  for  the 
present  we  confine  onr  remarks 
principallj  to  the  three  endowed 
hospitals — ^riz.,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
St  Thomas's,  and  Ouj's. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
intention  of  the  founders  of  these 
institations  was  to  rnake^  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  'a 
perpetual  provision  for  the  main' 
ienanee  and  cure  of  such  poor  siok 
persons  as  were  received  into 
hospital,'  and  that  the  whole  out- 
patient department  which  has  had 
Bach  an  enormous  development  in 
lateyearsyis  something  quite  foreign 
to  the  work  originallj  marked  out 
for  hospitals.  Ln  proof  of  this  we 
find  in  the  petition  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
relative  to  the  City  hospitals,  the 
following  passages : — 

Most  sracious  lord,  nere  and  within  the 
citie  of  London  be  iij  hospitalle  or  spytelle 
oammonly  called  Seynt  Geoige'e  Spytell, 
Sejnt  Barthilmewes  Spytell,  and  Seynt 
Thomu's  Spytell,  founded  of  good  devotion 
by  aondent  fathers,  and  endowed  with  fi;reat 
pofiseflsione  and  rente,  only  for  the  reliefe, 
eomfbrte,  and'  helping  of  the  poore  and 
impeteot  people  lying  in  every  street, 
o&oding  every  clone  persone  passing  by 
thewayirith  theyr  fylthy  and  nasty  savors. 
Wlienfore  may  it  please  your  Merciful 
goodness,  endyned  topytie  and  compassion 
for  the  relifie  of  Christ's  very  images, 
cnsted  in  his  own  similitude,  to  order  .  .  . 
that  your  Mayer  of  your  dtie  of  London 
ft&d  his  brethren  the  aldermen  for  the  time 
bein^  shall  have  the  order  and  govemaunce 
of  the  said  hospitalls,  and  then  your  Grace 
ihall  fiicilie  perceive  that  where  now  a 
email  number  of  chanons,  priests,  and  monks 
be  found  for  tbejrr  own  profit  only,  and  not 
forthe  oommon  utilitie  of  the  realm,  a  great 
Qomber  of  poor,  needy,  syke,  and  indujent 
persons  shall  be  rrfreshed,  mayntayned^  and 
comforted,  and  also  healed  and  cured  of 
thejr  infirmitiee  franklv  and  freely  by 
physieions,  surgeons,  and  potycaries,  who 
shall  have  stipend  and  salary  only  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  same  way,  the  will  of  the 
founder  of  Qny's  Hospital,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  seen  m  the  Guild- 


hall Library,  contains  a  passage  in 
which  the  testator  declares  that 
his  mind  and  will  is  that  his  eze* 
cntors  and  trastees  ^  shall  and  do 
provide  suitable  and  proper  diet, 
physic,  and  all  other  necessaries  for 
the  maintenance,  relief,  or  cure,  of 
such  sick  persons  during  their  lives, 
or  for  so  long  a  time  as  my  Executors 
and  Trustees  shall  think  fit  to  con- 
tinue them  under  care  in  the  said 
intended  Hospital.' 

It  is  true  that  the  will  also  con- 
tains a  provision  that,  in  case  the 
funds  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  patients  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  thev  might  be  expended 
in  such  other  charitable  ways  as  to 
the  trustees  might  seem  good ;  but 
in  an  account  published  ten  years 
after  the  testator's  death,  when  the 
hospital  contained  400  inmates, 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  out- 
patients.* 

So  also  in  the  preface  to  the  orders 
for  the  government  of  the  four 
Boyal  Hospitals,  as  they  were  called, 
made  by  the  Mayor,  Commonalty, 
and  Citizens  of  London  in  1557,  it 
is  stated  that,  'Whereas  the  most 
excellent  and  worthy  Princes  K« 
Henry  viij.  and  K.  Edward  in.,  of 
their  bountiful  benignil^  and  chari- 
table devotion,  towards  the  succour 
and  sustentation  of  the  poor  in  this 
city,  have  given  and  granted,  by 
their  Letters  Patent  ...  to  the 
Maior  and  Commonalty,  Citizens  of 
this  said  city,  as  well  four  Hospitals 
(that  is  to  say)  by  K.  Henry  viij. 
one  Hospital  called  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's the  Little,  and  by  K.  Edward 
vj.  three  other  Hospitals  called 
Christ's  Hospital,  Bridewell  Place, 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  as  also 
certain  lands  and  tenements  towards 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  vwch 
Foot  as  are  there  relieved.^  Here 
the  classing  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals  with 
Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hospital 
further  confirms  the  view  that  Uieso 


'  Vide  Seymoor^s  Survey  of  Jjmdon,  1734. 
TOL.  X. — ^KO.  LTI.      NEW  8KEIES. 
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Bojal  hospitals  were  intended  for 
the  reeepHon  of  the  'poor,*  the  latter 
being,  as  at  present,  appropriated 
for  taking  in  children,  while  Bride- 
well was  originall J  need  for  lodging 
poor  homeless  wanderers  that  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  lie  abroad 
in  the  streets.  Afterwards,  however; 
it  was  changed  into  a  workhonse, 
where  mills  were  provided  to  enable 
the  inmates  to  help  to  maintain 
themselves,  hand-mills  being  pro- 
videdforthosewhohadthenseof  their 
arms,  and  foot-mills  for  those  who 
had  only  the  use  of  their  legs.  In 
Strjpe*s  time  Bridewell  had  become 
very  much  what  it  still  continnes 
to  be  t '  an  honse  of  Correction,  and 
a  place  where  all  stmmpots,  night 
walkers,  pickpockets,  vagrant  and 
idle  persons  that  are  taken  np  for 
their  ill  lives,  as  also  incorrigible 
and  disobedient  servants,  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
who  are  Justices  of  the  Peace  within 
the  said  City.' 

In  these  two  institutions,  to  the 
pi^sent  day,  pi^ovision  is  made  alone 
for  those  who  are  admitted  within 
their  walls ;  and  although  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  two  other 
Boyal  hospitals  or  of  Gny's,  yet 
the  main  object  always  kept  in  view 
has  been  to  provide  well  for  the  in- 

Ktients.  That  this  is  the  case  will 
seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
proportion  of  doctors  to  patients  in 
each  department.  At  Ghiy's  Hospital 
a  permanent  medical  staff  of  ten 
physicians  and  surgeons  is  provided 
for  the  treatment  of  5 ,000  in-patients 
a  year,  while  a  staff  of  the  same 
number  is  considered  sufficient  for 
the  treatment  of  85,000  out-patients. 
At  St.  Barifaolomew'B  Hospital  ten 
medical  men  treat  d,ooo  in-patients; 
while  thirteen  have  the  nominal 
«are  of  100,000  out-patients.  At 
fit.  Thomas's,  with  a  similar  staff 
to  Ouy's,  the  number  of  in-patients 
is  about  6,000  and  of  ont-patientB 
66,000.  Thus  in  these  three  hos- 
pitals, while  thirty  pfaysiciaQB  and 
surgeons  are  provided  for  the  treot- 


ment  of  17,000  in-patients — being 
in  the  proportion  of  567  patients 
annually  to  each  doctor — ^thirty-three 
assistantphysiciansandasaistant  sur- 
geons are-  supposed  to  treat  25 1,000 
out-patients  or  an  axmual  average  of 
7,606 each.  Isay9t^)po90<2totreat,for 
it  must  be  quite  evident  to  anyone  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
no  medidal  treatment  worthy  of  the 
name  can  be  carried  on  by  a  staff 
so  disproportionate  to  its  cUmtele, 

How,  tiien,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
the  out-patients  treated?  Partlj 
by  students  who  ought  to  be  learn- 
ing their  profession,  instead  of  pnc- 
tmng  it,  and  partly  by  a  system  of 
*  knocking  them  off,'  or  'getting 
through  de  patients,'  a  general  ides 
of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  description  given  in  one 
of  the  leading  medical  journals — 

'  The  out-patients  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories, which,  however,  are  neither 
very  defined  nor  very  well  observed. 
These  are  the  'casualty,'  which 
comprises  those  who  are  supposed 
to  require  temporary  treatment  for 
diseases  or  injuries  of  a  trifling 
character;  and  the  out-pattents, 
properly  so  called,  who,  alter  receiT- 
ing  a  regular  letter  of  admission, 
are  entitled  to  the  advice  of  the 
assistant-physicians  and  surgeoos 
for  a  period  of  t#o  months.  The 
casualty  ^tients  are  attended  to  in 
a  new  building  situated  in  Smitii- 
field  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
hospital  propertjr.  It  oonsistB  of  a 
large,  well-ventUated  room*  capable 
of  seating  about  600  persons.  The 
males  sit  at  one  end  and  the  females 
at  the  other. '  On  the  north  side 
are  two  small  consiiking-rooms  for 
medical  oases,  and  on  tiie  south 
side  are  four  others,  in  which  the 
surreal  patients  are  examined  and 
their  wounds  dressed.  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  rough  idspeUBacty  in  Which 
Biz  different  mixtures  are  kept  io 
large  brown  jugs ;  there  are  aleo 
some  gargles,-  lotions,  and  pills  of  a 
simple  duaacter.    The  medidne  in 
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the  JDgfl  IB  dispensed  hy  two  female 
mines,  and  the  dose  is  often  ordered 
to  betftken  on  the  spot.' 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
a  thonsand  patients  frequently  at- 
tend on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday 
morning,  of  whom  at  least  two- 
thirds  are  medical  eases.  The 
sorgical  oasnalty  patients  for  many 
jears  pasfc  have  been  attended  by 
the  hoQse-sorgeons  and  the  dressers 
<'f  the  ift'patienis  (the  latter  pro- 
bablj  doing  the  greater  part  of  the 
work);  whilst  the  medical  were 
formerly  seen  by  the  apothecaries 
of  the  hospital,  who  were  regalarly 
qnalified  and  paid  officers.  Daring 
the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
medical  casualty  patients  have  been 
pboed  under  the  care  of  three 
casualty  physicians,  assisted  by  s<t(- 
daUs,  in  the  same  way  as  the  house- 
surgeons.  The  medical  consulting- 
rooms  are  too  small ;  they  are  very 
insufficiently  ventilated,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  heat  and  unpleasant  atmo- 
sphere are  much  complained  of. 

As  a  simiple  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  may  be  done  in  one  day,  and 
of  the  way  it  is  done,  the  following 
account  is  given :  — On  .Tuesday, 
October  1 2,  1 869,  one  physician  was 
required  to  see  and  prescribe  for 
125  men,  and  the  other  physician  for 
164  women  and  62  children ;  these- 
being  all  '  new  cases,'  whose  syni- 
ptoma  had  to  be  enquired  into,  their 
diseases  ascertained,  and  remedies 
prescribed  for  ^em,  and  in  addition 
to  these  a  oonsideFable  number  of 
*old  cases  *  had  to  be  seen.  After 
some  hours  ci  -steady  work,  it  was 
found  neeeesary  to  huny  over  the 
remainder,  and  120  patients  were 
wen  and  dismissed  in  an  hour  and 
ten  minaies,.<»r  at  the  rate  of  ihirty.- 
fire  secetids  eaoh !  Who  shall  say 
what  mistakes  wete  made  f  No  one 
canteU. 

This  superb  hospital  opens  its 
capacious  doors-  freely  and  widely, 
^  by  the-repatatbn  of  its  staff 
attracts  the  poor,  invites  their  oon- 
fidenoe,  and  excites  their  hopes  of 


.cure.  The  patients  are  entitled,  at 
least,  to  decent  examination  ahd 
reasonable  care.  But  they  are  dis- 
missed with  a  doubtful  dose  of 
physic,  ordered  almost  at  random, 
and  poured  out  of  a  huge  brown 
jug,  as  if  the  great  object  was  to 
get  rid  of  a  set  of  troublesome 
customers  rather  than  cure  their 
complaints.  The  whole  proceeding 
is  unworthy  of  ihe  place. 

At  Gny's  Hospital  the  treatment 
of  the  surgical  casualty  patients  is 
confided  to  the  junior  house-surgeon 
assisted  by  eight  students,  who 
attend  at  stated  periods  of  the  day, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  in  turns  of  two 
hours  each. 

The  casualty  medical  cases  are 
placed  in  charge  of  the  house- 
physician  for  out-patients,  with  a 
similar  staff  of  students  to  assist  in 
prescribing  for  them,  and  thus  the 
great  majority  of  the  so-called 
trivial  cases,  both  medical  and  sur- 
gical, are  treated  by  unqualified 
students.  The  number  so  treated 
at  Guy's  Hospital  each  year  can 
certainly  not  be  less  than  fifty 
thonsand. 

Contrast  with  this  haphazard 
system,  the  treatment  of  a  sick 
person  who  gains  admittance  to  one 
of  these  hospitals  as  an  in-patient. 
He  has  a  bed  assigned  to  him  in  a 
ward  where  the  cubic  space  is  care- 
fully proportioned  to  the  number  of 
inmates ;  he  is  ordered  the  particular 
diet  that  best  suits  his  complaint; 
he  is  attended  on  by  nurses  regu- 
larly trained  to  their  work;  his 
symptoms  are  systematically  noted* 
down  by  an  advanced  student  called 
a  clinical  clerk  or  dresser,  and  any 
change  that  may  ooour  from  day  to 
day  duly  recorded;  he  is  visoted 
once  or  twice  daily  by  the  house* 
physician  or  housfr-surgeon ;  none 
of  these  however  undertakes  the 
treatment  of  his  case,  or  even  alters 
it  without  some  evident  necessity ; 
the  treatment  of  in-patients  being 
reserved  for  the  visiting  phyaioians 
or  surgeons,  who  are  in  most  oases 
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men  of  the  very  highest  standing  . 
in  their  profession. 

But,  although  the  treatment  of 
in*patient8  thus  continaes  to  be  the 
principal  object  kept  in  view  by  the 
hospital  authorities,  yet  the  large 
amount  of  hospital  funds  necessarily 
expended  on  the  very  indifferent 
treatment  of  such  crowds  of  out- 
patients seriously  interferes  with 
the  thoroughly  effective  treatment 
of  in-patients,  necessitating  their 
discharge  from  hospital  after  a 
much  shorter  stay  than  would  be 
required  for  their  entire  restoration 
to  health. 

Thus,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr. 
Steele,  the  able  superintendent, 
tcUs  us  in  his  Report  for  1870  that 
the  average  stay  of  each  patient 
during  the  year  was  36*92  days ; 
that  of  the  medical  oases  having 
been  37*58  days,  and  of  the  surgical 
patients  36*90  days.  This  is  found, 
he  adds,  to  bo  about  the  general 
period  of  stay  of  the  patients  in 
the  large  and  endowed  hospitals, 
where  the  facilities  for  admission 
are  less  influenced  by  the  claims  of 
recommendation  than  by  the  nature 
of  the  diseases,  and  it  is  consequently 
longer  than  in  institutions  supported 
by  voluntary  charity,  aUhcmgh  it 
falls  far  ahort  of  the  period  utnially 
required  to  effect  complete  restoration 
to  health.  He  also  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  entire 
number  of  patients  discharged  from 
the  hospital  during  the  year,  while 
1,673  ^^0  reported  to  have  been 
well  when  they  left,  the  large 
number  of  2,507  are  returned  as 
simply  relieved  ;  while  396  were 
discharged  as  unrelieved,  many  of 
these  being  prohahly  in  a  worse  con-- 
dition  than  when  they  entered  the 
hospital.  Under  the  first  heading 
are  comprised  injuries  or  diseases 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
have   been  actually  cured  by  resi- 


dence, while  under  the  second  are 
included  patients  who,  by  continuing 
their  stay  for  months  longer,  might 
possibly  have  been  classified  among 
the  first. 

This  expenditure  of  funds,  which 
ought  properly  to  bo  devoted  to 
perfecting  the  cure  of  the  in- 
patients, is  not  the  only  injurj, 
however,  which  the  treatoaent  of 
out-patients  at  hospitals  does-  to  the 
former  class.  It  has  bee»  agtia 
and  again  laid  down  by  writers  on 
sanitary  subjects  that  nothing  is 
more  necessary,  in  choosing  a  site 
for  a  hospital,  than  to  select  one 
where  the  purity  of  the  external 
air  is  unquestionable,  and  of  eourse 
it  follows  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  extraneous 
impurity  mingling  with  the  air  of 
the  waids. 

Yet  what  happens,  even  in  the 
most  recently-constructed  hospitals^ 
such  as  the  new  St.  Thomas's,  where 
large  out-patient  departments  are 
brought  into  intimate  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  and 
a  community  of  atmosphere  exists 
throughout  the  whole  ?  Vniy,simplj 
that  the  air  of  the  wards  becomes 
poisoned  by  the  effluvia  of  thou- 
sands of  outpatients  suffering  more 
or  less  from  easily  communicable 
diseases.'  Hence  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  that,  when* 
ever  the  funds  admit  of  it,  the 
building  for  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment in  new  hospitals  should  always 
be  entirely  separate  from  the  hos- 
pital and  its  administration. 

If  this  were  the  case,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  see  some  dimi- 
nution in  the  frightful  mortality 
which  now  follows  the  principal 
operations  in  our  large  hospitals, 
and  which,  according  to  the  Holme 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  University 
College,  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished  of  late  years. 


•  Br.  R  T.  Koberta,  in  his  recently  published  Handbook  of  Medicine,  states  his  belief 
has  been  communicated  from  one  to  another  of  the  out-patients  in  tho 
University  College  Hospital. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  present 
oat-patient  system  is  not  only 
foreign  to  the  original  design  of 
hospitals;  bnt  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  jadge,  it  is 
beneficial  neither  to  the  out-patients 
nor  in-patients,  and  under  these' 
circumstances  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  governing  bodies 
of  hospitals  would  have  been  ready 
to  listen  to  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  their  administration,  and 
woald  themselves  have  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  much-needed 
refonns  in  their  management.  The 
very  contrary,  however,  has  been 
the  case.  To  every  remonstrance 
addressed  to  them  from  without, 
the  hospital  anthorities  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  and  in  two  cases,  one  of 
which  was  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, have  replied  to  most  moderate 
requests  for  reform  addressed  to 
them  by  members  of  their  own 
medical  staff  by  instant  dismissal. 

With  such  unwisdom  do  the 
governors  of  these  institutions  re- 
peat the  faults  of  former  gene- 
rations, and  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  greatest  injury  that 
can  happen  to  charitable  institu- 
tions of  any  kind  is  to  be  left  to 
themselves  without  interference 
and  without  surveillance.  In  truth, 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  autho- 
rities of  hospitals  in  reference  to 
this  matter  is  very  similar  to  that 
'which  those  placed  over  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries  assumed  just 
previous  to  their  destruction  by 
Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Fit)ude  informs 
ns  that,  while  for  years  complaints 
had  been  made  that  the  duties  of 
the  abbeys  were  being  systemati- 
cally neglected,  that  the  poor  were 
not  fed,  that  the  aged,  impotent, 
and  helpless  were  not  relieved,  that 


hospitality  was  neglected,  yet  the 
abbeys  had  gone  on  their  way  care- 
less of  the  gathering  indignation  of 
the  people,  and  believing  that  they 
held  a  sacred  position  which  would 
protect  them  for  ever. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present 
paper  to  discuss  the  various 
schemes  for  reform  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  laid  before 
them,  such  as  the  restricting  the 
number  of  patients,  and  making 
enquiry  into  their  circumstances; 
the  increase  of  the  medical  staff,  so 
as  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of 
'  seeing '  out-patients  for  half  a 
minute  each,  and  tho  stopping  of 
student-prescribing.  Any  one  of 
these  reforms,  if  they  had  been 
adopted  half-a-dozen  years  ago, 
might  have  saved  the  system  for 
another  decade  perhaps ;  but  with 
each  year  its  evils  have  gone  on 
increasing,  and  with  the- attention 
which  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund, 
now  become  an  annual  institution 
in  the  metropolis,  is  sure  to  direct 
to  the  subject,  a  thorough  reform 
of  those  evils  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed.  The  simplest,  as 
well  as  the  most  efficient,  plan, 
as  far  as  hospitals  are  concerned, 
seems  to  be  to  separate  entirely  the 
hospital  and  its  administration 
from  what  is  really  the  dispensary 
attached  to  it — i.e.,  the  out-patient 
department ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  enforcement  of  this  by 
law,  if  necessary,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  lay  before  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, or  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry,  abundiant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  such  a  change 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  all  the  patients,  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  of  the  public. 

H.  N.  H. 
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PHILO  THE  JEW.* 
Bt  the  late  Charles  Qipps  Peowett, 

FrLLOW  of  GoifTIIXB  JlMD  CaIUS  CoIUROB,  CAMBftlDGaL 


SOME  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago  there  came 
to  Borne,  on  a  high  mission  to  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  a  man  well  quali- 
fied, hy  external  position,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  great  diplo- 
matist, even  before  that  hanghty 
conrt  which  was  now  beginning 
to  rule  the  world.  He  was  a  Jew ; 
but  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  one  which  had  been 
for  some  time  growing  in  political, 
in  social,  and  in  intellectual  impor- 
tance ;  and  that  not  only  in 
Alexandria,  the  stirring  centre  of 
literary  and  philosophical  learning 
from  which  he  came,  but  in  the  im- 
perial city  itself.  For  some  time 
past  the  fashionable  circles  at  Rome, 
more  especiq,lly  the  ladies,  had  been 
given  to  cultivate,  more  or  less,  the 
mysterious  rites  pertaining  to 
Oriental  worship.  Side  by  side 
with  the  veneration  paid  to  Osiris 
and  Isis  grew  up  also  an  observance 
of  those  outward  usages,  at  least, 
which  betokened  the  Jewish  faith. 
Ldbra  moves  tacitus  recufitaque 
sabhata  palles,  is  the  sneer  of  Per- 
sius  at  the  religious  credulity  of  a 
typical  aristocrat  of  his  time  ;  and 
even  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
Horace  had  remarked  on  the  zeal 
and  pertinacity  of  the  Jews  in 
making  converts : 

Veluti  te 
Judeei  cogemus  in  banc  coDcedere  turbam. 

Wliether  it  was  from  political 
jealousy  of  the  influence  thus  recog- 
nised as  accruing  to  the  Jewish  race, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  in  the 
exercise  of  that  reckless  tyranny 
which  had  developed  itself  into 
a  species  of  insanity,  Caligula  had 


in  these  last  years  of  his  reign 
entered  on  a  system  of  persecution 
and  outrage  against  the  Jews. 
This  policy  was  followed  to  some 
extent  by  his  successor  Claudiufl, 
whose  edict  commanding  all  Jews 
to  quit  Rome  soon  afterwards, 
brought  Aquila  and  Priscilla  into 
communication  with  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth.  Such  deportations,  in- 
deed, had  been  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  and  Tacitus  re- 
cords a  decree  of  the  Senate  made 
under  that  emperor  by  which  4,000 
freedmen,  *  infected  with  the  super- 
stition '  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews, 
were  sent  to  serve  as  a  gendarmerie 
in  Sardinia;  and  the  remainder 
were  warned  that  unless  they  gave 
up  their  profane  rites  by  a  specified 
day  they  must  quit  Italy.  Probably 
this  decree  was  not  very  stringently 
acted  upon,  as  Philo  praises  the 
clemency  of  Tiberius  towards  the 
Jews.  However,  in  Caligula's  then 
mood  it  is  not  likely  that  this  un- 
fortunate people  were  left  at  pea^e 
in  the  quarter  which  they  had 
chosen  for  themselves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber ;  a  *  great  section 
of  Rome,'  as  Philo  calls  it.  We 
may  remember  the  discomfort  into 
which  they  were  thrown  many  years 
afterwards  when  (in  consequence, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  some  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  Domitian)  they 
were  obliged  to  camp  out  under  the 
trees  of  Egeria's  grove,  and  were 
heavily  mulcted  on  behalf  of  the 
imperial  exchequer  for  such  lodging 
on  the  cold  ground  as  they  conld 
appropriate  among  the  scenes 

Ubi  noctumse  NQina  constituebat  amice; 
and  where  Juvenal  and  his  friend 


'  [A  sad  and  unforeseen  event  forbade  the  revisal  of  this  paper  by  its  author,  who 
difd  on  the  2nd  of  July,  in  conspquence  of  injuries  received  from  a  waggon  or  dray  at  » 
street-crossing  near  the  Mansion  House. — Ed.] 
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Umbricitxfl  fotind  tbem  when  the 
latter  tnrxied  romud  to  bid  his 
natiye  city  £Eurewell  with  the  angry 
exclamation.  Quid  BonicB  fofiiam  ? 
mewtin  nescio !  We  may  easily 
imagine  that  similar  severities  were 
exe^ised  against  them  in  these  dsys 
of  Galignla,  and  that  onr  dignified 
emissary  from  Alexandria,  wander- 
ing about  among  sach  gipsying 
Jews,  iffonld  learn  all  details  of  the 
grievances  under  which  his  country- 
men were  snfiTering  and  on  which 
he  has  dwelt  bitterly  in  his  book 
On  Virtues — ^the  not  very  apposite 
title  of  the  narrative  given  by  him 
of  his  mission  to  the  imperial 
court. 

Philo  Jnds^us — ^so  he  is  habitnally 
styled  in  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
aaihors  for  the    purpose    of   dis- 
tinguishing    him     from     learned 
Greeks    of    the    same  name — was 
bom    at    Alexandria     of    Jewish 
parentage,  and  trained  in  all  the 
learning  afforded  by  that  Egyptian 
city,  already  beginning  to  be  the 
rival  of  AiJiens,     He  came  before 
Caligula  as  a  diplomatist  of  high 
pretensions,  fully  entitled  to  repre- 
sent with  effect  the  case  of  his  op- 
pressed countrymen.     Eusebius  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  sprung  from 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  magistracy 
of  Alexandria;  and  Josephus  points 
him  out  as  the  brother  of  Alexander, 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  one  '  of  the  high-priestly  caste,' 
and  who  was  donor,  accordiDg  to 
the  same  Josephus,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  with  which  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  inlaid. 
The  historian  speaks  of  this  brother 
AS  ^the  first  man  of  his  ago  in  birth 
ftod  wealth ;'  and  his  son  Tiberius 
Alexander,  who  married  Berenice, 
the  daughter  of  Eling  Agrippa,  was 
appointed  procurator  of  Judea  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.     Philo  him- 
self oocupied  a  high  place  among 
Ufl  contemporaries  and  subsequent 
generations  as  a  master  and  inter- 
preter of  the  lofty  speculations  of 
Plato's  philosophy.     If  there   had 


been  any  influence  which  could  turn 
that  imperious  disposition  from  its 
wayward  will,  one  might  easily 
suppose  it  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  Philo.  So  little,  however, 
could  he  and  his  colleagues  effect  by 
their  mission  to  Caligula  that  even 
during  their  stay  the  Emperor  sent 
out  orders  to  Jerusalem  that  his 
own  image  should  be  set  up  for 
adoration  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  execution  of  the  mandate  was 
deferred  through  the  influence  of 
King  Agrippa;  and  the  assaasina- 
tion  of  Caligula,  shortly  afterwards,, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  a 
design  which  would  probably  have 
maddened  the  Jews  into  anticipat- 
ing that  revolt  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  city  by  Titus. 

Philo  has  left  on  record,  as  we 
have  said,  an  account  of  this  depu- 
tation to  Rome.  In  the  courao  of 
it  he  has  nowhere  given  a  hint  to 
support  the  story  subsequently 
told  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
affirm  that  during  a  visit  of  Philo 
to  Bome  he  encountered  St.  Peter 
there,  and  tha£  much  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  two.  It  is 
possible  enough  that  Philo  may 
hav^  visited  Rome  on  other  occa^ 
sions,  and  may  have  fallen  in  with 
Simon  Peter,  but  we  have  no  con- 
temporary evidence  to  that  effect. 
It  would  be  curious  to  speculate,  if 
we  could  venture  to  do  so,  on  the 
talk  that  might  be  imagined  to  pass 
between  the  princely  diplomatist  of 
Alexandria  and  the  boatman  of  the 
Galilean  lake.  For  the  main  object 
of  Philo's  life,  as  we  gather  from 
many  recondite  treatises  which  ho 
has  left  behind  him,  was  to  bnild 
up  on  the  old  Jewii^  faith  a  reli- 
gious system  which  should  meet 
the  spiritual  wants  of  all  mankind. 
With  such  speculations  working  in 
his  mind,  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  taken  great 
interest  in  the  tr  le  of  the  Carpen- 
ter's Son  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  committed 
to  bis  foUoweiS  for  proclamation 
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throughout  the  whole  world:  an 
interest,  we  may  assume,  of  a  some- 
what patronising  and  supercilious 
sort.  For  Simon  Peter  might  be 
supposed  to  tell  how  the  Gospel  of 
which  he  talked  was  to  be  '  preached 
to  the  poor;*  whereas  Philo  was 
intent  on  a  reconciliation  between 
Jewish  theology  and  the  demand 
for  a  practical  religion  preferred 
on  behalf  of  abstract  reasoners  and 
students  of  deep  philosophy — the 
broad-browed  thinkers  who  mus- 
tered under  the  Painted  Porch  at 
Athens,  or  held  high  disputation  in 
the  groves  of  the  Lycasum.  It  is 
curious  too  to  trace  the  several 
fates  of  the  popular  and  the  philo- 
sophical movement,  as  associated 
with  the  two  contemporaries,  even 
if  they  never  came  into  contact  with 
each  other.  Still,  in  these  our  mo- 
dem days,  the  documents  issued 
'  under  the  Seal  of  the  Fisherman  ' 
hold  their  potency  throughout 
realms  unknown  to  the  Caosars, — are 
perplexing  monarchs  and  ministers 
in  this  present  Europe  of  ours; 
while  the  fate  of  an  English  Minis- 
try may  easily  turn  on  the  question 
whether  the  urchins  of  our  streets 
and  villages  are  to  be  secured  as 
readers  (amongother  books)  of  those 
epistles  which  Peter  left  behind  him. 
As  to  Philo— how  many  are  there 
who  in  the  course  of  every  year, 
care  to  smite  the  dust  from  his 
volumes  as  they  rest  in  some  old- 
world  college  library,  or  to  find  out 
for  themselves  how  he  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  great  problems  which 
were  offering  themselves  for  solu- 
tion about  the  opening  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  thought  and 
enquiry  which  Philo  represented 
had  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  early  history  of  Christianity; 
and  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  man's 
own  eloquence  and  earnestness,  it 
will  well  repay  the  reader  to  take 
down  his  dusty  volumes  and  ascer- 
tain the  worth  and  honesty  of  those 
efforts  which  he  made  to  furnish  a 


form  of  religion  to  his  fellow-men 
at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  humto  thought.  He  was 
a  Jew,  and,  as  fiu:  as  we  can  judge, 
a  faithful  and  earnest  adherent  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  But  his  Judaism 
did  not  prompt  him  to  look  on  the 
Gentile  world  as  outcasts.  On  the 
contrary,  while  he  laboured  to  bring 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  before 
his  heathen  contemporaries,  as  a 
sufficient  spiritual  guidance  for  their 
life,  he  was  no  less  impressed  in  his 
own  turn  by  the  power  and  beauty 
of  Plato's  thoughts,  and  his  desire 
to  mould  his  theological  system 
according  to  the  inspiration  thus 
derived  was  so  manifest  in  his  writ- 
ings that  it  grew  to  be  a  pleasant 
sa3ring  among  the  philosophical  stu- 
dents of  the  time,  Vel  PUUo  pWIoni- 
zat,  vel  Philo  plaionizat.  He  looked 
forth  on  the  world  around  him,  and 
saw  that  the  old  polytheisms  were 
fading  away  from  men's  minds  as  a 
religious  power  capable  of  control- 
ling their  actions ;  that  the  genera- 
tion yearned  for  a  more  authorita- 
tive interpretation  of  the  influences 
which  had  made  up  their  spiritual 
life ;  and  he  thought  that  a  system 
might  be  tolerated  which  should 
combine  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
with  the  sanctions  of  Hebrew  reli- 
gion, and  thus  provide  the  age  with 
the  spiritual  gpiidance  which  it 
needed.  Much  the  same  design  pre- 
sented itself,  some  two  hundred  years 
later,  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor 
Julian.  And  Julian,  who  was  al- 
ways eager  to  insist  on  the  Jewish 
belief  in  one  God  as  constituting  a 
central  principle  of  theology  com- 
mon to  the  Jews  and  himself,  had 
no  doubt  read  and  pondered  over 
the  works  of  Philo.  But  Julian 
thought  that  he  could  suggest  to 
the  mind  of  roan  a  belief  which 
should  not  only  be  built  on  Jewish 
monotheism  but  should  also  guard 
for  Ghreek  and  Roman  the  old 
sanctities  which  had  been  cherished 
by  their  fathers,  as  true  Epipha- 
niea  granted  by  the  Divine  power 
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to  his  creatnres.  Julian's  system 
was  farther  controlled  by  the  fact 
that  he  found  the  Christian  Chnrch 
abeadj  in  possession  of  its  field 
of  operations,  and  sought  to  en- 
connter  its  aggressions  on  Pagan- 
ism by  means  of  a  dogmatic  teach- 
ing antborised  by  the  fathers  of 
Athenian  philosophy.  Bat  in  Philo' s 
time  Christianity  had  yet  to  do  its 
work,  and  he  himself  had  to  cast 
about  how  he  might  best  supply 
that  which  the  world  so  manifestly 
needed.  In  this  hope  he  was  in 
no  degree  hampered  by  Jalian's 
wish  to  sustain  the  old-world  sane- 
tides  which  still  clung  round  many 
a  Tcnerable  fane  of  Greece  and 
Italj.  Philo  accepted,  like  a  de- 
Toat  Pharisee  as  he  was,  all  the 
patriarchal  record  which  described 
Jehovah's  dealings  with  his  people, 
and  all  the  superstructure,  mystical 
or  other,  which  Pharisaism  had 
erected  on  the  varied  literature  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  This  belief,  he 
thoQght,  might  furnish  the  human 
conscience  with  that  sense  of  a 
pergonal  Gt>d  which  it  demanded, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  leave 
free  scope  for  all  those  speculations 
as  to  the  Divine  attributes  which 
are  suggested  by  the  'obstinate 
questionings '  of  our  own  minds. 

According  to  the  computation  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Mangey  (whose  edition 
of  Philo  was  published  in  London 
in  1742),  the  Alexandrian  philo- 
fiopher  was  nearhr  thirty  years  old 
when  Jesus  of  I^areth  was  bom. 
We  may  assume  then  that  Philo 
lukd  already  at  that  time  become 
more  or  less  fiimiliar  with  the  pages 
of  Plato;  and  that  when  the  busi- 
ness of  Uie  Legation  brought  him 
to  Borne,  he  had  already  composed 
those  philosophical  works  from 
whidi  we  gather  in  detail  the 
scheme  of  Alexandrian  divinity 
offered  by  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  educated  world.  We  should 
thns  have  a  sufficient  reason  to 
Account  for  the  fact  that  his  philo- 
sophical and  reh*gious>  treatises  ap- 


pear to  ignore  altogether  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  community  as  the 
Christian  Church.  We  speak  thus 
cautiously,  because,  as  we  shall 
presently  mention,  much  older  critics 
than  Mangey  have  interpreted  cer- 
tain parts  of  Philo's  writings  to 
imply  not  only  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Christians,  but  that 
he  actually  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  from  which,  as  some  affirm,  he 
subsequently  relapsed  into  Judaism. 
All  this  is  asserdon  resting,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  ascertain,  on  no 
sort  of  foundation ;  and  arises  pro- 
bably out  of  the  morbid  anxiety  of 
early  Christian  critics  to  fix  Chris- 
tian or  anti- Christian  purposes,  as 
the  case  might  be,  on  writers  who 
had  never  bestowed,  perhaps,  a 
single  thought  on  the  question,  or 
come  in  contact  with  Christian 
professors.  Philo's  speculations 
seem  to  us  far  more  interesting  and 
important  if  they  were  written,  as 
we  are  bound  by  all  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case  to  suppose  that  they 
were,  before  the  name  of  Christ 
and  his  followers  could  have  been 
heard  of  at  Alexandria.  In  that 
case  we  have  in  these  works  a 
curious  record  of  the  yearning  with 
which  the  deeper  thought* of  the 
age  sought  after  a  common  and 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  and 
practice — ^such  a  rule  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  about  to  offer  to 
mankind.  Just  as  Apuleius,  some 
two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
thought  that  he  could  construct  a 
faith  for  mankind  founded  indeed 
on  the  popular  polytheisms,  but 
enlightened  and  sustained  by  the 
reverence  paid  to  Plato's  teaching ; 
so  Philo  proposed,  with  the  like 
purpose  in  view,  to  associate  the 
dogmas  of  Plato  with  the  old 
Hebrew  fidth  in  the  providence  of 
Jehovah.  And  the  works  of  Philo 
have  a  still  deeper  interest  for  us 
than  this  connection  of  theirs  with 
the  religious  history  of  their  pecu- 
liar epoch.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  from  the  earliest  efforts 
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of  tlie  Cbarch  in  the  forttiQlation 
of  Christian  doctrine  as  a  tbeologioal 
system,  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
entered  largely  into  the  speculations 
of  patristic  divines  —  furnished 
them  with  methods  of  reasoning 
against  the  snbtle  crotchets  which 
nnder  the  name  of  *  heresies '  cropped 
up  so  abundantly  in  those  inquisitive 
times,  and  coniarolled  the  splemn 
definitions  which  were  accepted  by 
common  consent  as  dogmas  of  the 
faith.  From  the  position  which 
Philo  occupied  in  the  Jewish  world 
we  may  easily  conclude  that  his 
works  would  be  among  the  most 
influential  channels  through  which 
this  stream  of  Greek  wisdom  joined 
the  rising  current  of  Christian 
theology.  So  that,  although  as  we 
have  said,  the  ponderous  folios  of 
Mangey's  edition  (a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen, by  the  way,  of  William 
Bowyer's  typography)  are  but  sel- 
dom stirred  from  their  shelves,  and 
oven  the  more  handy  and  very 
meritorious  edition  of  Pfeiffer  meets 
with  but  little  more  attention,  the 
power  of  Philo*8  thought  and  learn- 
ing has  not  passed  away,  but  is  even 
yet  exerted  on  the  creeds  and  for- 
mularies which  we  recite  at  church 
on  Sundays.  So  highly  was  this 
power  estimated  by  ancient  com- 
mentators that  Photius,  complaining 
of  the  prevailing  tendency  towards 
an  allegorical  interpretation,  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  denounces  the 
works  of  Philo  as  the  true  source 
and  origin  of  this  tendency.  *  Through 
him,'  he  says,  *  the  whole  of  the 
allegorical  method  as  we  find  it  in 
the  Church  had  its  origin  and  intro- 
duction.' This  statement,  however, 
is  not  quite  accurate,  for  Origen 
quotes  as  an  example  of  this  method 
the  commentaries  of  Aristobulus,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  lived  some  two  hundred  years 
before  Philo. 

Philo's  fancies  in  connection  with 
the  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Penta- 


teuch are  certainly  not  such  as  to 
recommend  him  to  those  contxover- 
sialists  of  our  own  day  whoimpugned 
the  orthodoxy  of  Bishop  Colenso's 
lucubrations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  St.  Paul  resorts 
to  this  method  of  interpretation  in 
commenting  on  the  stcay  of  Sarah 
and  Hagar  as  related  in  Genesis. 
And  we  have  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  these  commentaries  of  Philo 
gave  any  offence  to  the  straitest  sect 
of  his  own  religion.  In  fact  we  may 
suppose  that  he  would  himself  have 
claimed  the  name  of  a  Phansee,  hj 
the  same  test  which  St.  Paul  pre- 
ferred in  his  own  case:  Hhe  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  That 
he  was  no  Sadducee  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  prominent  place 
which  '  angels  and  spirits '  occupy 
in  his  theological  system.  In  after 
times  Celsus  and  Porphyry  attacked 
the  Christians  on  the  ground  of  this 
allegorism,  charging  them  with  thus 
rashly  explaining  away  the  old 
Jewish  records  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold  sacred.  To  which 
Origen,  who  was  himself  fond  of 
such  interpretations,  replies  in  the 
passage  to  which  we  have  above  re- 
ferred,^ showing  that  the  Christians 
were  not  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  method  in  qu^tion, 
but  that  it  had  been  followed  by 
orthodox  Jews,  not  only  by  PhDo 
but  by  writers  previous  to  hiro« 
among  whom  he  cites  the  above- 
mentioned  Aristobulus.  It  cannot 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  Philo, 
in  composing  his  treatise  of  The 
Allegories^  was  in  any  wise  derogat- 
ing from  his  character  as  a  £edthful 
Jew.  Nevertheless,  if  he  was  in 
the  first  instance  attracted  by  the 
turn  of  his  mind  towards  these 
mystical  interpretations,  we  may 
well  believe  that  they  would  have 
commended  themselves  further  to 
him  as  helping  forward  that  purpose 
which  we  have  already  traced  as 
the  great  object  of    ms  life,  the 


*  Origen,  Adp,  CeUum^  iv.  pp.  198,  204. 
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promnlgation  of  a  catholio  system 
of  religionfl  belief  of  which  Judaism 
should  be  the  basis.  The  ordinary 
and  literal  aoceptatioo  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  as  it  had  been  present  to 
Uie  Jewish  mind  through  all  gene- 
rations, assumed  the  God  of  Israel- 
itish  worship  to  be  Hhe  Ood  only 
of  the  Jews ; '  and  it  was  fix)m  this 
theory  that  all  the  national  institu- 
tions, civil  as  well  as  religious, 
derived  both  their  form  and  spirit. 
Xo  doubt  it  seemed  to  Philo  that  if 
these  institutions,  in  their  spiritual 
character,  were  to  be  expanded  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  mankind, 
it  was  desirable  to  develop  and  in- 
fflst  upon  a  method  of  interpretation 
which  imparted  to  them  a  meaning 
and  a  voice  which  should  have  a 
common  interest  to  all.  In  a  word, 
looking  on  Plato's  philosophy  as  *  a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,'  he 
wished  that  it  should  be  '  the  glory 
of  Israel '  too,  and  set  himself  ear- 
nestly te  find  it  in  the  Mosaic 
record. 

As  the  centre  of  all  his  theological 
STstem,  he  held  firmly,  as  a  Jew, 
to  the  doctrine  which  his  nation  had 
for  so  many  centuries  faithfully 
maintainedamidstall  the  picturesque 
idolatries  around  them — ^that  of  *  one 
God  and  none  other.'  But  he  ear- 
nestly pointed  out  that  this  belief 
was  uot  wholly  confined  to  the  Jew- 
ish people,  but  had  been  acknow- 
ledged from  time  to  time  by  the 
purest  and  wisest  spirits  among  the 
Gentiles.  In  his  treatise  On  the 
^o$aie  Creation^  in  the  course  of 
certain  subtle  comments  on  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  he 
speaks  thus: — 'Philolaus  is  a  wit- 
ness in  support  of  my  theory  where 
he  says, "  God  is  the  guide  and  ruler 
of  aJU  things,  being  one,  eternal, 
ahiding,  immovable,  resembling 
himself,  distinct  Smother  beings," 
He  cites  Philolaus  rather  than  Plato 
TOh  the  view  of  appealing  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  belief  among  the 


heathen;  for  Philolaus  was  one  of 
the  oldest  among  the  sages  through 
whom  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras 
had  been  handed  down  to  the  world. 
It  was  probably  through  this  and 
other  less  direct  references  to 
Pythagorean  authority  that  Philo 
himself  came  to  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sorb  a  Pythagorean — an  appel- 
lation which  is  distinctly  fixed  upon 
him  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Sozomen,  and  other  authorities .  of 
the  early  Church ;  who,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered,  used  the  term 
without  any  intention  of  impeaching 
the  sincerity  of  Philo's  Jewish  faith, 
any  more  than  Origen  thought  it 
inconsistent  with  his  character  of  a 
champion  of  Christianity  to  cite 
Socrates,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and 
Pherecydes  as  the  most  signal  ex- 
amples of  *  divine  men  who  were 
dear  to  God.'  (Origen,  Adv,  Celsum, 
lib.  iv.)  Platoiiiser  as  he  was,  Philo 
had  sufficient  reverence  for  Pytha- 
goras to  speak  of  the  Pythagoreans 
as  a  *  most  holy  sect ; '  and  indeed 
Aristotle*  refers  to  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  as  containing  the  germs 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

•  Starting  with  this  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Unity  as  common  to  the 
Jewish  creed  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened thought  of  the  heathen  world, 
Philo  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  that 
the  form  of  words  which  he  had 
quoted  from  Philolaus  expressed 
the  intellectual  and  not  the  religious 
idea  of  Deity.  This  latter  he  hoped 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  might 
learn  to  associate  with  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law  of  Judaism.  In 
order  to  induce  them  to  accept  the 
divine  sanctions  which  he  claimed 
for  that  law,  and  thus  to  make  the 
Jewish  faith  a  rule  of  religious 
guidance  for  all  mankind,  he 
'  laboured  to  identify  the  intellectual 
view  of  the  Divinity  as  gathered 
from  the  Pentateuch  with  that  shad- 
owed forth  by  Greek  philosophy'. 
Hence  his  Mosaic  Greatvon  is,  m 


Aristotle,  Meiaphy$ics,  i.  c  6. 
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the  shape  of  a  running  commentary 
on  the  words  of  Genesis,  an  in- 
genious attempt  to  interpret  these 
words  throughout  as  conveying  the 
self-same  recondite  speculations 
which  are  so  eloquently  set  forth  in 
Plato's  ThncBus,  On  the  text  *In 
the  heginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  *-^he  founds 
a  description  of  the  creation  which 
closely  follows  the  thought,  and 
frequently  adopts  almost  the  very 
words,  ot  Plato. 

This  phrase,  In  the  heginning  (he  says) 
must  not  be  taken,  as  some  think,  to  denote 
an  epoch  of  time,  for  time  had  no  existence 
before  the  -world,  but  came  into  being 
either  with  it  or  after  it.  For  since  time 
is  a  measurement  of  the  movement  of  the 
heayen,  the  movement  could  not  exist  prior 
to  the  thing  moved,  but  it  must  arise  either 
simultaneously  with  this  latter  or  after  it. 
And,  in  like  manner,  time  must  be  either 
coeval  with  the  world  or  younger  than 
this  ;  to  make  it  out  older  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  philosophy.  If,  then,  the 
beginning  cannot  be  taken  to  refer  to  the 
duration  of  time  as  now  in  progress,  it  is 
likely  thst  the  beginning  of  things  in  a 
numerical  sense  is  indicated:  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  words  In  the  beginning  he 
made,  are  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  made 
the  heaven  first.  And,  in  good  truth,  it  is 
very  reasonable  that  this  should  be  the 
first  thing  to  come  into  being,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  best  of  all  created  things  and 
compact  of  the  purest  elements  of  being. 
Por  which  reason  it  was  designed  to  be  the 
most  holy  home  of  gods  manifested  to  the 
senses.  Indeed,  if  the  Creator  had  made 
all  things  simultaneously,  they,  being 
created  good,  must  still  have  had  a  prin- 
ciple of  order  among  themselves,  since  no 
system  of  things  can  be  held  to  be  good 
where  disorder  is  a  feature.  Now,  order  is 
A  sequence  and  junction  of  things  which  go 
before  and  things  which  come  after,  if  not 
in  their  absolute  rank  of  precedence,  at  all 
events  in  the  view  of  those  who  construct 
them ;  and  but  for  this,  such  things  could 
not  be  accurately  distinguished,  but  would 
be  subject  to  wandering  and  confusion. 
Pirst,  Uien,  from  the  model  of  the  ideal 
world  the  Creator  made  an  immaterial 
heaven  and  an  unseen  earth,  and  the  idea 
of  the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  void,  of 
▼hich  latter  pair  he  called  the  one  Dark- 
ness, because  the  atmosphere  is  naturally 
black,  while  to  the  other  he  gave  the  name 
of  Abyss,  because  the  void  is  deep  and  ever 
yawning;  next,  he  made  the  immaterial 
substance  of  water  and  of  spirit,  and  after 


all  that,  of  light,  being  also  immaterial, 
and  the  ideal  model  both  of  the  sun  and  of 
all  the  light-conveying  stars  which  were  to 
take  their  place  in  the  heavens.    The  first 
place  in  the  order,  then,  he  awarded  to  the 
Spirit  and  the  Light;  for  he  named  the 
one  the  Spirit  of  Gad,  because  the  spirit  is 
the  most  life-giving  of  principles,  and  God 
is  the  author  of  life :  and  of  the  li^ht  he 
said  that  it  was  surpassingly  good :  for  the 
ideal   light    excels  the   visible    li^lit    in 
splendour  and  luminousness  as  much  as  the 
sun,  I  trow,  excels  the  darkness,  as  tlie  day 
excels  the  night,  as  the  mind,  the  lord  of 
our  entire  soul,  excels  our  instruments  of 
sense,  and  as  the  eyes  excel  the  rest  of  the 
body.     And  the  unseen  and  ideal  IMvine 
Word  he  (Moses)  speaks  of  as  the  ima^  of 
God,  and  of  the  ideal  lights  as  itself  the 
image  of  this  image,  seeing  it  has  come 
into  being  as  the  image  of  the  Divine  Woid 
which  spoke  it  into  creation.    Thus  thi& 
ideal  light  is  a  star  above  the  heavens,  the 
source  which  feeds  the  visible  stars ;  and  a 
man  would  not  be  wrong  in  terming  it  the 
Absolute  Entirety  of  light  from  which  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other  planets 
and  fixed  stars  draw  their  several  supplies 
of  luminousness,  according  to  the  power 
which  abides  in  each — the  pure  and  un- 
mingled  light  being,  however,  dimmed  in 
its  transmission  from  the  ideal  world  to 
that  which  is  discerned  by  our  senses,  for 
no  object  of  sense  is  ever  wholly  pure  .... 
Now,  when  light  began  to  be  and  dnrkness 
retired  before  it»  and  the  limits  of  their  \ 
several  intervals  were  assigned  them  under 
the  names  of  evening  and  morning,  of  ne- 
cessity there  arose  at  once  a  measarement 
of  time  which  the  Creator  called  a  Day  ;— 
not  the  first  day,  but  one  day,  which  appel- 
lation has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  ideal  world,  which  has  the  nature  of 
unity.      Thus  the  immaterial  world   wts 
complete,  having  its   seat  in  the    Divine 
Word,  and  on  its  model  the  sensible  world 
was  constructed  and  wrought  out. 

We  onght,  perhaps,  to  offer  some 
explanation  in  using  the  word  taorld 
as  an  equivalent  for  Philo* s  Kovfioc, 
The  Greek's  Cosmos^  though  it  com- 
prehended the  whole  order  of  created 
things  within  the  ken  or  even  the 
imagination  of  man,  always  shaped 
to  the  speaker's  mind  a  limit  cir- 
cumscribing and  marking  off  such 
order  from  a  chaos  bejond  it  with 
which  the  thought  of  man  refused 
to  grapple, — such  as  Milton  dreamed 
of  in  those  'secrets  of  the  hoary 
deep*    which    surged    up    before 
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the  feet  of  the  rebellions  angel 
as  he  paused  on  the  threshold  of  hell's 
gate.  Such  a  limit  was  in  the  mind 
of  Lncretins  when  he  imaged  to 
himself  the  bold  enquiry  of  his 
master  Epicurus  as  that  vivid  force 
which 
Extza  proMwit  Jtamntaniia  mania  mundi. 

When  therefore  we  translate  icoufioc 
by  •  world '  we  have  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  somewhat  special 
interpretation  to  be  attached  to  the 
English  word. 

The  passage  which  we  have 
qaoted  may  serve  here  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  refinements  with  which 
Philo  expatiated  on  the  ancient 
patriarchal  narrative.  The  purpose 
of  his  comments  is  obvious  enough 
when  we  observe  that  all  his 
reasoning  and  speculation,  and  in  a 
great  meajsure  his  phraseology  also, 
are  borrowed  firom  Plato.  He  wished 
to  show  to  the  Gentile  thinkers 
around  him  that  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation  was  in  full  accord 
with  Plato's  theories  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  hoped  that  he  might  thus 
persuade  the  world  that  the  religious 
code  of  Judaism  might  so  harmonise 
with  Plato's  philosophy  that  the 
two  together  should  supply  to  man- 
kind all  that  was  needed  for  their 
spiritual  life.  The  most  supercilious 
disputant  under  the  trees  of  Acade- 
mus  could  not  charge  him  with 
disloyalty  to  Plato's  authority.  He 
might  almost  seem  to  have  had  the 
Timasus  at  his  elbow,  and  to  have 
copied  his  comments  on  Moses 
directly  from  that  dialomie.  In 
thus  handling  his  subject  he 
certainly  does  not  go  so  far  in 
straining  the  language  of  Genesis 
as  those  who  in  our  own  time  take 
on  themselves  to  reconcile  *  Faith 
and  Science '  by  twisting  the  grand 
patriarchal  tradition  into  the  pro- 
saic proportions  of  a  scientific  lec- 
ture— a  '  nice  goodiness  '  (£v»?3cc) 
on  their  part,  as  Philo  says  of  similar 
weak  brethren  in  his  day.  It  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  omitted 


to  dwell  on  a  coincidence  between 
Moses  and  Plato  which  is  perhaps 
the  first  point  in  such  «  connection 
to  strike  an  English  reader  of  the 
Timoeus.  Plato  says,  *Now  when 
the  creative  Father  looked  upon  the 
created  image  of  the  everlastins;* 
ffods  (Plato  means  the  ideal  icoVi^oc) 
he  rejoiced  in  his  work.'  So  Moses 
had  said,  '  God  saw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good.'  Possibly,  however,  Philo 
was  too  intent  on  his  general 
identification  of  the  Mosaic  coiSmo- 
gony  with  that  of  Plato  to  think 
much  of  these  casual  resemblances 
of  description.  We  are  a&aid  that 
his  comments  framed  with  a  view 
to  this  purpose  will  seem  at  firsts 
sight  to  many  readers  little  better 
than  an  unmeaning  jargon.  They 
must  be  read  by  the  Hght  of  Plato's 
thought,  and  as  we  read  them  we 
must  remember  that  long  before 
Philo  wrote,  Plato  had  made  the 
learned  world  fJEimiliar  with  those 
wondrous  guesses  of.  his  in  which 
he  strove  to  seize  on  all  that  was  then 
known  of  physical  science  and  to 
irradiate  it  with  suggestions  of  the 
spiritual  truth  which  he  sought  to 
bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  the  cosmogony  which  Plato 
has  put  into  themoutn  of  theLocrian 
philosopher  Timaous  he  is  careful  to 
claim  for  it  nothing  more  than  the 
credit  of  a  reasonable  guess  at  truth, 
propounding  it  neither  as  a  scientific 
theory,  nor  as  an  authoritative  tra- 
dition. 

If,  O  Socrates  (he  makes  Timnua  say), 
among  the  many  speakers  and  the  many 
sayings  about  the  gods  and  the  procreatioa 
of  the  nniyerse,  ve  should  not  be  able  to 
impart  a  narrative  which  shall  under  all 
circumstances  be  free  from  inconsistency 
and  ambiguity,  you  are  not  to  be  surprised. 
Bather  should  you  be  well  content  if  our 
account  does,  in  fact,  offer  an  amount  of 
probability  not  inferior  to  any  other ;  since 
you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  who  speak, 
and  you  who  are  my  judges,  are  but  endowed 
with  human  nature,  so  that  when  the  story 
which  we  receive  on  such  subjects  is  a  pro- 
bable one,  we  ought  not  to  demand  a  further 
guarantee. 
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*  'These'  words  'ffiigHt  'feiicourti^ 
Philo  to  put  forwrard  (iie  book  of 
Oenebis  as  f^icwc/iS^of,  especially  as 
he  contended  that  it  coMcided  in 
the  mafn  with'  Plato's  speculations: 
Moses  and  Plato  hAd  alike  i'efen'ed' 
the'dri^n  of  the  univeree  to  the  act 
of  an  all-Wise  and  all-good  Creatoi^ 
And  Timieend  in  the  dialogue  intro- 
dubes  this  discourse  hy  insisting  on 
the  ultiihate  conception  of  God  by 
the  human  mind — that  of  absolute 
existence  without  any  limitation  or 
qualification,  that  Which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  tlvai  (to  be)  And  not 
of  the  word  yiyitrOat  (to  become  or 
pass  into  being).  '  For  that  which 
IS  comprehended'  (he  proceeds^ 
*by  meiital  intuition  combined  with 
formative  thought  always  IS  un- 
changeably, but  that  which  is  pre- 
sented  to  us  by  the  asstimption  of  our* 
mind  based  on  unreasoning  sensation 
hath  its  becoming  and  its  passing 
away,  andean  never  be  said  veritably . 
to  BB.  Now  everytliing  which  he- 
comes'  [that  is  to  say,'  passes  ftom 
one  form  iiito  another]  *must  neces- 
sarily have  bad  its  origin  in  some 
cause ;  for  whatever  it  becomes,  the 
change  mtist  be  brought  about  by 
some  superior  power.* 

We  have  seen  how  Philo  dwells 
on  the  first  words  of  Genesiis,  'In 
the  beginning*  to  show  that  the- 
creative  act  there  spoken  of  belbnged' 
fo  the  eternal  order  of  things,  being 
prior  to  the  inception  of  time.  It 
IS  difficult  to  imagine  that  St:  John 
had  not  this  passage  of  Philo  in  hid 
recollection' when  he  uses  the  same 
phme  in %he  opemng-Teraet lof  his 
Gbspel:*  Cbrtamly  those*  who;  in 
upholding  the  Cathblic  side  of  the 
contron^ersy  against  •  Anna,  xelied.4>n 
the  IMitherity  of  6^.  John,  moitdiave 
Adopted  PhiloVesJ^lflenaKAon'  of  the 
phrA^e;  PhilO'her6  slgain -fallows • 
Pl&to;  who  reminds  u&in  the  Timceua 
that  Time  is  only  a  conception  of 
the*  miibd*  relating  to  iransitQiy  and- 
matewttlobjeota. '  ^*  Time,'  h«^  says, 
*^fcd  -created'  together  wiifti  the 
heaven.  .  .  The  Creator  was  minded 


to  make  a  ceitain  moving  image  of 
eternity,  and  whilehe  set  the  heavens 
in  o»}er,  he  niade  that  which  we 
call  Time — ^a  never-ending  image  of 
eternity,  but  progressing  according 
to  numbelT,  while  eternity  abides  in 
unity.'  Plato  strove  in  all  these 
diseuBsiona  to  lead  the  nsinda  of  men 
outside  the  sphere  of  time  and  ma- 
terial things  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  faith  in  something  higher 
than  their  own  nature:  something 
larger  than  their  physical  life.  It 
was  no  doubt  with  this  view  that 
he  contended  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness for  his  doctrine  of  Ideas — that 
sublime  Realism  of  his  which,  afler 
all  these  centuries,  still  holds  do- 
niinion  over  most  questionjs  debated 
in  our  controversial  theology.  For 
Plato  insistied  that  as  men  find 
themselves  endowed  with  a  capacity 
of  generalisation  and  abstraction 
they  must  needs  assume  the  general 
and  abstract  terms  which  they  em- 
ploy :  terms  denoting  nothing  which 
is  the  subject  of  sense,  but  dimly  dis- 
cerned images  of  archetypal  Ideas 
possessing  an  objective  existence. 
Thus  the  Idea  of  Man  in  the  abstract 
arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
something  beyond  and  above  our 
material  frame  and  inspires  the  hope 
of  a  larger  life  than  iliat  which  we 
possess  here.  Thus,  too,  the  Idea 
of  Absolute  Good  assumes  the  attri- 
butes of  God  in  the  human  mind 
and  claims  our  reverence  and  wor- 
ship. Now  Plato,  in  his  Imams, 
is  handling  the  doctrine  of  the 
Locrian  sage  in  something  like  the 
fashion  in  which  his  own  specula- 
tions are  dealt  with  by  Philo. 
When  . .  Tims9us  propounded  his 
theory  about  the  Soul  of  the  Uni- 
vei«e>  .he  would  probably  have 
accepted  as  a  faathf al  summaiy  of ' 
his  views  some  such  dogma>as  Pope  i 
has  thrown  into  his  couplet : —  ' 

All  are  but  p&rts  ofoDesti^nd(>a0  Wliol\  | 
Whose  l)6dy  Nature  u/and  God  the  aoul.    i 

But  Plato  would  be  discontented 
with  snoh  a  statement  aa  tending 
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to  an  inert  Pftntlieidm  ill  fitted  to 
satisiy  tiie  practical  heeds  of  men 
in  search  of  a  religion.  He  tbere* 
fore  toakes  hn  TimasuB  describe  the 
S<ml  of  the  XTniverBe  as  the  Idefr 
formed  in  the  Creator's  mitid,  and 
fo  *  verily  axid  indeed  present'  in 
the  natara  of  things  before  the  birth 
of  time,  and  constitutiiiff  the  pattern 
{xaoahiYfi^i)  from  which  the  nni- 
verse  of  material  obj&cta  was  made 
vrhen  time  began  to  be.  And  in 
conformity  with  this  view  Hiilo  is 
carefnl  so  to  interpret  the  Mosaic 
oarratiTe  as  that  tiiei  work  of  the 
first  day  (or  •one  day  *  as  he  wOuld 
tnnslate  it  m  Genesis  i.  5)  should 
be  anderatood  to  denote  the  creation 
of  this  ideal  arcbetype  of  all  things. 
And  as  the  ideal  heaven  was  first 
created,  so  he  understands  the  6th 
terse  to  denote  the  construction  of 
the  material  heaven  orfirmameivt  as 
tiie  commencement  of  the  material 
creation. 

So  far  Philo  had,  no  doubt,  a 
piaasible  case  enough  to  present  to 
the  Gentile  world.  He  might  fairly 
say,  Tou  accept  the  speculations 
ftnd  you  reverence  the  wisdom  of 
Plato  as  the  very  words  of  Truth  : 
Isere,  then»  is  a  record  derived  from 
mnot6  antil|uii^^  venerable  as  the 
iiff«  of  those  Saitic  priests  of  whom 
ton  read  in  the  TmosuB-,  better 
ntkenticated  than  the  vision  of  £r 
the  aon  of  Armemna  w;hich  Socrates 
ncited  to  thote  'breathless  listeners 
m  the  heFDse  of  Cepbalue ;  and  this 
record  i»  in  full  accordance  with 
all  that  Hate  had -taught.  Indeed, 
Plnloia  sadesHK^us  to  conciliate  any 
Gentile  ffeefttdkes  tbat  migbt  b^ 
sftppoeed  ia-he  in-  his  way,  th^  he 
eren  ventuveb,  as  wc  see^  to  spfcak 
of  ^  gods  maiiifested  to  the  senses ' 
tt  the  inhaibitante  <^  the  ideal 
beaven.  One^f  his  conirtoeitiators 
j«tifieB  thia  phraseology  by  a  re- 
ference to- the  UtlO'of  *  ^od  Of  gods ' 
by  whi^*  Jehofaih  is  invoked  in 
l>eTiiei<oBomy  and  the  Pftahns.'  It 
is  not  unlikely  «hat  PMlo  might 
bate  andlad'hiuself  of  snob  an 


argument.  tBafc  we  may  rather 
guess  that  htt  Would  i^xplain  i^ 
apparent  bowing  doWn  in  the  house 
of  Kimmon  as  an  identificatioti  of 
Plato's  gods '  with,  the  angels  of 
Rabbinical  tradition^  whose  Greek 
types  he  also  sougbt  to  discover  in 
Plato's  dcemons.'  '■  At  all'evtsntB,  the 
expression  implies  that;  "as*  Flaio 
had  proposed  to  reconcile  his  Mbno* 
theism  with  the  popular  religion; 
BO  Philo  hoped,  through  the  help  of 
Plato,  to  do  the  like  with  his  J'ewish 
faith.  He  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  idea  of  this  or  that  personal 
deity  in  the  heatheoi  mind,  miglit 
be  an  icon  or  approximate  appre^ 
hension  of  the  one  Ood  who  was 
supreme  over  all  things  as  discerned 
by  <  Philokus  and  Plato  and  the 
Jewish  prophets.  But  he  evidently 
felt  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
popular  feeling  in.  respect  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  these  'gods 
many';  and  he  takes  but  very 
slight  notice  of  'the  subject.  Plato 
himself,  though  ftdly  prepared  to 
encourage  the^  popular'  rites  of 
religion,  declines  any  enquiry  into 
the  personality  of  those  divinities 
which  were  bonouxed  in  them.  *  It 
is  a  question,'  he  says^  in  bis  gravely- 
ironical  fikshion,  'above  our  level. 
We  can  only  take  these  matter^  on 
trust  ^m  th6se  who  have  spokeoi 
m  old  time;  who  beingby  their  own 
account  the  ofiispring  of  gods  must 
have  known,'  one  presumed,  iali 
about  their  own  ancestor^.  It  is 
impossible  to  disbeiieve  the  cihildren 
of  gods  eve&^ithougfa  theyepeak 
witbout  pitiba^  and  cogent  evi«> 
dence,  when  they  affirm-  tUt  they 
are  detailing' tbm&milytraditionB, 
and  wte  ai^vboand)  .by  the  rule  of 
la^  to  Bi0c6pt  i"iMBc  'testanony/ 
But  Pbilei  ^weM:  knew  thair>he  wm 
on  delicate  gmiisDd  in  ddaliaig  firoia 
a  Jemsh  ^oint  of  view  'with  the 
popularMugion;  '  The  first  injuilo- 
tion  of 'the  Moalogue  wotdd  entirely 
exclude  the  <  heathen*  fctaks  of  wor^ 
6hipf"aind{"<^ugh  Plato  had  ac^ 
^^mesc^*  ilk'  the  popular  usage*  of 
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offering  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  the 
Olympian  cUvinities  as  icons  or  im- 
personations of  the  one  supreme 
(jh)d,  yet  such  acquiescence  was 
hardly  possible  for  a  devout  Jew  to 
whom  Jehovah  was  already  a 
personal  Qod  and  none  other.  At 
the  same  time  Philo  must  have  seen 
that  his  own  creed  required  further 
explanation  to  bring  it  into  con- 
sistency with  that  full  intellectual 
apprehension  of  the  absolute  and 
infinite  nature  of  Deity  which  was 
disclosed  in  the  definition  of  Fhilo- 
laus.  The  problem,  therefoi-e,  on 
which  he  meditated  was  this :  how 
such  a  persona  of  the  Divine  power 
could  be  realised  as  might  enter 
into  relations  with  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  mankind.  '  One  must 
be  a  god  oneself/  he  says  in  one  of 
his  fragments,  '  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  Qod*  But  the  Jewish 
chronicles  told  of  a  GtxL  hearing 
and  answering  prayer  —  a  Gbd 
exercising  a  will  upon  human 
affairs — a  Ood  who  had  even  been 
seen  and  heard  by  old-world  patri- 
archs.  How  was  such  a  Being  to 
be  identified  with  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, the  Infinite,  the  Ineffable, 
as  shadowed  forth  by  Greek  philo. 
sophy  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Philo*s  specula- 
tions, namely,  their  connection  with 
those  high,  mysterious  phrases 
which  open  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  We  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  meddle  with  the  critical 
controversy  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  right  reading  of  this  re- 
markable passage  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. If  the  text  is  to  stand  as 
it  is  rendered  in  our  English  version, 
it  certainly  seems  to  contain  the 
authority  for  a  dogmatic  proposi- 
tion identifying  the  Word,  or  Logos, 
with  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  In 
whatever  shape  the  Biblical  critics 
would  leave  tiiese  verses,  they  ap- 
-penx  at  least  to  imply  a  symbolical 
statement  of  the  same  doctrine. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,   St.  John 


may  fairly  be  supposed    to   have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Philo.     At  all  events  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  thinkers 
who  had  studied  Philo's  treatises; 
otherwise  we  cannot  understiuid  his 
resorting  to  a  phrase  which   had 
become  a  portion  of  technical  theo- 
logy in  the  mouth  of  such  thinkers. 
The  philosophical  position  of  Philo, 
if  we  rightly  gather  it   from   his 
works,  was  simply  this.     He  wished 
to  win  the  Crentiles  to  a  better  waj 
than  the  polytheism  that  made  up 
their    popular  religion  and    filled 
their  spiritual  world  with  a  crowd 
of  half-human  divinities  having  like 
passions  with  themselves.     For  this 
purpose  he  clung  to  Plato's  con- 
ception of  the  Logos,  striving  to 
invest  this  conception  with   such 
personal  attributes  as  should  bring 
the  soul  of  man  into  relation  with 
the   Divine  nature.     Then,  in  ex- 
plaining the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
to  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  ideal 
type  in  which  (according  to  Plato) 
the  material  world  was  to  be  mo- 
delled, he  urges  that  this  type  being 
immaterial    cannot    be    connected 
with  an  idea  of  locality,   but  *is 
situate  within    the   Divine    Word 
which  has    ordained  it.'      In   thei 
same  treatise  (On  the  Mosaic  Crta* 
turn)  he  speaks  of  this  ideal  universe 
as  itself  identical  with  the   Word 
which  has  called  it    into    being; 
'  for,'  he  says,  '  the  archetypal  seal, 
which  has  impressed  its  likeness  on 
the  material  universe,  must  needs 
itself  be  the  Idea  of   Ideas,   the 
Word  of    Gt>d.'     In  the    passage 
which  we  have  previously  quoted 
he  speaks  of  Moses  as  describing 
the    Word    to    be    the    image    of 
God,   and   the  essential   Light    to 
be  the  image  of  the  Word — a  fur- 
ther coincidence  with  those  open- 
ing verses  of  St.  John's  Grospel. 
In   order  ^irther  to    connect    the 
Logos  with  human  sympathies  he 
urges  that  Moses  in  speaking  of 
the  primordial  archetype  of  man 
as  'made  in  the  image  of  God»* 
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must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  human 
soul  which  was  '  breathed  into ' 
the  bodilj  firame  bj  the  Creator 
himself.  And  in  this  desire  to 
humanise  the  Logos  he  also  dwells 
on  a  ppssage  in  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (vi.  12),  which  he  trans- 
lates, '  Behold  the  man  whose  name 
is  The  Dawn:*  understanding  the 
words  to  be  applied  to  '  the  ideal 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
the  eldest  son  of  Him  who  is  the 
Father  of  all  things.*  Again,  in 
the  treatise  Of  tlie  Cheruhim,  he 
describes  the  Word  as  the  Mediator 
(ffvraywyoc)  between  the  primary 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  his  power, 
and  his  goodness.  Another  form 
of  impersonation  is  found  in  the 
description  of  the  Word  as  *  the 
angel  and  deputy  of  God'  in  his 
treatise  Of  Agriculture,  and  even 
as  'a  second  God*  in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Eusebius. 

Plato  had  in  some  measure  set 
him  the  example  of  these  personal 
expressions  as  applied  to  the  Logos, 
But  while  it  was  necessary  for  Philo*s 
Jewish  Monotheism  to  direct  the 
popular  worship,  as  well  as  the 
educated  reason,  towards  one  God, 
the  Athenian  philosopher  was  quite 
willing  to  leave  their  many  gods  of 
worship  to  the  people,  regarding 
them  as  legitimate  objects  of  rever- 
ence, and  as  *•  broken  lights '  of  the 
one  Divine  perfection,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  approached  by 
the  human  mind.  Consequently  in 
Plato's  pages  the  personality  of  the 
Logos  is  rather  a  matter  of  meta- 
phor than  of  religious  doctrine ; 
although  the  imaginative  vein  of 
bis  philosophy,  and  his  religious 
purpose  in  urging  his  doctrine  of 
the  svbstaniiiMy  of  our  ideas,  fre- 
qumitly  lead  him  into  language 
which  might  seem  to  furnish  a  di- 
rect authority  for  Philo*s  proposi- 
tions. We  gather  from  Plato's 
Dialogues  a  view  of  the  term  Logos 
which  may  be  thus  stated  in  brief  i—^ 
The  world  is  the  result  of  the  thought 
conceived  in  the   Creator's    mind 
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from  all  eternity.  Now  as  Xoyoc 
in  the  human  mind  is  the  faculty  of 
shaping  thought  so  as  to  be  commu- 
nicable in  the  form  of  speech  (Xcyco^), 
the  Divine  Logos  is  the  Creator's 
Idea  inspired  with  life,  and  thus 
endowed  with  a  communicable 
form,  which  became  the  archetype 
of  the  material  world,  and  was  thus 
made  known  to  all  living  creatures 
within  it.  Oar  references  to  Philo 
will  have  shown  how  steadily  that 
author  kept  those  speculations  of 
Plato  in  view  while  commenting  on 
the  text  of  Genesis ;  and  how  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  become  the 
channel  of  conveying  the  thoughts 
of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  Apostle. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the 
theological  purposes  which  Philo  had 
in  view,  that  we  have  not  space  to 
enter  on  any  description  of  the 
various  treatises  which  contain  his 
mystical  and  allegorical  comments 
on  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Nor,  in- 
deed, do  these  refinements,  wheur 
examined  in  detail,  present  much  in« 
terest  to  the  modem  reader,  although 
it  is  often  curious  enough  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  style  in  which  a 
preacher  of  our  own  day  sets  about 
*  improving '  a  story  drawn  from  the 
Old  Testament  records.  There  is, 
however,  one  treatise,  that  On  the 
Contemplative  Life,  which  contains 
certain  details,  not  only  remarkable 
in  themselves,  but  also  as  furnishing 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  world  at  that  epoch. 
We  refer  to  the  very  laudatory  ac- 
count given  in  this  work  of  a  sect 
which  Philo  terms  that  of  the 
TJierapeutce, 

Thfj  are  fhe  says)  a  class  of  contempla^ 
tire  philosophers  known  hy  that  appellation, 
which  has  been  giren  to  them,  either  be- 
cause they  apply  their  curative  skill — not, 
indeed,  to  the  ailments  of  the  body,  but  of 
those  which  affect  the  soul ; — or  else  because 
they  have  learned  from  nature  and  the 
sacred  laws  to  serve  (6fpctir«^f  ii^J  the  abso- 
lute Ens,  who  is  better  than  goodness,  more 
unmixed  than  one,  more  primitive  than 
unity.  .  •  .  Many  who  enter  on  this  life  of 
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contomplation  do  so,  not  in  consequence  of 
habit  or  any  advice  or  prompting  on  the 
part  of  others,  bat  being  hurried  on  by  a 
heayenly  affection,  like  those  who  take  pcirt 
in  the  iBaochic  or  Corybantian  mysteries, 
they  are  filled  with  a  aivine  frenzy  urging 
them  to  seek  after  the  sight  of  that  which 
they  desire.  And  in  their  longing  for  a 
life  of  immortality  and  blessedness  they 
deem  themselyes  already  dead  to  their  mor- 
tal life,  and  abandon  their  property  to  their 
sons  and  daughters  or  other  relatives,  will- 
ingly transferring  the  succession  to  them ; 
and  if  they  have  no  relatives,  then  to  some 
friends  or  companions.  .  .  .  They  avoid 
cities,  seeing  that  these,  even  when  most 
efficiently  governed,  are  full  of  riots  and 
seditions  and  other  mischief  intolerable  to 
a  man  who  is  under  the  guidance  of  true 
wisdom.  So  they  seek  after  solitude,  and 
spend  their  time  in  gardens  and  lonely 
fields,  not  for  the  cultivation  of  a  harsh 
misanthropy,  but  because  they  know  that 
the  society  of  uncongenial  companions  is  not 
only  unprofitable  but  in^'urious.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  world  in  which  you  find 
people  who  profess  this  rule  of  life;  for, 
indeed,  it  would  be  but  right  that  both 
Chreece  and  the  barbarian  lands  should 
have  their  share  in  any  good  thing  brought 
to  perfection.  They  are,  however,  more 
particularly  abundant  in  Egypt ;  and  this, 
too,  in  every  one  of  the  government  divi- 
sions, but  above  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria.  In  selecting  their  places  of 
habitation  they  have  especial  regard  to 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  freshness  of 
the  air ;  and  there  is  a  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Marea,  eminently  favoured 
by  nature  in  these  respects,  to  which  the 
principal  persons  among  them  resort  from 
all  parts,  making  it,  as  it  were,  the  capital 
of  Therapeutism.  Their  houses  are  separate 
from  each  other,  but  near  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  society  and  mutual  protection.  In 
each  house  there  is  a  sanctuary  known  as 
the  Place  of  Devotion  and  Solitude  {atpyuoy 
jcol  yMvturHipiov\  which  they  use  for  seclu- 
sion and  the  prescribed  rites  of  a  devout 
life ;  not  allowing  any  matters  of  worldly 
interest  or  bodily  refreshment  to  be  brought 
in  thither,  but  only  the  law  and  the  oracles 
divinely  given  through  the  prophets,  and 
hymns  and  other  things  which  serve  for 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  godliness. 
They  make  it  a  practice  to  offer  prayers 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing ;  while  the  intervening  space  is  employed 
by  them  in  study.  At  such  times  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  holy  writings,  on 
which  they  build  the  philosophy  handed 
down  from  their  fathers,  adopting  an  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation ;  for  they 
regard  the  literal  meaning  as  symbolical  of 
a  hidden  nature  which  is  made  known  to 


the  mental  apprehension.  Moreover,  they 
have  among  them  treatises  by  ancient 
authors,  who  wexe  the  founders  of  their 
sect  and  have  left  many  records  of  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation;  and 
these  they  take  as  guides  both  of  thooght 
and  diction.  Whence  it  happens  that  they 
not  only  make  devout  use  of  songs  and 
hymns  to  God,  but  also  compose  such  for 
themselves,  in  a  variety  of  metres  and 
melodies,  but  always  in  rnythm  of  a  solemn 
character.  Six  days  at  a  time  they  spend 
in  this  fashion,  but  on  the  seventh  they 
meet  in  a  common  assembly,  in  which  each  j 
takes  his  seat  according  to  his  age,  wearing 
a  becoming  costume,  and  observing  a  reve- 
rent posture  by  folding  his  hands,  thi> 
right  being  placed  between  the  breast  and 
the  chin,  the  left  brought  down  to  rest  on 
the  fiank.  Then  the  eldest  among  them 
and  the  most  skilled  in  the  dogmas  of  their 
profession  comes  forward  and  delivers  a  j 
discourse  vrith  composed  voice  and  gesture, 
and  elaboration  of  thought  and  aigument ; 
a  discourse  designed,  not  like  those  of 
orators  or  of  the  sophists  of  our  own  day, 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  dialectical  skill 
which  shall  rest  on  the  superficial  sense  of  | 
hearing,  but  such  as  shall  permeate  thence 
to  the  soul  and  there  abide  permanently. 
The  rest  listen  in  silence,  merely  testifying 
their  assent  by  the  movements  of  the  ey*> 
or  the  head.  This  public  place  of  devotion 
in  which  they  meet  every  seventh  day  is 
divided  by  a  partition  three  or  four  cubits 
high,  but  not  carried  up  to  the  roof.  Thii 
breastwork,  as  it  were,  separates  the  men 
from  the  women — ^the  latter  having  the  full 
benefit  of  the  discourse,  while  their  modesty 
is  protected  by  the  screen. 

Philo  goes  on  to  praise  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  people  in  respect  of 
dress  and  food,  and  the  temperance 
of  their  dailj  life.  *  They  only  eat,' 
he  says,  ^  at  snnset,  their  food  being 
bread  and  salt,  sometimjss  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  hyssop  on  the 
part  of  the  more  luxnnons,  and 
their  drink  drawn  from  the  natoral 
springs.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
so  charmed  with  the  study  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  that  they  for- 
get to  take  sustenance  for  an  inter- 
val  of  three  days,  or  even  longer ;  as 
if,  like  grasshoppers,  they  could  live 
on  dew — making  up  by  singing, 
perhaps,  as  these  creatures  are  said 
to  do,  for  the  lack  of  material  nu. 
triment.*  However,  these  ascetics 
have  their  banquets  and  festivities 
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at  oertain  times,  and  know  how  to 
make  meny  with  their  friends.  Be- 
fore Philo  enters  on  his  description 
of  these  occasions,  he  calls  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers  to  scenes  with 
which  they  were  probably  &miliar 
—the  riot  and  Inznry  which  charac- 
terised the  more  pretentions  enter- 
tMnments  given  by  wealthy  Greeks 
and  Romans.  He  goes  into  a  yariety 
of  particulars  on  this  subject,  which 
we  may  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  study  the  memts 
of  elaborate  dinners  at  the  present 
day,  and  which  may  be  examined 
in  comparison  with  the  recondite 
dishes  with  which  Nasidienns  (in 
Horace's  story)  treated  his  guests. 
Of  a  very  different  stamp  are  the 
convivial  gatherings  of  the  Thera- 
pent®. 

Aa  they  reverence  (says  Philo)  the  period 
of  seren  days,  so  they  hold  in  especial 
honour  the  period  denoted  bj  the  sqnare  of 
MTcn  or  forty-nine  days,  the  completion  of 
vhich  brings  them  to  their  greatest  festival, 
falling  on  the  Pentecost  or  number  of  Fifty, 
the  moat  holy  and  most  natural  of  all 
Bumhers,  representing  in  its  power  a  right- 
angled  triangle  from  which  originates  the 
creation  of  all  things.  When  they  come 
tc^ether  they  appear  clothed  in  white,  and 
with  an  aspect  at  once  of  cheerfulness  and 
solemnity.  Before  reclining  at  table  they 
stand  in  order,  and  at  a  signal  from  one  of 
their  ephemereuUe  (or  ministers  for  the  day) 
they  raise  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven 
and  pray  that  their  feast  may  be  acceptable 
and  pleasing  to  God.  ...  On  these  occa- 
aons  they  somewhat  relax  their  Spartan 
austerity,  for  they  aim  at  cultivating  a 
liberal  spirit  of  kindness  while  resisting 
vith  all  their  strength  the  aUurements  of 
pleasure.  Nevertheless  their  food  and 
<iriDk  are  always  of  the  same  primitive  sort 
vhich  has  been  previously  described.  As 
they  deem  the  possession  of  slaves  to  be  an 
institntion  contrary  to  our  natural  instincts, 
they  are  waited  on  by  freebom  youths  who 
Qot  only  undertake  the  duty  willingly,  but 
are  eelected  for  it  as  a  reward  for  superior 
virtue  and  culture.  During  the  repast  they 
propound  and  discuss  questions  chosen 
from  the  sacred  writings,  to  which  they 
gnieraUy  endeavour  to  give  a  mystical 
iDuitting.  For  they  liken  the  Uw  to  a 
^ring  creature  of  which  the  body  is  found 
in  the  letter  while  the  life  or  spirit  is  in 
th€  bidden  meaning.  After  this  the  presi- 
^♦^nt  rises  and  sings  a  hymn  to  God,  either 


of  his  own  composition  or  taken  ftom  the 
ancient  poets ;,  and  afterwards  each  sings 
in  his  turn,  one  at  a  time,  except,  in  the 
refrains  and  choral  anthems,  in  which  all 
join,  both  men  and  women. 

Philo  conolndes  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  solemn  vigil  which,  on 
this  annnal  occasion,  was  protracted 
&om  the  conolnsion  of  the  snpper  till 
dawn,  all  present  joining  with  en- 
thusiastic fervour  in  the  choral 
services,  which  he  traces  back  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the 
IsraeHtes,  and  the  song  of  Miriam 
recorded  on  that  -occasion.  It  is 
quite  evident,  both  from  this  re- 
mark and  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  description,  that  Philo  con- 
sideredtheTherapentsQ  to  be  entirely 
within  the  fold  of  orthodox  Judaism, 
as  well  as  the  Essenes,whose  charac- 
teristics he  had  before  depicted  in 
mi^ch  the  same  terms,  distinguish- 
ing the  latter  as  carrying  out  the 
practical  side  of  their  system, 
whereas  the  Therapeutes  devoted 
themselves  more  particularly  to  alife 
of  meditation.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  how  Thomas  De 
Quincey  exerts  himself  to  make  out 
his  ingenious  theory  that  the  Essenes 
were  in  fEUst  the  ancient  Christians 
who  adopted  this  name  as  a  dis- 
guise to  escape  from,  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews.  And  he  roundly  asserts 
that  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
admit  his  identification  are  in  &ct 
contending  that  Ghristiamty  existed 
before  Christ.  However,  if  the 
dates  of  Philo's  life  have  been  ap' 
proximately  ascertained,  it  is  im- 
possible that  his  description  can 
apply  to  the  Christians.  Nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  easy  to  imagine  why 
Josephus,  whom  DeQuincey  assumes 
to  have  been  a  bitter  antagonist 
of  Christianity,  should  have  given 
so  favourable  an  account  of  the 
Essenes  if  they  were  Christians  in 
disguise— a  fact  which  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  suspect  at  all  events. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutes  were  just 
what  they  are  described  as  being — 
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Jews  who  sought  for  a  faiUi  which 
should  comprehend  humaniiy ;  ex- 
panding to  this  extent  the  cere- 
monial law  which  their  fathers 
reverenced  so  long.  The  result  of 
auch  a  yearning  may  in  some  sense 
perhaps  be  called,  as  De  Quincey 
says,  a  '  Christianity  before  Christ.' 
But  it  was  no  more  a  Christianity 
before  Christ  than  was  the  like 
aspiration  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  in  Philo's  mind, 
and  which  indeed  through  him 
reaches  back  to  Plato  and  the 
uiysterious  sages  who  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagorean  wisdom. 
It  is  a  curious  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  when 
we  find  the  same  creed  towards 
which  Philo  strove  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  round  him,  presenting 
itself  also  to  such  practical  dwellers 
in  the  world  as  may  be  suppo9ed 
to  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
society  of  the  Essenes. 

Viewed  fix>m  this  point  the  descrip- 
tion given  us  by  Philo  becomes  very 
interesting  in  connection  with  his 
other  writings.  He  strove  to  proclaim 
a  CatholicFaithwhich  should  satisfy 
the  philosophical  requirements  of 
men  trained  in  Plato's  wisdom.  At 
the  same  time  the  Essenes  are  work- 
ing their  way  towards  a  Catholic 
Faith  which  should  satisfy  the 
needs  of  ordinary  men  in  their 
eveiyday  life.  As  Philo  sought  to 
attain  his  end  by  means  of  some- 
thing like  a  dogmatic  belief  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Plato,  and  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
much  that  is  in  the  creeds  and 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  Councils, 
so  the  Essenes  strove  to  provide  a 
moral  guidance  for  men  by  constitut- 
inga  religious  commonwealth  closely 
resembling  in  its  organisation,  so 


far  as  we  can  gather,  that  which 
afterwards  became  the  Christian 
Church.  And  it  was  in  conform. 
ity  with  their  example  that  the 
Christians  were  content  to  consti. 
tnte  their  commonwealth  in  the 
first  instance,  leaving  the  doctrines 
of  their  faith  to  find  utterance  as 
the  voice  and  law  of  the  community. 
And  just  as  the  Therapeute  founded 
their  devout  societies  on  the  more 
practical  organisation  of  Essenism, 
so  monastic  institutions  soon  began 
to  attract  the  devotion  and  charity 
of  the  early  Christians.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  more  specific  points  of 
resemblance,  such  as  the  religions 
observances  of  these  strange  people, 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of 
Pliny's  description  of  Christian 
worship  in  his  letter  to  Trajan.  Wc 
must  be  content  with  having  pointed 
out  the  curious  illustration  which 
the  whole  account  afibrds  of  the 
condition  of  human  thought  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
No  wonder  that  Philo  in  his  search 
after  a  general  rule  of  faith  and 
morals  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
Quaker-like  settlements  which  he 
describes  with  such  minuteness— 
an  interest  which  in  like  manner 
would  have  attracted  him  towards 
the  Christians  if  he  ever  became 
acquainted  with  any  of  them.  And 
just  as  John  the  Baptist  (himself 
probably  a  hermit — *  Therapeuta ') 
was  regarded  in  the  early  Church 
as  a  pioneer  of  Christianity  by  his 
moral  teaching ;  and  as  the  Then- 
peutsB  themselves  set  the  example 
of  orgam'sation  and  discipline  to  the 
Christian  communities ;  so  we  may 
recognise  in  Philo  the  like  character 
in  respect  of  his  influence  on 
Christian  philosophy  as  it  became 
subsequently  developed  in  doctrine. 
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ON  OTTERT  EAST  HILL. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkiks,  M.A. 
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P,  up  the  bill-side  let  us  reso- 
lutely push  ;  between  tbe  di- 
miaative  stony  fields  roughly  fenced 
with  a  few  brambles,  some  big  stones, 
or  it  may  be  a  log  laid  on  the  bank ; 
leaving  far  below  the  tall  elms  cat 
into  bottle-brashes,  a  custom  which 
so  greatly  defaces  Soath-East  Devon 
—scarcely .  finding  time  for  more 
than  a  glance  at  the  old-fashioned 
three-toothed  plough  drawn  by  a 
doDkey,  an  ox,  and  a  sorry  jade, 
which  IB  slowly  scratching  the  pebbly 
surface  of  one  patch  at  our  side. 
Onward  again ;  till  at  the  edge  of 
cultivation  the  last  signs  of  man 
are  reached,  a  low  white-washed 
cottage  sheltering  under  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Its  domestic  arrange- 
ments are  primitive  enough ;  an 
open  umbrella  hanging  from  the 
roof  forms  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  the  wardrobe  as  well  as  any 
superfluities  of  the  family.  The 
children  do  not  know  what  coal  is, 
as  wood  from  the  strip  of  pine-forest 
hard  by  is  always  burnt  on  the 
large  open  hearth.  Wordsworth's 
Lacy  might  hero  have  obtained  in 
perfection  those  mystical  nature- 
teachings  which  he  promised  her; 
these  urchins,  for  their  part,  daily 
attend  the  village  school  two 
miles  below.  We  knock  at  the 
half-opon  door  with  its  tufts  of 
*  bloody  warriors  '  (Devon  for  *  wall 
flowers ' )  ;  out  walk  a  grey  cat 
and  a  couple  of  fowls.  Father 
is  probably  driving  the  plough, 
and  mother  taking  him  dinner, 
80  we  enter.  A  chubby  boy  is 
&st  asleep  in  the  inner  chamber, 
whoae  door  also  stands  invitingly 
open;  with  the  gentle  flush  of 
childish  slumbers  upon  his  cheeks 
and  the  rounded  features  of  inno- 
cence, he  is  a  veritable  Sleeping 
Beaaty ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  his  face  is 
too  dirty  to  tempt  us  to  awake  him 


with  the  orthodox  kiss.  So  we  slip 
a  penny  into  his  open  hand,  and 
retire,  enjoying  the  thought  of  his 
wonder  on  awaking,  much  as  Gold- 
smith rejoiced  while  putting  his  last 
guinea  in  the  sleeping  beggar's 
pocket.  These  children's  harvest 
ripens  at  Midsummer,  when  they 
gather  the  whortleberries  which 
abound  on  these  heights,  and  sell 
them  to  the  visitors  at  Sidmouth  or 
Budleigh  Salterton.  Higher,  higher 
yet !  We  are  now  fairly  on  the 
waste,  struggling  through  golden- 
blossomed  i'urze,  which  is  so  bright 
that  it  seems  to  wink  in  the  sun's 
eye,  now  up  a  bare  gravel  slope,  now 
through  deep  bushes  of  heather,  not 
without  many  a  prick  and  stumble. 
A  rabbit  darts  into  a  hole,  but  no 
other  living  thing  comes  in  sight. 
Gentle  foretastes  of  the  breeze  at  the 
top  fan  our  cheek.  One  more  push 
for  forty  yards,  and  the  fresh  keen 
breeze  fully  greets  us.  At  last  we 
are  on  the  long  fiat  ridge  of  Ottery 
East  Hill,  with  a  wide  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale  below,  and  far  away  to 
the  left  a  glittering  blue  patch  of 
sea. 

The  vegetation  up  here  is 
very  striking  ;  primroses  and 
dog-violets,  the  dainty  wild  straw- 
berry, the  shyly- opening  wood- 
sorrel  are  left  below  us  at  the  side 
of  the  red  water-grooved  tracks 
winding  between  the  little  strips  of 
cultivation.  As  far  as  man  presses 
upon  the  wild,  they  lovingly  follow 
his  footsteps.  The  ferns,  too,  have 
changed;  Adiantum  nigrum^  the 
plumed  male  fern,  and  Aspleniuni 
Trichomanes  have  lingered  in  the  . 
grateful  moisture  below.  The  curi- 
ously dissimilar  fertile  and  barren 
fronds  of  the  Blechnum  spiccmt  may 
be  found  instead  of  them  up  here 
under  any  protecting  mound  of 
earth.    Those  trusty  companions  of 
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the  "water-loving  ferns,  the  Chri/sos- 
plenvum,  or  golden  saxifrage,  and 
the  Adoxa  Moschatellma^  are  also 
chequering  the  damp  moss-tnfts  in 
the  deep  lanes  fia.r  beneath.  A  keen 
eye  may  notice  yegetation  varying 
according  to  its  regular  laws  even 
in  these  comparatively  pigmy  alti- 
tudes of  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Below  lies  that  net- 
work of  lanes  which  forms  a  be- 
wildering maze  on  each  side  of  the 
range  to  thq  stranger,  and  to  the 
lover  of  the  hill  presents  that  aspect 
of  multiplicity,  and  yet  uniformity, 
which  lends  a  special  charm  to  this 
district  of  England.  We  are  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  level  ridge 
which  extends  some  four  miles, 
stretching  to  the  south-west,  and 
ending  abruptly  over  Sidmouth, 
while  its  other  extremity  loses  itself 
in  the  pinewoods  and  gently-Mling 
*  combes  '  above  Honiton.  From  the 
vale  below,  this  singular  ridge  forms 
the  strongest  contrast  to  a  Spanish 
sierra;  it  resembles  rather  a  long 
knife-blade,  not  picturesque  save 
when  traversed  by  atmospheric 
effects,  but  striking  from  being  un- 
like anything  else  in  England.  A 
poet  might  compare  it  to  a  couch- 
ing lion  regarding  the  fertile  valleys 
bdowx  Its  very  uniformity  enables 
memory  to  reproduce  it  the  more 
easily  afar  from  the  nameless  charm 
of  its  presence.  As  the  bright  spring 
sunshine  travels  over  its  face,  notice 
tJie  wealth  of  colour  which  it  awakes 
beside  us.  The  heather  shakes  its 
withered  white  bells  over  the  grey 
reindeer-moss  which  carpets  the 
pebbly  ground,  save  where  the 
warmer  hues  of  yellow  and  brown 
stones  interrupt  its  continuity,  the 
larger  of  these  bearing  many  a  ruddy 
or  golden  rosette  of  lichen.  Then 
succeeds  the  whortlebeiTy  with  its 
brilliantly  red  unopened  blooms  and 
fiunt  green  leaves,  an<i  then  another 
blindmg  wall  of  furze  blossom.  Be- 
yond that  liea  a  patch  of  pale  yellow 
bents,  with  many  flints,  white,  grey, 
and  red,  scattered  amongst  them ; 


here  runs,  perhaps,  a  trail  of  ivy, 
while  there  is  a  cluster  of  mossy 
spearheads,  more  beautiful  if  yon 
look  microscopically  into  them  than 
even  the  red-stemmed  Scotch  firs 
behind  us.  Each  tiny  shaft  might 
be  made  of  delicate  pink  glass, 
while  their  golden  spear-heads, 
like  those  of  the  insolent  Gauls 
of  old,  might  be  defying  the 
skies  to  fall  and  they  would  bear 
them  up.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  common,  the  russet  leaves  of 
stunted  beech-trees  which  have 
triumphed  over  wintry  winds  glow 
with  colour,  while  ivy  hangs  in 
wind-torn  festoons  from  the  higher 
ones,  backed  up  by  stunted  larches ; 
and  then  comes  the  sea  of  Scotch 
firs  whir.h  everywhere  on  these 
heights  surges  more  or  less  on  to  the 
heath.  That  murmur  which  is  so 
dear  to  mountain  lovers  sighs 
eternally  through  them,  now  flood- 
ing the  red  stems '  and  writhing 
branches  with  a  fiill  tide  of  aeri^ 
music,  now  whispering  gently 
higher  up  in  the  grey-blue  foliage 

Powerful  almost  as  vocal  harmony 
To  stay  the  wanderer's  steps,  and  soothe  his 
thoughts ; 

and  now  again  in  low  deep  swells 
recurrent,  like  the  beatings  of  the 
great  world-heart.  Who  would  not 
throw  himself  down  on  the  heather 
here  and  indulge  a  momentary  day- 
dream? 

But,  even  in  Devon,  spring  sun- 
shine, though  bright,  is  fleeting,  like 
an  old  acquaintance  in  a  hurry 
who  grasps  your  hand  and  speeds 
on  his  way.  It  is  time  to  turn  from 
artistic  studies  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  district.  A 
glance  at  the  barren  table-land  on 
which  we  stand,  and  the  fertile  vale 
below,  shows  that  water  has  mainly 
caused  their  configuration.  We 
trip  over  a  fossil  sea-egg  (echiwie) 
which  tells  the  same  tale.  To  the 
north-eaat  a  hill  of  marvellous  blue 
tints  with  lo%-  scarped  sides  closes 
the  view.     It  is    tke  termination 
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nomiiudfy  of  the  Black  Down  range, 
And  those  white  scarped  walls  are 
the  entrances  to  the  celebrated 
scythe-stone  quarries.  But  geolo- 
gically' the  hill  on  which  we  stand, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  high 
land  between  the  Golden  Cap,  near 
Lyme  Begis,  and  the  Haldon  EUlls 
(the  first  range  on  our  lefb  be^'ond 
the  estoary  of  the  Exe)  forms  a 
portion  of  this  Black  Down  range. 
This  East  Hill,  together  with  its 
brother,  the  West  ffill,  which  rises 
opposite  on  different  sides  of  the 
Otter  river,  belongs  to  the  green- 
sand  formation.  It  underlies  the 
chalk  of  that  grand  headland,  Beer 
Head,  behind  us,  the  last  point 
westward  where  chalk  is  seen,  and 
consists  of  sandstone  with  green 
earth,  chert,  and  flints.  Through  its 
entire  extent  this  area  exhibits  ex- 
tensive marks  of  denudation.  Thus 
the  table-land  from  which  we  look 
possesses  but  a  scanty  covering  of 
soil  There  is  a  substratum  of  tena- 
cious yellow  clay,  or  sometimes  the 
sandstone  rises  almost  to  the  snr- 
face  with  a  thin  covering  of  flints 
and  rounded  pebbles,  that  tell  their 
own  tale,  with  a  scanty  surfistce 
Tegetation.  In  the  valleys  around 
the  hills  of  this  greensand  for- 
mation t^iat  is  below  us,  are  the 
red  marls  and  conglomerates  of  the 
lu^w  red  sandstone,  fertile  in  elms 
and  corn-fields,  while  the  surface 
soil  of  this  East  Hill  has  been 
washed  down  the  sides,  resting  but 
little  on  the  slopes  high  up,  but 
ivmaining  deeper  below,  and  lying 
rich,  deep,  and  productive  in  the 
<ie6cents  and  '  combes '  which  lie 
yet  lower  down.  This  accounts  for 
the  barren  plateau  on  which  we  are 
standing, with  its  fern,  heather,  and 
fuze,  while  pastures,  corn-fields,  and 
orchards  are  piled,  as  it  were,  one 
on  the  other  below  us ;  and  the 
boondary  line,being  nowhere  strictly 
<hawn  between  desolation  and  pro- 


ductiveness on  the  East  Hill's  slopes, 
runs  picturesquely  like  a  dark  rim 
along  its  flanks,  matching,  in  some 
sort,  the  fringe  of  Scotch  firs  which 
crowns  it  every  here  and  there,  and 
shows  to  the  dweller  in  the  vales 
patches  of  blue  sky  between  the 
boles. 

This  contrast  of  hill  and  dale, 
fertility  and  barrenness,  makes  up 
an  epitome  of  Devonshire  scenery. 
All  the  characteristics  of  the  county 
are  here  presented  to  the  eye,  save 
the  dark  slate  rock  walls  which,  on 
the  north  and  south-west,  confront 
the  sea.  The  features  on  which  de- 
pend so  much  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  which  we  are  wont  to  associate 
with  Devonshire  are  here  especially 
prominent  —  the  wealth  of  wild 
flowers,  the  deep  winding  lanes,  the 
moss-grown  orchards,  small  enclo- 
sures, and  huge  rough  banks.  Far 
away  under  the  West  Hill  runs  a 
broad  silvery  band,  the  Otter  river, 
through  deep  green  meadows,  inter- 
sected also  by  many  shining  streaks 
to  which  they  owe  their  emerald  hue, 
the  cunning  system  of  irrigation  in 
vogue  in  the  West  of  England.  A. 
wood,  in  which  beech-trees  grow  in 
great  beauty,  and  whose  dales  are 
carpeted  with  ferns,  lies  in  Harp- 
ford  parish  to  the  lefb ;  white- 
washed farms  and  grey  hamlets  are 
well  represented.  The  red  Devon 
cows  pasture  here  and  there;  the 
donkeys,  so  much  used  by  the 
cottagers  on  the  heights,  browse  by 
our  side.  Vale  after  vale  lies  before 
us  with  the  crest  of  the  hills  rising 
beyond.  Over  the  estuary  of  the 
Exe,  on  the  left,  are  seen  the  Haldon 
Hills  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
long  swelling  heights  of  Woodbury. 
They  terminate  in  the  wooded  pro- 
jection of  Mamhead.  Beyond  the 
Haldon  range  run  the  faint  blue 
peaks  of  Dartmoor,  the  twin  points 
of  Hey  Tor  being  distinctly  visible ; 
while  glimmering  through  the  basse 


'  See  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  this  District,  by  the  late  lamented  Bey.  B.  Kirwan^ 
in  KeT.  Dr.  Comiah's  Short  Notes  on  Ottery  8t.  Mary. 
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and  cloBiQg  the  extensive  panorama 
are  the  shadowy  outlines  of  two 
Cornish  giants,  Rough  Tor  and 
Brown  Willy.  These  natural  fea- 
tures remind  us  how  severely  West- 
cote  is  exercised,  in  his  View  of  Dc" 
vonshire  1630,  on  the  derivation  of 
the  county's  name.  He  summarily 
rejects  the  fancy  of  those  who  would 
name  it  from  the  Danes  (quasi 
Daneshire)  ;  though  there  are 
modern  etymologists  who  still  con- 
nect the  Den  at  Teignmouth  with 
those  invaders.  The  'combes' 
everywhere  met  with  in  Devon 
suggest  to  him  that  their  ancient 
name,  Biffinent  or  Dennan,  appears 
in  the  county's  name,  while  another 
natural  feature,  the  rivers  (in 
Keltic,  Afon\  contends  with  this 
view,  as  from  them  might  be  dc- 
rived  De-afonshire  or  Devonshire. 
He  leaves  the  diflSculty,  however 
'v(a3  we  may  too),  *  with  him  who, 
like .  NflBvius,  can,  co/em  novactda 
^cindere,  cleave  hard  stones  with 
razors.'  The  rough  uneven  surface 
of  the  county,  again,  leads  him  to 
compare  it  with  Ithaca  in  Homer 
and  Horace,  non  est  aptus  equis, 
Ac,  or  as  the  proverb,  which  he 
quotes,  runs — 

The  country  is  best  for  the  l>ider 
That's  most  cumbersome  to  the  rider. 

'The  enormous  haicB  or  hedges  of 
the  county,  many  of  which  are 
'  visible  from  our  points  of  observa- 
*tion,  which  spring  from  broad  and 
fhigh  banks,  some  wide  enough  for  a 
"waggon  to  run  on,  are  characteristic 
things  in  the  landscape.  They  are 
very  old  and  are  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  King  John's  days  in  the 
Charter  for  Disafforesting  Devon. 
Many  villages  and  bartons  take  the 
name  of  Hayes  from  them,  and  the 
flumame  Hedgeland  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  two  western  shires. 

To  the  west  Berry  Head  closes 
the  view.  Let  us  thread  the  pine 
plantations  behind  us,  and  in  a 
pouple  of  hundred  yards  a  richer 
country, its  'combes'  opening  to  the 


south,  spreads  out ;  Portland  gleam, 
ing  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 
terminating  in  this  direction  the 
field  of  vision.  It  is  a  sad  sea  to 
our  mind,  this  Bay  of  Sidmouth ; 
vast,  monotonous,  feiding  into  tho 
blue  sky-line,  streaked  with  oily 
tidal  lanes,  but  flecked  by  no  white 
sails  to  tell  of  man's  energy.  The 
silent  highway  of  commerce  to  the 
New  World  lies  far  to  the  south  of 
it.  Outward-bound  vessels  after 
making  Portland  stretch  across  to 
sight  the  Lizard,  and  then,  skirting 
Mount's  Bay,  leave  our  shores  by 
the  Longships  Lighthouse.  There 
is  no  pier  at  Sidmouth,  and  it  is 
an  inconvenient  place  for  small 
craft,  so  that  but  few  pleasure 
boats  are  seen  on  the  Bay.  A 
great  element  in  our  love  of  the 
sea  is  thus  wanting  at  Sidmouth. 
For  it  is  the  sense  of  victory  won 
and  safe  transit  over  the  sea  being 
now  secured  which  chiefly  endears 
to  us  islanders  our  natural  barrier 
of  waves,  whatever  the  sentimental- 
ists may  say.  The  Laureate  de- 
picts the  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
monotony  of  the  Tropic  Sea  on 
his  *  long-bearded  soUtary  '  Enoch 
Arden,  who  mom  after  mom  marked 
the  sun's  beams  rise  on  one  hand 
over  it,  to  set  each  eve  on  the  other 
over  a  shining  expanse  never  re- 
lieved by  the  sight  of  a  sail.  But 
Sidmouth  Bay  is  not  quite  so  had. 
As  we  look,  from  a  grey  cloudbank 
glimmers  a  white  speck  and  as 
suddenly  fades  back  into  nothing- 
ness. That  glimpse  is  enough  to 
reassure  us,  and  the  eye  returns  with 
a  longing  gratified  to  the  wooded 
hill-sides  and  fertile  vales  in  front. 
There  the  little  river  Sid  cuts  its 
way  through  holly,  ferns,  and 
bracken.  Wolfersly,  said  to  hare 
been  the  lair  of  the  last  wolf  in  this 
district,  lies  in  one  direction;  Penhill 
stands  above  it.  The  green  plovers 
are  so  tame  that  you  can  discern 
their  crests  as  they  daintily  pick 
their  way  over  the  herbage  on  the 
right.     Even  thus  early  in  the  year 
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the  woodpigeon's  coo  falls  with  its 
inexpressible  home-like  associations 
OD  the  ear.  A  dozen  fir  plantations 
and  as  many  lanes  lead  each  into 
its  own  little  world  of  peace  below 
Q.S  where  as  Herrick  (himself  a 
DeTonshire  parson)  sang : — 

The  damaskt  medowefi  and   the    pebbly 

etreames 
Sveeten  and  make  soft  your  dreames. 

Xow  a  couple  of  jackdaws  launch 
themselves  overhead  into  the  blue 
cload-depths  beyond,  while  the  bleat 
of  lambs,  the  banging  of  a  gate,  the 
roar  of  a  distant  train  float  upwards 
from  the  world  of  man.  Verily, 
Devonshire  is  the  pearl  of  English 
counties,  so  far  as  regards  soft 
pastoral  beanty,  aerial  distances, 
and  the  rounded  hills  which  so  in- 
sensibly please  the  eyes  and  through 
them  soothe  the  mind. 

What  can  be  leamt  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  vales  ?  Not 
moch  beyond  the  scattered  scraps 
of  information  which  may  be  picked 
out  of  the  early  writers  as  to  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  the  stature  and 
complexion,  &c.,  of  the  men.  As 
for  particulars  of  their  domestic  life 
and  social  state,  which  would  be  so 
interesting,  we  are  left  to  collect 
what  Httle  can  be  recovered  of 
these,  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
Kelts  elsewhere.  They  were  a 
people,  Aristotle  tells  us,  brave 
cTen  to  rashness,  ready  to  attack 
the  waves,  as  he  expresses  it,  with 
their  swords.  It  is  fair  'to  assume 
that  here,  as  at  other  places  in 
England,  the  Romans  inherited 
from  them  the  occupation  of  that 
chain  of  conical  hill-tops  which 
stretches  in  front  of  us.  Four 
siich  summits  at  least  are  visible, 
stretching  away  from  Black  Hill 
Mtt  the  sea,  through  Woodbury 
and  Cadbury  to  Hembury  Fort, 
and  BO  into  the  heart  of  the 
fertile    country    round    Taunton. 


JBarrows  or  cemeteries  may  have 
been  occasionally  found  in  such 
situations,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  these  hill-tops  succeed- 
ing one  another  from  the  shore  in- 
land, each  with  its  crown  of  fir-trees, 
were  military  posts.  Indeed  on 
some  of  them  (as  at  Woodbury  and 
Hembury)  the  line  of  the  Boman 
vallum  may  yet  be  traced.  In 
one  of  his  *  Prose  Idylls'  Canon 
Eingsley  supposes  somewhat  fanci- 
fully the  character  of  the  treacherous, 
shrinking,  tortuous  Kelts  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  deep  winding  lanes 
which  so  greatly  abound  in  the  West 
of  England.  These  were  probably 
after  all  inherited  by  the  Aiyan 
immigrants  from  the  aborigines 
whom  they  dispossessed,  and  it 
may  be  exterminated,  tribes  which 
used  flint  arrowheads  and  secluded 
themselves  in  caves  and  thickets 
from  nature's  inclemency  and  the 
now  extinct  monsters  of  their 
time.*  The  chief  fieiult  of  the 
Kelts  was  not  cowardice  but  rather 
fickleness,  instability  of  will  and 
counsel.  Other  strong  camps  are 
found  further  westward,  guarding 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Teign, 
which  Mr.  Merivale  regards  as  the 
scene  of  the  final  combat  between 
Boman  and  Damnonian ;  while  on 
the  open  side  of  Hamilton  Down  on 
Dartmoor  is  the  old  British  village 
of  Grimspound.  This,  with  its  low 
enclosure,  where  assailants  must  at 
once  have  come  to  close  quarters 
with  its  defenders,  is  enough  of  itself 
to  vindicate  the  Keltic  character 
for  courage. 

When  we  search  yet  deeper  into 
the  ethnology  of  the  extensive  view 
now  spread  before  us,  one  stratum 
below  the  Kelts  we  reach  that  primi- 
tive people  whose  remains  are  found 
from  Caithness  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel associated  with  rude  stone 
weapons  and  the  bones  of  the  cave 
bear  and  woolly  rhinoceros;  men 


*  See  Professor  Lightfoot,  Excursus  on  the  '  Galatian  People,'  p.  14  and  235,  in  his 
fyitilt  to  the  Gakaians, 
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wlio  rose  successively,  according  to 
modem  archfleology,  tbroiigh  the 
varions  grades  of  civilisation  repre- 
sented by  beantifnlly  polished  flint 
and  jade  weapons,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  bronze  and  then  to 
that  of  iron.  On  the  concluding 
swells  of  this  East  Hill  towards 
Honiton  tumuli  may  be  seen  in 
which  remnants  of  these  buried 
civilisations  yet  sleep.  Indeed,  few 
districts  in  England  are  richer  in 
prehistoric  antiquities  than  the  one 
on  which  we  stand.  Walking  east- 
ward we  look  into  a  series  of  fertile 
*  combes  *  trending  towards  the  sea, 
and  on  the  high  table-land  which 
breaks  down  into  these  wooded 
valleys  may  be  noticed  many  small 
mounds  crowned  with  trees.  We 
know  that  the  natives  of  the  Bronze 
Age  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead 
on  lofty  hills,  and  these  tumuli  have 
been  conclusively  proved  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kirwan's  researches  to  have 
been  places  of  sepulture,  and  pro- 
bably to  have  belonged  to  that 
epoch.  The  record  of  his  investi- 
gations is  very  interesting.  ^  In  1868 
he  opened  three  of  these  funereal 
mounds  with  the  utmost  care.  They 
were  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  of 
a  oonical  shape.  On  the  original 
level  of  the  ground  was  found  a 
deposit  of  charcoal  enclosed  in  a 
circle  of  large  boulders  in  one  case. 
Then  came  a  layer  of  calcined  bones, 
and  above  them  clay  and  burnt 
earth  ;  in  one  case  a  cairn  of  flints 
was  built  over  them,  and  then  the 
surface  earth  had  been  piled  over  all. 
Cremation  was  the  mode  by  which 
these  dead  persons  had  been  disposed 
of.  Each  of  the  three  tumuli  also 
contained  treasures  of  great  worth 
in  the  eyes  of  an  archeeologist ;  not 
indeed  the  *  crocks  of  gold  *  which 
the  country  people  believe  are  con- 
cealed in  them,  but  infinitely  more 
valuable  articles  judging  them  by 


their  scientific  interest.  In  the 
first  tumulus  was  discovered  a  enp 
some  three  and  a  half  inches  high 
and  three  inches  wide,  of  a  bell- 
shaped  pattern  tapering  downwards 
to  a  cone.  It  would  hold  about  a  gill. 
Its  ornamentation  is  extremely  sim- 
ple and  in  admirable  taste,  consist- 
ing  externally  of  four  series  of  rings, 
while  the  inner  margin  of  the  lim 
is  indented  with  two  parallel  chev- 
rony  zigzags  that  run  beneath  a 
single  horizontal  enclosed  line.  On 
the  outside  is  a  handle,  but  too  small 
for  the  finger ;  it  was  probably 
secured  round  its  owner's  neck  by 
a  string  passed  through  this  projec- 
tion. 

This  very  rare  and  curious  relic 
is  formed,  it  is  now  almost  concln- 
sively  settled,  of  Kimmeridge  coal, 
and  it  has  probably  been  turned  on 
a  pole  lathe.  We  had  an  opporfca- 
nity  of  inspecting  it  soon  after  its 
discovery,  and  were  much  surprised 
at  its  lightness  and  delicacy,  to  saj 
nothing  of  its  admirable  preserva- 
tion. What  a  train  of  far-reaching 
thoughts,  too,  did  it  arouse,  thoughts 
which  pierced  the  mists  that  sur- 
round the  dawn  of  authentic  history, 
and  then  recoiled  upon  themselves 
in  baffled  awe ! 

In  the  second  mound  was  dis- 
covered a  curious  *  incense  cup ' 
of  pale  brown  clay,  some  two 
inches  high  and  three  inches  wide, 
ornamented  with  rectangular  com- 
partments enclosing  the  well-known 
'  herringb6ne '  markings.  Even  the 
bottom  of  it  was  covered  with 
marks  of  this  kind  arrai^ed  in  a 
rude  cruciform  fashion.  It  con- 
tained apparently  the  calcined  bones 
of  an  infant,  which  was  possibly 
buried  here  along  with  its  mother. 
Suttee  and  infanticide  are  abomina- 
tions supposed  to  have  been  practised 
in  pagan  Britain,  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  baby 
was  dead  when  thus  buried  together 


'  See  Transaction*  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art.    1868. 
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with  its  mother.  In  his  researches 
amongst  the  kitchen-middens  of 
Caithness,  Mr.  Laing  found  a  couple 
of  hnman  jaw-bones  under  circum- 
stances which  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  these  primitive  races 
were  cannibals,  if  not  always,  at 
least  under  the  pressure  of  starva- 
tion.  The  tbircl  mound  on  being 
opened  displayed  fragments  of  a 
cinerary  urn  of  the  usual  wide- 
rimmed  type,  together  with  a  food- 
vessel  of  singular  shape.  No  bones 
were  found,  no  skulls  over  which 
Science  could  wrangle  whether  they 
were  of  the  bracbycephalic  or  doli- 
chocephalio  variety.  That  these 
i&terments  were  not  Boman,  the 
absence  of  the  coins  and  pottery 
Dsnally  found  in  their  graves  natur- 
%  suggests,  while  that  they  were 
not  Saxon  is  still  more  conclusively 
proved  by  the  absence  of  the  amber 
or  glass  beads,the  brooches  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  so  frequently 
a'^ociated  with  Saxon  sepulchres. 
Manj  bronze  celts  have  been  found 
on  this  Broad  Down  and  the  neigh- 
boarbood;  and,  vague  as  is  the  testi- 
iQonythey  afford  (for  they  might 
not  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
»boTe  '  finds '),  they  are  all  the  col- 
lateral circumstances  which  we  pos- 
sess in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  nation  and  age  of  those  here 
interred.  They  l^longed  to  the 
prehistoric  population  of  the  county, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  at  present 
Jiffirm.  When  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  held  a  picnic  on 
Bnad  Down  and  deserted  their  tent 
^nd  ihe  generous  hospitality  which 
tie  county  afforded  them  therein  to 
be  suddenly  sobered  as  they  gazed 
|ipon  these  relics  of  a  nation  which 
U8  long  since  passed  away  from 
Loman  ken,  Archssolc^  could  but 
stand  sadly  by  and  lay  her  hand  on 
uer  mouth.  Each  age  is  a  marvel 
to  its  saocessors,  and  we  shall  be  no 
exception  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

^cili€«t  ei  tempoB  Teniet»  qaum  finibus  illis 
%ieoU,  ineuTO  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
uua  inTeniet  acahra  rabigine  pila, 


Ant  gravibus  rastris  galeaa  pulsabit  inanes, 
Qrandiaque  efifossis  mirabitor  ossa  sepol- 
chris. 

From  these  sombre  thoughts  a 
sunbeam  recalls  us  to  a  bright  point 
in  the  landscape  below,  as  it  glints 
on  the  spirelet  which  tops  the  north 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Ottery.  It  is  set  in  a  pleasant  haze 
of  white  houses,  bursting  foliage, 
and  drifting  smoke,  suggestive  of 
many  homes,  each  with  its  own 
garden,  closing  in  upon  the  Minster. 
A  network  of  gleaming  lanes,  too, 
can  be  seen  running  down  the  hill- 
sides to  converge  on  the  old  grey 
Church,  which  seems  to  attract  to 
itself  all  the  life  of  the  district. 
If  we  transport  ourselves  to  its 
quiet  precincts,  the  studiously  plain 
architecture  of  this  Early  English 
church,  with  its  transeptal  towers, 
from  which  Bishop  Quivil  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
probably  borrowed  the  idea  for  his 
cathedral  at  Exeter,  will  at  once 
remind  us  of  the  connection  of 
Ottery  with  Normandy,  though  even 
on  the  Continent  Le  Mans  is  the 
only  other  church  with  this  arrange- 
ment— the  quaint  school-room  and 
uneven  roofs  of  the  *  King's  New 
Qrammar  School'  hard  by,  as  its 
founder  Henry  YIII.  designated  it 
— the  preoccupied  air  of  the  little 
town,  with  the  medisBval  names  still 
clinging  to  its  streets — all  this  we 
take  in  at  a  glance.  Unlike  Bfra- 
combe  churchyard,  no  tablet  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  centen- 
arians is  seen  in  the  churchyard, 
though  Ottery  can  boast  of  many 
parishioners  who  have  attained 
the  respectable  age  of  ninety. 
Inside,  through  the  dim  religious 
light,  may  be  discerned  some  forty 
painted  windows,  all  aglow  with 
Scriptural  imagery,  while  the  eyes 
travel  up  fair  white  columns  to  a  roof 
blazing  with  gold  and  colours,  and 
then  descend  to  the  fan  tracery  of  the 
Dorset  aisle,  and  a  certain  Captain 
Coke's  statue,  in  trunk  hose,  highly 
painted,  concerning  whom  many  le- 
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gends  are  told.  Sleeping,  too,  in 
the  soft  sunshine,  each  nnder  a  flor- 
iated canopy,  appear  the  recumbeQt 
figures  of  Sir  Otho  de  Grandisson 
and  his  wife  Beatrix ;  her  dogs,  to 
symbolise  faithfulness,  lying  at  her 
feet.  Here,  too,  is  an  epitaph  on  a 
young  wife  who  died  in  the  first 
week  of  her  marriage.  It  is  said 
that  Southey  laid  his  hand  on  it 
when  he  visited  the  church,  and 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  composition  of  William  Browne, 
the  author  of  Britannia's  Fastorah^ 
a  Devonshire  poet  of  no  mean  fame. 
The  reader  shall  judge  for  himself 
whether  it  has  the  true  ring  of 
poetry: — 

If  wealth,  wit,  beautie,  youth,   or  modest 
mirth 
Could  hire,    persuade,    entice,  prolong, 
beguile 
Death's  fatal  dart,   this  fading  flowre  ou 
earth, 
Might,  yet    unquailed,    have  flourished 
awhile ; 
But  mirth,  youth,  beautie,  wit,  nor  wealth, 

nor  all, 
Can  stay,  or  once  delay,  when  Death  doth 
call. 

Ko  sooner  was  she  to  a  loving  mate 
From    careful    parenta    solemnly    be- 
queathed, 
The  new  alliance  scarce  congratulate, 
But  she  from  him,  them,  all,  was  straight 
bereaveJ : 
Slipping  from  bridal  feast  to  funeral  bere. 
She  soon  fell  sick,  expired ;  lies  buried  here. 

O  Death,  thou  mightest  have  waited  in  the 
field 
On  muid'ring  cannon,  wounding  sword 
and  spear, 
Or  there,  where  fearful  passengers  do  yield 
At  every  surge  each  blast  of  wind  doth 
rear; 
In  stabbing  taverns  or  infected  towns, 
On  loathsome  prisons,  or  on  princes'  frowns. 

There  not  nnlook't  for  many  a  one  abides 
Thy  direful  summons;    but  a  nuptial 

feast 
^eeds   not  thy  grim  attendance;  maiden 

brides 
In    strength    and  flower  of    age  thou 

may'stlet  rest, 
With  wings  so  weak  mortality  doth  fly, 
In  height  of  flight  Death  strikes ;  we  fall 

anddy. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  from 


these  reminiscences  of  the  church, 
which  from  the  top  of  the  East 
Hill  catches  our  attention  as  the 
sun  dwells  on  its  vane.  The  cnrtous 
connection  above  spoken  of  between 
Ottery  and  the  Continent  claims  a 
moment's  consideration.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  royal  arms  of  France 
and  England  emblazoned  won  stone 
scutcheons  over  the  church's  altar, 
and  right  nobly  supported  by  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Gmndis> 
sons,  Montacutes,  and  Courtenays. 
There  the  lions  of  England,  borne 
by  Edward  III.,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  France  about  1337, 
held  a  proud  position  next  the 
golden  lilies  of  France,  the  bear- 
ings  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV.,  in  whose  right  her  son,  Edward 
I  [I.,  made  claim  to  that  kingdom. 
The  Manor  of  Otteiy  was  granted 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1061 
to  the  Cathedral  Church  6f  Rouen, 
in  Kormandy.  In  Dotnesda^/  Book 
it  is  described  as  being  held  of  tha 
King  by  the  Church  of  St.  Max^ 
at  Bouen,  and  is  valued  at  a  rental 
of  sixty-six  marks.  John  de  Gran- 
disson, Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  had  long  de^ 
sired  to  found  a  college  of  monksj 
and,  having  settled  on  Ottery  as  a 
most  convenient  site,  after  8om« 
negotiations  bought  the  manor  and 
advowson,  and  proceeded  to  the 
carrying  oat  of  his  devoat  pur^ 
poses.  The  purchase  was  oonclude<^ 
in  June  1335.  For  this  corpora- 
tion, which  he  prescribed  should 
consist  of  a  warden  and  thirty.nine 
members,  he  drew  up  most  mi^ 
nute  statutes.  With  an  eye  t<^ 
domestic  thrift,  he  lays  down  wheq 
and  where  the  wax  for  the  candles 
may  be  bought  at  most  advantage^ 
The  very  strokes  of  the  bells  ard 
numbered  ;  and  he  says,  with  some 
humour,  '  inhibemus  ne  nimis  pro-j 
lixe  pubentur,  nee  iterum  posi 
officia  vel  in  aurora,  sictU  solet  Exonie; 
quia  nihil  prodest  animabus  *'8ai 
souans  aut  cymbalum  tinniens,''  el 
tamen    multnm  nooet    anribus  e^ 
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fabrice  ac  campanis.' ^  A  similar 
instance  of  the  good  Bishop's  dry 
humour  comes  out  in  the  injunction 
that  all  the  college  should  be  in- 
doors after  the  last  stroke  of  the 
'  ignitegium,'  or  curfew  (this  bell, 
we  may  add,  is  stall  rung  at  Ottery 
diuing  the  winter  half  of  the  year)  ; 
'et  propter  pericula  incefudii  et 
ignis  que  frequenter  contingunt, 
precipimus  quod  omnes  ad  lectos 
simul  yadant  et  lumen  simul  extin- 
goant,  ne  forsUan  aliquis  soporatvs, 
q^tod  obMy  socios  Cf/mbnreret  et 
ct*psum,*  ^  The  first  writer  of 
eclogues  in  the  English  language, 
William  Barclay,  was  one  of  the 
prebendaries  of  the  church,  and  is 
jet  remembered  for  Jiis  translation 
into  our  tongue  of  the  celebrated 
Xavis  Stvltifera  of  Sebastian  Brandt. 

This  college  was  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIIL,  and  the  church,  &c., 
made  over  to  a  church  corporation 
of  four  governors  (similar  to  that  at 
Crediton),  which  remains  substanti- 
ally the  same  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  tithes  passed  to  the  Dean 
Md  Chapter  of  Windsor,  bat  now 
helong  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com« 
niissioners,  while,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  vicar  was  presented  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  A  more  anoma- 
JOQS  state  of  things  can  hardly  be 
ii&agined,  considering  the  size  and 
population  of  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Running  the  eye  over  the  large 
^(Bct  of  tilth  and  woodland  before 
^  one  or  two  great  names  emerge 
^m  the  past  and  challenge  mention. 
This  is,  to  begin  with,  the  country 
of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  *the  glory  not 
of  this  county  only,  but  the  kingdom, ' 
^  Prince  patriotically  asserts.^  Far 
^  the  left,  under  the  shelter  of  an 
Extensive  wood,  lies  his  birthplace, 
^yes  Farm.  It  is  a  long,  low,  white- 
washed Imilding,  evidently  of  great 
Antiquity,  bat  contains  no  relics  of 


the  Baleighs.  Their  pew  with  its 
fine  oak  carving  may,  however,  be 
seen  in  the  adjacent  parish  church 
of  East  Budleigh.  At  Colaton 
Baleigh  too,  which  is  the  next  vil- 
lage to  Newton  down  the  Otter 
river  in  the  valley  before  us,  is  an 
old  manor-house  belonging  to  the 
family,  and  tradition  tells  that  there 
the  first  potatoes  ever  grown  in 
England  were  planted.  More  than 
one  house  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  is 
popularly  connected  with  Sir  W. 
Raleigh;  but  that  which  possessed 
the  best  claim  to  have  been  his 
residence  was  the  chief  of  a  block 
of  five  tenements  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire,  May  15,  1805. 
Old  inhabitants  describe  it  as  rising 
high  above  the  adjoining  houses 
with  stone  mullioned  windows,  and 
a  projecting  open  porch  having  a 
bench  on  either  side  within,  and  a 
chamber  over  it  with  battlemented 
parapet.  Polwhele  (History  of  De- 
vonskire  1793-7)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
mouldering  structure  'with  one 
turret  still  existing,  and  the  house 
has  altogether  a  monasterial  appear- 
ance.'  It  was,  in  short,  like  a  muL 
titade  of  the  old  houses  that  yet 
exist  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Many  will  remember  another  curious 
old  house  in  the  same  town,  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  of  1866,  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  local  worthy,  named 
John*  Beed,  a  postmaster  known 
far  and  wide  for  his  uprightness  and 
consistency  of  character.  He  used 
to  declare  that  the  sanctum  in  which 
he  was  continually  to  be  found  with 
his  long  clay  pipe  was,  appropriately 
enough,  the  very  room  in  which 
Raleigh's  servant  threw  a  measure 
of  beer  over  his  master  on  first 
seeing  him  smoking.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  pleasing  to  his  surviving 
friends  to  associate  Reed's  name 


*  StatntA  No.  76,  ap.  Olivers  Afonaaticcn  Dioc,  Exon.,  p.  270. 
»  Stat.  51. 

•  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  666.    £d.  i8ia 
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with  the  legend.  These  sojoumings 
in  Devon  were  probably  the  happiest 
days  of  Baleigh's  nnqniet  life. 

In  the  school-house,  before  men- 
tioned, adjoining  Ottery  Ghoroh, 
was  bom  another  dreamer,  whose 
wanderings,  however,  were  in  the 
shadowy  realms  of  poetry  and  meta- 
physics, Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
the  first  to  confer  literary  lustre 
upon  a  name  still  worthily  repre- 
sented at  Ottery  St.  Mary.  His 
father,  the  parish  vicar  and  school- 
master, was  himself  no  mean  scholar. 
He  published  a  Latin  Grammar, 
now  probably  as  little  known  as  the 
manuals  of  Roger  Ascham.  Tradi- 
tion also  tells  of  the  sonorous  ac- 
cents in  which  he  would  quote  from 
the  pulpit  Hebrew  prophecy  in  the 
origmal.  But  the  father  is  eclipsed 
hy  his  son's  fame,  *  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Esq.,  Centleman,  Poet  and  Philoso- 
pher in  a  mist.'  We  ourselves  have 
often  slept  in  the  room  where  he 
first  saw  light.  Save  the  fact  of  his 
birth  at  Ottery,  but  little  remains 
to  connect  Coleridge's  name  with 
his  native  county.  We  habitually 
refer  him  rather  to  the  green 
Quantock  Hills  and  the  moist  val- 
leys of  Westmoreland,  to  the  cloud- 
cuckoo-land  of  his  own  ideal  Panti- 
socracy,  and  perhaps  above  aU  to 
Highgate,  with  the  benign  friends 
who  there  cheered  the  closing  scene 
of  the  large-browed  seer. 

One  or  two  of  the  large  &rms 
round  Ottery  are  sufficiently  me- 
morable to  find  a  line  in  this  survey. 
Gadhay  is  a  fine  old  stone  hall  with 
quadrangle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Haydons.  Thorn  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  Gualtorus  de  Spineto  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  Sunk  in  a 
depression  below  us  is  another  old 
house,  garlanded  with  ivy  and  Vir- 
ginian creeper,  containing  a  dining 
hall  which  well  deserves  inspection. 
This  is  Knightstone,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Shermans.  Far  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  river  may  be  seen 
a  row  of  pollard  limes,  which  are 
just  swelling  into  a  myriad   ruby- 


budded  shoots,  and  every  here  &nd 
there  unfolding  leaves  which  only 
MiUais  could  paint.  They  extend 
along  the  fr^nt  of  Bishopsconrt, 
once,  says  Lysons  (ii.  378),  tiie 
abode  of  Bishop  Grandisson  himself. 
Enlarging  our  view,  many  goodly 
names  rise  before  us.  Beginning 
on  the  right,  for  instance,  in  Lnppit 
parish,  near  Honiton,  was  MofaiuLs 
Ottery,  the  seat  of  the  Carews,  who 
were  amongst  the  oldest  of  Devon- 
shire fiunilies.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  this  house  was  described  as 
impregnable  except  by  cannon,  and 
filled  with  magnificent  furniture. 
Soon  the  eye  reaches  Fenny  Bridges 
over  the  Otter,  where,  July  27, 1549, 
a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  between 
the  Cornish  insurgents,  Lord  Bns- 
sell  and  the  Carews,  in  which  eitlier 
side  Buffered  equally.  The  little 
meadow  wherein  the  rebels  werti 
encamped  is  dear  to  the  trocG 
fisher,  and  the  stream  of  human 
interests  which  used  to  flow  alon^ 
this  road  frt)m  the  West  of  Englani] 
and  return  thither  from  London] 
has  been  diverted  from  it  by  the 
rail,  leaving  Honiton  and  its  melanJ 
choly-looking  inns  to  testify  to  tb^ 
mutability  of  fortune.  From  Fai^ 
Mile,  where  stood  in  old  time  'i 
gallows  at  the  hill-top,'  we  m&} 
gather  the  need  of  this  object  ol 
terror  as  the  eye  parses  on  u 
Straight-wood  Head,  frx>m  West 
cote's  words : — *  We  will  haste  frori 
Strich-wood,  alias  Straighi^wocni 
Head,  as  speedily  as  we  may,  foi 
many  have  feared  and  shunned  it 
and  others  have  paid  heavily  fot 
their  passage  or  before  they  wen 
suffered  to  pass;  for  in  former  time 
it  was  very  infamous  for  shelterinj 
of  thieves'  (p.  231).  Hard  bi 
Fenny  Bridges  may  be  noticed  thi 
quaint  modem  parsonage  of  Affing 
ton,  built  in  strict  medieval  fashion 
with  its  adjoining  little  church.  J 
sad  interest  attaches  to  these,  for  i 
was  here  that  the  good  Bisho| 
Patteson,  recently  mutdered  by  th 
South  Sea  Islanders,  held  his  firs 
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cure.  From  this  little  patch  of 
grej,  as  it  seems  from  this  height, 
the  eje  M\a  on  the  dark  masses  of 
fir-trees  in  Escott  Park,  where  Locke 
would  often  wander,  and,  as  tradi- 
tion tells,  laid  oat  several  of  the 
clomps  and  other  sjlvap  heanties  of 
that  charming  piece  of  landscape 
gardening.  Li  the  west  are  the 
wild  moors  and  woodlands  which 
surronnd  Bicton  Honse,  whose  elms 
are  gigantic  even  amongst  the  elms 
of  Devon.  And  so  the  mind  retnms 
from  the  varied  survey  to  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  range  on  which  we 
stand  towards  Sidmonth,  the  Beacon 
as  it  is  called,  from  its  prominent  form 
and  the  stories  which  connect  it 
with  the  distant  heights,  as  forming 
the  first  in  a  series  of  beacons  which 
flashed  onwards  news  of  any  descent 
made  on  the  coast,  and  which,  if 
thejwere  not  lighted  on  the  occasion 
of  Wilham's  landing  at  Torbay,  we 
may  be  certain  announced  to  '  the 
wide  vale  of  Trent*  the  approach  of 
the  Armada. 

In  this  wide  expanse  of  country, 
however,  there  is  one  characteristic 
feature  of  which  nothing  has  yet 
been  said.  Every  ferm-house,  every 
hamlet  below  us  is  surrounded,  nay 
smothered,  in  its  orchards.  They 
climb  every  hill  and  descend  into 
every  '  goyle  *  adjacent  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  and  embrace,  as  it 
were,  the  &rms  with  the  spreading 
^gs  of  plenty.  For  they  are 
BTmbolical  of  substance  and  happi- 
ness in  this  county,  where  so  many 
quarts  of  cider  per  week  still  sup- 
plement the  labourers'  wages.  We 
can  see  one  of  these  orchard-strips 
jnst  below  hanging  over  the  white- 
washed farm  beneath.  The*  trees 
lean  towards  each  other  at  all  angles, 
and  lovingly  commingle  their 
bonghs ;  while  every  here  and  there 
one  or  two  guarled  trunks  totter 
away  from  their  fellows,  as  if  over- 
ooDie  by  their  own  cider.  It  is  to 
the  monks  that  we  are  indebted  for 


apple-trees  as  well  as  for  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  of  our  culinary 
plants.  The  first  orchard  in  Devon 
is  recorded  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  Cistercians  at  Buck&stleigh. 
No  mistletoe,  strangely  enough,  will 
be  found  in  any  Devon  orchard. 
From  some  unknown  reason  it  does 
not  grow  in  the  county,  though 
legends  s^  that  its  absence  arose 
from  the  Druids  cursing  Devon  and 
forbidding  their  sacred  plant  to  grow 
in  it.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  an 
orchard  on  the  confines  of  Devon 
and  Somerset,  half  being  in  each 
county  and  only  separated  the  one 
frt>m  the  other  by  a  deep  ditch.  Its 
owner  has  tried  in  vain  to  propagate 
mistletoe  in  the  county  under  Druidic 
ban,  while  it  grows  in  almost  trou- 
blesome profosion  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  orchard.^  In  i^  ab- 
sence the  Devonshire  apple-trees 
are  hung  with  beards  of  white  and 
grey  tisnea,  and  show  many  a  splash 
of  yellow  lichen  on  their  boles. 
Their  spreading  tops  occasionally 
may  be  noticed  compact  and  matted 
together  with  lichen,  till  the  mind 
wonders  how  sun  can  ever  pierce 
the  entanglement.  Yet  in  another 
three  weeks  these  orchards  wiU  be 
gorgeously  clad  in  pink  and  white 
clouds  of  beauty,  the  whole  county- 
being  girt  as  it  were  with  the 
cestus  of  Pomona,  till  a  stranger 
doubts  no  longer  what  is  the  time 
of  the  year  in  which  to  see  Devon 
to  perfection.  Yet  autumn  broods 
over  this  land  with  a  touching  and 
tender  melancholy  which  enhances 
its  red-soil  tints  and  lends  a  dreamy 
attraction  to.  the  fruitage  weighing 
down  these  old  apple-trees ;  and  as 
we  grow  older  ourselves,  the  beauty 
of  Nature,  just  passing  her  prime, 
appeals  even  more  powerfcdly  to 
the  heart  than  did  its  budding  spring. 
Hurrying  along  to  the  sea  with 
that  impetuous  course  which  earned 
the  river  its  name,  meaning  swift- 
ness, the  Otter  gleams  like  a  ghtter- 


'  See  Notes  and  Queries^  IV.,  vol.  x.,  p.  495. 
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ing  serpent  below  ns,  as  it  rashes 
throagh  meadows  full  of  red  Devon 
oxen  and  Sonthdowns.  Drayton, 
misled  by  the  spelling  of  Otry  (in- 
stead of  Antrie,  meaning  *  rapid,' 
its  ancient  title),  erroneously  says, 

Otry,  that  her  name  doth  of  the  otters 
take 
Abounding  in  her  banks." 

This  rapidity  of  its  stream  greatly 
enhances  the  natural  beauties  of 
red  sandstone  cliffs  with  hanging 
trees  and  bushes  which  bound  one 
side  of  its  channel.  Among  the 
many  beautiful  streams  of  the 
county  the  Otter  possesses  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  Frequent  diversi- 
ties of  scenery  occur  beside  it  which 
modify  its  current  and  occasionally 
cause  it  to  mn  in  a  deep,  silent 
trough;  but  for  the  most  part  its 
shallowness,  and  the  numerous  beds 
of  many-coloured  gravel  over  which 
it  passes,  ensure  its  being  always 
attended  by  its  own  music.  To  the 
angler  it  offers  many  a  nook  and 
'  stickle '  full  of  trout,  while  the 
naturalist  is  delighted  at  the  num- 
bers of  birds  which  everywhere 
haunt  its  banks.  According  to  the 
legend,  it  was  in  this  corner  of 
England  that  Brute  and  his  Trojans, 
when  expelled  by  the  Saxons  from 
the  interior. 

Found  refuge  in  their  flight,  where  Axe 

and  Otrey  first 
Gave  these  poor  souls  to  drink  oppreet 

with  grievous  thirst  ;• 

but  the  Otter's  chief  poet  is  Cole- 
ridge, who  very  affectingly  recalls 
it  in  after  life,  and  faithfully  paints 
its  general  features : 

So  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that 

mine  eyes 
I  never  shut  amid  the  sunnjr  ray, 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters 

rise, 
Thy  crossing  plank,  thj  marge  with  willows 

gwj. 


And  bedded  sand  that  veined  with  varioos 

djes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence. 

On  my  way, 
Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguile i 
Lone  manhood*s  cares.'* 

In  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
red  cliffs  a  little  below  Ottezy  St. 
Mary  is  a  cave  known  as  the '  Pixies' 
Parlour.'  Its  situation  is  very  pleas- 
ing, with,  the  river  murmuring 
below,  trees  clothing  the  bank  be- 
side it,  and  streamers  of  ivy  depend- 
ing around  it  in  fine  contrast  with 
the  ruddy  sandstone.  The  pixies 
are  of  course  the  fairies  of  Devon, 
of  whom,  in  old  days,  many  a  story 
was  told,  which  have  to  be  sought, 
now  that  railroads  and  schoolmasters 
have  become  more  general,  in  the 
pages  of  Notes  and  Queries.  Few 
indeed,  we  should  imagine,  are  the 
mothers  at  the  present  day  who 
place  a  Prayer-book  under  their 
children's  pillows  as  a  charm  to  keep 
away  these  '  good  folks.'  On  this 
little  cave  and  the  surrounding 
landscape  Coleridge  wrote  an  irre- 
g^ar  ode  in  which  he  makes  the 
pixies 

With  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gleam 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-persuading  stream  ; 
Or  where  his  waves  with  loud,  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o*er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along ; 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to 

rest, 
The  tall  trees' shadowsleeps  upon  his  breast. 

The  poet's  own  initials,  amongst 
a  multitude  of  others,  may  still  be 
seen  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone — 
*S.  T.  C.  1789.' 

One  curious  fact  connected  with 
the  power  that  a  swifb,  if  not  wide, 
stream  possesses   as  a   barrier  to 
stop  the  dissemination  of  plant-life  | 
should  be  noticed  before    leaving 
the    rich    meadows    which    below  ; 
Ottery  border  the  river.     The  Otter  I 
seems  here  the  natural  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  bare  chalk  and 


■  Pdfyollwm,  Song  I. 
*  Drayton,  ut  supra. 
»  S.  T.  Coleridge,  *  Sonnet  on  the  Otter.' 
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flints  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stand, 
with  ite  rich  red  marls  which  have 
been  swept  into  the  valley  below, 
and  the  deep  black  bog  earth  of  the 
West  Hill  opposite,  with  its  heather- 
clad  slopes.  On  the  former,  or  east, 
aide  of  the  river,  primroses  grow 
eveiywhere  in  profusion,  rnnning 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  star« 
ring  its  thickets  and  nestling  round 
tTcry  tree-stem;  while  it  is  only 
by  mnch  searching  that  any  are  to 
be  found  in  the  hedgerows  and  on 
the  hills  contiguous  to  it  on  the 
w«t.  The  foxglove,  which  there 
grows  luxuriantly,  is  comparatively 
rare  on  the  East  Hill,  while  the  blue 
bell  (or  wild  hyacinth),  which  lower 
down  the  river  on  the  left  absolutely 
gives  the  predominant  hue  to  the 
meadows  in  spring,  is  seldom  found 
on  the  opposite  banks.  An  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  unkindly  conditions 
al^  distingaishes  the  ferns  in  this 
district;  they  are  distributed  in 
patches,  and  sometimes  in  an  ele- 
vation of  thirty  feet  one  species 
wholly  disappears  and  gives  place 
to  another,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
third,  it  may  be,  in  a  hundred 
jards.  This  would  be  a  delightful 
region  for  such  a  poet-naturalist  as 
the  American  Thoreau  to  investi- 
gate. Its  anomalies  and  character- 
istic beauties  would  have  ample 
justice  done  to  them  by  a  mind  so 
mnch  alive  to  the  charms  of  a  fami- 
iiar>  district  and  so  lovingly  at- 
tracted to  its  flowers  and  animals. 


But  the  pride  of  the  day  is  de- 
clining, and  weather  is  very  trea- 
cherous close  to  the  Atlantic.  Al- 
ready the  granite  peaks  of  Dartmoor 
are  veiled  in  mists,  and,  while  we 
look,  from  the  rounded  summits  of 
the  white  cloud-range  which  rises 
out  of  that  rainy  district  ray-like 
streams  course  through  the  heaven 
towards  us  and  *  the  useful  trouble 
of  the  rain  '  begins  in  earnest.  No 
one  need  wonder,  seeing  how  often 
it  rains  here,  that  the  ferns  are  so 
luxuriant,  the  foliage  so  abundant 
and  deeply  tinted,  at  a  time  when 
farmers  in  the  Midland  Counties 
are  hailing  with  joy  any  signs  of 
green  in  the  grey  boughs.  Far 
overhead  a  couple  of  seagulls  are 
wheeling  in  wide  circles  and  scream- 
ing to  each  other,  as  if  they  scented 
a  storm.  A  mighty  gloom,  too,  falls 
upon  the  fir-trees,  and  that  hoarse 
murmur,  which  the  poets  dwell  on 
as  portending  bad  weather,  swells 
from  their  great  ^olian  harp.  We 
must  hurry  downwards.  This  west- 
em  climate  is  lovely  in  spring  when 
it  is  wreathed  in  smiles ;  but  for 
good,  steady,  soaking  rain,  when  it 
once  falls  in  earnest,  few  districts 
in  England  can  compare  withDevon- 
shire.  And  now  the  whole  land- 
scape is  blotted  out,  so  that  garru- 
lousness  has  no  further  excuse  to 
dwell  on  its  beauties.  Albeit  it 
sound  ungrateful,  we  cannot  help 
adding  as  V envoi — Praise  Devon,  but 
live  in  Yorkshire ! 


^OL.  X.— so.  LVI.      NEW  SERIES. 
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THE  DECORATION  OP  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 
By  Edwaed  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A. 


rk.T  we  may  better  anderstand 
the  somewhat  extreme  criti- 
cism Mr.  Bnrges's  models  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  have  eli- 
cited, I  purpose  first  to  examine 
the  designs,  and  then  to  review  the 
most  important  critiqnes  which 
have  been  published  upon  them. 
At  the  very  threshold,  however, 
we  may  well  pause  a  moment  to 
contemplate  the  conditions  under 
whichanineteenth-oentury  architect, 
possessing  talent  and  attainments 
surpassed  by  none,  has  worked.  The 
public,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
General  Committee,  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee,  and  the  'architectural 
adviser '  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
have  all  taken  such  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  question  of  colour  as 
applied  to  architecture — have  all 
such  reverent  regard  for  the  ex« 
pressed  and  unexpressed  intentions 
of  Sir  C.  Wren — have  all  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  '  best ' 
architecture  and  decoration  adopted 
in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury—«re  all  so  happily  united  as 
to  what  that  word  'best'  means, 
and  so  agreed  as  to  the  exact  date 
^between  1500  and  1600 — of  the 
best  examples  of  what  the  Italians 
call  the  cinque-cento  style,  that  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  experience 
must  envy  Mr.  Burges  in  his  task 
of  endeavouring  to  serve  such  a 
galaxy  of  masters.  Bat,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  is  it  that  with  such 
profound  knowledge  of  Wren  and 
of  the  best  Italian  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  with  such 
earnest  desire  to  see  St.  Paul's 
decorated  in  the  most  becoming 
manner— how  is  it  these  architec- 
tural advisers  and  learned  amateurs 
did  not,  with  that  liberality  of 
spirit  which  has  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  their  proceedings,  give 
us  their  views  in  detail,  and  present 
Mr.  Burges  with  their  drawings  and 
opinions,  before,  instead  of  after,  the 
models  were  made?    That   every 


effort  haja  been  made  by  these  on 
the  committee  who  were  capable 
of  forming  a  sound  judgment 
on  the  question  to  .  Btrengthen 
Mr.  Burges's  handsi  I-  have  no 
manner  of  doabt;  nor  can  I  suppose 
that  in  such  an  anxious  work  as  this 
must  have  been  to  him,  he  has  met 
with  anythine  but  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  uie  most  friendly  help. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  think  that 
there  nas  been  a  minority  of  mal- 
contents desirous  of  ousting  their 
deliberately  selected  architect, 
and  although  the  course  pursued 
by  some  would  at  first  sight  indicate 
the  existence  in  the  background  of 
an  active  spirit  of  envy  or  at  least 
jealousy,  still  we  may  perhaps  be 
l^le  to  refer  what  appears  mosi 
violent  and  persistent  opposition  to 
energy  of  individual  character  and 
earnest  zeal  for  the  cause  at  heart. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  models, 
and  tiT  to  see  them  in  the  way 
they  should  be  seen.  This  is  not 
such  an  easy  thing  to  do  as  some 
persons  imagine,  In  the  first  place, 
the  models  are  only  sectional,  and 
the  colours  are  therefore  illuminated 
as  they  never  could  be  in  fact  unless 
the  entire  west  end,  with  the  dome 
and  transepts  of  the  church,  were 
removed  and  the  windows  barricaded 
on  the  outside.  Again,  the  gh^ 
which  in  the  actual  building  wonid 
admit  the  light  and  be  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
colour,  is  in  the  model  treated  as 
opaque,  reflecting  light  under  a 
shadowed  recess,  and  with  colours 
less  brilliant  than  those  appearing 
in  what  are  in  fact  deeply  shadowed 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
but  which  in  the  model  are  nece."^ 
sarily  exhibited  in  the  fullest  light. 
And  lastly,  the  scale  of  the  model, 
half  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or  one  twentj- 
fourth  the  real  size,  compels  the 
artist  to  dispense  with  many  details^ 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  suggestions 
of  subject  and  treatment,  for  it  is 
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reiy  manifeit  that  tmless  all  the 
curtoons  for  the  decoration  of  the 
bajB  of  the  building  here  illustrated 
had  been  firat  pr^iaved,  reduced  hy 
jlboiogn^hy  to  this  siuall  scale,  and 
tiien  placed  on  the  model,  a  certain 
Qradenesa  in  drawing  and  design 
most  be  expected  and  must  be 
allowed  &r. 

Keeping  theee  preliminarj  obser-^ 
TationB  ocnstantlj  in  mind,  turn  we 
to  the  model  of  the  nave  and  to  the 
mstniotiosis  git«n  to  Mr.  Burges. 

The  instructions^'  it  maj  be  re* 
marked,  are  very  wide'  in    their 
scope.     i8t.   Beverent    regard    to 
the  intentions  of  Sir    G.   Wren; 
2iu3,  if  these  intentions  fail,  from 
not    being  •  sufficiently    explicit, 
then  the   architect  is    to    follow 
the  style   adopted    by    the    best 
Italian  artists  of  the  sixteoath  ceti- 
tniy.    If  Wren's  intentions  cotfM 
be  folly  understood,    the    second 
iostmction  was,  I  presume,  to  be 
disregarded ;  bnt  as  it  is  conceded 
that  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
decoration  of    this  building  were 
only  ezjxressed  in  broad  and  general 
t»ms,  it  was  necessary  to  have  re- 
coarae  to  the  second  instruction, 
but  the  architect  was  left  firee  to  edect 
for  his  models  those  Itcdk^  artists 
of  the  sixteenth,  century  hd  thought 
best    To -mention  such  names  as 
Giovanni   Bellini,    Penigino,    Ido- 
oardo  da  Yinoi,  Raphael,  Giorgidne, 
Corr^gio^  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  is  in  pomt 
of  time  to  range  from  1 500  to  i  $94 ; 
whilst  ia  style,  manner,  or  school 
ve  have  all  the   diyersity  which 
exists  between  an  extreme  sculptu* 
resqae  severity  and  an  almost  luxu- 
riant naturalism.     Mr.  Burges  has, 
I  think  wisely,  selected  the  masters 
of  the  first  as  his  guides.    K^  Ihenil 
one  prefers  the  Umbrian  stfhocAfO^ 
the  first  quarter,  or  even  the'trsi 
half  dozen  years,  of  the  sitfctaath 
century  to  the  Venetian  Of  the  last 
qnarter — ^ifthearchit6etisofo|»inion 
that  as  decorative  and  monumental 
painters,  Perugino,  and  his  great 
scholar  Baphael  in  his  early  time^ 


Were    superior  to  all    others,  w0 
should  accept  the  opinion  or  narrow 
the  terms  of  the  commission  to  a 
given  school  and  a  time  somewhat 
more  4^ircums6ribed  than  a  century. 
Again,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  a  compartment  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Paul's,  we  shall  not  fail' 
to  notioe  the  absence  of  plain  wall** 
space  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
highest  requirements  of  thepainter*s 
art.    Nothing  like  the  grand  series 
of  pictures  below  the  windows  of 
the  Slstine  Chapel,  or  those  in  the 
stanse  of  the  Vatican,  can  even  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul's,  for  the  only  blank  spaces  of 
any  importance,  pictorially  speaking, 
are  the  great  dome  and  the  flat  or 
saucer-shaped  domes  in  each  bay  of 
centre  and  side  aisles,  and  tbeir 
pendentives.  The  windows  of  aisles 
and  olerestory  present  the  onlyTer- 
tical  plain  surface  of  any  importance. 
Kow  it  is  obviooB  that  under  these 
architectural    conditions  two   dis* 
tinct  courses  were  open:    ist,  to 
keep  the  windows  throughout  of 
perfectly  clear  white  glass,  so  as  to 
admit  the  maximum  of  Hght,  and  fill 
the  domes  and  pendentives  with  pic* 
tures  and  the  panels  with  ornament ; 
or,  2nd,  to  fill  the  windows  with  pic- 
tures, and  keep  the  domes,  &c.,  sub- 
dued and  occupied  by  ornament  only. 
Mr.  Burges  has  made  a  compromise. 
The  windows  have  the  pictures  in  a 
light  scale  of  colour  on  a  white 
ground';  the  pendentives  have  also 
figures  which,  like  the  Sistine  Sibyls 
and  Prophets,  are  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  rest ;  and  the  domes,  sub- 
divided into  panels  by  stucco  work, 
as  in  Wren's  dome  of  St.  Stephen's 
Walbrook,  are  enriched  by  heads  or 
busts,  as  well  as  arabesques.     The 
rest  of  the  work  is  kept  as  light  as 
possible,  the  constructional  panelsof 
the  space  usuaHy  occupiedby  the  tri- 
forium  are  enricnedby  figures  in  chia- 
roscuro and  the  panels  of  the  piers 
by  arabesques  of  marble  inlay.    In 
this  general  treatment  of  the  nave, 
I  see  nothing  contrary  either  to  the 
spirit  of  the  architecture  or  to  the 
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Italian  decoration  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  When 
xre  examine  the  model  in  detail, 
there  are  points  on  which  questions 
may  reasonably  arise,  but  such  that 
whether  answered  one  way  or  an- 
other, do  not  affect  the  general 
scheme.  Beginning  at  the  domical 
ceiling — if  the  principle  of  window 
pictures  be  conceded — ^these  could 
not  well  be  treated  in  any  way  other 
than  by  division  into  panels.  The 
outer  part  of  the  dome,  or  more  than 
half  its  radius,  is  occupied  by  a  belt 
of  eight  square  panels,  four  of  them 
subdivided  into  five  panels,  and  the 
-alternate  four  subdivided  into  four 
panels.  In  the  last  and  the  central 
•one  of  the  five-panel  groups  are 
angels'  heads,  and  the  rest  of  the 
•dome  is  occupied  by  ornament.  The 
questionable  details  here,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  consist  in  the  smallness  of 
the  panels  and  in  counterchanging 
the  coloured  ground  of  these  panels. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
produce  on  a  large  scale  that  which 
it  certainly  has  for  me  in  the  model, 
«  confused  effect,  I  might  almost  say 
amuddling  effect,  of  colour,  for  there 
are  thiriy-siz  panels  in  each  of  these 
small  domes,  and  only  forty-eight  in 
the  much  larger  one  of  St.  Stephen's 
Walbrook.  So  also  whilst  the  pen- 
dentives  are  admirable  portions  for 
large  single  figures,  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  those  introduced 
are  large  enough,  and  whether  the 
ornamental  boiler  is  not  too  promi- 
nent. In  the  treatment  of  the  clere- 
-story,  the  design  for  the  ^lass  would 
be  excellent  in  execution  if  the  artist 
be  careful  and  temperate  in  the  use 
of  all  the  darker  tones  of  colour,  or 
even  in  the  total  omission  of  them. 
The  triangular  wall  spaces  each  side 
of  the  windows  are  however  not 
quite  satisfactory,  for  the  seated 
figures,  placed  as  they  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  architraves,  look  like  blots  of 
colour  that  have  run  down  the 
window  jambs  rather  than  decora- 
tions of  the  wall  spaces.  The  tri- 
forium  space,  or  attic  stoi^  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is   divided  into 


unequal  panels  in  the  existing 
structure:  Mr.  Burges  fills  these 
panels  with  pictures,  the  figures 
being  in  chiaroscuro  only,  on  a  quiet 
blue-green  ground.  Whether  the 
height  of  the  panels  is  sufficient  for 
standing  figures,  is  just  one  of  those 
doubts  that  might  be  easily  and 
cheaply  set  at  rest  by  an  experi- 
ment in  the  building  itself.  If  it 
be  proved  sufficient,  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  treatment  pro- 
posed,  for  it  carries  up  the  light 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  would 
relieve  with  admirable  effect  the 
colour  in  the  window.  Below  this 
comes  the  main  order  and  the  nave 
arcade.  Here,  as  those  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul's  know,  the  cornice 
of  the  entablature  is  the  only  pari 
which  is  continuous,  the  arch  rising 
into  the  space  that  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  by  the  firieze  and  a^-chi- 
trave.  With  this  error,  if  it  be  such, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  for  we  are 
bound  to  have  reverent  regard  to 
the  work  and  intentions  of  Wren. 
The  question  for  us  is  whether  Mr. 
Burges  has  wisely  treated  the  irre- 
gular wall  space  formed  by  the  ez- 
trades  of  the  arch,  the  horizontal  line 
of  the  cornice,  and  the  vertical  line 
of  the  order.  He  has  here  departed 
from  painted  decoration,  and  intro- 
duced carved  busts  in  circular  medal- 
lions, with  a  judgment  I  think  as 
right  as  the  introduction  of  bronee 
cupids  and  wreaths  over  the  capitals 
is  wrong.  From  this  to  the  floor  the 
architect  proposes  to  substitute  for 
the  present  stone  surface^  Sicilian 
marble,  with  red  marblein  the  flutings 
of  the  large  pilasters.  The  last  is 
evidently  done  on  the  sound  artistic 
principle  of  carrying  down  or 
throughout  the  •  work  the  richer 
tones  of  colour  applied  to  the  upper 
part.  The  first,  that  is,  the  casing 
of  white  marble,  is,  I  take  it,  pro- 
posed for  more  than  one  reason.  A 
sense  of  richness  and  magnificence 
would  undoubtedly  be  attained; 
light  would  be  secured  where  it  was 
most  wanted,  and  the  gpreat  boon  of 
cleanliness  by  the  use  of  such  a 
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non-sbaorbeiii  material  would  be  a 
perpetual  reoommendation.  That 
the  pien  and  arches  wonld  have  to 
be  skiimed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  order  to  admit  the  marble 
IS  Teiy  tme,  bnt  that  it  would  in 
anj  degree  interfere  with  the  stabi- 
%  of  the  &bric  is  too  puerile  to 
think  of.  That  such  treatment 
would  result  in  a  sham  or  deception 
tending  to  make  the  stranger  believe 
that  the  structure  was  bmit  of  solid 
marble  is  just  possible,  according  to 
the  degree  of  child-like  &ith  with 
which  the  stranger  was  endowed. 
Bnt  this  can  haidlj  be  raised  as  an 
objection  in  a  building  where  so 
manj  shams  have  been  perpetrated 
hj  ham  for  whose  work  Mr.  Surges 
is  aaked  to  have  reverent  regwi. 
We  know  that  the  whole  of  the 
external  upper  order  is  a  sham  wall, 
that  the  outer  dome  is  not  the 
exterior  of  the  inner  dome,  that  the 
inner  domes  are  not  of  stone  but  of 
brick  stuccoed,  and  we  may  fairly 
usune  that  the  stone  was  only  used 
for  the  sake  of  strength,  and  not  for 
Anj  inherent  beauty  or  artistic  effect 
the  stone  mifirht  have  in  itself  pos- 
KBsed.  If  Wren  contemplated  in- 
crnsting  his  domes  with  mosaics,  and 
going  BO  far  as  Italy  for  artists  to  do 
it;  andif,  as  has  been  said,  he  actually 
punted  the  stonework,  I  can  hardly 
think  he  wonld  have  objected  to 
translating  the  stone  suHace  into 
marble  if  he  had  had  the  means  and 
the  opportunity,  or  that  he  of  all 
men  would  have  been  restrained  on 
the  ground  that  the  surface  material 
^  not  represent  that  of  the  solid 
oonsiruction. 

In  the  aisle  the  treatment  of  the 
doinical  ceiling,  both  in  its  sub- 
divisions and  colours,  is  out  of  scale 
with  that  in  the  nave,  and  the  former 
ihoold  either  be  reduced  in  scale  or, 
which  would  be  better,  the  latter 
eolaiged.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
aeries  of  vertical  panels  of  nmrble 
in  the  space  below  the  aisle  window 
is  at  all  satia&ctory,  the  large  panels 
WMtmcted  by  Wren  being  on  a 
corred  plan,  give  breadth  and  pre- 


serve the  curvature  just  where  they 
are  needed ;  vertical  treatment  not 
only  opposes  Wren's  design,  but  as 
an  abstract  decoration  seems  to  me 
in  this  place  both  weak  and  ill- 
judged.  With  these  exceptions — 
exceptions  which  I  maintain  do  not 
affect  the  general  scheme — the  design 
for  the  nave  emphasises  and  de- 
velopes  the  better  parts  of  Wren's 
work,  is  not  opposed  to  the  work 
of  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  centui^,  is  magnificent 
without  being  mtemperate,  rich 
without  being  gaudy,  and  bright 
without  being  garish. 

These,  I  regret  to  say,  are  not  the 
terms  I  should  apply  to  the  other 
model — the  design  for  choir  andapse. 
Here,  the  colour  and  gildingare  used, 
I  cannot  but  think,  intemperately, 
and  richness  heavily  weighted  over- 
powers an  architecture  already  too 
weighty.  This  is  particularly  felt 
in  the  triforium  or  attic  stoiy, 
where  in  place  of  the  delicate  light 
freshness  of  the  nave  treatment^  we 
have  hot,  fully-coloured  pictures. 
The  main  pilasters  are  also  here 
heavily  treated ;  in  the  nave  the 
fiutings  onl^  are  of  red  marble, 
here  the  entire  pilaster  is  given  up 
to  the  hot  colour,  a  sacrifice  which, 
though  perhaps  artistically  compel- 
led by  the  full  colour  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  choir,  increases  not  a 
little  the  total  effect  to  which  I  have 
objected.  The  design  of  the  choir  as 
to  position  of  figures  is  the  same, 
generally  speaking,  as  that  of  the 
nave,  but  the  architecture  of  the 
apse  has  obliged  the  artist  to  adopt 
a  different  arrangement.  Here  the 
upper  windows  are  on  the  same 
level  as  the  triforium  or  attic  story, 
and  interrupt  its  continuity,  so  that 
the  coloured  pictures  of  tJie  wall 
are  in  line  and  continuous  with  the 
coloured  pictures  in  the  glass,  an 
arrangement  that  I  cannot  but  think 
most  destructive  to  the  former. 
These  triforium  pictures  should  at 
least  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  ihe  nave,  if  only 
to  have  avoided  the  unequal  conflict 
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of  colonr  wliioh  must  ineyitably 
take  place  when  the  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass*  But 
another  and  most  important  gain 
would  haye  been  felt  in  carrying 
on  this  one  feature  of  the  nave 
decoration,  for  it  would  have  given 
apparent  length,  and  therefore 
greater  spaciousness,  to  the  build- 
ing, and  would  by  its  unity  of 
effect  have  bound  together  the 
different  arms  of  the  cross.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  semi-dome  of  the 
apse  the  eye,  whatever  its  wander- 
ingSi  is  finally  directed.  And  here 
it  finds  an  iU^composed,  ill-drawn, 
and  ill*coloured  figure  of  colossal 
size  representing  the  Majesty  of 
our  Lord.  That  this  one  figure 
should  be  on  a  large  scale  is  most 
desirable,  but  had  it  been  a  haJf 
head  shorter  it  would  have  been 
better,  as  the  sense  of  crushing 
now  felt  from  the  horizontal  rib 
.being  immediately  over  the  head 
would  havd  been  obviated.  That  the 
figure  itself  is  narrow  and  cramped, 
although  with  more  than  abundant 
vacant  space  on  each  side  of  it, 
that  the  drapery  is  heavily  and 
clumsily  arranged,  and  the  pose  &r 
from  dignified,  are  faults  of  detail 
that,  although  operating  powerfiiUy 
.on  most  visitors  to  the  Academy, 
tending  to  the  discredit  of  the 
scheme,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bias  the  critic  in  considering  the 
design  or  scheme  as  a  whole.  The 
question  for  us  is  not  one  of  draw- 
ing, however  much  we  may  de- 
plore failure  in  this  particular. 
The  real  and  only  question  is  one 
of  design,  arrangement,  or  division. 
Every  figure  in  the  design  may  be 
changed  in  pose,  form,  and  colour 
by  after-study.  The  triforium  or 
*  predella '  pictures  may  possibly  be 
made  uniform  throughout  in  tone. 
The  ceiling  may  be  less  minute  in  its 
subdivisioDS,  and  more  homogeneous 
in  its  ground  colour,  the  gilding 
of  the  eastern  part  may  be  easily 
omitted  in  parts,  and  the  scheme 
or  idea  still  remain  as  the  artist- 
architect  has  designed  it.    There 


is  yet  one  feature  of  the  oonstmo- 
tion  repeated  over  and  ovor  again 
by  Wren,  viz.  the  rectangular  panel 
in  wall,  pilaster,  aud  pier,  that  Mr. 
Burges  has  treated  in  a  manner 
altogether  praiseworthy.  These 
panels  are  mostly  in  line  with  the 
aisle  windows,  occurring  even  in 
the  splays  or  jambs  of  the  windows 
themselves.  Any  figures  painted 
here  would  come  into  direct  con* 
flict  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
glass  pictures,  and  woold  as  paint- 
ings surely  come  to  grief.  Mr. 
Burges  has  therefore  very  wisely 
avoided  the  temptation  which  so 
many  would  have  fidlen  into,  and 
instoEhd  of  painting  has  fiUed  the 
panels  with  inlays  of  pale  coloured 
marbles  on  a  black  ground,  in  the 
spirit  of  ornamentation  favoured  by 
the  more  temperate  artists  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
scentury.  Taken  altogether,  the 
work  compares  most  &vourablj 
with  the  pamted  Gothic  decorations 
this  architect  has  firom  time  to  time 
exhibited.  From  the  successfol 
renaissance  decorations  he  had  de- 
signed and  directed  in  Worcester 
College  Ghapel,  Oxford  (so  per- 
sistently lost  sight  of  by  those  vho 
argue  against  his  fitness  for  this 
class  of  work),  I  was  prepared  for 
a  noble  scheme  of  iconography,  I 
expected  magnificence  of  colonr, 
and  I  looked  fi>r  thorough  archeBO- 
logical  knowledge  of  the  style  he 
was  to  adopt.  But  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  sudi  brightness,  freshness, 
and  light  as  are  shown  or  suggested 
in  the  model  of  the  nave,  to  be 
characteristics  of  his  work. 

That  he  may  be  all  wrong  in  his 
general  idea,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  omitted  all 
stained  glass,  and  transferred  the 
figure  subjects  of  the  windows  to 
the  cupolas,  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  have  had  the  panels 
filled  with  perhaps  nude  fignres 
painted  in  fresco,  and  the  piers  and 
pilasters  painted  in  plain  colours  or 
left  as  they  are,  are  questions  which 
arequite  open  todiscossion,  but  onoe 
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accept  stained  glass,  and  the  scheme 
of  decoration  must  be  judged  on 
ihis  basis.  Another  scheme  is  quite 
possiUe,  but  we  should  aToid  the 
error  of  jumbling  up  opposing  prin- 
ciples of  decoration,  or  criticising 
either  scheme  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  on  which  it  is  raised. 
We  may  object  to  Perugino  and  the 
Umbrian  school,  and  profer  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  more  florid  com- 
posers. Thia  it  is  open  for  us  to 
do,  but  it  is  quite  beside  the  mark 
to  condemn,  bit-by-bit^  tho  de- 
coration of  one  school  of  noble 
artists  because  it  does  not  happen 
to  coincide  with  that  particular 
school  we  favotir. 

This  reflection  brings  me  to  the 
coDsideration  of  the  last  part  of  my 
task,  the  criticisms  hitherto  pulx- 
lished  on  the  models.  Manifestly 
the  most  important  of  all  the  many 
objectbns  made  to  these  designs  are 
those  signed  by  four  gentlemen, 
who  &nfi«d  the  majority  of  the  late 
STib>committee,  or '  fine  Arts  Com** 
iDittee,'aaitwaacalled — Mr.Gambier 
Parry,  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr«  Oldfield, 
and  Mr.  Oavendish  Bentinck.  The 
fint  of  these  ziames  attached  to  any* 
thing  having  reference  to  painted 
decoration  carries  with  it  a  certain 
weight,  for  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  has 
donecertainwork.  The  second  is  that 
of  an  architect  of  whose  buildings, 
deooratioAs,  or  even  drawings  the 
world  knows  absolutely  nothing, 
whilst  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
other  signataries,  beyond  those  of 
hundreds  of  travelled  and  educated 
men,  we  are  equally  unenlightened. 
Kr.  Gambier  Parry  has  painted  his 
own  parish  church,  completed  Mr. 
Le  Strange'swork  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
^  has,  I  believe,  done  other  minor 
works.  He  has  also  written  very 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically 
on  painted  decoration,  but  up  to 
the  period  of  his  joining  the  St. 
Paurs  Committee,  his  name  I  fail 
to  find  identified  with  any  other 
style  or  art  than  those  of  the  middle 
ftge^  broadly  and  commonly  kQOwn 
«  Gothie.      The    chief,    I    may 


say  the  only  'proved  authority  on 
colour,  among  the  four  protestants, 
has  shown  himself  then  onlyias  an 
authority  and  practitioner  in  one 
school,  and  that  the  early  Gothic. 
With,  therefore,  Ely  Cathedral 
and  Worcester  CoUe^e  Chapel 
in  mind,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thoughtful  men  will  be  more 
likely  to  believe  in  the  author  of 
the  chapel  decorations  than  in  the 
painter  of  the  cathedral  ceiling, 
when  the  style  in  question  is 
renaissance.  However,  as  Mr.  Gam- 
bier Parry  is  persistent,  let  us  see 
what  his  objections  really  comd  to. 
The  first  is,  that  the  models  ard  not 
sufficient  for  a  final  decision  on  the 
whole  question — the  completion  of 
St,  Paul's.  It  is  very  true  that 
there  iare  no  drawings  or  models  of 
dome  or  transepts,  and  the  omis- 
sion is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
models  might  well  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  carefully  coloured 
drawings,  such  as  thoso  by  M. 
Lamiere,  exhibited  some  few  years 
affo,  and  very  well  known  both  to 
Mr.  Surges  and  his  assistant.  These 
drawings  should  yet  be  made  before 
any  further  steps  are  taken,  as 
much  for  the  sedce  of  Mr.  Burges 
and  the  executive  committee,  as  for 
the  sake  of  their  opponents.  The 
second  objection  is,  that  although 
the  models  are  not  sufficient  to  form 
a  right  judgment  as  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  decoration,  they  are 
enough  to  condemn  Mr.  Burges  for 
breach  of  contract.  This  is  the 
one  serious  issue  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  opposition  criticism  that  is 
in  any  way  worth  notice  is  based.' 
The  agreement  on  Mr.  Burges's  part 
was  to  *  have  reverent  regud  to  the 
intentions  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  either  as 
indicated  by  his  known  style,  or  as 
evidenced  by  any  designs  or  models 
of  his  which  may  be  in  existence ; 
and  failing  these,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  adopted  by 
the  best  Italian  architects  atid  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century.'  Now  it 
is  objected  that  Mr.  Bui^ges  has  not 
had  reverent  regard  to  Wren's  in«  • 
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tentions,  and  has  not  adopted  the 
style  of  the  best  Italian  artists  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  If  this 
charge  could  be  proved,  there  would 
be  good  reason  for  some  of  the 
outcry  that  hai^  been  raised,  quite 
apart  from  any  merit  the  design 
itself  might  possess.  Now,  the 
primary  evidence  as  to  Wren's  in« 
tentions  must  be  sought  in  the 
structure  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  as  one 
among  other  possible  intentions,  I 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
panels  Mr.  Burges  proposes  to 
carve  were  left  in  block  by  Wren ; 
that  is,  instead  of  the  body  of 
the  panel  being  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  its  moulded  margin,  or,  if 
raised,  being  itself  moulded  (as 
are  all  Wren's  panels  when  not 
intended  to  be  carved),  the  mould- 
ing is  worked  out  like  a  channel, 
and  the  full  substance  of  the  stone 
left  with  a  square  edge  for  the 
body  of  the  panel.  If  this  does 
not  show  intention  to  decorate  by 
carving,  perhaps  some  one  enjoying 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  Wren 
will  explain  what  it  does  show.  As 
to  Wren's  *  known  style,'  if  it  were 
a  question  of  architecture,  we  could 
easily  define  it,  and  set  before  Mr. 
Burges  very  exact  models.  But 
where  is  Wren's  coloured  decora- 
tion to  be  found  ?  What  is  known 
of  it  P  And  how  can  the  *  known 
style'  of  his  architecture  be  adduced 
as  evidence  of  his  intentions  as  to 
the  coloured  decoration  ?  His  style 
of  architecture,  as  shown  in  its  con- 
structive nakedness  in  the  interior 
of  St.  Paul's,  may  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate breadth,  simplicity,  and  a  soli- 
dity reachinc^  to  neaviness.  How 
can  we  tell  wat  the  broad  surfaces 
of  his  ceiling  were  not  left  by  him 
with  a  view  to  subdivision,  just  as 
the  panels  were  left  uncarved? 
Moreover,  if  he  contemplated  mosaic 
for  his  dome,  and  hoped  to  procure 
from  Italy  four  mosaic  artists  to 
execute  it,  what  would  those  four 
artists  have  done  P  That  appears 
to  me  a  reasonable  question  to 
answer,  for  I  take  it  that  Wren, 


whom  people  just  now  consider  it 
the  right  thing  to  magnify,  had  not 
such  confidence  in  himself  as  an 
artist  as  to  have  dictated  to  hia 
Italian  colourists  the  course  they 
were  to  pursue.  For  Wren  was 
essentially  an  engineer  architect, 
the  constructor  and  nothing  more, 
judged  architecturally.  St.  Paul's 
was  built  between  1675  and  17 10. 
In  the  very  beginning,  then,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  Wren  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  internal  bareness 
and  nakedness  of  his  great  domical 
spaces ;  that  they  were  not  in 
geometric  harmony  with  the  cof- 
&red  vaults  and  soffits,  and  so  to 
see  them  cut  up  by  mosaic  decora- 
tion would  have  been  a  very  natural 
desire. 

Now  at  this  time  the  scene-paint- 
ing  style,  as  it  has  been  called,  was 
the  style  followed  by  Italian  artists. 
Sprawling  allegories,  splashes  of 
foreshortened  figures,  clouds  and 
cupids,  were  in  fuUj  vogue.  The 
style  of  Italian  decoration  was 
hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a  school^ 
but  this  is  unquestionably  what 
Wren  would  have  got  with  his 
'  artists '  from  Italy  if  he  had  gifeu 
up  his  plain  undivided  surfaces  to 
their  tender  mercies.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  have  '  reverent  regard '  to 
such  debased  and  corrupted  work  ? 
Or  is  the  public  mind  of  England 
ready  to  endorse  any  decision  that 
would  force  on  any  architect,  I  care 
not  what  his  name,  the  responsibility 
of  acting  against  the  whole  artistic 
sense  of  the  present  age  ?  Clearly 
not.  The  '  agreement '  is  against  it> 
and  conmion  sense  and  artistic  sense 
equally  revolt  from  such  a  notion. 
But  it  is  just  possible  that  Wren's 
intentions  as  to  painted  or  coloured 
decoration  were  by  the  use  of 
mosaic  to  divide  geometrically  and 
by  means  of  colour  the  broad  sur- 
faces, using  ornament  abundantly. 
That  he  was  fond  of  subdividing 
broad  soffits  his  cathedral  abun- 
dantly proves,  whilst  the  dome  of 
St.  Stephen's  Walbrook  shows  in 
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its  decoration  the  same  heavy  ma« 
thematical  mind.  If  Mr.  Surges 
be  anywhere  to  hlame,  it  is  for  fol- 
lowing too  much,  rather  than  too 
little,  this  same  mathematical  ten- 
dency.  What  Wren's  intentions 
were,  if  he  had  any,  which  is  hy  no 
means  settled,  must  be  guesswork, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  we  cease 
talking  about  them  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  real  purpose  we  all 
bve  at  heart,  the  artistic  and  fit 
completion  of  St.  Paul's. 

When,  however,  objection  is 
raised  to  Mr.  Burges's  designs  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  in 
bannony  with  the  best  Italian  de« 
oomdon  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  meet  with  something  more  tan« 
gible.  Of  a  certainty  they  are  not 
in  harmony  with  any  of  the  late 
work,  nor  even  of  bome  executed 
before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Correggio's  large  frescoes  at  Parma 
(1526-1530),  in  the  absence  of  as- 
sertion to  ihe  contrary,  may  pos- 
sibly be  regarded  by  many  of  the 
m1»»  as  tho  best  Italian  decora- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century; 
or  perhaps  Vasari,  who  died  in 
1574,  may  occupy  the  place  of 
honour.  But  whatsoever  artist  or 
school  has  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
oiinds  of  Mr.Parnr  and  other  critics, 
thej  will  I  hope  be  catholic  enough 
to  pardon  those  of  us,  possibly  in- 
clading  Mr.  Bnrges  and  the  exeou- 
tife  conmiittee  in  the  amnesty,  who 
prefer  before  all  other  sixteenth- 
centnry  work  the  earliest  work  of 
Baphael, designed  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century,  and  of  his  master 
Pemgino.  If  this  school  was  too 
pore  or  too  monumental  for  a 
Wlding  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  design  of  the  interior  of  which 
baa  been  so  much  abused  by  one  of 
the  old  Fine  Arts  Committee  (Mr. 
PergaB8on)>  then  why  was  it  not 
excluded,  and  instead  of  using  such 


a  broad  phrase  as  '  the  best  Italian 
architects  and  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth century ' — ^why  was  not  Mr. 
Burges  directed  to  something  more 
definite — a  smneihing  with  which  the 
minds  of  all  his  objectors  appear  to 
have  been  labouring,  but  which,  up 
to  now,  all  the  heat  of  controveray 
and  all  the  struggling  efibrts  of  art- 
critics  have  failed  to  bruig  forth  ? 

After  the  conmion  protest  of  the 
four  members  of  the  committee, 
there  are  individual  objections 
some,  like  Mr.  01dfield*8,  are  as  to 
the  choice  of  artists,  but  such  a 
matter  is  altogether  extraneous  to 
the  design ;  a  few  follow  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  who  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
show  a  worthy  example  of  *  reverent 
regard  to'  Wren,  by  publishing  a 
scheme  with  sketch  illustrations, 
explaining  how  much  he  could  im« 
prov6  the  building  by  destroying 
the  present  choir,  and  turning  it 
into  an  octagonal  plan  surmounted 
by  a  dome!  WTien  Wren's  con- 
struction fares  so  ill  in  the  hands  of 
an  active  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee,  what  hope  could  there 
possibly  be  for  Mr.  Burges  ?  Of 
known  architects,  artists,  or  deco* 
rators,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Beverley 
the  scene-painter,  and  Mr.  Crace 
have  given  the  world  the  benefit  of 
their  opinions.  We  can  gather  no* 
thing  more  definite  from  Mr.  Do- 
naldson than  a  sort  of  Protestant 
shriek  about  the  bedizenments  of 
the  harlot,  which  if  anyone  for  & 
moment  believed  to  be  true  in* 
spiration,  would  consign  Mr.  Burges 
to  the  nmks  of  the  most  degraded 
Jesuits,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  the  service  of  the  bedizened  indi- 
vidual. So  we  may  well  pass  by  all 
this  sort  of  criticism.  Mr.  Beverley 
has  suggested  aerial  tints ;  Mr.  Crace 
answers  him  by  saying  that  thesa 
would  melt  one  mto  another,  and  re- 
sult in  a  mere  haze,  and  in  his  turn 


'  At  p.  273  of  this  gentleman's  HUtory  of  Modem  Architecture,  he  says,  '  Wren  was 
p^  of  an  engineer  than  an  architect' — 'and,  generally  speaking,  he  had  not  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  resonrces  of  architectural  art  —  especially  the  "  ars  celaro 
^t^m"— which  might  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  parading  his  mechanical  expedients  so 
ofitofiTely  as  ha  hM  frequently  done,  and  most  especially  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's.' 
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sngeests  strong  colours  i^arely 
osed,  manifestly  the  wisest  utter* 
ance  we  have  bad  on  the  subject. 
Of  the  many  anonymous  critiques, 
few  are  more  than  mere  words. 
The  Olohe^  once  so  carefbl  in 
technical  questions,  acts  on  the 
principle  that  in  the  multftude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  and 
advises  a  committee  of  architects ! 
Of  all  newspaper  articles  those  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gax^tte  deserve  the 
most  attention,  not  only  for  the 
detailed  nature  of  the  criticism, 
but  for  the  careful  examination 
the  writer  has  evidently  given 
to  the  designs.  Many  of  the  ob* 
jections,  as  for  instance  the  alarm 
concerning  the  fabric  caused  by 
Mr.  Burges's  proposal  to  cut  away 
the  surface  of  the  stone  in  order 
to  substitute  marble,'  go  much  too 
far  to  be  taken  seriously.  Such 
expressions  as  *  Peeping  Toms '  ap- 
plied to  busts  in  circular  medallions 
•—a  favourite  decoration  with  the 
architects  and  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth ceiitury' — are  no  doubt  very 
funny,  but  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. One  serious  objection  is  taken 
to  the  panelling  by  flat  plaster 
ribs  of  the  domical  ceiling,  and  as 
some  artistic  argument  is  devoted 
to  this,  I  would  refer  the  critic 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Stephen's  Wal- 
brook,  the  surface  of  which  "Wren 
himself  cut  up  by  '  mouldings  ex^^ 
cuied  in  plaster.*  As  to  the  objec- 
tion made  to  the  variety  of  scale  in 
the  figures,  I  am  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, for  one  naturally  thinks  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  we  find  at  least  half  a 
dozen  different  scales  in  figures 
far  more  closely  related  in  colour, 
position,  and  material  than  those  in 
Mr.  Burges's  model.  There  is  one 
assertion  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  design  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazetie  might  well  have  supported 
by  reference  to  names  and  works : 
and  as  so  many  persons  seem 
aggrieved  that  the  arohiteot  should 
have  worked  by  himself  and  not 


called  in  the  aid  of  well-known 
painters  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
work,  it  would  have  been  instmctiTe 
to  learn  to  whom  the  Pall  MaU 
refers  when  it  says  that  'manj 
contemporary  artists  have  given 
proof  of  remarkable  power  in  deco- 
rative design.'  I  have  always  been 
und^  the  impression  that  the  deco- 
rative designs  as  yet  attempted  by 
our  leading  artists  were  to  be 
viewed  as  experiments  in  a  field 
they  had  had  so  little  encourage- 
ment  to  cultivate,  and  that  these 
experiments  were  &r  from  being 
the  most  satisfactory  efforts  of  their 
genius. 

Finally,  I  have  no  doubt  Ihat 
many  of  the  fears  expressed  hare 
been  raised  by  failure  to  apprehend 
the  scheme  suggested  in  its  appHca* 
tion  to  the  cathedral  itself.  In 
adopting  this  scheme  in  its  salient 
points  and  general  plan,  and  making 
it  the  basis  of  their  future  action, 
the  executive  committee  deserves, 
I  think,  onr  suffrages  and  not  our 
censure.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  work  may  be 
commenced  on  the  nave  model  or 
design  rather  than  on  that  for  the 
choir,  and  that  the  committee  may 
in  the  meantime  be  induced  to  adopt 
a  lighted  and  brighter  scheme  for 
the  latter.  No  one  with  any  prac 
tical  experienceof  decorative  design, 
however  much  styles  may  vary  and 
however  prejudiced  one  may  be  for 
his  favourite  precedents,  abonld 
withhold  from  Mr,  Burges  the 
praise  due  to  conscientious  work,  to 
careful  study  of  the  models  he  has  set 
before  him,  and  to  a  bold  yet  not 
hazardous  grappling  with  a  very 
difficult  problem.  That  many  of 
his  details  will  be  reconsidered  with 
attention  we  may  quite  believe,  if 
we  as  critics  only  approach  the 
subject  calmly  and  in  the  spirit 
with  which  I  feel  sure  he  hw 
worked — a  spirit  uninfluenced  by 
captiousness  or  jealousy,  bd^ 
anxious  only  to  unite  and  reconcile 
the  best  with  the  most  practicable. 
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rBSB  two  volnmes  of  Mr. 
Motley's  are  sare  of  a  hearty 
welcome.  Hib  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  those  xnental  and  moral  qualities 
which  always  deserye  and  nsoally 
command  this.  When  he  took  '  an 
affectionate  farewell '  of  his  readers 
some  years  ago,  in  closing  luBHisiory 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  we  parted 
iminllinely  with  him ;  for  although 
he  hoped,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  oon- 
tmne  his  narratiye  down  till  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  na- 
tnndforns,  with  the  unfinished  works 
of  Prescott^  and  Macanlay,  and  Ar- 
nold before  us,  not  to  indulge  in  any 
anticipations.  Arslonga.'Vitabrevig, 
It  is  with  real  pleasure,  therefore — 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  an  old 
^nd — that  we  see  tins  new  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Motley's  great  histoiy, 
and  that  we  lose  no  time  in  intro- 
dncing  it  to  our  readers. 

Many  of  those,  no  doubt,  have 
already  made  Mr.  Motley's  acquaint- 
Bnoe  as  a  writer.  Lest  any  of  them, 
howerer,  hare  not,  we  shall  venture 
to  avail  ourselyes  of  the  present 
occasion  for  offering,  first  of  aU, 
Beveral  reasons  why  they  should 
contmoe  no  longer  unacquainted 
with  him. 

Like  most  of  his  great  contempo^ 
nries,  Mr.  Motley  has  removed  from 
Modem  History  the  long-standing, 
and  on  the  whole  just,  reproach,  of 
dnbess  and  onesidedness,  and  made 
^  as  fascinating  as  fiction  and  as 
insimctive  as  science.  I  am  sure 
it  is  sober  troth  to  say  that  the  first 
portion  of  this  histoiy.  The  Biae  of 
theptUcKBepublic,  was,  to  the  bulk 
of  its  English  readers,  a  book  long 
to  he  remembered.  It  had  all  the 
chann  of  the  novel,  and  all  the 


serious  interest  of  the  tragedy.  >  It 
was  the  story  of  an  episode  of  Eu- 
ropean history  fuller  of  horrors  than 
anything  in  English  or,  save  in  one 
instance,  even  French  annals,  for 
the  first  time  so  told  as  henceforth 
to  become  classical.  Of  course  we 
had  heard  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
'  histories  *  of  Holland ;  but  we  had 
a  far  clearer  and  fuller  notion  of 
early  English  and  Grecian  histoiy. 
Ilium  was  more  real.  The  story  of 
the  Heptarchy  was  more  important. 
It  is  not  so  now.  A  substantial 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  his- 
torical conceptions.  Leyden  is  a 
name  to  stir  us  as  Marathon  and 
Bannockburn  do.  Our  associations 
with  it  are  no  longer  polemical  one& 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  and  Haarlem, 
have  been  brought  out  of  their 
drowsy  indistinctness  as  medieval 
towns,  and  their  commonplaceness 
as  manufactories  and  tulip  markets, 
and  we  can  now  think  of  them  as 
creat  centres  of  intense  national  life 
in  which  were  perlbrmed  300  years 
ago,  some  of  the  most  soul-Btirring 
deeds  on  record. 

Names,  too,  were  added  to  the  bead- 
roll  of  our  noble  army  of  martyrs. 
Which  of  us  till  then  had  anything 
like  a  correct  notion  of  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Now  we 
know  his  unchallengeable  worth,  and 
we  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  high^ 
est  types  of  the  Christian  hero,  to  be 
placed  beside  the  great  Alfred,  Saint 
Louis,  Cromwell,  and  Washington.^ 
And  there  are  others  of  lesser  bril- 
liance, but  still  of  excellence  enough 
to  win  and  to  hold  our  admiration. 

If  the  History  oftJts  United  Nether- 
Icmds  did  not  create  the  same  interest. 


*  Tke  Ufa  and  Death  of  John  of  JBamevtldi  Advoeat^fif  Holland  ;  toith  a  View  of  the  Pri" 
8wy  Cameetand  Movements  of  the  Thirty  Yeari  War.  By  J.  L.  Motley,  D.C.Ii.,  LL.D. 
In  2  Tols.    London  :  Murray.     1874. 

*  Freeman's  lHorman  Conquest,  2ad  edition,  vol.  1.  p.  50.  But  Mr.'  Freeman's  com- 
panion of  William  the  SileDt  with  Alfred  is  not  quite  jtfst  Parallels  must  not  be 
loo  closely  drawn. 
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it  was  only  because  the  issue  of  the 
great  struggle  just  described  was 
anticipated.  The  tragic  element  in 
it  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  less ;  but 
the  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  new  political 
combinations,  the  influence  of  the 
new  ideas  on  religion  and  politics, 
are  much  more  instructive.  We 
miss  the  central  figure  of  the  great 
Galvinist  leader,  but  Elizabeth, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  Philip  II., 
with  their  chief  statesmen  and  the 
lesser  lights  of  that  age  of  chicane, 
are  never  altogether  out  of  sight. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  may 
fitly  be  called  a  gallery  of  historical 
portraits.  And  Mr.  Motley  can 
give  us  portraits  which  will  bear 
strict  scrutiny  and  the  closest  com- 
parison with  all  the  pen-and-ink 
likenesses  of  tbeir  originals  which 
exist.  He  has  no  wit.  His  words 
are  not  those  which  give  individual 
character  to  the  page,  and  which  in 
their  happiest  forms  mean  more  than 
meets  the  ear.  He  cannot  give  a 
likeness  in  a  sentence.  But  there  is 
true  drawing  and  true  colouring 
everywhere.  You  feel  it  is  men  and 
women,  as  men  and  women  are  and 
have  alwavs  been,  which  are  before 
^ou.  If  he  has  none  of  Hume's 
inimitable  art,  or  of  Carlyle's 
poetic  insight  and  fire,  which  are 
gifts  no  efforts  can  acquire,  he  has 
a  trait  of  his  own  which  gives 
as  distinct  a  character  to  his  por- 
traits as  the  orient  pearl  and  gold 
of  Macaulay  and  the  severe  English 
simplicity  of  Freeman  give  to  theirs ; 
he  has  a  genuine  Puritan  truthful- 
ness which  is  frequently  as  effective 
pictorially  as  art  could  be,  and  is 
always  much  wholesomer  morally. 
Like  the  fresh  spring  breeze,  it 
exhilarates  and  delights  us,  blowing 
away  some  mists  from  our  eyes  and 
awakening  our  higher  instincts.  It 
is  this  lo^  moral  tone  which  gives 
a  special  excellence  to  Mr.  Motley's 


writings — ^in  common  with  our  chief 
recent  histories.  The  past  is  only 
of  value  to  him  as  showing  the  ways 
by  which  we  have  reached  the  pie* 
sent :  the  ways  and  principles  of  so- 
cial rule  and  government,  therefore, 
which  we  who  are  making  the  his* 
tory  of  the  future  should  seek  and 
should  shun.  The  true  history  of  a 
nation,  he  thinks,  is  the  histoiy  of 
the  battles  it  has  fought  and  won 
with  evil;  in  Kingsley's  words,  it 
chiefly  concerns  things  subjectiTe 
and  spiritual,  and  not  things  oat- 
ward  and  material.'  At  one  time^ 
whatever  theory  of  life  and  higtoiy 
we  might  hold,  we  could  support  it 
only  on  evidence — ^not  usually  proof 
against  the  taunt  of  insufiBciencj, 
and  which  we  too  often  supplemented 
by  conjecture  or  insinuation.  Bat 
the  archives  of  nearly  every  Eoro* 
pean  state  are  now  accessible ;  and 
so  all  but  the  absolute  truth  is  poi- 
sible  on  most  historical  erents. 
Men  speak  exactly  as  they  spoke 
when  Hving.  We  can  judge  tbem 
now  by  their  own  attested  woida 
History  may  have  all  the  vividnesi 
of  a  contemporary  chronicle,  and 
the  falness  of  information  and  im- 
partiality of  a  judicial  Bumming-np. 
If  the  facts  are  allowed  to  speiu:  for 
themselves,  and  are  not  garbled  or 
juggled  with,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  very  form  and  spirit  of  the  past. 
And  if  we  see  them  face  to  face  as 
the  geologist  and  physiologist  see 
the  &cts  uiey  base  their  conclnsioDS 
on,  fiction  will  not  interest  us  more 
than  history,  for  the  lights  and  sha- 
dows of  human  life  will  be  here 
seen  interweaving  themselves  as 
they  do  in  the  life  going  on  aronnd 
us,  only  on  a  grander  scale;  and 
philosophy  will  not  be  more  instmo- 
tive,  for  here  we  shall  have  no  need 
to  guess  as  to  motives,  or  to  imagine 
causes,  since  the  inmost  soul  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  time  is  self- 
revealed. 


'  On  the  Seitnee  ofHistortf.    An  Inangiml  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Uaiverntj  of 
Cambridge. 
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It  is  becaase  Mr.  Motley  has 
thoronglily  adopted  this  idea  of  his- 
torical writing,  and  spared  no  effort 
to  express  it  worthily,  that  his  works 
are  80  valoable.  He  has  no  theories 
to  air.  He  is  not  a  special  pleader. 
He  has  no  programme  of  the  laws 
of  baman  progress  which  he  must 
hare  verified.  With  the  historical 
theorists  he  has  no  concern.  His 
one  wish  is  to  show  ns  what  the 
princes  of  Spain  and  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  were  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  in  other  words,  what 
Romanism  and  Protestantism  were 
immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
when  they  faced  each  other  in  the 
war  of  religious  liberty  as  deadly 
relentless  foes.  And  this  he  has 
accomplished.  What^.  these  really 
were,  not  what  they  professed  and 
seemed  to  be,  we  now  behold  in  the 
dearest,  most  unequivocal  light. 
The  secret  correspondence  of  kings 
and  princes,  nuncios  and  ambassa- 
dors, statesmen  and  generals,  which 
was  never  meant  to  see  the  light, 
we  now  read  in  our  own  tongue. 
Their  plans  and  purposes,  their 
professions  and  pcnrformances,  we 
can  leisurely  look  at  and  compare. 
He  who  runs  may  read.  Both  sides 
of  the  picture,  the  secret  springs  of 
both  movements,  are  seen  at  one 
riew.  We  lean  over  the  shoulder 
of  Philip  U.  at  his  writing-table,  (to 
adapt  our  historian's  words,)  as  he 
spells  out,  cipher  key  in  hand,  the 
luerogljphics  of  Parma,  or  Ghiise, 
or  some  other  of  his  Macchiavellian 
minions,  who  are  pledged  as  in 
Ood*s  highest  service  to  do  his  be- 
hests on  all  the  foes  of  Spain  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  We  enter 
the  cabinet  of  the  cautious  and  as* 
tote  Burghley,  Elizabeth's  trustiest 
counsellor,  and  take  from  the 
privatest  drawer  some  of  his 
intriest  doubtings  of  the  proffers  of 
France  or  of  HoHand.  We  pull  from 
the  dressing-gown  folds  of  the 
fiofUy-gUding  Walsingham  the  last 


secret  he  has  picked  from  the  Pope's 
pocket  or  the  Emperor's  pigeon- 
holes, and  which  will  be  used  at  the 
right  time  to  g^ve  the  lie  direct  to 
their  astonished  envoys.  We  sit 
invisible  at  the  anxious,  deeply 
pondering  board  of  Orange  and 
Bameveld.  We  see  the  latest  move 
on  the  great  political  chess-board, 
where  nations  are  being  gambled 
for,  and  are  to  be  disposed  of  as 
chattels  which  have  no  voice  or 
hand  in  their  own  fate.^  The  facts 
of  the  great  conspiracy  of  the  Pa- 
pacy  against  Humanity  are  fully  and 
unreservedly  shown.  Each  man 
may  see  them  for  himself,  and  each 
is  free  to  judge  for  himself. 

History  thus  written  fulfils  its 
highest  function.  A  period  of 
history  like  the  above  thus  written 
becomes  teaching  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  persuasive  sort,  passing 
in  point  and  rememberableness,  and 
so  for  the  great  purpose  in  hand 
every  way  better  tlum  any  Areo^ 
pagUica^  or  Letters  on  Toleration^ 
or  Essay  on  lAherty,  These  argu- 
ments of  philosophy  are  only  con- 
vincing when  proven  by  those 
momentous  experiences  of  mankind. 
Let  us  have  true  accounts  of  the 
experiences,  then,  mostly  and  first  of 
all.  No  one,  I  should  suppose,  who 
is  really  free  to  think  and  judge  can 
read  them  without  feeling  a  pro- 
founder  hatred  of  intolerance,  a 
deeper  dislike  of  every  form  of  go- 
vernment which  has  tied  down  the 
mind  and  conscience  and  gagged 
free  speech,  and  ajuster  and  intenser 
suspicion  of  the  Papacy  which  did 
this  so  long  and  determinedly ;  and 
all  the  more  that,  in  doing  this,  she, 
being  the  spiritual  power  and  lord  of 
the  conscience,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  committed,  and  openly 
rejoiced  over  the  committal  of,  count- 
less atrocious  crimes,  not  one  of 
which,  (instance  that  marvel  of 
history,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew), she  has  to  this  day  con- 


*  History  of  ihs  United  Netherlandf,  vol.  i.  chap.  3. 
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&88ed  and  deplored,  bnt  impadently 
uaserta  her  mnooenoe  of  ihem,  or 
hergniltlessness  in  doing.^  We  need 
Bach  histories  abo^e  .  most  oihezr 
books :.  for  many  a  day  to  come  they 
will  be  onr  best  teachers,  and  conn- 
sellors;  For  these  reasons,  we  advise 
our  readers,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  to  the  earefhl  perusal  of  Mr.* 
Motiey's  historical  wiitings.  Better 
will  it  be  a  hnndoed  times  for  them 
and  their  children  if  they  give  more 
of  their  days  and  nights  to  him  and 
our  great  modem  historians,  than 
to  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  and 
their '  classical '  compeers.  Modem 
history  must  have  much  which 
is  incomparably  better  for  us 
than  ancient  history  as  found  in 
these  writers  can  have ;  and 
singular  is  the  blindness  which 
does  not  see  this.  It  must  have 
ideals,  political  experiences,  personal 
experiences,  rerified  rules  of  action, 
which  the  other  is  destitute  of.  Is 
it  not  a  shame  for  ns,  with  our  own 
illustrious  names  in  every  walk  of 
life,  to  point  the  moral  and  clinch 
the  argument  as  we  do  with  the 
names  of  some  Oreek  or  Roman 
worthy,  and  a  satire  on  our  own  and 
on  European  history  for  ns  to  refer 
as  we  do  to  the  noi«.ble  incidents  of 
Grecian  or  Boman  story?  We 
have  had  better  among  us  than  ever 
were  in  classic  lands ;  and  our  annals 
from  the  days  of  Henry  Tudor  are 
more  brilliant  iu  deeds  of  true  and 
imitable  worth  than  theirs.  But  a 
halo  of  imaginative  glory  and  the 
golden  haze  of  distance  have  given 
a  superlative  splendour  to  the  fames 
of  antiquity,  which  has  been  ac« 
cepted  for  long  as  real  and  sub- 
stantial. It  will  not  be  so  accepted 
much  longer. 

Mr.  Motley's  new  volumes  will  be 
found  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  their  predecessors ;  the  same  high 
tone,  the  same  fulness  of  evidence. 


the  same  love  of  portraiture,  the 
same  dharm  of  novelfy,  characterise 
themi  The  thread  of  the  History 
is  taken  up  where  ii  was  laid  down, 
and  we  have  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the*  end  of 
the  Twelve  Years*  Trace,  that  brief 
halting'  time  of  aozious  suspense 
which  preceded  the  terrible  Thirfy 
Years'War.  True  to  one  of  his  most 
marked  traits,  Mr.  Motley;  tells  this 
history  in  its  relation  to  the  public 
life  of  the  gpreat  Advocate  of  Hdland, 
Oldenbameveld,  or,  as  we  now  know 
lum  and  shall  henceforth  call  him, 
John  of  Bameveld.  And  he  is 
justified  and  has  done  wisely  we 
tliink  in  doing  this.  Bameveld  had 
for  more  than  a  generation  been  the 
foremost  man  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  know  whose  official  corres. 
pondence,  and  opinions,  and  public 
life,  is  to  know  the  true  history  of 
his  country  during  that  period. 
Bead  in  this  connectioD,  even  a 
commonplace  age  must  be  better 
realised  by  ns,  and  its  events  better 
rememberod ;  how  much  more,  then, 
when,  as  happens  in  the  present 
case,  there  is  muoh  of  the  tragic  and 
heroic  in  it,  and  when  the  most 
heroic  figure,  and  the  one  in  whom 
the  tragio  element  centres,  is  John 
of  Bameveld  himself.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  story  would 
have  lost  nothing  in  effectiveness  if 
it  had  been  more  briefly  and  con- 
cisely told.  Those  passages  descrip- 
tive of  embassies  and  French  affiurs 
— excepting  of  course  that  piquant 
interlude  of  Henry  IV. 's  passion  for 
the  Princess  of  Conde,  and  which  is 
as  instructive  as  piquant — ^might 
well  have  been  shorter ;  they  simply 
distract  our  attention,  and,  like  the 
second  volume  of  the  faahionablo 
novel,  are  sure  to  be  skipped  over. 
The  firsthalf  hundred  pages,  too,  are 
a  repetition  of  events  already  told  in 
the  History  of  tlie  United  Netherlands. 


*  See,  for  instance,  Dublin  Review,  Oct.  1865  ;  Lingard's  brief  and  slight  Heeonnt,  vhich 
cannot  possiblv  produce  a  true  conception  of  that  memoral^e  tragedy ;  and  the  School- 
bookfl  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
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They  come  in  there  in  natural  order 
and  ooonection:  here  they  are 
groaped  as.  in  a  biography,  and  as 
an  IntrodQction  to  the  later  history 
of  Bameyeldi  We  venture  to  think 
this  is  a  miatakew  It  wonld  be  right 
and  necessary  if  these  voliunes.oould 
be  properly  oonsidered  a  ^  separate 
work  in  themseLves.'  But  since 
they  cannot,  being,  as  is  remarked 
in  the  Yeiy  nezc  sentence,  ^4he 
natural  sequel  to  the  other  histories 
already  published  by  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  introduce 
tion  to  that  concluding  portion  of 
bis  labours  which  he  has  always  de« 
sired  to  lay  before  the  public — a 
History  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War ; « 
since,  that  is,  they  are  just  a  few 
more  chapters  of  the  history  of  the 
one  great  struggle  which  Mr. 
Motley  has  chosen  as  the  subject  of 
bislife*s  study,  and  which  he  hopes  to 
lire  to  describe  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close,  then  this  retracing  of 
erents  alreadj  familiar  to  us,  is  in- 
artistic enough.  How  will  it  look 
in  considering  the  work  as  a  whole  ? 
To  his  readers  even  now  it  is  un- 
necessary. One-half  of  the  interest 
of  these  volumes  to  them  arises  from 
their  connection  with  the  preceding 
ones ;  and  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
statesman,  which  is  their  chief 
tbeme,  are  followed  with  deepening 
concern,  because  we  remember  his 
life-Iong  services  as  elsewhere  re* 
lated.  These  are  easily  remedied 
iaolts,  and  the  merits  of  the  work 
:ue  many  and  splendid.  The  Life 
(ihd  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld 
will  rank  with  the  best  historical 
monographs  in  the  language.  It 
ia  a  great  drama,  with  its  se- 
veral acts  and  terrible  denouo' 
m^;  its  various  actors,  noble  and 
if^oble ;  its  many  puppets,  and  its 
one  grand  figure  in  whom  all  the 
iQtei^t  caitres,  and  around  whom 


tagea-  the  storms  of  state  and 
popular  passions  till  he  bows  his 
neck  to  their  fury  on  the  scaffold. 
ITone  of , us.  can  look  on  it  without 
wonder  and  pity  and  many  serious 
thoughts}  nor  can  we  with  all 
our  wisdom  afford  to  neglect  the 
precious  lessons  it  abounds  with. 
History  is  still,  and  was  never  more 
so  than  now, '  Philosophy  teaching 
by  example,'  let  the  Kabbis  and 
Sophists  talk  as  they  may. 

Who  was  John  of  Bameveld  ? 
Ask  every  second  man  you  meet  on 
the  Exchange,  in  the  club-room,  or 
in  the  school  and  college  square,  and 
he  will  tell  you  he  does  not  know, 
neither  remembers  that  he  has 
heard  the  name  before.  Yet  Barne^ 
veld  was  as  notable  a  man  in  his 
day  as  Cavour  and  Bismarck  have 
been  in  our  day!  These  volumes, 
therefore,  will  have  the  same  merit 
which  the  first  of  them  had  in 
so  marked  a  degree*  of  adding 
to  our  historical  conceptions  and  to 
the  number  of  our  illustrious  dead. 
Writers  on  English  history,  or 
English  writers  on.  Continental 
history,  have  indeed  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  Bameveld,  but  they  have 
usually  done  this  in  so  uninteresting 
a  way  as  to  excite  no  further  curio- 
sity, nor  make  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  us.^  Old  Gerard 
Brandt,  in  his  History  of  the Beforma'^ 
tion  in  the  Low  Oowitries^  had  given 
us  a  true  outline  of  his  career  and 
character,  and  Grotius  had  spoken 
as  to  these  too ;  but  these  and  other 
writers  known  to  the  English  reader 
were  unable  to  gfive  individuality  to 
their  sketch,  and  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  put  his  name  right  with 
posterity.  For  it  was  with  Bame- 
veld as  with  the  many  whom  ca- 
lumny or  bigotry  have  victimised 
— the  evidence  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  was  carefully  withheld 


•  Preface,  p.  5. 

'  As,  for  instance,  Gardiner  in  bis  Trinee  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage^  vol.  i, 
209-11 ;  nn^  the  writer  In  the  Encyclopedia  BritannicOt  8th  ed.,  who  gives  twenty  lines 
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from  the  public.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  documents  connected  with 
his  famous  or  infamous  trial  were 
hidden  from  mortal  view,  his  judges 
having  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
bury  all  knowledge  of  their  proceed- 
ings out  of  sight !  But  these  are 
now  open  to  the  student.  We  may 
now  be  spectators  of  those  remark- 
able scenes ;  and  with  Mr.  Motley  as 
our  chief,  though  not  our  sole,  in- 
formant, form  our  opinion  of  them 
without  bitterness. 

John  of  BarnoTeld  (says  Mr.  Motley  in 
his  opening  pages),  adyocate  and  seal  keeper 
of  the  little  province  of  Holland  during  forty 
years  of  as  troubled  and  fertile  an  epoch  as 
any  in  human  histoiy,  "was  second  to  none 
of  his  contemporai]y  statesmen.  Imbued 
with  the  grand  traditions,  and  familiar  with 
the  great  personages  of  a  most  heroic  epoch, 
he  stood  alone  after  the  deaths  of  Henry  of 
France  and  the  second  Cecil,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Sully,  among  the  natural  leaders  of 
mankind.  The  history  of  Europe,  especially 
of  the  Netherlands,  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
without  a  knowledge  of  his  designs,  his 
labours,  and  his  fate ;  without  his  presence 
and  influence  they  might  have  been  essen- 
tially modified.  J[f  William  the  Silent  was 
the  founder  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces,  Bameveld  was  the  founder  of  the 
Commonwealth  itself.* 

He  was  bom  in  Amersfoorst,  in 
Guelderland,  in  1547,  of  an  ancient 
but  poor  family.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  one  of  the  first  civilians  of 
the  time,  and  served  as  a  voltmteer, 
and  at  his  own  expense,  through 
several  campaigns  of  the  great  war, 
in  one  of  which  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  before  Haarlem.  At  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  twenty-nine 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  post  of 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam. 
William  the  Silent  then  lived,  and 
was  all  in  all  to  his  country.  When 
Balthazar's  pistol  suddenly  ended 
that  noble  life,  Bameveld  was  fore- 
most among  the  statesmen  of  Hol- 
Aud  to  spring  forward  and  help  to 


Inspire  the  young  Eopublic  with 
fresh  hope  and  energy  in  its  hoar 
of  darkness  and  despair.    Many  and 
gpreat,  as  well  as  novel,  were  the 
difficulties  which  beset  his  conntiy. 
It   had    baffled   the    prowess  and 
power  of  Spain,   but    it    had  not 
been    recognised    by    any   of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.    To  pilot  it 
through  whatever  dangers  might  lie 
ahead ;  to  be  ready  for  every  com. 
bination  from  within  or  from  with. 
oat  against  the  common  weal;  to 
guide  and  foster  the  national  feel* 
ingsand  opinions,  always  capricious, 
but  especially  so  in  such  a  country ; 
to  give  it  such  a  constitution  and 
such  precedents  in  law  and  policyafl 
would  be  most  consistent  with  its 
instincts  and  its  history — ^this  vm 
the  work  to  be  done.     Who  was  to 
do   it  ?     The  mantle  of  the  great 
Prince  had  not  fallen  on  anyone; 
his  own  son  Maurice  was  a  stripling 
of  eighteen,  whose  shoulders  could 
not  bear  it.     In  the  negotiations 
which  followed  upon  bis  death,  in 
the  first  embassies  to  France  and 
England,  Bameveld    distinguished 
himself  much ;  and  from  these  and 
other  causes,  men's  eyes  were  drawn 
to  him  as  the  man  most  qualified  to 
head  the  counsels  of  the^  nation. 
Hence,  two  years  after,  in  1586,  he 
was  vehemently  urged  by  the  nobl^ 
and  regents  of  the  cities  of  Holland 
to  accept  the  post  of  Advocate  of 
that  province.     From  that  time  his 
career  is  identical  with  the  history 
of   the    Netherlands.      Gradually, 
without  intrigpie  or  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, but  from  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  commanding  power  of  the 
man,  he  became  the  political  head 
of   the   Confederacy.     For  thirty- 
three  years,  till  161 9,  he  continued 
to  be  this.     He  was  virtually  prime 
minister,  president,  attorney-gene- 
ral, finance  minister,  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  whole  Republic ! 


*  Most  writers  who  liyed  near  his  age  express  themselres  in  the  same  way.  This  i« 
-well  shown  in  the  case  of  M.  Burigny,  who  speaks  of  him  in  his  life  of  Grotios  v 
*  that  ^reat  minister  who  did  the  United  ProTinces  as  mnch  serviee  in  the  cabinet  as 
the  Princes  of  Orange  did  in  the  field,  and  to  whom  the  Dutch  are  partly  indebted  for 
their  liberty.'    De  Witt,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Holland/  says  the  same. 
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The  historj  of  these  years  will 
theTefore  be  the  evidence  of  Bar- 
nereld's  character  as  a  statesman; 
the  condition  of  the  Netherlands 
daring  that  portion  of  them  when 
they  were  fiurly  under  his  influence, 
and  the  results  of  this  in  afber 
years,  his  claim  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  posterity.  The  progress 
his  country  made  in  commerce  and 
indastry,  and  the  consequences  of 
its  home  and  foreign  policy,  were 
immediately  due  to  him.  If  we 
bow  these,  we  know  Bameveld. 
And  these  we  all  may  know.  They 
are  the  main  subjects  of  the  noble 
story  of  the  four  preceding  Tolumes, 
TJie  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
londi.  Yet,  I  daresay,  as  remarked 
above,  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  the  Yolames  before  us  to 
acqoaint  the  men  of  our  generation, 
M  if  for  the  first  tmie,  with 
Bameveld's  true  character  and  in- 
finence.  His  personality,  at  any 
rate,  will  impress  them  as  it  deserves 
to  do;  his  life-long  labours  and 
genuine  patriotism  will  be  distinct 
and  appreciable.  They  will  see  in 
him  one  of  the  strongest,  highest- 
aonled  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  saw  further  into  the 
fctnre  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and,  beyond  all  doubt,  Hol- 
l^d's  greatest  statesman.  Consist- 
ent in  his  principles,  and  always 
tme  to  them  in  his  long  tenure  of 
office,  and  daily  doing  his  utter- 
most for  his  country  in  the  sifting 
«^t  wind  of  calumny  and  criticism, 
uis  work,  let  us  look  at  it  as  we 
^y,  will  bear  the  closest  examina- 
tion. Some  of  it,  indeed,  is  in- 
destructible. 

That  part  of  it,  in  particular,  is 
so,  and  is  sure  to  arrest  us  in  our 
survey  of  his  life,  which  relates  to 
freedom  of  worship  and  religious 
l^firation.  Everywhere  else  in 
Qmstendom,  in  Bameveld's  early 
J^^^i  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  had  no  legal  sanction,  and  to 
the  greater  numSer  of  all  classes  it 
^as  either  an  unspeakable  absurdity 
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or  else  the  unpardonable  sin.  For 
full  fifty  years  men  had  been  grop- 
ing after  it  through  seas  of  blood 
and  faggot  fires,  although  unaware 
whither  they  were  going  or  what 
they  should  find.  Bicformers  in 
their  heat  could  not  conceive  of  it. 
Theologians  in  their  closets  could 
not  think  it  possible.  Soldiers  and 
statesmen,  whose  work  was  with 
the  practical  side  of  life,  and  who 
were  wiser  in  human  nature  than 
its  professed  teachers,  discovered 
the  annealer  of  society.  William 
the  Silent  was  the  apostle  of  the 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  first  legislator  who  secured 
worship  according  to  conscience  to 
all  his  subjects.  This  doctrine, 
which  he  sealed  with  his  life,  was 
the  great  legacy  he  bequeathed  to 
his  native  land  and  to  the  world. 
From  that  time  the  Netherlands 
was  the  one  and  "only  asylum  in 
Europe  for  freedom  of  thought. 

It  was  only  kept  so,  however, 
with  infinite  pains  and  perils ;  often 
the  venturesome  little  bark  with  ite 
priceless  argosy  was  threatened  by 
the  fierce  and  boiling  seas  of 
ignorance  and  religious  hate.  The 
leading  statesmen  of  the  country 
were  true  te  the  sacred  trust  com- 
mitted te  them,  and  bravely  guarded 
the  ark  of  their  national  liberties. 
Chief  among  these  was  John  of 
Bameveld.  Against  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  against  the  Leices- 
trianSy  against  James  I.,  and  against, 
be  it  noticed,  the  Reformed  Church 
iteelf,  he  contended  for  the  civil  and 
religious  righte  of  the  State  with  a 
fearlessness  and  eloquence  which 
had  never  been  surpassed.  Clear 
and  strong  in  his  own  conviction 
that  this  doctrine  was  at  once  the 
grand  fruit  of  their  struggle  with 
Spain,  and  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  one  hope  of  the  future  of 
Europe,  he  was  immovable  as  a 
rock  respecting  it.  He  was 
head  of  the  States  party,  and 
in  religions  matters  the  States 
party  leaned  to  a  wide  toleration. 
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Not  only  Catholics  were  not  burned, 
but  they  were  not  banished,  and 
yeiy  large  numbers  remained  in 
their  territory,  and  were  undis- 
turbed in  religious  matters  within 
their  own  doors.  The  leaders  of 
this  party  had  also  a  rooted  aver- 
sion to  any  political  influence  on 
the  part  ,of  the  clergy.  Disposed 
to  be  lenient  to  all  forms  of  worship, 
they  were  disinclined  to  an  estab- 
lished Church,  and  would  have  no 
clerical  interference  in  secular 
affairs.  In  other  words,  they  were 
logical  and  consistent,  and  sought 
to  make  toleration  a  general  and 
genuine  blessing,  not  a  special 
luxury.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
this,  thanks  to  their  opponents,  the 
clergy;  but  they  were  the  only 
body  of  men  in  Europe  who  held 
and  steadily  sought  to  legislate 
upon  these  principles — thus  antici- 
pating centuries. 

To  ensure  their  success  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  extend  them, 
if  possible,  to  other  peoples,  was 
the  supreme,  avowed,  and  uniform 
aim  of  Bameveld's  policy.  In  that 
age  there  was  no  grander  one.  For 
many  years  he  was  conspicuously 
'  the  Prime  Minister  of  European 
Protestantism.'  It  was  for  this  he 
laboured  at  the  desk  and  reasoned 
in  the  council.  It  was  for  this  he 
was  willing  to  be  reviled  and  per- 
secuted, and  to  have  all  manner  of 
evil  spoken  falsely  of  him,  if  by  no 
other  means  it  could  be  attained. 
It  was  for  this  he  created  a  system 
of  public  credit  quite  marvellous 
in  the  circumstances,  so  that  the 
soldiers  of  Maurice  might  carry  on 
the  war  with  Spain  to  a  viotorious 
end.  It  was  for  this  he  left  no 
argument  unused  with  the  Courts 
of  France  and  England,  that  they 
might  see  eye  to  eye  in  a  common 
cause,  and  save  Europe  from  what 
proved  to  be  a  thirty  years'  war. 

All  this  is  manifest  and  undeni- 
able, even   if  there  were  nothing 


else  to  show  it^  from  the  history  of 
the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.    Its  ob- 
ject was  to    secure  to  the  United 
Provinces  all  they  had  been  fighting 
for  during  the  previous  forty  years. 
Their  quarrel  with  Charles  V.  and 
his  son  Philip  II.  was  the  grand 
quarrel  of  that  age  as  to  the  rights 
of  subjects  to  think  for  themselves. 
In  the  defence  of  these  rights  they 
had    spilt    their  blood  like  water, 
outrivalled  in  heroic  deeds  all  an. 
cient  story,    and  now  held   their 
hearths  and  altars  sacred  and  safe. 
But   they   did    so  at  the  sword's 
point.     The    E[ing  of  Spain,  now 
Philip  m.,  was  still  their  lord  and 
master,  and,  could  he  only  prosecute 
the  war  successfully,  their  homes 
and    churches    would   soon  be  in 
flames,  and  their  rights  laughed  to 
scorn.    But  he,  poor  *  simulacrum ' 
of  a  king,  was  unable  at  the  moment 
to  do  this,  his  treasury  being  empty 
and  his  soldiers  weary;    and  sa 
through   his   ministers,  he  opened 
peace  negotiations  with  his  revolted 
subjects.    His  necessity  was  Bar- 
neveld's    opportunity.     The  great 
advocate,  accustomed,  as  no  otha* 
living  statesman,  to  scan  the  politi- 
cal horizon  of  Europe,  was  convinced 
that    the   propitious    moment   for 
honourable,  straightforward  nego-' 
tiations  to  secure  peace,  indepen*' 
dence,  and  fr'ee  commerce,  free 
ligion  and  free  government,    hi 
come,  and  that  there  was  need  fc 
no  more  war.    He  was  fired  wii 
the  prospect.     It  was  not  mere! 
the  fate  of  the  United  Netherland 
that  hung   up<m    the  issue.    Tb 
peace  of  S\  Cnristendom,  the  moi 
considerable  material   interests  « 
civilisation,  and  the  highest  politad 
and  moral  principles  that  can  il 
fluenoe  human  action,  were  invol^ 
in  those  negotiations.     They 
two  years.^    Pariy  spirit  and  ^ 
malice  raged  against  ^ame  veld; 
suits  and  calumnies,  which  we  ~ 
pily  cannot  imagine,  were  showei 


*  History  of  the  Untied  Netherlands,  chap.  51, 
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apon  liim.  In  vain.  Profonndlj 
eonrinoed  that  a  saccessM  issue  to 
these  negotiations  was  of  infinite 
valae  to  his  country  and  Europe, 
aad  autocratic  in  his  influence  oyer 
the  States  partjyhe  toiled  on,  hoping 
against  hope.  At  length  he  over- 
eame  all  ohstacles,  chief  of  which 
were  those  raised  hj  the  Orange  or 
war  party,  and  brought  the  Com* 
monwealth  safe  through  the  tem- 
pest, carrying  all  the  points  he  had 
from  the  first  contended  for — ^the 
most  important  of  which  were  the 
independence  of  the  States,  and 
their  recognition  by  Spain  as  an 
equal. 

Such  was  the  Twelve  Years* 
Truce.  *  It  was  made  and  announced 
all  over  the  Netherlands  by  the 
ringing  of  beUs — ^the  happy  dis- 
charge  of  innocent  artillery,  by  illu- 
miuations,  by  Te  Deums  in  all  the 
churches.  Papist  and  Presbyterian 
kll  on  their  Imeea  in  every  grand 
cathedral  or  humblest  church  to 
thank  Qcd  that  what  had  seemed 
the  eternal  butchery  was  over.*  It 
made  the  year  1609  a  memorable 
one  in  the  world's  history,  and  a 
great  landmark  in  human  progress, 
for  it  saw  the  recognition  by  the 
Cathc^ic  Powers  of  a  Common- 
wealth which  contained  within  it- 
self the  germs  of  a  larger  liberiy— > 
religions,  political,  and  commercial 
—than  IumI  yet  be«i  known,  and 
which,  in  the  natural  use  of  these 
privileges,  was  to  foster  in  its 
bosom  for  generations  to  come  the 
future  libelee  of  the  world.  This 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
considerable  resulte  of  the  Beforma- 
tbn.  Something  had  been  gained 
for  humanity  in  exchange  for  the 
myriads  of  lives  lost  and  the  trea- 
sures spent  in  the  Oreat  War.  A 
step  forward  had  been  made  in 
civilisation.  The  finger  on  the  dial 
had  moved  a  little  onward,  and 
could  not  be  pushed  back.  A  new 
idea — ^the  idea  of  personal,  inalien- 


able rights — ^had  been  added  to  the 
world^s  stock,  and  its  existence  a&* 
knowledged  by  its  oldest  and  dead- 
liest enemies.  It  could  never  die. 
And  the  Truce  was  the  work  of 
Bameveld.  He  had  piloted  the  ves- 
sel through  difficulties  all  quailed  at 
but  himself,  and  plucked  the  flower 
of  success  from  among  the  nettles 
of  danger.  No  greater  work  could 
have  been  done  for  his  country  at 
that  time.  '  If  William  the  Silent 
was  the  founder  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  Provinces,  Bar- 
neveld  was  the  founder  of  the  Com- 
monwealth itself.' 

The  man  who  could  do  this  must 
have  had  many  of  the  lineaments  of 
true  greatness  in  his  character,  and 
belonged  to  the  highest  type  of 
statesman.  He  legislated  not  so 
much  for  the  present  as  for  the 
future.  To  him,  those  lines- 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or 
cure! 

were  utterly  and  cruelly  fidse. 
From  his  own  experience,  he  too 
well  knew  that  the  law-giver  and 
the  law-dispenser  are  the  custodians 
of  all  we  holddeareston  earth.^^'  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  although  Hhere 
have  been  few  men  at  any  period 
whose  lives  have  been  more  closely 
identified  than  his  with  a  national 
history,  there  have  been  few  great 
men  in  any  histoiy  whose  names 
have  become  less  familiar  to  the 
world,  and  lived  less  in  the  mouths 
of  posterity.'  The  second  and  third- 
rate  men  of  his  age  crowd  the 
canvas ;  but  Bameveld's  *  tall  and 
majestic  figure,  his  large  quadran- 
gular face,  austere  blue  eyes  looking 
authority  and  command,  vast  fore- 
head, and  grizzled  beard,'  we  no- 
where see.  How  is  this  P  How  is 
it  that  a  man  who  filled  so  large  a 
place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when 
James  I.  was  King    of   England 


'*  Bupentition  ami  Farce.    By  H.  C.  Lea,  pp.  13,  14.    Philadelphia. 
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8hotQd  have  been  already  nearly 
foreotten  P  Hereby  hangs  a  stoxy 
'which  carries  ns  back  to  the  history 
of  our  own  island,  when  arbitrary 
imprisonments  and  executions  were 
its  disgrace — ^to  the  days  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  and  Raleigh  and  Sir 
John  Eliot  and  Bussiell.  Equalling 
in  pathetic  power  anything  in  our 
annals,  it  is  particularly  instructiye 
to  us  from  what  I  may  call  the 
'modem'  play  of  passions  in  it. 
We  have  seen  the  like  ourselves, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is 
not  of  that  remote  interest  which 
never  touches  us,  and  has  only  a 
statuesque  attractiveness  at  the 
best.  '  As  a  study,  a  lesson,  and  a 
warning,  the  fate  of  Bameveld  is 
as  deserving  of  serious  attention  as 
most  politi^  tragedies  of  the  last 
few  centuries.' 

As  in  other  instances,  however, 
the  immediately  determining  causes 
of  this  obscurity  were  accidental, 
and  thev  were  these  two : — 

(t.)  The  impersonal  nature  of 
Bameveld's  office.  The  great  mis- 
fortune of  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  its  great  pecu- 
liarity at  this  period,  was  that  no 
principle  was  absolutely  settled. 
Mr.  Motley  points  out  this  to  tire- 
someness. It  was  without  an  ac- 
knowledged centre,  a  responsible 
head.  There  were  seven  States. 
Each  claimed  to  be  sovereign. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  popular  re- 
presentation, and  no  proper  execu- 
tive head.  Men's  minds  and  men's 
time  had  been  fully  occupied  for 
half  a  century  in  throwing  off  a 
tyrant's  yoke,  and  in  asserting 
national  independence.  Time  was 
to  shape  these  things  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile,  as  usual,  some  were  to 
be  mangled  and  torn  to  pieces 
among  the  wheels  of  the  new,  self- 
regulating  machinery.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  countiy  was  divided 
among  and  inherent  in  these  States, 
whose  deputies  or  envoys  formed 
the  States-General.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  difficult  legally  and 


historically  to  establish  this  sove- 
reignty as  a  matter  of  right.  In 
this  Assembly  the  province  of 
Holland,  being  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  all  its  six  sisters 
combined,  had  a  pre-eminent  in* 
fluence,  and  naturally  took  the  first 
place  in  all  schemes  of  enterprise, 
and  in  all  political  matters — ^mnch 
as  Prussia  did  in  the  late  Grermanic 
Diet. 

Bameveld  was  member  for  Hoi- 
land,  Advocate-QeneraJ,  and  Keeper 
of  its  Great  Seal,  and  as  snch  led 
its  administration.  And  Holland 
led  the  Confederacy.  Bameveld 
was  virtually,  therefore,  the  States- 
General.  Officially,  he  was  sim- 
ply their  honorary  secretary;  in 
r^ity,  he  was  premier.  '  The  ever- 
teeming  brain,  the  restless,  almost 
omnipresent  hand,  the  fertile  pen, 
the  eloquent  and  ready  tongue,  were 
seen,  heard,  and  obeyed  by  the 
great  European  public,  by  the 
monarchs,  statesmen,  and  warriors 
of  the  time,  at  many  critical  mo- 
ments of  history ;  but  it  was  not 
John  of  Bameveld  that  spoke  to  the 
world — ^it  was  those  "  high  and  puis- 
sant lords  my  masters,  the  States- 
General  "! '  A  singular  and  perilous 
post,  indeed,  requiring  the  highest 
gifts  of  head  and  heart,  and  a  love 
of  country  far  exceedling  love  of 
self  in  any  one  who  should  fill  it 
with  honour  and  advantage  to  his 
country  and  Protestant  Europe,  for 
more  than  a  generation!  Hardly 
anything  but  the  consciousness  of 
wielding  immense  power  for  good 
could  be  fully  gratified  in  9uch  an 
office ;  the  man  who  filled  it  could 
hardly  hope  for  the  praise  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  could  never 
climb  to  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
Although  guiding  the  destinies, 
although  the  informing  and  master 
spirit  of  the  young  Commonwealth, 
he  must  be  content  to  be  as  shadowy 
as  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
his  supreme  concern  and  reward 
being  the  general  progress  of  Euro- 
pean  Protestantism  and  religious 
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libertjr.  The  Commonwealth  was  his 
mistress,  for  whom  he  felt  no  sacri- 
fice  was  too  great.  What  if,  in  re- 
tom  for  his  derotion  and  ralonr, 
she  grew  fickle  and  jealons,  and 
broke  his  heart  ? 

(2.)  The  changed  position  of 
Holland.  Had  that  country,  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  first 
citizen,  maintained  nntil  our  daj 
the  same  proportionate  position 
among  the  empires  of  Christendom 
as  it  held  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
taiy,  *  the  name  of  John  of  Bame- 
yeld  wonld  have  perhaps  been  as 
&miliar  to  all  men  as  it  is  at  this 
moment  to  nearly  every  inhabitant 
of  the  Netherlands.'  And  had  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote  be- 
come a  world's  language,  his  writ- 
ings wonld  have  kept  his  name 
green,  being  worthy  of  attentive 
study  as  containing  noble  illustra- 
tions of  the  history  and  politics  of 
his  age,  with  theories  and  senti- 
ments often  far  in  advance  of  it. 
But  Holland  has  ceased  to  be  a 
political  power  in  Europe,  and  her 
language  is  never  heard  but  among 
skippers  and  merchants.  We  never 
think  of  looking  to  her  annals 
for  those  who  have  won  a  place 
among  the  world's  worthies;  nor 
of  ms^ing  an  ensample  of  men  who 
have  such  crabbed  unmusical  names. 
Worse  still,  we  do  not  even  seem 
to  know  the  infinite  debt  of  obli- 
gation which  European  liberty 
owes,  and  shall  ever  owe,  to  that 
little  strip  of  sandy  inhospitable 
seaboard,  for  many  generations  the 
sacred  Ketreat  of  Freedom,  whose 
free  soil  was  dear  alike  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  the  English  Nonconform- 
ists, and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
and  whose  printing-presses  gave 
voice  age  after  age  to  the  mind 
of  Europe. 

On  accidents  like  these  is  fame 
dependent!  To  correct  this  un- 
avoidably ill-balanced  and  really 
false  state  of  things  on  behalf  of 
both  people  and  princes,  and  to  re- 
babiUtate  the  past  with  the  actual 


and  the  true,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
possessions of  generations,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  important 
functions  of  modem  history.  It 
is  in  our  power  now  to  rise  above 
the  accidental  and  capricious  in 
these  great  and  grave  matters.  And 
happily  everywhere  history  is  now 
regarded  as  '  investigation,'  or  '  in- 
quiry,' as  the  word  originally  sig- 
nifies. Whence  it  will  come  about 
by-and-by  that  many  a  fair  re- 
nown will  perish,  being  built  on 
stubble  ;  and  many  a  broken  or  ob- 
scured one  will  be  restored  on  foun- 
dations proof  against  calumny  and 
time.  Bameveld's  will  be  one.  His 
good  name  has  waited  to  be  righted 
for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  and 
it  has  been  righted.  Well  would  it 
be  for  all  who  are  known  to  &jne 
if  their  good  name  could  bear  the 
scrutiny  which  his  has  borne.  The 
Great  Soul  of  the  world  is  just. 

The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
But  the  mills  of  God  grind  sure. 

The  Truce  opened  a  new  page  in 
the  history  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  so  from  watching  her  splendid 
struggle  with  Spain  stage  by  stage, 
and  her  elevation  from  a  depen- 
dency to  a  free  Conmionwealth,  we 
have  now  to  turn  to  witness  her 
internal  afiairs  and  condition— a 
very  different  spectacle.  Bameveld's 
genius  had  won  for  his  country  the 
political  position  she  heartily  de- 
sired, despite  many  annoying,  and, 
as  it  proved,  prophetic  embroil- 
ments. Considering  the  interests 
she  had  at  stake,  and  the  immense 
influence  possible  to  her  as  a 
powerful  Protestant  state  in  North- 
em  Europe  in  maintaining  the 
fruits  of  the  Beformation,  'the 
balance  of  power,*  as  we  now  say, 
it  vras  devoutly  to  be  vnshed  that 
this  position  should  be  strength- 
ened and  wisely  used.  She  had 
undoubtedly  much  of  the  future  in 
her  hands.  She  was  mistress  of 
the  North  seas ;  was  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  military  power;  hercom- 
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merce  filled  lier  quays,  and  was 
being  extended  wiUi  all  diligence ; 
her  resoaroes  were  many,  and  ber 
people  knew  how  to  develop  tbem ; 
and  if  ber  wealtb  was  not  great,  it 
was  because  sbe  bad  just  come  out 
of  a  forty  years'  war  wiib  tbe  most 
powerful  nation  in  tbe- Old  World. 
Sad  to  say,  bowever,  altbougb  war 
ceased  in  all  ber  borders,  and  ber 
soldiers,  wbo  wanted  employment, 
went  elsewbere.  Peace,  witb  ber 
olive  brancb,  did  not  settle  down, 
instead.  Time  and  tbougbt  were 
now  found,  as  ber  enemies  bad 
predict<ed,  for  personal  and  party 
rivalries,  for  tbe  begetting  and  fos* 
tering  of  jealousies,  for  tbe  scoring 
off  old  grudges  and  quarrels;  for, 
in  otber  words,  all  tbe  manifold 
miseries  of  religious  and  political 
Action.  One  against  tbe  common 
enemy,  sboulder  to  sboulder,  tbe 
same  people  became  rent  into  con- 
tentious sects  and  parties,  wbo  bated 
each  otber  witb  a  perfect  batred. 
Bameveld  was  to  find  tbat  combi- 
nations from  witbin  were  worse 
to  deal  witb  tban  combinations  from 
witbont.  Old  and  grey  in  tbe 
world's  service,  he  was  to  know  yet 
more  of  tbe  malignity  of  partisan- 
shipy  and  ibe  perversity,  even  fiend- 
isbness  of  religious  batred.  His 
statesmansbip  was  to  be  baulked 
by  spites;  bis  life-long  services 
sold  patriotism  ligbtly  esteemed 
and  blackened  witb  every  slander. 
As  we  see  nowj  be  bad  at  tbis 
period  reacbed  the  height  of  bis 
power,  and  was  doomed  to  find 
nenceforth  tbe  shadows  darkening 
upon  every  further  step,  till  at  a 
sudden  turning  on  bis  way  he  is 
lost  to  our  sight. 

Mr.  Motley  will  tell  us  in  bis  own 
words  of  these  things,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be,  as  1  have  said  above,  quite 
*  modem '  in  their  play  of  passion, — 
the  same  as  we  have  seen  at  our 
own  doors. 

The  great  question  of  Church  and  State, 
which  Baroereld  had  always  felt  to  be 
among  the  Tital  problems  of  the  age,  and  on 


which  his  opinions  were  most  decided,  came 
up  for  partial  solatton  about  this  time.  .  . . 
Tbero  was  one  established  principle  then 
considered  throughout  Europe,  the  grand  re- 
sult of  the  Beformation — Cwfut  regio  eftu 
reliffio :  as  impudent  an  invasion  of  human 
right  as  any  heaven-bom  dogma  of  Infalli- 
bility. The  sovereign  of  a  country  prescribed 
his  own  creed  to  his  subjects.  In  the  royal 
conscience  were  included  the  million  con- 
sciences of  his  subjects.  The  inevitable 
result  in  a  country  like  the  Netherlands, 
without  a  personal  sovereign,  was  a  stroggle 
between  the  new  Church  and  the  civil  go- 
vernment for  mastery.  .  .  .  This  contro- 
versy assumed  a  serious  form  in  1 590,  but 
external  pressure  made  a  compromise  easy, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  appointment  of 
Jacob  Armiuius  to  the  professorship  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  in  1603,  that  a  danger 
of  schism  in  the  Church  seemed  impending. 
The  great  war  with  Spain  had  been  made, 
it  was  urged  and  honestly  believed,  not 
against  the  Inquisition,  not  to  prevent 
Netherlanders  from  being  burned  and 
buried  alive  by  the  old  true  Church,  not 
in  defence  of  ancient  charters,  constitu- 
tions, and  privileges — the  precious  result 
of  centuries  of  popular  resistance  to  de- 
spotic force — not  to  maintain  an  amount 
of  civil  liberty  and  local  self-government 
larger  in  extent  than  any  then  existing  in 
the  world,  not  to  assert  equality  of  religion 
for  all  men,  but  simply  to  establish  the 
true  religion,  the  one  Chmreh,  the  only 
possible  creed— the  creed  and  Church  <^ 
Calvin. 

The  original  influence  of  Arminius  had 
been  so  great  that  when  the  preachers  of 
Holland  had  been  severally  called  on  by  a 
Synod  to  sign  the  Heidelbeig  Cateehiam, 
many  of  them  refused.  Here  waa  open 
heresy  and  revolt.  The  churches  called  for 
a  national  synod,  and  they  did  thia  as  by 
divine  right.  '  My  Lords  the  States-Genera! 
must  obMrve,'  they  said,*  that  this  aaaemblj 
now  demanded  is  not  a  human  institution 
but  an  ordinance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  its 
conununity,  not  depending  upon  anv  nun's 
authority,  but  proceeding  from  God  to  the 
community/  The  States-General  agreed  to 
the  synod,  but  imposed  a  condition  that  there 
should  be  a  revision  of  Creed  and  Cate- 
chism. This  was  thundered  down  with  one 
blast.  The  answer  of  the  Oovernment, 
through  the  mouth  of  Bameveld,  was  that 
*to  my  Lords  the  States-General,  as  the 
foster  fathers  and  protectors  of  the 
churches,  every  right  belonged/ 

Thus  far  the  States-General  were  unani- 
mous. But  the  arrogance  of  the  Beformed 
priesthood  had  be^un  to  dig  a  chasm. 
Men  who,  with  William  the  Silent  and 
Bameveld,  had  indolged  in  the  vision  of 
religions  equality  as  a  possible  result  of  so 
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much  fighting  against  the  Holy  Inqufsition, 
vere  perhaps  to  be  disappointed.'* 

Tbej  were  to  be  disappointed, 
and  as  time  went  on  this  grew 
clearer.  The  early  death  of  Armi- 
nias  in  1609  made  a  new  election 
necessary,  and  the  person  whom 
the  choice  fell  upon  was  Conrad 
YorstinB.  Great  was  the  uproar  in 
consequence.  Even  our  own  King 
James  I.,  and  who  had  won  the  prize 
in  so  many  theological  tournaments, 
joined  in  it  with  'a  shriek  fierce  and 
fihrill  enough  to  rouse  Arminius 
from  his  grave.'  Vorstius  was 
never  allowed  to  qualify,  to  teach, 
or  to  preach  ;  and  some  years  after 
the  great  Synod  of  Dort  condemned 
his  opinions  and  deprived  him  of 
his  professorship. 

Events  thickened.  Seeing  how 
things  were  going,  the  preachers 
who  were  disciples  of  Arminius 
drew  up  what  was  called  a  re- 
monstrance addressed  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  in  which  they  defended 
themselves  from  '  the  reproach  that 
they  were  seeking  change  in  the  di- 
Tine  service,  and  desirous  of  creating 
schism.'  They  were  thenceforth 
called  Remonstrants.  Their  op- 
ponents followed  their  example,  and 
drew  up  a  contra- remonstrance, 
whence  they  took  the  name  of  Con- 
tm-Remonstraats.  These  sum- 
marised their  theological  helief  in 
seven  points,  those  in  five  points; 
the  dividing  line  hetween  them 
being  the  doctrine  of  Predestination. 

Henceforth,  in  hnighers*  mftnsions,  pea- 
Muittf  eotteges,  meehanies'  back-pailoiin, 
<n  boaid  heniag-smacks,  canal-hoats,  and 
Sast  Indiamen ;  in  shops,  connting-rooms, 
^nnyards,  goaid-rooms,  ale-houses ;  on  the 
exchange,  in  the  tennis  court,  in  the  mall ; 
tt  banquets,  at  hurials,  christenings,  or 
bridals;  wherever  and  whenever  human 
cnstOKfl  met  each  other,  there  was  ever 
to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle  of  Kemon- 
itr&nt  and  Contia^Remonstrant,  the  his- 
ling  of  redhot  theological  rhetoric,  the 
pelting  of  hostile  texts.  Province  against 
pnmnee,  city  against  dty,  family  against 
nmilj—it  was  one  vast  scene  of  bidwring, 


denunciation,   heartburnings,  mutual    re- 
crimination, and  hatred. 

The  men  who,  banded  like  brothers,  had 
so  heroically  fought  for  two  generations 
long  for  liberty  against  an  almost  super- 
human despotism-,  now  seemed  determined 
to  bring  the  very  name  of  liberty  into  con- 
tempt. Where  the  Kemonstrants  were  in 
the  ascendant  they  excited  the  hatred  and 
disgust  of  the  orthodox  hj  their  overbear* 
ingdetermination  to  carry  their  Five  Points ; 
aiKl  where  the  Contra- Remonstrants  held 
possession  of  the  churches  and  the  city 
governments,  acts  of  tyranny  were  of  every- 
aay  occurrence. 

There  was  a  great  practical 
question  involved  in  this  fierce 
dispute  as  to  dogma  which  had 
much  to  do  with  its  character  and 
consequences ;  and  it  was  this,  that 
the  Remonstrants  held  that  the 
Church  was  subordinate  to  the  State, 
the  Contra-Bemonstrants  that  it  was 
independent  of,  if  not  even  supe- 
rior to,  the  State.  It  was  the 
old  struggle  between  priest  and 
politician  for  supremacy  over  the 
whole  bodj  of  the  people.  But  let 
us  carefully  notice  that  in  this  case 
it  was  a  form  of  it  quite  peculiar  to 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  not,  on  the 
one  side,  an  attempt  to  erect  a 
theocracy  after  the  style  of  Calvin 
in  Geneva,  or  Ejiox  and  Melville  in 
Edinburgh,  nor  a  wish  to  see  instead 
a  church  system  like  Bancroft's  and 
Laud's.  It  was  '  a  battle  between 
the  Union  and  the  principles  of 
State  sovereignty.'  Each  province 
was  sovereign.  As  a  member  of 
the  Union  each  province  was  repre- 
sented in  the  States-General,  and  its 
decision  in  all  matters  was  final.  At 
the  same  time,  the  right  to  regulate 
its  own  religious  affairs  was  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  to  each  province. 
Was  this  a  mere  fiction  and  snare  P 
or  had  its  framers  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  possible  differences  in  re- 
ligious opinions  ?  The  Bemonstrants 
who  were  composed  of  the  better 
classes,  thought  the  protecting  clause 
meant  something;  the  Contra-Be- 
monstrants, who  mcluded  the  clergy 
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and  poorer  classes,  scomfally  re- 
pudiated its  applicabilitj.  A  col- 
lision between  the  centraJ  and  the 
provincial  authority  was  therefore 
imminent,  a  conflict  which  threaten- 
ed theveryexistence  of  the  Union,  and 
touched  the  great  principles  which 
it  was  supposed  it  embodied,  and 
was  its  peerless  and  twice-blessed 
characteristic.  The  question  before 
every  man  was  whether  to  hold  by 
the  States  rights,  for  the  sake  of 
toleration,  although  at  some  risk  to 
the  Union,  or  to  prefer  the  Union  to 
everything  else. 

Which  side  did  Bameveld  take  P 

Bameveld  turned  his  eyes,  as  much  as  in 
such  an  inflammatory  age  it  was  possible, 
from  subtile  pointa  of  theology,  and  relied 
on  his  great  grandfather's  motto  of  humi- 
lity, 'Nil  scire  tutiasima fides*  He  was  no 
theologian,  but  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  he  certainly  was  a  thought- 
ful and  humble  one.  He  had  not  the  arro- 
gance to  pierce  behind  the  veil,  and  assume 
to  read  the  inscrutable  thoughts  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

'  Believe,  and  cause  others  to  believe  (he 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  States  Envoy  at  the 
English  Court),  that  I  am,  and  with  the 
grace  of  God  hope  to  continue,  an  upright 
patriot,  as  I  have  proved  myself  to  be  in 
these  last  forty-two  years  spent  in  the 
public  service.  In  the  matter  of  differen- 
tial religious  points  I  remain  of  the  opinions 
which  I  have  held  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  in  which  I  hope  to  live  and  die,  to  wit, 
that  a  good  Christian  man  ought  to  believe 
that  he  is  predestined  to  eternal  salvation 
through  GckI's  grace,  giving  for  reasons  that 
he  has  a  firm  belief  that  his  salvation  is 
founded  purely  on  God's  grace  and  the  ex- 

Siation  of  our  sins  through  our  Saviour 
esus  Christ,  and  that  if  he  should  fall  into 
any  sins  his  firm  trust  is  that  GKxl  will  not 
let  him  perish  in  them,  but  mercifully 
turn  him  to  repentance.' 

The  great  principle  by  which  his  poli- 
tical life  had  been  guided  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  authority  over  the  sacerdotal 
and  the  military.  To  the  individual  sove- 
reignty of  each  province  he  held  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  lawyer  and  historian.  In  that 
he  found  the  only  clue  through  the  labyrinth 
which  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs 
presented.  No  other  theory  was  tenable. 
To  obtain  union  by  stretching  all  the 
ancient  historical  privileges  and  liberties  of 
the  separate  provinces  upon  the  Procrus- 


tean bed  of  a  single  dogma;  to  look  for 
nationality  only  in  common  subjection  to 
an  infallible  priesthood ;  to  accept  a  Cate- 
chism as  the  palladium  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  State  was  to  depend  for  all 
time,  was  not  healthv  oonstitutionaliam  in 
the  eyes  of  Bameveld.  The  whole  matter 
he  regarded  as  a  struggle  between  the 
clergy  and  the  civil  power  for  mastery  over 
the  State,  as  an  attempt  to  subject  provin- 
cial freedom  to  the  central  authority  purely 
in  the  interest  of  the  priesthood  of  a  parti- 
cular sect.  The  remedv  he  fondly  hoped 
for  was  moderation  and  union  within  the 
Church  itself.  He  was  unceasing  in  his 
prayers  and  appeals  for  mutual  toleration 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination.  He  felt 
that  a  wider  scheme  of  forbearance  was  im- 
practicable. Believing  that  grave  danger 
to  the  Fatherland  was  lurking  under  this 
attempt,  by  the  general  Government,  to 
usurp  the  power  of  dictating  the  religious 
creed  of  all  the  provinces,  his  whole  influ- 
ence and  energy  at  home  and  abroad  was 
spent  in  devising  some  means  of  accom- 
modation, mutual  toleration,  and  Christian 
settlement  of  differences  in  regard  to  the 
Five  Points  in  question,  rather  than  by  the 
proposed  National  Synod," 

Bameveld  was  therefore  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  States- 
rights  party,  and  was  regarded  bj 
all  as  the  head  of  the  Bemonstrants. 
And  in  this  he  was  consistent. 
However  it  might  be  as  to  political 
opinions  with  many  who  held  by  the 
theology  of  the  Five  Points,  ho  at 
least  was  above  all  suspicion  and 
cavil.  To  him  the  two  were  correla- 
tives. He  had  always  shrank  from 
schism,  and  nrged  toleration  among 
Protestants  because  the  points  usu- 
ally in  dispute  were  those  which  the 
best  of  men  might  differ  upon,  and 
had  differed  upon  in  the  early  and 
mediaeval  Church,  without  harm  to 
their  Christian  life,  and  which  on 
that  account,  and  not  to  refer  to  the 
speculative  difficulties  of  the  case,  it 
was  most  wicked  to  make  shibboleths 
of.  He  had  always  upheld  the  free 
action  of  the  States,  unless  where 
controlled  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
the  States-General,  and  he  had 
written  law  and  immemorial 
practice  in  this  on  his  side.    But  all 
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this  mattered  nothing  now.  The 
crj  of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
was  for  the  National  Synod ;  and  he 
was  not.  Was  John  of  Bameveld 
always  to  sway  as,  men  said,  and 
decide  for  nsP  It  seemed  from 
their  tempers  and  their  words  as  if 
he  were  to  do  so  no  longer.  Kay, 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  to  bo 
hooted  at,  and  honndedaa  the  worst 
and  most  worthless  of  men.  '  NU 
scire  tutissima  fides*  was  reason 
enongh  for  this  on  religions  gronnds ; 
his  imperious  maintenance  of  the 
States-rights  more  than  enough  on 
political. 

This  brings  us  to  i6i6.  The 
balk  of  the  people,  of  the  fisher- 
folk  and  wharfingers,  the  boatmen 
and  sailors,  the  cottars  and  crafts- 
men, thought  it  to  be  essential  to 
God's  honour  to  have  the  National 
Sjnod  and  the  doctrines  of  fate  and 
free-will  fixed  for  ever.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  they  heard  of  these 
from  their  preachers,  and  of  the 
baleful  doctrines  of  Arminianism. 
Were  they  not  the  elect?  Had 
they  not  been  the  objects  of  sove- 
reign grace  from  all  eternity  ?  They 
had  been  chosen,  and  could  not  fall 
away.  Nay,  a  firm  assurance  in  the 
trath  of  these  doctrines  was  neces- 
sary to  every  Christian  man.  No 
ray  of  light  fell  athwart  their 
fevered  minds,  revealing  the  awitd- 
ness  of  these  potations,  and  filling 
them  with  wholesome  fear  and 
silence;  and  the  far-off  horizon 
which  encompasses  us  all,  and  is 
never  nearer  to  mortal  eye  travel 
we  ever  so  long,  was  not  dreamt  of, 
and  could  not  be  seen  by  them. 
Their  dogmatic  conceptions  were 
fixed,  and  real,  and  tangible;  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff.  Narrowing 
the  Gospel  in  consequence  to  a 
single  metaphysical  formula,  from 
long  looking  at  it,  this  seemed  to 
them  as  the  one  thing  necessary  in 
life,  and  without  a  belief  in  which 
BO  man  could  be  a  Christian.  Love 
&nd  its  fair  divine  fruits  failed  from 
ftnd  ceased  to  live  in  such  a  burn- 


ing atmosphere.  Calumny,  rank 
and  foul,  as  is  its  invariable  wont, 
shot  up  with  tropical  luxuriance 
instead.  And  so,  ere  long,  the 
saddest  spectacle  this  earth  can 
show  was  seen  in  the  Common- 
wealth— a  great  people  forgetful 
of  the  past,  blind  to  the  future, 
and  maddened  about  the  present, 
joining  in  the  horrid  cry,  *  Crucify 
him,  crucify  him,'  against  the 
statesman  and  patriot  who,  more 
than  any  man  living,  had  made 
them  what  they  were. 

To  no  man  is  fortune  more 
fickle  than  to  the  statesman.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  ministers  is  one 
of  the  largest  items  in  the  annals 
of  most  states,  and  is,  as  it  was 
in  the  present  case,  the  truest 
weather-gauge  of  modern  poli' 
tical  and  ecclesiastical  history.  To 
no  man  are  Solon's  words  to 
Croesus,  one  of  the  best  things  in 
Herodotus,  'Call  no  man  happy 
till  he  is  dead,'  so  applicable.  If 
he  fall  on  evil  days  he  is  neglected. 
If  he  comes  before  his  time  he  is 
misunderstood  and  maligned.  If 
he  holds  office  during  a  period  of 
change  he  is  likely  to  be  swept 
aside  by  the  tides  of  feeling ;  and 
if  it  should  chance  to  be  a  period 
of  religious  change  these  tides  may, 
and  probably  will,  dash  him  in 
pieces.  For  the  one  grand  and 
absolute  necessity  for  him  is  Success. 
Anything  short  of  this  is  failure 
and  inexcusable  fault.  As  with 
Nelson  at  .Copenhagen,  it  is  either 
fame  or  ignominy. 

The  new  favourite  of  fortune 
and  idol  of  the  many  vras  Prince 
Maurice  the  Statholder.  The  fifth 
act  of  the  tragedy  opens  with  his 
becoming  the  head  of  the  Contra- 
Bemonstrants ;  and  from  this  time 
forward  till  its  last  most  melan- 
choly scene,  three  years  hence,  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  heart 
were  freelv  called  into  play.  For 
much  of  this  and  its  oonsequenoes 
Prince  Maurice  must  be  held  directly 
accountable.    He  was  one  of  the 
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greatest  soldiers  of  his  age,  yet,  I 
suppose,  bis  name  has  small  in- 
terest for  us,  save  in  its  connection 
with  'the  great  statesman,  and 
patriot,  and  jurist,  of  which  civili- 
sation will  be  always  prond ; '  and 
it  is  only  too  certain  that  although 
his  escutcheon  is  bright  with  the 
record  of  many  a  deed  of  glory, 
there  is  one  dark  deep  stain  on  it 
on  which  the  eye  of  posterity,  un- 
heeding the  surrounding  radiance, 
is  constantly  fixed,  and  that  is  the 
blood  of  Bamevel  d .  * ' 

I  think  Mr.  Motley  is  unneces- 
sarily timid  in  his  account  of  Prince 
Maurice  in  these  terrible  days.  A 
little  more  frankness  and  candid 
summing  up  as  to  the  probable 
ends  which  he  had  in  view  in  head- 
ing the  majority  of  the  preachers 
and  the  people,  and  as  to  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  continuation, 
the  character,  and  the  consequences 
of  the  feud  between  the  rival  church 
fJEtctions,  would  have  been  welcome. 
And  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
tiiat  he  was  ambitious  and  design- 
mg,  and,  like  all  his  relatives  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Statholderate, 
had  a  covetous  eye  on  the  throne. 
Mr.  Motley  has  no  partiality  for 
him;  and  the  new  matter  which 
he  uses  in  these  volumes  furnishes 
many  fresh  illustrations  of  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  man.  We  form 
our  own  opinion  of  him  from  these. 
It  would  have  given  us  all  an  addi- 
tional pleasure,  however,  to  have 
had  one  more  clear  incisive  judg- 
ment on  a  matter  upon  which 
history  has  scarcely  one  dissentient 
voice. 

Prince  Maurice  was  younger  than 
Bameveld  by  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  soldier  was  now  in  the 
ftiU  flower  of  his  strength,  the 
statesman  had  passed  his  seventieth 
winter,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 


their  frosts.  At  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  father  he  was  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  too  young,  it  was  thought, 
to  have  transferred  to  him  the 
kingly  honours  which  had  awaited 
his  sire ;  but  the  utmost  that  could 
be  given  in  lieu  was  secured  to  him 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Bameveld. 
He  was  appointed  Statholder  of 
five  provinces,  and  captain-general 
of  the  army.  As  the  commander 
of  the  Netherland  forces,  he  had  to 
cope  with  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  day ;  and  did  this  from  the  first 
so  successfully  as  to  prove  that  he 
had  made  war  his  study,  and  was  a 
consummate  master  of  strategy. 
He  at  once  took  rank  as  a  daring 
and  inventive  soldier,  who  would 
probably  be  one  of  the  factors  of 
that  age,  as  his  grandfather  and 
father  had  been  in  theirs,  and  as 
one  at  least  of  his  family  was  des- 
tined to  be  later  in  that  century. 

Unlike  these,  however,  he  was 
only  a  soldier,  and  was  nothing  of 
a  statesman.  Depth  of  nature  and 
breadth  of  vision  had  not  been  given 
him :  it  was  the  present,  and  present 
gratification  which  interested  and 
absorbed  him.  When,  therefore, 
events  took  place  which  made  for 
prog^ress,  if  iliey  traversed  his  par- 
ticidar  bent,  they  were  sure  to  be 
denounced.  The  Twelve  Years' 
Truce  was  a  case  in  point.  He 
declared  it  would  prove  a  pit&ll. 
Certainly,  if  conchided,  his  oocupap 
tion  and  some  of  his  offices  would 
be  gone ;  he  would  be  relegated  to 
comparative  obscurity;  his  feimeas 
a  soldier  would  not  increase,  nor 
could  his  hopes  of  growing  into 
overshadowing  power  rise  higher,  or 
the  chances  of  his  motto, '  Tandm 
fit  surcuhts  arhoTy* — *  The  twig  shall 
yet  become  a  tree'— be  likelv  to  im- 
prove. As  most  men  would  do,  most 
men  being  commonplace,  Mauriee 
opposed  it  with  might  and  main. 


"  BiBtory  of  Holland,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  ThUh  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteentk 
Centnrg.   By  G.  M.  Daviee,  vol.  ii.  p.  560.    London :  John  W.  Parker.    1842. 
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and  in  addifcion  appealed  to  all 
immediatelj  interested,  or  who  be- 
lieved themselFes  to  be  so,  in  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  to  the  clergy,  who  conld  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  Bameveld  in  mat- 
ters of  toleration,  and  had  no  such 
yision  of  the  fatnre  as  he  had.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  and  influence, 
however,  the  trace  was  concluded, 
to  the  honour  of  its  promoters 
and  the  general  gain  of  the  nation. 
Maurice  and  his  connections  were 
well  remembered  and  well  provided 
for;  but  he  had  been  defeated, 
thoroughly  defeated.  '  Jealousy, 
thai  potent  prhiciple  which  controls 
the  regular  movements  and  accounts 
for  the  aberrations  of  humanity  in 
widest  spheres,  as  well  as  narrowest 
circles^  far  more  generally  and  con^ 
dnsively  than  philosophers  or  his^ 
tofians  have  been  imlling  to  admitj 
began  forthwith  to  manifest  its  sub- 
tile and  irresistible  influence.  From 
that  time  forth  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  eminent  statesman  and 
the  great  military  chieftain  became 
inevitable.  The  importance  of  the 
one  seemed  likely  to  increase  day 
hy  day;  the  occupation  of  the  other 
for  a  time  was  over.'  And  this 
antagonism  was  all  the  more  cer- 
tain, that  •  the  truce  seemed  like 
the  taking  away  also  of  his  last 
hope  of  becoming  sovemgn  of  the 
States.  It  is  said  that  he  early 
nontiahed  thoughts  of  reaching  to 
this.  Bameveld  had  even  been 
sounded,  so  men  believed,  by  the 
Princess  Dowager  Louise  de  Co- 
^igny,  widow  of  William  the  Silent, 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  procuring  the 
sovereignty  for  Maurice.  '  But  he 
proved  to  her  that  Maurice,  in  seek- 
ing the  sovereignty,  was  seeking  his 
ruin.  Everyone  was  in  favour 
of  increasing  his  pension,  his  sala- 
ries, his  material  splendour.  Should 
he  succeed  in  seizing  the  sove- 
i^ignty,  men  would  envy  him  even 
to  the  ribbons  of  his  pages  and 
his  lackeys'  shoes.    He  turned  to 


the  annals  of  Holland,  and  showed 
the  Princess  that  there  had  hardly 
been  a  sovereign  Count  against 
whom  his  subjects  had  not  revolted, 
marching  generally  into  the  very 
courtyard  of  the  palace  of  the  Hague 
in  order  to  take  his  life.  Louise  de 
Coligny  was  convinced,  and  at  once 
changed  her  mind ;  Maurice  listened 
to  her  coldly,  gave  little  heed  to  the 
Advocate's  logic,  and  hated  him  in 
his  heart  from  that  day  forth.' 
*Thus,*  says  Mr.  Motley,  and  we 
all  feel  that  the  word  begins  the 
climax  of  the  argument  which  has 
carried  us  along  with  it,  '  thus  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  that  terrible 
enmity  which,  inflamed  by  theolo- 
gical passion,  was  to  convert  the 
period  of  peace  into  a  hell,  to  rend 
the  provinces  asunder  when  they 
had  most  need  of  repose,  and  to  lead 
to  tragical  results  for  ever  to  be 
deplored.' 

If  we  may  not  say  that  Prince  Mau- 
rice watched  for  his  opportunity, 
we  can  at  least  say  that  what  he 
considered  his  opportunity  came, 
and  that  he  was  leady  to  use  it  for 
his  own  ends.  It  was  one  of  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  peculiarities 
of  the  Statholderate  that  it  com- 
bined  widi  it  the  post  of  Captain- 
General.  It  was  therefore  at  once  a 
civil  and  a  military  office,  the  duties 
and  interests  of  which  were  often 
incompatible,  and  certain  to  come 
frequently  into  collision.  As  Stat* 
holder,  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
State  was  bound  to  procure  for 
that  State  peace  and  repose,  and  to 
uphold  the  liberties  and  economise 
the  finances  of  the  Provinces;  as 
Captain-General  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  place  the  army  on  a  footing 
dangerous  to  the  one  and  ruinous 
to  the  other.  As  Statholder  he  was 
the  sworn  defender  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  towns;  as 
Captain-General  ho  had  a  force 
always  at  hand  to  crush  those  rights 
and  privileges  when  they  opjiosed 
his  ¥nll  or  clashed  with  his  views. 
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Kearly  every  public  measure  being 
valid  without  bis  concurrence,  be 
was  tempted  to  thwart  those  mea- 
sures that  were  distasteful  to  him 
by  underhand  and  illegal  means.  As 
Statholder  the  permanent  income 
he  enjoyed  rendered  him  indepen- 
dent and  careless  of  the  smiles  of 
the  States-General;  while  as'  Cap- 
tain-General he  might  almost  do  as 
he  pleased,  as  no  power  existed  in 
the  Constitution  sufficient  to  coerce 
or  punish  him.  Thus  while  he  was 
perpetually  irritated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  opposition  and  restrictions 
on  his  autiiority,  he  was,  as  he  well 
knew,  strong  enough  to  silence  and 
bear  down  all  opposition.**  When 
therefore  the  Keformed  Church  was 
rent  in  two  on  the  question  of  abso- 
lute Predestination,  Maurice  seems 
to  have  felt  that  his  turn  had  come 
when  he  might  try  issues  once 
more  with  the  man  who  he  had 
long  felt  stood  right  in  his  way. 
He  did  not  decide  hastily.  *  I  am  a 
soldier,  not  a  divine.'  His  favourite 

?reacher  was  no  less  than  John 
lytenbogart,  the  eloquent  defender 
of  Arminius,  and  author  of  the 
Bemonstrance.  But  as  the  abyss 
widened,  and  the  wild  waves  raged 
more  and  more  madly,  he  began  to 
let  it  be  known  which  side  he  would 
take,  and  the  part  he  himself  meant 
to  play.  '  I  know  nothing  of  pre- 
destination, whether  it  is  green 
or  whether  it  is  blue;  but  I  do 
know  that  the  Advocate's  pipe  and 
mine  will  never  play  the  same  tune.' 
'Bams,'  said  he,  some  time  after 
this,  in  answer  to  some  Contra- 
Bemonstrant  complaints  about  some 
of  that  party  having  no  better  place 
of  worship,  *  bams  and  outhouses ! 
Are  we  to  preach  in  bams  ?  The 
churches  belong  to  us,  and  we  mean 
to  have  them,  too.'  And  thinking 
the  time  ripe  for  action,  in  Mid- 
summer 1 617,  he  publicly  seceded 


from  the  Kemonstrants  and  vrent 
over  in  solemn  show  to  the  *  af- 
flicted Church,'  as  the  Gontra-Re- 
monstrants  called  themselves. 

The  race  was  now  to  the  swift: 
and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Very 
soon  it  appeared  who  should  win. 
In  everything  Barneveld  was  check- 
mated. His  eloquence  ceased  to 
tell  as  it  was  wont  to  do  on 
his  countrymen's  actions.  In  vain 
did  he  stmggle  against  the  fast- 
running  foaming  eddies  of  po- 
pular passion;  in  vain  did  he 
wrestle  with  destiny  in  hope  of 
shaping  circumstances  according  to 
his  will.  The  very  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  him.  True, 
it  was  manifestly  a  most  unfair 
fight.  The  cassock  and  the  sw^ord 
had  united  against  the  gown.  Who 
could  stand — who  ever  stood— 
against  a  combination  of  these? 
The  meanest  of  the  human  passions, 
envy,  jealousy,  political  and  clerical 
hate,  above  all,  that  deadliest  and 
basest  of  malignant  spirits  which  is 
bred  out  of  subserviency  to  rising 
and  rival  power,  swarmed  about 
and  stung  him  at  every  step.  And, 
sad  to  say,  this  spirit  oflying  became 
the  conspicuous  feature  in  the  con- 
test, now  really  a  death-grapple. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  features  of 
popular  agitation  ten  years  before 
when  the  Great  Truce  was  being 
negotiated;  the  insinuations  and 
misrepresentations  of  press  and  of 
pulpit  were  then  exceedingly  cruel. 
They  were  unheeded.  But  there 
was  coming  a  time  when  this  suc- 
cessful and  wise  statesman,  con- 
scious of  his  own  integrity,  his 
manifold  labours,  and  unparalleled 
experience,  would  find  it  less  easy 
to  treat  the  voice  of  slanderers  with 
contempt.  That  time  had  now 
come.  The  moment  the  clouds 
darkened  on  Bameveld's  path  the 
adders  crept  one  by  one  from  their 


'*  Daries,  voL  ii.  pp.  699-70,  where  the  nature  of  the  office  is  kcidly  described. 
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Mdiogs  and  hissed  at  his  feet^  and 
contiDued  to  do  £0,  and  to  increase 
in  venomonsness  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  chances  of  his  fall. 
Modem  history  with  all  its  iniquities 
has  nothing  to  compare  in  calumny 
with  the  case  of  John  of  Bameveld. 
for,  observe,  the  moot  point  of  the 
contention  was  a  theological  one, 
and  the  pretended  desire  of  all 
good  men  was  a  religious  assembly. 
No  wonder  that  the  Spaniards 
chuckled,  and  the  French  mourned 
OTer  the  enmity  which  was  thus 
wasting  the  strength  of  a  noble  but 
a  demented  people.  Why  this  base 
and  unhallowed  spirit,  if  it  were  all 
for  the  love  of  God  ?  Alas,  for  th6 
spirit  which  has  always  characterised 
oar  ecclesiastical  feuds,  ancient  and 
mcdeniy  and  which  so  seldom  has 
been  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Alas 
for  the  spirit  which  raged  in 
the  seven  provinces,  while  the  Sy- 
nod of  Dort  was  a^tated  for, 
and  which  especially  snowed  itself 
towards  this  one  man !  His  motives 
were  corrupt,  his  principles  impious, 
his  objects  villanous  !  The  clerical 
party  called  him '  atheist ' ;  Maurice 
and  his  minions,  with  their  hundred 
tongues,  openly  spoke  of  him  as  *  a 
traitor,'  bought  with  Spanish  gold ! 
The  ambassadors  of  the  English 
King,  no  unfit  representatives  of 
James  I.,  followed  suit;  and  the 
lago  of  the  party,  the  late  ambas- 
sador of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
French  Court,  breathed  subtlest 
poison  into  the  air  from  his  place 
of  disgrace.  In  following  Mr. 
Motley  through  these  pages  there 
niay  be  many  things  which  will 
seem  outside  of  our  interests  and 
too  antiquated  for  our  sympathies ; 
bat  the  extraordinary  display  of 
hatred,  personal  and  popular,  which 
they  describe  will  have  all  the 
freshness  of  to-day.  Slander,  like 
the  sphinx,  never  changes:  her 
features  are  always  the  same. 

The    Prince,    now    become   the 
Prince  of  Orange,  cared  for  none 


of  these  things.  His  noble  quarry 
was  in  his  grip,  and  his  eye  kindled 
at  the  thought.  '  I  will  grind  the 
Advocate  and  all  his  party  to  fine 
meal,'  he  said.  So  the  lyin^  and 
blackguard  lampooners  had  full 
swing.  It  mattered  nothing  though 
Bameveld  and  his  friends  com- 
plained. It  was  clear  who  was 
master,  and  who  wanted  to  be  more 
than  master.  *It  moves  the  gall 
of  an  honest  man,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  to 
turn  over  those  long-forgotten  pages 
and  mark  the  depths  to  which  theo- 
logical and  pohtical  party  spirit 
could  descend.  .  .  Blackened  daily 
all  over  by  a  thousand  trowels,  the 
purest  and  noblest  character  must 
have  been  defiled,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  incrustation  upon 
the  Advocate's  fame  should  have 
lasted  so  long.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  quite  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  extent  and  power  of  slander 
without  a  study  of  the  career  of  the 
Advocate  of  Holland.' 

But  although  'Bameveld's  soul 
could  no  longer  animate  with 
courage  a  whole  people,'  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  influence  over  the  States 
of  Holland.  The  Prince  and  his 
party  knew  very  well  that  the  Synod 
would  not  be  legal,  and  would  pro- 
bably never  be  held  without  tJieir 
consent;  and  their  consent  to  a 
deliberate  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  express  sanctioning 
of  intolerance  in  religious  matters, 
they  steadfastly  .  refused  to  give. 
And  there  were  many  like-minded 
men  throughout  the  Provinces.  In 
these  circumstances,  what  was  to  be 
done?  The  Synod  must  be  held. 
The  Prince  durst  not  now  recede  a 
single  inch.  If  resolved  therefore 
to  carry  his  point,  he  must  either 
compel  and  coerce  those  whom  he 
suspected  would  not  crouch  to  him, 
or  he  must  revolutionise  the  Pro- 
vinces. Either  way  was  to  act 
tyrannically.  It  had  not  entered 
into  the  popular  imagination  that 
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he  would  do  either.  But  the  am- 
bassador of  Jumes  I.  and  the  ex- 
treme members  of  the  clerical  party 
were  ever  at  his  right  hand ;  *^  and 
as  Gaptain-General  he  knew  that  at 
least  his  soldiers  could  be  relied  on. 
He  accordingly  decided,  perhaps 
was  partly  diiven  to  decide,  what 
he  should  do ;  and  with  a  wariness 
and  tact  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
making  his  hold  sure  at  every  step, 
he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
like  one  strong  in  his  integrity. 

Early  in  the  following  year, 
1618,  Maurice  set  himself  to  re- 
volutionise the  Provinces.  He,  first 
*cf  all,  handled  the  smaller  and  luke- 
warm magistracies,  and,  finding 
nothing  to  fear,  he  went  from  town 
to  town  with  his  body-guard  and 
halberdiers,  purging  their  boards  of 
magistrates  according  to  his  plea- 
sure,  and  retaining  only  those 
devoted  to  the  Synod  and  himself. 
For  these  acts,  as  arbitrary  as  any 
of  Alva's,  he  gave  adroit  pretexts 
and  pleasant  promises.  It  was  an 
unavoidable  duty,  forced  upon  him 
by  the  disorders  and  dissensions 
which  had  lately  disgraced  so  many 
of  the  towns ;  disorders  and  dissen- 
sions, he  said,  which  would  be 
amicably  settled  at  the  forthcoming 
National  Synod.  And  as  if  the 
people  had  Hved  and  fought  in  vain, 
or  been  suddenly  bereft  of  their 
senses,  in  many  places  they  voted 
him  thanks  for  his  gracious  care  of 
their  interests,  Amsterdam,  the 
Venice  of  the  North,  being  particu- 
larly demonstrative  of  her  enthu- 
siasm, salvos  of  cannon,  and 
orange-coloured  banners.  Had  Bar* 
neveld  been  wrong  in  suspecting 
the  Prince  of  aiming  at  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  entire  country  P 

One  part  of  Maurice's  programme 
had  thus  been  gone  through  very 
satisfactorily;  we  other  part  was 


yet  to  do.     But  everything  looked 
well,  and  betokened  success. 

At  this  supreme  moment  (says  Mr. 
Hotley  in  one  of  his  characteristic  pas- 
sages) Barneveld  wished  to  have  a  personal 
internew  with  the  Prince.  Although  dis- 
couraged he  was  not  despondent,  and  was 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable. 
He  had  stood  at  the  side  of  Maurice  and 
of  Maurice's  groat  father  in  darker  hours 
even  Uian  these.  They  had  turned  to  him 
on  all  trying  and  tragical  occasions,  and 
had  never  found  his  courage  wavering  or 
his  judgment  at  fiiult.  '  Not  a  friend,  but 
a  father,'  thus  had  Maurice  with  his  own 
lips  described  the  Advocate  to  the  widow 
of  William  the  Silent  Incapable  of  an 
unpatriotic  thought^  animated  by  sincere 
desire  to  avert  evil  and  procure  moderate 
action,  Barneveld  saw  no  reason  whatever 
why,  despite  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done,  he  should  not  once  more  hold  council 
with  the  Prince. 

On  August  17  Barneveld  mado  his 
a{>pearance  at  the  apartments  of  the  Stat- 
holder.  The  two  great  men  on  whom  the 
fabric  of  the  Republic  had  so  long  rested 
stood  face  to  face  once  more.  The  Advo- 
cate, with  long  grey  beard  and  stem  blue 
eye,  haggard  with  illness  and  anxiety,  tall 
but  bent  with  aae,  leaning  on  his  sta£f  and 
wrapped  in  blade  velvet  coat— an  imposing 
majg^sterial  figure;  the  florid,  plethoric 
Prince  in  brown  doublet,  big  russet  boots, 
narrow  ruff,  and  shabby  felt  hat  with  its 
strinff  of  diamonds,  with  hand  clntohed  on 
swoxd  hilt,  and  eyes  Aill  of  angry  menace, 
the  very  type  of  the  highborn,  imperious 
soldier — thus  they  surveyed  each  other  as 
men,  once  friends,  between  whom  a  gulf 
had  opened. 

Baniereld  sought  to  convince  the  Prince 
that  in  his  opposition  to  him  no  disrespect 
had  been  intended  to  him,  no  invasion  of 
his  constitutional  rights,  and  that  on  his 
nart  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  House  of 
Nassau  had  suffisred  no  change.  He  re- 
peated his  nsnal  incontrovertible  aigu- 
ments  against  the  Synod,  as  illegal  and 
directly  tending  to  subject  the 'magistracy 
to  the  priesthood,  a  course  of  things  whi£ 
eight-and-twenty  years  before  had  nearly 
brought  destruction  on  the  countrj  and  led 
both  the  Prince  and  himself  to  captivity  in 
a  foreign  land.  .  .  . 

Barneveld  used  in  vain  the  powers  of 
argument  bj^  which  he  had  guided  Idngs 
and  republics,  cabinets    and  assemblies. 


"Davies,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  and  see  authorities.    Encyclopedia  JlfetropolUana,  toL  sdiL 
p.  619. 
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dnniig  so  many  vears.  His  eloquence  fell 
powerless  upon  we  iron  tacitamity  of  the 
§Utholder.  Maurice  had  expressed  his  de- 
ternuDation,  and  had  no  other  argument  to 
sustain  it  but  bis  usual  exasperating  silence. 
The  interview  ended  as  hopelessly  as  had 
bean  anticipated,  and  the  Prince  and  the 
Advocate  separated  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth. 

'  One  must  pray  to  God/  wrote  the  rene- 
rablfl  statesman  the  day  after  to  the  am- 
bassador in  London,  *  that  everything  may 
prosper  to  His  honour  and  the  welfare  of  the 
ooantiy.  We  live  in  a  world  where  every- 
thing is  interpreted  to  the  worst.  1  place 
mj  trust  in  God  the  Lord  and  in  my 
upright  aDd  conscientious  determination  to 
serve  the  country,  his  Excellency,  and  the 
nligion  in  which,  through  God's  grace,  I 
hope  to  continue  to  the  end." 

Bat  hifl  Excellency  wanted  no 
more  of  his  service ;  the  Calvinists 
no  more  of  his  '  determination  '  in 
reHgioQs  matters.  The  programme 
wBs  not  yet  ezhansted,  however ;  a 
tromp  card  still  remained  in  hand. 
But  now  that  the  Synod  was  samv 
moned,  and  the  magistracies  were 
servile,  was  it  worth  while  using  it  P 
Maurice,  like  a  gamester  who  feels 
certain  he  shall  win,  and  have  the 
thinff  he  desires,  did  not  hesitate ; 
siakmg  eyerything  on  the  issne^ 
in  an  evil  hour  he  played  his  game 
ont  On  the  a9th  August  i6iS, 
Bameveld  was  arrested  in  the  name 
of  the  States-General,  on  his  way 
to  the  Assembly  of -the  States  of 
Holland,  at  once  carried  off  a  pri- 
soner, and  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
Statholder's  rooms. 

So  much  of  the  Life  of  John  of 
Bameveldj  I  think,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  sketch  for  our  readers ;  but 
his  Deaths  which  may  be  said  to 
begin  from  this,  must  be  read  in 
Hr.  Motley's  most  true  and  tender 
pages.  It  is  a  spectacle  at  which 
Humanity  covers  her  eyes,  and  is 
dumb. 

On  the  day  of  the  execution,  a  formal 


ontiT  was  made  in  the  register  of  the  States 
of  Holland : — 

•Monday,  13th  May,  1619. — To-day 
was  executed  with  the  sword  here  in  the 
Hague,  on  a  scafR>ld  thereto  erected  in  the 
Brunehof,  before  the  steps  of  the  great 
hall,  Mr.  John  of  Barneveld,  in  his  life 
Knight,  Lord  of  Berkel,  Rodenrys,  &c., 
Advocate  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland, 
for  reasons  expressed  in  tho  sentence  and 
otherwise,  with  confiscation  of  his  property, 
after  he  had  served  the  State  thirty-three 
years,  two  months,  and  five  days,  since 
8th  March,  1586 ;  a  man  of  great  activity, 
business,  memory,  and  wisdom — yes,  ex- 
traordinary in  every  respect.  He  that 
stands,  let  him  see  that  he  does  not  fall, 
and  may  God  be  merciful  to  his  soul. 
Amen ! '    (Vol.  ii.,  392.) 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years,  seven  months,  and  eighteen 
days. 

Leaving  the  doomed  patriot  in 
his  lonely  prison,  where  at  least  no 
remorse  or  ill  thoughts  haunted  and 
harassed  him,  we  turn  for  a  moment 
to  other  matters.  The  Synod,  from 
which  so  many  blessings  were  to 
flow,  met  at  Dort  on  the  13th  of 
November  of  this  same  eventful 
year.  It  sat  for  seven  months ;  but 
as  a  Scotchman,  who  was  present, 
keenly  remarked,  '  it  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  jest  to  all  posterity.'  ^^ 
Did  it  clear  up  the  awful  questions 
it  debated?  Which  ofus  is  aware  of 
any  benefit  he  enjoys  from  its  learned 
and  lengthy  discussions?  It  was 
very  sensible,  however,  of  its  own 
importance,  for  it  believed  that  '  Us 
miracuUms  labours  had  caused  hell 
itself  to  tremlle,*  Although  not  com- 
petent to  speak  as  to  that,  we  are 
perfectly  certain  it  hindered  the 
kingdom  of  God;  Its  canons  made 
for  dispeace ;  they  proposed  no  one 
single  measure  of  conciliation ; 
they  therefore  caused  a  still  wider 
alienation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Galvimsts  than  had  already  ex- 
isted, which  had  very  disastrous 
consequences  for  European  Protes* 


"  Vol  ii.  pp.  239-245. 

'*  Brandt,  SUUry  ofBtfomuUion  in  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  London :  1722. 
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tantism  in  the  great  war  jnst  open- 
ing; and  when  they  were  carried 
out  by  the  civil  authorities  they  led 
to  the  banishment  of  thousands,  to 
imprisonments,  to  fines,  to  frauds, 
to  all  the  miseries  and  mischiefs  of 
persecution.  Were  it  not,  indeed, 
for  the  change  of  names,  we  might 
imagine  ourselves,  as  we  read  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  which  the  Gal- 
vinist  Christians  considered  them- 
selves bound  to  inflict  upon  their 
Arminian  brethren,  to  have  turned 
some  pages  back  in  Netherlands 
histoiy,  and  to  be  reading  again  the 
penal  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  Philip  11.^®  And  for  predicting 
these  results  with  a  prophetic  ear- 
nestness, and  for  labouring  night 
and  day  to  prevent  them,  as  none  of 
thetheologians  knew,Bameveld  had 
been  denounced  as  '  an  atheist,'  and 
vilified  by  every  foul  and  false 
name !  So  strange,  yet  so  consist- 
ent is  human  nature.  In  so  many 
ways  does  History  repeat  itself. 

Who,  looking  at  these  things, 
will  say  that  the  Synod  had  not  a 
sinister  influence  on  the  fiite  of  the 
illustrious  prisoner  who  had  so  long, 
'with  upright  and  conscientious 
determination,'  opposed  it?  No- 
body can  deny  that  at  least  it  is 
probable  it  had.  i^  The  chief  of 
the  Bemonstrants  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  tender  mercies,  and  not 
a  finger  was  lifted  on  his  behalf. 

And  what  of  the  Prince  ?  Maurice 
was  now  sovereign  in  all  but  name. 
But  Nemesis  pursued  him.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  his  fame 
(and  for  his  country)  if  he  had 
breathed  his  last  on  the  plains  of 
Nieuport.  From  that  time  he 
added  no  more  leaves  to  his  lau- 
rels; wlule  as  a  statesman  he 
§  roved  himself  simply  incapable. 
*he  truth  is  that  by-and-by  a  dis- 


tempered spirit  took  possession  of 
him  as  it  did  Saul  the  King.  There 
were  reasons  enough  for  it,  no 
doubt.  He  had  risked  everything 
in  grasping  at  power,  and  found, 
as  he  had  been  foretold,  that  it 
would  prove  his  ruin.  In  destroy- 
ing his  illustrious  rival  he  had  cut 
the  ground  from  underneath  him- 
self. The  stay  and  support  of  his 
fortunes  was  gone;  the  hand  that 
had  always  been  able  to  place 
money  and  troops  at  his  disposal 
the  instant  he  needed  them  was  in 
the  grave.  In  packing  the  magis- 
tracies, and  in  aUowing  the  canons 
of  the  Synod  to  be  carried  out 
against  theBiemonstrants,  he  greatly 
weakened  the  general  goyemment. 
The  ablest,  most  upright,  most  un- 
selfish men  of  the  nation  were 
either  banished  or  deprived  of  their 
offices;  and  those  who  filled  them 
took  their  cue  from  their  master, 
and  fattened  themselves  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  mob,  which  had 
before  cherished  him  as  an  idol, 
was  now  silent  as  he  passed  along ; 
or  if  his  ears  were  greeted  by  any 
sound,  it  was  by  the  hateful  one  of 
Barneveld!  The  woe  denounced 
by  the  prophet  against  him  that 
coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his 
house  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  '  God  hath  aban- 
doned me.'  History  has  few  names 
between  whose  early  and  declining 
days  there  is  so  melancholy  a  con- 
trafit.  The  tree  fell  ere  little  more 
than  half-grown.  Himself  beloved 
not  last ;  the  ends  he  aimed  at  were 
not  his  country's,  his  God's,  and 
truth's. 

But  if  not  his,  they,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  men  now 
began  to  see  and  own,  had  been 
always  those  of  the  murdered  Ad- 


"  Darieff,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 

**  Brandt  says  it  was  '  the  opinion  of  the  Synodical  members  that  the  authority  of  the 
Synod  could  never  be  established  whilst  his  head  continued  on  his  shoulders,'  &c.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  373- 
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vocate.  While  that  generation  lived, 
no  justice  of  course  was  possible  to 
his  memory ;  but  afler  years,  which 
brought  better  feelings  and  sober- 
ing experiences,  brought  also  juster 
opinions.  Men  spoke  of  him  as  a 
Father  of  his  country ;  as  a  Martyr 
for  her  rights  and  privileges. 
And  as  no  one  could  then  with  the 
least  show  of  truth,  so  no  one  will 
now,  gainsay  his  right  to  those 
sacred  names,  or  say  he  is  not  as 


noble  an  example  of  witnessing  for 
constitutional  liberty  as  any  oven 
in  our  own  incomparable  history. 
Let  us,  therefore,  reverb  his  me- 
mory, and  find  room  for  him 
among  our  Immortals.  Never 
statesman  more  upright,  never 
patriot  purer,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  party  rage,  and  the  stony- 
hearted malice  of  jealousy  and  am- 
bition, than  the  venerable  and  vir- 
tuous John  of  Bameveld.^^ 

Alexander  Falconer. 


*•  Daries's  History  of  Holland,  toI.  ii.  chap.  t.  ;  Encyclopedia  Metrojtolitana,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  620;  Brandt,  vol.  iii.  p.  371. 
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GREENWICH  SCHOOL  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 
Bt  an  Old  Boy. 


I  RECENTLY  read  in  a  Naval 
Gazette  a  description  of  an  en- 
tertainment given  to  tHe  Greenwich 
school-boys,  Mrs.  Bumej  presiding 
at  the  piano.  The  announcement 
set  me  a- thinking,  for  I,  too,  had  been 
a  Greenwich  boy  some  forty  years 
since ;  but  in  those  hard  times  we 
were  never  entertained,  except  with 
harshness  and  semi-starvation.  In 
defiance  of  this,  we  were  a  sturdier 
set  than  those  who  now  mope  about 
the  cloisters  of  the  grand  old  build- 
ing. The  majority  were  the  sons  of 
that  splendid  race  of  seamen  who 
had  made  the  name  of  England  re- 
spected and  feared  wherever  her 
flag  was  unfurled.  On  certain  days 
we  used  to  march  to  the  Painted 
HaU,  where  many  a  boy  would 
proudly  point  to  some  picture  of  a 
naval  battle  in  which  his  father  or 
uncle  had  borne  a  distiDguished 
part,  and  in  rare  instances,  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  could  be  pointed 
out,  leaping,  sword  in  hand,  on  the 
enemy's  deck,  or  cutting  his  way 
through  a  cumbrous  boarding  net- 
ting. If  a  boy  thus  illustrated  in 
the  rolls  of  fame  happened  to  be  of 
a  generous  nature,  and  a  good 
fighter,  his  influence  over  his  fel- 
lows knew  no  bounds  ;  and  he  could 
at  any  moment  draw  an  admiring 
audience,  whose  young  eyes  would 
glisten  as  he  related  the  doughty 
deeds  of  his  ancestors.  Doubtless, 
many  of  these  were  highly  coloured, 
but  that  only  added  to  their  trrai' 
aemhlancsy  for  a  firm  article  of  our 
creed  was  expressed  in  the  doggerel 
rhyme — 

One  Frenchman  thnished  two  Fortuguee, 
Down  came  an  Englishman  and  beat  all 
three. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  hun- 
dreds  of  naval  veterans  had  been 
cast  on  shore  to  feed  and  educate 
a  fiftmily  on  the  munificent  half-pay 
of  five  shillings  per  diem.  Aye,  and 


they  did  it  too ;  but  only  with  the 
practice  of  a  self-denial  which  the 
men  of  this  generation  never  dream 
of  or  could  believe  practicable.  In 
my  time,  every  boy  entered  the 
school  with  the  fixed  intention  of 
becoming  a  sailor,  either  in  the  nayy 
or  merchant  service,  and  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  at  this  day  they 
have  no  superiors  in  either  service. 
Almost  the  whole  staff  of  navy 
surveyors  were  educated  in  the 
school,  and  no  inconsiderable  nam- 
ber  of  commanders  of  our  finest 
merchant  ships.  Why  was  this 
noble  institution  so  remodelled 
that  its  original  character  was  to- 
tally destroyed,  and  the  funds  de- 
fiected  to  other  purposes  of  doubt- 
ful national  utility  P  At  the  present 
day,  the  son  of  the  poor  navaJ  or 
marine  officer  has  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  free  or  even  a  reasonably 
cheap  education.  The  Royal  Naval 
School  at  New  Cross  does  not  meet 
this  want,  as  the  terms  are  now  50/. 
per  annum,  and  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  few  officers  can  afford  to  pay 
such  a  sum  unless  they  have  private 
means.  The  result  is  the  closing  of 
the  doors  of  the  public  services  to 
the  children  of  those  who  certainly 
have  a  claim  on  their  country's 
gratitude.  I  am  not  aware  if  the 
present  Greenwich  boys  are  drafted 
into  the  Mercantile  or  Royal  navies, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  sliort  time 
since  not  five  per  cent,  joined  either 
service.  They  were  educated  above 
their  position  in  life,  and  very  na- 
turally refused  to  follow  the  calling 
of  their  father.  Occasionally  I  hare 
met  one  of  them  on  the  lower  deck  of 
a  man-of-war,  or  the  forecastle  of  a 
merchant  ship,  in  which  case  he 
was  sure  to  be  the  sea-lawyer  of  the 
mess,  more  ready  to  discuss  politics 
than  to  mount  the  rigging  on  a 
dark,  squally  night. 
This,  however,  does  not  concern 
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the  Greenwich  School  of  forty  years 
smce ;  and  it  is  of  that  I  wish  to  write 
down  some  recollections,  which, 
however  trivial,  have  the  merit  of 
being  true  in  every  particular. 

One  dreary  day  in  April  I 
found  myself  in  the  surgery  of  the 
college  where  the  boys  were  exa- 
mined by  the  house-surgeon.  This 
man  was  &miliarly  spoken  of  in 
the  school  as  the  butcher,  and  the 
boys  used  shndderingly  to  relate  his 
many  acts  of  cruelty.  He  was  a 
short-set,  powerful  man,  with  a  bald 
head  and  a  large,  coarse  month, 
which  hekept  habitually  compressed. 
Bidding  me  to  strip  in  a  surly 
voice,  snch  as  tyrants  of  the  old 
school  used  when  some  nnfortunate 
blue-jacket  or  marine  was  brought 
to  the  gangway,  he  canght  hold  of 
one  of  my  arms  and  turned  my 
face  to  the  wall.  At  the  same  instant 
the  door  of  a  closet  opened  with  a 
spring,  and  I  found  myself  con* 
fronted  by  the  gigantic  skeleton  of 
a  man.  I  subsequently  heard  that 
the  orig^al  owner  of  this  skeleton 
had  been  hanged  for  murdering  with 
a  blow  of  a  poker  a  wardmate  in  the 
college.  This  experiment  on  the 
nerves  of  a  boy  of  eleyen  years  of 
ago  was  no  inapt  illustration  of  the 
shameless  brutality  which  prevailed 
in  every  department  of  the  school. 
I  was  a  weak  but  healthy  youngster  ; 
ftud,  having  stood  this  test  on  my 
nerves  satisfactorily,  I  was  declared 
eligible  for  entry,  to  my  poor 
other's  great  rehef,  and  inyested 
with  the  uniform  of  the  school,  com- 
fortable enough  in  itself,  but  with, 
out  any  change  for  winter  or 
summer,  or  any  article  of  under- 
clothing but  a  coarse  check  shirt. 
This,  I  presume,  was  to  make  us 
hardy  in  body,  just  as  the  meagre 
food  was  supposed  to  keep  our 
young  minds  clear  to  receive  ma- 
thematical truths.  The  cap  was 
particularly  objectionable,  being 
formed  out  of  three  pieces  of  shoe- 
leather,  which  we  had  to  polish 
every   morning    with    our    shoes. 


When  the  wearers  were  caught  in 
a  shower  of  rain,  the  blacking  used 
to  stream  down  their  faces  and 
necks,  but  no  one  bothered  his 
head  about  snch  a  trifle  so  long 
as  faces  and  hands  were  clean  at 
muster  in  the  morning.  Each 
dormitory  was  under  the  charge  of 
a  boatswain's  mate.  I  believe  these 
men  had  all  been  sergeants  of 
marines,  and  my  fatherhaving  tipped 
mine  with  half-a-crown  (being  the 
moiety  of  his  daily  half-pay),  he  left 
me  in  the  ruflfian's  charge.  As  this 
was  my  first  trip  from  home  I  felt 
yery  miserable,  knowing  that  twelve 
months  must  elapse  before  I  should 
see  my  mother  and  sisters  again. 
Hunger,  however,  soon  overcomes 
grief  when  we  are  boys,  and  I  felt 
glad  when  all  fell  in  to  march 
round  to  the  dining-hall  to  tea.  On 
entering,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
only  a  small  cube  of  bread  and 
cheese  placed  for  each  boy,  without 
teacup  or  basin.  The  cheese  was 
stinking,  and  few  touched  it.  In 
after  years  I  read  the  Shipwrech  of 
the  Botmty,  wherein  Bligh  is  ac- 
cused of  sending  the  ship's  cheese 
on  shore  to  his  house,  and  pur- 
chasing pumpkins  at  Tenerifle  in 
its  place.  If,  as  I  believe  it  was, 
our  cheese  vras  similar  to  that 
issued  to  the  navy,  the  mutineers 
did  not  lose  much.  The  bread, 
however,  was  devoured  ravenously. 
On  my  asking  for  more  there  was 
a  loud  laugh  at  my  ignorance,  and 
I  blushed  and  was  silent  at  the  re- 
buff. When  the  meal  was  half 
through,  the  captains  of  the  various 
sections,  which  consisted  of  twenty 
boys  each,  brought  round  a  can  of 
most  indifferent  small-beer,  and 
held  it  to  the  lips  of  each  in  turn, 
guessing  how  much  should  be  taken 
at  a  draught.  Of  course  the  weak  got 
but  little  for  their  share,  and  they 
subsequently  repaired  to  the  pump 
to  quench  their  thirst.  When  bed- 
time came  I  found  myself  in  a  long 
room  containing  two  hundred  ham- 
mocks in  double  tiers,  the  senior 
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boys  having  the  upper.  Here,  as 
in  oar  clothing,  there  Avas  neither 
change  nor  addition  all  round  the 
year ;  a  blanket  and  rug  without  a 
pillow  formed  the  whole  of  the 
bedding.  In  winter  we  used  to 
shiver  with  cold,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  boys  were  always  ill  during 
a  severe  season  from  this  cause. 

The  hammock  above  me  was 
occupied  by  a  steady,  good-tempered 
lad,  the  son  of  a  commander  who 
had  seen  much  hard  fighting  in 
the  old  war.  He  kindly  showed 
me  how  to  make  up  my  novel  bed, 
and  the  way  to  get  into  it.  How- 
ever, his  first  lesson  was  thrown 
away,  for  I  rolled  out  on  the  floor 
immediately  with  bed  and  bedding ; 
a  second  trial  was  more  successful, 
and,  when  once  fairly  balanced,  I 
soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
swinging  movement.  After  a  few 
minutes,  silence  was  called  by  the 
boatswain's  mate,  and  the  boys  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  order  in  that 
part  of  the  dormitory  where  I  was. 
At  the  other  end  were  the  cabins  of 
the  two  nurses,  one  of  whom  was 
always  arousing  the  sarcasm  of  the 
older  boys.  She  was  passing  her 
door  at  this  time,  and  one  of  them 
could  not  resist  calling  out,  *Who 
stole  Dame  Bluenose's  cat  ? '  *  What 
do  you  mean,  you  young  imperence? ' 
said  the  incensed  dame;  Til  re- 
port you  to-morrow  morning  to  Mr. 
Mutter,  and  get  you  well  caned.'  The 
noise  brought  the  boatswain's,  mate 
to  the  spot,  and  he  immediately 
pulled  the  unlucky  boy  from  his 
hammock,  saying,  '  Til  teach  you, 
you  young  whelp,  to  make  a  noise  at 
this  hour.'  In  a  moment  he  grasped 
with  his  left  hand  the  lad's  two 
wrists,  and  caned  his  unprotected 
body  until  it  was  covered  with  livid 
wheals.  The  boy  never  cried,  and  at 
last  broke  away  from  his  torturer, 
and  dived  under  a  row  of  hammocks. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  subsequently 
killed  in  action  in  China,  after  many 
years  of  good  service.  Yes,  in  the 
good  old  times  children  were  treated 
in  an  off-hand  style.    Humanity,  in 


fact,  was  almost  unknown  in  this 
place  of  trial  to  which  poverty 
sent  so  many  young  boys. 

At  daylight  the  same  harsh  voice 
which  had  called  silence  the  night 
before,  bade  us  turn  out  and  make 
our  hammocks  up.  No  time  was 
allowed  for  the  fresh  air  to  purify 
the  wretched  bed-clothes,  all  being 
covered  up  immediately.  The  bojs 
were  now  marched  down  stairs  to 
the  bath-house,  a  long,  bam-like 
building  in  the  back  grounds.  The 
place,  which  had  a  stone  floor  and  was 
miserably  cold  and  damp,  was  fitted 
with  a  long  trough  on  either  side. 
A  number  of  taps  led  into  this, 
which  the  boys  turned  on  as  they 
required.  When  this  rude  toilette 
was  completed,  the  order  was  given 
to  fall  in  for  breakfast.  My  hunger 
was  now  intense,  and  I  gladly 
obeyed  the  summons.  A  long  row 
of  common  white  basins  were  ar- 
ranged along  the  tables  on  either 
side,  each  containing  about  a  pint 
of  thin  oatmeal  porridge,  evidently 
made  with  the  smallest  possible 
modicum  of  milk.  This  and  a  slice 
of  bread  formed  the  daily  breakfast 
throughout  the  year.  Such  a  dread- 
ful meagreness  of  diet  gave  rise  to 
a  system  of  food  barter  amongst 
the  boys.  For  example,  one  wonld 
have  a  crust  which  he  did  not  re- 
quire. Holding  it  up,  he  wonld  say, 
*How  much  for  this  to-morrow 
morning  P'  One  or  more  would 
immediately  make  a  bid,  until  some 
boy,  whose  craving  was  irresistible, 
would  perhaps  offer  the  whole  of 
his  next  meaVs  bread  for  the  tempt- 
ing morsel.  This  system  of  usury 
was  carried  on  to  an  extraordioary 
extent,  and  often  ended  in  the  poor 
debtor's  desertion  from  the  school 
to  avoid  being  starved.  I  often 
marvel  now  at  the  privations  which 
these  lads  endured  without  a 
murmur.  The  debts  were  rigidly 
paid,  and  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  where  the  contract 
was  dishonoured  by  the  half-starved 
youth.  Such  Spartan-like  endu- 
rance showed  the  spirit  which  then 
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prevailed.  In  deserting,  the  diflS- 
cultj  of  escaping  from  the  police 
was  very  great,  as  there  was  a  re- 
ward of  five  shUlings  for  the  appre« 
hension  of  every  straggler  from  the 
school.  When  brought  back,  an  nn- 
mercifrd  flogging  awaited  the  poor 
culprit.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
career  on  shore  and  afloat  I  have 
seen  scores  of  men  flogged  at  the 
gangway  or  the  triangles,  yet  they 
were  not  so  heavily  marked  as  I 
have  seen  children  of  eleven  years 
of  age  under  the  hands  of  those  who 
ruled  Greenwich  School  forty  years 
since.  One  miscreant,  I  think  his 
name  was  Peade,  used  to  boast  that 
he  could  always  make  blood  flow  at 
the  first  stroke  of  his  well-seasoned 
birch.  This  was  prepared  by 
being  soaked  in  some  liquor  until 
the  twigs  were  as  tough  as  whale- 
bone, and  you  could  roll  them 
around  the  finger  without  breaking. 
I  may  as  well  finish  as  to  the 
dietary  before  going  on  to  other 
topics.  The  breakfast  was  always 
porridge  and  bread,  and  what  they 
named  tea»  sour  swipes,  and  bread 
and  cheese,  but  not  enough  of 
either.  We  never  tasted  tea,  coflee, 
sugar,  or  milk.  Plum  pudding  we 
had  about  three  times  a  year — on 
Christmas  Day,  and  the  anniver- 
saries of  his  Majesty's  birth  and  co- 
ronation. How  the  precious  morsel 
was  appreciated  no  one  who  has  not 
felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  can  testify. 
The  great  majority  used  to  wrap  it 
in  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  be 
eaten  at  leisure ;  and  certainly  I  have 
never  tasted  such  pudding  since.  On 
Monday  the  dinner  consisted  of  a 
small  piece  of  coarse  boiled  beef  and 
potatoes.  Occasionally  this  meat  was 
80  inferiorthathungry  boys  refrained 
from  eatinff  it,  and  if  any  one  more 
ravenous  wan  his  fellows  indulged 
his  appetite  he  became  a  pariah 
amongst  them,  just  as  a  high-caste 
Brahmin  would  for  eating  animal 
food.  Complaints  were  never  made ; 
the  83r8tem  of  tyranny  was  so  per- 
fect that  no  one  dreamed  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  authorities  under   any 


circumstances.  Tuesday  was  a 
banyan  day,  i.e.  no  meat  was  is- 
sued ;  a  basin  of  pea-soup  and  a 
morsel  of  bread  formed  the  dinner  ; 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday, 
the  same  as  on  Monday ;  Saturday, 
Irish  stew ;  and  Friday,  which  was 
another  banyan  day,  a  piece  of  suet 
pudding  and  bread.  Who  were  the 
thieves  who  robbed  the  hungry  boy 
of  his  food  ?  What  was  their  rank  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  high 
in  the  social  scale.  Who  were  the 
commissioners  during  these  long 
years  of  peculation  and  cruelty  ? 
Whoever  they  were,  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  facts  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  enquire  into.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  first  burst  of  public  indignation 
respecting  the  mismanagement  of 
the  income  and  the  scanty  food  of 
the  boys  arose  from  the  fact  of  the 
governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  pub- 
lishing their  dietary  scale  and  callr 
ing  on  Greenwich  to  do  likewise. 
From  this  hour  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  school  were  doomed,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  they  ceased  to  exist 
in  their  original  form. 

One  example  will  show  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  which  reigned  over  a 
set  of  boys  whose  ages  varied  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  years.  The 
governor  of  the  school  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  who  sufiered  so  much 
from  gout  that  we  never  saw  him 
unless  when  a  solemn  flogging  was 
to  be  performed.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  school  grounds  always 
excited  a  thrill  of  terror.  Boys 
ceased  to  play,  or  only  spoke  in 
whispers,  for  they  knew  his  pre- 
sence boded  ill  to  some  of  their 
fellows.  I  can  at  this  distance  of 
time  vividly  recall  his  pufly,  stolid 
face  as  he  limped  through  the 
grounds  to  his  comfortable  quarters 
after  having  served  out  several 
dozens  of  lashes  to  the  children 
under  his  rule.  The  boys  had 
various  tales  concerning  his  past 
career,  which,  on  half-holidays,  they 
used  to  glean  from  the  old  pen- 
sioners. I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  veterans  exercised  much  in- 
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vention  in  order  to  gratify  their 
eager  listeners  as  we  sat  by  them 
under  the  trees  of  the  noble  park. 
'  Yes,  I  seed  him  a-dncking  his  head 
as  the  shot  came  over  ns ;  and  "Bill 
Smith  says,  "Jack,"  says  he,  "  that 
sort  of  thing  won't  go  down  with 
the  skipper."  So,  arter  the  battle 
was  over,  he  jist  lowers  the  jolly 
and  packs  him  off  to  a  ten-gun  brig. 
And  now  he  flogs  a  brave  young 
gentleman  like  you,  because  you 
threw  a  lump  of  cheese  at  your 
neighbour,  and  it  hit  old  Fisherman 
in  the  eye.'  Tales  of  this  sort  were 
drunk  in  with  intense  satisfaction, 
and  ended  by  a  collection  of  pence 
for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  the 
narrator. 

One  flue  summer's  evening  we 
were  returning  by  the  road  from 
our  miserable  tea,  hungry  as  usual, 
when  the  word  was  passed  along  to 
march  around  a  grove  of  trees 
which  stood,  and  probably  still 
stands,  on  a  grass-plot  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  regular  path.  The 
suggestion  came  from  one  of  the 
boys,  and  was  intended  to  annoy 
the  unpopular  boatswain's  mate  of 
the  division  and  the  old  gate-porter. 
Section  after  section  went  round 
with  a  sort  of  dogged  determination, 
in  defiance  of  the  cane,  wliich  was 
laid  on  most  unsparingly.  The 
next  day  fourteen  boys  were  called 
out  afler  morning  school,  and 
marched  in  Indian  file  to  the 
governor's  quarters.  Some  of  the 
number  had  certainly  borne  a  part 
in  the  little  plot,  but  others  had 
merely  followed  the  leading  files. 
We  were  halted  in  the  hall,  and  the 
boatswain's  mate  went  into  the 
great  man's  office.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  audience  he  came  out 
smiling,  and  said,  *  All  right,  boys ; 
return  to  your  grounds.'  As  we 
had  not  been  questioned,  all  of  us 
thought  the  case  had  fallen  through. 
Next  morning,  however,  the  go- 
vernor limped  into  the  school-room, 
the  black  list  was  again  called  over, 
and  the  whole  number  severely 
flogged. 


Dickens's  Dotheboys  Hall  was 
scarcely  outdone  in  Greenwich  at 
this  period.  We  endured  hunger, 
cold,  and  cruelty ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
effect  of  such  a  combination  of  evils 
on  our  youthful  frames  was  often  felt 
for  long  years  after,  and  many  never 
recovered  from  it. 

Gymnastics  was  regularly  taught, 
and  a  few  of  the  strongest  of  the 
boys  became  great  proficients,  and 
used  to  pick  up  many  a  sixpence 
from  visitors  for  exhibiting  their 
skill.  Although  we  used  to  march 
round  on  narrow  planks  elevated 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  few 
accidents  occurred,  owing  to  the 
excellent  preparatory  training  of 
the  boatswain — a  training  which,  in 
after  years,  has  made  men  look  with 
unflinching  eye  on  danger  in  a 
hundred  forms.  As  there  was  no 
cricket- field,  our  amusements  were 
much  curtailed,  a  poor  game  of 
rounders  being  the  only  source  of 
amusement  in  that  line.  When 
frost  set  in  we  carried  water  in 
our  leather  caps  to  the  gymnastic 
ground,  and  extemporised  a  sHde ; 
but  it  seldom  lasted  long,  as  the 
coarse  gravel  soon  broke  it  up. 

In  summer,  Blackheath  used  to 
be  occasionally  resorted  to  on  a 
Saturday  afbemoon  ;  but  few  took 
advantage  of  it,  as  the  long  walk, 
and  the  play  superadded,  increased 
our  hunger  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  exercise. 
We  only  wanted  a  sufliciency  of 
bread  to  make  us  happy :  luxuries, 
such  as  butter,  saveloys,  and  her- 
rings, could  only  be  indulged  in  for 
a  short  time  after  the  holidays, 
with  our  limited  stock  of  pocket- 
money,  received  in  most  cases  from 
those  who  had  but  little  to  bestow. 
There  were  a  few  boys  there  who 
never  knew  what  a  holiday  was; 
they  had  no  friends,  or  these  were 
in  some  distant  land.  When  the 
more  fortanate  were  about  to  start, 
many  would  spare  a  trifle  from 
their  scanty  travelling  money  to 
givo  to  the  unfortunates.  One  likes 
to  recall  these  little  traits  of  gene- 
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rosity  when  bo  many  of  the  actors 
are  gone.  As  midsummer  drew 
near  (we  had  bat  one  long  holiday 
during  the  year)  every  one  became 
restless  and  excited,  and  boys  who 
resided  near  one  another  made  end- 
less plans  for  enjoying  the  time. 

Previous  to  breaking  up  the  an- 
nual examination  took  place.     We 
onij  had  two  subjects,  navigation 
and  nautical  astronomy.  In  one  par- 
ticular it  was  interesting,  as  we  saw 
many  of  the  old  sea  heroes  of  a 
former     generation — Sir     Thomas 
Hardy,   Sir  George  Cockbum,  Sir 
Philip  Durham,  and  many  others ; 
also  Nelson's  physician,  Dr.  Beattie^ 
and  we  had  a  legend  that  the  rib- 
bon   around    his  neck  suspended 
the  musket- ball  which  took  the  life 
of  the  hero.     On  one  occasion  the 
Earl  of  Auckland  attended ;  a  slight, 
dark-looking  man,  evidently  with  a 
dash  of  West  Indian  blood  in  his 
veins.     Our  prizes  were  of  a  very 
moderate  nature,  the  first  being  a 
quadrant  of  the  value  of  21.,  and  the 
others  books.     I  got  Bligh's  Ship- 
wreck of  the  Bounty.     I  wonder  if 
lie  were  a  commissioner  ?     Since 
those  days  many  of  us  have  seen 
but  httle  of  home ;  a  sailor's  life  is 
one  of  absence  from  all  he  loves ; 
bat  all  classes  have  their  trials,  and 
possibly    there     may    be    greater 
troubles  than  absence.      The  day 
before  breaking-np  the  boys  used 
to  form  in  lines  two  or  three  deep, 
and  march  around  the  grounds  sing- 
ing the   following  stanzas,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly : — 

The  hoUdajs  are  drawing  near. 

So  let  your  hearts  be  free  from  fear ; 

Let  us  all  be  merry  and  gay, 

For  to-morrow  is  breaking-up  day. 

CUOBVS. 

Bnokiiig  up  and  a-going  away, 
Haste  from  London,  haste  away. 

Good-bye  one,  and  good-bye  two, 
Good-bye  to  the  loppy  shoe ; 
Good-bye  three,  and  good-bye  four, 
Good-bye  to  the  school-room  door. 

Chorus,  &c. 

Good-bye  fire,  and  good-bye  six, 
Good-bye  to  the  gymnastics ; 


Good-bye  seven,  and  good-bye  eight, 
Good-bye  to  the  college  gate. 

Chorus,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  this  piece  of 
poetry  has  faded  from  my  memory, 
and  posterity  will  probably  lose  it 
for  ever,  unless  some  contemporary 
scholar  has  dotted  it  down. 

My  first  journey  home  was  rather 
an  eventful  one,  and  nearly  proved 
to  be  my  last.  There  were  no 
railways  to  Cornwall  in  those  remote 
times,  and  a  mail  coach  was  too 
expensive  for  all  but  the  rich.  The 
Dublin  steamers  were  our  only  re- 
source, and  for  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  a  deck  passage  could  be 
secured;  but,  of  course,  this  did 
not  include  victualling,  which  each 
indulged  in  according  to  his  means 
and  tastes. 

Fifty  boys  embarked  in  that  fine 
steamer,  the  Royal  William,  on  the 
i8th  of  June,   1835,  ^^^  amongst 
our    fellow    passengers  were  four 
hundred  pigs  and  a  detachment  of 
infantry,  both  deck  passengers  like 
ourselves.      Shortly   after  passing 
the  Downs  a  heavy   westerly  gale 
set  in,  and  the  deeply-laden  steamer 
laboured  heavily,  sending  great  seas 
over  the  bows  to  the  decided  dis- 
composure of  the  pigs  and  ourselves* 
In  a  short  time  most  of  us  were 
drenched    to    the    skin,    and    the 
blacking    from    the    leather    caps 
running  over  our  faces  did  not  im- 
prove either  our  appearance  or  com- 
fort.    As  night  came  on  the  wind 
grew  so  strong  that  the   steamer 
could  not  make  headway,  and,  falling 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  rolled  to 
her  beam  ends.     I  was  clinging  for 
life  to  one  of  the  berths  in  a  deck 
cabin  opposite  the  foremast,  and  I 
distinctly  saw  the  masthead  light 
extinguished  by  a  sea.    The  screams 
of  the  pigs  and    passengers,   the 
shouting  of  the  seamen,   and  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  sea  were 
frightful.     I  do  not  think  any  one 
on  board  imagined  we  had  a  chance 
of  being  saved.    Shortly  afterwards, 
however,    the  ship  righted  with  a 
tremendous  jerk,  and  after  a  few 
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heavy  rolls  got  before  the  sea,  and 
ran  back  for  some  place  whose 
name  has  escaped  my  memory,  pro- 
bably Dangeness.  When  the  gale 
moderated  the  anchor  was  weighed, 
and  the  full-powered  steamer  again 
stood  down  Channel.  The  next  day 
it  blew  harder  than  before,  and  after 
a  long  straggle  the  course  was 
altered  for  Portland.  On  reaching 
this  place  all  our  provisions  were 
gone,  and,  worse  still,  nearly  ail  our 
money.  Credit  we  had  none,  the 
haughty  steward  not  caring  to  trust 
to  promises  to  pay  on  arriving  at 
Plymouth.  At  this  critical  moment 
for  our  stomachs  a  kind  old  lady 
ordered  us  to  be  supplied  with  a 
four-pound  loaf  and  a  pound  of 
cheese  each,  and  with  this  increase 
to  our  stores  the  steamer  anchored 
at  Plymouth  on  the  sixth  day  of 
her  passage.  The  troubles  of  myself 
and  two  companions  were  not  ended 
here.  Having  paid  our  last  copper 
to  the  waterman,  we  three  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  a  supposed  friend ; 
but  she  would  have  none  of  us,  and 
hungry  and  tired  we  walked  to 
Torpomt  without  a  penny  in  our 
pockets.  There  a  waterman  took 
compassion  on  us,  and  after  a  hearty 
tea,  and  a  night's  rest  under  his 
roof,  we  finally  reached  home  in  the 
well-known  van  which  plied  between 
Plymouth  and  our  village.  The 
kind  old  driver  knew  our  parents, 
and  fed  us  sumptuously  on  the  road. 
As  we  approached,  numbers  ran  out 
to  meet  old  Curtis  and  gather  the 
news,  he  being  the  chief  source  of 
communication  with  the  outward 
world.  A  railway  now  runs  through 
the  quiet  old  place,  and  all  its  old- 
fashioned  interest  has  gone  away 
by  train. 

The  life  in  school  hours  did  not 
differ  much,  in  respect  to  treatment, 
from  what  it  was  at  other  times. 
The  instruments  of  punishment 
were  birch,  cane,  and  rope,  the  first- 
named  being  always  administered 
by  a  boatswain's  mate,  the  others 
by  the  head-master  in  person.  At 
tunes  this  gentleman  would  work 


himself  into  a  passion  almost  fiend- 
like, •  Oh,  my  boy ! '  (here  a  tre. 
mendous    box   on    the  ear  which 
would  make  the  child  reel),  'A  + 
B  =  C,  does  it  ?     Then,  what  is 
A+D  equal  to  ? '    (here  another 
slap  on  the  opposite  side  to  restore 
the  equilibrium).  Fortunately  these 
bursts  did  not  come  often,  but  no 
one  who  has  received  his  'whispers' 
will  readily  forget    them.      With 
all  this,  he  was  a  favourite  with 
the  boys,  and  respected  immensely 
for  his  wonderful  talents.    Strange 
stories  used  to  circulate  regarding 
them;  one  was  that  on  the  first 
of  every  month  he  consulted  an 
eminent  physician  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  he  must 
take.     Any   departure    from   this 
rule  would,  it  was  alleged,  cause 
him  to  go  mad ;  and  in  his  fits  of 
ra^e  one  would  think  at  times  the 
crisis  had  actually  come.     In  my 
day,  navigation  and  nautical  astro- 
nomy   were  the  sole  studies,  as  I 
have  said;  history,  grammar,  writing, 
and  languages  were  alike  neglected. 
But,   as  my  chum's  mother  said, 
'  Tom  has  a  good  heart  and  knows 
navigation;    what  does    he    want 
more?'  And,  in  fact,  my  friend  Tom 
came  out  well  in  the  battle  of  life, 
and  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  in  a  quiet  village  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  after  a  long 
and  honourable  career    in    India. 
The  second  master  was  a  brutal 
tyrant,  and  exercised  his  powers 
most  unsparingly ;  not  content  with 
striking  ihe  boys,  who  were  under- 
going punishment,  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands  with  hiis  cane,  he  used  to 
make  a  feint  and  strike  the  knuckles 
underhanded,  grinning  hideously  as 
he  did  it.     I  think  I  see  him  now 
with  his  immense  shock  of  black 
hair,  glistening  eyes,  and  bent  brows 
peering  over  his  desk  at  the  cower- 
ing little  wretches  ranged  in  a  semi- 
circle around  his  desk.  *  Boy  Wills, 
how  much  is  ^  multiplied  by  ^  ? 
Turn  your  fiace  to  the  wall,  sir,  and 
work  it  out.'    A  fearful  pause ;  you 
might  see  the  palpitations  of  the 
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children's  hearts  as  they  waited  for 
Wills's  answer.  *Now  then,  sir, 
what  is  the  amount?  Wrong.  How 
much  is  it,  Gibbs?'  It  generally 
ended  by  one  or  more  of  the  boys 
getting  a  severe  *pandying.*  On 
one  occasion  this  man  was  ill  for 
a  month  (he  was  consumptive), 
and  what  a  pleasant  time  we  had 
of  it  under  the  third  master,  Mr. 
Shairp !  The  boys  used  to  believe 
he  was  not  liked  by  the  first  or 
second  masters  on  account  of  his 
merciful  disposition.  Mr.  Shairp 
had  a  cane  somewhere  in  his  desk, 
hut  it  was  generally  stowed  away 
nnder  such  a  heap  of  papers  that 
it  could  rarely  be  found.  When 
he  did  attempt  to  use  it,  he  did  it 
so  awkwardly  and  looked  so  pained 
that  boys  were  ashamed  of  pro- 
voking his  anger,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  delinquent  after- 
wards caught  a  sound  thrashing  in 
the  square  from  his  school-mates. 
The  second  master  used  to  watch 
these  exhibitions  of  unskilfulness 
with  a  demoniacal  grin,  but  it  was 
lost  on  the  good  Mr.  Shairp. 

I  never  saw  one  of  these  men 
afterwards  ;  but  I  know  that  three 
of  the  four  have  long  since  laid 
down  in  their  graves.  Of  the  many 
school-fellows  of  my  youth  I  can 
scarcely  put  my  hand  on  six.  A 
few  &miliar  names  are  still  on  the 
Navy  List,  but  they  are  thinning 
fast.  Forty  years  from  one's  early 
school  days  is  a  long  way  to  look 
back  on ;  and  a  tremendous  number 
of  my  companions  have  dropped  on 
the  weary  journey,  some  in  battle, 
others  by  drownmg,  and  a  large 
number  from  the  diseases  of  tro- 
pical climates.  When  any  old 
hands  meet  we  still  talk  over  the 
events  which  occurred  so  long  ago, 
ftod  feel  a  pride  in  recalling  the 
fact  that  under  all  circums^nces 


we  clung  together.  I  cannot  re- 
member a  single  instance  of  tale- 
bearing, or  any  one  turning  king's 
evidence,  notwithstanding  so  many 
were  implicated  in  various  acts  of 
insubordination.  On  one  occasion, 
out  of  revenge  for  the  unjust  flog- 
ging of  a  favourite  boy,  hundreds 
of  panes  of  glass  were  demolished 
by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of 
stones,  but  no  one  was  ever  detected, 
although  every  exertion  was  made 
by  those  in  power  to  terrify  some 
of  the  weaker  ones  ;  and  there  was 
a  rumour  that  old  Fisherman,  the 
senior  boatswain's  mate,  had  offered 
unlimited  bread  and  treacle  for  a 
month  to  any  boy  who  could  give 
evidence  which  would  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  the  mutineers. 

The  boys  who  now  occupy  our 
places  have  no  occasion  for  these 
emeutes ;  they  are  better  fed,  better 
lodged,  and  better  clothed  than  they 
ever  were  in  their  lives  before,  and 
in  addition  have  Mrs.  Bumey  to  play 
the  piano  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  gentlemen's  sons 
coming  from  good  homes  and  kind 
parents  to  suffer  hunger  and  cruelty 
to  an  extent  anparalleled  in  any 
school  in  England.  Yet  the  times 
were  such  that  no  naval  officer 
dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  defence 
of  his  own  children.  'He  is  my 
senior  officer,'  my  father  once  said 
to  my  mother  in  answer  to  her 
remonstrance.  The  power  of  dis- 
cipline amongst  these  old  warriors 
rose  superior  to  all  other  claims. 

So  much  for  the  good  old  times, 
which  many  pretend  to  regret  who 
never  knew  their  injustice  and 
hardship.  Yet  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  the  children  of  this  gene- 
ration are  likely  to  be  so  dutiful 
to  their  parents  as  those  of  the 
last  were,  or  to  work  so  hard  for 
them. 
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Fno  respect  probably  has  the 
contrast  between  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  been  thought 
more  marked  than  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  each  availed  them- 
selves of  the  perilous  privileges  of 
print,  as  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion or  defence.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
the  complete  and,  by  no  means 
always,  the  judicious,  letter-writer 
of  modern  politicians.  He  has  com- 
posed epistles  apropos  of  every 
situation  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  statesman  as  placed. 
Every  imaginable  phrase  of  vindica- 
tion, of  denial,  of  asseveration,  and 
of  self  interpretation  is  illustrated 
in  his  political  correspondence.  Now 
he  has  rushed  into  print  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  a  flat  contradic- 
tion, now  of  entering  a  protest,  now 
of  suggesting  a  gloss.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
on  the  other  hand,  boasted  not  long 
ago,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  take  public  notice  of  a  misstate- 
ment personal  to  himself.  Of  late 
years  the  golden  precept  has  been 
faithfully  followed  by  the  Tory 
Premier,  and  Mr,  Disraeli  has 
exercised  as  scrupulous  a  reticence 
in  the  newspaper  press  as  he  has 
done  during  the  present  session  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  one 
or  two  occasions  the  world  has  been 
surprised,  puzzled,  and  entertained 
by  the  appearance  of  such  composi- 
tions as  the  Maundy  Thursday 
manifesto,  or  the  Bath  letter ;  and 
if  the  latter  of  these  was  a  mis- 
take, which  there  is  good  reason 
for  thinking  it  was  not,  it  was 
written  for  a  public  and  political, 
and  not  a  private  and  personal  end. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Bath 
letter  may  have  lost  Mr.  Disraeli 
the  Bath  election,  but  it  supplied 
him  with  an  admirable  text  for  his 
address  to  the  working  men  of 
Glasgow  in  November  last.  At  the 
time  of  its  composition  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  good  reason  to  be  perfectly  as- 


sured of  the  reality  of  Conservative 
re-action,  and  knew  that  the  hour 
could  not  be  far  distant  when  every 
syllable  of  it  would  be  justified.  He 
had  also  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Scotland,  and  foresaw,  we  may  easily 
believe,  the  expediency  of  providing 
himself  with  a  text.  At  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  able,  amid  tempestu- 
ous cheers,  to  congratulate  himself 
and  his  listeners  on  the  severe  ac- 
curacy of  his  language,  and  to  say 
that  he  had  ^  written  the  history  of  a 
Ministry  that  had  lasted  four  years, 
and  had  immortalized  the  spirit  of 
their  policy,  in  five  lines.'  But  the 
golden  rule  of  epistolary  silence  has 
not  been  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
at  every  stage  of  his  career.  He 
has  attained  to  the  self-denying 
ordinance  only  after  much  ejGTortand 
rigid  and  prolonged  discipline.  It 
is  diflficult  to  identify  the  Prime 
Minister  of  1874,  as  he  sits  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  countenance  the  very  em- 
blem of  passionless  impenetrability, 
or  as  he  replies  to  some  question 
in  tones  indicative  of  languid  in- 
difference to  all  mundane  matters, 
economical  to  parsimony  of  his 
words,  and  shunning  print  as  he 
would  a  pestilence,  with  the  preci- 
pitate and  indefatigable  letter- writer 
of  forty  years  ago ;  now  assailing 
0*Connell  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  and  now  heaping  invectives 
upon  the  editor  of  the  Olobe.  *  I  am 
one,'  writes  Mr. Disraeli,  addressing 
the  Liberator  through  the  medium 
of  the  leading  journal, '  wbo  will  not 
be  insulted  even  by  a  Yahoo,  with- 
out chastising  it ; '  and  then,  after  a 
sneer  at  the  refusal  of  the  son  *  to 
reassume  his  vicarious  office  of 
yielding  satisfisustion  for  his  shrink- 
ing sire,'  the  author  of  Vivian  Orey 
proceeds  to  ply  the  lash  of  a  literary 
castigation,  which  the  merest  trifle 
in  those  days  was  enough  to  pro- 
voke.    As  a  newspaper  correspon- 
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dent,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  this  epoch 
of  his  existence  irrepressible  and 
inexhaustible.  When  the  editor  of 
the  then  Whig  Qiohe  declined  to  be 
Tihfied  in  his  own  journal,  Mr. 
Disraeli  denounced  'its  rheumy 
rhetoric'  in  the  Times.  NuUa  dies 
sine  lined,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
on  which  a  characteristic  effusion 
from  the  pen  of  'Disraeli  the 
younger*  was  not  forthcoming  to 
the  world. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non does  not  in  all  probability  He 
Toy  deep.  Every  man,  Mr.  Dis- 
TaeH  has  somewhere  informed  the 
world,  has  a  right  to  be  conceited 
until  he  is  successful.  It  would  be 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  this  remark  to 
say,  that  eyery  man  has  a  right  to 
be  self-assertive  until  he  has  be- 
come famous.  When  Mr.  Disraeli 
performed  these  epistolary  feats,  he 
had  already  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  notoriety,  but  he  had  not 
yet  made  for  himself  a  definite 
public  and  political  position.  He 
was  treading  the  uphill  path  of  an 
opposed  career.  He  was  labouring 
now  to  convince  the  world  of  two 
things:  first,  that  his  abilities  de- 
served recognition;  secondly,  that 
if  he  was  a  nian  whom  some  might 
have  reason  to  hate,  he  was  a  man 
whom  his  enemies  might  have  good 
ground  to  fear.  In  an  age  when 
th^  lists  of  statesmanship  were 
closed  against  all  who  could  not 
show  certain  credentials  of  birth 
and  station,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  merely  to  enter 
there,  but  to  triumph  in  the  arena. 
He  had  produced  the  cleverest  novel 
of  the  day  in  Vivian  Orey\  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  show  the  world 
that  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
execute  his  hero's  conceptions.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  at  this  early 
stage  of  his  public  life  are  in  reality 
a  species  of  rehearsal  of  that  gladia- 
torial rhetoric  with  which  he  at- 
tacked Peel,  and  which  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Apart  from  the  fact  that  these 
letters  were  comparatively  juvenile 
productions,  there  is  the  character 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  natural  tempera- 
ment to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Tranquillity  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
coldness,  and  the  most  mysterious 
reserve  is  porfectly  consistent  with 
the  deepest  intensity  of  feeling. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  naturally  sub- 
ject to  emotions  often  volcanic  in 
their  violence,  and  that  he  has  only 
succeeded  in  schooling  himself  into 
the  embodiment  of  that  intellectual 
indifference  which  is  invariably  as- 
sociated with  the  appearance  of  the 
man,  by  dint  of  much  labour  and 
much  art.  A  thirst  for  notoriety, 
or  an  ambition  for  fame,  an  ardent 
and  impulsive  spirit,  an  unli- 
mited faculty  of  antithetical  dic- 
tion, and  epigrammatic  satire, — 
these  are  quite  enough  to  account 
for  the  startling  compositions  with 
which  the  English  public  were 
familiarised  in  the  daily  news- 
papers from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli between  the  years  1830  and 
1835.  In  his  letters  to  and  on  the 
subject  of  O'Connell,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  received 
ample  and  unprecedented  provoca- 
tion. But  if  the  attack  was  Boeotian, 
the  reprisals  were  Aristophanic  ;  if 
the  first  blow  was  dealt  with  a  blud- 
geon, it  was  returned  with  the  ready 
^rust  of  a  rapier.  Further,  in 
looking  back  at  these  incidents  of 
mutual  invective  and  reciprocal 
vituperation,  considerable  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  circumstance 
that  such  amenities  of  correspon- 
dence were  not  uncommon.  Public 
men  were  not  unfrequently  in  the 
habit  of  pelting  each  other  with 
these  and  similar  flowers  of  diction. 
The  newspapers  had  themselves 
set  the  fashion  of  this  Billings- 
gate bluster  and  accusation.  It 
was  the  age  of  coarsely  personal 
criticism.  Periodical  literature  and 
political  controversy  had  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  Letters  of 
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Junius^  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence,  imitation  was  betrayed  into 
parody,  and  admiration  ended  in 
trayestie.  The  pamphlets  of  the 
day  read  like  the  immortal  produc- 
tions of  the  Great  Unknown,  with- 
out his  burning  patriotism  and  his 
fierce  and  unsimulated  indignation 
of  tiie  yenal  and  the  base.  They 
have  all  the  personality  with  little 
of  the  philosophy ;  all  the  scurrility 
with  scarcely  any  of  the  sustained 
elevation  and  dignity  of  impeach- 
ment. 

In  the  different  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  estimate  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  character  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
earlier  writings,  attention  has  not 
been  drawn,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  to 
the  influence  of  Byron.  That  Mr. 
Disraeli's  mind  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed when  he  was  yet  a  very 
young  man  by  the  tone  and  philo- 
sophy of  Don  Juan  is  proved  suffi- 
ciently by  the  portrait  which  he 
has  given  us  of  its  author  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Oadurcis  in  Henrietta 
Temple.  That  critic  must  be  blind 
indeed  who  can  read  Vivian  Orey 
without  detecting  on  every  page 
traces  of  the  Byronic  idea  of  life 
— that  aggressive  contempt  of  con- 
ventionalities, that  cynical  disregard 
of  a  social  morality  whose  prin- 
ciples have  their  basis  in  fear, 
and  whose  scruples  are  but  the  out- 
come of  a  calculating  selfishness. 
The  mind  of  the  less  vigorous  youth 
of  the  day  might  be  allured  by  the 
more  efieminate  side  of  Byron's 
writings  —  by  his  lackadaisical 
threnodies  on  the  subject  of  disap- 
pointed love  or  unsatisfied  lust.  The 
more  masculine  and  daring  recog- 
nised in  them  an  apotheosis  and  an 
example  of  defiance  which  appealed 
to  their  ambition  and  which  stimu- 
lated their  hopes:  within  this  category 
Mr.  Disraeli  comes.  If  in  those  of 
his  works  and  those  portions  of  his 
career  to  which  references  are  more 
particularly  made,  he  poses  now  as 
the  Swifb  and  now  as  the  Juniue  of 
his  day,  and  if  for  the  riotous  em- 


ployment of  metaphor  and  simile 
he  is  indebted  to  his  nationality,  it 
is  the  Byronic  inspiration  which  is 
the  motive  and  immediate  power. 
A  mass  of  utterly  worthless  and 
tediously  uninteresting  criticism 
has  been  produced  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  career,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  political  contem- 
poraries— foes  or  friends.  If  it 
were  endeavoured  to  snpply  some 
thoughtful  statement  of  the  great 
intellectual  and  speculative  forces  of 
the  time  when  Mr.  Disraeli  first 
started  in  public  life,  and  beneath 
whose  pressure  his  earliest  years 
were  passed,  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  to  give  the  public  a  correct 
insight  into  the  man  himself  and 
the  data  requisite  for  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  his  career.  In  prose 
and  in  politics  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the 
counterpart  of  Lord  Byron  in 
poetry. 

In  reference  to  the  '  Bnnnymede ' 
Letters,  of  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  give  some  short  account,  it  is 
important  that  the  above-made  re- 
marks should  be  borne  in  mind. 
These  compositions  belong  to  an 
epoch  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  life  essentiallj 
in  advance  of  that  marked  by  his  pas- 
sages of  arms  with  the  editor  of  the 
Olohe^  and  the  epistolary  alter- 
cation with  the  Liberator  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  They  were 
written  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen 
months  which  preceded  his  return 
for  Maidstone  and  his  first  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
were  nearly  contemporaneous  in 
their  appearance  with  the  Crisis 
Examined^  the  Vindication  of  the 
EngUah  Constitution^  and  the  Beoo- 
lutuyiiary  Epick,  Even  in  the  present 
time  they  are  rich  in  interest,  and 
they  are  not  without  importance. 
They  show  us  the  features  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  oratoir  in  embryo ;  they 
contain,  taking  them  in  connection 
with  their  pendents,  the  Letters  on 
Whiggism^  the  germs  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
statesmanship.  Even  these  prodnc- 
tions  had  been  foreshadowed  in  Mr. 
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Disraeli's  earlier  exploits,  oratorical 
or  literary.  In  1835  Mr.  Disraeli 
contested  imsacces^Pally  the  then, 
as  now,  intensely  cormpt  borough 
of  Taunton.  *  Didn't  you  write  a 
novel  ? '  asked  one  of  the  electors  at 
the  hustings.  'I  have  certainly 
written  a  novel,*  replied  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, '  but  I  hope  there  is  no  dis- 
grace in  being  connected  with 
literature.'  *  You  are  a  curiosity  of 
literature,  you  are,'  rejoined  the  free 
and  independent  voter  whose  name 
must  certainly  have  been  Weller. 
'I  hope,'  continues  Mr.  Disraeli, 
'there  is  no  disgrace  in  having 
written  that  which  has  been  read 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
fellow-countrymen,  and  which  has 
been  translated  into  every  European 
language.  I  trust  that  one  who  is  an 
author  by  the  gift  of  nature  may  be 
as  good  a  man  aa  one  who  is  Master 
of  the  Mint  by  the  gift  of  Lord 
Melbourne.'  But  incomparably  the 
most  effective  public  speech  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  made  up  to  this 
time  was  that  which  he  delivered  on 
the  hustings  at  High  Wycombe  in 
1836.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his 
administration  had  just  assumed  the 
reins  of  power.  *  The  Whigs,'  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  *  plunge  you  into  a 
revolution,  and  for  what—to  take  the 
duty  off  stone  bottles  ? '  But  the 
best  humour  of  the  address  is  in  the 
sequel,  and  consists  in  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  Reform  Ministry 
with  Ducrow,  the  circus  rider : 

The  Reform  Ministry !  I  dare  say  now 
some  of  yott  have  heard  of  M.  Ducrow,  that 
celebrated  geotleman  who  rides  on  six 
horses.  What  a  prodigious  achievement! 
It  seems  impossible,  but  you  have  confidence 
in  Ducrow.  You  fly  to  witness  it :  unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  horses  is  ill,  and  a 
donkey  is  substituted  in  its  place.  But 
Ducrow  is  still  admirable:  there  he  is, 
bounding  along  in  spangled  jacket  and  cork 
slippers !  The  whole  town  is  mad  to  see 
Ducrow  riding  at  the  same  time  on  six 
hones ;  but  now  two  more  of  the  steeds  are 
seized  with  the  staggers,  and  lol  three 
jackasses  in  their  stead!  Still  Ducrow 
persists,  and  still  announces  to  the  public 
that  he  will  ride  round  his  circus  every 


night  on  his  six  steeds.  At  last  all  the 
horses  are  knocked  up,  and  now  there  are 
half-a-dozen  donkeys.  What  a  change! 
Behold  the  hero  in  the  amphitheatre,  the 
spangled  jacket  thrown  on  one  side,  the 
cork  slippers  on  the  other.  Puffing,  pant- 
ing, and  perspiring,  he  pokes  one  sullen 
brute,  thwacks  another,  cufEs  a  third,  and 
curses  a  fourth,  while  one  brays  to  the 
audience,  and  another  rolls  in  the  sawdust. 
Behold  the  late  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Beform  Ministry !  The  spirited  and  snow- 
white  steeds  liave  gradually  changed  into 
an  equal  number  of  sullen  and  obstinate 
donkeys,  while  Mr.  Merryman,  who,  like 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  once  the  very  life 
of  the  ring,  now  lies  his  despairing  length 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  with  his  jokes 
exhausted  and  his  bottle  empty. 

A  little  before  this  Mr.  Disraeli 
had,  in  his  Vindicatiim  of  the  Eriglish 
Co'iistitution^  spoken  of  the  editor  of 
the  Qhhe  as  '  one  of  that  not  incon- 
siderable class  of  individuals,  igno- 
rant of  every  species  and  section  of 
human  knowledge;'  and  in  the 
same  treatise  he  boasts  of  having 
dealt  Whiggism  a  deathly  blow. 
'  I  feel  that  I  have  darted  at  least 
one  harpoon  in  the  floundering 
sides  of  the  Leviathan.  All  his 
roaring,  and  all  his  bellowing,  his 
foaming  mouth  and  his  lashing  tail, 
will  not  daunt  me.  I  know  it  is 
the  roar  of  agony  and  the  bellow 
of  certain  annihilation ;  the  foam  of 
frenzy  and  the  contortions  of  de- 
spair.' Or  take  this  renewed  attack 
on  the  unfortunate  journalist  al- 
ready mentioned:  "The  editor  of 
the  Qhhe  must  have  a  more  con- 
tracted mind  and  a  paltrier  spirit 
than  ever  I  imagined,  if  he  can 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  an 
ignoble  controversy  with  an  obscure 
animal  like  himself  can  gratify  the 
passion  for  notoriety  of  one  whose 
works  at  least  have  been  translated 
into  the  languages  of  civilised 
Europe,  and  circulated  by  thou- 
sands in  the  New  World.  It  is 
not  merely  passion  for  notoriefy 
that  has  induced  me  to  tweak  the 
editor  of  the  Olohe  by  the  nose,  and 
inflict  sundry  kicks  on  the  baser 
part  of  his  base  body — ^to  make  him 
eat  dirt  and  his  own  words — fouler 
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than  any  filth ;  but  because  I  wished 
to  show  to  the  world  what  a  miser- 
able poltroon,  what  a  craven  dullard, 
what  a  literary  scarecrow,  what  a 
mere  thiog  stuffed  with  straw  is  the 
soi-disant  director  of  public  opinion 
and  official  organ  of  Whig  politics.' 
The  Kunnymede  Letters  could 
only  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  these  fantastic  and  anti- 
thetical diatribes.  Runnymede  does 
indeed  protest  in  one  of  his  com- 
positions in  the  Times,  in  which 
newspaper  the  entire  series  ap- 
peared between  January  i8  and 
May  13,  1836,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  his  identity  should  be 
discovered.  But  this  is  merely 
a  piece  of  Junian  affectation.  The 
authorship  of  the  Letters  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  matter  of 
the  slightest  doubt ;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular consists  an  important  point 
of  contrast  between  them  and  their 
great  exemplar.  In  1833,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  speaking  to  the  ^rmers 
of  High  Wycombe,  had  described 
Lord  John  Russell  as  'one,  who 
on  the  same  principle,  that  bad 
wine  produces  good  vinegar,  has 
somehow  turned  from  a  tenth-rate 
author  into  a  first-rate  politician.' 
In  the  introductory  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Melbourne,  by 
Runnymede,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 'The  seals  of  the  principal 
office  of  the  State  are  entrusted  to 
an  individual,  who,  on  the  principle 
that  good  vinegar  is  the  corruption 
of  bad  wine,  has  been  metamorphosed 
from  an  incapable  author  into  an 
eminent  politician.'  The  phrases 
and  the  epigrams  with  which  the 
Letters  teem  are  identical  with  those 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  used  through- 
out his  political  life.  '  I  am  not,' 
said  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  to  a  rural 
audience  in  Buckinghamshire,  'a 
great  walker,  but  like  Charles  II., 
I  will  back  myself  to  saunter 
against  any  man  in  England.' 
Compare  with  this  the  first  sentence 
of  Runnymede.  *The  Marquis  of 
Halifax  was  wont  to  say  that  after 


all  his  favourite  Sultana  Queen  was 
sauntering.  It  is,'  continues  the 
writer,  '  perhaps  hopeless  that  your 
lordship  should  rouse  yourself  from 
the  embrace  of  that  Siren  Desidia, 
to  whose  fatal  influence  you  are  not 
less  a  slave  than  our  second  Charles, 
and  that  you  should  cease  to 
saunter  over  the  destinies  of  a 
nation  and  lounge  away  the  glory  01 
an  Empire.'  Nor  have  we  merely 
in  the  Bwnnymede  Letters  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's r^ular  structure  of  sen- 
tences, but  that  peculiar  use  of  indi- 
vidual words  as  well  as  of  whole  ex- 
pressions  conspicuous  equally  in  his 
later  writings  and  speeches.  There 
is  almost  as  much  about  the  Vene- 
tian constitution  as  in  Gonrngsby^ 
and  scarcely  less  of  the  deathless 
power  of  race  than  in  Tarvcred. 
The  productions,  therefore,  inde- 
pendently of  their  historical  and 
political  value,  have  a  more  than 
common  literary  interest. 

The  Whig  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Melbourne,  is  the  subject  of  two  se- 
parate addresses — ^the  first  twitting 
his  Lordship  with  his  subserviency 
to  O'ConneU ;  the  second  dilating  on 
the  weakness  and  the  vacillation  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Whiggism. 

And  the  whole  Cabinet  (ends  No.  i)  that 
controls  the  destinies  of  a  far  raster  popu- 
lation than  owned  the  sway  of  imperial 
Rome  in  the  palmiest  hours  of  its  imperial 
fame !  Scarron  or  Butler  should  celebrate 
its  political  freaks,  and  the  shifting  expe- 
diency of  its  ignoble  statecraft.  But  while  I 
watch  you  in  your  ludicrous  war  councils  an 
awful  shade  rises  from  behind  the  chair  of 
the  Lord  President.  SlaTOs!  it  is  your 
master ;  it  is  EbHs,with  Capt.  Rock's  bloody 
cap  shadowing  his  atrocious  countenance. 
In  one  hand  he  waves  a  torch,  and  in  the 
other  clutches  a  skull.  He  gazes  on  his  vic- 
tims with  a  leer  of  fiendish  triumph.  Con- 
temptible as  you  are,  it  is  this  dark  con- 
nexion that  involves  your  fete  with  even  an 
epic  dignity,  and  makes  the  miserable  stoiy 
of  your  retributive  fortunes  assume  almost  a 
Dantesque  sublimity. 

No.  2  terminates  ^rith  a  farther 
insisting  on  the  same  note  as  that 
sounded  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first : — 
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My  Lord— bufiFoonery  after  a  while  wearies : 
put  an  end  to  burlesque — to  the  farce  of 
your  Government ;  and  to  save  time,  consent 
at  once  that  for  you  and  your  colleagues  sub- 
Btitntes  shall  be  at  onoe  allowed.  Nay,  I  wish 
not  to  be  harsh :  my  nature  is  not  vindic- 
tire.  I  will  condemn  you  to  no  severer 
solitude  than  the  gardens  of  Hampton 
Court,  where  you  might  saunter  away  the 
remaining  yeiirs  of  your  now  ludicrous 
existence,  softened  by  the  last  novel  of  Paul 
de  KodL  while  hanging  over  a  sun-diah 

With  few  exceptions,  the  indivi- 
duals who  are  honoured  by  the  in- 
scription to  them  of  these  compo- 
sitions, are  famous  or  familiar  names 
in  the  political  history  of  the  first 
half  of   the    century.      Sir    John 
Campbell,    Lord     Melbourne,    the 
Attomey-General,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Attwood  are  the  most  obscure   on 
the  list.   To  the  former  Mr.  Disraeli 
Bays,  *  Whigs  may  corrupt  the  bar 
of  England,  but  you,  sir,  have  de- 
graded it' — a   delicate  distinction 
in  the  scale  of  ignominy ;  while  Mr. 
Attwood  is  informed:  *You  area 
provincial  banker,  a  being  under 
a  financial    monomania.'     But   in 
order  that    faint    praise  may  not 
be  wauting  to  emphasize  the  con- 
demnation, Kunnymede  allows  the 
qoahfication : '  amid  the  fanfarronade 
which  your  unhappy  distemper  oc- 
casions you  periodically  to  vomit 
forth,  there  are  fragments  of  good 
old  feelings,  which  show  that  you  are 
not  utterly  denationalised,  in  spite 
of  being  the  friend  of  all  mankind, 
and  contrast  with  the  philanthro- 
pic verbiage  of  your  revolutionary 
rhetoric,  like   the  odds  and   ends 
of  ancient  art  which  occasionally 
jut  forth  from  the  modem  rubbish 
of  an  edifice  in  a  classic  land — 
symptoms  of  better  days  and  evi- 
dences of  happier  intellect.'     The 
letter  to    liord    Brougham    is  an 
elaborate  and  by  no  means  wholly 
ill-natured  piece  of  satire,  less  on 
his  lordship's  political  position  than 
on  his  superficial  omniscience.    We 
are  told  of  his  *  mimicry  of  Bacon,' 
though  it  is  added  ^your  most  ardent 
admirers  may  hesitate  in  preferring 


the  Penny  Magazine  to  the  Novum 
Organon.*     'At   present,'  proceeds 
Bunnymede,  '  I  am  informed  that 
your  lordship  is  occupied  in  a  trans- 
lation of  your  Treatise  of  Natural 
Theology  into  German  on  theHamil- 
tonian  system.     The  translation  of 
a  work  on  a  subject  of  which  you 
know  little,  into  a  tongue  of  which 
you  know  nothing,  seems  the  climax 
of  those  fantastic  freaks  of  ambitious 
superficiality,    which     our     lively 
neighbours  describe  by  a  finer  term 
than    quackery.'      At     this    time 
Brougham  had  been  disappointed 
in  obtaining  the  Chancellorship  in 
the  new  Whig  administration,  and 
Mr.Disraeliiintroducing  his  favourite 
word,   rallies  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet    on    being    'palled    from 
plundering  the  nation,'  and  '  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course,'  begin- 
ning to  'plunder  themselves.'   Lord 
Brougham  is  informed  that  he  is 
the  *  scapegoat  of  WTiiggism,  to  be 
hurried  into  the  wilderness  with  all 
the  curses  of  the  nation  and  all  the 
sins  of  your  companions. '  In  the  fate 
which  has  overtaken  this   'second 
Verulam  '  Runnymede  can  discern 
a  Nemesis  which  recalls  us  '  to  the 
days    of   the  Greek  drama.     Your 
lordship,'  he  adds,  '  though  a  Uni- 
versalist,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  tried 
your  hand  at  a  tragedy  :  lot  me  re- 
commend this  fresh  illustration  of 
the  sublime  destiny  of  the  ancients.' 
The  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  is 
a  clever  specimen  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
lighter  political  satire,  and  presents 
two  minor    features,  which    have 
a  special  interest  of  their  own.    Mr. 
P.  B.  Smollett  is  generally  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  expres- 
sion '  talking  potato,'  in  his  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Maguire, 
member  for  Cork.     We  find  from 
the  pages  of   Bunnymede  that  it 
first  occurs  in  the  '  Courtly  Memoirs 
of  Cumberland.'  Secondly,  the  con- 
cluding    sentence    shows    us    for 
the  first  time  a  phrase  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  employed  more  than 
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once  subsequently,  with  consider- 
able and  memorable  effect,  both 
in  the  House  and  on  the  hustings. 

*  It  would,'  he  writes,  *  be  both  the 
wisest  and  the  kindest  course  to 
entrust  to  your  charge  and  instruc- 
tion a  class  of  beings  who  in  their 
accomplishments  and  indefatigable- 
ness,  alike  in  their  physical  and 
moral  qualities,  not  a  little  resemble 
the  industrious  fleas'  In  his  ana- 
lysis of  the  character  and  career 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  Bunnymede 
is  exceptionally  bitter.  *  You  were 
bom,'   writes  this  second    Junius^ 

*  with  a  strong  ambition  and  a 
feeble  intellect  ....  When  you 
returned  from  Spain,  the  solitery 
life  of  travel  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  romantic  country  acting 
upon  your  ambition  had  persuaded 
you  that  you  were  a  great  poet ; 
'^our  intellect  in  consequence  pro- 
duced    the    feeblest    tragedy    in 

our    language Flushed 

with  the  compliments  of  Holland 
House,  your  ambition  resolved 
on  rivalling  the  feme  of  Hume 
and  Gribbon.  Your  Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  of  Europe  resembled  in  frigid 
sentences  a  feeble  compilation 
from  the  gossip  of  those  pocket 
tomes  of  small  talk  which  abound 
in  French  literature.  Busied  with 
the  tattle  of  valets  and  waiting- 
maids,  you  accidentally  omitted  in 
your  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of 
Europe  all  notice  of  its  most  vast 
and  rising  Empire.  This  luckless 
production  closed  your  literary 
career ;  you  flung  down  your  futile 
pen  in  incapable  despair ;  and  vour 
feeble  intellect  having  failed  in 
literature,  your  strong  ambition  took 
refuge  in  politics.'  After  this  Lord 
John,    acknowledged    to    be    the 

*  virtual  Prime  Minister  of  England 
at  this  moment,'  is  taunted  with 
having  secured  the  expulsion  of 
Earl  Srey ;  with  having  *  exiled  by 
your  dark  and  dishonourable  de- 
signs every  man  of  talent  who 
could  have  held  you  in  check;' 
with  having  placed  in  the  seat  of 


nominal  leadership  '  an  indolent 
Epicurean;  and  with  ruling  the 
country  by  a  coalition  with  an 
Irish  rebel,  or  with  a  council  of 
colleagues  in  which  you  have  united 
the  most  inefficient  members  of  your 
own  party  with  the  Palmerstons 
and  Grants,  the  Swiss  statesmen, 
the  condottierij  of  the  political 
world,  the  British  Legion  of  pubHc 
life.'  In  the  sequel  tho  language 
and  fancy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  reach  a 
culminating  point  of  extravagance 
akin  to  that  which  characterised 
the  speech  already  quoted  to  the 
electors  of  High  Wycombe,  and 
which,  by  its  novelty  to  the  House, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  signal 
failure  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  par- 
liamentary  essay.  *  The  Gods  of 
Egypt,'  he  says,  '  are  the  Ministers 
of  England.' 

GoDceive  him  (the  stranger)  now  entered 
into  oar  political  temple:  conceive  his 
appalled  astonishment  as  he  gazes  on  the 
ox-like  form  of  the  Lansdowne  Apis.  On 
one  side  he  beholds  an  altar  raised  to  an 
ape,  on  the  other  incense  is  burned  before 
a  cat-like  colleague.  Here,  placed  on  the 
highest  obelisks,  he  beholds  in  the  shapes 
of  Palmerston  and  Grant  the  worship  of 
two  sleek  and  long-tailed  rats,  and  then 
learns  with  amazement  that  itm  Lord 
Chancellor  of  this  great  land  is  an  onion  or 
a  cheese.  Towering  above  all,  and  resting 
on  a  lurid  shrine  b^lewed  with  blood,  and 
encircled  with  flame,  with  distended  jaws 
and  colossal  tail,  is  the  grim  figure  of  the 
O'Connell  crocodile.  But,  my  Lord,  how 
thunderstruck  must  be  our  visitor  when  he 
is  told  to  recognise  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
an  infinitely  small  scarabseus!  yes,  my  Lord, 
when  he  learns  that  you  are  the  leader  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  our  tratel- 
lers  may  begin  to  comprehend  how  the 
I^gyptians  worshipped — an  ixsbct. 


It  is  perhaps  in  his  treatment  of 
Lord  Palmerston  that  Rnnnymede 
most  conspicnonsly  transgresses, 
according  to  modem  notions,  the 
permissible  limits  of  political  invec- 
tive. '  Oar  language,'  his  Lordship 
is  told,  'commands  no  expression 
of  scorn  which  has  not  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  celebration  of  your 
character;  there  is  no  conceivable 
idea  of  degradation  which  has  not 
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been,  at  some  period  or  another, 
associated  with  jour  career.'    '  The 
great    Apollo  of    aspiring    under, 
b-trappers ; '    'a   happy    componnd 
of  the  smartness  of  an  attorney's 
clerk  and  the  intrigae  of  a  Greek  of 
the  Lower  Empire ; '  '  the  Sporos  of 
politics  cajoling  France  with  an  airy 
compliment  and  menacing  Russia 
with  a  perfumed  cane  : '  these  are 
the  ingenious  combinations  of  words 
in  which  the  politician  whom,  some 
ten  years  later,  Mr.  DisraeH  con- 
fessed his  willingness  to  accept  as 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
portrayed    to    the    public.      Lord 
Glenefg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  ia 
not  more    gently    handled.      His 
department  is  alluded  to  as  a  second 
Gflistle  of  Lidolence;  the  guardian 
of  our  Colonial  Empire  is  himself 
depicted  as  *  stretched  on  an  easy 
couch  in  luxurious  listlessness  witn 
all  the  prim  yoluptuousness  of  a  puri- 
tanical Sardanapalus.'      'Slumber 
on  without  a  pang '  is  Bunnymede's 
advice,*  most  vigSant  of  Secretaries. 
I  will  stuff  yon  a  firesh  pillow  with 
yonr  unanswered  letters,  and  insure 
70U  a  certain  lullaby  by  reading  one 
of  your  own  despatches.'    The  Lord 
Chancellor   of   the   Cabinet,   Lord 
Cottenham,   is    mercilessly    pelted 
after  the  same  high-flown  and  in- 
flated manner.  Whig  ministers,  who, 
*  smarting  under  the  eccentric  vaga- 
ries of  a  Brougham '  have  *  sought 
refuge  in  the  calm  reaction  of  your 
Lordship,'  are  compared  to  the  *  gay 
livery,'  who,  *  ternfied  by  the  con- 
sequences of  their  excesses,  take  to 
water  and  a  Temperance  Society.' 
Mr.  Disraeli's  favourite  Venetian 
analogy  comes  in,   and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  informed  that  *pos- 
teritv  may,  perhaps,  class  togpetiier 
in  the  same   scale  of    unsuitable 
elevation,  the  ignoble  Mazzini  and 
the  feeble  Cottenham.'     Li  the  last 
letter  of   the    whole    series  Lord 
Uelboume,  *the  arch  mediocrity,' 
is  once  more  Mr.   Disraeli's  vic- 
tim.   The  greater  portion   of  the 
nation,  we  hear,  has  at  last  'pene- 

YOU  X.— MO.  LYI.      NEW  SERIES. 


trated  the  superficial  characteristics 
of  Whig  Machiavelism.  .  .  .    The 
reign  of  delusion  is  about  to  close. 
The  man  who  obtains  property  by 
false  pretences  is  sent  to  Botany 
Bay.     Is  the    pariy  that    obtains 
power  by  the  same  means  to  be 
held  harmless  ?     You  have    esta- 
blished a  new  coIoot  in  Australia : 
it  wants  settling.     Let  the  Cabinet 
emigrate.     The    land    where    the 
rivers  are  salt,  where  the  quadru- 
peds have  fins,  and  the  fish  feet — 
where  everything  is  confused,  dis- 
cordant, and  irregular — ^is  indicated 
by  Providence  as  the  fitting  scene 
of  Whig  government.'     But,   the 
Premier  is  warned,  there  is  rising 
*  a  great  monsoon  of  national  spirit 
which  will  clear  the  seas  of  those 
political  pirates  who  have  too  long 
plundered  us  under  false  colours;' 
and  the  country,  the  Whigs  and 
O'Connell  notwithstanding,  will  be 
saved — saved  through  the  instru- 
mentality and  under  the  leadcBship 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  andLord  Stanley. 
The  former  of  these  statesmen  is 
assured,  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy, 
that  he  is  the  only  possible  chief  of 
the  National  party.     *  Your  present 
progress  to  the  metropolis,'  writes 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, '  may 
not  be  as  picturesque  as  that  which 
you    experienced    twelve    months 
back,  when  the  confidence  of  your 
sovereign  and  the  hopes  of  your 
country  summoned  you  from  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
city  of  the    Caesars.'     Panegyric 
soon  gives  place  to  rhapsody. 

You  are  summonod  now,  like  the  Knight 
of  Bhodes,  in  Schiller's  heroic  ballad,  as 
the  only  hope  of  a  suffering  island.  The 
mighty  dragon  is  again  abroad,  depopu- 
lating our  fields,  wasting  our  pleasant 
places,  ^isoniog  our  fountains,  menacing 
our  civilisation.  To-day  he  goiges  on 
Liverpool,  to-morrow  he  riots  at  Birming- 
ham ;  as  he  advances  nearer  the  metropolis 
terror  and  disgust  proportionately  increase. 
Already  we  hear  liis  bellow,  more  awftil 
than  hyena's ;  already  our  atmosphere  is 
tainted  with  the  venomous  expirations  of 
his  malignant  lungs ;  yet  a  little  while,  and 
his  incendiary  crest   will   flame  on  our 
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horizon,  and  we  shall  mark  the  hoirom  of 
his  insatiable  jaws,  and  the  scaly  volume 
of  his  atrocious  tail!  In  yoor  chivaliy 
alone  is  our  hope.  Clad  in  the  panoply  of 
your  splendid  talents  and  your  spotless 
character,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will 
subdue  this  unnatural  and  unnational 
monster,  and  that  we  may  yet  see  sedition, 
and  treason,  and  rapine,  rampant  as  they 
may  have  of  late  figured,  quail  before  your 
power  and  prowess. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  complimented 
on  the  contrast  which  his  own  ad- 
ministration as  Prime  Minister 
affords  to  that  of  one  of  his  recent 
predecessors:  'No  selfish  views, 
no  &mily  aggrandisement,  no  fisunily 
jobs,  no  nepotism.'  Nine  years 
after  this  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  place 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  accused 
Sir  Robert  Peel  of  having  betrayed 
alike  Parliament  and  the  country^ — 
denounced  his  whole  public  life 
as  *  one  great  appropriation  clause,' 
and  inveighed  against  the  Ministry 
over  which  he  presided  as  an  *  or- 
ganised hypocrisy.'  It  is  interest- 
ing to  place  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  this  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  addresses  the 
secessionist  from  the  Reform  Minis- 
try, Lord  Stanley,  with  whom  for 
a  space  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  it  was  destined  that  he 
should  be  united  by  the  closest  and 
strongest  ties  of  party  co-opera- 
tion: *Tou  preferred,  my  Lord, 
your  honour  and  your  interest, 
the  prosperity  of  your  native  land, 
to  the  gratification  of  your  ambi- 
tion  The  pulse  of  our  national 

character  was  beating  low.  We 
required  some  great  example  to  re- 
brace  the  energies  of  our  honour. 
From  the  moment  that  you  de- 
nounced the  disgusting  iliraldom 
and  the  base  expedients  of  your 
chicaning  colleagues,  a  betterfeeh'ng 
pervaded    Enghmd  and   animated 

Englishmen When    Sir 

Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to  the 
helm  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  your 
position  was,  indeed,  most  painful, 
xour  honour  and  your  duty  seemed 
at  conflict.  You  reconciled  them. 
You  supported  the  policy  while  you 


declined  the  power.  They,  my 
Lord,  are  great  deeds.  They  will 
live.  The  defence  of  Lathom  was 
no  more  heroic'  'In  a  Peel,  a 
Stanley,  a  Wellington,  and  a  Lynd- 
hurst,'  terminates  the  letter  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  *  the  people 
of  England  recognise  their  fitting 
leaders.' 

It  may  be  very  well  chiefly  to 
regard  these  productions  as  lit^tuy 
curiosities,  and  that  to  such  a  cate- 
gory they  fiEurly  belong  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny.  They  have, 
however,  an  interest  and  a  value 
quite  apart  from  the  bizarrerie  of 
their  humour  and  the  wild  gro- 
tesqueness  of  their  diction.  Their 
language  is  extravagant  and  stilted ; 
their  vituperation  and  their  pane- 
gyric are  alike  hyperbolical ;  their 
satire  perpetually  violates  decomm 
and  taste.  Into  such  excesses  or 
fiEtults  as  these  all  imitators  fall; 
and  in  Rannymede  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
the  imitator  of  Junius.  Nor  was  the 
theory  of  Toryism  and  Whiggism, 
SB  political  creeds,  embodied  in  these 
Letters,  less  directly  derived  from 
the  doctrine  of  Bolingbroke  than 
the  manner  of  its  announcement  to 
the  world  was  modelled  after  the 
example  of  the  terrible  anonymous 
assailant  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
The  Letters  of  Bunnymede^  and  the 
Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Whig- 
gism,  together  contain,  in  embiyo 
and  in  miniature,  all  those  views 
of  statesmanship  which  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  since  developed,  and 
which  have  been  the  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  his  career  as  a  prac- 
tical politician.  In  the  Whigra^ism 
of  the  four  years  that  succeeded  the 
R^orm  Bill  of  1832,  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  a  theme  eminently  adapted 
for  the  vitriolic  style  of  his  cri- 
ticism; and  his  ati^ks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  ministerial  paHy  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, if  they  were  extreme  and  ill 
judged  in  their  severity,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  unfounded.  An 
entire  absence  of  all  power  of 
internal  cohesion,  an  utter  fiiilore 
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to  understand  the  social  necessities 
of  the  honr,  and  the  legislative 
conrse  to  which  these  plainly  pointed, 
mntnal  distmst,  wavering  indolence 
and  vacillation  prevailed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
spread  their  disorganising  influence 
through  the  ranks  of  the  whole 
&ction.  Taxes  repealed  one  day 
were  restored  the  next.  A' clause 
in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  insisted  on 
one  moment  as  containing  the  best 
principle  of  the  measure,  and  as 
essential  to  its  existence,  was  sur- 
rendered unhesitatingly  a  moment 
after.  The  Government  had  in 
trath  neither  unity  nor  insight.  It 
could  not  decide  upon  a  policy 
abroad;  it  could  not  discern  the 
magnitude  of  the  perils  which  were 
imminent  at  home.  '  The  state  of 
Spain,'  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  with  per- 
fect taith  and  propriety,  ^demon- 
strates the  sagacity  of  our  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  great  parties.  We  have  con- 
trived to  interfere  without  8uppoi*t- 
ing  either,  but  have  lavished  our 
treasure  and  our  blood  in  upholding 
a  Camarilla.  This  is  so  bad,  that 
really  the  happiest  results  should  be 
speedily  anticipated.  Canada  is  in 
a  state  of  rebellion,  and  therefore 
after  Easter  we  may  perhaps  find 
loyalty  and  peace  predominant, 
especially  when  we  recall  to  our  re- 
collection the  profound  intellect 
(Lord  Glenelg)  your  Lordship  has 
selected  forthe  settlement  of  that  dis- 
tracted country.'  Infinitely  worse  and 
more  menacing  than  these  foreign 
blnnders  were  the  sure  signs  of 
domestic  trouble  and  disaffection. 
Tlie  country  was  divided  into  those 
two  nations  whom  Mr.  Disraeli 
lias  drawn  m  Sibyl — rich  against 
poor,  high  against  low.  The  masses 
were  alienated  from  the  institution 
of  government  through  the  apathy 
and  incompetence  of  the  governors. 
The  narrow  majority  which  the 
Whigs  nominally  commanded  both 


in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  constituencies  was  crumbling 
away,  and  had  already  become  im- 
potent  for  the  achievement  of 
national  good. 

In  reiterating  these  undoubted 
truths  in  the  colunms  of  the  Times^ 
under  the  nom  deplume  of  *Runny- 
mede,'  Mr.  DisraeH  did  good  service 
both  to  his  party  and  the  country. 
In  heaping  his  contemptuous  satire 
on  the  Whig  statesmen  of  the  day, 
and  in  protesting,  with  an  amplitude 
of  very  frequency  fistntastic  illustra- 
tion, that  by  the  system  of  Con- 
servatism alone  could  the  '  glory  of 
the  Empire  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people'  be  secured,  he  was 
adopting  the  cry,  raised  by  Boling- 
broke  at  an  analogous  crisis,  and 
was  striking  the  key-note  of  the 
political  strain  which  he  has  since 
so  persistently  sounded  and  with  so 
many  variations.  The  dissertations 
of  St.  John  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriot' 
ism  and  on  the  History  of  Parties  are 
a  series  of  elaborate  efforts  to  ensure 
.  the  stability  of  Toryism  by  widening 
its  foundations,  and  to  identify  the 
Tories  with  the  true  and  only 
friends  of  the  people.  *  What, 
therefore,'  writes  Bolingbroke,  *is 
to  be  wished  in  our  present  circum- 
stances is,  that  all  persons,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  party  appel- 
lations, who  are  truly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  present  Government 
and  desire  the  continuance  of  it, 
should  consolidate  themselves  into 
a  body  and  unite  in  measures 
against  the  conmion  enemies  of 
their  country,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic;  that  they  should  forget 
all  their  former  unreasonable  ani- 
mosities, and  whilst  they  are  equally 
exerting  their  endeavours  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end,  viz.  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country,  that  they 
would  not  quarrel  one  with  another 
about  any  differences  in  judgment 
concerning  the  means.'  ^  And  again : 
'  It  is  time  that  all  who  desire  to  be 
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eBieemed  good  men  and  to  procnre 
the  peace,  the  strength,  and  the 
glory  of  their  conntry  by  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  pro- 
cored  effectually,  should  join  their 
efforts  to  heal  our  national  divisions 
and  to  change  the  narrow  spirit  of 
party  into  a  diffusive  spirit  of  pub- 
lic benevolence.  Wicked  and  un- 
happy men !  who  seek  their  private 
safety  in  opposing  public  good. 
Weak  and  silly  men!  who  vainly 
imagine  that  they  shall  pass  for  a 
nation,  and  the  nation  for  a  faction ; 
that  they  shall  be  judged  in  the 
right,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 

nle  in  the  wrong.  How  long 
ley  imagine  that  so  unequal  a 
contest  can  last?'  It  is  nothing 
to  the  point  to  say  that  the  relation 
in  which  the  writings  of  Boling- 
broke  as  a  political  philosopher 
stand  to  his  acts  as  a  practical 
statesman  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  contrast;  that  he  *  put  forth 
the  principles  of  Pulteney  and  his 
Mends  as  those  of  the  whole  pariy ; 
concealed  under  the  mantle  of  the 
Whig  leader  the  anti-popular  tenets 
of  Toryism ;  and'  decls^red  to  the 
nation  that  they  had  ceased  to 
exist.' '  The  fact  remains  that  St. 
John  was  the  first  of  Tory  politi- 
cians to  perceive  aud  to  recognise 
the  truth  that  if  Toryism  was  not  to 
be  banished  to  the  limbo  of  obso- 
lete political  creeds,  it  could  only 
be  by  its  identification  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  affec- 
tions of  the  masses  on  the  other. 
To  diffuse  the  popular  conviction 
that  the  institutions  under  which 
Englishmen  live  were  an  integral 
part  of  their  national  existence,  and 
that  they  must  be  preserved  be(»knse 
they  correspond  to  the  English 
cluu?acter,  and  gratify  every  aspira- 
tion and  desire  of  the  English  mind ; 
to  represent  Toiyism  as  the  only 
eystem  under  which  this  is  possible, 
was  the  great  central  purpose  which 


Bolingbroke  always  had  in  view; 
and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  of 
Bolingbroke  as  the  'father  of 
modem  Toryism,'  it  is  this,  and 
this  only,  that  he  means.  Eldon 
and  Stowell,  Addington  and  Per- 
ceval— to  these  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
deny,  and  very  consistently  with 
his  principles,  the  title  of  Tory 
statesmen.  The  Tory  succession 
would  run  thus  —  Bolingbroke, 
the  elder  Pitt,  the  younger  Pitt, 
Canning,  Peel — a  statesman  on 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  signi- 
ficantly silent  in  his  later  political 
disquisitions — and  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  banquet  last  June,  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  nothing  more  than 
express  with  much  emphasis,  but 
with  a  moderation  that  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  experience 
of  'years  that  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind,'  the  views  that  aie 
propounded  with  such  &ncifiil  in- 
temperance of  language  in  the 
Letters  of  Bninnymede  and  the  Spirit 
of  Whiggism,  In  his  after-dinner 
remarks  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
dinner  in  May,  he  once  again  made 
public  use  of  his  old  plmise,  ^the 
Venetian  system  of  government' 
This  famous  simile  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  episode  of  the  Peerage 
Bill,  and  first  explained  in  the 
Vindication  of  the  Biiglish  Con- 
stitution,  a  work  that  is,  largely 
reproduced  in  the  fugitive  writings 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  have  been 
noticed  here.  'The  Whigs  under 
George  the  First,'  we  are  told, 
'in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of 
reducing  the  English  monarch 
to  the  character  of  a  Vene- 
tian Doge,  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  bill  through  the  Upper 
House  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
prerogative  of  creating  peers,  and 
thus  to  convert  the  fr^  and  demo- 
cratic peerage  of  England  into  an 
odious  oligarchy  of  exclusive  privi- 
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lege ;  but  the  Honse  of  CommoiiB, 
led  hj  the  Tory  cotintry  gentlemeii, 
reinforced    by    some     unexpected 
allies,  rejected  the  proposition  with 
becoming  decision.'    In  a  speech 
delivered  in  Buckinghamshire  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  Mr.    Disraeli 
Baid,  '  The  notes  of  English  feeling 
are  few,  but  deep ;  industry,  liberty, 
religion,    these    form    the    solenm 
scale.'    They  were  repeated  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  hall  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company;  the 
combination  is  to  be  found  for  the 
first  time    in    ^imnymede.      Tory 
statesmen  so  &r  deserve  the  name, 
as  they  have  been  instrumental,  in 
concert  with  the  other  party  in  the 
State,  in  asserting  these  principles 
in  all  their  dignity.    Both  the  Pitts 
were  in  favour  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, of  free  trade,  and  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  We  have,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeH  reminds  us,  free  trade ;  we  have 
religious  equality ;  we  have  Parlia- 
mentajy  reform ;  in  other  words,  we 
have  realised    the   three  essential 
features  in  the  Tory  scheme  of  a 
century    since.     But  Mr.    Disraeli 
has  never  said  anything  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  because  the  younger 
Pitt  entertained  and  advocated  the 
extension  of  popular  principles  of 
government  that  he  fell ;  that  it 
was  his  recognition  of  the  Catholic 
claims  which  hurled  Canning  from 
power ;  and  that  as  soon  as  Peel  ap- 
peared as  the  assailant  of  Protection 
he  was   repudiated  by  the   Tory 
party  amid  the  cheers  of  his  ere- 
while  followers  and  the  deuuncia- 
tiona  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself. 

On  what  foundation  does  the  ne- 
cessity of  Parliamentary  reform 
rest,  according  to  the  first  living 
prophet  and  apostle  of  ToiyismP 
To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  on 
the  growing  intelligence  and  wealth 
of  the  population,  but  to  a  still 
greater  on  the  egregious  blunders 
which  the  Whigs  have  perpetrated 
in  this  department  of  statesmanship. 
If  Mr.  Disraeh's  view  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, it  is  the  Whigs  who  have 


always    disturbed,    and    '^ho    are 
perpetually  disturbing  the  balance 
of  Parliamentary    representation; 
hence  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on 
the  Tories  of  redressing  this  balance. 
'  To  secui'e  themselves  in  their  posts,' 
wrote  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1836, — *the 
Whigs  have  given  the  new  interest 
an  undue  preponderance.'  On  every 
occasion  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
addressed  what  he  delights  to  call 
an  '  assembly  of  his  countrymen,' 
he  has  expatiated  at  much  length 
on  the  fact  that  the  Reform  Bill 
of   1867   was  rendered   just    and 
necessaiy  by  the  Reform   Bill   of 
1832.     That  measure,  the    Prime 
Mmister  said,  as  recently  as  the 
nth  of  last  month,  when  he  un- 
veiled  the  statue  of  Lord  Derby 
in    Parliament     Square,    deprived 
the    working    classes    of    certain 
ancient      fruichises     which     they 
possessed  and    gave    an  excessive 
prominence    to    the    shopkeeping 
interest     in     the     constituencies. 
There  was  no  other  remedy  than 
household  franchise.   Mr.  Disraeli's 
theory  of  Toryism  and  Whiggism 
comes  in  fact  to  this  :  The  Whigs, 
from  their  popular  pretensions,  from 
their  disregard  of  precedent  and  from 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  anything 
and  ever3rthing  to  power  and  to  in- 
fluence, will  always  succeed  under 
certain  conditions  of  public  feeling, 
in  securing  some  measure  of  popular 
support.     But,  at  last,  at  an  unfore- 
seen moment,  they  will  be  stripped 
of  their  disguise  and  stand  forth  in 
their  true  colours.     Either  their 
heartless  indifference  to  the  toiling 
masses  will  excite  a  long  suppressed 
burst  of  indignation  ;  or  their  pro- 
pensity to  •  violent  legislation '.  will 
awaken  a  storm  of  national  distrust ; 
or  the    cosmopolitan  and  patch- 
work   composition  of  their  ranks 
will  betray  itself  in  the  sanction  of 
some  Act  utterly  repulsive  to  the 
national  sentiment,  and  the  incurable 
precursor  of  some  hopeless  intestine 
schism.     Be  it  soon  or  late,   the 
Whigs  or  Liberals,  call  them  by 
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which  nAme  jovl  will,  as  they  contain 
at  all  times  within  their  body  the 
principleof  disintegration,  are  bound 
to  fall  asunder.  Their  footsteps 
are  for  ever  dogged  by  a  patient 
Nemesis.  When  the  stroke  of 
righteous  retribution  flEklls,  then  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  heaven- 
ordained  sayiours  of  the  nation,  the 
only  true,  because  the  only  possible, 
afiserters  of  popular  rights.  The 
Tories  it  is,  who  enjoy,  by  some 
sacred  and  mysterious  dispensation, 
which  it  is  given  only  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  understand,  a  monopoly 
of  the  national  confidence,  for  it  is' 
they  alone  who  have  fathomed  the 
depths  of  the  national  mind,  and 
who  have  grasped  the  great  truth, 
that  in  the  art  of  government,  the 
heart  is  as  important  as  the  head, 
the  ima^ation  as  the  intellect. 
The  Tones  know  by  some  subtle 
sympathetic  instinct  what  the  nation 
x^ly  requires,  and  it  satisfies  the 
want.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimulate,  for  factious  pur- 
poses, an  artificial  demand,  and 
then  are  ready  with  their  mis- 
chievous supply.  The  true  Tory 
statesman  is  not  indeed  infallible, 
or  rather,  he  may  not  always  appear 
infallible  for  the  time  being.  His 
sympathies  may  be  too  profound, 
or  his  insight  too  keen ;  he  may  be 
too  prescient,  or  too  careful.  His 
rivals  have  their  occasion  in  what 
short-sighted  critics  condemn  as  a 
blunder :  but  the  whirligig  of  time 
works  its  revenges,  and  wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children.  Sooner 
or  later  the  excellency  of  Tory 
statesmanship  is  admitted  by  a 
grateful  and  obsequious  nation.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  had,  sb  its 
immediate  result,  the  expulsion  of 
a  Conservative  Government,  but 
what  is  the  consequence  when  the 
leaven  of  its  clauses  has  had 
space  to  work?  A  Conservative 
Government  is  placed  in  power 
with  a  majority  that  astounds 
the  world,  and  the  reproach  of 
Tory  statesmanship  has  become  its 


chief  glozy  and  its  strength.  Tbis 
is  the  sum  of  Mr.  DisraeFs  doc- 
trines on  the  relations  of  the 
two  rival  political  creeds  of  the 
nation :  doctrines  which  are  either 
tacitly  assumed  in  every  public 
speech  he  makes  or  openly  explained, 
which  are  the  secret  of  his  entite 
political  career,  and  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bwmymede  Letters^ 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  Whiggism^  as 
the  root  of  the  tree  is  in  the  soil,  or 
as  the  germ  of  the  plant  in  the  seed. 
I  shall  not  attempt  either  to  prove 
or  disprove  his  positions :  my  present 
business  is  that  rather  of  a  com- 
mentator than  a  critic. 

The  early  writings  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
are  full  of  interest,  not  only  because 
they  illustrate  the  real  continuity 
of  his  political  opinions,  but  because 
their  diction  anticipates  in  many  in- 
stances the  mould  of  sentences,  and 
even  the  precise'  phrases  which  he 
has  since  employed  on  public  occa- 
sions. Without  venturing  to  accuse 
a  man  of  high  literary  genius  of 
deliberate  plagiarism,  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  sometimes  be- 
trayed so  keen  a  faculty  of  literary 
appreciation  that  it  has  produced 
assimilation  of  the  materials  which 
he  so  profoundly  admires.  The  cases 
of  his  appropriation  of  the  fiunons 
image  of  M.  Thiers  in  his  speech  on 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  of  his  introduction  in  his  novel 
of  VeneUa,  of  an  entire  passage  &om 
Macaulay's  Esaa^  on  Byron^  are 
those  which  will  most  generally 
suggest  themselves.  A  very  hostile 
critic  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  biography 
of  him  published  by  Messrs.  Bentley 
in  1854,  good-naturedly  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  m  which  on 
several  occasions  in  the  course  of 
The  Revolutionary  Epick^'MT,  Disraeli 
has  derived  not  only  the  inspiration 
but  the  language  from  Burke.  Thus, 
in  his  BefUctivM  an  the  French  Be- 
voltUion^  Burke  writes,  'No  gene- 
rations could  link  with  each  other ; 
men  would  become  but  as  the  flies 
of  a  summer.'    Magros,  the  general 
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of  Feadalism,  in  the  EevoluUcmary 
Epicky  remarke : 

men  become 
But  as  the  summer  flies,  that  flit  an  hour, 
Then  die  and  rot. 

Again  we  are  reminded  by  this 
amiable  Aristarchos,  that  while 
Barke  wrote,  'We  are  tanght  to 
look  with  horror  on  those  children 
of  this  country,  who  are  prompted 
lashlj  to  hack  their  aged  parent  in 
pieces  and  pnt  him  into  the  kettle 
of  the  magicians,  in  hopes  that  by 
their  poisonons  weeds  and  wild  in- 
caatationfl  they  may  regenerate  the 
paternal  constitution  and  renovate 
their  father's  life,'  Magros  ejaculates 
m  blank  verse : 

But,  indeed, 
The  children  of  their  country  now  would 


Their  aged  sire,  and  piecemeal  break  his 
frame, 

Asd  in  some  cauldron's  magic  bubble 
thrust 

The  seyered  members,  in  the  mad  belief 

That  poisonous  weeds  and  spells  of  mut- 
tered power 

Maj  nature  renovate. 

Perhaps  even  the  author  of  ^A 
Personal  and  Folitical  Biography^ 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 

*  gondola  of  London  '  is  an  expres- 
sion reproduced  from  the  pages  of 
a  forgotten  novel,  and  that  the  me« 
taphor  of  '  extinct  volcanoes,'  em- 
ployed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  Man* 
Chester,  is  not  original.  It  is  to  be 
foimd  applied  by  Mendelssohn  to 
ChCTubini.* 

Bat  Mr.  Disraeli's  affection  for 
those  apt  terms  of  expression  which 
are  the  coinage  of  his  own  mind,  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  occasional 
appropriation  of  what  has  emanated 
from  the  intellectual  mint  of  others. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  peculiar  and  perpe- 
tually recurrent  employment  of 
such  single  words   as    'eminent,' 

*  career,'  '  individual,'  *  fond,'  is  as 
great  a  feature  in  all  his  writings 
as  his  studied  antithesis,  and  his 


occasional  epigrammatic  terseness. 
A  detestation  and  scorn  of  common- 
place is  one  great  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  all  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli writes — a  feeling  no  doubt  the 
product  in  some  degree  of  his  own 
daring  and  original  genius,  but 
which  has  probably  been  more  con- 
spicuously  stamped  on  his  style  by 
unceasing  study  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Burke.  Mr.  Disraeli's  style  cannot 
better  be  described  than  as  that  of 
St.  John,  with  all  its  pungency, 
all  its  material  qualities,  its  satire 
and  its  antithesis,  enriched  with 
a  wealth  of  oriental  imagery  which 
is  suggestive  of  the  author  of  the 
BeJUctumSy  but  which  infinitely 
transcends  them  in  its  luxuriance. 
What  is  English  abundance  in 
Burke  is  a  tropical  overgrowth  in 
Mr.  Disraeli.  There  is  scarcely  a 
page  in  the  Letters  of  B/unm/mede  or 
in  those  on  the  Spirit  of  Whiggism 
in  which  we  do  not  find  mention  of 
the  '  plundering  of  churches '  and 
the  'confiscation  of  the  soil'  as 
marks  of  the  Whig  policjr.  New 
liberal  is  but  old  Whig  writ  large, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  therefore  been 
able  to  employ,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  since,  a  similar  vituperative 
felicity  with  good  effect.  *  Thei-e  is 
this  difference,'  wrote  the  author  of 
the  Spirit  of  Whiggiam^  'between 
the  revolutions  of  England  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  Continent — ^the 
European  Revolution  is  a  struggle 
against  privilege;  an  English  Eevo- 
lution  is  a  struggle  for  it.'  *  The 
essence  of  civil  equality,'  said  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  the  students  of  Glasgow 
University  last  November,  *is  to 
abolish  privilege;  the  essence  of 
"social  equality"  is  to  destroy 
classes.'  Addressing  Mr.  Thomas 
Attwood,  Runnymede  delivered  him. 
self  as  follows  : 

A  nation  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  bipeds, 
with  no  strength  but  their  animal  vigour, 
and  no  collective  grandeur  but  that  of  their 
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numbers.  There  is  required  tx>  constitute 
that  great  creation,  a  People,  some  higher 
endowments  and  some  rarer  qualities — 
honour,  and  faith,  and  justice ;  a  national 
spirit  fostered  by  national  exploits;  a 
solemn  creed  expounded  by  a  pure  and 
learned  priesthood ;  a  jurisprudence  which 
is  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  ages ;  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  the  inspiration  of  religion,  the 
supremacy  of  law ;  that  free  order  and  that 
natural  g^radation  of  ranks  which  are  but  a 
type  aud  imago  of  the  economy  of  the 
universe ;  a  love  of  home  and  countar,  fos- 
tered by  traditionary  manners,  and  con- 
secrated by  customs  that  embalm  ancestral 
deeds;  learned  establishments,  the  insti- 
tutions of  charity,  a  skill  in  refined  and 
useful  arts;  the  discipline  of  fleets  and 
armies ;  and,  above  all,  a  national  character 
serious  and  yet  free. 

In  his  isaagaral  address  at  the 
great  academic  seminary  of  Western 


Scotland,  tlie  then  leader  of  the 
Opposition  declared  : 

A  civilised  community  must  rest  on  a 
large  realised  capital  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment ;  there  must  be  a  reserved  fund  of 
public  morality  to  draw  upon  in  the  ex- 
igencies of  national  li fe.  Society  has  a  soul 
as  well  as  a  body.  The  traditions  of  a 
nation  are  part  of  its  existence.  Its  valonr 
and  its  discipline,  its  poetxy,  its  art,  itt 
eloquence,  and  its  scholarship  are  as  much 
portions  of  its  life  as  its  agriculture,  its 
commerce,  and  its  engineering  skill. 

Who,  after  this,  shall  say  that  the 
author  of  the  Ewmymede  Letim 
does  not  stand  revealed  in  the 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Unive^ 
sity,  and  who  will  doubt  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  fact  ? 
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The  retirement  of  li^.  Jaxjss  Ahthoky  Frouds  from  the  Editorship  of  tliifl 
Magamne  will  not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  deprive  it  of  the  yaluable  aid  of  his  pen ; 
and  we  hope  Boon  to  present  to  oor  readers  some  novel  and  important  articles 
from  that  distinguished  writer. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FKIBNDLY  SOCIETY  LEGISLATION. 


FW  of  those  who  are  at  all  fami- 
liar with  the  complex  and 
perpleziiiff  character  of  the  interests 
involved  in  friendly  societies,  or  iDf 
the  dificnlties  which  have  been 
enconntered  in  dealing  with  them  in 
the  past,  will  have  regretted  that  one 
atloftst  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  seven  great 
measures  was  shelved  during  last 
session.  The  Bill  for  regulating 
these  societies  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  brought  in 
was  carefully  drawn,  and  with  a 
fdllneas  of  knowledge  as  to  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  the 
bodies  le^slated  for  which  his  x>osi- 
tion  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
of  Enquiry  gave  him,  and  that  pro- 
bably few  people  conld  match,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  either  that 
the  Bill  was  wholly  good,  or  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  pass  it 
this  session*  As  the  Commissioners, 
in  their  fourth  report,  point  out, 
*  fiindamental  differences  of  opinion 
perail  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  right  for  the  Legislature  to  inter- 


fere in  matters  of  the  kind  with 
which  friendly  societies  have  to* 
do.  .  .  .  While  one  school  hold 
that  the  law  should  be  more  strin- 
gent, and  that  the  State  should  in- 
tervene more  actively  than  it  does 
at  present,  the  other  school  maintain 
that  the  law  should  be  materially 
relaxed,  and  that  the  State  should 
withdraw  from  any  intervention  at 
all.' 1  And  while  this  divergence 
exists,  it  would  probably  be  simply 
labour  lost  to  pass  a  Bill  which  is 
confessedly  either  in  part  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  views,  or 
a  definite  adoption  of  one  of  the  two 
orders  of  opinion.  Hasty  legislation 
is  always  a  bad  thins ;  and  in  cases 
like  this,  when  the  law  has  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  co-operation 
of  those  parties  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  made  for  its  successftd  working, 
it  would  be  particularly  bad,  for 
the  country  knows  next  to  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  those  most  in- 
terested both  differ  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  want  and 
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do  not  yet  fully  see  the  drift  of  the 
measures  proposed.  That  gigantic 
anomalies  and  evils  meet  one  at 
every  step  in  counection  with 
friendly  societies  is  doubtless  true, 
but  that  may  be  one  more  argument 
for  leisure  rather  than  haste,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  be  fully 
ronsed  to  the  facts  and  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  the  origin  of  the  evils 
become  fully  understood.  There  are, 
besides,  in  any  legislation  of  this 
kindj  two  grave  dangers  with  which 
enactments  are  beset.  One  is,  that 
certain  classes  of  reformers  are 
intent  upon  putting  a  theory  on  the 
statute-book.  It  is  urged  that  the 
people  who  compose  friendly  so- 
cieties are  for  the  most  part  poor 
and  ignorant,  knowing  nothing  of 
sound  business  principles,  and  it  is 
therefore  needful  to  guide  them  and 
protect  them,  if  possible,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  folly. 
The  other  is,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  superficial  observers  of 
benevolent  intentions,  who  have 
formed  hasty  opinions  on  narrow 
data,  to  legislate  empirically.  Here 
is  an  abuse  running  riot ;  this  or 
that  measure  would  be  calculated,  in 
their  esteem,  to  stop  it,  and  the  law 
is  sought  to  be  made  accordingly. 
All  these  people,  equally  with  the 
faineants,  are  too  much  given  to 
ignore  what  the  bodies  concerned 
actually  say  they  want  or  won't 
have,  as  well  as  the  primary  con- 
ditions or  organic  laws  which  go- 
vern the  development  of  such  so- 
cieties ;  and,  together  or  separate, 
their  influence  may  prove  highly 
baneful  on  any  legislation  undertaken 
before  the  country  at  large,  or  even 
Parliament  as  a  body,  has  taken  in 
the  drift  of  the  reforms  proposed,  or 
measured  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Therefore,  although  by  no  means 
entirely  condemning  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  Bill — on  the  contrary,  I 
regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a  mea- 
sure  containing  many  valuable  iso- 
lated provisions  and  emendations  of 
existing  laws^  in  spite  of  its  being 


rather  lopsided,  especially  now  since 
the  latter  portion  of  it  has  been 
sheared  away  —  there  is  reason 
rather  to  rejoice  than  to  be  sorry 
that  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  let  it  rest  for  this  year. 

It  will  be  useful,  in  the  mean- 
time,  to  discuss  some  of  the  leading 
principles  which  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly underlie  all  friendly  so- 
cieties which  deserve  the  name, 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  what 
ought  to  be  the  lines  upon  which 
any  legislative  enactments  to  be 
successful  ought  to  be  laid,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  estimate  whether 
the  Bill  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
be  what  is  wanted  or  not,  or  all 
that  is  wanted.  In  doing  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  define  first  of 
all  what  constitutes  or  ought  to 
constitute  a  true  friendly  sodetj, 
for  under  the  shelter  of  the  some- 
what haphazard  legislation  of  the 
past  not  a  few  organisations  have 
crept  into  the  ranks  of  that  class 
of  bodies  corporate  which  have  no 
right  to  be  there.  Of  such  are  the 
notorious  collecting  burial  societies, 
against  which  the  Commissioners 
show  a  most  just  and  decided  hos- 
tility. They  are  not  friendly  so- 
cieties in  any  sense,  and  they  must 
therefore  be  left  out  of  this  discus- 
sion to  be  dealt  with  separately.  In 
like  manner,  I  should  doubt  whe- 
ther many  of  the  so-called  benevo- 
lent clubs  are  to  be  included  in  the 
definition.  Depending  as  they  do  on 
support  from  above,  on  the  charity 
of  superiors,  they  cannot  be  held  to 
be  strictly  within  the  favoured  line, 
especiallv  as  they  have  a  right  to 
get  legal  protection  in  any  case. 
Still  they  are  not  so  very  important, 
and  need  not  be  cavilled  over.  Of 
more  notoriety  and  importance  are 
the  compulsory  colliery  clubs  and 
railway  employ^  clubs,  which  pre- 
vail in  many  districts,  and  which 
cover  not  a  little  wrong-doing  on 
the  part  of  superiors,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  fear ;  the  former  particu- 
larly.   But  to  come  to  the  definition 
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which  these  instances  will  have 
prepared  the  way  for  in  a  negative 
fashion.  It  appears  to  me,  then, 
that  a  friendly  society  is  a  body 
consisting  of  and  managed  by  per- 
sons handed  together  voluntarily 
and  on  a  footing  of  equality  for  the 
pnrpose  of  mutual  help.  I  am 
aware  that  societies  innumerable 
ran  over  the  bounds  of  this  defini- 
tion  on  one  side  or  another,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  unless  the  ele- 
ments of  it  be  found  in  them  in 
some  form,  however  hid  or  over- 
grown by  abuses,  they  have  no  right 
to  be  called  friendly  societies. 
Looking  at  the  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  found  that  nearly  all 
the  classes  of  clubs  enumerated  by 
the  Commissioners  range  them- 
selves under  this  definition,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  the 
reports  both  of  the  Commissioners 
and  their  assistants  are  perfectly 
bewildering  in  the  number  of  indi- 
yidual  types  of  friendly  societies 
which  they  bring  to  light.  Looking 
at  these  individually,  any  legislation 
must  appear  utterly  hopeless,  and  a 
law  which  would  attempt  to  deal 
with  their  peculiarities  in  detail 
would  prove  a  monstrous  abortion. 
This  remarkable  variety,  however, 
proves  very  conclusively  the  volun- 
tary way  in  which  these  bodies 
came  into  being,  for  they  reflect  the 
employments,  habits  of  thought,  or 
sentiments  or  caprices  of  the  people 
who  form  them.  Within  the  great 
affiliated  orders  even  there  is  this 
variety  of  individualities  in  the 
lodges,  and  it  is  only  slowly  and 
painfully  that  the  best  of  them, 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, is  working  out  something  like 
uniformity,  a  uniformity  wholly  im- 
possible without  a  certain  standard 
of  intelligence.  How  far  the  exist- 
ing laws  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  state  of  things,  I  do 
not  now  seek  to  enquire*;  I  have 
simply  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that, 
whatever  their  oddities  and  cru- 
dities, these  societies,  if  they  are 


friendly     societies,     come     within 
this  definition. 

And  if  we  go  on  to  ask.  How  do 
these  peculiarities  subsist?  why 
has  not  the  law  brought  matters  into 
greater  uniiformity  ?  we  shall  find 
ourselves  upon  the  very  point  on 
which  the  whole  subject  turns.  If 
a  friendly  society  be  a  voluntary 
body  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  help  among  the  members 
ab  initioj  and  if  it  be  not  a  trading, 
speculative  corporation,  then  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  to  force  it  into 
any  particular  mould.  Whatever 
laws  are  passed  must  shelter  it,  be 
a  boon  and  a  help  to  it  in  following 
its  own  aims,  and  must  be  seen  to 
be  so  by  its  members,  otherwise 
these  laws  will  be  evaded  and  ig- 
nored. Coercion  cannot  be  applied 
to  it,  for  so  soon  as  it  was  attempted 
the  society  would  either  perish  or 
slip  out  of  the  law's  reach.  A  few 
men  in  a  village  or  the  hands  in  a 
workshop  agree  to  join  together  and 
form  a  sick  clab,  and  they  must  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  wisely  or/oolishly, 
according  to  their  lights ;  no  one  can 
step  in  and  say,  *When  you  form 
your  club,  you  must  do  this  and  that,' 
for  then  they  would  simply  either 
not  form  it  at  all  or  form  it  in  se- 
cret. It  is  primarily,  therefore,  the 
condition  of  the  people,  their  know- 
ledge or  ignorance,  their  selfishnesF, 
their  love  of  conviviality,  or  hope 
of  profit,  or  their  kindly  fellow- 
feeling,  which  enters  into  and 
determines  the  constitution  of  a 
friendly  society  deserving  the  name. 
Hence  in  one  part  of  the  country 
one  type — with  innumerable  varia- 
tions— prevails,  and  in  another  an- 
other.  The  large  orders  have  almost 
all  their  centres  in  the  manufac- 
tnring  districts  and  cities  of  Lan- 
cashire. Other  places  are  ftrong 
in  burial  clubs  of  a  peculiar  type. 
The  Scotch  have  a  predilection  for 
annual  deposit  and  dividing  so- 
cieties, who  do  a  loan  business,  not 
probably  because  of  the  nnthrift 
of  the  people,  but  because  of  their 
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pnaliiiig  cbaracter  and  the  eager 
desire  wbich  the  working  man  there 
has  to  lay  hold  of  the  same  means 
of  i*aising  himself  which  the  Scotch 
banks  give  so  freely  to  those  above 
him — ^to  all,  in  fact,  who  can  find  good 
'  cautioners.'  Some  societies  attend 
to  sickness  only,  others  have  sick 
and  burial  funds,  others  still  hardly 
come  within  the  definition  we  have 
given,  being  clubs  in  the  hands  of 
publicans  and  tradesmen,  who  work 
them  for  their  own  profit,  but  whoste 
radeon  d'itre  is  yet  ostensibly  mutual 
help  of  a  kind.  Mixed  motives  of  all 
kinds  are  constantly  at  work  deter^ 
mining  their  character.  There  are 
great  co-operative  societies  which 
combine  ordinary  trade  with  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  a  friendly  so- 
xsiety,  and  which  are  held  to  be  such 
by  the  present  law;  there  are  dubs 
for  insuring  cattle,  for  granting 
annuities,  deposit  societies  and  trade 
societies  of  many  kinds  coming  gene- 
rally  more  or  less  within  the  limits 
of  friendly  societies  proper  as  here 
defined.  «  Obviously  these  all  differ 
from  each  other  mainly  because 
they  are  institutions  of  spontaneous 
growth,  not  formed  upon  any  plan 
other  than  chance  or  imitation  gives, 
and  which  reflect  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  founders,  the  habits  of  a 
•class  or  trade,  or  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  a  district.  And  any  law 
that  professes  to  deal  with  these 
bodies  must  take  these  primary  facts 
into  account,  and  limit  its  action  to 
the  narrowest  range  in  order  to 
avoid  friction  and  hurtful  inter- 
ference. Well-meant  enactments, 
which  go  sprawling  over  the  whole 
field,  seeking  to  pick  up  and  tether 
every  little  peculiarity  and  to  regu- 
late minutifld  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  inevitable  diversities  of 
human  character  and  social  posi- 
tion, can  do  no  good  whatever.  It 
would  be  about  as  wise  to  try  and 
regulate  the  number  of  leaves  that 
a  tree  should  have.  That  institu- 
tions of  this  voluntary  kind  are 
extremely  difBioult  to  keep  in  any 


sort  of  order  is  therefore  true ;  but 
so  long  as  positive  harm  is  pre- 
vented, so  long  as  the  law  does  not 
allow  robbery  to  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  and  justice  to  be 
defied  as  between  man  and  man, 
the  minor  evils  incident  to  such 
bodies  might  safely  be  left  alone. 
The  diffic^ties  are  too  often  created 
by  the  very  means  taken  to  prevent 
them,  and  the  only  thing  that  will 
really  remedy  very  many  of  them  is 
widened  education  for  the  people. 
The  melancholy  instances  of  mis- 
directed energy,  of  men  erring  in 
ignorance  though  meaning  well, 
which  crowd  the  pages  of  these 
reports,  form  one  of  tiiie  strongest 
pleas  I  have  ever  met  with  for 
pressing  on  the  education  of  the 
people.  As  things  are,  and  as  they 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  multitudes  of 
these  friendly  clubs  will  be  bom 
and  die  under  conditions  which 
would  make  living  utterly  impos- 
sible. But  without  stopping  the 
good  which  those  that  live,  or  even 
those  that  struggle  but  for  a  few 
years,  unquestionably  do,  the  law 
has  really  no  power  to  interfere  to 
prevent  this.  It  cannot  compel  sol- 
vency nor  wise  management,  nor 
can  it  make  the  people  meet  ex- 
penses economically  andavoid  drink 
So  long  as  criminal  offences  are 
avoided,  these  men  must  be  allowed 
to  unite  on  their  own  terms  and  to 
learn  wisdom  by  the  lessons  of 
experience,  for  without  this  right 
friendly  societies  could  not  have 
being. 

But  if  this  be  so,  and  if  the  law 
can  do  so  very  little,  why  does  the 
Legislature  bother  itself  about  these 
societies  at  all?  The  answer  is 
simple  :  although  no  law  can  regu- 
late the  formation  of  these  societies 
or  determine  their  bounds,  it  can 
protect  them  and  give  them  a  legal 
remedy  against  those  who  would 
do  them  injury.  It  can  also,  per- 
haps— ^but  this  is  much  more  doubt- 
ful— grant    to    societiea    of    high 
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standard  and  excellent  qnalities 
certain  pTivilegeB  which  may  be  in 
tbe  natore  of  a  just  equivalent  for 
work  done.  And  as  it  has  sought 
to  do  some  such  work  in  the  past,  it 
is  necessary  before  going  furtiier  to 
ask  what  its  success  has  been.  The 
fondamenial  want  of  a  friendly 
society  is  recognition  in  a  corporate 
capacity  before  the  law.  A  joint- 
stock  company  finds  no  difficulty  in 
getting  this,  no  matter  though  it  be 
the  biggest  swindle  conceivable ;  but 
in  its  case  capital,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  supposed  to  be  subscribed,  and  the 
law  is  ever  eager  to  protect  moneyed 
interests.  A  friendly  society,  how- 
ever, has  no  capital  to  begin  with, 
whatever  it  may  acquire,  all  its 
members  would  not  be  upon  an 
equal  footing  if  it  had,  and  there  is 
not  therefore  any  interest  of  that 
kind  actually  to  protect.  But  it 
soon  possesses  some  money,  which, 
if  not  capital  in  the  cant  sense,  is  the 
properly  of  members,  and  that 
money  may  be  invested  in  the  names 
of  one  or  more  of  their  number  or 
placed  in  some  official's  keeping. 
Without  any  recognition  by  law  in 
a  corporate  capacity,  this  money  is 
totally  unprotected  so  faar  as  the 
society  is  concerned,  for  the  law  in 
that  case  reposes  to  deal  save  with 
individuals,  and  official  members 
are  entirely  without  responsibility 
except  to  individuals.  A  member 
cannot  sue  for  his  own  money  and 
that  of  his  fellows  deposited  with  a 
fraudulent  official  of  the  society,  but 
only  for  his  own.*  This  vital 
necessity — corporate  recognition — 
the  law  has  striven  to  give  by  a 
process  of  registration,  but  it  has 
hedged  this  boon  round  with  so 
many  provisos  and  has  made  the 
working  of  it  so  clumsy  that  the 
work  proposed  has  never  been  half 


done.  The  want  has  been  fully 
and  repeatedly  expounded,  and  laws 
have  been  passed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  try  and  provide  the 
remedy,  with  the  result  that  we  ore 
to-day  probably  farther  from  it 
than  ever.  The  cause  of  this  fiulure 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Not  only  has 
the  law  hitherto  always  been  sur- 
rounded by  too  many  hampering 
provisions  and  exactions,  but  it  has 
been  too  loose  in  its  application.  At 
the  very  threshold  the  existing 
statutes  overstep  the  le^timate 
bounds  of  this  kind  of  legislation, 
and  seek  to  define  what  a  friendly 
society  shall  be  established  for;  it  sitis 
in  judgment  on  a  society' s  doings  and 
yet  refuses  a  verdict;  just  as  reason, 
able  a  proceeding  as  to  try  to  settle 
what  objects  shall  or  shall  not  form 
the  purpose  of  a  joint-stock  company. 
In  attempting  limitations  of  this 
kind,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  kinds 
of  blunders  are  made,  leading 
frequently  to  sharp  injustice.  So 
also,  when  in  the  interests  of  insur-. 
ance  companies  benefits  are  limited 
to  200Z.  for  any  one  member — that 
is,  nobody  can  be  insured  by  such  a 
society  for  a  greater  sum  than  that, 
and  it  is  iyegal  for  any  individual 
to  insure  himself  in  several  such 
societies  for  a  collective  amount 
greater  than  that,  or  for  an  annuity 
of  more  than  3  o?.  a  year.  Of  course, 
as  Mr.  Scudamore  said  when 
speaking  of  the  same  sort  of  limita- 
tion put  upon  the  Post  Office  for 
the  same  reason,  there  is  no 
rational  proportion  between  the 
payment  to  be  made  and  the  risks 
undertaken  for  this  sum  at  death 
and  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  but 
then  insurance  companies  do  not 
want  annuity  business,  and  the  other 
they  do  want — hence  the  anomalous 
interference;^  so  anomalous  in  the 


'  The  practice  of  the  law  courts  in  Scotland  appears  to  be  less  strict,  and  that  aocounts 
in  part  for  the  contempt  in  which  registration  appears  to  be  held  there.  Rules  of 
imregistered  societies  are  admitted  as  evidence  of  contract,  and  judgment  is  given  in  cases 
vhere  in  England  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  hearing.  This  is  partly  due  to  there 
heing  a  public  proseeator.    Vide  Deputy-CkfmmisBioner's  Seportfor  Scotland,  p.  120. 

'  Question  27,988  in  evidence. 
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case  of  the  Post  Office,  ihat  though 
a  man  could  only  insure  there  for 
I  ooZ.  altogether,  he  could  take  out  an- 
nuities of  sol.  for  each  of  his  family. 
And  in  like  manner  restrictions  as  to 
where  funds  are  to  he  invested  and 
where  not,  as  to  the  purchase  of  land 
or  houses,  and  numerous  pottering 
efforts  at  protective  legislation  of 
that  kind,  are  vexatious  and  not  what 
is  wanted  at  ail.  Precisely  in  the 
direction  where  many  of  these  bar- 
riers  are  erected,  the  road  that  many 
societies  want  to  go  lies ;  and  con- 
sequently, finding  the  bar  up  if  they 
take  the  Government  road,  mul- 
titudes prefer  to  abide  in  the  open, 
and  outside  all  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  where  the 
law  should  be  clear  and  strong,  doing 
real  service,  it  is  weak.  If  these 
societies  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
joint-stock  companies,  it  ought  to 
be  solely  because  they  are  friendly 
societies,  associations  of  men,  or 
of  men  and  women,  or  of  women 
only,  as  the  case  may  be,  managing 
their  own  concerns  for  a  benevolent 
purpose  of  mutual  help.  All 
societies  which  enter  upon  the  ordi- 
nary risks  of  trade,  and  where  the 
members  did  not  really  Ofic^ate  and 
control  affairs,  ought  to  be  rigidly 
kept  outside.  But  this  is  what  has 
never  been  done.  The  collecting  or 
trading  burial  societies,  without  ex- 
ception the  greatest  imposition  on  the 
people  that  ever  arose  under  the 
name  of  friendly  societies,  are  upon 
the  very  face  of  their  constitation 
totally  unentitled  to  be  treated  as 
true  mutual  societies ;  and  of  such 
also  are  toagreat  degree  co-operative 
bodies,  though  not  for  the  same 
reason  nor  culpably,  and  the  forced 
societies  of  railway  employes  and  of 
miners,  as  already  mentioned.  None 
of  these  can  claim  the  fatherly  care 
assumed  by  the  law  to  be  due  to]the 
necessities  of  that  stupidity  common- 
ly supposed  to  be  found  in  a  friendly 
society.      Some     of    them    would 


deserve  no  protection  of  any  kind) 
others  ought  to  be  ta?eated  as  joint- 
stock  companies  at  once.  Nothing 
shows  better  the  disordered  state 
alike  of  the  law  and  of  opinions 
upon  the  law  held  by  those  whom 
it  affects  than  the  following  cata- 
logue given  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  contradictory  notions  which 
prevail.     They  say  that — 

Apart  from  complaints  as  to  the  action 
of  the  registrar's  office,  the  complaints  as 
to  the  law  itself  are  to  a  great  extent  con- 
tradictory.   They  are  chiefly  as  follow : 

(i)  That  the  provisionB  as  to  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  are  too  narrow  or  too  wide. 


(2)  That  the  power  to  hold_land  or  to 
buildf  giren  by  I  "    " 

dangerous. 


'  the  Act,  is  insufficient,  or  is 


(3)  That  the  law  tends  to  over-centralisa- 
tion, or  is  too  local  in  its  operation. 

(4)  That  it  places  undue  restrictions  on 
the  expenditure  of  societies,  or  does  not 
sufficiently  limit  it. 

(5)  That  the  returns  required  are  use- 
less, or  cumbrous,  or  are  not  sufficienL 

^6)  That  the  remedies  given  against  fraud 
and  other  malpractices  are  insi&cient, 

(7)  That  the  provisions  of  the  law  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  are  unsatisfoctory. 

(8)  That  certain  societies  which  ought 
to  receive  legal  protection  cannot  obtain  it 

(9)  That  the  law  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient provisions  for  securing  the  stability  of 
societies.^ 

As  to  the  first  two  of  these 
complaints,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
Commissioners  that,  whatever  the 
opinions  of  empirical  legislators 
to  the  contrary,  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  law  form  *one  main 
canse  of  the  repugnance  to  registra- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  societies 
which  find  or  expect  to  find  profitable 
sources  of  investment  in  the  shares 
of  railway  and  other  companies.' 
They  are,  in  fact,  an  nnjnst  infringe- 
ment on  corporate  liberty  of  action. 
Others  of  these  complaints  have 
their  origin,  in  part  at  least,  outside 
the  special  friendly  society  legisla- 
tion, snch  as  that  relating  to 
insufficiency  of  protection  against 
fraud.  Until  either  the  registrar  is 
elevated  into  the  position  of  a  public 


*  Fourth  Report  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Oommisiion,  p.  xviii. 
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prosecutor,  or  nniilsacb  afunctionarj 
exist  for  all  purposes,  this  complaint 
must  to  some  degree  continue  well 
founded.  The  ignorant  poor  who 
compose  these  societies,  even  were 
the  law  better,  would  often  be  un- 
able to  move  it  or  to  help  themselves. 
The  complaintB  as  to  over-centralisa- 
tion and  about  the  undue  freedom 
of  spending  relate  mostly  to  societies 
which,  not  being  voluntary  nor 
mntaal,  have  no  business  to  be 
within  the  category  at  all.  But 
these  things  apart,  we  have  here 
enough  evidence  that  the  law  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  so  to 
a  considerable  extent  because  it 
interferes  whei*e  it  should  not  inter- 
fere, and  leaves  alone  where  it 
might  direct  and  control. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
something  should  be  done  to  give 
the  friendly  societies  proper  recogni- 
tion in  law,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  to  be  disputed  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  fair  to  ask  some  equivalent 
for  that  recognition.  The  error 
has  been  and  the  danger  is  that  the 
boon  and  the  sacrifice  may  not  in 
the  least  bear  any  just  proportion 
to  each  other.  For  these  societies 
undertake  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  partially  public 
chiuucter,  and  when  they  obtain 
public  status,  so  to  say,  they  ought 
to  render  certain  well-defined 
services  therefor.  And  as  it  is 
obvious  that  as  the  law  now  is, 
unregistered  societies  stand  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  we  may  very 
reasonably  suppose  that  most  bodies 
of  the  kind  would  be  willing  to  pay 
something  for  obtaining  a  better 
footing.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  those  composing  them, 
their  average  ignorance  of  business 
forms,  and  their  prejudices,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  much  being  de- 
manded without  risking  either 
that  the  law  shall  be  ignored  or 
that  no  societies  shall  be  formed  at 
all;  while  anything  like  an  undue 
interference,  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  people  are  too 


stupid  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interests,  is  a  sort  of  legislation  that 
entirely  defeats  itself.  It  is  really 
no  part  of  the  law's  business  to  say 
what  such  societies  shall  do  or  not 
do  in  regard  to  their  corporate 
obligations  to  members,  and  their 
power  over  the  disposal  of  their 
money  ought  to  be  left  to  their  own 
discretion.  The  history  of  the 
affiliated  orders  shows  that  many  of 
the  evils  supposed  by  some  people 
to  be  inherent  in  freedom  in  this 
direction  are  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  people 
learn  through  experience,  one  by 
one  these  evils  cure  themselves. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  primary  claim  upon  the  part 
of  every  friendly  society  for  protec- 
tion from  the  law  for  its  property 
from  the  mere  fact  that  it  exists, 
just  as  there  is  a  right  inherent  in 
every  individual  to  that  protection, 
and  that  the  sole  guarantee  de- 
manded in  return  for  granting  that 
right  to  these  societies  should  be 
that  they  satisfied  the  authorities 
that  they  are  what  they  profess  to 
be — ^voluntary  and  mutual.  I  do 
not  agree  at  all  with  those  who 
summarily  dispose  of  the  difficulties 
besetting  this  subject  by  declaring 
that  no  registration  or  legal 
standing  ought  to  be  given  to  these 
bodies,  for  they  have  a  clear  right  to 
some  status  before  the  law  that  shall 
be  sufficient  to  protect  their  pro- 
perty ;  but  I  think  this  should  be 
given  more  on  the  ground  that  is 
taken  in  regard  to  companies  than 
is  now  the  case^  Friendly  societies 
should  not  be  made  joint-stock  com- 
panies, but  more  should  not  at  first 
be  demanded  of  them  than  is  of 
those — the  registrar  would  require 
information  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  candidate  for  registra- 
tion was  a  friendly  society — but 
beyond  that  information  there 
should  be  no  indispensable  demands. 
A  good  deal  is  said  by  the  Deputy- 
Commissioners  as  to  the  harm  which 
has  been  done  through    the  wide 
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preyalence  of  a  mistakeii  oonceptdon 
of  what  tke  regiBtrar's  certificate 
covers.  Even  amongst  educated 
classes,  countrj  clergymen  and  the 
like,  the  idea  prevails  that  the 
certificate  is  a  guarantee  of  sol« 
vency;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Manches- 
ter Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  have 
made  to  spread  the  truth  upon  that 
point,  the  notion  is  quite  com- 
mon amongst  its  lodges.  That  it 
should  be  strong  in  small  societies 
and  in  villages  is  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  and  although  it 
may  be  doubted  on  the  whole 
whether  its  prevalence  has  done 
more  harm  than  the  ostentatious 
display  of  the  magic  *  incorporated 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament  * 
has  done  to  other  classes  of  the 
community,  or  whether  so  long  as 
ignorance  prevails  any  crude  idea 
would  not  be  sure  to  find  a  follow- 
ing — the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  making  quite  a 
grand  success  as  against  their  rivals, 
the  burial  societies,  by  representing 
the  stamp  upon  the  policies  they  issue 
as  a  Government  guarantee — there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  well 
for  the  danger  to  be  removed.  But 
the  question  comes  to  be.  How  &r  is 
the  mere  fact  of  registration  re- 
sponsible for  the  notion  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  due  to  the  arbitrary,  and  for 
their  purpose  totally  futile,  require- 
ments which  accompany  that  boon,' 
that  this  mistaken  idea  has  arisen  ? 
People  conceive  that  if  all  these, 
stipulations  about  rules,  investments, 
Ac,  are  requisite  for  registration, 
they  must  mean  something  great, 
and  they  accordingly  saddle  the 
authorities  with  a  responsibility 
which  they  do  not  admit,  but  which 
their  actions  certainly  countenance. 
Whatever  evil  may  be  in  any  kind 
of  Government  recognition  is  there- 
fore by  this  means  decidedly 
heightened,  and  the  blame  is  laid 
on  registration  for  the  whole, 
whereas  it  is  not  the  act  but  the 
manner  of  it  that  is  at  feult.    It  is 


to  the  fatherliness,  the  capncioas* 
ness,  and  uncertainty,  and  the  many 
vexatious  and   arbitrary  demands 
with  which  the  right   is  hedged, 
that    objection    should    really  be 
taken.      Only    two    things    ought 
to    be    at    the    utmost    neceasaiy 
to  obtain  full    status  in  the   ^e 
of  the  law :  that  the  society  shotQd 
prove  itself  to  be  a  friendly  one 
by  showing  that  its  members  have 
complete     control    of    its    affairs, 
and  that  it  publish  its  accounts. 
Without  the  first  of  these  stipula- 
tions nobody  can  be  sure  that  the 
society  is  not  a  private  speculation 
for  plundering  the  poor  under  false 
pretences ;  and  without  the  second 
neither  the  public  nor  tho  membeis 
can  have  complete  assurance  that 
everything    is   done  above  board. 
But  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  simply 
in  the  nature  of  information,  it  is 
not  putting  any  official  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  judge  upon 
matters    where    he    can   have   no 
efficient  responsibility,  neither  does 
the  notification  of  registration  in 
such  circumstances  imply  more  than 
that  the  law  recognises  tne  existence 
of  the  society.   Once  given,  too,  the 
certificate  ought  never  to  need  re- 
newal or  to  be  withdrawn,  except 
when  one  or  other  of  these  stipula- 
tions was  violated. 

These  two,  with  the  further 
stipulation  that  less  than  a  cer- 
tain number  shall  not  form  a 
society,  are  really  all  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  demands ;  and 
on  this  footing,  by  means  of  local 
Gt)vemment  officials,  registration 
ought  to  become  much  more  uni- 
versal and  beneficial  than  it  now  is, 
for  by  this  the  authorities  would 
not  give  even  the  semblance  of  a 
guarantee.  Without  local  officials 
to  take  cognisance  that  the  law  is 
ftdfilled,  abuses  of  all  kinds  might 
prevail,  as  they  do  in  fact  from 
this  cause  now  prevail ;  with  these, 
and  under  certain  limited  and  care- 
fully defined  penalties,  the  statute 
might  work  to  great  good.    Bights 
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slwajB  imply  duties;  but  in  this 
case  the  right  is  not  so  large, 
nor  so  obvions,  that  we  can  demand 
in  exchange  for  it  the  onerons 
obligationB  and  sharp  refltrictionB 
that  now  hedge  friendly  society 
registration:  if  we  demand  so  much 
more,  we  most  give  more  in  retom. 
The  self-dependence  of  the  people 
is  on  the  whole  strongly  enough 
manifested  even  now,  and  may,  I 
ventore  to  think,  be  trusted  to 
wrestle  with  evils  besetting  the  in- 
stitutions unaided  once  made  aware 
of  theoL  Where  the  past  legisla- 
tion has  failed  has  always  been  in 
this  direction ;  it  has  been  attempted 
by  it  to  prevent  insolvency,  to  pre- 
vent undue  benefits,  to  teach  pru- 
dent investment,  and  the  people 
have  in  one  direction  or  another 
simply  ignored  the  law  because  it 
could  not  do  all  this  to  their  mind. 
Cambered  by  such  a  multitude  of 
demands,  registration  itself  has 
&iled  to  do  the  good  it  might  have 
done  when  it  has  been  resorted  to. 
The  societies  on  the  register  do  not 
conform  to  the  law  much  more  ef- 
fectively, and  are  not  on  the  whole 
mnch  more  solvent  than  those  that 
are  off  it.  The  absurd  provision 
which  the  anomalies  of  this  over- 
legislation  forced  the  law-makers 
into,  of  allowing  a  certain  quasi- 
legal  status  to  non-conforming  so- 
cieties, by  permitting  them  to  de- 
posit once  for  all  their  rules  with 
theB^ristrar  without  any  conditions 
whatever,  andthus,  as  it  were,  to  cer- 
tify their  existence  and  obtain  legal 
rights,  may  be  taken  as  a  confession 
that  the  system  has  been  a  failure, 
and  neither  these  societies  nor  those 
who  bind  themselves  to  conform  are 
at  all  particular  about  observing  the 
hiw.  Too  often  when  the  rules  of  re- 
gistering societies  once  get  smuggled 
through  the  registry  office,  many 
of  them  do  considerably  as  they 
like.  And  it  is  both  right  and  na- 
toral,  probably,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  they  should.  For  all  it 
gives  them,  the  law  has  no  right  to 


80  restrain  and  harass  them ;  it 
cannot  really  do  so  without  taUng 
a  proportionate  responsibility. 

This  is,  then,  broadly  what  I 
conceive  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  case  demand,  and  which  past 
failures  help  to  prove  to  be  expe- 
dient. With  voluntary  bodies  of  this 
kind  not  established  for  purposes 
of  profit,  nor  to  work  any  mono- 
poly for  which  a  high  price  might 
be  exacted  by  the  State,  the  law 
cannot  deal  in  a  high-handed  man- 
ner, nor  take  more  than  it  gives ; 
and  when  it  even  professes  to  give 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  takes,  if 
the  people  do  not  see  it  so,  its  pro- 
fessions will  do  vastly  more  harm 
than  if  it  let  the  thing  altogether 
alone.  And  as  to  the  other  secon- 
dary boons,  such  as  accurate  tables 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  the  help 
of  actuaries  and  periodical  audits, 
so  long  as  these  are  not  forced  upon 
societies  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
the  law  providing  them.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  has  hitherto 
done  more  unaided  than  the  Go« 
vemment  or  any  other  body  to 
obtain  actuarial  data  of  a  sound 
kind,  and  that  the  business  capacity 
of  working  men,  as  shown  by  the 
management  of  that  order,  does 
not  warrant  one  in  pronouncing  that 
these  things  are  necessarily  to  be 
provided  by  the  State.  For  the 
sake  of  seeing  that  the  publica- 
tion of  accounts,  demanded  as  the 
price  of  registration,  is  carried  out 
honestly,  it  might  be  well,  how- 
ever, that  local  deputy-registrars 
should  be  oftener  actuaries  than 
lawyers,  and  these  might  be  em- 
powered to  demand  the  books  of 
a  society  for  inspection  at  their  own 
pleasure  on  good  grounds  shown,  or 
at  the  solicitation  of  two  or  more 
members  of  a  society ;  but  beyond 
that  interferences  of  this  kind 
should  not  go,  nothing  ought  to  be 
forced  upon  the  people  that  they 
did  not  feel  they  wanted.  If  ad- 
vantages can  be  given  that  they 
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take  to  voluntarily,  it  is  well  to 
provide  tbem,  but  nothing  must  be 
compulsory. 

Having  examined  the  broad  prin- 
ciples upon  which  any  legislative 
action  ought  to  be  taken  to  meet  the 
wants  of  these  societies,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  heads  under  which  the 
laws  of  the  past  have  proved  ineffec- 
tual or  pernicious,  I  should  now  like 
to  enquire  briefly  whether  the  Bill 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  shows  any 
distinct  appreciation  of  these  prin- 
ciples,  and  seeks  to  change  in  any 
degree  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  friendly  societies. 
As  I  have  already  said,  this  Bill 
has  been  carefully  drawn,  and  there 
are  many  points  in  it  that  argue  a 
sincere  intention  on  the  part  of  its 
framers  to  meet  the  perplexities  and 
wanfiS  of  the  case,  and  on  the  face  of 
it  it  seems  calculated  to  remove  some 
anomalies  and  grievances,  but  yet  I 
cannot  uphold  the  Bill  as  a  whole. 
It  is  rather  an  effort  to  mend  again 
what  experience  has  proved  un- 
meiidable  than  a  new  departure — 
an  effort  to  meet  the  case  simply  on 
its  merits.  For  instance,  at  the  very 
beginning  we  find  the  same  laboured 
definition  repeated,  which  is  at 
present  in  force,  as  to  what  a 
friendly  society  shall  do.  It  is  to 
be  allowed  to  relieve  and  maintain 
all  sorts  of  relations  of  members, 
including  orphans,  who  are  left  out 
at  present  by  some  oversight,  in  sick- 
ness, in  mental  or  bodily  infirmity, 
or  in  old  age  (to  begin  at  sixty).  A 
friendly  society  may  insure  money 
to  be  paid  at  a  child's  birth,  at  a 
member's  death,  or  for  the  faneral 
of  a  wife  or  child,  or  for  endowing  a 
member  or  nominee  at  any  age,  pro- 
vided alwa3rs  that  the  limits  already 
mentioned  are  adhered  to.  Trading 
or  industrial  societies,  which  are 
properly  compauies  and  not  friendly 
societies  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
term  at  all,  are  still  included  in 
the  list,  and  so  are  loan  societies, 
charital}le  societies,  and,  notably, 
'societies    for    any    lawful    pur- 


pose which  the  superior  autho- 
rity may  allow  to  become  re- 
gistered,'  and  so  forth,  all  which  is 
not  defining  a  friendly  society,  as 
the  curious  clause  quoted  might 
have  taught  the  framers,  but  much  of 
which  tends  to  fetter  just  as  much 
as  ever  these  that  are  such,  without 
in  the  least,  any  more  than  the  law 
now  does,  acting  as  a  preventive 
against  societies  of  a  corrupt  cfaa- 
racter  taking  shelter  under  the  law. 

There  is  not  so  much  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  section  which  deals 
with  the  functions  of  the  registrar 
and  provides  for  his  having  suffi- 
ciently qualified  local  subordmates. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  adopted 
so  far  the  true  principle  also  in 
making  many  of  the  benefits  which 
this  official  and  his  staff  are  designed 
to  confer  optional,  so  that  although 
they  may  prepare  tables,  model 
forms  of  accounts,  and  balance- 
sheets,  and  circulate  them,  nobody 
will  be  compelled  to  adopt  them. 
But  we  cannot  see  why  all  the 
officials  connected  with  this  work 
must  be  of  necessity  lawyers.  Did 
the  enactments  hedging  friendly 
societies  not  prove  so  cumbersome 
and  unworkable,  an  actuary  or  good 
local  accountant  would  often  prove 
far  more  valuable  as  an  adviser  or 
even  arbiter  to  a  society  than  a 
lawyer,  for  it  is  not  on  points  of 
law  that  friendly  societies  ought 
usually  to  want  counsel.  This 
slavish  adherence  to  one  caste,  and 
that  not  generally  the  best  adapted 
for  this  special  work,  is  far  from 
wise. 

The  vital  part  of  the  Bill,  how- 
ever,  lies  in  that  section  which 
provides  for  the  *  registry  and  in- 
corporation of  societies  generally/ 
and  in  the  ones  dealing  with  regis- 
tered societies  as  such;  and  here 
we  find  not  a  few  things  that  hardly 
oonfonh  to  the  principles  which 
have  been  here  laid  down.  That 
there  are  improvements  on  exist- 
ing laws  is  quite  true,  but  they 
do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 
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ihej  are  bat  patchings  afler  all. 
Notable  amongst  the  changes  is  the 
power  given  to  grant  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  to  indnstrial  pro- 
vident and  loan  societies  on  the 
limited  liability  principle  at  dis- 
cretion of  the  registrar.  There  can, 
I  Boppose,  be  no  objection  to  this, 
bat  that  one  already  mentioned 
that  these  societies  have  no  bnsi- 
ness among  'friendly'  associations 
at  all.  Their  presence  only  makes 
confasion.  As  they  are  there,  this, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  mildest  way 
of  transferring  them;  and  if  they 
have  a  right  to  the  blessing  of 
limited  liability  at  all,  the  proviso 
need  not  be  qnarrelled  with.  In 
the  other  section,  dealing  with  the 
societies  within  the  law,  the  power 
to  lease  or  buy  land  is  graciously 
allowed  up  to  one  acre,  npon  which 
the  society  may  build  or  do  with 
ad  it  pleases,  every  branch  of  a 
society  being  for  this  object  con- 
sidered  as  a  distinct  society.  Just 
now  societies  may  buy  buiQdings, 
bat  not  land,  and  therefore  this 
concession  would  be  a  gain.  But 
why  the  limit  to  one  acre  ?  Where- 
fore should  this  clog  be  put  to  a 
society's  foot  ?  There  is  no  justice 
in  it,  and  where  is  the  expediency  P 
*  They  will  thus  be  prevented  from 
making  foolish  investments,  which, 
as  is  shown  by  the  losses  of  non- 
registering  societies,  often  prove 
disastrous.'  Possibly,  but  do  we  thus 
limit  ordinary  companies  in  their 
basiness  in  order  to  protect  the 
pabHcP  It  is  really  a  piece  of 
altogether  gratuitous  fatherly  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  shows  well  the  strict  adherence 
to  traditionary  ways  that  have  been 
proved  hnrtful  which  characterises 
the  framers  of  this  Bill  even  when 
anxiously  doin^  their  best  to  enlarge 
the  borders  of  the  law.  Suppose 
a  society  has  advanced  upon  a 
mortgage  on  ten  acres  of  land — 
which  it  can  just  now  do  if  it 
choose — ^it  cannot  recover  on  that 
mortgage,  by  the  purchase  or  sale 


of  the  land,  except  as  its  trustees 
like,  acting  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  has  no  remedy  against 
them  if  they  lead  it  into  a  mess  or 
defraud  it.  And  although  the  Bill 
professes  to  remove  this  anomaly, 
it  does  not  in  fact  do  so ;  and  while 
it  gives  an  advantage  to  industrial 
and  provident  societies  in  endowing 
them  with  the  full  scope  of  ordi- 
nary companies  as  to  land,  it  still 
ties  them  in  other  respects  as 
now.  All  friendly  societies  must 
take  risks  of  some  kind  if  they  have 
any  money  at  all  to  invest^  and  the 
kind  of  risks  fhej  take  ought  to 
be  lefb  to  circumstances  and  their 
own  discretion. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  liability 
and  power  of  trustees  are  upon  the 
whole  fair,  and  would  remedy  some 
anomalies  in  the  existing  law  ;  while 
being  matters  affecting  the  proper 
admmistration  of  justice  as  between 
a  society  and  its  officials,  they  can- 
not be  held  to  be  superfluous.  So 
too  with  the  penalties  for  fraud  and 
for  cooking  accounts,  but  we  question 
whether  the  demand  that  accounts 
should  be  kept  in  a  particular  man- 
ner as  well  as  properly  audited  be 
one  that  can  very  well  be  enforced 
until  the  community  is  better  edu- 
cated. Many  friendly  societies,  well 
intended  enough,  and  as  things  go 
not  unprosperous,  have  hardly  a 
member  capable  of  keeping  their 
accounts,  certainly  not  capable  of 
drawing  up  an  intelligible  balance 
sheet ;  and  to  lay  pains  and  penalties 
on  such  would  be  to  defeat  the  end 
proposed.  The  most  that  can  be 
demanded  of  many  societies  is  that 
they  publish  or  in  some  way  permit 
the  inspection  of  an  abstract  of  the 
debit  and  credit  sides  of  their  cash 
book,  set  down  pretty  much  as  the 
entries  come,  with  the  vouchers. 
But  on  the  whole  the  proposals  as 
to  recovering  penalties  and  obtain- 
ing justice  generally  are  wisely 
drawn  and  commendable  if  it  be 
that  so  much  special  legislation  was 
necessaiy    in   the  case.    Amongst 
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objectionable  clauses,  however,  most 
be  placed  the  one  which  exempts 
the  bonds  of  officials  given  to  or  on 
acconnt  of  the  sooiely ,  and  powws  of 
attorney  granted  by  the  trustees 
for  transfer  of  money,  from  stamps, 
and  the  singular  distinction  that 
shnts  ont  literary  and  trade  societies 
from  these  charitable  grants  in  aid. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
healthy  or  well-meaning  societies 
shonld  get  little  boons  of  this  kind, 
and  it  wonld  be  better  to  allow 
them  to  stand  where  others  do 
unless  where  a  positive  injustice  is 
done  by  so  letting  them  alone.  And 
why  again  is  no  member  to  be 
allowed  to  give  more  than  50L  to 
any  one  person  at  death ;  or  why 
must  no  mdividual  hold  more  than 
200I,  in  all  in  any  one  or  more 
societies,  or  in  any  industrial  under- 
taking 2  Are  not  these  limitations 
meremarks  of  a  foolish  jealousy  which 
the  law  has  no  business  whatever  to 
allow  scope  for  ?  These  things  only 
keep  societies  outside  the  law  as  it  is. 
They  either  ignore  it  or  simply  *  de- 
posit' their  rules  as  the  Bretton 
Fleming  club  seems  to  have  done, 
and  then  give  what  benefits  they 
like.  That  very  remarkable  club 
has  in  recent  years  become  a  great 
speculative  institution.  It  is  a 
burial  club  and  works  by  levy  only, 
having  no  capital  or  funds  accumu- 
lated, every  member  being  bound 
to  pay  a  shilling  on  the  death  of 
one  of  their  number;  the  result 
being  that  when  a  man  dies  the 
family  now  gets  over  looZ.,  the  club 
numbering  over  2,000.  There  are 
women  in  the  club  too,  but  they 
are  exempt  from  levies  for  males, 
although  the  men  pay  equally  when 
a  woman  dies  as  when  it  is  one  of 
their  own  sex,  so  that  when  a 
woman  dies  the  share  of  her  re- 
lations is  something  like  1 16Z.*  Of 
course  this  kind  of  thing  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  the  society  will 
some  day  collapse   probably ;  but 


could   any    possible    law    prevent 
things  of  the  kind,  unless  it  were 
enacied  that  no  club  should  have 
more    than    a    fixed    number   of 
members  ?     Is  it  not  far  more  saln- 
taiy,    if  appaiently   more  callous 
in   the  meantime,    to  let  matters 
take   their    course?    It  seems  to 
me     so,    and   more  just    besides, 
and  therefore  I    esteem    all   such 
legislation  as  this  wholly  uncalled 
for.    To  prevent  fraud,  to  prevent 
wrong-doing,  is  all  very  well,  bat 
to  prevent  folly  and  punish  want 
of  knowledge  is    no  part   of  the 
State's  duty,  at  all  events  until  it 
has  first  insured  the  possession  of  the 
knowledge.    It  is  wise,  for  instance, 
to  prevent  an  insurance  of  new-born 
in&nts,   because  there  are  strong 
Krounds  for  fearing  that  temptation 
m  this  direction  has  been  able  in  too 
many  cases  to  overcome  parental 
affection,  and  this  is  a  matter  afiect- 
ing  the  nation ;  but  this  danger  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  period  when 
a  child  begins  to  be  of  use  to  its 
parents — the  age  of  ten — and  there 
is  therefore  no  need  for  legislative 
restrictions  beyond  that  point,  such 
as  the  Bill  makes  by  limiting  to  10/. 
the  amount  insurable  for  that  age. 
As  the  limits  below  that  are  not,  I 
believe,  to  be  adhered  to,  I  do  not 
discuss    them,    but   beyond  ten  I 
think  there  should  be  no  limit  at 
all  for  anything  or  anybody.     Let 
the  poorest  have  the  right  to  save 
all  they  can  where  and  how  thej 
can,  as  well  as  other  people. 

Over-legislation  is  still  visible  in 
the  Bill  also  where  it  deals  with  the 
investment  of  funds.    For  instance,  j 
no  society  would  bv  its  provisions  ^ 
be  permitted  to  hold  shares  in,  saj  ^ 
the  London  and  Westminster  S^k, 
because  it  is  now  an  unlimited  com- 
pany,  the  idea  being  apparently  that 
all  companies  which  are  not  limited 
must  be  unsafe  and  ruinous,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  fact.     limitation 
where  only  a  fraction  of  the  shares 


*  Sir  George  Young's  Report^  App.  pp.  45  et  teq. 
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are  paid  up  is  peohahly  one  of  the 
greatest  lores  to  finaTicSal  perdition 
that  ever  was  invented.  And  not 
only  this,  but  societies  are  to  be  for- 
bidden to  invest  in  the  shares  of 
any  company  whatsoever  which  has 
not  paid  any  dividend  for  two  ^ears 
previonsly.  This  provision  is  as 
smgnlar  as  uncalled  for,  and  would 
work  as  unjustly  as  the  other.  Take 
the  case  of  shares  in  a  new  bank — 
than  which  kind  of  investment, 
when  the  bank  is  merely  English, 
there  is  probably  none  so  profitable 
in  the  long  run^-which  had  been 
only  about  that  time  begun,  or  of  a 
company  Hke  that  of  the  Garron 
Foundry,  which  at  some  period  of 
its  history  got  into  low  water ;  and 
is  a  society  to  be  debarred  in  such  a 
case  from  estimating  prospects  and 
acting  accordingly  because  divi- 
dends may  for  a  time  be  deferred  or 
suspended  ?  The  Garron  Friendly 
Society  in  Scotland  is  a  very  rich  one 
—comparatively — and  it  is  not  re- 
gistered, and  it  is  in  both  positions 
because  it  holds  two  shares  in  the 
company,  taken  when  they  were  at 
a  bw  value,  that  now  bring  it  in 
over  200Z.  a  year.  These,  did  it 
register,  it  would  have  to  abandon, 
and  under  the  proposed  law  could 
never  have  had.  Or  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  shares  of  our  great 
railways,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  investments  that  any 
society  could  ultimately  have  ?  A 
few  years  ago  under  such  a  law 
as  this  no  society  could  have 
bought  Great  Western  stock,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  buy  now 
Manchester  and  She£Beld  deferred, 
yet  the  wise  abstinence  which  buy- 
ing such  stock  might  imply  for  a 
few  years  is  almost  certain  to  be 
folly  made  up  for,  and  to  many 
yoong  and  healthy  societies  might 
prove  a  most  valuable  aid  in  course 
of  time,  coming  in  when  they  begin 
most  to  need  it.  There  is  therefore 
no  rational  ground  for  making 
petty  and  vexatious  limitations  of 
this  kind.  It  is  asking  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  Government  has  a 


right  to  ask,  ujiless  it  be  1  ^ 
to  assume  responsibilities  of  a  much 
graver  kind  towards  these  bodies 
than  there  has  ever  been  any  dis- 
position to  do.  It  is  utterly  pre- 
posterous to  assume  such  rights 
over  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
members  of  such  societies ;  and  if  a  . 
Bin  containing  them  is  suffered  to 
pass  next  year,  it  will  leave  matters 
essoitially  where  they  are.  Gonse- 
quently  I  hold  that  thepurpose  of  the 
Government,  as  manifested  in  this 
Bill,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  mis- 
taken one.  The  great  duty  of  the 
State  is  not  to  force  these  bodies 
into  a  state  of  solvency,  but  to  suffer 
them  to  have  room  to  grow. 
Neither  in  their  crude  nor  in  their 
more  highly  organised  state  will 
these  voluntary  societies  stand 
kneading  and  twisting  in  this 
feishion,  and  if  the  law  is  made  too 
hard  for  them  they  will  continue  to 
exist  beyond  its  pale,  as  they  do 
now.  • 

On  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  collecting  burial  so- 
cieties of  the  Boyal  Liver  type,  and 
on  the  relation  of  the  Post  Office 
to  friendly  societies,  I  shall  not 
now  speak ;  but  I  believe  that  if  the 
Gk)vemment  is  really  bent  upon 
helping  friendly  societies  as  such  on 
the  road  to  soundness,  they  can  do 
much  for  them  through  the  Post 
Office,  by  taking  charge  of  their  life 
assurance  business.  What  bothers 
so  many  societies  is  not  their  mere 
blundering  as  to  rates  of  premium 
and  benefit^  but  their  mixing  up  of 
such  frmds  and  burial  frmds  in  con- 
fused lumps,  and  letting  the  whole 
get  completely  entangled,  and  this 
the  Post  Office  might  prevent.  This 
point  I  shall,  however,  leave  for  dis- 
cussion on  a  futore  opportunity, 
when  considering  the  work  and 
position  of  burial  societies  as  such, 
and  the  position  of  the  Post  Office 
in  regard  to  insurance.  In  the 
meantime  I  must  strongly  insist  that 
the  proposed  law  runs  too  much  in 
the  old  rut  of  the  Act  of  1855.  Its 
best  provision — the  distribution  of 
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deputy-registrars  where  needed — ^is 
a  retarn  to  an  older  sjstem  still, 
though  in  a  mnch  improved  fashion ; 
but  in  other  respects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  things  in  it,  there  is 
still  an  attempt  to  do  too 
mnch,  and  to  exact  too  mnch,  so 
that  when  friendly  societies  go  on 
rising  and  vanishing  as  heretofore, 
the  public  will  lay  aJl  the  blame  on 
the  authorities,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
now ;  and  the  societies  themselves,  if 
they  come  under  the  law  at  all,  will 
often  be  disposed  to  say  the  same 
thing,  and  their  members  will  thus 
fail  to  learn  the  lessons  they  other- 
wise nnght  lay  to  heart,  and  to  set 
about  cursing  their  own  follies.  Se- 
veral of  the  Commissioners  join  in  a 
supplementary  report,  in  which  they 
appear  to  discern  something  of  this 
danger,  or  at  least  to  admit  that 
Government  may  be  asking  and 
doing  too  much  in  regard  to  many 
societies,  and  they  propose  that 
there  should  be  a  graduated  scale 
of  registration  similar  to  the  classi- 
fication of  ships  at  Lloyd's — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent — and  that,  of 
course,  for  some  Government  would 
take  great  responsibility,  and  for 
others  none.  They  indeed  depre- 
cate any  such  inference,  but  it  would 
be  inevitable,  and  it  would  not  work. 
'  Government  must  either  do  the  work 
altogether,  or  leave  the  societies 
quite  free  to  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
letting  the  public  judge  for  them- 
selves between  those  who  do  it  well 
and  those  who  do  it  badly. 

Into  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  friendly  societies'  work 
wholly  I  have  not  entered,  and  can- 
not now  enter,  my  object  having  been 
to  discuss  this  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  friendly  societies,  so 
far  as  relates  to  their  nature,  their 
component  elements,  and  their 
work.  But  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  attempt  to  do  such  a  work  would 
be  disastrous,  as  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Scudamore  in  thinking  that  it 
would  simply  be  impossible  to 
undertake  it.  For  one  thing,  a 
most  valuable  medium  of  education 


and  promoter  of  social  intercourse 
would  be  taken  from  the  people 
were  friendly  societies  to  be  abo- 
lished. The  conviviality  which 
characterises  some  societies  may  be 
bad,  but  that  is  not  the  type  of  the 
kind  of  effect  which  common  inte- 
rests of  this  sort  usually  produce, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
for  the  abolition  of  friendly  societies. 
But  at  any  rate  the  sick  pay  funds 
which  these  societies,  in  some 
fashion  or  other,  mostly  have  and 
dispense  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  managed  faithfully,  success- 
fully, and  with  full  knowledge  of 
circumstances,  by  anybody  but  the 
members  themselves.  The  law  has 
but  to  protect  these  in  their  duties, 
to  give  them  remedies  against 
frauds,  to  help  them,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  settle  their  disputes,  and 
to  provide  that  no  one,  member  or 
official,  shall  unduly  lord  it  over 
the  rest ;  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. The  outcry  about  insolvency 
is  partly  a  mere  inconsiderate  ex- 
aggeration. The  evil  incident  to 
such  a  state  is  not  nearly  so  disas- 
trous nor  so  irremediable  as  is  made 
out.  And  at  any  rate  hedging  them 
in  on  every  hand  has  not  proved 
the  best  help  towards  lifting  these 
bodies  out  of  it,  for  it  is  adnutted, 
for  instance,  that  had  the  restriction 
upon  investing  funds  been  less,  not 
a  few  societies  would  to-day  have 
been  in  a  better  position  than  they 
are.  These  and  such-like  barriers 
ought  to  be  swept  away  therefore, 
and  the  friendly  societies  which 
really  are  such  left  to  go  their  own 
ways,  according  to  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  the  people  who  compose 
them.  If  the  Government  does 
anything  at  all,  it  should  be  by  pro- 
viding auditors  at  the  request  of 
members  of  a  society ;  but  that  I  do 
not  believe  to  be  necessary,  if  some 
better  general  legal  definition  be 
given  of  what  an  auditor's  duties 
are.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
auditors,  as  well  as  their  responsi- 
bilities, are  generally  at  present  too 
ill  defined,  and  public  companies 
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are  thus  often  at  the  mercy  of  a  few- 
officials,  just  as  much  as  so-called 
friendly  societies  may  be.  Bat  the 
remedy  for  this  is  one  that  touches 
all  kinds  of  business,  and  not  friendly 
societies  merely,  and  what  would 
remedy  the  grievance  for  the  one 
would  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
other. 

In  arguing  thus  that  all  friendly 
societies  onght  to  get  recognition 
before  the  law  upon  the  simplest 
basis,  I  know  it  will  be  asserted 
that  the  means  will  thus  be  lost  of 
distinguishing  in  any  degree  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  And 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  then  I 
deny  that  it  is  any  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment's business  so  to  distinguish. 
It  cannot  do  so  without  in  some 
sort  pledging  itself  for  those  that 
it  favours,  or  seems  to  favour,  by 
the  higher  classification.  What- 
ever attitude  of  help  and  counsel  it 
assumes  must  be  only  on  such  a 
foundation  as  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion can  themselves  set  in  motion, 
and  it  is  probable  that  through  the 
extended  machinery  which  it  is 
wisely  sought  to  provide,  a  vast 
deal  more  benefit  would  actually  flow 
OQt  to  the  people  in  this  voluntary 
£[Lshion  than  has  ever  heretofore  been 
tbe  case.  An  intimate  connection 
of  a  friendly  and,  for  the  people,  edu- 
cative kind  would  grow  up  between 
the  authorities  and  the  societies, 
and  what  the  law  has  liitherto 
sought  to  do  by  arbitrary  regula- 
tions might  by-and-by  come  to  be 
done  incUrectly  by  this  very  inter- 
course. The  meagreness  and  frag- 
mentary character  of  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Registrar's  reports 
now  exhibit  as  the  result  of  the 
long  course  of  painful  law-making, 
shows  how  futile  it  is  to  force 
societies  of  the  kind  into  making 
all  sorts  of  returns  the  meaning  of 
wblch  they  do  not  understand. 
Bat  were  it  once  the  case  that  a 
society  would  come  to    stand    in 


public  esteem  much  according  to 
the  verdict  indirectly  pronounced 
upon  it  in  the  Registrar's  report 
based  upon  information  voluntarily 
given — as  it  very  well  might — ^fuU 
and  valuable  statistics  might  every 
year  be  forthcoming.  Thus  the  very 
obligation  of  giving  the  information 
necessary  to  place  and  keep  a  society 
upon  the  Registrar's  books  would 
pave  the  way  for  a  classification,  all 
the  more  valuable  because  non- 
compulsory,  that  might  do  mor© 
than  the  law  ever  asked.  Certi- 
ficates for  this,  that,  and  the  other 
good  quality  ought  never  to  h& 
granted,  but  almost  of  necessity  tha 
Registrar  would  have  to  classify  the 
societies  year  by  year  in  his  report ; 
there  would  be  those  working  on 
actuarial  tables,  those  with  a  gra> 
duated  scale,  those  doing  both  sick 
and  burial  business^  those  subsist* 
ing  partly  on  patronage ;  and  with- 
out even  expressing  an  opinion  or 
making  any  distinction  in  favoura 
granted,  a  mere  detail  of  this  kind 
would  be  most  valuable  for  so- 
cieties wishing  to  stand  forth  well 
before  the  world,  so  valuable  thatv 
the  well-doing  would  likely  not 
be  slack  to  bring  information  for- 
ward. In  this  way  real  help  might 
be  given  and  real  good  done,  while 
the  authorities  would  be  altogether 
beyond  the  range  of  invidious  re- 
sponsibilities. 

So  much  for  the  principles  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  these  bodies. 
What  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the 
position  of  the  trading  insurance 
societies  and  companies,  and  the 
duties  of  Government  in  relation 
thereto,  must  be  left  to  a  future 
opportunity,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  discuss  the  capacities  and  failure 
of  the  Post  Office  insurance  system^, 
and  the  power  which  it  possesses, 
if  lefl  unhampered,  of  doing  a  vast 
work  for  the  poorer  sections  of  the^ 
community. 

A.  J.  W. 
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A   DAY   AT    FOTHERINGHAY. 


THERE  are  some  places  wluch 
caR  never  lose  their  interest 
for  XLS,  however  cruelly  Time  may 
have  dealt  with  them,  and  however 
scanty  the  relics  which,  to  use  old 
Fuller's  words,  he  may  have  *  left 
in  the  dish  for  manners'  sake.'  Of 
tangible  relics  of  the  past  there 
may  be  few  or  none ;  yet  the  site 
always  remains ;  and  we  can  hardly 
visit  unmoved  the  scene  of  any  un- 
usual display  of  human  feeling  or 
suffering,  or  of  events  which  have 
determined  the  after  course  of  the 
stream  of  history.  Such  a  place  is 
Fotheringbay ;  where  was  enacted 
the  closing  scene  of  the  most 
memorable  drama  witnessed  by  the 
sixteenth  century;  a  drama  of 
which  the  interest  is  still  undimi- 
nished, since  the  characters  of  its 
main  actors  can  still  provoke  a 
warmer  partisanship  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  historical  period  ; 
And  of  which  the  most  striking 
passages  have  been  preserved  for 
us  with  the  most  life-like  vigour 
and  reality.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  hall  in  which  Queen  Mary 
suffered  exists  no  longer,  and  that 
the  Castle  is  represented  by  little 
beyond  mounds  and  foundations. 
But  there  is  still  more  at  Fothering- 
bay than  at  many  another  place  of 
world-wide  fame ;  and  a  day  may 
be  spent  there  not  only  with  great 
interest,  but  (as  after  all  such  visits) 
with  a  wonderfully  increased  sense 
that  the  story  of  the  past  is  some- 
thing far  more  important  than  '  an 
.old  almanack.' 

There  are,  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, two  classes  of  historical 
sites — those    which    from    special 


circumstances  or  position  have  a 
history  of  their  own,  and  thus  have 
influenced  the  wider  history  of  the 
country  ;  and  those  at  which  events 
have  happened  by  what  may  be 
termed  accident,  since,  but  for  the 
links  which  connect  one  event  with 
another,  they  might  as  well  have 
taken  place  elsewhere.  Fotherin^- 
hay,  in  so  fiu*  as  the  great  tragedy 
which  gives  the  place  its  chief  in- 
terest is  concerned  with  it,  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  the  second  of  these 
divisions.  Any  other  strong  castle, 
almost  any  other  English  manor 
liouse,  would  have  served  as  well 
for  the  last  prison  of  the  Queen ;  and 
except  that  it  was  a  royal  castle, 
and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  sea, 
there  was  no  especial  reason  why 
Fotheringbay  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  her  trial  and 
of  her  death. ^  Still,  like  every 
other  ancient  stronghold,  it  has  its 
own  story,  and  one  not  altogether 
without  interest  in  connection  with 
the  most  famous  and  most  terrible 
scene  ever  witnessed  within  its  walls. 
It  was  the  favourite  castle  of  the 
House  of  York ;  and  when  it  served 
as  Queen  Mary's  prison,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Grown.  Elizabeth 
herself,  in  one  of  her  progresses, 
had  visited  it  not  many  years  be- 
fore. She  had  been  feasted  in  the 
very  hall  in  which  her  *  good  sister ' 
suffered;  and  thus,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  execution  were 
detailed  to  her,  the  scene,  with  all  its 
actual  accompaniments,  must  have 
been  fully  presented  to  her  mind. 

The  county  of  Northampton, 
although  great  part  of  it  is  now 
somewhat  bare  of  wood,  was  an- 


'  There  vas,  howerer,  much  discTission  as  to  the  place  to  which  the  Queen  of  ScotB 
should  be  removed.  The  Council  proposed  the  Tower  of  I^ondon ;  but  this  was  '  flatly 
refused.'  Hertford  Castle,  Grafton,  Woodstock,  NorUiampton,  Coventry,  and  Hunting- 
don  were  all  named ;  *  but  none  of  them/  wrote  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  *  were  alloved, 
either  for  lack  of  strength  for  her  keeping,  or  of  a  spacious  place  for  the  cause  to  ba 
heard  in,  or  for  lack  of  lodging  for  the  assembly.'  (Froude,  xii.  p.  265.)  Fotheringbay 
was  at  last  chosen,  since  the  removal  from  Chartlej  could  be  effected  without  diffieultj. 
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cienilj  a  great  forest  district.  The 
royal  forest  of  Bockinghom,  with 
its  castle  on  a  high  ridge  overlook- 
ing the  vaDey  of  the  Welland,  ex- 
tended from  the  extreme  north  of 
the  conniy  as  &r,  it  is  asserted,  as 
the  town  of  Northampton.  Within 
its  limits  it  included  Fotheringhay, 
one  of  the  many  *  hays '  or  *  haias ' 
which  were  open,  enclosed  spaces, 
surrounded  hy  the  forest,  more  or 
less  cultivated,  and  always  produc- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  grass  or 
*fother.'  Most  of  these  'hays'* 
have  now  hecome  hamlets  or  vil- 
lages, and  from  these  the  old  wood- 
land character  has  passed  away, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  which  re- 
tain it.  The  most  remarkable  is 
Morehay,  four  or  five  miles  west  of 
Fotheringhay ;  where  a  company  of 
oak  trees,  of  great  antiquity,  spread 
their  shattered  boughs  over  the 
grass  of  the  open  *  laund,'  to  use  the 
tnie  forest  term,  here  also  remain- 
ing. Fotheringhay,  the  *  hay '  of 
the  '  fodder  meadow  '  (ing),  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
enclosures.  The  meadow,  or  stretch 
of  level  pasture,  lying  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Nen  or  Avon, 
mnst  always  have  been  attractive 
ground ;  none  the  less  so  because  a 
very  ancient  road,  probably  of 
British  date,  after  running  for  some 
way  parallel  with  the  Nen,  crosses 
the  river  by  a  ford  a  little  below 
the  present  village.  It  was  this 
ford  which  gave  its  ancient  import- 
ance to  Fotheringhay.  The  Nen  is 
a  deep,  broad  stream,  often  flooded, 
and  before  the  days  of  bridges  not 
to  be  crossed  except  at  its  few 
iiatural  fords,  always  dangerous  and 
now  almost  entirely  disused.  The 
Toad  which  crossed  the  river  at 
Fotheringhay  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hues  of  connection  with  the 
North ;  and  that  it  was  used  con- 
stantly during  the  Roman  period  is 
indicated  by  the  numerous  Roman 
relics,  pavements,  urns  and  coins. 


which  have  been  discovered  along 
its  whole  course.  Thus  it  became 
important  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  ford ;  and  thus  the  green 
meadow  stretching  beyond  it  must 
soon  have  had  its  settlement.  The 
great  mound  on  which  stood  the 
Castle  keep,  overlooking  the  river 
and  the  country  far  southwards, 
was  possibly  thrown  up  by  some 
Anglian  or  Danish  possessor,  and 
long  before  the  stone  *  fetterlock ' 
rose  upon  it,  may  have  been  crowned 
by  a  strong  palisade  of  oak  wood 
from  the  neighbouring  forest.  The 
first  true  *  castle  *  here  was  con- 
structed soon  after  the  Conquest  by 
Simon  of  Senlis,  who  was  also  the 
builderof  the  Castle  of  Northampton, 
and  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
the  great  Earl  Waltheof,  beheaded 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  reverenced 
as  a  martyr  at  his  shrine  in  the  not 
very  distant  monastery  of  Crowland. 
Through  this  daughter  Simon  ac- 
quired the  Earldoms  of  Northampton 
and  Huntingdon;  besides  broad 
lands  in  both  counties,  among 
which  was  the  Manor  of  Fothering- 
hay. At  the  death  of  Earl  Simon 
his  widow  married  *  David  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm 
and  the  holy  Margaret,  who  himself 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
princes  who  ever  wore  the  Scottish 
crown.  Through  this  marriage 
came  the  long  connection  between 
the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
royal  House  of  Scotland;  and  through 
it  too  the  blood  of  Waltheof,  and 
thereby  of  the  long  list  of  his  fore- 
&thers,  human  and  otherwise, 
passed  into  the  veins  of  the  later 
kings  of  England.'  *  Fotheringhay 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  princes  and  their  descend- 
ants, until  it  came  at  last  to  Devor- 
guilla,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way, and  wife  of  John  of  BaJiol. 
They  were  the  founders  of  Baliol 
College  in  Oxford,  of  which  a  certain 
Walter  of  Fotheringhay,  appointed 


*  JFreeman,  Nortnan  Conquest^  iv,  605. 
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by  them,  was  the  first  master ;  and 
many  charters  still  preserved  there, 
either  grants  by  the  original  foun- 
ders,, or  confirmations  by  their  son, 
John  of  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  to 
-whom  the  Cast}e  descended,  are 
dated  from  Fotheringhay.  Thus 
the  castle  in  which  Queen  Mary 
suffered  had  long  been  a  Scottish 
possession,  held,  as  we  know,  from 
the  English  Crown.  With  John  of 
Baliol  this  Scottish  holding  ceased, 
and  after  a  short  tenancy  by  John 
of  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  his  grand-daughter,  Mary  of 
Chatillon — 

Sad  Chatillon,  on  hor  wedding  mora, 
That  wopt  hep  bleeding  love — 

the  foundress  of  Pembroke  Hall  in 
Cambridge  (either  University  has 
thus  had  a  benefactor  in  a  chate- 
laine of  Fotheringhay),  the  Honour 
of  Huntingdon,  which  included  this 
Castle  within  its  bounds,  was 
granted  by  Edward  III.  to  his 
fifth  son,  Edmund  of  Langley,  then 
a  minor,  and  created  Duke  of  York 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  nephew, 
Bichard  II. 

Thus  Fotheringhay  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Piantagenets  of 
York,  and  became  their  principal 
and  most  favoured  residence.  Ed- 
mund of  Langley  rebuilt  the  greater 
part  of  the  Castle,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  keep,  which  he  caused 
to  be  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  fetterlock  ;  the  *  falcon  and  fetter- 
lock *  being  the  device  assumed  by 
him  and  his  descendants.  He  also 
made  the  old  parish  church  colle- 
giate, and  rebuilt  the  choir  in 
stately  fashion,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  work  to  be  completed  by  his 
successors.  He  was  himself  buried 
at  Langley;  but  the  body  of  his 
son  Edmund,  who  fell  at  Agincourt, 
was  brought  to  this  place,  and 
solemnly  interred  in  the  new  choir. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Bichard,  who  married  Cicely  Ne- 
ville, and  setting  up  a  claim  to  the 


throne,  began  that  desperate  war 
of  the  Boses,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  great  old  houses  of  England 
perished  for  an  *  idea.'  He  is  the 
Plantagenet  of  Shakespeare's  scene 
in  the  Temple  Grarden  : 

Let  him  that  is  a  true  born  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birtbr 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose 
with  me. 

He  was  the  York  who  fell  at 
Wakefield,  and  whose  head,  by 
Queen  Margaret's  order,  was  set 
over  Micklegate  Bar  at  York. 

Off  with  his  head!   and  set  it  on  York 

gates — 
So  York  shall  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

The  head  was  religiously  removed 
by  his  son,  Edward  IV.,  and  with 
the  body,  and  that  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Butland,  killed  at  Wake- 
field by  the  *  butcher  Clifford,'  after 
resting  for  a  time  in  the  Church  of 
the  Cluniacs  at  Pontefract,  received 
final  interment  beside  the  altar  in 
the  choir  of  Fotheringhay,  opposite 
the  tomb  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt. 
The  procession  from  Pontefract  was 
one  of  great  splendour.  Certain 
bishops  and  abbots  went  before^ 
to  prepare  the  churches  in  which 
the  biers  were  to  rest  at  night. 
At  the  foot  of  the  great  funeral  car, 
drawn  by  seven  horses,  whose 
housings  blazed  with  escutcheons, 
stood  '  an  angel  in  white,  bearing  a 
crown  of  gold;'  to  signify  that 
Bichard  of  York  should  by  right 
have  been  a  king.  Immediately 
after  the  chariot  rode  Richard  of 
Oloucester,  afterwards  Bichard  HI., 
who  had  been  bom  at  Fotheringhay. 
So,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
attendant  nobles  and  officers  of 
arms,  they  passed  onward  to  Fother- 
inghay, and  were  met  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  church  by  the  Eing^ 
Edward  IV.,  who,  surrounded  by 
his  great  churchmen,  led  the  pro- 
cession  into  the  choir,  where  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies  were  present,, 
and  where  the  bodies  were  placed 
under  a  stately  hearse,  hung  about 
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wifch  all  the  banners,  '  bannerels/ 
and  'pensils/  which  belonged  to 
the  House  of  York  and  its  alliances. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a 
scene  as  this  in  the  quiet  North- 
amptonshire village.  We  must 
suppose  it  thronged  by  the  country 
folk  from  far  and  near ;  the  great 
Castle  crowded;  and  the  hospice 
or  inn  at  the  Castle  gates,  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  still  exists, 
and  was  built  by  Edward  IV., 
possibly  for  this  occasion — filled 
with  the  retainers  and  attendants 
of  the  noble  company. 

The  widow  of  Richard  of  York, 
the  Duchess  Cicely,  made  Fother- 
inghay  her  principal  residence 
during  the  many  years  (thirty-six) 
that  she  survived  her  husband. 
Her  husband  had  completed  the 
noble  church  begun  by  Edmund  of 
Langley;  and  after  her  death  at 
Berkhamstead,  in  1495,  her  body 
was  brought  here,  and  she  too  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  choir.  Henry  VII. 
settled  the  castle  on  his  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the '  White  Rose  of  York;' 
Henry  Vll.  made  it  a  portion  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  on 
her  marriage  to  Prince  Arthur. 
She  liked  the  place,  and,  according 
to  Leland,  *did  great  costs  of  re- 
freshing it.'  The  shadow  of  its 
walls  therefore  had  fallen  on  one 
nnhappy  queen  before  Mary  beheld 
them,  rising  above  the  broad  sweep 
of  forest  land  through  which  she 
approached  Fotheringbay.  And  the 
gloom  of  a  prison-house  had  already 
become  associated  with  them. 
Edward  Courtenay,  the  young  Earl 


of  Devon,  whose  father  was  be- 
headed, and  whose  early  love  pass- 
age with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  is 
the  theme  of  much  romance,  was 
confined  here  for  a  short  time  after 
his  removal  from  the  Tower,  where 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  fourteen 
years.  Queen  Mary  herself,  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
arrived  here  in  September  1586, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  of  Milton, 
near  Peterborough,  and  then  con- 
stable of  the  castle.  She  passed 
*here  the  last  five  months  of  her 
life;  closely  watched,  and  not 
allowed  to  take  her  usual  exercise 
on  horseback,  or  to  proceed  beyond 
the  castle-gates.  Yet  although 
Paulet,  who  remained  about  her, 
was  fierce  and  uncourtly,  she  had 
a  gentle  gaoler  in  Sir  William  Fitz- 
william ;  and  after  her  trial  she 
gave  him  a  portrait  of  her  son, 
James  of  Scotland,  which  hung  at 
her  bed's  head ;  telling  him  that  it 
was  the  only  return  she  could  make 
for  his  gentleness  and  courtesy. 
The  picture,  which  represents  the 
King  as  a  boy,  is  still  preserved  at 
Milton.  A  portrait  of  the  Queen 
herself  was,  it  is  asserted,  painted 
here  by  some  unknown  artist  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  and  is  said 
to  be  that  in  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  collection  at  Boughton  in 
Northamptonshire.  But  such  a 
story  as  this  is  very  apt  to  arise 
without  sure  foundation ;  suggested 
by  some  unusual  appearance  in  a 
picture  of  which  the  true  history 
has  been  forgotten.'     The  Duke's 


'  A  curious  instance  of  such  a  pictorial  '  legend'  is  afforded  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  John 
£liot  belonging  to  Lord  St.  Germans,  and  engraved  for  Forster's  Life  of  that  '  valiant 
Comishman/  It  is  a  small  full-length,  much  faded,  and  giving  the  impression  of  a 
person  in  the  last  stage  of  a  mortal  sickness.  Accordingly  an  inscription  on  the  panel 
(ninch  later  than  the  portrait  itself)  describes  it  as  representing  Sir  John  Eliot,  and 
'  painted  within  two  days  of  his  death  in  the  Tower.'  The  picture  was  exhibited  at 
£xeter,  among  other  portraits  of  West  Country  worthies,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Archsological  Listitute  in  August  1873.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  carefully  examined  by  competent 
judges,  and  was  found  to  be— very  possibly  a  portrait  of  John  Eliot — ^but  representing 
him  as  a  young  man,  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  trimmed  all  over  with  geometric  lace, 
s^  as  was  worn  by  '  exquisites'  of  the  early  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  hold- 
uig  a  comb  (not  a  book  as  had  been  supposed^  in  his  hand.  In  this  case  the  faded  look 
of  the  flesh  tints,  and  the  long  white  robe,  haa  giren  a  grim  character  to  the  picture ;  and 
^  legend  of  the  painting  in  the  Tower  had  risen  out  of  it^ 
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poriorait,  a  fnll  length,  represents 
Mary  mttch  as  she  is  described  in 
the  &monB  account  of  her  execntion 
supplied  to  Lord  Burleigh,  'of 
stature  tall,  body  corpulent,  round 
shouldered,  her  face  fat  and  broad, 
double  chinned,  and  hazel-eyed.' 
It  was  certainly  painted  towards 
the  close  of  her  life ;  and  as  Lord 
Montague  of  Boughton  was  one  of 
the  peers  who  were  present  at  her 
trial,  it  may  have  been  executed  by 
his  order.  But  the  history  of  this 
portrait  is  at  best  uncertain. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  the 
story  of  the  Castle  to  the  event 
which  has  given  an  especial  interest 
to  the  place.  Let  us  now  make  our 
own  pilgrimage  to  Fotheringhay, 
and  see  what  traces  still  exist  of 
its  former  grandeur,  or  what  frag- 
ments remain  which  may  assist  in 
bringing  those  past  days  at  all  nearer 
to  OS. 

Fotheringhay  is  best  reached  by 
the  pedestrian  from  the  railway 
station  at  Elton,  whence  it  is  distant 
about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The 
country  is  gently  undulating; 
very  flat  toward  the  south,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Nen  ;  but  eastward 
and  northward  rising  gradually 
toward  the  higher  ground  of 
Bockingham  Forest,  above  Ape- 
thorpe.  But  this  ground  is  of  no 
great  height ;  and  by  &r  the  most 
conspicuous  object  as  we  pass  along 
the  pleasant  field  path,  between 
young  green  com  and  flowering 
beans  filling  the  air  with  their 
fragrance,  is  the  octagon  which 
crowns  the  tower  of  Fotheringhay 
Church,  rising  high  above  the  clus- 
tering trees  of  the  village.  It  can 
hardly  have  been  from  this  side  that 
Queen  Mary  approached  the  Castle. 
In  coming  from  Chartley  she  must 
have  entered  Fotheringhay  from  the 
west ;  but  whatever  her  route  may 
have  been,  this  octagon  with  its  pin- 
nacles and  battlements  must  have 
been  the  first  object  to  catch  her 
sight  as  she  approached  the  village. 
It  is  a  landmark  for  all  the  surround- 


ing country ;  and  although  in  former 
days  it  may  have  grouped  with  the 
towers  of  the  Cattle,  it  occupies 
higher  ground,  and  must  always 
have  been  loftder  and  more  con- 
spicuous than  they.  Either  the 
sight  of  this  octagon,  or  of  the  Castle 
itself,  as  she  approached  nearer,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  from  Mary  the 
exclamation  *  Pereo!' — feeling,  as 
she  may  have  felt  in  spite  of  her 
assumed  carelessness,  that  she  was 
probably  about  to  enter  the  last  of 
her  English  abodes — the  abode 
which  more  than  any  other  was  to 
be  a  true  prison-house.  The  Church 
tower  is  a  safe  guide  for  ourselves ; 
and  making  for  it  we  at  last  enter 
the  long  broad  street  of  the  village, 
— rather  indeed  a  long  road  bordered 
with  stone  houses,  as  in  Leland's 
time,  but  with  large  old  trees  rising 
among  and  behind  them.  The 
famous  Bamack  quarries  were  near ; 
and  the  Nen  brought  to  Fothering- 
hay stone  for  its  lesser  as  for  its 
greater  building — for  the  cottar's 
houses  as  well  as  for  the  Castle  and 
the  *  glory  of  the  towne '  as  Leland 
calls  *  the  Paroche  Chirch  of  a  fair 
building  and  coUegiated.'  Pass- 
ing for  the  present  this  Church — to 
the  south  door  of  which  an  over- 
arching *  berceau  '  of  clipped  elms 
opens  from  the  road  very  pleasantly 
— and  proceeding  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  village  street,  we  reach  an 
ancient  building  on  the  left,  which 
like  most  ancient  buildings  in  this 
country  has  undergone  such  a  pro- 
cess of  *  restoration '  as  to  make 
it  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
old  work  and  new.  This  is  the 
great  hostel  built  in  the  reif?n  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and.  possibly  by 
his  direction.  It  had  been  much 
shattered,  and  the  interior  is  almost 
entirely  modem.  But  the  broad 
portal  through  which  the  couriyard 
was  entered  is  ancient  and  very  pic- 
turesque,— ^with  ornamented  span- 
drils,  and  a  row  of  graceful  foiled 
openings  above  the  main  arch,  a 
window  for  the  porter*s  chamber 
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above,  and  shields  of  arms  serving 
as  terminations  for  the  outer  mould- 
ings. The  inner  court  was  once 
surrounded  with  galleries,  like  the 
hostehy  frequented  by  the  Gradshill 
carriers  and  immortalised  bj  Shake- 
speare ;  but  this  building,  raised  at 
the  gate  of  a  stately  castle,  and 
under  the  protection  of  its  lord,  was 
a  more  highly  decorated  erection,  if 
less  £unous.  It  served  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers 
visiting  the  Castle  :  and  during  the 
trial  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the 
Castle  was  filled  with  the  soldiers 
of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  with  the 
train  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
Commissioners  and  Judges  sent 
down  from  London  were  com- 
pelled to  house  themselves  in  this 
hostel,  and  elsewhere  in  the  village, 
with  such  comfort  as  they  might. 
The  Lords  brought  large  retinues 
with  them ;  and  at  least  two 
thousand  horse  were  quartered  in 
Fotheringhay  itself  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here  the  village  street  ends  ;  and 
a  farm  gate  close  beyond  the  hostel 
opens  to  the  fields,  over  which 
extend  the  foundations  of  the  outer 
walls  and  of  the  buildings  which 
once  filled  the  courts,  the  moats,  the 
scanty  fragments  of  ruin,  and  the 
great  keep  mound  of  the  Castle. 
This  last  rises  steeply  before  us, 
and  on  climbing  to  its  summit  we 
see  at  once  the  true  position  of  the 
place,  and  can  recognise  its  natural 
strength  and  advantages.  Close 
under  the  mound  flows  the  stream 
of  the  Nen  ;  here,  as  throughout  its 
course,  a  *  much- win  ding '  river. 
The  southern  front  of  the  Castle 
was  effectually  defended  by  it ;  and 
from  the  keep  a  wide  view  was 
commanded  over  all  the  level  cham- 

ign  to  the  south  and  south-west. 

io  Church  tower  of  Fotheringhay 
rises  above  trees  to  the  west ;  and 
almost  due  south,  in  the  distance, 
is  seen  the  lofty  spire  of  Oundle. 
The  *  forest  ridges,'  as  they  are 
called,  stretch  away  to  the  north 


and  west,  beyond  corn-fields    and 
pasture  land;   and  bordering   the 
river,  the  '  exceeding  goodly  mea- 
dows'  of  Leland  still  lie  warm  in 
the  sunlight.     When  that  learned 
'historiographer,'    about  the  year 
1540,  rode  from  Oundle  to  FoUier- 
inghay,  he  found  'mervellus  faire 
come    ground     .     .     .    but   little 
woodde.'     So  it  must  have  been  in 
the  days  of   the   Scottish  Queen. 
The  great  *  field '  of  Fotheringhay 
— as  the  cultivated  land  of  that 
and  of  other  parishes  was  then  and 
is  still  frequently  called — was  not 
enclosed  until  about  the  year  1699. 
Before  that    time   there   were  no 
hedges;  and  broad  green   'balks' 
and  '  lynches '  were  the  only  divi- 
sions between  neighbouring  farms 
or  parishes.    Some  patches  of  forest 
may    have    advanced     nearer     to 
Fotheringhay  than  at  present ;  but 
the  general  prospect  must  have  been 
far  more  bare  and  open,  without 
the  network  of  tree-shadowed  fences, 
over  which  the  eye  now  ranges  to 
the  far  distance.     The  river,  broad,, 
still,  and  silent  in  its  flowing,  re- 
flects the  cloud-dappled  sky.     The 
keep  mound  itself,  which  has  watch- 
ed over  the  adjacent  ford,  it  may 
be  from  days  before  the  first  Roman 
legionaries  appeared  in  Britain,  is 
covered  with   foundations    of   the 
*  fetterlock  '  tower  raised  on  it  by 
Richard  of  York ;  and  a  fragment 
of  ruined  wall,  looking  like  a  great 
mass  of    conglomerate,   lies    close 
below,   on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  moat,  full  of  green  water  flags, 
encloses    on   the   north    and    east 
what  was  the  inner  court  of  the 
Castle;    now  a    space    of  broken 
ground,  lined  and  scored  with  foun- 
dations, and  overshadowed  in  parts 
by  larg^  old  thorn  trees,  which  rain 
their  white  blossoms  on  the  rough 
sward  below.     Beyond  the  moat, 
on  the  north,  was  the  outer  bailey, 
marked,  like  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
by  traces  of  old  walls  and  divisions. 
The  place  has  been  effectually  razed, 
and  lies  so  still  and  quiet  in  the 
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flpriiig  sunshine,  that  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  or  the  crow  of  a  barndoor 
cock  from  some  distant  homestead, 
comes  distinctly  now  and  then 
across  the  broad  green  meadows. 
The  Castle,  however,  was  not,  as  is 
flo  often  stated,  destroyed  by  James 
I.  in  retaliation  for  the  deed  which 
its  wttlls  had  witnessed.  It  was 
granted  by  James  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  to  Lord  Mountjoy, 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, and  passed  to  his  natural 
son,  who  became  Earl  of  Newport. 
It  was  surveyed  in  1625,  the 
last  year  of  King  James,  and  was 
then  standing  in  full  strength, 
'  moated  about  with  a  double  moat,' 
one  surrounding  the  outer  bailey, 
one  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  which 
still  remains.  In  the  inner  court 
were  the  great  hall,  *  which  is  won- 
derful spacious,'  a  chapel,  and 
sundry  goodly  lodgings.  Soon  after 
this  survey  the  whole  building  was 
dismantled.  It  was  sold  piece  by 
piece.  The  great  hall  was  bought 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  famous 
antiquary,  and  removed  by  him  to 
Conington,  in  Huntingdonshire. 
Other  portions  were  used  for  build- 
ing a  chapel  at  Fineshade,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  window  is  said 
to  have  found  its  way  to  what  is 
now  the  Talbot  Inn,  at  Oundle ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  last  portions  of  the  walls 
that  remained  were  used  for  certain 
dykes  and  fences  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Nen. 

As  we  look  from  the  mound  over 
the  Castle  courts,  we  are  of  course 
most  anxious  to  trace  the 'position 
of  two  buildings, — the  great  hall  in 
which  Queen  Mary  suffered,  and  the 
*  fair  lodgings '  in  which  she  spent 
the  last  four  months  of  her  life. 
The  site  of  the  hall  is  well  marked. 
It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
court ;  and  if,  as  is  tolerably  certain, 
the  same  ground  plan  was  followed 
here  as  in  n^ost  mediaeval  castles,  the 
lodgings  were  at  the  southern  end 
of  it   These  were  the  same  lodgings 


which  Leland  describes.  They  had 
been  inhabited  more  than  once  by 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  seems 
to  have  *  refreysched  *  them ;  and  it 
was  in  them  that  Elizabeth  herself 
rested  during  that  visit  to  Fother- 
inghay  which  must  have  been  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  villagers 
when  Queen  Mary  was  brought 
there,  and  of  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  results  are  still 
visible  in  the  Church  and  elsewhere. 
There  was  probably  a  direct  com- 
munication between  them  and  the 
hall ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Queen  on  the  day  of  her  execution 
passed  at  all  into  the  open  air.  The 
hall  was  of  great  size ;  and  if  the 
pillars  and  arches  now  at  Conington 
really  belonged  to  it,  it  must  have 
been  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
have  had,  what  in  very  ancient  halls 
was  not  uncommon,  a  double  aisle, 
like  the  nave  of  a  church.  It  should 
be  noted  that  after  Elizabeth  had 
signed  the  fiimous  warrant  for  Queen 
Mary's  execution,  she  herself^no 
doubt  with  a  full  recollection  of  the 
place — suggested  that  the  hall  of 
the  Castle  would  be  a  fitter  place 
for  the  purpose  than  the  courtyard 
or  the  green.  For  this  there  were 
sufficient  reasons;  but  the  Castle 
courts  w^ere  thronged  with  people 
while  the  memorable  scene  was  en- 
acting within  the  hall ;  and  the  se- 
vercd  head,  on  a  cushion  of  black 
velvet,  was  exposed  to  their  view 
for  an  hour  from  one  of  the  large 
windows.  The  whole  scene  indeed 
rises  before  us  like  a  reality  as  we 
gaze  on  the  long  space  of  turf  once 
shadowed  in  by  the  hall  rafters; 
and  if  the  'lodgings'  have  disap- 
peared, we  can  still  pace  the  very 
ground  where  the  guard  keeping 
watch  and  ward  under  the  Queen*B 
windows  were  startled,  'half  an  hour 
after  midnight,'  by  the  appearance  of 
a  fiery  meteor  which  three  times 
flashed  across  the  sky,  and  was 
seen,  so  it  was  asserted,  from  no 
other  part  of  the  Castle.  This  was 
on  the  night  of  January  29,  a  week 
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before  the  day  of  execution ;  and  it 
was  of  course  regarded — at  least 
after  the  event — as  a  warning  of 
the 'coming  terror.  And  the  lodg- 
ing tower  itself  is  easily  rebuilt '  in 
the  mind's  eye,'  with  the  chamber 
of  State  which,  after  the  verdict  of 
the  Commissioners,  Paulet  caused 
to  be  hung  with  black, — where  he 
nidely  pulled  down  the  royal  arms 
of  Scotland  from  above  the  Queen's 
chair,  which  the  Queen  replaced,  as 
she  showed  him  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  crucifix;  with  the 
little  oratory  where,  the  morning  of 
her  death,  she  took  the  consecrated 
wafer  which  had  been  sent  to  her 
by  the  Pope,  and  which  he  had 
specially  allowed  her  to  reserve  for 
sach  an  emergency;  with  the  cham- 
ber window  in  which,  when  Fuller 
visited  the  Castle,  he  read  the  lines, 
traced  by  a  diamond  in  Mary's  well- 
known  handwriting : 

From  the  top  of  all  my  trubt, 
Mishap  hath  laid  me  iu  the  dust; 

and  with  the  broad  stair  down  which 
the  Qneen,  in  her  robe  of  black  satin 
and  veil  of  lawn  falling  to  her  feet, 
passed  toward  the  hall  on  the  last 
fatal  morning.  The  scene  we  look 
ont  upon  is  the  same  she  beheld  day 
after  day  from  the  windows  of  her 
lodging,  but  in  its  winter  dress,  not 
as  on  this  day  of  our  own  pilgrim- 
age, in  all  the  bright  colouring  of 
spring.  When  the  trees  are  bare 
and  the  Nen  has  ever3rwhere  flooded 
the  lowlands,  the  prospect  has  but 
little  changed. 

For  six  months  after  the  execu- 
tion—from the  8th  of  February, 
1586-7,  to  the  ist  of  August,  1587 
--the  body  of  the  Queen,  wliich  had 
been  embalmed,  remained  in  the 
Caatle  of  Fotheringhay.  It  then 
received  a  solemn  interment  in  the 
choir  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
(opposite  the  tomb  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon),  and  was  afterwards,  as  we 
all  CQOW,  removed  to  Westminster 
by  James  L  The  interment  at 
^eterborougb  was  chiefly  due  to  the 


memorials  and  representations  of 
Queen  Mary's  servants,  who  were 
detained  for  three  months  longer  at 
Fotheringhay,  and  were  only  al- 
lowed to  depart — the  French  to 
France,  and  the  Scots  to  Scotland 
—on  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
James  of  Scotland,  who  sent  Sir 
John  Mowbray,  father  of  Barbara 
and  Gillies,  two  of  the  Queen's  fa- 
vourite attendants,  to  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth  with  a  demand  for  their 
release.  The  property  of  the  Queen 
and  of  her  servants,  which  had  been 
moved  with  them  from  place  to 
place,  was  enormous ;  and  a  train  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  carts  had  con- 
veyed it  from  Chartley  to  Fother- 
inghay. It  consisted — so  Paulet 
wrote  to  Walsingham — *of  books, 
apparel,  and  other  like  trash ; '  and 
it  must  have  been  from  this  collec- 
tion that  the  greater  part  of  the 
relics  connected  with  the  Queen 
found  their  way  to  the  several  houses 
in  France  and  Scotland  which  still 
retain  them.  One  relic  has  indeed 
been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Fotheringhay  of  late  year.=?.  This 
is  a  signet  ring,  bearing  the  initials 
of  Darn  ley  and  Queen  Mary — H.  M. 
— connected  by  love  knots  and 
having  within  the  hoop  a  shield 
with  the  royal  lion  of  Scotland  and 
the  name  and  date,  '  Henri  L.  Dam- 
ley,  1565.'  In  what  manner  this 
ring  was  lost — one  of  great  interest, 
whether  or  not  it  be,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  with  which  Mary 
invested  Damley  with  the  Duke- 
dom of  Albany — is  of  courte  un- 
known. It  is  now  in  the  Waterton 
collection  at  South  Kensington. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  con- 
dition  of  Fotheringhay  Castle.  It  is 
a  place  where,  as  Rogers  said  of 
Italy  with  far  less  truth,  the  imagi- 
nation must  see  more  than  the  eye ; 
but  where  what  the  eye  may  still 
see — the  actual  site  and  the  prospect 
which  it  commands — excite  the 
imagination  in  no  ordinary  degree 
to  the  reconstruction  and  re- present- 
ment of  the  past.    We  have  still  to 
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visit  the  Chnrcb,  where,  although 
only  a  portion  of  the  ancient  bnild- 
ing  exists,  what  does  remain  sug- 
gests the  former  *  glorj '  of  Fother- 
inghaj,  more  distinctlj  than  the 
Castle.  When  complete  it  must 
have  been  a  church  of  unusual 
stateliness  even  in  this  oountj  of 
Northampton,  where  churches  of 
great  architectural  beauty  abound. 
It  was  of  course  throughout  of  Per- 

E9ndicular  character — ^begun  by 
dmund  of  Lan^ey  and  completed 
by  that  Bichard  Duke  of  York  who 
fell  at  Wakefield.  Edward  lY. 
added  a  '  fair  cloister,'  and  erected 
over  the  tomb  of  his  father,  Richard, 
and  of  his  brother,  Rutland  (whose 
bodies,  as  we  have  seen,  were  brought 
herefrom  Pontefract) — what  Leland 
calls  'a  pratie  chappelle.'  The 
Church  had  been  made  collegiate 
by  its  founder;  and  when  such 
'  colleges '  were  suppressed  under 
Edwwd  Vl.,  the  nave  alone  was  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  parishioners. 
The  noble  choir  fell  into  ruin  ;  and 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the 
Church  she  found  the  '  pratie 
chapelle'  and  the  tombs  of  her 
ancestors  of  the  House  of  York 
shattered,  neglected,  and  open  to 
the  wind  and  rain.  She  caused  the 
bodies  to  be  removed  into  the  ex- 
isting nave ;  and  ordered  the  erection 
of  the  monuments  which  remain  on 
either  side  of  the  altar.  There  is 
one  other  memorial  of  her  visit. 
The  old  ford  over  the  Nen,  east  of 
the  Castle,  had  already  been  su- 
perseded by  a  rude  wooden  bridge, 
between  the  Church  and  the  Castle. 
The  Queen's  Grace  may  have  expe- 
rienced the  inconvenience  of  such 
an  approach.  At  any  rate  she  or- 
dered the  construction  of  a  bridge  of 
four  arches,  which  was  standing  when 
Stukeley  made  his  '  Itinerarium,' 
since  he  records  an  inscription  on  it, 
besides  the  letters  E.  B.— and  the 
traces  of  '  Grod  save  the  Queen,' 
half  hacked  away  by  the  swords  of 
Cromwell's  ironsides.  This  bridge 
was  replaced  in  1722  by  that  now 


in  use^a  picturesque  addition  to 
the  group  of  Castle  mound  and 
Church  tower. 

Entering  the  Church,  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  fine  and  loftj 
Perpendicular  arches,     the     great 
clerestory,  the  noble  windows  of  the 
aisles,  and  the  tower  arch  with  the 
groined  vaulting  beyond  it.    The 
whole  building  bears  the  stamp  of 
something  far  more  dignified  than  a 
mere  village  church.    The  windows 
were  filled  with  stained  glass,  rich 
with  figures  of  saints  and  prophets, 
and  ablaze  with  all  the  bearings  of 
the  House  of  York,  and  with  the 
shields  of  France  and  of  England. 
These  were  preserved  safely  through 
the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  hut 
fell  upon  more  evil  days  later  on — 
when  churchwardens  and  indifierent 
rectors  allowed  all  to  be  stolen  or  to 
perish.     There  is  now  not  a  single 
fragment  of  ancient  glass  remaining; 
and  we  turn  for  some  consolation  to 
the  monuments  erected  by  Qaeeu 
Elizabeth.  These  are  good  in  design, 
but  hardly  important  enough  for 
personages  of  such  royal  descent.  A 
broad  cornice  is  supported  by  finted 
shafts  with  enriched  capitals,  and 
brief  inscriptions  record  that  each 
was  *  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 5 73-'     On  the  south  lies  Edward 
Duke  of  York,  who  began  the  Church 
and  who  fell  at  Agincourt ;  on  the 
north    are    interred    Richard    of 
York,  killed  at  Wakefield,  his  son 
the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  his 
Duchess  Cicely.     Rarely  visited,  in 
what    is    now  an   obscure  village 
church,   their  tombs  are  even  less 
cared  for  than  those  of  the  *  fore* 
fathers    of  the  hamlet'    who  re- 
pose without.     To  us  they  are  in- 
teresting not  so  much  for  their  own 
sakes  as  for  the  direct  manner  in 
which  they  connect  Fotheringhaj 
with  Elizabeth,  whose  shadow  here 
seems  always  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground: 

O  fiiding  honouTB  of  the  dead ! 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid ! 

RicHABD  John  Kara. 
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THE   INDIAN  FAMINE. 


CONSIDEJIABLE  difference  of 
opinion  appears  to  prevail  re- 
garding the  present  &mino  in  India. 
Some  Indian  journals  tell  ns  that 
the  famine  from  first  to  last  is  a 
myth,  got  np  by  sensational  corre- 
spondents as  a  passing  excitement 
for  the  English  people.  It  is  not 
denied  that  there  have  been  two 
short  harvests  and  a  consequent 
Eulure  of  food  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Bengal;  but  the  idea  of 
£Gkmine  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  is  ridiculed  and  denied. 
The  so-called  sensational  writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
the  accounts  which  they  have  from 
first  to  last  given  of  the  calamity 
were  in  no  way  exaggerated  or 
overdrawn,  and  that  it  is  solely 
owing  tx>  the  heroic  exertions  of 
the  Indian  Government  that  we 
hare  been  spared  a  repetition  of 
those  dreadful  horrors  with  which 
the  Orissa  fanpiine  in  1865  made  us 
60  paiDfally  familiar.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  good  deal  of  this  difference 
of  opinion  arises  firom  the  meaning 
which  is  respectively  attached  to 
the  word  famine.  After  our  recent 
eiperiences  in  India  it  is  almost 
natural  to  associate  the  word  &mine 
with  what  has  hitherto  been  its 
invariable  accompaniment,  an  enor- 
mous and  desolating  moxi^lity. 
Men  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  a 
famine  in  which  the  people  are 
saved  alive,  and  there  are  no  har- 
rowing accounts  of  emaciated  beings 
dying  by  thousands  from  starva- 
tion. As  reasonably  might  it  be 
contended  that  there  was  no  famine 
in  Egypt  during  those  seven  long 
years  of  scarcity,  when  Joseph  fed 
the  people  from  the  stores  which 
he  had  accumulated  in  the  years  of 
plenty. 

In  many  respects  the  present 
inline  beurs  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  terrible  &imine  which  de- 


vastated Bengal  in  1770,  and  has 
left  so  painful  a  memory  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people.  The  na^ 
tural  causes  which  produced  the 
famine  were  in  both  cases  the  same ; 
and  the  area  of  distress  in  1770 
differed  little  from  the  area  of  dis- 
tress in  1 874.  But  here  fortunately 
the  resemblance  ends.  The  Govern- 
ment of  1770  were  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times;  they  failed  to 
understand  those  premonitory 
symptoms  which  all  famines  give 
of  their  approach;  and  when,  too 
late,  they  found  themselves  face  to 
£ace  with  the  most  awful  visitation 
which  can  afflict  an  unhappy  land, 
they  doled  out  their  help  with  a 
niggardliness  which,  if  not  attested 
by  official  documents,  would  alto- 
gether surpass  belief.  Districts  in 
which  the  people  were  dying  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  a  month 
received  monthly  allotments  of  15Z. ; 
and  9,ooo2.  was  the  total  sum  spent 
by  the  Gt>vemment  from  first  to 
last  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
thirty  millions  of  people.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  that  time  of 
awful  suffering  ten  millions  of 
people  died.  Surely  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  the  present 
famine  has  been  met  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  that  our  Indian  subjects 
have  at  whatever  cost  been  pre- 
served alive. 

It  certainly  seems  strange  that 
a  country  like  Bengal,  which  has 
three  harvests  a  year,  should  ever 
be  afflicted  with  famine.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  inclemency 
of  one  season  would  have  been 
compensated  by  the  benignity  of 
another.  And  so  for  the  most  part 
it  is.  The  failure  of  one  harvest 
may  produce  suffering;  but  there 
will  under  ordinary  circumstances 
be  no  famine  unless  two  successive 
crops  fail.  The  great  harvest  of 
the     year    is    the    rice     crop    in 
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December ;  then  follows  the  spring 
harvest  with  its  pulse  crop  in  April ; 
and,  lastly,  the  antiimn  harvest  in 
September  prodnces  a  coarse  rice, 
upon  which  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community  mainly  subsist.  *  The 
great  harvest  of  the  year  is,  how- 
ever, the  December  harvest,  and 
upon  it  the  hopes  of  the  people 
mainly  depend.  There  must  be 
distress  if  it  fails ;  but  if  the  other 
two  harvests  are  moderately  pix)- 
pitious,  absolute  famine  will  be 
averted.  In  the  present  as  well  as 
in  previous  famines  the  failure  of 
the  December  or  winter  harvest 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  prema- 
ture cessation  of  the  rains.  In 
ordinary  years  the  rains  commence 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  cease 
in  the  middle  of  October.  If  they 
stop,  as  they  stopped  last  year, 
before  the  middle  of  September, 
the  great  rice  crop,  which  should 
ripen  in  December,  withers  up  and 
dies.  It  was  to  this  canse  that  the 
great  famine  of  1770  was  due,  of 
which  we  have  so  graphic  an  ac- 
count in  the  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal, 

In  the  early  part  of  1769  (writes  Mr. 
Hunter)  high  prices  had  raled  in  Bengal, 
owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in 
1768,  but  the  scarcity  had  not  been  so 
severe  as  materially  to  affect  the  Govern- 
ment rental.  But  in  September  the  perio- 
dical rains  prematurely  ceased,  and  the 
crop  which  depended  on  them  for  existence 
withered.  The  fields  of  rice  became  like 
fields  of  dried  straw.  .  .  .  The  people  suf- 
fered intensely,  how  intensely  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  difficult  then  as  now  for  the 
Central  (Government  to  ascertain  until  too* 
late ;  and  notwithstanding  alarming  reports 
from  the  districts,  up  to  the  middle  of 
February  the  Council  believed  the  question 
to  be  chiefly  one  of  revenue.  In  April  a 
scanty  spring  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and 
the  Council,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  its 
Mussulman  Minister  of  Finance,  added  ten 
per  cent  to  the  land  tax  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

But  the  distress  continued  to  increase 
at  a  rate  that  baffled  official  calculation. 


The  marvellous  and  infinitely  pathetic 
silence  under  suffering  which  characteriiies 
the  Bengali  at  length  was  broken ;  and  io 
the  second  week  of  May,  the  Central 
Government  awoke  to  find  itself  in  the 
midst  of  universal  and  irremediable  star- 
vation. *  The  mortality,*  they  then  wrote, 
*  exceeds  all  description.' 

The  inability  of  the  Government  to  ap- 
preciate the  true  character  of  the  calamity 
is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  that  period  the  local 
administration  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  former  native  officers.  A  Mussulman 
Minister  of  State  regulated  the  whole  m- 
ternal  government ;  native  revenue  farmew 
covered  the  province,  prying  into  every 
bam,  and  shrewdly  calculating  the  crop  on 
every  field ;  native  judges  retained  their 
seats  in  the  rural  courts,  and  native  officers 
still  discharged  the  whole  functions  of  the 
police. 

All  through  the  stifling  summer  of  1770 
the  people  went  on  dying.  The  husband- 
men sold  their  cattle ;  they  sold  their  im- 
plements of  agriculture ;  they  devoured 
their  seed  grain  ;  tbey  sold  their  sons  and 
daughters,  till  at  length  no  buyer  of  children 
could  be  found ;  they  ate  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  the  grass  of  the  field ;  and  in  Jane 
1770  the  Resident  at  the  Durbar  affirmed 
that  the  living  were  feeding  on  the  dead. 
Day  and  night  a  torrent  of  famished  and 
disease-stricken  wretches  poured  into  the 
great  cities.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
year  pestilence  had  broken  out.  The  streets 
were  blocked  up  with  promiscuous  heaps  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  Interment  could 
not  do  its  work  quick  enough ;  even  the 
dogs  and  jackals,  the  public  scavengers  of 
the  East,  became  unable  to  accomplish 
their  revolting  work,  and  the  multitude  of 
mangled  and  festering  corpses  at  length 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  citizens. 

Such  is  the  account,  by  no  means 
exagp^erated,  of  a  famine  pare  and 
simple ;  of  a  famine,  left  to  run 
unchecked  its  natural  course,  with- 
out any  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  Government  to  mitigate 
its  horrors  or  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  people.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  import  food  and  distribute 
it  among  the  hungry  masses;  the 
crops  of  the  earth  had  failed,  and 
the  people  having  nothing  to  eat, 


'  In  Behar  the  spring  harvest  is  more  important  than  in  Bengal ;  wheat  and  oats  are 
grown  in  great  abundance;  and  at  the  autumn  harvest  Indian  com  and  millet  take 
the  place  of  the  coarse  rice  of  Bengal. 
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Had,  in  the  ordinary  oonree  of  things, 
to  die.  And  can  we  doubt  that  a 
similar  policj  in  the  present  famine 
woald  have  been  attended  with 
similar  results  ?  The  position  of 
the  country  in  October  1873  pain- 
fully resembled  the  position  of  the 
country  in  October  1769.  The  great 
harvest  of  the  year  was  withering 
like  parched  straw  upon  the  ground ; 
and  there  was  no  snrplns  produce 
of  previous  years  upon  which  the 
people  could  &11  back. 

All  the  accounts  (wrote  Sir  George 
Campbell  in  October  1873)  seem  to  show 
the  failure  of  the  great  rice  tracts  in  the 
north  to  be  bo  complete  that  to  supply 
them  will  be  a  great  and  most  difficult 
task,  unless  thej  have  great  reserves  in 
bund,  such  as  we  cannot  trace.  I  very 
much  fear  that  in  some  large  tracts  it  is 
almost  impossible  the  food  supply  can 
suffice,  since  in  such  tracts  there  is  very 
little  grown  but  rice,  and  that  is  a  failure. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Bengal  at 
this  critical  juncture  that  she  had  at 
the  head  of  the  local  government  so 
able  an  administrator  as  Sir  George 
Campbell.  There  was  no  man  in 
India  so  well  fitted  to  deal  with  a 
famine  crisis.  Endowed  with  a 
clear  intellect,  enormous  energy  and 
power  of  work,  he  had  besides  a 
special  qualification  which  few  men 
in  India  possessed.  He  had  made 
the  subject  of  Indian  famines 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  the  re- 
port which,  as  Famine  Commis- 
sioner in  1865,  he  had  written  on 
the  Orissa  calamity  he  had  ex- 
posed, with  scathing  impartiality, 
the  shortcomings  of  a  Government 
which  had  stoc^  helplessly  by  while 
upwards  of  a  million  of  men  were 
periahing  from  hunger  in  a  province 
not  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Calcutta.  He  knew  from 
the  sad  experience  of  that  fieital 
calamity  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
trifle  with  famine  on  its  first  ap- 
proach, and  with  characteristic 
energy  he  set  himself  to  meet  the 
crisis  as  soon  as  the  first  infallible 
Bymptoms  of  scarcity  had  appeared. 


It  was  no  easy  task  he  had  to  per- 
form. The  tract  of  country  afifected 
by  the  famine  was  sixty  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  of  the 
twenty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants 
it  contained,  it  was  estimated  that 
ten  per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  three 
millions,  would  be  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  Government  for  support. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  to  supply  food  for  so  vast 
a  multitude ;  but  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  call  into  existence  on  the 
instant  the  means  of  transporting 
such  immense  supplies  into  (Ustricta 
which  had  always  grown  their  own 
food,  and  were  totally  unprovided 
with  means  for  importing  it  from 
abroad.  This  was  the  great  diffi« 
culty  in  the  Orissa  famine.  There 
was  food  in  abundance  in  hand,  but 
there  were  no  means  of  conveying  it 
to  the  isolated  towns  and  districts 
in  the  interior,  and  the  people 
perished  by  thousands  almost  within 
sight  of  the  well-stocked  granaries 
of  Calcutta.  In  a  country,  too,  like 
India,  where  there  are  no  local  rates 
or  local  organisation  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  no  poor-houses  where 
the  indigent  and  destitute  can  be 
lodged  and  fed,  the  Government^ 
when  a  time  of  famine  comes,  have 
not  only  to  provide  food  for  the 
starving  multitudes,  but  to  create 
on  a  sudden  an  efficient  machinery 
for  distributing  it.  And  all  this 
must  be  done  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 
Precautionary  and  remedial  mea* 
sures  are  of  no  avail  when  famine 
has  once  set  in.  You  must  be  before* 
hand  with  a  famine,  if  you  hope  to 
save  the  people  alive. 

Another  cause  which  has  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  calamities  of  an 
Indian  famine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  people. 
Like  other  timid  nations,  they  have 
a  blind  and  unhesitating  belief  in 
fate.  They  are  fatalists  by  birth 
and  education.  When  a  great 
calamity  overtakes  them  they  at 
once    see   in    it    the  hand  of  the 
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Almighty,  and  prepare  tbemBelves 
with  stoical  indifierence  to  submit. 
To  resist  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  votdd  in 
their  opinion  be  both  impions  and 
fntile;  but  to  resign  themselves 
blindly  without  a  struggle  to  the 
will  of  fate  is  a  course  which  com- 
mends itself  alike  to  their  natural 
indolence  and  their  religious  prin- 
ciples.  They  can  suffer  with  the 
endurance  of  martyrs,  but  they  want 
the  energy  or  the  courage  to  resist. 
This  fatal  weakness  in  the  Ori- 
ental character  makes  it  extremely 
hard  to  assist  the  people  when  some 
overwhelming  calamity  has  over- 
taken them.  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us 
that  during  the  famine  of  1866  it 
was  found  impossible  to  render 
public  charity  available  for  the 
female  members  of  the  respectable 
classes ;  and  that  many  a  rural 
household  starved  slowly  to  death 
without  uttering  a  complaint  or 
making  a  sign.  Ignorance  and 
pride  are  in  India  powerful  auxi- 
liaries of  famine.  In  one  village 
visited  during  the  present  year  by 
a  magistrate,  a  number  of  Brahmins 
were  found  who  with  their  families 
were  absolutely  dying  of  starvation, 
but  who  would  neither  accept 
tickets  for  the  poor-house  nor  go  to 
the  relief  works.  They  had  all  land 
of  their  own,  but  two  bad  harvests 
had  reduced  them  to  want,  and  the 
village  money-lender  refused  to 
assist  them  with  loans.  In  another 
village  two  emaciated  corpses  on 
the  roadside  gave  sad  evidence  of 
the  overwhelming  distress  of  the 
people  ;  but  the  villagers  had  dog- 
gedly refused  to  ask  for  relief,  under 
the  impression  that  all  recipients 
of  relief  were  to  be  either  made  out- 
oast  or  shipped  off  to  the  Mauritius. 
It  was  to  meet  such  cases  as  these 
that  Sir  (George  Campbell  early 
established  a  well-organised  system 
of  village  to  village  inspection ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
entirely    owing     to    the    efficient 


manner  in  which  this  supervision 
was  performed,  that  the  fiiminehas 
been  tided  over  with  so  little 
mortality. 

The  position,  then,  in  which 
the]  Bengal  Government  found 
themselves  in  October  1873  was 
this.  The  periodical  rains  had  pre- 
maturely ceased  in  September,  and 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  esti- 
mated to  contain  twenty-eight 
millions  of  people,  the  great  harvest 
of  the  year,  which  is  garnered  in 
December,  was  hopelessly  withering 
on  the  ground.  At  the  same  time 
the  stocks  in  the  granaries  of  the 
merchants  were  unusually  low,  and 
no  fresh  supplies  would  be  procnr- 
able  until  the  spring  or  April 
harvest  was  reaped.  From  his  ex- 
perience of  previous  famines  Sir 
George  Campbell  calculated  that 
severe  distress  would  set  in  towards 
the  middle  of  January,  and  wonld 
continue  till  April,  and  that  during 
these  three  months  the  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  find  subsistence 
for  five  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
If,  however,  the  April  harvest 
failed,  the  situation  would  be  far 
more  serious,  and  in  that  case  the 
Government  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  feed  a  far  larger  percent, 
age  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  till 
the  autumn  harvest  of  September. 
To  meet  the  emergency  he  proposed 
to  stop  all  exportation  of  grain  from 
British  India ;  to  import  grain  into 
the  distressed  districts,  and  store  it 
at  convenient  dep6ts;  to  provide 
work  for  those  who  were  able  to 
work,  and  to  create  an  effective  ma- 
chinery for  distributing  gratuitous 
relief  to  those  who  from  age  or  in- 
firmity, from  social  position  or  other 
cause,  could  not  with  due  regard  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  be  ex- 
pected to  undergo  any  manual 
labour. 

While  Sir  George  Campbell,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  was 
calmly  reviewing  the  situation,  and 
making  with  wise  forethought  timely 
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preparations  to  meet  the  impend- 
ing famine,  Lord  Northbrjook,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  was  at  Simla,  little 
dreaming  that  some  of  his  fi&irest 
and  most  fertile,  provinces  were 
threatened  with  a  calamiiy  similar 
to  that  which  in  1770  had  swept 
awaj  some  ten  millions  of  people. 
TboQgh  comparatiyelj  speaking  new 
to  India,  he  possessed  a  most 
thorough  and  wonderfol  knowledge 
of  the  Gonntry,  and  had  shown  from 
the  moment  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  a  determination  to 
act  and  think  for  himself  which,  if 
rumour  is  to  be  believed,  was  far 
from  acceptable  to  his  Council. 
Generally  speaking,  a  Viceroy  has 
to  undergo  a  two  years'  novitiate 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  official  ad- 
visers ;  and  though  the  official  world 
might  shake  their  heads,  the  public, 
both  native  and  European,  were  well 
pleased  to  find  that  they  had  a  Viceroy 
who  understood  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  and  was  not  a&aid 
to  take  an  independent  course  of  liis 
own.  With  the  native  community 
he  was  particularly  popular.  They 
believed  that  he  sympathised  with 
them,  and  they  gave  him  in  return 
their  confidence  and  affection.  Be- 
fore ho  had  been  a  year  in  office,  he 
occupied  a  place  in  their  regard 
which  no  Viceroy  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Canning  has  filled. 

There  was  another  and  no  mean 
advantage  which  Lord  Northbrook 
possessed.  Unlike  his  immediate 
predecessors,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
tho  heat  of  the  plains.  From  his 
first  landing  in  India  iie  dis- 
countenanced the  idea,  so  popular 
with  his  secretaries  and  Council, 
that  a  Viceroy's  life  was  too  precious 
to  be  exposed  to  what  so  many 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen  are 
exposed,  the  scorching  heat  of  a 
Calcutta  summer.  It  is  all  im- 
portant, when  a  great  crisis  occurs, 
that  the  Viceroy  should  be  at  the 
head-quarters  of  his  Government. 
A  Viceroy  on  the  spot  in  personal 


contact  with  the  officers  who  are 
to  execute  his  orders  is  in  a  very 
different  position,  when  action  is 
necessary,  to  a  Viceroy  who  simply 
reads  despatches  and  telegraphs  his 
orders  in  reply.  One  of  the  wisest 
things  that  Lord  Northbrook  did 
was  to  hasten  on  the  earhest  intel- 
ligence of  the  famine  to  Calcutta, 
and  take  the  personal  supervision  of 
affairs  into  his  own  hands. 

The  first  question  which  awaited 
his  decision  on  arriving  at  Calcutta 
was  the  expediency  of  prohibiting 
the  export  of  all  grain  from  India. 
This  was  a  measure  which  was 
strongly  advocated  by  the  native 
press,  and  supported  by  the  great 
authority  of  Sir  Greorge  Campbell. 
To  a  casual  thinker  no  measure 
would  appear  more  obvious  or  more 
expedient.  It  was  the  measure  to 
which  all  native  states  resort  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  scarcity 
within  their  territories.  It  was  the 
expedient  which  the  Calcutta  Go- 
vernment had  adopted  a  century 
before,  during  the  calamitous  famine 
of  1 7  7 o.  With  twenty-eight  millions 
of  human  beings  suffering  from 
scarcity,  it  was  natural  that  the 
people  of  Bengal  should  grudge 
every  ton  of  rice  exported  from 
their  shores.  Surely  the  children 
ought  first  to  be  fed.  Foreign 
trade  was  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
but  nothing  could  justify  a  trade 
which  deprived  the  people  of  the 
country  of  the  food  which  nature 
had  intended  for  their  support. 
Such  feelings  were,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  exceedingly  natural,  and 
were  shared  in  by  the  large 
majority  of  both  the  European  and 
native  community.  To  prohibit  the 
export  of  grain  would,  therefore, 
have  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
measures  that  Lord  Northbrook 
could  have  adopted.  So  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  it  was  a 
most  safe  measure  to  take.  Even 
if  the  export  trade  of  the  country 
had  been  ruined,   he  would  have 
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incnrred  no  blame,  as  he  could  buc- 
cessfxLlly  have  pleaded  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  Under  sach  circum- 
stances it  was  no  small  credit  to 
the  Viceroy  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
and  to  follow  an  independent  course. 
By  refusing  to  interfere  with  the 
current  of  trade,  not  only  was  his 
popularity  for  the  moment  impaired, 
but  he  incurred  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility firom  which  he  could  only 
escape  by  success.  Had  his 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine  proved  inadequate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  generally  condemned  for  hav- 
ing, in  a  time  of  dearth,  parted  with 
the  food  supplies  of  the  people ;  and 
he  would  have  been  quoted  as 
another  illustration  of  those  narrow- 
minded  politicians  who  canuot  in  a 
time  of  overpowering  necessity 
rise  superior  to  the  lessons  of  poli- 
tical economy  which  they  learnt  in 
their  youth,  and  which  they  so 
disastrously  misapplied.  But  when 
we  calmly  review  the  situation  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  Lord 
Northbrook  most  unquestionably 
was  right. 

The  diflBculty  was  one  not  of 
supply,  but  of  distribution.  It  was 
only  in  one  particular  part  of  India 
that  the  crops  had  failed;  and  to 
have  interfered  with  the  trade  of 
the  whole  continent,  with  its  teem- 
ing  population  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, because  a  comparatively  small 
fraction  of  the  people  were  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity,  would  have  been 
a  reckless  and  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  authority.  Such  a  measure  could 
only  be  justified  in  the  event  of  the 
exports  of  food  so  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  country  as  to  ren- 
der  them  incapable  of  affording  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  affected 
districts.  But  as  matters  then  stood 
there  were  certainly  no  grounds  for 
any  such  apprehension.  The  quan- 
tity  of  rice  annually  exported  from 
India  amounts  in  round  numbers 


to  some  1,300,000  tons,  while  the 
provision  required  for  transport  to 
the  distressed  districts  before  the 
end  of  January  was  180,000  tons. 
The  subsequent  failure  of  the  spring 
or  April  harvest  necessarily  de- 
ranged these  calculations ;  and  the 
stock  of  rice  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  eventually  to  purchase 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
500,000  tons.  But  no  sane  person 
would  dream  of  prohibiting  the 
export  of  1,300,000  tons  because  a 
provision  of  even  500,000  tons  was 
required  for  certain  distressed  dis- 
tricts. The  obvious  plan  for  the 
Government  under  such  circum- 
stances to  adopt  was  to  enter  the 
market  as  a  purchaser,  and  secure 
the  required  amount.  This  view  of 
the  case  was  very  forcibly  stated 
by  Lord  Northbrook,  in  the  minute 
which  he  wrote  in  his  own  justi- 
fication : 

It  Bcoms  to  me  (ho  writes)  that  an 
export  trade  in  food  grains  is  a  groat  ad- 
vantage to  a  country  in  the  condition  of 
Bengal,  raising  its  own  food  supplies,  hav- 
ing no  import  trade  in  food,  and  whose 
population  is  poor.  The  existence  of  such 
an  export  insures  the  production  in  oidinarr 
years  of  more  food  than  is  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people.  The  natural 
rise  of  prices  in  times  of  scarcity  must 
divert  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  export  to 
home  consumption,  and  thus  a  reserve  easily 
and  readily  available  is  habitually  main- 
tained. It  follows  that  any  measure  that 
would  diminish  the  export  trade  in  commun 
rice  from  Bengal  would  weaken  the  power 
of  the  country  to  meet  an^  future  perio<l  of 
scarcity.  Trade  is  readily  diverted  from 
one  channel  to  another.  The  interference 
by  Government  with  its  free  course  may 
easily  destroy  it.  If  we  refuse  to  supply 
our  ordinary  customers  at  any  price,  we 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  other 
markets,  and  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  when  we  want  them  again  they  will 
return  to  us.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore, 
the  permanent  harm  that  might  be  done  by 
an  interference  with  the  export  trade  in 
food  grains,  and  being  satined  that  the 
Government  could  without  difficulty  bri^g 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  rice  than  is  exportd 
even  in  ordinary  yeare,  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  preferring  the  latter  course.  '  Oar 
real  di£Sculty  in  dealing  with  the  present 
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dutWM  will  pcobably  be  found  not  in  any 
general  deficiency  of  food  supplies  through- 
ont  tJie  coontzy,  but  in  the  transport  of 
those  supplies  into  the  interior,  and  in- 
making  arrangements  for  distributing 
them. 

Events  fnllj  justified  the  sound- 
sess  of  these  conclusions.  From 
the  veiy  first  it  was  found  that 
there  was  abundance  of  food  to  be 
had  for  money.  The  Punjaub,  the 
North  West  Provinces,  and  Burmah, 
contained  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies ;  the  difficulty  was  to  trans- 
port these  supplies  to  the  afflicted 
districts.  To  distribute  food  over 
an  area  of  60,000  square  miles, 
sufficient  to  maintain  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  people  for  seven 
months,  would  in  any  country  be  a 
tremendous  undertaking  ;  but  in 
India  there  were  exceptional  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  line  of  railway 
running  like  a  main  artery  through 
a  great  portion  of  the  famine- 
stricken  tract;  but  the  commu- 
nications from  this  central  channel 
into  the  interior  of  the  country 
were  most  defective,  and  totally 
unfit  for  traffic  when  the  periodical 
rains  set  in.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  throwing  in 
supplies.  The  disastrous  year  of 
1770,  and  the  more  recent  calamity 
ID  Orissa,  had  painfully  demonstrated 
how  necessary  it  was  to  take  the 
famine  in  time,  and  to  accumulate 
food  on  the  spot  before  the  country 
was  rendered  impassable  by  the 
rains.  But  here  another  difficulty 
presented  itself  The  local  means 
of  carnage  were  found  to  be  alto- 
£^ether  inadequate  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  enormous  supplies 
which  the  Crovemment  had  pur- 
chased for  the  distressed  districts. 
()n  January  9  we  find  the  Viceroy 
writing : 

Our  immediate  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  ttansport  of  the  Government  supplies 
<if  grain  into  the  interior  of  the  counti^r* 
Th«*  lailwaj  carriage  will,  we  trust,  prove 
adequate  for  all  demands,  whether  by  the 
VOL.  X.»H0.   LYII.      NEW  SEBIBS. 


Government  or  by  private  trade.  We  wish 
we  could  express  a  similar  confidence  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the  country  carriage  in- 
land, which  IS  being  arranged  for  by  the 
district  officers  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  government.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  local  government 
such  information  as  would  enable  us  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  on  this  very 
important  point. 

A  fortnight  later,  on  January  23, 
he  again  writes : 

Our  anticipation  that  the  most 
severe  distress  would  occur  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  district  of  Tir- 
hoot  has  been  realised,  and  the  time  has 
now  arrived  to  put  into  full  activity  those 
measures  upon  which  we  originally  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  distress.  Wd  have, 
in  communication  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  associated  Sir  Bichard 
Temple  with  his  Honour  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  presence  of  a  high  officer  in 
Behar  with  full  powers  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  relief  operations.  We  believe  that 
the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the 
spot  with  fiill  authority  will  materially  con- 
duce to  the  eariy  and  complete  oiganisation 
of  these  operations. 

These  extracts  show  how  keenly 
alive  Lord  Northbrook  was  from 
the  very  first  to  the  importance  of 
making  adequate  and  timely  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  the  im- 
pending calamity ;  and  how  utterly 
absurd  was  the  accusation  brought 
against  him,  that  he  had  failed  at 
the  outset  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis.  In  selecting  Sir 
Bichard  Temple  for  the  special 
duty  of  directing  the  relief  opera- 
tions, he  certainly  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice.  Bred  in  the 
school  of  the  Lawrences,  Sir  Bi- 
chard Temple  was  almost  the  last 
of  that  band  of  statesmen  which 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  Lidia.  As  secre- 
tary to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  he  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  those  wise 
and  ameliorating  measures  whicli 
had  converted  the  Punjaub  from  a 
rebellious  and  lawless  province  into 
one  of  the  most  contented  and  best- 
governed  portions  of  the  empire. 
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In '  the  finftmnal  collapse  tlnrt  -fol- 
ibWed  the  Bni)preasioii  6f  theittti- 
"tiny,  lie  was  associated  with  Mr. 
"Wilson  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
financial  reforms  which  at  length 

Strt  an  end  to  the  ever-recurring 
eficits  of  the  IndiAn  Tre&snry. 
Tor  these  exertions  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  Chief  Commissionership  of 
-Nagpore;  and  after  administering 
that  hitherto  neglected  province 
with  distinguished  success,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  still  more  im- 
'portant  post  of  Resident  at  the 
if ahomedan  Court  of  HydrabAd. 
Thence  he  was  summoned  to 
Calcutta,  to  fill  the  high  appoint- 
ment of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Oorernment  of  India;  and  npoil 
Mr.'Massey's  retiremerit  in  1868  he 
took  his  seat  as  Finance  Member 
of  Council.  In  this  position  he  first 
experienced  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 
No  finance  minister  iix  India  can  be 
popTilisk>r  who  insists  upon  an  income 
tax ;  and  it  was  Sir  Richard  T6m- 
jJle's  misfortune  that  he  was  ]f]iar- 
ticttlarly  in  love  with  this  vattsi 
unpopular  form  of  taxation.  With 
a  succession  of  prosperous  budgets, 
such  as  no  previous  finance  minister 
had  been  blessed  with,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  retaining  the  incoine  tax 
as  a  permanent  part  of  his  fiscal 
system,  not  because  he  required  the 
revenue  it  produced  to  equalise  his 
budget,  but  beimuse  he  considered 
it  should  be  maintained  as  a  re^ 
source  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of 
need.  The  Anglo-Indian  commu- 
nity, who  paid  the  tax,  not  unna^ 
turally  took  a  widely  different  view 
of  the  situation.  They  wanted  an 
instant  relief  from  a  pressing  bur- 
den, and  troubled  themselves  little 
regarding  the  prospective  wants  of 
the  future.  In  their  condemnation 
of  the  tax  they  naturally  included 
the  Minister,  who  was  regarded 
as  its  staunch  supporter;  and 
Sir  Richard  Teniple  became  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  and  best  abused 
men  in  India.  But  no  one  could 
deny  his  administrative  ability,  and 


'his  powers  Of  organiflaiiion  were 
neH^er  more  coi^tspicuously  displayed 
than  during  <he  present  famine. 
Leiaving  Calcutta  at  the  end  of 
January,  he  made  a  careM  iuspeo- 
tion  of  the  distressed  districts,  and 
by  the  end  of  March  he  had  orga- 
nised a  commissariat  capable  of 
supplying  the  largest  army.  Food 
Was  poured  into  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts both  by  land  and  water.  A 
train  of  100,000  carts  and  200,000 
t)iillocks  carried  the  grain  from  the 
"Central  line  of  railway  to  well  se- 
lected dep6t€  in  the  interior;  while 
u  supplementary  troop  of  2,000 
camels  and  9,000  pack  animals  were 
employed  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
more  remote  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  country.  A  fleet  of  2,300 
boats  and  nine  steamers  plied  the 
"Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams, 
and  before  the  end  of  May  330,000 
tons  of  Government  grain  had 
been"  safely  stored  at  convenient 
'cehtres  within!  the  famine -stricken 
districts. 

Nor  were  these  preparations  made 
a  moment  too  soon.  In  India,  where 
there  is  no  system  of  poor-law  relief 
there  is  always  a  large  floating 
population  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent.  But 
when  a  time  of  scarcity  comes,  and 
the  sources  of  private  charity  are 
exhausted,  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
the  professional  beggar  and  the 
religious  mendicant,  unless  snp- 
ported  by  the  State,  must  slowlj 
starve  to  death.  Nor  are  the  pet^ 
artisans  and  day  labourers  in  a 
much  better  position.  Dependent 
upon  the  village  husbandry  for  em- 
ployment, they  are  among  the  first 
to  suffer  when  any  unusual  calamity 
oppresses  agricultural  industry  and 
deprives  them  of  their  daily  occu- 
pation. At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  nothing  could  he 
more  critical  than  the  position  oi 
these  labouring  classes.  There  had 
been  a  total  fiiilure  of  the  harvest 
over  a  tract  of  country  contain- 
ing a  population  of  28,000,000,  and 
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ooveriog  an  area  of  60,000  square 
miles.  A  certain  portion  of  grain 
is  always  giren  to  the  labourers 
who  reap  the  harvest.  This  is  the 
ordinary  mode  in  which  they  are 
paid.  But  as  there  was  no  harvest 
to  be  gathered,  the  agricultural 
labourers  throughout  this  vast  tract 
of  country  were  deprived  of  one  of 
tbeir  great  sources  of  food  supply 
for  the  year.  But  this  unfortunately 
waft  not  the  extent  of  the  calamity* 
The  untimely  drought  had  not  only 
withered  up  the  December  crops, 
but  bad  so  hardened  the  ground 
that  the  spring  harvest  could  not 
be  sown.  When  January  passed 
over  without  rain,  all  hopes  of  a 
spring  harvest  were  gone ;  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  any  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes  until  the 
end  of  June,  when  the  autumn  crops 
were  sown. 

How,  then,  wero  these  six  months 
from  January  to  June,  during  which 
the  labouring  classes  would  abso- 
lutely bo  without  employment,  to 
be  tided  over?  How  were  the 
labouring  millions  to  live  when 
they  could  get  no  work?  There 
was  no  work  for  them  in  their 
Tillages,  and  the  resources  of  local 
chanty  were  dried  up.  The  petty 
landowners,  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  two  successive  harvests,  were 
almost  in  as  sad  a  case  as  the 
labourers.  So  fiir  from  helping 
others,  they  would  require  assistance 
themselves.  A  repetition  of  the 
horrors  of  1 7  70  could  only  be  averted 
by  the  Government  settmg  on  foot 
in  time  a  liberal  apd  far*reaching 
Bjstem  of  relief. 

Fortunately  the  Government  had 
taken  their  relief  measures  in  time. 
In  anticipation  of  the  distress 
which  he  felt  sure  must  befall  the 
kbouring  classes  in  the  early  spring, 
Ix)rd  Northbrook  had,  with  wise 
forethought,  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  two  great  public  works, 
which,  while  furnishing  immediate 
i^lief  to  the  people,  would  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  country.     The 


first  was  the  extension  of  the  Spane 
irrigation  canal;  the  second  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Bengal 
Bailway.  In  addition  to  these  great 
public  undertaking,  which  could 
absorb  any  quantity  of  labour,  a 
system  of  local  relief  works  was 
oarefully  sketched  out  for  each  of 
the  distressed  districts.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  actual  dis* 
tress  first  made  its  appearance 
among  the  labouring  classes,  to- 
wards the  end  of  January,  the  local 
officers  were  in  a  position  to  find 
employment  for  the  vast  multitude 
that  clamoured  for  relief.  And  yet 
the  rush  to  these  relief  works  was 
enormous.  At  the  beginning  of 
Pebruary  the  Government  found 
that  they  had  287,000  labourers  to 
provide  for;  by  the  beginning  of 
March  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
393,000 ;  by  the  end  of  March  to 
785,000 ;  and  by  the  end  of  May 
to  1,500,000.  The  mazimum  was 
reached  in  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  almost  incredible  number 
of  1,770,000  persons  were  receiving 
daily  wages  from  the  Grovemment. 
Of  course  there  could  have  been 
but  little  efiective  supervision  over 
such  vast  multitudes.  Belief  labour, 
if  judged  by  its  results,  ia  always 
expensive.  Imperfect  supervision 
means  little  work ;  but  when  famine 
threatens,  the  first  business  is  to 
keep  the  people  alive.  This  is  the 
object  for  which  relief  works  are 
started ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  that 
we  must  not  grudge  the  day's 
wages,  although  we  do  not  get  a 
full  day's  work  in  return.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  no 
person  accustomed  to  agricultural 
labour  will  leave  his  daily  avocation 
for  roads  or  other  relief  works 
unless  compelled  by  the  direst 
necessity.  These  sudden  rushes  of 
enormous  multitudes  to  the  works 
indicated  as  clearly  as  anything 
could  real  want  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching famine.  And  it  is  a  very 
significant  fact  that  when  the  perio- 
dical rains  at  the  end  of  June  again 
Y  2 
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opened  the  door  for  agricultural 
operations,  the  people  streamed 
away  from  the  works  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  rushed  to  them.  In  the 
fortnight  ending  July  1 1  the  num- 
ber of  labonrera  on  the  relief  works 
fell  from  1,770,000  to  893,000 — a 
decrease  in  a  fortnight  of  nearly  a 
million !  The  labourers  had  come 
to  the  relief  works  because  they 
could  get  no  employment  elsewhere, 
and  labourers  who  can  get  no  em- 
ployment in  a  time  of  scarcity  have 
nothing  left  them  but  to  die.  Our 
relief  operations  have  undoubtedly 
been  costly,  but  they  have,  at  any 
rate,  saved  the  lives  of  thousands. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  multitudes 
employed  upon  the  relief  works,  the 
whole  of  the  aged  and  indigent  por- 
tion of  the  community  were  thrown 
upon  the  hands  of  Government. 
Lord  Northbrook  from  the  very 
first  had  wisely  resolved  that  no 
hard  and  fast  test  should  be  applied 
as  the  invariable  condition  of  relief. 
Labour  was  to  be  insisted  upon 
where  labour  could  be  properly 
exacted,  but  where  the  social  posi- 
tion or  the  infirmities  of  the  needy 
rendered  them  unfit  for  labour, 
gratuitous  relief  was  in  other  forms 
to  be  given.  In  cities  gratuitous 
relief  was,  as  far  as  possible,  given 
by  the  distribution  of  cooked  food, 
but  in  country  districts  it  was  felt 
that  more  energetic  and  exceptional 
measures  were  required.  The  ex- 
perience of  past  famines  had  shown 
that  the  timid  and  ignorant  inhabi- 
tants of  rural  villages  would  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  the  slow 
agonies  of  starvation  rather  than 
expose  their  sufferings  to  the  public 
gaze.  To  save  such  people  it  was 
necessary  to  search  them  out  in 
their  homes.  For  this  purpose  a 
most  efiective  and  complete  system 
of  village  relief  was  adopted,  a 
measure  which  had  never  been 
effectively  attempted  in  any  pre- 
vious famine.  The  Magistrate  of 
Durbungah,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed   portions    of  the    famine- 


stricken  territory,  gives  the  follow- 
ing  veiy  interesting  account  of  the 
system  so  successfully  pursued  : 

The  system  of  relief  which  we  are  now 
carrying  on,  and  which  has  been  in  ita 
main  features  originated  hy  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  differs  radically  from  all  systems 
which  preyious  famines  brought  into  opera- 
tion. The  key-note  of  our  system  is  the 
prevention  of  the  assemblage  at  any  centre 
of  large  masses  of  indigent  persons,  md 
the  establishment  in  ereir  village  of  relirf 
operations ;  bringing  to  the  doors  of  those 
able  to  work  remanerati?e  labour,  and  to 
the  doors  of  those  unable  to  work  ffiatnitous 
relief.  To  this  end  Sir  Kichard  divided  the 
subdivision  into  two  relief  divisions,  and 
these  again  into  twelve  circles.  The  circle 
was  divided  Into  as  many  village  groups  99 
would  allow  one  subordinate  omoer  visiting 
daily,  or  at  most  once  every  two  days,  each 
village  in  the  group.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly useless  to  know  where  distress  lay  if 
we  had  not  at  hand  the  means  to  relieve  it 
We  had,  therefore,  to  bring  home  to  each 
group  of  villages  remunerative  labour  for 
the  strong,  and  gratuitous  charitable  relief 
for  the  weak.  This  we  did  by  opening,  in 
a  conveniently  situated  village  of  the  group, 
a  relief  work,  such  as  the  excavation  of  & 
tank,  calculated  to  employ  the  people  and 
benefit  them  in  addition.  We  also  estab- 
lished in  each  group  of  villages  a  local  grain 
store,  at  which  the  village  labourers  might 
procure  food  with  the  wages  of  their  bibour. 
Attached  to  this  store  is  a  depot,  where 
cotton  may  be  obtained  by  respectable 
females  in  indigent  circumstances  desirous 
of  supporting  themselves. 

With  such  wonderful  rapidity  was 
this  system  of  village  relief  organised, 
that  before  the  end  of  May  the 
enormous  number  of  29,000  villages 
had  been  brought  under  official 
inspection ;  and  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  paupers  were  receiving 
charitable  relief  from  the  Govern-  , 
ment.  ' 

But  what,  it  will  naturally  he  1 
asked,  will  be  the  cost  of  all  these  I 
vast  undertakings  P  In  the  month  1 
of  February  it  was  estimated  that  I 
the  famine  would  involve  an  expen-  I 
diture  of  5,ooo,oooZ.  It  wiU  he  I 
fortunate  if  the  cost  does  not  exceed  I 
double  that  amount.  Taking  the  I 
price  of  a  ton  of  rice  to  be  10/.,  1 
5,000,000?.  has  already  been  spent  I 
in  the  purchase  of  rice  alone.    Be-    1 
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tween  two  and  three  millions  more 
mnst  have  been  spent  in  transport- 
ing the  rice  from  Calcutta  to  the 
distressed  districts.  And  if  to 
these  seven  millions  we  add  the 
sum  of  three  millions  to  meet  the 
money  expenditure  in  the  relief 
works,  the  cost  of  extra  official 
establishments,  and  the  sums  which 
have  been  expended  in  charitable 
relief  and  other  miscellaneous  and 
unforeseen  expenses,  we  shall  have 
an  aggregate  of  io,ooo,ooo{.  as  the 
cost  of  the  famine  of  1874.  The 
famine  of  1 770  cost  the  Government 
of  that  day  9,oooZ.  In  1770  ten 
millions  of  people  perished,  in  1874 
there  have  been  twenty-four  deaths 
attributable  to  starvation.  Without 
this  vast  expenditure  it  is  morally 
certain  that  the  mortality  in  the 
present  year,  though  it  might  not 


have  equalled  the  mortality  in  1 770, 
would  at  any  rate  have  been  enor- 
mous. The  heroic  exertions  of  Lord 
Northbrook  and  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment have  alone  averted  from  us  an 
overwhelming  calamity.  Now  that 
the  crisis  has*  been  safely  met,  there 
are  sure  to  be  men  who  will  under- 
rate the  danger,  and  grumble  at  the 
payment  of  the  bill.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, be  thankful  that  our  Indian 
fellow-subject^  have  at  any  cost 
been  preserved  alive ;  and  let  us 
hope  tiiat  the  sympathy  which  has 
been  evinced  in  England  for  India 
in  her  great  calamity  may  find  a 
responsive  echo  in  many  million 
Indian  hearts,  and  bind  in  the  firm 
bonds  of  mutual  affection  two 
countries  already  united  by  the 
common  necessities  and  common 
interests  of  a  great  empire. 
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BETWEEN  JUNE  AND   MAY. 


TTTHEN  you  have  been  lowered 
VV  through  overwork  and  worry, 
you  fancy  that  you  are  losing  interest 
in  Nature :  in  trees  and  flowers,  fields 
and  hills  and  waters,  sunsets  and 
sunrises:  in  the  process  of  the 
seasons,  in  the  passing  over  of  the 
day.  You  read  biographies  sadly : 
thinking  mainly  how*  the  early  flow 
of  spirits  fails  men  as  years  go  for- 
ward, and  the  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment are  ddlled.  The  most  successful 
life  is  indeed  in  certain  regards  a  sad 
failure.  And  you  are  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  belief  that  Creation  is 
palling  upon  you:  which  means 
that  your  own  sensibilities  are 
blunting,  in  the  progress  to  their 
finally  going  out  altogether.  Do 
not  yield  to  that  belief.  Be  thank- 
ful that  it  is  wholly  wrong.  You 
get  strong  again:  and  the  Spring 
and  Summer  come :  and  you  feel  as 
though  you  never  before  had  thought 
them  so  beautifiil,  never  before  en- 
joyed them  so  much.  In  this  lovely 
sunshiny  weather,  upon  this 
Wednesday  June  3,  I,  middle-aged, 
hard-working,  charged  with  duty 
which  is  a  ceaseless  drain  on  one's 
sympathies  and  which  is  not  fulfilled 
but  at  the  cost  of  abundant  worry, 
testify  deliberately  that  I  never  saw 
this  earth  looking  so  beautiful  as  it 
does  this  day.  The  grass  is  infinitely 
greener  than  one*s  remembrance  of 
it :  the  daisies  are  far  larger,  whiter, 
and  more  numberless :  the  trees  are 
leafy  and  verdurous  in  fact,  ten 
thousand  degrees  beyond  all  fancy. 
All  Nature  is  gay-coloured  to  a 
startling  measure :  and  the  sunshine 
is  transparent,  sparkling,  blazing, 
as  I  cannot  at  all  recollect  its  ever 
being  before.  Possibly  you  have 
remarked  that  in  memory  even  when 
things  keep  their  shapes  and  out- 
lines, they  lose  their  colour:  they 
grow  pale.  And  hence  it  is  that 
while  moral  entities,  like  wealth, 
standing,  reputation  and  the  like. 


are  finer  in  the  golden  anticipatioii 
than  in  the  sober  reality,  grass  and 
flowers  and  trees  and  sunshine  do 
in  the  homely  fact  infinitely  traiisceod 
all  you  could  possibly  imagine  of 
them.  You  walk  about  in  a  kind 
of  bewilderment  in  a  rural  scene 
like  this.  There  is  a  certain  Yolume 
which  the  writer  has  occasion  to 
study  a  great  deal,  which  contains 
many  short  passages  as  to  which  it 
is  usual  to  say  that  in,  the  absenoe 
of  the  thing  spoken  of  it  is  yerj 
hard  to  take  in  really  what  these 
passages  mean.  This  statement  is 
true.  But^  among  them  all,  there 
is  not  one  which  in  the  absence  of 
the  fact  it  is  more  impossible  rightly 
to  understand,  than  one  which  runs 
to  the  eflect  Thou  hast  made  Summer. 
And  the  liking  for  simple  enjoyments 
lasts  longest.  Keep  us  clear  of  any 
intruding  trouble :  and  we  shall  be 
content  if  we  have  sunshine,  green 
grass,  and  green  trees. 

The  hawthorn  blossom  is 
miraculously  rich  and  fragrant. 
There  is  profusion  of  wild  hyacinths 
under  the  trees.  The  horse-chest- 
nuts  blaze  in  glory.  The  lilacs  and 
laburnums  are  in  their  perfection. 
I  have  driven,  in  these  last  days, 
through  miles  of  yellow  broom ;  and 
gazed  on  acres  of  primroses.  Fairest 
of  all,  for  beauty  and  fragrance,  I 
have  beheld  innumerable  blossoming 
apple-trees:  taken  hold  of  many 
branches,  looked  intently  on  the 
common  object,  and  resolved  that 
this  world  can  show  nothing  more 
fair.  As  for  the  infinitude  overhead 
of  sapphire  brilliance,  with  the  rare 
fleecy  cloud,  I  testify  (for  what  my 
testimony  is  worth)  that  it  conld 
not  have  been  fresher,  newer,  more 
young  and  living,  upon  the  First 
Day.  It  is  a  happy  thing  of  oar 
being  plunged  into  the  dreariness 
of  winter,  that  we  come  out  of  it 
having  foi*gotten  mainly  what  sum- 
mer is  :  and  so  the  beautiful  season 
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is  erer  a  smfprige.  To-pass  through  • 
tfae  drear  Deoembar,  the  blasterooB 
Fefamaay,  tbe pinchisgcold  and  the 
frightful  dark,  is  to  drink  something 
of  Lethe.  We  cannot  remember  how 
greenabeeeh  is,  wit^  its  fresh  leaves : 
how  firagrant  is  the  summer  air: 
nor  can  we  take  it  in  how  the 
lengtheusng  light  and  the  blossoms 
will  rejuvenate  us,  tiU  thej  come. 
And  the  roses  are  yet  to  come ;  so 
is  the  honeysuckle :  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  look  forward  to,  yet.  They 
are  not  many,  these  perfect  days,  in 
which  the  earth  look«  as  I  expect  it 
will  by-and-by  look  always.*  Let 
OS  make  much  of  them :  marking 
and  enjoying  each  golden  hour  as  it 
goes  too  fast  away.  And  let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  are  able'  to  find 
so  substantial  enjoyment  in  things 
which  some  would  call  very  faint- 
flavoured  and  insipid.  It  comes  of 
the  mediocrity  of  our  estate,  socially, 
intellectually.  If  we  were  tremen- 
dously thoughtful  folk,  we  should 
be  too  much  oppressed  by  the  pro- 
blems of  this  universe  and  of  our 
life,  to  be  able  to  stand  a  long  time 
looking  at  a  blossoming  apple-tree 
and  thinking  how  its  sight  and 
fragrance  carry  one  back  to  early 
boyhood,  wonderfully  reviving  those 
departed  days.  And  it  is  because 
we  are  humble  mortals,  hard- worked 
in  common-place  toil  of  which  no 
one  will  ever  particularly  hear,  and 
sometimes  anxious  enough  about 
what  is  to  come  to  ourselves  and 
those  we  care  for,  being  far  from 
rich  or  great,  that  we  are  able  to 
perceive  this  blessed  relief  and  this 
sensible  and  vivid  enjoyment  in 
green  grass  and  green  trees.  If  we 
were  so  wealthy  that  we  could 
readily  get  whatever  worldly  advan- 
tage we  might  desire,  we  should 
tend  to  be  ever  seeking  more  and 
more  highly-spiced  pleasures,  till 
onr  jaded  palate  would  demand  the 
cayenne  of  vice.  Propose  to  one  of 
the  blackguard  Eoman  Emperors  to 
go  and  be  happy  in  a  quiet  walk 
nnder  an  avenue  of  blazing  horse- 


chestnuts  :  and  he  ivvKntki  have  souglit 
a  more  stimulating  satisfaction  in- 
seeing  you  torn  up  by  a  starving, 
lion.  Or,  coming  to  more  recent « 
day  By  tell  that  hoary  reprobate  who. 
was  known  as  Old  Q*  to  get  away  m* 
June  fhrni  PiccadxUy  to  the  sbaflos* 
of  his  fair  Drumlanrig:  and  the  re- i 
probate,  rousing  bis  failing  ^  semes 
by  strange  devices  of  wicked  lusury-y 
would  (not  indeed  without  8ame< 
passing  envy)  luive  set  you  down 
as  a  well-meaning  fool.  Oflfer  a 
di^ught  of  wholesome  milk  to  a 
red-faced  whisky-drinker:  and  see 
what  he  will  sSrV.  As  for  us,  let  us, 
to  the  end,  rejoice  when  we  hear  the 
cuckoo:  wonder  at  the  blqwii^ 
clover  ^  and' delight  in-  Wordsworth. 
It  may  be  weak-minded :  but  it  is 
innocent  *  and  pleasant.  And  we 
shall  be  silent  about  these  matters 
when  in  the  society  of  a  sophisticated 
and  cynical  acquaintance. 
•  In  this  past  week  the  writer  has 
experienced  the  unspeakable  re- 
freshment of  beholding,  leisurely, 
many  country  nooks,  visible  from 
no  railway,  neither irom< any  coaclL 
And  beyond  the  renewed  conviction 
how  beautiful  are  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  there  was  borne  in  the 
sense  how  lonely  are  those  wonderful 
landscapes.  Very  thinly  peopled 
indeed  are  those  countless  square 
miles:  very  unfrequented  those 
beautifully-made  roads.  Few  there 
are  that  view  those  mc^nificent 
avenues  of  trees.  You  go  on  £67 
miles,  and  hardly  see  a  carriage  of 
any  sort  (carts  are  included  in  the 
word) :  you  very  rarely  meet  a  foot- 
passenger.  More  and  more,  the 
population  is  gravitating  to  great 
towns  and  cities :  where  indeed  you 
will  find  at  once  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  race.  You  wonder 
how  the  small  traffic  suffices  to  keep 
those  silent  ways  &om  being  over- 
grown into  green  lanes.  Yet  they 
are  generally  weedless:  often  firm 
and  smooth  as  marble.  You  pay 
exorbitant  tolls :  but  you  have  value 
for  your  money. 
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Not  in  the  renowned  phaeton  of 
romantic  story,  bat  in  a  roomy  and 
smoothly-mnning  waggonette,  has 
our  journey  been  made.  Four  were 
the  party :  two  hard-working  parish- 
priests,  and  their  wives.  One  looks 
with  unfeigned  respectand  gratitude, 
after  a  drive  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  on  those  two  brown  horses, 
quite  fresh  after  their  work,  that 
brought  us  so  far :  upon  those  light 
wheels,  that  traversed  every  foot  of 
that  long  way.  Neither  wheels  nor 
horses  are  mine :  they  are  the  posses- 
sions of  a  valued  {nend  whom  for- 
tune has  greatly  favoured,  giving 
him  a  grand  cathedral  wherein  to 
preach,  as  well  as  this  cheerftil 
carriage  wherein  to  traverse  the 
summer  Highlands :  yet  giving  him 
no  more  than  is  well  deserved. 
Silently  appreciative  of  the  scenery 
was  the  coachman:  but  especially 
devoted  to  the  horses,  as  every  man 
ought  to  be  to  his  duty,  whatsoever. 
But  little  luggage  was  permitted: 
little  sufficed  beautifully.  Each 
had  his  comer  in  the  spacious 
carriage:  and  kept  to  it.  Thus 
travelling,  you  start  at  your  own 
hours :  you  go  through  unfrequented 
but  beautiful  ways :  you  stop  where 
there  is  anything  special  to  look  at: 
you  pull  up  at  clean,  quaint  little 
inns,  unknown  to  the  railway 
traveller.  The  rooms  were  every- 
where perfectly  clean:  the  food 
was  sometimes  unsatisfactory:  the 
charges  commonly  not  extravagant 
nor  yet  moderate.  If  you. find  all 
the  comforts  of  the  city  set  down  in 
a  wild  glen  in  the  desert,  very  far 
from  any  town,  it  is  quite  reasonable 
that  you  should  pay  for  them.  And 
at  length,  coming  out  from  the  region 
of  narrow  glens  and  echoing  passes, 
we  traversed  for  a  space  a  wide 
plain,  abounding  in  rivers  and 
streams,  till  the  journey  ended  at 
this  pleasant  country  house,  where 
my  Iriend  is  able  to  spend  some 
portion  of  the  bright  months  of  the 
year,  nor  wholly  to  be  absent  from 
it  in  dark  November,  when  his  un- 


erring shot  arrests  finalW*  the  move- 
ments of  very  many  or  his  fellow- 
creatures.  And  here,  amid  depths 
of  inexpressible  green,  amid  th& 
multitude  of  trees,  overlooked  by 
the  heathery  hills,  and  pervaded  by 
divers  swift  and  bright  Httle  brooks, 
we  together  for  these  few  beaatiful 
days  have  been  trying  to  forget  all 
our  ordinary  work  and  worry.  Very 
capricious  are  human  preferences: 
not  to  be  explained  nor  reasoned 
with:  Give  me  green  grass  and 
trees !  But  to  me,  once  expressing 
this  preference,  a  dear  friend  replied, 
Give  me  a  rock,  and  a  shell  beach, 
and  I  do  not  care  if  I  never  saw  a 
tree.  Magnificent  are  the  trees 
under  whose  unvalued  shade  he 
lives.  Wide,  smooth,  profoundly 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  is  the 
beach  by  which  I  spend  my  days. 

On  a  Tuesday  morning,  while 
still  it  was  pleasant  May,  our  ad- 
venturelesa  journey  began :  long 
looked  forward  to,  yet  not  uneqnal 
to  anticipation.  We  passed  from 
under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient 
castle :  crossed  the  Forth  where  it 
is  still  no  more  than  a  river :  and 
leaving  behind  us  historic  Stirling, 
that  looks  down  on  semi-fabdons 
Bannockbum,  turned  towards  the 
North.  At  four  miles  distance  yoa 
pass  through  Dunblane,  cathedral 
city  in  rank,  picturesque  village  in 
reality,  where  the  beautiful  chnrch, 
ever  to  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  Leighton,  looks  down  upon  the 
swiftly-running  Allan,  which  gives 
its  name  to  Stratballan,  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows.  The  nave 
is  roofless :  but  one  is  thankful  when 
one  finds  in  Scotland  a  cathedral 
which  wants  no  more  than  the  roof. 
There  is  no  triforium :  but  yoa  can 
walk  round  the  nave  in  a  wall-passage 
at  the  clerestory,  whence  you  have 
many  pleasing  views.  The  choir 
serves  as  the  parish  church.  It  is 
well-arranged:  and  a  good  organ, 
placed  in  it  a  year  ago,  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times.  The  choir  is 
without  aisles:   but  on  the  North 
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sidean  oblong  chapter-bonse  occupies 
the  place  of  one.  Had  I  been  archi- 
tect at  the  recent  restoration,  this 
choir  would  have  been  better  in 
Tarions  respects:  but  there  is 
nothing  about  it  that  can  be  called 
absolutely  vile  and  abominable,  ex- 
cept that  the  North  wall  has  been 
plastered,  and  then  the  plaster 
marked  off  into  sham  stones,  pre- 
tending to  be  what  it  is  not.  If  the 
wall  was  too  roughened  by  decay 
to  bear  the  exhibition  of  the  actual 
material  of  it,  plaster  might  well 
hare  been  used  to  make  a  decorous 
surface:  but  it  should  have  been 
treated  as  plaster,  and  not  tortured 
into  this  vnlgar  and  hateful  im- 
posture. It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  this  sacrilege  should  have  been 
suffered  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Keir.  Was  its  brilliant  lord  too 
hosy  about  his  election,  to  spare 
time  to  superintend  work  which 
none  coxdd  have  superintended  so 
well  ?  Bat  let  us  not  be  ruffled  on 
this  beautiful  day.  The  plaster  can 
come  off:  and  some  monumental 
tablets,  inexpressibly  trumpery, 
meanwhile  stuck  upon  that  wall  of 
sham-ashlar,  can  come  down.  Due 
North  now  holds  the  road,  through 
Strathallan:  one  of  General  Wade's 
military  roads,  at  sight  of  which 
the  wayfarer  is  expected  to  hold  up 
his  hands  and  bless  that  energetic 
officer's  memory :  for  five  miles  or 
more  it  is  here  straight  as  an  arrow. 
In  a  little  while  we  reach  the  vil- 
lage of  Ardoch.  Here  are  curious 
names.  The  toll -collector  is  called 
Greenhorn  :  and  a  signboard  bears 
the  words  A.  Moonlight,  Tailor. 
Possibly  his  ancestors  made  kilts  to 
he  worn  by  the  cattle-lifter  in  his 
nightly  raids.  Here  shall  the  brown 
horses  break  their  journey.  We 
stop  at  the  little  village  inn:  see 
the  faithful  creatures  rubbed  down 
by  the  side  of  a  rapid  brook  :  then 
^alk  on  till,  crossing  a  modem 
bridge,  hard  by  which  remains  the 
old  one  it  supplanted,  we  turn 
to  the  right,   and  climbing    up  a 


steep  green  slope  behold  a  wonder- 
ful memorial  of  departed  days.  For 
here  is  a  Roman  camp:  the  most 
entire  in  Britain:  marked  out  as 
plainly  as  ever,  after  eighteen  hun- 
dred  years.  On  two  sides,  the  camp 
was  protected  by  the  precipitous 
bank  of  the  river :  on  a  third,  by  an 
impassable  marsh :  and  here,  though 
the  great  earth-wall,  with  a  deep 
ditch,  abides,  nature  had  rendered 
less  needful  the  work  of  human 
hands.  But  on  the  fourth  side^ 
where  the  ground  lay  open,  upon 
the  level,  to  the  adjacent  country, 
there  remain  the  most  elaborate  forti- 
fications. Five  or  six  distinct  rows 
of  earth- wall,  of  varying  heights,  set 
at  varying  distances,  are  parted  by 
deep  and  steep-sided  ditches:  no 
doubt  much  deeper  and  steeper 
before  the  showers  and  winds  of 
eighteen  centuries  had  told  on 
them:  making  a  defence  which, 
manned  by  Boman  legionaries, 
would  doubtless  be  impregnable  in 
days  before  cannon-shot  and  shell. 
The  enclosed  space  is  about  a 
thousand  feet  square:  nearly  mid- 
way in  it  remains  the  prsetoriumy 
clearly  marked,  a  square  of  exactly 
twenty  yards.  The  sight  is  wonder- 
ful. But,  with  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  which  commonly 
refuses  to  yield  the  becoming  emo- 
tion at  the  right  time  and  place,  we 
thought  of  anything  but  the  Roman 
eagles.  It  was  of  Highland  natural 
affection  that  my  friend  here  re- 
lated a  touching  narrative ;  and  of 
that  discernment  of  contingent 
events  which  comes  of  a  keen  insight 
into  the  character  of  him  to  whom 
the  event  befals. 

jDn  a  departed  day,  a  Highlander, 
returning  from  foreign  parts,  was 
approaching  his  native  glen.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  subjected  to  the 
vulgar  Southron  punishment  of 
transportation,  by  officials  wholly 
incapable  of  understanding  the 
moral  light  in  which  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  sheep,  or  the  like,  presents 
itself  to  the  Celtic  mind.     He  had 
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beea  absent  fbr  years,  and  had  heard 
nothing  of  his  -  home  for  a  long 
time.  And,  as  he  walked  along,  he 
met  an  old  friend,  whom  (after  dne 
recognition  and  greeting)  he  qnes« 
tioned  as  to*  his  family.  All  well, 
was  the  general  assnranoe.  '  How 
is  my  father  ?  *  said  the  wayfarer. 

*  Oh,  don't  ask,'  was  the  answer : 

*  say  nothing  aboni  him :  he's  away. ' 
*Is  he  dead?*  'Aye,  aye,  he's 
away.'  *  Ah,  it  wonld  be  the  Fever.' 
'  No,  there  has  not  been  any  fever 
in  the  glen  for  thirty  years :  I  am 
told  the  glen  keeps  vety  free  from 
fever.'  '  Then  maybe  it  would  be 
the  consamption:  he  was  careless 
aboat  a  sittin'  down  cold.'  *No: 
it  was  not  the  consumption  :  there 
is  never  any  consumption  in  the 
glen:  the  doctors  say  it  is  a  rael 
healthy  place.'  *  Then  what  was  it 
he  died  of?'  Thus  adjured,  the 
friend  pointed  to  a  fancied  object  a 
few  feet  above  his  head  ;  and  by 
expressive  gestures  conveyed  that 
the  old  man  had  ended  his  days  on 
the  kind  gallows  of  Crieff.  On  this 
the  son,  with  vehement  feeling, 
slapped  his  right  leg  soundingly: 
and  the  only  words  that  came  &om 
his  lips  were  these : 

*  ShEHPS,  I  WAREANT  !  ' 

Musing  on  that  pathetic  exclama- 
tion, we  turned  from  the  Roman 
camp :  and  fared  onward  towards 
Crieff,  where  the  good  old  man  was 
called  to  pass  away. 
■  Ardoch  to  Crieff:  who  can  de- 
scribe those  miles  ?  Muthill,  with 
its  handsome  church,  and  the  fair 
ruins  of  an  older  one  which  ought 
to  have  been  restored  and  not  sup- 
planted: and  then  yon  enter  an 
avenue  of  such  green  glory,  reach- 
ing without  cease  for  some  four 
miles,  as  need  not  be  surpassed  in 
Paradise.  It  is  Drummond  Castle, 
away  there  on  the  left,  that  did  it. 
The  Dukes  of  Perth  were  its  old 
possessors:  but  now,  through  the 
female  line,  that  grand  old  Scotch 
keep  has  passed  to  the  holders  of 
some  English  title,  of  not  the  faint* 


est  Highland  fitness  or  interest.  I 
am  far  ftota  saying  that  the  folk 
are  not  quite  right  to  take  it  who 
were  able  to  get  it:  but  it  is  sad 
that  the  old  name  is  heard  no  more : 
and  those  trees  ought  to  belong  to  no 
mortal  but  a  Scotchman.  It  is  long 
since  the  writer  used  to  pace  daily 
the  elm-tree  avexiues  that  converge 
upon  Ham  House :  and  no  doubt 
he  fails  to  realise  how  stately  and 
lovely  they  are  this  day:  possibly 
it  is  thus  he  ventures  to  testify  that 
he  cannot  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  nobler  way  than  that  which 
leads  from  Drummond  Castle  gate 
to  Crieff.  And  it  is  the  Queen's 
highway:  the  possession  of  those 
miles  of  beautiful  trees  may  be 
legally  vested  in  Lord  This  or  That, 
but  their  true  enjoyment  belongs 
to  every  human  being  who  chooses 
to  go  and  walk  under  them.  Poet, 
painter,  parson,  or  the  like  humble 
being,  has  the  landscape  and  the  sun- 
set over  it,  to  whomsoever  ancient 
parchments  have  <:onv6yed  the  fee- 
simple  or  fee-tail  of  the  soil.  And 
the  worthy  lord  of  the  acres  may 
well  rejoice  that  each  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  can  get  so  much  out  of 
his  estate,  and  yet  not  take  away 
from  him  anything  whatsoever. 

Crieff  is  the  end  of  the  day's 
journey:  twenty-two  miles.  Veiy 
fresh  and  pleasant  were  the  rooms 
of  the  little  inn.  And  there  was 
time,  in  the  failing  light,  for  a  walk 
towards  Comrie,  where  there  is 
an  occasional  earthquake  even  in 
these  days. 

The  next  morning  was  wonder* 
fully  bright :  and  to  none  brighter 
than  to  those  to  whom  it  came  with 
the  unaccustomed  sense  of  entire 
leisure.  The  day's  drive  was 
specially  beautiful :  through  the 
Sma'  Glen  (Wordsworth  calls  it  the 
Narrow  Glen)  to  Amulree :  thence 
along  the  valley  of  the  river  Btaan 
to  Dunkeld.  A  few  miles  oat  of 
Crieff,  Glen  Almond  stretches  on 
the  right  down  towards  Perth :  a 
broad    glen,    finely  wooded,   with 
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abundant  cultivated  land.  Here, 
h%h  above  the  river  AMond, 
b^ftntifally  situated  in  a  sliadj  park, 
are  the  graceful  Gothic  buildings 
of  Trinity  College.  It  is  a  public 
Bchool,  maintained  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  little  Scotch  Episcopal 
communion.  There  is  a  noble 
chapel,  which  it  owes  to  the  liber- 
ality of  Bishop  Wordsworth  of 
Perth,  who  was  the  first  Warden 
of  the  College,  and  its  munificent 
benefactor.  This  eminent  scholar, 
and  most  amiable  man,  put  away 
from  him  the  certain  prospect  of 
preferment  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  he  might  seek  to  plant  in  the 
uncongenial  Scottish  soil  certain 
ecclesiastical  principles  which  he 
held  of  vital  importance.  He  has 
hardly  succeeded  in  what  he  de- 
signed :  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
showing  that  a  man  may  ever  speak 
and  write  as  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  though  engaged  in  con- 
troversies generally  conducted  with 
nnfaimess,  malignity,  and  vulgarity. 
And  this  is  something.  But  we 
turn  away  from  umbrageous  Glen 
Almond :  and  enter  on  the  treeless 
Narrow  Glen.  Down  it  flows  the 
little  river  :  on  either  hand  rises 
the  bare  hillside.  The  stream  is 
shrunken  through  long-lasting  dry 
weather  :  an  expanse  of  white 
gravel  shows  its  winter  breadth. 
The  glen  narrows  till  there  is  space 
for  little  more  than  the  stream  and 
the  road  between  the  steep  hills. 
They  are  of  heather,  and  granite : 
they  are  all  seamed  with  water- 
courses, now  dry,  which  at  another 
s€ason  will  send  a  thousand  rills  to 
the  river  below.  Above,  to-day,  is 
a  clear  sky :  the  west  wind  is  warm 
but  bracing.  And  this  great  stone 
is  traditionally  said  to  cover  Ossian's 
grave. 

In  this  BtUl  place  remote  from  men, 
^)leep«  Ossian  in  the  narrow  glen : 
In  this  still  place,  where  murmurs  on 
But  one  meek  ttreamlet,  only  one. 
He  sang  of  hattles  and  the  breatli 
Of  Btonny  war  and  violent  death ; 


And  shonld,  methinks,  whan  all  was  pa*t^ 
Have  rightfully,  been  laid  at  last, 
Where  roeks  were  rudely  heaped  and  rent, 
.  As  by  a  spirit  turbulent. 
But  this  is  calm  :  there  canuot  be 
A  more  entire  tranquillity. 

-  It  is  indeed  very  quiet  and  lonely: 
we  did  not  see  a  mortal  in  it  from 
end  to  end.  This  stom  beautylasts 
for  only  two  or  three,  miles :  then 
you  puU  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  after 
three  miles  of  high-lying  unfeatoied 
country  you  reach  the  lonely  hamlet 
of  Amulree.  Here  is  a  capital  little 
inn:  clean,  fresh,  able  to  supply 
beautiful  cream,  and  good  food  of 
various  sorts.  There  is  a  little 
whitewashed  church,  where  on 
many  winter  Sundays  the  congre- 
gation must  needs  be  small :  a 
pleasantly-placed  manse,  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  parish-priest.  It  must 
be  very  difficult  to.  prepare  sermons 
here.  If  you  carefully  write  one  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  and  than  go 
and  read  it  to  the  congregation,  the 
congregation  wiH  not  like  it  half  so 
well  as  they  would  a  little  conversa- 
tional talk,  spoken,  extempore,  and 
costing  infinitely  less  labour.  In 
fact,  the  worse  the  sermon  is,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the.  time  and 
place.  And  sloth  may  present  it« 
self  in  the  gmae  of  high  principle. 

In  former  days,  such  would  be  a 
region  of  Smd'  Stills,  Here  would 
whisky  be  produced,  admirable  in 
quality  yet  cheap  in  price,  as  having 
contributed  nothing  to  the  national 
income.  Andyou  would  never  per- 
suade the  Celt  that  there  was  any 
moral  evil  in  either  making  or 
using  it.  The  most  virtuous  and 
religious  Highlander  was  impelled 
by  his  whole  nature  to  take  sides 
against  the  exciseman.  A  most 
popular  Scotch  song  is  that  which 
relates  how  this  individual  was  car« 
ried  off  by  the  Evil  One.  The  current 
sympathy  was  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Popular  suffrage  was  wrong, 
as  it  has  been  on  a  good  many  oc- 
casions, from  the  choice  of  Barabbas 
forwards.    A  clergyman,  preaching 
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in  a  Highland  chiircb,  once  saw 
cnrions  proof  of  this.  In  primitive 
regions,  even  yet,  there  abides  the 
singular  fashion  of  the  precentor, 
leading  the  praise  of  the  congrega- 
tion, reading  or  intoning  each  line 
before  singing  it.  On  a  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon,  the  people  were 
sleepy:  but  they  were  suddenly 
aroused  to  vehement  interest  and 
sympathy  as  the  precentor,  with 
much  feeling  and  emphasis,  read 
the  line 

That  mocks  the  Guager's  eye. 

Many  in  that  little  flock  had  been 
tiring,  during  a  large  portion  of 
liie,  to  evade  the  (Pager's  eye: 
sometimes  not  unsuccessfully.  And 
the  recognition,  in  one  of  the  autho- 
rised hymns,  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  was  pleasant.  But  every 
Scotchman  can  read,  and  a  glance 
at  the  page  showed  the  precentor*s 
error.  That  mocks  the  gazer^s  eye, 
is  the  true  reading.  As  rural  pre- 
centors are  not  as  a  rule  highly 
educated,  they  sometimes  make 
these  mistakes.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  an  eminent  preacher 
heard  read  out,  as  part  of  a  Christ- 
mas hymn. 

Thus  spake  the  Sheriff;  and  forthwith 
Appeared  a  shining  throng. 

Here  the  right  reading  is  obvious. 

High  up  among  the  bare  hills 
round  us  are  the  head  waters  of  the 
Braan.  All  the  world  knows  Dun- 
keld ;  and  has  seen  the  end  of  the 
beautiful  little  river  in  the  Tay,  op- 
posite the  cathedral.  We  follow  its 
course  now,  down  Strathbraan.  For 
several  miles  the  hills  are  bare,  and 
low:  but  six  miles  above Dunkeld  the 
river  begins  to  be  deeply  shaded  by 
low  trees,  and  the  hills  are  wooded 
below  and  heathery  above.  There 
has  been  a  shower :  and  the  grace- 
ful beeches,  innumerable,  are  fra- 
gi'ant.  At  length  you  look  down 
on  the  fair  cathedral,  sadly  ruined, 
and  miserably  patched  up  for  wor- 
ship:  to  the  lefV*  stretches  grand 


S  trathtay ,  wooded  and  mountainous : 
and  crossing  the  broad  river,  we 
are  in  the  little  village  which  holds 
the  rank  of  a  city.  Twenty-two 
miles  to-day.  All  that  evening  a 
sofl,  penetrating  rain  fell,  making 
the  magnificent  trees  and  the  rocky 
heights  which  are  everywhere 
around  green  beyond  all  expression. 
The  journey  of  next  day  was 
short:  Dunkeld  to  Blairgowrie, 
twelve  miles.  The  scenery  is  not 
so  grand  as  that  of  yesterday,  but 
it  is  very  pleasing.  Leaving  Dun- 
keld by  the  road  which  leads  to 
Killiecrankie,  ascending  the  Tay,  in 
a  little  you  turn  off  sharp  to  the 
right,  and  climb  the  hill  which 
bounds  the  fair  valley  on  the  North. 
You  soon  find  yourself  on  the  edge 
of  a  wooded  lake,  lifted  high  above 
the  waters  last  seen.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  chain  of  four,  reaching  all  this 
stAge.  The  prettiest  is  the  Loch  of 
Cluny,  wonderfully  still  and  peace- 
ful in  all  its  surroundings  on  this 
bright  summer  day.  On  a  little 
island  in  it  stands  a  castellated 
house,  one  of  several  houses  pointed 
out  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Admi- 
rable Crichton.  Here  the  brown 
horses  drew  breath  where  were 
many  old  hawthorn  trees,  hoary  and 
fragrant :  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
little  sheet  of  water  stands  a  pretty 
and  peaceful-looking  little  church. 
Finally,  here  is  Blairgowrie.  Its 
situation  is  beautiful :  but  the  river 
Ericht  has  unhappily  furnished 
water-power  for  various  great  fac- 
tories of  amazing  ugliness.  There 
was  a  tenants*  dinner  that  day  at  tbe 
hotel ;  attended  with  festive  noises. 
The  guests,  departing  from  it,  ap- 
peared radiant  with  joy.  Lei  us 
have  a  walk.  Through  an  ugly  and 
dusty  suburb,  we  gain  the  glen  of 
the  Ericht  where  it  is  unspoiled  by 
&ctories;  and  pursue  the  thickly- 
shaded  road  which  would  lead  you 
to  wild  Glenshee.  But  we  go  no 
farther  than  the  point  whence, 
across  the  narrow  and  precipitous 
glen,  you  may  look  on  the  strangely- 
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placed  house  of  Craighall.  One 
thought  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  The 
Knighfs  Leap  at  Altenahr,  Here 
that  jovial  marauder  might  have 
found  equal  facilities  for  compass- 
ing his  desperate  end.  Straight  up 
from  the  river  below  towers  the  per- 
pendicular rock  for  hundreds  of  feet 
on  which  is  reared  this  romantic 
dwelling.  The  reflection  arose  that 
bad  fortune  given  one  its  possession, 
the  children  could  not  well  be  per- 
mitted to  run  free.  All  such  mar- 
vellously-set houses  come,  through 
the  process  of  years,  to  have  their 
haunting  tragedy.  And  when  the 
others  went,  and  the  writer,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  a  paling  and  holding 
on  by  a  tree,  looked  across  upon  the 
handsome  mansion,  there  seemed 
something  weird  and  awful  about 
it,  even  in  its  environment  of  sum- 
mer green  and  under  the  golden 
sunset.  Nature,  even  where  most 
beautiftil,  is  sometimes  terrible. 
And  there  are  creatures  to  whom 
that  awfal  precipice  would  have  an 
insane  and  fatal  fascination.  Still, 
yon  may  travel  far  before  you  find 
a  human  dwelling  placed  so  won- 
derfully. 

Thirty  miles  must  be  got  over  to- 
day, was  next  morning's  reflection. 
The  horses  did  not  know  the  fact. 
It  is  in  some  regards  well,  but  in 
others  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  to  an  un- 
reasoning fellow- creature  that  a 
day  has  come  on  which  much  de- 
pends on  its  exertion.  The  Derby 
winner,  on  the  morning  of  that 
prond  day,  knows  nothing  of  the 
eager,  nervous  hopes  and  fears  with 
which  he  is  regarded  by  various 
folk :  and  indeed  in  the  evening  has 
little  clear  idea  of  what  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  hubbub  has  been. 
One  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
know  what  it  is  that  on  several 
occasions  a  horse  is  thinking  about. 
Specially,  one  would  wish  to  ascer- 
tain his  estimate  of  some  of  those 
^ings  surrounding  him  who  are 
eommonly  esteemed  as  liis  superiors. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
have  known  human  creatures  who 
had  uncommonly  little  right  to  call 
a  shepherd's  dog  an  inferior  animal. 
We  must  set  out  early.  Down- 
hill to  a  bridge,  spanning  the 
Ericht:  Here  is  the  village  of 
Eattray,  not  without  pretty  houses. 
Then  on,  keeping  on  the  slope  of 
the  low  hills  that  bound  on  the 
North  the  wide  plain  of  Strathmore. 
The  great  vaUey  is  the  sense  of  that 
name.  We  are  made  to  feel  that 
we  have  got  out  of  the  Highlands. 
This  is  Forfarshire:  and  though 
there  are  charming  little  scenes 
here  and  there,  as  a  whole  the 
scenery  must  not  be  compared  with 
that  left  behind.  We  go  towards 
the  North-East.  On  the  left  we 
leave  the  pretty  church  and  manse 
of  Ruthven,  and  reach  our  half-way 
resting-place  at  Kirriemuir.  The 
writer  never  beheld  that  town 
before.  He  would  not  regret  to  be 
assured  that  he  should  never  behold 
it  again.  No  doubt  if  he  knew  it 
better,  and  specially  if  he  came  to 
know  some  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
would  discover  in  it  that  interest 
which  is  about  all  places  and  all 
people  when  you  know  them  well. 
But  the  impression  lefb  on  the  re- 
tentive memory  is  of  the  least  in- 
teresting town  and  country  he  ever 
saw.  The  country  is  bare:  the 
town  is  ugly :  the  streets  are 
narrow:  no  picturesque  or  pretty 
building  was  apparent.  It  was  a 
fair-day:  the  streets  were  over- 
crowded. We  rested  at  a  little  inn, 
a  curious  rambling  house,  where 
the  people  were  very  pleasant  and 
attentive.  Countless  horses  and 
gigs  crowded  up  its  stable-yard. 
Here  our  meal  was  spread  in  a 
little  bedroom,  the  only  apartment 
not  occupied.  Finally,  we  departed 
joyfally.  For  some  miles  the  road 
was  featureless.  It  was  also  ex- 
tremely ill-made.  The  carriage, 
that  erewhile  ran  so  smoothly, 
waggled  about  uncomfortably :  and 
that   the    horses    never    made    a 
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stumble  was,  ^emonstirlLtivQ  proof 
^p^  anre^-footed  they  are.  But  the 
scenery.zneiids.  Here  are  the, plea- 
sant church  and  manse  of  Tannadice : 
here  is  the  Soi^^th  Esk  riyer.  And  a 
little  farther  on,  at  Finavon,  we 
strike  thp  great  North  road  again, 
and  kqow  how  to  value  the  smooth 
and  level  way.  If  ever  you  go  that 
way,  stop  and  have  aflernoon  tea  at 
the  little  inn  at  Finavon.  How 
33aagni£Gent  the  cream  was :  how 
ez1anu>rdinarily  pAoderate  the  charge 
that  paid  good  entertainment  for 
horse  and  man  :  what  a  nice  plea- 
sant ^)ecimen  of  the  kindly  sensible 
Scotchwoman  was  the  landlady  I 
But  do  not.to.ke  the  trouble  of  going 
to  see  the  ruined  castle  of  Finavore. 
It  is  a  commonplace  keep,  with  no 
charm  of  situation,  and  by  no  means 
worth  the  walk  that  would  take  you 
to  it.  Start  again  :  and  by  richly- 
wooded  ways,  commonly  level  and 
Lowland-like,  in  seven  nules  you 
arrive  at  pretty  Brechin,  placed  in 
as  iiedr  a  tract  of  undulating  and 
leafy  country  as  you  could  desire 
to  see.  Let  us  ever  be  prompt 
to  acknowledge  efficient  service. 
Briskly  as  their  first,  did  those 
often-mentioned  horses  trot  over 
their  thirtieth  mile. 

This  statement  is  made  without 
reservation.  Both  miles  were 
swifbly  and  energetically  gone  over. 
It  is  not  as  when  one  says  of  Pro- 
fessor Medlar  that  he  is  just  as  fit 
to  lecture  on  this  science  as  on  that ; 
meaning  to  convey  that  he  is  quite 
unfit  to  lecture  on  either.  Nor  is 
it  as  when  one  says  that  Mr,  Trum- 
peter's word  is  as  good  as  his  bond ; 
his  bond  being  in  fact  worth 
nothing.  Nor  is  it  as  when  a  late 
venerable  Bishop  of  theWest  artfully 
spoke  in  a  double  sense,  saying  to  a 
Ifldy  who  after  much  pressure  had 
sung  very  badly,  *  When  you  tell  us 
again  that  you  cannot  sing,  we  shall 
know  how  to  believe  you.'  This 
story,  be  it  said,  is  positively  true. 
The  much  more  renowned  one  of 
the  Ass  afid  the  ArchhUhop  is  with- 


out foun4ation.  The  person  who 
knew  best  told  the  writer  so ;  volun- 
teering the  disappointing  statement. 

It  was  upon  a  street  of  this  town 
that  my  conapanion  in  this  journey 
received  a  well-meant  though  awk- 
wardly-expressed compliment  He 
had  been  preaching,  to  a  great 
multitude,  a seriesof  special  sermons, 
in  which  the  vices  current  in  the 
community  over  which  he  was  set 
were  described  and  condemned  in  a 
very  outspokenmanner.  Tliis caused 
dissatis^tion.  For  I  have  remarked 
that  while  some  really  good  people 
have  a  singularly  sensitive  con- 
science, it  unhappily  points  out  the 
sins  of  other  folk,  and  not  their 
own.  And  they  are  naturally  ag- 
grieved when  they  are  required  to 
regard  their  own  black  spots.  Bnt 
the  dauntless  preacher  heeded  not. 
The  less  the  town  liked  to  be  told  of 
its  transgressions,  the  more  it  heard 
of  them.  So,  upon  a  day,  being 
many  miles  from  home,  the  preacher 
met  a  honest,  downright  Scotchman, 
who  thanked  him  for  some  good 
done.  '  Tm  no  gaun  to  flatter  ye, 
sir/  he  went  on  :  *but  I'll  say  this 
for  ye,  that  ye  neither  fear  God  nor 
man ! ' 

It  was  worse  than  even  this,  when 
a  worthy  man,  imperfectly  literate, 
thought  to  clinch  a  flattering  speech 
with  a  text  of  Scripture.  He  was 
selected  as  the  spokesman  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  parishioners,  was 
to  present  some  gift  to  the  parish 
clergyman.  He  xmBMie  a  little  speech 
at  a  meeting  held  for  that  ceremony. 
He  spoke  warmly  of  all  the  parson's 
merits,  his  diligence  and  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  finally  rose  to  a  climax. 
*  In  fact,  sir,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  you  are  just  a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal ! ' 

In  my  youth  I  heard  an  exem- 
plary clergyman,  who  was  some- 
what weak  in  the  pulpit,  relate  with 
much  good-nature  how  an  elevated 
drover  whom  he  met  in  a  coach 
did  in  all  kindliness  try  to  gloss 
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over  this  vahaoriij.  \)  *  A^,  D^.  By' 
8ud  tibe  diover,  his  heart  warmed 
bj  good  bargains  at  a  gre^tmarketj 
*ye  diima  kea  me,  bat  I  ken  joq* 
I'm  whiles  in  your  parish.  There's 
00  a  better  likit  man  onywhere : 
yer  own  folk  jist  adore  ya  Wha 
earee  aboot  preachin  ? '  Truth,  you 
see,  most  he  recognised  :  bat  how 
delicately  insinuated!  It  was  a9 
when  a  Scotchman,  abroad,  declared 
that  no  snch  grapes  grew  in  the 
world  as  those  which  in  Scotland 
ripen  in  the  open  air.  '  But  I  must 
premise,'  he  added, '  that  I  like  them 
tk  wee  soar.' 

In  morality  as  well  as  in  polite- 
0688,  depreciation,  when  uttered^ 
ooght  always  to  be  of  one's. self,  09 
one's  belongings.  Whether  it  be 
because  people  in  general-  think 
8(^  highly  of  themselves ;  or  becaase 
(which  I  believe)  they  think  so 
poorly  of  themselves  but  seek  to  put 
the  best  &ce  on  things ;  there  is 
something'  very  trying  in  being 
frankly  told  that  one  is  far  short  of 
being  what  one  ought  to  be.  Where- 
fore, only  coarse-souled  or  evil- 
hearted  mortals  will  ever  volunteer, 
without  call,  any  such  statement. 
It  was  bad,  when  a  clergyman,  a 
soar  and  grim  humourist,  seeing  in 
the  churchyard  at  a  funeral  in  a 
wild  part  of  Scotland  a  very  ema- 
ciated and  weary-looking  mourner, 
s&id,  when  the  sombre  ceremonial 
was  over  and  the  people  were  de- 
parting, with  a  tap  on  the  emaciated 
man's  shoulder,  '  I'm  thinking,  sir, 
it  is  hardly  worth  your  while  to 
gang  hame.'  So  saying,  he  indi- 
cated the  still  open  grave.  I  never 
heard  of  a  ghastlier  or  more  heart- 
less jest  than  that  piece  of  extreme 
physical  depreciation  of  another. 
Bat  the  utmost  condemnation  of 
one's  self  is  all  quite  fit :  and,  being 
well  done,  wakens  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  self-condemned  one. 
'It  is  a  curious- fact,'  once  said  to 
the  writer  a  scholarly  and  thought- 
fol  but  quiet  preacher, '  that  when- 
ever I  preach  in  the  same  church 


botbiorenoon  and  afternoon,  there 
is  always  a  much  sutler  congrega«> 
tion  in  the  afbe^oon.'  Humility 
never  went  farther  than  in  an  historic 
sentence  uttered  vobsoj  a  year  since 
in  a  pari^  church  well  known  to 
me.  A  certain  lady,  the  cleverest 
woman  of  her  time  in  that  little 
community,  was  at  church  with  her 
children,  seven  in  number.  The 
little  things,  not  having  fallen 
asleep  (which  is  the  best  thing 
very  young  children  can  do  during 
thesennon),  grew  very  restless  on 
a  hot  summm:  afternoon.  They  sat 
just  in  view  of  the  pulpit.  The 
pfood  old  dignitary  who  was  preach- 
ing could  at  length  bear  it  no 
longer :  and  stopping  in  his  dis- 
course, said,  with  great  good-nature^ 
that  really-  those  children  had  best 
be  taken,  out  of  chnrch,  or  he  could 
not  go  on.  The  mother  arose,  and 
got  the  seven  out  into  the  passage  ; 
who  joyfully  made  for  the  door. 
But,  ere  she  followed  them,  she  said^ 
in  an  audible  whisper,  to  a  friend 
at  the  end  of  the  next  pew,  ^I'm 
just  like  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  proceeded  seven  devils.' 

The  writer's  numner  of  thought^ 
some  critics  have  remarked,  is  dis- 
cursive. Possibly  the  remark  has 
foundation.  Let  us  return  to 
Brechin :  which,  be  it  said,  gives 
the  title  of  Bishop  to  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  little  ^otch  Episcopal 
communion.  You  may  differ  from 
him,  as  I  do,  on  various  matters, 
not  insignificant:  but  no  one  can. 
know  even  a  httle  of  him,  his 
character  and  devotedness,  without 
feeling  profound  reverence  for  that 
good  man.  Of  course  the  ancient 
Cathedral  is  not  his.  The  National 
Church  possesses  it,  and  it  serves 
as  the  parish  church.  Twice  did  I 
visit  it :  first,  that  evening  in  the 
gracious  rain :  next  morning  in 
bright  sunshine.  Its  situation  is 
beautiful:  in  an  old  churchyard, 
whence  on  one  side  the  ground 
slopes  steeply  into  a  wooded  i*avine. 
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It  has  been  vilelj  cnt  about,  by 
ignorant  and  irreverent  hands.  The 
onlj  thing  abont  it  to  be  looked  on 
witii  pleasure  is  the  West  front.  It 
is  very-  fine  :  which  of  course  means 
that  it  is  pre-reformation.  Before 
the  Beformation  it  was  as  impos- 
sible for  the  builders  to  fail  of 
making  a  church  beautiful,  as  since 
the  Beformation  it  has  been  for  the 
builders  in  this  country  (till  within 
the  last  twenty  years)  to  fail  of 
making  a  church  hideous.  There  is  a 
deeply-recessed  decorated  door:  a 
fine  window :  flanked,  on  the  left,  by 
a  grand  tower  and  spire  ;  and  on  the 
right  by  a  round  tower,  one  of  only 
two  in  this  country.  Doubtless  it 
was  here,  long  before  the  twelfth 
century  when  the  church  was  buOt : 
but  the  builders  took  it  into  the 
irregular  but  beautiful  design  of 
this  western  elevation.  The  interior 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  possible.  The 
clerestory  has  been  roofed  over  out- 
side, and  built  up  inside.  Gralleries 
are  stuck  all  round  the  building. 
Yet  there  are  makings  here.  We 
must  wait  till  the  time  is  ripe  :  and 
then  this  church  will  be  restored. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the 
writer  how  disheartening  it  is  to 
strive  for  the  restoration  of  an  his- 
toric church  against  laggard  inertia, 
dense  and  ignorant  stupidiiy ;  even 
where  sustained  by  a  poetic  and 
transcendental  enthusiasm  in  one 
quarter  or  two.  But  the  day  will 
come.  All  human  might  cannot 
•make  the  tide  flow  when  nature 
says  it  shall  ebb:  but  how  easily 
and  grandly  it  will  come  when 
nature  says  Flow  !  And  then  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  will  stand  on  the 
beach,  and  fancy  that  they  brought 
it  in. 

The  journey  is  nearly  ended: 
this  is  its  last  day.  There  remain 
but  twelve  nnles.  So,  having 
mourned  over  Brechin  cathedral, 
let  us  proceed.  Through  a  great 
plain,  wooded  in  parts,  bare  and 
marshy  in  others,  we  make  towards 
those    distant    hills,    an    outlying 


range  of  the  Grampians  ;  at  whose 
base,  embosomed  in  depths  of  green, 
and  blown  upon  by  a  breeze  fr^rant 
with  the  mingled  effluence  of  di- 
verse blossoms,  is  the  kindly  dwell- 
ing where  we  shall  resi  for  a  time. 
The  horses  knew  that  they  were 
nearing  home.  They  went  up  that 
shady  avenue  with  inunense  energy: 
it  is  a  pull  up-hill  just  at  the  laet. 
There  is  the  square  massive  dwell- 
ing of  gray  granite.  We  stop  at 
its  door,  welcomed  by  many  eager 
dogs ;  and  are  for  the  while  at  home. 

Looking  back  on  these  restfal 
days,  and  comparing  fact  with  anti- 
cipation, let  some  things  be  marked. 
One,  that  the  evenings  were  quieter 
than  one  had  expected.  My  dear 
friend  is  a  brilliant  teller  of  stories ; 
the  life  of  any  circle.  But  we  had 
not  allowed  for  the  sedative  effect 
of  a  long  day,  from  morning  till 
night,  in  the  open  air.  We  were  all 
somewhat  sleepy  when  we  had  at- 
tained our  inn :  more  disposed  to  take 
our  ease  than  to  talk.  And  though 
there  were  flashes  of  accustomed 
narrative,  its  ordinary  flow  was 
much  abated.  And  one  retired 
early  to  rest.  Further,  we  had 
brought  divers  books  for  reading 
by  the  way  :  they  were  little  read. 
Not  that  the  dcenery  always  fixed 
attention  on  itself :  sometimes  there 
were  miles  with  nothing  very  strik- 
ing. Bat  an  indolence  took  pos- 
session :  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  and 
do  nothing  and  think  of  nothing. 
One  realised  the  condition  of  a 
young  lad  whose  father  sent  him  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  the  law,  but 
who  after  a  few  months  gave  it  up : 
reporting  to  the  old  gentleman  as 
the  reason  why  that  *he  felt  a 
growing  indisposition  to  every  kind 
of  exertion.'  We  read  many  news- 
papers, and  not  much  beside.  As 
for  a  cherished  design  of  writing, 
evening  by  evening,  some  account 
of  things  seen  during  the  day,  that 
wholly  collapsed.  Beyond  the  brief- 
est  record  of  facts,  it  could  not  be. 
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One  was  infinitelj  too  lazy.  It  was 
a  season  of  enjoyable  passiyeness : 
not  of  active  production  at  all.  The 
wheels  were  run  down.  One  had 
entirely  let  go.  A  final  reflection 
that  occurred  not  for  the  first  nor 
the  fiftieth  time,  but  that  was  pressed 
home  strongly,  was  this:  How 
thoroughly  impossible  it  is  to  re- 
produce in  print  the  effects  of  a 
first-rate  story-teller.  Manner  is 
everything;  and  voice,  specially 
where  a  Highland  or  any  other  spe- 
cial dialect  is  rendered.  Who  could 
worthily  set  forth  the  pathetic  ad- 
venture of    him  who,   entering  a 


little  inn  among  the  heather,  found 
three  Highlanders  sitting  over  their 
toddy  with  manifest  enjoyment,  and 
heard  their  discourse  thereon  ?  A 
true  Gaelic-speaking  Celt  generally 
fails  in  reaching  the  English  idiom. 

One  said,  putting  aside  his  tum- 
bler, with  great  emphasis  and 
solemnity : 

This  is  the  best  whisky  that 
i  never  tasted  any  more. 

The  second  observed : 

So  DID  I  NEITHER. 

The  third  subjoined : 
Neither  did  i  too. 

A  K.  H.  B. 
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COLONIAL   DISTINCTIONS. 


THE  man  who  is  reported  to  hare 
said,  on  hearing  the  ezpecta-  * 
idons  of  colonists  alluded  to,  *  Why, 
what  more  do  thej  want?  didn't 
West  Australian  win  a  race  the 
other  day? '  not  unfitly  represented 
one  phase  of  what  is  called  public 
opinion.  There  are,  indeed,  very 
many  kinds  of  opinion.  There  is 
the  well-matured-  opinion  of  those 
who  have  deeply  studiedand  thought 
for  themselves  upon  a  subject. 
There  are  also  those  who,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  think  much, 
yet  endeavour  to  found  their  opi- 
nion upon  that  of  friends  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  safe  guides. 
There  are  others  who  may  be  said 
to  have  no  opinion  at  all,  who  would 
avoid  the  distress  of  thinking,  and 
only  lend  themselves  to  any  side 
of  a  question  when  it  becomes  to 
the9i,  from  its  iteration,  an  evil 
under  the  sun,  and  they  can  hope 
to  put  an  end  to  it  only  by  lending 
their  voices  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

We  have  seen  a  subtle  and  silent 
strategist  perfecting  his  plans  with 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  years, 
and  we  have  seen  a  loud-mouthed 
Gambetta  take  the  field  with  the 
blare  of  Gascon  eloquence  against 
the  man  who  could  hold  his  peace  in 
seven  languages.  It  is  not  always 
that  the  world  is  afforded  so  pal- 
pable a  proof  of  the  result  which 
springs  from  the  pitting  of  ignor- 
ance against  knowledge.  Nay,  ac- 
cording to  what  some  would  recog- 
nise as  pubhc  opinion,  ignorance 
is  often  preferred  to  knowledge. 
Socrates  was  murdered — Aristides 
ostracised ;  and  almost  in  our  own 
time  a  Bute  has  been,  by  some 
strange  process,  put  over  the  head 
of  a  Chatham  ;  and  all  these  things 
had  a  public  opinion  of  some  kind 
to  extol  them. 

It  is  very  observable,  too,  that 
the  currents  of  public  opinion  do 


not  always  spend  their  full  force  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  time. 

A  new  burlesque — a  horse-race— 
the  colours  worn  at  a  tiieatre— the 
visit  of  a  foreign  potentate,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  but  that 
he  is  a  foreign  potentate — be- 
comes of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls 
'  commanding  interest '  in  a  conn- 
try  which  has  within  it,  or  is  vitally 
connected  with,  subjects  which  for 
weal  or  woe  will  influence  its  desti- 
nies for  years,  nay,  perhaps  for  all 
time — 

*A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England  nov, 
and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday 
fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver: 
there  would  this  monster  make  a  mail :  anr 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man;  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieTe  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead 
Indian ! ' 

Let  us  take  the  latest  case  of  snch 
'  commanding  interest '  in  England. 
A  fat  butcher  leaves  Wapping,  rolls 
about  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another,  takes  to  courses  which 
he  afterwards  shrinks  from  referring 
to  in  a  court  of  law  lest  they 
should  implicate  him  criminally, 
hears  of  a  lost  heir  sought  for,  tells 
of  a  brown  mark  on  his  side,  and 
is  embraced  by  another  man's  dis- 
tracted mother  because  her  son  had 
no  such  brown  mark  on  his  side. 
Forthwith,  although  Englishmen 
are  not  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
volatile  or  irrational,  public  opinion 
is  on  the  rack.  Newspapers  are 
filled  with  reports,  the  haunts  of 
men  re-echo  with  evidence,  quota- 
tions, and  arguments,  and  the  conrt 
is  crowded  not  only  by  the  usual 
hangers-on  of  courts,  but  by  digni- 
taries, illustrious  strangers,  and 
titled  persons,  whose  whereabouts 
is  all-important  to  the  votaries  of 
fashion.  Never  was  there  a  more 
nauseous  mess  served  up  for  public 
opinion,  and  never  was  pubhc  opi- 
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nion  more  clamorona  over  its  dain- 
ties.  Every  one  insisted  on  putting 
his  nose  in  the  troagh.  There  was 
for  a  time,  however,  but  one  qaes- 
tion.  Constantinople  was  never  more 
disturbed  by  the  question  of  *■  blues 
and  greens '  than  England  bj  that 
of  *  butcher  or  baronet.' 

Will  anyone  allege  that  the  most 
important  event  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
would  have  diverted  public  opinion 
from  its  Wapping  pet  ?  Yet  in  the 
&te  of  a  colony  we  have  a  national 
inheritance  at  stake.  Her  legiti- 
mate issue  appealed  to  England  to 
recognise  their  inheritance — ^their 
common  claims  as  children  of  the 
stock  from  which  they  come  and 
are  known  to  have  come — ^and  how, 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Granville,  was 
the  answer  couched  ? 

Let  Mr.  Herman  Merivale's  words 
explain.  Mr.  Merivale  is  no  mean 
sathority.  A  distinguished  classical 
scholar,  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  a  pro- 
fessor of  pohtical  economy,  a  per- 
manent Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  ought  surely  to  have  been 
able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
under  the  Government  which  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Colonial  De- 
partment. And  what  did  he  say  in 
1870  as  to  the  conduct  of  our 
*  watchmen '  ? 

The  object  of  our  statesmen  has  been 
twofold  ;  to  encourage  the  colonies  to  pre- 
pare for  independence  for  their  own  sake  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  people 
of  this  country  from  the  share  which  they 
formerly  bore  in  contributing  towards  their 
iulministrdtion  and  defence.  .  .  .  Now, 
I  wm  not  criticising  the  wisdom  of  these 
«t»Domies.  Il  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
irrefragable  arguments  which  have  been 
piged  in  Parliament  and  the  press  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  taxing  ourselves  for  purposes 
which  produce  no  tangible  return,  and 
teaching  flourishing  young  communities  to 
rely  on  us  instead  of  on  themsolvos.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  this  line 
'if  policy  has  been  avowed  and  acted  on  in 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  manner,  not  exact- 
ly calculated  to  soften  what  there  was  of 


disagreeable  in  the  operation  itself  by  the 
mode  of  using  the  knife.* 

Such,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Meri- 
valC)  has  been  the  object  of  our 
statesmen!  He,  a  prsictical  man, 
versed  in  the  ways  of  our  depart- 
ments, knowing  how  much  to  at- 
tribute to  the  ministerial  head,  and 
how  much  to  the  permanent  staff 
(the  'mother-country*  of  Gibbon 
Wakefield),  declared  that  *  the  ob- 
ject of  our  statesmen'  was  abso- 
lutely to  sever  the  ties  which  bind 
Englishmen  abroad  to  the  land  of 
their  birth.  Let  us  think  for  one 
moment  what  it  is  to  cast  off  the 
loyal  children  of  a  State :  to  say 
that  they  shall  be,  as  far  as  the 
mother-country  can  make  them  so, 
foreigners  in  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

And  this  unnatural  *  object '  was 
abetted  in  the  columns  of  the  Timee^ 
which  in  plain  terms  not  only  in- 
vited the  Canadians  to  separate,  but 
denounced  them  for  not  having  the 
ignoble  courage  of  the  position  to 
which  they  were  invited. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  that  they  were 
so  invited,  for  the  burning  words  of 
Tennyson  may  have  done  more  to 
awaken  a  genuine  English  feeling, 
in  England^  than  anything  eke 
which  has  been  written  on  the 
subject. 

He  speaks  of  Canada  as — 

That  true  North,  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us — 'Keep  you  to  your- 
selves : 
So  loyal  is  too  costly !    Friends,  your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen :  loose  the  bond  and  go.' 
Is  this  the  tone  of  Empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers?    This,  indeed,  her 

voice 
And  meaning,  whom  Uie  roar  of  Uougou- 

mont 
Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  Heaven  ? 
What  shock  has  fooled  her  since,  that  she 

should  speak 
So  feebly  ?  Wealthier — wealthier— hour  by 

hour! 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land 
Some  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  her 
seas? 


Fortnightly  Bevitw^  February  1870. 
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There  rang  her  voice  when  the  full  city 

pealed 
Thee  and  thy  Prince !    The  loyal  to  their 

crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  Ocean  Empire,  and  one  isle,  one  isle 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness :  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen. 

Ministers,  nnder  Mr.  Gladstone 
even,  were  fain  to  deny,  with  more 
or  less  emphasis,  that  what  so  jarred 
npon  Tennyson's  nerves,  and  Mr. 
Merivale  gravely  declared  to  be 
their  object,  had  ever  been  enter- 
tained by  them.  It  is  courteous,  of 
course,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  accept  a  disclaimer  when 
it  is  made:  but  this,  at  least,  is 
clear,  that  the  conduct  of  our  states- 
men, or  blind  watchmen,  had  been 
such  as  to  induce  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Merivale*8  eminence,  a  student  of 
history,  and  a  practical  public  ser- 
vant, to  believe  that  their  object  had 
been  such  as  he  described.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  belief  to 
which  a  man  in  his  position  was 
forced  was  both  justi6able  and 
natural  in  those  who,  whether  in 
England  or  in  the  colonies,  object 
to  a  policy  which  would  disintegrate 
the  Empire,  alienate  loyal  subjects, 
and  mckke  the  very  name  of  patriot- 
ism an  obsolete  relic  of  the  past 
among  Englishmen. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that, 
so  far  as  public  opinion  has  recently 
declared  itself,  it  has  pronounced 
against  the  presumed  '  object  of  our 
statesmen,'  that  it  has  no  desire  to 
re-enact  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  enormous  folly  of  the  eighteenth, 
that  it  does  not  desire  to  make 
loyalty  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
patriotism  a  subject  for  sneers. 
The  labours  of  the  friends  of  the 
Empire  have  not  been  thrown  away. 
Statements  made  both  in  and  out 
of  office  by  members  of  the  present 
and  even  of  the  late  Administration 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  policy 
consistently  advocated  in  Fraser^a 
Magazine  finds,  and  is  known  to 
have  found,  favour.     The  gracious- 


ness  with  which  some  persons  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  a  cause  which 
they  suddenly  find  to  be  popular 
is  amusing.  They  cannot  be  obse- 
quious enough  in  '  making  their 
testament  as  worldlings  do,  giving 
their  sum  of  more  to  that  which  has 
too  much.' 

But  the  attention  paid  to  colo- 
nies is  sometimes  misplaced,  or  at 
any  rate  calculated  to  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  both  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  its 
cause.  On  July  17,  1874,  the  Eari 
of  Bamberley,  in  a  sort  of  obiter 
dictum,  announced  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  many  of  the  Fiji  settiers 
'came  from  colonies  which  had 
been  long  under  a  democratic  form 
of  goveroment.'  The  noble  Earl 
did  not  intimate  that  he  disapproved 
of  a  democratic  form  of  govemmeni, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  prefers  it  to 
the  one  under  which  he  lives.  Bat 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  only  &ir  to 
ask  how  the  colonies  could  have 
assisted  in  setting  up  any  other 
form  of  government  than  the  one 
they  have. 

The  Queen  is  the  fountain  of 
honour  in  the  British  dominions, 
and  neither  the  Earl  of  Kimberlej 
has  advised,  nor  has  any  of  his 
predecessors  within  the  last  half 
century  been  known  to  advise,  her 
Majesiy  to  confer  upon  colonists 
such  distinctions,  and  to  create 
within  the  colonies  such  hereditary 
rank,  as  would  awaken  in  them  any 
other  principle  than  the  demo- 
cratic. The  act  of  England  has 
made  the  colonies  what  they  arc. 
It  may  be  asserted  that,  in  spite  of 
any  guidance  or  encouragement, 
the  colonies  would  have  made  them- 
selves what  they  are ;  but  the  latter 
assertion  must  after  all  be  a  mere 
surmise,  while  the  former  is  a  dry 
statement  of  the  fact.  England 
contains  within  herself  other  ele- 
ments besides  the  democratic,  but 
she  has  studiously  transplanted  the 
democratic  only  to  a  colony.  The 
seed  which  she  sows  has  a  robnst 
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vitality,  and  the  jonng  plant  rapidly 
stretches  out  its  branches  in  a  young 
colony.  The  Crown  only  could  sow 
the  seeds  of  any  other  element ;  and 
if  any  ex-Secretary  of  State  thinks 
that  the  introduction  of  any  other 
element  would  have  been  beneficial, 
he  cannot  upbraid  the  colonists  for 
a  defect  which  he,  and  not  they, 
had  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  remove. 

In  the  first  stages  of  a  colony, 
when  it  is  governed  directly  by  tho 
Crown,  what  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
calls  the  democratic  element  is  not 
all-powerful,  but  it  is  early  called 
into  existence.  At  first  the  '  en- 
deavour of  each  man  is  in  continual 
motion '  about  his  own  affairs,  and 
he  leaves  a  paternal  Government 
to  set  in  order  what  relates  to  the 
general  body.  But  increasing 
population,  leisure,  and  means 
bring  about  a  change.  Public 
meetings,  associations,  leagues,  road 
trusts,  and  municipal  institutions 
soon  train  up  English  colonists  for 
self-government.  Bepresentative 
legislative  assemblies  follow,  and 
the  organisation  is  complete.  But 
it  is  only  of  one  kind.  Even  in  old 
communities  the  elective  chamber 
has  a  tendency  to  absorb  all  power. 
It  is  the  Aaron's  rod  of  politics, 
and  has  ere  now  both  in  England 
and  France  swallowed  up  every- 
thing else.  But  in  colonies  as 
England  founds  them  it  has  nothing 
else  to  swallow.  It  is  already 
everything.  It  is  sent  rejoicing  on 
its  way  by  the  very  men  who  after- 
wards sneer  at  or  complain  of  its 
excesses. 

Some  very  curious  consequences 
follow  in  the  train  of  these  events. 
William  Pitt  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  absence  of  ^honours 
had  tended  to  accelerate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  former  colonies.'* 
Merivale,  in  his  Goloiiisation  and 
CohnieSf  declares  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  '  a  nobility  and  an 


established  Church  that  England 
found  so  little  support  in  the  day 
of  revolution  in  her  ancient  colonies, 
and  finds  so  little  of  substantial 
attachment  in  those  which  she  still 
possesses.'  Not  only  Pitt,  but 
Burke  and  Wilberforce,  had  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  hereditary 
titles  in  Canada.  Why  were  they 
not  conferred  ?  and  especially  why 
were  they  not  conferred  in  the 
young  and  plastic  period?  There 
is  no  science  in  which  the  aphorism 
is  more  applicable  than  in  politics : 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  creation 
of  an  hereditary  order  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  one  noble  lord  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  'you 
cannot  transplant  an  oak-tree.' 
But  no  great  work  can  be  com- 
passed without  some  difficidty,  and 
it  is  easy  to  sow  an  acorn.  There 
are  always  some  failures  in  a  young 
plantation,  but  the  risk  of  them 
does  not  deter  men  from  planting. 
In  creating  human  institutions 
the  same  soil  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  when  the  same 
race  is  in  question.  In  love  of  dis- 
tinction, moreover,  all  races  are 
alike;  for,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, the  same  passion  which  is 
displayed  in  the  feather  worn  by 
the  savage  glitters  in  the  coronet 
of  an  earl.  It  is  not  the  means  foi 
the  cultivation,  but  the  art  of  the 
husbandman,  that  has  been  wanting; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  neglect  has 
existed  so  loug  that  the  soil  has 
been  engrossed  exclusively  and  in- 
eradicably  by  the  present  occupants. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  soon, 
though  it  may  be  too  late,  to  adopt 
the  principle  which  Pitt  desired  to 
apply  in  Canada.  He  who  wishes 
to  apply  it  there,  or  elsewhere, 
must  be  great  enough  to  despise  the 
bickerings  of  the  ignoble  and  un- 
reflecting. 

The  object   is    great;  to  create 


»  Parliamentary  Debates^  1799. 
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abroad  copies  of  tbe  mother  conntry : 
not  only  her  activity  in  every-day 
life,  her  commercial  enterprise,  bnt 
of  her  still  wholesome  veneration 
for  the  truly  noble  in  her  history, 
the  happy  combination  by  which, 
while  foremost  in  material  progress, 
she  has  clung  to  'reverence,  that 
angel  of  the  world ;'  not  abjectly, 
not  conceding,  as  once  in  France, 
privileges  which  exempted  nobles 
&om  taxation,  but  in  a  spirit  which 
recognises  the  fact  that  high  duties 
attach  to  high  position,  and  that  to 
the  order  which  continually  absorbs 
into  its  ranks  the  most  illustrious 
merit  that  appears  among  the  people 
is  attached  an  hereditary  grace  and 
glory  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
nation's  life.  It  is  for  the  people 
to  be  proud  of  the  order,  not  for  the 
order  to  be  proud  among  the  people. 
Idle  observers  might  say  that  it  is 
the  age  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
makes  its  venerable.  The  saying 
would  of  course  have  some  truth  in 
it.  But  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  it  is  its  newness.  That  it  is 
which  enables  it  faithfully  to  reflect 
all  that  is  greatest  and  best  among 
the  people,  and  thus  to  command 
their  concurrence,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
subjection,  but  of  satisfaction.  Com- 
paratively the  order  is  new,  for  the 
bulk  of  it  is  of  modem  creation  ;  and 
gp*eat  as  are  some  of  the  names 
linked  with  the  distant  past,  and  de- 
servedly as  they  are  held  in  respect, 
they  could  no  more  by  themselves 
assist  in  guiding  the  nation  than  a 
mummy  could  command  an  army. 

In  time  the  old  and  new  are 
blended,  and  maugre  those  indivi- 
dual shortcomings  or  excesses  which 
attach  to  eveiything  human,  the 
English  aristocracy  as  a  whole  com- 
mands  respect  and  admiration  at 
home  and  abroad.     Such  an  insti- 


tution is  subject  to  many  subtle 
influences  of  which  many  of  its 
membera  may  be  but  dimly  con- 
scious, but  to  which  they  instinc- 
tively conform.  By  reason  of  its 
hereditary  nature  it  is  compelled 
to  cast  grateful  glances  upon  the 
past,  and  a  soul  of  honour  is  be- 
gotten in  it  which  under  various 
forms  is  recognised  by  and  controls 
it.  Noblesse  oblige  is  the  worldly 
maxim  which  expresses  one  part  of 
this  truth,  and  in  practice  we  all 
know  how  worthily  many  members 
of  the  English  aristocracy  act  up  to 
it.  Daily  life  teems  with  instances 
in  which  good  works  of  every  kind 
are  encouraged  and  shared  in  by 
our  hereditary  great  ones,  locally  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  world  of 
politics.  There  are  names  in  it 
associated  throughout  the  world 
with  noble  and  benevolent  enter- 
prise. The  wildest  enthusiast  for 
democracy  could  not  say  that  such 
an  order  exists  in  vain. 

But  if  this  be  so,  and  if  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  great  social 
advantages  attaching  to  orders  and 
degrees  among  men,  if  in  England 
great  merit  can  emerge  and  win 
distinction  and  assume  the  trusts 
and  duties  which  belong  to  it,  why 
are  Englishmen  in  a  colony  to  be 
cut  adrift  from  this  portion  of  the 
English  Constitution  ?  Why  is  the 
'  civis  Komanus  sum '  to  mean  one 
thing  in  one  part  of  the  realm,  and 
a  totally  diflerent  thing  in  another  ? 

Once  this  question  was  asked, 
and  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  colony  in  which  he 
lived,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  her 
sons  born  under  the  English  flag  in 
a  far-off*  clime.  'Why,'  said  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wentworth,3  in  New  South 
Wales  (in  debate  upon  the  Bill 
for  establishing  the  existing  Con- 


*  He  proposed  that  in  order  to  form  an  Upper  House  there  should  he  an  hereditary 
order  (of  baronets),  the  Crown  having  the  option  of  annexing  to  the  titles  of  the  first 
patentees  a  seat  for  life  in  the  House,  and  that  there  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
original  patentees  and  their  descendants  (inheritors  of  their  titles)  a  power  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  their  order,  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  original  patentees  then 
living,  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 
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stitntion  in  that  colony),  *if  titles 
are  open  to  all  at  home,  should 
they  be  denied  to  the  colonists? 
Why  should  such  an  institution  as 
the  House  of  Lords  (which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution) be  shut  out  from  us  P  ' 

Bat  the  work  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  followers  but  not  the 
heirs  of  William  Pitt,  had  been  too 
well  done  to  enable  Mr.  Wentworth 
to  carry  his  proposition.  Though 
unanswered,  he  was  outvoted,  and 
it  has  remained  for  a  succeeding 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  point  to 
Wentworth's  complaint  by  gibing 
at  the  growth  of  the  vigorous  young 
plant  of  democracy. 

There  is  one  very  sad  aspect  of 
the  case  to  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
did  not  point,  but  which  during 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  added 
intensity  to  his  arguments.  He 
adverted  to  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  exist<ence  of  a  body  whose 
fortune,  birth,  leisure,  and  the 
Bnperior  education  which  these  ad- 
vantages superinduce,  would  supply 
elements  for  the  formation  of  an 
Upper  House,  modelled,  as  far 
as  circumstances  admitted,  upon 
the  analogies  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

He  spoke  in  vain,  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  good 
be  endeavoured  to  acquire  for  his 
country  had  many  sides,  and  that 
the  rejection  of  his  proposition 
carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  a  social 
as  well  as  political  bane. 

The  vulgar  objection  to  absentee- 
ism has,  no  doubt,  something  in  it. 
It  is  in  some  sort  an  evil  that 
al»entees  spend  abroad  the  money 
which  they  might  spend  at  home. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  defect  than 
the  one  which  is  based  on  the  ar- 
gument of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  Means  and  leisure,  unpro- 
^ded  with  a  congenial  sphere  at 
home,  will  make  wings  to  them- 
selves, and  flee  to  the  clime  where 
^hey  can  commaiiLd  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  from  every  colony 


there  is  an  exodus  of  that  very  class 
whose  presence  would  most  conduce 
to  its  welfare.    The  graces  and  ame- 
nities   (which   foster  and    include 
much  of  the  charity)  of  life  can  be 
found    abundantly   elsewhere,   but 
the  colony  is  deprived  of  the  insti- 
tutions around  which  they  cluster. 
What   is   more   natural — ^nay,    in- 
evitable— than    that    numbers    of 
those  who  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
most  forward  in  all  works  which  pro- 
mote the  arts,  the  literature,  the  social 
charms  of  society  in  a  colony,  should 
betake  themselves  to  the  mother 
country,    where    various    elements 
combine  to  afford  them  what  they 
seek?     And  see  what  an  envious, 
gap  you  create  when  you  withdraw 
from  a  yoimg  conmiunity  a  large 
part  of  those  whose  fortunes  and 
leisure  invite  them,  under  fair  con- 
ditions,   to    take    their    share    in 
shaping  its  future !     What  do  you 
leave  behind? — Society  shorn  of  all,, 
or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  ought 
to  be  its  chief  ornament.  A  different 
form  of  society  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  an  Englishman  is  forced 
upon  him,  and  forced  upon  him  not 
by  the  imperious  growth  of  things . 
around  him,   but    by  the    drowsy 
negligence  of  the  watchmen  whose 
duty  it  was   to   guard    the    inte- 
rests of  England  and  Englishmen 
throughout  the  Queen's  dominions. 

In  time,  without  doubt,  the  colony 
will  contain  so  many  of  the  leisure 
class,  bound  by  ties  of  kindred  op 
affinity  to  the  soil,  that  a  great  pro* 
portion  of  them  vnll  be  unable  to 
flee  away  in  search  of  what  is  de- 
nied to  them  at  home.     An  '  upper 
ten    thousand'   will    arise,    as    in 
America;  but  they  will  be  as  there, 
as  regards  usefulness  to  their  coun- 
try, like  the  cherubs  of  the  story, 
who,  when  invited  to  sit  down,  re- 
plied, '  Nous  n'avons  pas  de  quoi.' 

For  the  special  good  which  such 
a  class  might  render  there  will  be 
no  more  field  than  in  America ;  and 
platitudes  will  be  spoken  about  the 
tendency  to  democracy  in  modem 
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time — aboat  the  folly  of  statesmen 
in  colonies,  &c. — about  eveiytliing 
except  that  which  will  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  mischief, — 
the  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Pitt, 
blind  watchmen  have  sat  in  the 
watch-tower  from  which  the  coming 
of  the  mischief  might  have  been 
foreseen. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 
world!  that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune 
(often  the  result  of  our  own  behaviour),  we 
make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars ;  as  if  we  were  villains 
by  necessity;  fools  by  heavenly  compul- 
sion ;  .  .  .  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by 
a  Divine  thrusting  on. 

And  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the 
time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the 
clouds  and  mock  us. 

Some  consciousness  of  the  de- 
fects of  past  times^  it  may  be  said, 
has  of  late  been  manifested  by  the 
Av^atchmen  of  the  day ;  the  old  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
having  been  remodelled,  and  colo- 
nists having  been  largely  admitted 
within  its  precincts. 

How  would  those  who  assert  that 
this  remedy  is  sufficient,that  this  de- 
vice supplies  all  that  is  required  to 
establish  orders  of  rank  in  a  colony, 
be  satisBed  if  the  hereditary  orders 
of  England  were  swept  away,  and 
none  but  personal  and  perishable 
distinctions  left  in  her  society?  To 
ask  such  a  question  is  enough  to 
expose  the  fallacy.  We  feel  at  once 
^the  palpable  absurdity  of  imagining 
that  the  personal  element  alone  can 
create  in  a  class  of  men  anything 
equivalent  to  the  deep-seated  sense 
of  reverence  for  the  greatness  of 
the  past,  the  weighty  responsibility 
for  the  deeds  of  the  present,  which 
cling  to  hereditary  orders.  We 
most  know  that  as  in  ordinary  life 
the  accumulation  of  substance  for 
his  children  is  the  inducement  to  toil 
and  the  comfort  to  the  toiler,  so  in 
the  allied  region  of  building  a  name 
for  his  heirs,  the  temptation  and 
reward  are  before  the  eyes  of  every 
founder  of  a  family. 

Can  such  a  motive  be  deemed 


unworthy?  And,  if  it  be  worthy, 
why  are  Englishmen  in  a  colony  to 
be  debarred  from  its  advantages? 

It  may  be  that  he  who  seeks  to 
found  a  family  name  is  sometimes 
led  on  by  motives  of  vanity,  if  not 
of  self-seeking;  that  he  does  not 
speculate  at  the  time  on  the  reflex 
action,  of  the  good  he  aspires  to,  on 
the  institutions  of  his  country. 

Neither  does  the  man  whose  in- 
dustry accumulates  property  for  his 
children  necessarily  reflect  upon  the 
advantages  he  confers  by  adding  to 
the  national  wealth,  and  that  in  the 
guardianship  it  extends  to  pro- 
peHy  the  State  is  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  contributing  to  swell 
the  sources  of  industry.  In  the 
labours  of  each  class,  a  higher  law 
than  the  labourer  confesses  warps 
his  energy  to  a  higher  good  than 
he  dreams  of. 

It  is  for  us  to  admire  the  divinity 
which  thus  '  shapes  our  ends,'  and 
not  obstinately  to  deny  ourselves 
the  fruits  of  its  beneficence. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by 
the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  prac- 
tised colonial  statesman  whose 
words  we  have  already  quoted. 
These  were  his  matured  opinions  in 
1870: 

Let  philosophers  deem  of  it  as  they  maj, 
the  bestowal  of  public  honours  affords  one 
of  the  noblest  incentires  to  public  yirtoe 
which  the  conununity  has  it  in  its  power 
to  furnish.  And  the  feeling  of  possessing 
such  honours  in  common  would  be  specially 
conducive  to  that  sense  of  national  unity 
which  we  wish  to  foster.  We  seem,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  to  have  thrown  this  ad- 
vantage,  which  was  within  our  reach,  de- 
liberately away.  We  have  created  a 
colonial  order  of  knighthood,  as  if  to  giv*" 
express  sanction  to  the  doctrine  attributed 
to  us  by  the  discontented,  that  mother 
country  and  colonies  are  not  to  be  classed 
together.  Every  honour  which  the  Crown 
can  bestow  should  be  Imperial,  in  my 
opinion,  and  open  to  every  subject  of  the 
Crown,  in  all  its  dominions  peopled  br 
Englishmen.  And,  in  the  next  place,  mai 
honours  a«  colonists  do  enjoy  are  only  be- 
stowed by  the  Crown  (in  self-governing 
colonies)  on  the  advioe  of  the  Colonial 
Prime  Minister,  tendered  through  the  Oo* 
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reTDor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  Buegestanj 
contnTance  calculated  to  render  them  less 
raluable.  The  prime  minister  in  a  colonial 
democracj  is  the  creature  of  the  day.  He 
is  abiiolute  for  his  time,  but  he  knows  that 
his  time  is  short.  He  is  nearly  exempt 
from  those  national  cares  and  interests  to 
vbich  the  rulers  o(  a  great  country  are 
sabject,  and  which  create  titles  to  public 
honour  independent  of  party.  His  highest 
concern  is  to  manage  well  the  local  affairs 
entrusted  to  his  chaige:  his  lowest,  but 
mos>t  onlinary  and  most  engrossing,  to  keep 
his  party  together,  and  to  hold  bis  place. 
And  it  is  this  last  purpose,  I  am  afraid, 
which  he  will  have  chiefly  in  view  in  dis- 
tributing such  honours  as  he  can  dispose  of. 
I  speak  in  the  future  tense,  because  the 
cooferriog  colonial  honours  under  respon- 
s;ble  government  is  as  yet  too  novel  an  ex- 
periment to  admit  of  more  positive  com- 
moDtary.  But  I  can  entertain  little  doubt 
that  the  machinery  must  work  in  the  way 
which  I  hare  anticipated.  If  I  were  to 
ufSrm,  broadly,  that  the  established  usage 
under  which  the  Crown  distributes  honours 
nnder  the  advice  of  party  leaders  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  colonies  deadens  the  public 
appreciation  of  these  chivalrous  rewards, 
gives  them  an  ineffaceable  stain  of  vul- 
garity, demoralises  patriotic  impulse,  tends 
to  lower  even  the  standard  of  popular  re- 
Fpect  for  the  Crown  itself,  I  should 
doubtless  be  charged  with  gross  ex;iggera- 
tion.  Bot  I  should  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  Buch  as  will  throw  aside  inveterate  pre- 
possessions, and  consider  the  question  with 
impartial  philosophy.* 

It  is  no  more  necessary  now  than 
when  Mr.  Merivale  wrote  to  en- 
cumber the  argument  with  specific 
allnsions.  The  subject  hardly  needs 
illustration.  Rajah  Brooke  long 
tigo  said  of  such  ephemeral  distinc- 
tions as  are  apportioned  to  colonists, 
that  the  fiction  that  they  were  con- 
ferred by  the  Queen  hardly  made 
them  respectable,  and  the  fiction  is 
quite  as  much  carried  on  now  as 
then. 

There  are,  of  course,  persons 
who  will  go  great  lengths  to  obtain 
even  these  distinctions,  thus  at 
least  furnishing  an  argument  that 
more  permanent  distinctions  would 
be  highly  prized ;  but  this  fact  does 
iiot  weaken  the  appeal  to  impartial 


philosophy  which  Mr.  Merivale 
vainly  made  in  1870. 

It  must  happen,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  that  the  kind  of  dis- 
tinction hitherto  conferred,  and  the 
course  which  leads  to  it,  shall  cause 
it  to  be  sought  by  the  successful 
adventurer  of  the  houn  It  might 
even  so  chance  that  a  Fenian  or 
a  Bradlaughite,  emigrating  to  a 
colony  enjoying  what  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  calls  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  might  be  recom- 
mended as  a  fit  subject  on  whom 
to  bestow  a  colonial  honour.  A 
less  fortunate  conspirator,  left  to 
languish  under  the  care  of  her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  might  con- 
sole himself  with  the  reflection 
that  his  case  had  been  described  in 
ancient  times : 

Ille  crucem    sceleris   pretium    tulit,    hie 
diadema. 

But  what  would  naturally  be  the 
thoughts  of  the  loyal  subjects  in 
the  colony  where  the  Queen's  name 
had  thus  been  abused  ?  Would  not 
'  patriotic  impulses  be  demoralised, 
and  the  standard  of  popular  respect 
for  the  Crown  itself  be  lowered,' 
if,  in  order  to  purchase  peace  else- 
where, an  English  minister  should 
thus  mock  the  principle  for  which 
the  favours  of  the  Urown  must 
exist  if  they  are  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  con- 
ferred y 

What  kind  of  future  can  it  be 
which  is  contemplated  by  men  who 
lend  themselves  to  the  system  which 
Mr.  Merivale  so  thoughtfully  con- 
demned ?  Or  do  they  not  dream 
of  a  future  at  all,  but  content  them- 
selves with  thinking  that  to-morrow 
will  be  as  yesterday,  and  that,  in 
politics  at  any  rate,  the  morrow 
must  take  care  of  itself  ? 

Whether  they  think  of  it  or  not, 
there  is  a  portentous  future  before 
them.  The  responsibility  for  it 
rests  upon  some  more  than  others, 
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and  chieflj  upon  the  watchmen  of 
the  day. 

On  the  qaestion  of  whether  they 
are  blind  watchmen  or  not,  much 
of  that  future  must  depend.  It 
may  colour  the  fortunes  not  only 
of  colonies,  but  of  their  £eitherland. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  severance  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  Professor  Smyth  told 
his  Cambridge  listeners : 

Our  young  Members  of  Parliament  were 
probably  occupied  only  with  their  dress, 
their  equipage,  and  their  clubs ;  our  country 
gentlemen  with  their  game  laws,  and  their 
expected  relief  from  the  land-tax;  and 
they  all,  young  and  old,  left  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  to  those  wiser  heads,  which  they 
somewhat  rashly  supposed  must,  of  course, 
be  found  in  the  Cabinet.' 

Human  nature  remains  the  same. 
National  prosperity  (however  in- 
securely based)  averts  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  beginnings 
of  things  which  contain  the  seeds 
of  danger  to  the  community.  The 
immediate  present  seems  so  large 
and  real,  the  problematical  evil  so 
dim  and  doubtful,  that  the  majority 
can  see  little  except  that  which  is 
upon  and  about  them. 

Yet  if,  by  apathy,  by  over-ween- 
ing confidence  in  the  present,  by 
perhaps  a  low-bom  jealousy  in  some 
high-bom  minds,  by  incapacity  to 


read  in  the  past  the  elements  of  the 
future,  by  the  same  faults  in  one 
generation  which  Professor  Smyth 
deplored  in  another,  by  any  of  the 
vices  or  follies  which  leave  duties 
undone,  the  powers  that  be  shrink 
from  according  to  colonies  the  full 
meed  of  their  birthright,  there  may 
come  a  time  they  deem  not  of— 
there  may  come  a  time  when 
Englishmen  on  British  soil  shall  be 
outnumbered  by  Englishmen  abroad 
in  the  world,  when  the  minority  of 
the  race  shall  remain  with  the  graces 
of  hereditary  rank,  and  amongst 
that  minority  a  feeling  may  arise 
and  grow  into  conviction  that  if 
their  countrymen  abroad  can  govern 
themselves  without  hereditary  orders 
it  would  be  easy  for  Englishmen  so 
to  do  at  home. 

Evertere  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis,  Bi 
faciles. 

Then  it  might  be  found  that  the 
apathy,  the  want  of  an  enlarged 
spirit  of  patriotism,  which  denied 
their  birthright  to  colonies,  had 
really  been  sapping  the  foundations 
on  which  the  character  of  England's 
own  national  life  rested ;  and  tbftt 
in  refusing  to  colonies  the  com- 
mencement of  hereditary  rank,  our 
blind  watchmen  had  provided  for 
its  discontinuance  at  home. 


Smyth's  Cambridge  Lectures, 
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'JUNIUS'  AND   HIS   TIME. 


THE  frequent  refereuce  that  has 
lately  been  made  to  the  name 
and  writings  of  Jnnias  leads  ns  to 
imagine  that  a  brief  review  of  the 
snbject  may  not  be  nninteresting. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  a  periodi- 
cal  appeared  nnder  the  name  of 
Janius,  and  adopting  a  motto  from 
one  of  his  letters,  while  still  more 
recently  we  have  had  his  name  re- 
peatedly introduced  into  a  remark- 
able criminal  trial,  now,  let  us  hope, 
consigned  to  eternal  oblivion.  Two, 
at  least,  of  the  principal  actors  in 
this  trial  may  still  be  slightly  iden- 
tified with  the  enquiry.  From  one 
we  are  promised  a  judicial  analysis 
of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
qnestion  of  authorship;  the  other 
has  taken  a  passage  from  Junius  as 
a  motto  for  a  newspaper  which  as- 
pires, we  may  presume,  to  be  the 
modem  exponent  of  his  ideas.  Last 
month,  moreover,  we  presented  to 
the  readers  of  this  ^M^gazine  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  character,  it  might 
be  said,  of  Junius  Junior,  as  the 
aatbor  of  Letters  of  Buvnymede, 

The  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
is  known  to  have  written  under 
many  signatures  besides  the  one  he 
has  made  so  femous.  The  first 
letter  that  can  be  traced  to  his  pen 
13  dated  April  28,  1767,  and  signed 
'Poplioola,'  the  last  is  dated  May  12, 
1772,  and  signed  'Nemesis;*  and 
daring  the  intervening  five  years, 
the  signatures  Lucius,  Brutus,  Atti- 
cus,  Mnemon,  Vindex,  and  many 
others,  were  attached  to  letters 
which  have  been  identified  as  his 
production. 

These  miscellaneous  letters,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  private  letters 
to  the  printer,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius's 
works.  Many  of  them  display  great 
ability,  and  are  well  worth  perusal, 


but  it  is  not  to  these  fugitive  epistles 
that  we  now  wish  to  direct  attention. 
It  was  not  these,  but  the  letters 
signed  *  Junius,*  that  so  powerfully 
influenced  the  public  mind  during 
the  brief  space  for  which  they  ap- 
peared. It  was  the  letters  signed 
'Junius'  that  so  exasperated  the 
ministry  and  the  monarch,  and  so 
delighted  the  enemies  of  the  court. 
It  was  these  that  the  unknown  and 
myst/Crious  author  himself  collected 
and  arranged,  and  dedicated  to  the 
English  nation.  And  it  was  on 
these  that  he  rested  his  hope  of 
future  fame,  and  of  remembrance 
'when  kings  and  ministers  are 
forgotten,  when  the  force  and  di- 
rection of  personal  satire  is  no 
longer  understood,  and  when  mea- 
sures are  only  felt  in  their  remotest 
consequences.** 

It  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  state 
at  the  outset,  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  perplex  our 
readers  by  attempting  to  penetrate 
the  clouds  of  mystery  which  surround 
the  authorship  of  these  letters.  If 
this  mystery  still  remains  unex- 
plored— if  this  question  of  author- 
ship is  still  undetermined — it  is 
certainly  not  for  want  of  interest  in 
the  investigation.  Few  enquiries 
of  a  personal  character  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy  and 
conjecture.  At  one  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  &vourite 
amusement  of  a  certain  class  of 
writers  to  propound  new  theories 
on  this  subject  and  construct  more 
or  less  plausible  arguments  in  their 
support.  Scarcely  a  single  person 
of  any  note  in  politics  or  literature, 
known  to  have  handled  a  pen  while 
the  Letters  of  Junius  were  being 
published,  but  was  named  as  their 
author  by  some  ingenious  theorist. 
Edmund  Burke,  John  Wilkes,  Lord 
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Chatham,  Major-General  Lee,  Hagh 
Macaulaj  Boyd,  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,  Lord  George  Sackville, 
and  a  host  of  minor  celebrities,  were 
each,  in  turn,  accredited  with  their 
production.  As,  unfortunately,  most 
of  the  theories  of  these  speculative 
scribblers  were  mere  reckless  con- 
jectures, without  a  basis  even  of 
^dbahility  to  rest  upon,  they  did 
but  little  to  settJe  the  question  of 
authorship,  only  succeeding,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases,  in  proving  the  folly 
of  their  originators.  Lord  Byron, 
in  that  clever,  but  irreverent,  poem. 
The  Vision  of  J'udgmentj  ridicules 
these  conflicting  theories  by  himself 
propounding  one,  which,  he  says,  he 
had  hitherto  kept  secret 

Fop  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne 
And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer. 

His  theoiy  is 

That  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call, 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all ! 

And  in  support  of  this  theory,  he 
recites  the  indisputable  fact  that 
many  books  have  been  written 
without  brains^  and  asks  why  it 
should  be  more  unreasonable  to 
suppose  them  written  without 
hands. 

In  the  year  1816,-  however,  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  first  of  these 
letters  was  published,  a  work  ap- 
peared, entitled  *Tho  Identity  of 
Junius  with  a  distinguished  living 
character  established,*  in  which  the 
writer  sought  to  prove  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  whose  name,  until 
then,  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  them,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  letters  of  Junius.  Of 
this  work.  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
writing  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
that  date,  says :  *  That  it  proves  Sir 
Philip  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not 
affirm,  but  this  we  can  safely  assert, 
that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence  as  renders 
it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he 
is  not ;  and  that  if  so  many  coinci- 
dences shall  be  found  to  have  misled 


us  in  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  proofs  of  a 
similar  kind  may  henceforth  he 
shaken.'  But  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  notoriously  unreliable,  and 
as  not  a  particle  of  direct  evidence 
has  ever  been  brought  to  light, 
the  problem  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  considered  as  still  unsolved. 
Junius  himself,  in  dedicating  his 
letters  to  the  English  nation,  says : 
*  If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratifi- 
cation lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.' 
And  although  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  av^ay  since  these  words  were 
written,  and,  during  that  hundred 
years,  the  most  persevering  and 
determined  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  the  mystery,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  laboars 
of  a  century  have  been  unsuccessfol, 
and  that  the  motto  of  Junius,  Stat 
nominis  umbra^  is  as  true  of  him 
now  as  it  was  then ; — he  still  stands 
'  the  shadow  of  a  name.' 

In  looking  back  to  the  labonrs 
and  literature  of  a  past  generation, 
it  is  impossible  correctly  to  appre- 
ciate their  value  and  importance 
unless  we  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  times  in  which  the  actors 
lived,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
modifying  effect  of  circumstances  is 
so  great,  that  without  taking  them 
into  account,  no  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  an  undertaking  can  pretend 
to  completeness.  The  same  action 
which,  at  one  time,  is  insignificant 
and  unimportant,  may  be  repeated 
under  circumstances  which  make  it 
heroic;  the  same  performance  which, 
though  blundering  and  imperfect, 
stamps  its  author  with  immortality, 
may  be  repeated  with  scientific  pre- 
cision, and  neither  receive  nor  de- 
serve a  moment's  notice.  Divested 
of  its  attendant  circumstances,  and 
considered  simply  as  the  sailing  of 
a  few  ships  from  a  port  in  Europe 
to  a  port  in  America,  the  famous 
voyage  of  Colombas  dwindles  into 
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absolate  iusignificance.  That  pas- 
sage which  cost  him  months  of 
azizions  toil  is  now  heing  constantly 
completed  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
Yet,  while  no  one  dreams  of  chro- 
nicling the  names  or  actions  of 
the  captains  of  our  fastest  ocean- 
steamers,  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
has  for  nearly  four  centuries  been 
renowned  throughout  the  world. 

In  entering  the  field  of  retrospec- 
tiye  politics,  this  acquaintance  with 
surrounding  circumstances  is  ren- 
dered especially  necessary  by  the 
exceptional  rapidity  with  which  po- 
litical events  are  effaced  ftt)m  the 
public  recollection.  The  visible  work 
of  a  politician  is  temporary  and  evan- 
escent, and  seldom  long  survives  him . 
He  labours,  perhaps,  to  effect  the  fall 
of  a  ministry,  and  by  his  success 
preserves  his  country  from  great 
disasters.      But   history   takes  no 
note  of  the  averted  perils,  and  his 
labours   and   reputation   are   soon 
alike  forgotten.     So  it  is  with  the 
satirist  who  attacks  or  defends  him. 
Together  they  share  a  momentair 
popularity,  and  together  they  sink 
into    oblivion.      That  the   Letters 
of  Junius  have  not  been  thus  for- 
gotten may  be  partly  accounted  for 
b7  the  intense  interest  felt  for  so 
long  in  the  question  of  authorship. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  intrinsic  merit,   as  admitted 
models  of  composition,  has  chiefly 
preserved  themfrom  neglect.  While, 
however,  the  satire  has  lived,  manv 
of  the   persons    and  events  with 
which  it  deals  are  already  almost 
forgotten  ;  we  shall  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  briefly  recalling  these 
events  to  the  readers'  recollection. 

When,  in  the  year  1760,  George 
the  Third  succeeded  his  ^andfather 
as  sovereign  of  the  British  Empire, 
he  ascended  the  throne  under  far 
more  favourable  auspices  than  most 
of  his  predecessors.  Under  the  able 
administration  of  Pitt — afterwards 
Earl  of  Chatham — England  was 
prosperous  at  home  and  successful 
abroad.      The    new    king   himself 


was  very  popular,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  a  reign  of  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity.  Junius,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  the  king,  thus 
reminds  him  of  these  pleasing  an- 
ticipations: *Yon  ascended  the 
throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving 
universal  satisfaction  to  your  sub- 
jects. You  found  them  pleased  with 
the  novelty  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countenance  promised  even 
more  than  his  words ;  and  loyal  to 
you,  not  only  from  principle,  but 
passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profes- 
sion of  allegiance  to  the  first  ma- 
gistrate, but  a  partial,  animated 
attachment  to  a  favourite  prince, 
the  native  of  their  country.  They 
did  not  wait  to  examine  your  con- 
duct, nor  to  be  determined  by  expe- 
rience ;  but  gave  you  a  generous 
credit  for  the  future  blessings  of 
your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance 
the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affec- 
tions.' Another  writer  of  the  period 
aptly  quotes  the  words  of  a  then 
living  poet,  and  applies  them  to  the 
same  smiling  prospect. 

Fair  laughs  the  mora,  and  soft  the  zephjrr 

blows, 
While,  proudly  riding  o*er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  yessel  goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 

helm. 
Regardless  of    the  sweeping  whirlwind's 

sway, 
That»  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his 

evening  prey. 

Unfortunately,  the  poet's  fore- 
boding of  inpending  evil  was  no  less 
appropriate  than  his  description  of 
present  prosperity,  for  a  very  short 
time  sufficed  to  convert  loyalty  at 
home  into  discontent  and  fury, 
and  success  abroad  into  defeat  and 
disaster. 

This  unhappy  alteration  was 
mainly  due  to  the  course  of  action 
adopted  and  persisted  in  by  the  king 
himself.  Instead  of  reigning  as  a 
constitutional  monarch,  by  the 
advice  of  responsible  ministers, 
he  carried  out  what  was  in  &ct  a 
system  of  personal  government.  He 
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looked  upon  his  ministers  as  sub- 
ordinate officers,  whose  duty  was 
simply  to  ezecnte  his  instructions, 
and  no  sooder  did  they  attempt  to 
act  upon  their  own  convictions  in 
opposition  to  his  plans  or  prejudices 
than  their  dismissal  was  instantly 
determined  upon.  An  enormous 
Civil  List  of  eight  hundred,  and 
afterwards  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  enabled  him,  by 
a  skilful  distribution  of  pensions 
and  patronage,  if  not  by  direct 
bribery,  to  secure  on  most  occasions 
the  requisite  parliamentary  ma- 
jority. But  although  the  splendour, 
and  consequently  the  expenses  of 
the  court  were  continually  diminish- 
ing, even  this  immense  revenue  was 
found  insufficient  for  the  king's  re- 
quirements, and  in  eight  years  alone 
considerably  more  than  a  million 
sterling  was  voted  by  parliament  to 
pay  off  the  debts  upon  the  Civil 
List. 

When  once  the  king  had  deter- 
mined upon  a  course  of  action,  all 
the  influence  his  wealth  and  station 
could  give  him  was  employed  in  its 
support.  Promises  and  threats — 
entreaties  and  commands — intrigue 
and  corruption — all  in  turn  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unlucky 
individuals  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his 
instruments.  And  if  these  resources 


failed,  he  took  refuge  iu  a  dogged 
and  apparently  invincible  obstinacy, 
declaring  that  he  would  resign  lus 
crown  rather  than  relinquish  his 
purpose.^ 

Two  days  after  the  king's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  his  late  governor, 
Lord  Bute,  was  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  introduced 
into  the  cabinet.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Pitt,  who  had  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  finding  his 
influence  in  the  cabinet  gone,  re- 
signed  his  office,  and  his  example 
was  ultimately  followed  by  most  of 
his  colleagues.  Amidst  considerable 
public  indignation,  Lord  Bate/ to 
whom  the  odious  epithet  *The 
King's  Favourite '  was  applied,  now 
took  upon  himself  the  nominal,  as 
well  as  the  actual  leadership.  His 
term  of  office  was  very  short.  Dis- 
gusted, as  it  would  seem,  at  the 
increasing  unpopularity  of  his 
measures  and  himself,  he  suddenly 
retired  from  his  post,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  position  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by  ^Ir. 
George  Grenville,  one  of  the  few 
members  of  Pitt's  cabinet  who  had 
remained  in  office  under  the  new 
premier. 

Mr.  Grenville — of  whose  adminis- 
tration Pitt  said  '  that  every  capital 


'  The  following  extracts  from  the  king's  letters  to  Lord  North,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasuiy,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  The  complete  letters  (with  a  number  of  others)  may  be  found  m  th^- 
Appendix  to  Lord  Brougham's  *  Life  of  Lord  North,'  published  among  his  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statcsnun  who  flourished  in  the  Time  of  George  IIL 

April  21,  1775.  *  I  consent  to  Sir  "Wat.  Will""  being  Lieut*  of  Merioneth  if  he  means 
to  be  grateful.     If  otherwise,  favours  granted  to  Persons  in  opposition  is  not  tcit  politic' 

March  15,  1778.  *  Having  said  this,  I  will  only  add,  to  put  before  your  eyesmy  ma< 
inmost  thoughts,  that  no  advantage  to  my  Country  nor  personal  danger  to  myself  cio 
make  me  address  myself  to  Lord  Chatham  or  to  any  other  branch  of  opposition. 
Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose  the  Crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the  ignominy  of  possessing 
it  under  their  shackles.' 

March  16,  1778^  •  I  solemnly  declare  that  nothing  shall  bring  mo  to  treat  personally 
w'^l/'Chathanr.' 

March  18,  1 778.  '  Bather  than  be  shackled  by  these  desperate  men  (if  the  nation  will 
not  stand  by  me)  I  will  rather  see  any  form  of  G-ov*  introduced  into  this  Island,  and  lose 
my  Crown,  than  wear  it  as  a  disgrace/ 

June  22,  1 779.  *  Before  I  hear  of  any  man*s  readiness  to  come  into  Office,  I  will  exp^^t 
to  see  it  signed  under  his  hand  that  He  is  resolved  to  keep  the  Empire  entire ;  and  that 
no  troopfl  shall  consequently  be  withdrawn  from  thence,'  nor  Independence  ever  allowed.' 

*  i.e.  From  America. 
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measure  adopted  bj  it  was  entirely 
wrong  '—only  remained  at  the  head 
of  affairs  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  but  short  as  was  the  duration 
of  this  unfortunate  Government, 
daring  its  term  of  power  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  nearly  all  the  evils 
which  for  twenty  jears  following 
convulsed  and  distracted  the  em- 
pire. 

A  few  days  afler  its  formation, 
during  the  parliamentary  recess,  the 
house  of  John  Wilkes  was  entered, 
and  his  papers  seized,  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  general  warrant  issued 
and  signed  by  Lord  Halifax,  a 
member  of  the  cabinet. 

This  Wilkes,  who  afterwards 
became  the  centre  of  a  great  con- 
stitutional agitation,  was  a  man  of 
notoriously  immoral  character,  and 
60  remarkably  repulsive  in  personal 
appearance,  that  he  was  described 
bj  his  contemporaries  as  '  the 
ugliest  man  in  England.'  He  had 
spent  a  considerable  fortune  in  dis- 
sipation, and  then  taken  to  politics, 
and,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  Aylesbury,  and  writer  and 
publisher  of  a  stinging  periodical 
called  The  North  Briton.  For 
some  time  the  authorities  took  no 
notice  of  this  publication,  but  on 
the  appearance  of  the  45th  number, 
which  contained  what  was  alleged 
to  be  a  personal  attack  on  the  king, 
charging  him  with  afOrming  a  ' 
direct  falsehood  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  proceedings  referred 
to  were  taken. 

At  the  same  time  that  Wilkes's 
papers  were  seized,  his  person  was 
demanded,  but  he  refused  to  sur- 
render himself,  on  account  of  the 
general  terms  in  which  the  warrant 
was  drawn;  the  warrant  simply 
instructing  the  messengers  '  to 
n^e  strict  and  diligent  search  for 
the  authors  and  printers  of  a  certain 
seditious  and  treasonable  paper  en- 
titled No.  4S  of  The  North  Briton; 
&nd  them,  or  any  of  them,  being  so 
found,  to  apprehend  and    secure, 


together  with  their  papers,  and  to 
bring  them  in  safe  custody  to  be 
examined  and  further  dealt  with 
according  to  law.'  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  he  was  forcibly 
removed  and  taken  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  firom 
thence  committed  to  the  Tower.  In 
obedience  to  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Co^'pus,  the  next  day.he  was  brought 
up  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where  the  case  was  heard, 
but  not  decided  until  five  days 
later.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
being  then  delivered  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  (afterwards  Lord 
Camden),  Wilkes  was  discharged 
from  custody  on  the  ground  of  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament 
some  months  afterwards,  a  message 
from  the  king  on  the  subject  having 
been  read  by  Mr.  Grenville,  the 
House  of  Commons  proceeded  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and,  after  a  violent  debate,  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  paper  in 
question  to  be  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel,  and  ordering  it 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. Mr.  Wilkes  then  made  a 
formal  complaint  of  his  arrest,  as  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  its  investigation.  Ailer 
several  adjournments,  and  in  spite 
of  strong  protests  from  Pitt  and 
other  members,  the  House  ulti- 
mately resolved,  by  a  majority  of 
125  votes,  that  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment did  not  extend  to  cases  of 
libel.  Thus,  to  gratify  the  resent- 
ment of  the  court  against  an  in- 
dividual  member,  the  House  of 
Commons  attempted  precipitately 
to  decide  an  important  constitu- 
tional question,  and  recklessly 
abandon eid  one  of  its  own  estab- 
lished privileges. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  had 
the  natural  effect  of  gaining  for 
Wilkes  the  reputation  of  a  political 
martyr.  He  became  immensely 
popular ;  so  that  when  the  Sheriffs 
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of  London  attempted  to  bnm  the 
obnoxious  paper  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  rescued  by  the  mob 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
the  peace  officers  were  attacked, 
and  the  Sheriffs  themselves  put  in 
danger  of  their  lives. 

Notwithstanding  the  votes  and 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  the  law  courts  treated 
as  BO  much  waste  paper,  Wilkes 
brought  an  action  against  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  for  seizing  his  papers, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  for  i,oooZ. 
damages,  and  full  costs.  This  case 
also  was  tried  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pratt,  who  now,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  declared  his 
opinion  that  general  warrants  were 
illegal. 

A  month  or  two  after  this  trial, 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  hear- 
ing evidence  on  the  subject,  and 
after  a  long  and  vehement  debate, 
paased  a  further  resolution,  declar- 
ing *  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  was 
guilty  of  writing  and  publishing 
the  paper  entitled  The  North  Briton^ 
No.  45,  and  that  for  this  offence  he 
be  expelled  from  his  seat  in  this 
House.'  Various  actions  for  libel 
were  then  commenced  against 
WOkes,  but  in  the  meantime  he 
had  left  the  country.  As  he 
refused  or  neglected  to  appear  in 
aoswer  to  the  summons  of  the 
court,  he  was  outlawed. 

In  justice  to  Wilkes  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  himself  uni- 
formly disclaimed  any  intention  of 
personally  attacking  the  king.  He 
maintained  that  in  criticising  the 


speech  from  the  throne,  he  was 
attacking,  not  the  king,  bat  the 
ministers  who  were  supposed  to 
be  his  responsible  advisers;  and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  view  is  most  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  usage.^ 

A  short  time.after  the  expulsion 
of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  American  Stamp  Act  was 
passed,  imposing  a  stamp  duty  upon 
the  American  colonies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Home  Exchequer.  Against 
this  Act  the  colonists  protested  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  a  conflict 
was  thus  commenced — ^which  was 
destined  not  to  cease  until  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  had  been  torn  asunder. 

The  Grenville  administration  did 
not  long  survive  this  piece  of  disas- 
trous legislation.  It  is  probable 
that  even  this  ndnistry  hesitated  to 
continue  the  arbitrary  policy  that 
had  been  commenced,  and  that  this 
hesitation  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  king.  Ho  determined  npon 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and 
a  trivial  dispute  on  the  subject  of  a 
Regency  Bill  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext  for  carrying  out  his  purpose. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  filling  up  the  posts  thus 
vacated,  but  at  length  a  cabinet 
was  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  new 
Government  declined  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  its  predecessor.  Mea- 
sures were  introduced  and  carried, 
repealing  the  American  Stamp  Act, 
and  in  several  other  instances  re- 
versing the  line  of  policy  recently 
pursued.      The  citizens  at   home 


'  It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  about  seven  years  later,  an  attack  of  an  exactly  similar 
kind  was  made  upon  part  of  a  royal  speech  which  referred  to  a  dispute  then  pending 
with  Spain.  '  There  never  was,*  said  the  critic,  '  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous  false- 
hood imposed  on  a  ereat  nation.  It  degrades  the  king ;  it  insults  the  parliament  His 
H^esty  has  been  adrised  to  affirm  an  absolute  falsehood.  My  Lords,  I  beg  your  atten- 
tion, and  I  hope  I  shall  be  understood  when  I  repeat  that  it  is  an  absolute,  a  palpable 
falsehood.'  In  this  case,  however,  the  language  was  not  that  of  a  turbulent,  noisy  (kma- 
gogue,  such  as  Wilkes  undoubtedly  was,  nor  was  it  given  to  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  a  low,  disreputable  paper  like  The  North  Briton.  They  are  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham, 
a  statesman  who,  for  years,  had  felt  the  sobering  effect  of  great  responsibilities,  and  they 
were  spoken,  and  spoken  with  impunity,  within  the  calm  and  classic  precincts  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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and  colonists  abroad  began  to  hope 
that  the  evil  days  of  arbitrary 
aggression  were  oyer,  and  that  the 
legislature  and  the  people  need  no 
longer  look  npon  each  other  as  foes. 
Unfortunately,  the  lucid  interval 
afforded  by  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration was  as  brief  as  it  was 
beneficial.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
its  existence,  the  Government  was 
secretly  opposed  by  the  court  and 
the  court  party;  but  during  the 
debates  on  the  Bill  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act  this  opposition  assumed 
a  more  and  more  decided  character, 
until  at  length,  after  a  term  of  office 
lasting  barely  twelve  months,  the 
ministers  were  dismissed,  and,  for 
the  fifth  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  parliament  and  the 
reign,  a  new  Government  was 
formed. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  Government,  but 
its  members  were  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Chatham.  Mr.  Pitt  chose  for 
himself  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
but  was  soon,  by  a  painful  mental 
malady,  totally  incapacitated  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  cabinet.  During  his 
lengthened  illness  his  colleagues 
adopted  and  carried  out  measures 
in  direct  contradiction  to  his  well- 
known  views.  With  astounding 
folly,  they  renewed  the  attempt  to 
impose  taxes  on  the  American  colo- 
nists, arousing  again  the  storm  of 
opposition  which  for  a  time  had 
died  away,  but  which  now  became 
more  and  more  furious  with  each 
recurring  provocation. 

In  the  year  following  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, its  legal  term  of  existence 
having  about  expired.  The  coun- 
try was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiercely  contested  general  election. 
Bribery  was  practised  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  party  feeling  ran 
exceptionally  high.  To  add  to  the 
excitement,   Wilkes    suddenly    re- 
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appeared  upon  the  political  scene, 
and  presented  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  City  of 
London.  Beceived  with  open  arms 
by  the  mob,  he  was  nevertheless  re- 
jected at  the  poll;  but,  nothing 
daunted  by  his  failure,  he  proceeded 
to  contest  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
and  was  there  elected  member  by  a 
large  majority.  In  the  meantime, 
having  surrendered  himself  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  his 
outlawry  ;  but  the  verdicts  in  the 
various  actions  for  libel  that  had 
been  brought  against  him  being  now 
affirmed,  he  was  sentenced  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  r,oooZ., 
and  to  find  security  for  h  s  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years.  Enraged 
at  the  severity  of  this  sentence, 
the  mob  rescued  Wilkes  from  the 
officers  and  carried  him  in  triumpb 
through  the  City,  and  it  was  only 
his  earnest  entreaties  that  restrained 
them  from  further  outrages.  At 
midnight,  when  the  mob  had  dis- 
persed, Mr.  Wilkes  again  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  custody 
of  the  marshals  of  the  King's  Bench. 

When  the  new  parliament  met, 
a  month  or  two  after  these  occur- 
rences, large  crowds  of  people  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
King's  Bench,  expecting  to  see  the 
member  for  Middlesex  go  up  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  waiting 
in  vain  for  some  time,  the  mob 
began  to  grow  impatient  and  dis- 
orderly, and,  ultimately,  the  Riot 
Act  was  read,  the  military  fired  on 
the  people,  and  more  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded  at 
the  first  charge.  After  a  very  short 
session.  Parliament  adjourned  until 
the  following  November. 

During  the  recess,  a  letter  from 
Lord  Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State, 
thanking  the  magistrates  for  their 
conduct  in  the  late  proceedings,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Wilkes,  who  im- 
mediately published  it,  with  an  in- 
dignant and  spirited  preface.     On 
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the  meeting  of  parliament,  Lord 
Weymonth  complained  of  this  as 
a  breach  of  privilege,  npon  which 
the  House  of  Commons,  obediently 
imitating  its  predecessor,  resolved 
that  this  preface  was  '  an  insolent, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel.' 
This  resolution  was  followed  up  by 
a  further  one,  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  by  which  Wilkes  was  ex- 
pelled the  House.  The  latter  of 
these  resolutions  soon  gave  rise  to 
an  awkward  complication,  for,  on  a 
writ  being  issued  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  second  time 
returned  with  the  greatest  unani- 
mity. The  House  now  resolved 
*That  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been 
once  expelled,  is  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  same  parliament,  and  that 
the  election  is  therefore  void.*  The 
Middlesex  electors,  however,  per- 
sisted in  their  choice,  and  a  third 
time  Wilkes  was  returned  to  par- 
liament. The  House  of  Commons 
was  equally  determined,  and  again 
the  election  was  declared  void. 

It  became  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  to  end  this  unseemly 
contest.  Either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  retreat  from  the  undig- 
nified and  unconstitutional  position 
it  had  assumed,  and  thus  acknow- 
ledge the  folly  of  its  late  decisions, 
or  it  must  resolve  on  still  more  dar- 
ing measures  against  the  refractory 
constituency.  Unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  some  of  its 
ablest  members,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons chose  the  latter  alternative. 
Mr.  Luttrell,  a  member  of  the  House, 
was  induced  to  resign  his  seat  and 
contest  the  election  for  Middlesex 
with  Mr.  Wilkes,  being  assured 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
should  be  the  sitting  member.  A 
fourth  election  was  held,  in  which 
Wilkes  obtained  1,243  votes  and 
Luttrell  296;  the  Sheriffs  of  Mid- 
dlesex accordingly  returned  Mr. 
Wilkes  as  the  member.  Mr.  Lut- 
trell then,  as  previously  arranged, 
petitioned  the  House,  and,  after  a 
violent  debate,  was  declared  '  duly 


elected,'  although  he  had  roiUy 
been  rejected  by  the  constituency  bj 
a  majority  of  more  than  four  vot^ 
to  one. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  thai 
these  prolonged  proceedings  against 
Wilkes  greatly  added  to  his  popu- 
larity and  intensified  the  feelings  of 
rage  that  had  long  existed  against 
the  Government.  Both  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  their  conduct  was 
assailed  in  the  bitterest  terms ;  the 
whole  nation  was  roused  to  a  pitch 
of  exasperation  almost  amounting 
to  frenzy ;  and  the  English  language 
was  ransacked  and  exhausted  for 
opprobrious  epithets  to  hurl  at  the 
obnoxious  ministers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  feverish,  tur- 
bulent excitement^  the  first  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius  appeared.  The 
farce  of  the  so-called  election  of 
Luttrell  had  not,  indeed,  been  yet 
enacted,  but  Wilkes  was  in  prison, 
and  the  arbitrary  intentions  of  the 
Government  were  sufficiently  clear. 
The  friends  of  constitutional  freedom 
were  indignant  and  alarmed.  Pre- 
paring for  the  impending  stmggle, 
they  united  their  forces  and  closed 
their  ranks,  and,  as  the  conflict 
grew  fiercer,  and  the  battle  com- 
menced in  real  earnest,  the  mys* 
terious  figure  of  Junius  advanced 
into  the  field  and  joined  in  the 
attack. 

In  his  opening  letter  Junius  in- 
vites the  nation  to  recall  the  smiling 
prospect  with  which  the  reign  com- 
menced, and  contrast  it  with  the 
gloomy  anticipations  that  now  pre- 
vailed. 

After  (he  sajs)  a  rapid  succession  of 
changes,  we  are  reduced  to  that  state  which 
hardly  any  change  can  mend.  Yet  there 
is  no  extremity  of  distress  which,  of  itself, 
ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  despair. 
It  is  not  the  disorder,  but  the  physician  ;— 
it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of  caUmitons 
circumstances; — it  is  the  pernicious  hand 
of  government,  which  alone  can  make  a 
whole  people  desperate. 

After  criticising  in  detail  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  ministzy,  the 
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writer  passes  on  to  notice  the  harsh 
sentence  pronounced  on  Wilkes  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield. 

The  pure  and  impaTtial  administration 
of  justice  is,  perhaps,  the  firmest  bond  to 
secure  a  cheeifol  submission  of  the  people, 
sod  to  engage  their  afiections  to  government. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  questions  of  private 
light  or  wrong  are  justly  decided,  nor  that 
judges  are  superior  to  the  vilencss  of  pecu- 
niary corruption.  Jefferies  himself,  when 
the  court  had  no  interest,  was  an  upright 
judge.  A  court  of  justice  may  be  subject 
to  another  sort  of  bias  more  important  and 
pemicions,  as  it  reaches  beyond  the  interest 
of  individuals,  and  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity. A  judge  under  the  influence  of 
(lovemment  may  be  honest  enough  in  the 
decision  of  private  causes,  yet  a  traitor  to 
the  public  When  a  victim  is  marked  out 
bj  the  ministry,  this  judge  will  offer  himself 
to  perform  the  sacrifice.  He  will  not  scruple 
to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and  betray  the 
sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arbitrary 
point  is  to  be  carried  for  Government,  or  the 
resentment  of  a  court  to  be  gratified. 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  con- 
cise but  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  existing  state  of  political  affairs. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view 
behold  a  nation  overwhelmed  with  debt; 
her  revenues  wasted ;  her  trade  declining ; 
the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated ; 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  transferred  to 
the  soldiery ;  a  sall^t  army,  which  never 
foQ^ht  unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow- 
subjects,  mouldering  away  for  want  of  the 
direction  of  a  man  of  common  abilities  and 
spirit;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  become  odious  and 
snipected  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
This  deplorable  scene  admits  of  but  one 
addition, — that  we  are  governed  by  councils 
from  which  a  reasonable  man  can  expect 
DO  remedy  but  poison, — no  relief  but  death. 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence,  it  were  possible  for  us  to  escape 
a  crisis  so  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
posterity  will  not  believe  the  history  of  the 
present  times.  They  will  either  conclude 
that  our  distresses  were  imaginary,  or  that 
ve  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed 
^'7  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and 
wisdom:  they  will  not  believe  it  possible 
that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived  or 
^covered  from  so  desperate  a  condition, 
while  a   Duke    of   Grafton    was    Prime 


Minister,  a  Lord  North  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  Weymonth  and  a  Hilsborough 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  Granby  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  Mansfield  Chief  Criminal 
Judge  of  the  kingdom. 

The  series  of  letters  thus  com- 
menced continued  for  exactly  three 
years,  the  first  letter  being  dated 
January  21,  1769,  and  the  last 
January  21,  1772.  The  authorised 
edition,  which  Junius  himself  cor- 
rected and  revised,  aijd  to  which  he 
contributed  a  preface  and  dedica- 
tion, contains,  beside  this  pre&ce 
and  dedication,  6p  communications. 
This  number  includes  five  letters 
fix)m  Sir  William  Draper  in  reply  to 
Junius,  and  three  from  the  Rev, 
John  Home,  and  also  a  number  of 
explanatory  letters  which  had  been 
published  under  the  signature  of 
Philo  Junius,  but  which  Junius  now 
acknowledged  as  his  own  produc- 
tion. 

The  whole  of  the  letters  appeared 
in  the  Fvhlic  Advertiser^  the  most 
current  newspaper  of  the  day,  and 
they  were  generally  copied  into  the 
other  daily  and  evening  papers.  A 
majority  of  them  were  simply  ad- 
dressed to  'The  Printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,'  but  in  many  cases 
the  writer  discarded  the  customary 
forms  of  newspaper  correspondence, 
and,  instead  of  conveying  an  ac- 
cusation through  the  medium  of 
a  third  person,  headed  his  letter 
with  the  name  of  his  antagonist, 
and  addressed  him  personally  in 
the  plainest  possible  terms.  *His 
Grace*  the  Duke  of  Graflon* 
(then  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury), *  The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Mansfield'  (I^rd  Chief  Justice), 
*Sir  William  Blackstone,  Solicitor 
General  *  and  *  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,'  were,  amongst  others, 
thus  selected  for  special  attack. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  the 
letter  to  *His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford'  will    serve  to  show   the 


*  Jonius  appears  to  have  been  ironically  scmpulous  to  give  the  titles  of  his  adversaries 

in  full. 
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pointed  directness  with  whicli  these 
attacks  were  made. 

My  Lord, — You  are  so  little  accustomed 
to  receive  any  marks  of  respect  or  esteem 
from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following 
lines,  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause 
should  escape  me,  I  fear  you  would  consider 
it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understand- 
ing. You  have  nice  feelings,  my  Lord,  if 
we  may  judge  from  your  resf^ntments. 
Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  ofifonce  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave 
the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to 
play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or 
possibly  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
jour  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  haye 
done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon 
record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room 
for  Bpeeulation  when  panegyrick  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Ab  might  natnrallj  be  expected, 
the  powerful  individuals  thus  as- 
sailed   were    anxious  to    discover 
and  punish    the   author    of  these 
sweeping  denunciations.     But  the 
extreme  caution  exercised  by  Junius, 
and    the    fidelity    of    the    printer 
to     his    unknown     correspondent, 
effectually  baffled  all  attempts  to 
trace  his  identity.     In  all  communi- 
cations between  the  printer    and 
J'unius   the  greatest  possible  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  the  author's 
-secret.     Letters  from  Junius  to  the 
printer  were  thrown  into  his  office 
ifrom  time  to  time  by  some  unre- 
-  cognised  hand.     The  conveyance  of 
proofs,   etc.,  to    Junius,   while    he 
maintained  *  an  absolute    disguise, 
-^was  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
"to    arrange.       The    plan    adopted 
proved  to  be  a  complete  success. 
Whenever  the  printer  had  a  letter 

■  or  parcel  for  Junius,  he  advised  him 

■  of  the  fact  by  some  preconcerted 
signal^  inserted  in  his  newspaper. 


and  then  forwarded  the  packet  to 
the  name  and  address  which  had 
been  previously  arranged.  This 
name  and  address  was  varied  from 
time  to  time :  '  William  Middleton' 
and  *John  Fretly*  were  the  two 
names  most  frequently  used — the 
address  was  generally  the  bar  of 
some  coffee  house  or  similar  place 
of  public  resort.  By  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  tbe  printer,  this 
arrangement  secured  the  perfect 
concealment  which  the  author  de- 
sired, and  the  letters  accordingly 
continued  to  appear. 

Nearly  a  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  correspondence,  a  letter 
was  published  addressed  by  Junius 
to  the  king  himself.  Immediately 
upon  its  publication,  the  Attomej- 
General  filed  a  Bill  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  against  Henry  Wood- 
fall,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, charging  him  with  '  uttering  a 
false  and  seditious  libel.'  This  ac- 
cusation of  *  uttering  a  false  and 
seditious  libel  *  was  now  beginning 
to  assume  an  almost  amusing  fa- 
miliarity. It  threatened  to  become 
as  common,  and  as  conveniently 
comprehensive,  as  the  charge  of 
witchcrafl  in  the  i6th  century,  or 
the  charge  of  heresy  under  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

The  law  of  libel  has  always  been 
tbe  most  uncertainbranch  of  English 
jurisprudence.  This  is,  doubtless, 
partly  due  to  defective  le^^lation, 
but  to  a  great  extent  it  arises  from 
the  essential  intangibility  of  the 
subject  itself.  To  determine  where 
liberty  of  speech  degenerates  into 
licence,  and  where  that  licence  de- 
mands the  intervention  of  law— 
to  decide  where  criticism  becomes 
abuse,  and  where  abuse  developes 


*  These  signals  were  inserted  among  the  '  notices  to  correspondents.'  The  followiDg 
am  specimens  of  those  that  were  employed.  In  the  last  two  instances  the  C  was 
I  purposely  printed  in  a  peculiar  type. 

C  in  the  usual  place. 

Letter  in  the  usual  place. 

An  old  Correspondent  shall  be  attended  to. 

A  Correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  his  directions  ever  hare  been,  and  erer  will 
ibe,  strictly  attended  to. 
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into  slander — to  distingnisli  between 
honest  attack  and  malicions  perse- 
cation,  are  tasks  requiring  a  labo- 
rious minuteness,  and  a  delicate 
nicety  of  discrimination,  which  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  a  popular 
parliament  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  possess. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of 
this  uncertainty,  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  frivolous  charges  has  been 
the  inevitable  result.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  settled  maxims  and  consis- 
tent precedents,  decisions  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  personal 
predilections  of  the  courts.  When 
80  much  may  depend  upon  an  ac- 
cidental preference,  no  degree  of 
intrinsic  weakness  can  make  a  case 
entirely  hopeless.  A  telling  speech 
by  a  clever  barrister — a  momentary 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  a 
leading  witness — or  an  extra  super- 
fine legal  quibble  in  the  mind  of  a 
learned  judge,  may  turn  the  scale, 
and  completely  change  the  jury's 
verdict.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  extreme  elasticity,  actions 
are  frequently  commenced  and  con- 
tinued on  the  most  absurdly  trivial 
grounds. 

In  modem  times  the  law  of  libel 
is  chiefly  appealed  to  by  over-sen- 
sitive authors  whose  morbid  sus- 
ceptibilities shrink  from  the  touch 
of  hostile  criticism.  In  the  time  of 
Junius  an  attempt  was  made  to 
employ  it  as  the  instrument  of  the 
court's  resentment.  But  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  zealous  court 
official,  or  irrepressible  dramatic 
author,  ever  preferred  a  charge  of 
libel  more  emphatically  baseless  and 
unwarranted  than  the  one  now  in- 
stituted against  the  printer  of  the 
Pttihc  Advertiser, 

The  letter  of  Junius  to  the  king 
is  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  his  writings  by  its  tone 
of  studied  moderation.  It  is  written 
in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  partisan,  but 
a  patriot  sincerely  anxious  for  his 


country's  welfare.  Deeply  regret- 
ting the  growing  disorders  of  the 
nation,  and  believing  in  the  possi-- 
bility  of  their  instantaneous  removal, 
Junius  respectfully  addresses  the 
only  person  by  whom  that  removal 
could  be  effected.  In  language  of 
equal  earnestness  and  eloquence  he 
entreats  the  king  to  throw  aside 
the  stubborn  obstinacy  which  he  so 
long  had  mistaken  for  firmness,  and 
display  a  truer  dignity  by  retiring 
from  an  ignominious  contest. 

You  hare  still  (he  says)  an  honourable 
part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your  subjects 
may  still  be  recovered.  But,  before  you 
subdue  their  hearts,  you  must  gain  a  noble 
victory  over  your  own.  Di  scard  those  little 
personal  resentments  which  have  too  long^ 
directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this 
man*  the  remainder  of  his  punishment ;  and» 
if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it  what 
it  should  have  been  long  since,  an  act,  not 
of  mercy,  but  of  contempt.  He  will  soon 
fall  hack  into  his  natural  station^— a  silent 
senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the  weekly 
eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle 
breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the 
surface,  neglected  and  unremoved.  It  if 
only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  hia 
place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call 
together  your  whole  counciL  Let  it  appear 
to  the  public  that  you  can  determine  and 
act  for  yourself.  Come  forward  to  your 
people.  Lay  aside  the  wretched  formaUties 
of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man  and  in  the  language  of 
a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been 
fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour,  to* 
your  understanding.  Tell  them  that  yoiL 
are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of 
complaint  against  your  government;  that 
you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man 
who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your 
subjects;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be,  in  reality,  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation  that  their  rights 
have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  and  the  constitu- 
tion betrayed. 

The  only  passage  in  the  letter 
which  could,  with  the  remotest  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  be  described 
as  seditious,  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 


•  i.e.  Wiikrs. 
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The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  prefer- 
ence of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that 
family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
rational,  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and 
well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encourage- 
ment. We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by 
nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart, 
of  itself,  is  only  contemptible ;  armed  with 
the  sovereign  authority,  their  principles  are 
formidable.  The  prince  who  imitates  their 
conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  example ; 
and,  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the 
security  of  his  title  to  the  Crown,  should 
rsmember  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one 
revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another. 

But  the  monarchs  of  an  adopted 
dynasty  conld  surely  claim  no  sacred 
immunity  from  criticism;  and  it 
oertainly  was  strangely  anomalous 
that  a  sovereign  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  should  resent  so  strongly 
an  applauding  reference  to  the  revo- 
lution to- which  he  owed  his  throne. 

The  indictment  against  Woodfall 
was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
whose  charge  to  the  jury  long  pre- 
served the  case  in  the  public  recol- 
lection. There  were,  he  said,  only 
two  points  for  their  consideration: 
ist — ^The  printing  and  publishing  of 
the  paper  in  question ;  and  2nd — 
"Ther  sense  and  meaning  of  it.  They 
were  simply  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  fact,  whether  the  defendant 
had  printed  and  published  a  certain 
document,  and  whether  the  language 
of  that  document  expressed  the 
ideas  and  referred  to  the  persons 
described  by  the  prosecution.  But 
whether  that  language  had  a  sedi- 
tious tendency,  and  whether  its 
publication  was  a  criminal  offence 
punishable  by  law,  were  matters 
not  within  their  jurisdiction.  In 
other  words,  they  were  to  declare  if 
Woodfall  was  guilty  of  *  uttering  a 
false  and  seditious  libel,'  without 
attempting  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  letter  specified  by  the  pro- 
secution was  either  false  or  seditious. 
If  they  believed  that  the  printing 
and  publishing  had  been  proved, 
they  were  to   find  the  defendant 


'  guilty ;'  the  judges  would  then  de- 
termine if  the  law  had  beeninfiringed, 
and  what  was  the  penalty  attach- 
ing to  the  infringement. 

The  jury  were  naturally  reluctant 
to  accept  this  astounding  theory, 
which  would  make  their  verdict  afore- 
gone  conclusion,  and  convert  their 
solemn  deliberations  into  a  meaning- 
less farce.  After  many  hours'  con- 
sideration they  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  *  Guilty  of  printing  and  publishing 
(mly.^  The  legal  import  of  this 
verdict  was  rendered  so  uncertain 
by  the  insertion  of  the  word  *  only/ 
that  the  case  was  ultimately  dis- 
missed and  Woodfall  discharged.  A 
new  trial  was  afterwards  commenced, 
but  the  case  broke  down  at  an  early 
point  in  consequence  of  a  technical 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution, and  the  proceedings  were 
never  again  resumed. 

The  prosecution  from  which  the 
Government  thus  retired  had  accom- 
plished none  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  had  been  commenced.  The  printer 
not  only  escaped  unpunished,  but 
still  continued  to  publish  the  ob- 
noxious letters;  while  the  writer 
denounced  the  ministry  and  their 
measures  at  least  as  vigorously  as 
before;  the  abortive  attempt  U) 
secure  his  silence  itself  becoming  a 
subject  for  attack. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  years 
during  which  the  letters  appeared, 
their  author  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  many  public  questions.  A 
dispute  with  Spain  respecting  the 
possession  of  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean — apetition 
to  the  king,  under  the  name  of  a 
*  remonstrance,'  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London — ^the 
election  of  Lord  Mayor  by  the  same 
Corporation  at  a  peculiarly  critical 
and  exciting  period — were  amongthe 
subjects  to  which  Junius  referred. 
But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  his 
writings  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  grave  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  House  of 
Commons    in    the    matter  of  the 
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Middlesex  elections.  To  this  sabject 
he  again  and  again  recurs,  and  upon 
it  he  seems  to  have  concentrated 
his  utmost  abilities.  Only  a  few 
weeks  afler  the  ill-fated  resolutions 
had  passed  the  House  of  CommDns, 
he  commenced  his  attack  upon  them, 
and  more  than  two  years  later  we 
find  him  still  impressing  upon  his 
readers  the  immense  importance  of 
these  disastrous  decisions. 

That  Junius  was  right  in  the 
yiew  he  took  of  this  question  will 
now  be  universally  acknowledged  ; 
indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
a  future  House  of  Commons,  by 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  policy  of  those 
who  had  attacked  its  predecessor. 
On  May  3,  1782,  a  resolution  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
— '  That  all  the  declarations,  orders, 
and  resolutions  of  the  House  re- 
specting the  election  of  John  Wilkes, 
Esquire,  be  expunged  from  the 
journsJs  of  the  House,  as  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors  in  the  kingdom.'  Wilkes, 
in  the  meantime,  had  been  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  (in  which 
capacity  he  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king  on  behalf  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration), and  had  also  sat  for  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Middlesex.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  who,  as 
the  head  of  the  Government  which 
conducted  the  proceedings  against 
Wilkes,  was  the  principal  object 
of  Jnnius*s  attacks,  was  also  a 
member  of  Fox's  administration, 
which,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in- 
troduced and  carried  the  resolution 
we  have  just  quoted. 

Although  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  principles  for  which  Junius 
contended  was  delayed  until  long 
after  his  retirement  from  the  scene, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  final 
result  was  largely  attributable  to 
his  exertions.  It  was  he  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy, did  most  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind.      Resorting  to  every 


description  of  argument,  and  putting 
the  case  in  every  possible  point  of 
view,  he  constantly  laboured  to  con- 
vince the  nation  of  the  alarming 
nature  of  the  precedent  it  was 
sought  to  establish.  It  was  the 
influence  of  Junius  that  mainly  con- 
tributed to  arouse  that  spirit  of  re- 
sistance which  resulted  in  the  entire 
withdrawal  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  arbitrary  pretensions 
that  had  been  advanced. 

A  single  extract  from  the  speeches 
of  the  time  will  be  sufiBcient  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  influence 
which  Junius  possessed.  Mr.  Burke, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
thus  describes  the  efiect  the  letters 
produced : — 

How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke 
through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through 
the  land?  The  myrmidoDs  of  the  court 
have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him 
in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time 
upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No !  they  disdain 
such  vermin  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the 
forest,  that  has  broke  through  all  their  toils, 
is  before  them.  But  what  will  their  efforts 
avail?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one, 
than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet. 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon 
the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I 
thought  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  his  triumphs.  .  .  .  But  while 
I  expected  in  this  danng  flight  his  final 
ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher 
and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Yes  I  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds 
of  his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still 
crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.  Sir,  he 
has  attacked  even  you, — he  has — and  I  be- 
lieve you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the 
encounter.  In  short,  after  carrying  away 
our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  and  dashing 
him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  pro- 
strate. King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are 
but  the  sport  of  his  fury. 

It  is  probable  that  several  causes 
combined  to  give  these  letters  their 
extraordinary  popularity.  The  pro- 
found secrecy  which  enveloped  the 
author's  personality  excited  per- 
petual curiosity  and  appealed  to 
that  love  of  the  mysterious  which 
is  always  latent  in  the  human  breast ; 
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— the  daring  andacity  with  which 
the  writer  attacked  the  highest 
officers  of  state  startled  the  public 
into  attention; — while  the  intense 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the 
subjects  discussed  naturally  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  writings  of  those 
who  engaged  in  their  discussion. 
But  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
Junius*s  style  was  unquestionably 
the  main  cause  of  his  remarkable 
success. 

This  excellence  is  so  undoubted, 
and  so  supreme,  that  scarcely  any 
degree  of  eulogy  can  be  considered 
extravagant.    In  epigrammatic  con- 
ciseness of  language,  in  keenness  of 
satire,  and  in  the  eloquence  and 
force  with  which  his  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed,   Junius  has  seldom  been 
equalled  and  never  surpassed ;  while, 
in  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  power 
of  compressing  into  a  single  ex- 
pression whole  volumes  of  fierce 
hatred  or  indignant  scorn,  he  stands 
absolutely  alone.     All  the  resources 
of  a  political  writer  seem  to  have 
been  at  his  command.     Sometimes, 
with  exquisite  irony,  he  enumerates 
the  many  virtues  of  '  the  best  of 
princes,'  or  recounts  the  doughty 
achievements     of    his    ministers; 
sometimes  he  meets  his  opponents 
on    their  own   ground,   and  tears 
their  arguments  to  tatters;  and  some- 
times, bursting  into   a  torrent   of 
furious    invective,    he    carries    all 
before  him,  and  sweeps  his  adver- 
saries from  the  field .     But  whatever 
weapon  he  employs  for  attack  or 
defence, — whether  he  deals  in  irony 
or  sarcasm — in  argument  or  invec- 
tive— he  never  stoops  to  coarseness 
or  vulgarity.   Imbued  with  a  feeling 
of  lofty  self-respect,  which  some- 
times  borders    upon  egotism,   his 
language  is  never  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of   the  character    he 
assumes.  He  never  descends  to  mere 
abusive   scurrility,  or  indulges  in 
the    feeble    folly    of    childish    re- 
crimination. 


If  we  attempt  a  somewhat  closer 
examination  of  the  literary  merits 
of  these  letters,  we  find  that  while 
they  possess  to  an  unusual  extent 
what  may  be  called  the  negativt 
virkie  of  clearness,  and  also  the 
more  ambitious  and  positive  excel- 
lences of  eloquence  and  spirit,  the 
characteristics  *by  which  they  arc 
most  distinguished  are  aptness  of 
repart-ee,  and  a  singularly  vigorous 
and  incisive  directness  of  invective. 
In  this  respect  the  style  was  a 
faithful  exponent  of  tho  author's 
ideas.  Junius  was  essentially  an 
aggressive  writer.  Like  some  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets,  whose 
origin  and  destination  are  shrouded 
in  as  complete  obscurity,  his  mission 
was  emphatically  one  of  denuncia- 
tion. 

As,  however,  the  subtle  shades  of 
meaning  and  expression  which  con- 
stitute what  we  call  an  author  s 
*  style '  can  no  more  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  mere  description 
than  the  perfume  of  the  violet  or 
the  rose  could  be  realised  from 
a  recital  of  its  chemical  ingre- 
dients,— ^we  propose  to  supplement 
our  observations  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  themselves. 
We  shall  only  attempt  to  illustrate 
tho  two  characteristics  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  specially  con- 
spicuous in  the  writings  of  Janius, 
i.e.  his  readiness  of  reply,  and  the 
pointed  directness  of  his  invective. 
The  first  two  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
the  former,  and  the  last  two  the 
latter,  of  these  ch&racteristics,  al- 
though it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  detached 
passages  can  give  but  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  merit  of  a  literary 
production.  A  full  appreciation 
can  only  be  gained  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  whole. 

Junius  to  Sir  WiUiam  Draper  J 
An  academical  education  has  given  yon  ao 
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unlimited  command  orer  the  moBt  beautiful 
figures  of  speech.*  Masks,  hatchets,  racks, 
&Dd  Tipers,  dance  through  your  letters  in 
all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion. 
These  are  the  gloomy  companions  of  a  dis- 
tarbed  imagination;  the  melancholy  mad- 
oess  of  poetry,  without  the  inspiratioo.  I 
will  not  contend  with  you  in  point  of  com- 
position. You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William  ; 
and,  if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write  Latin 
with  almost  as  much  purity  as  English. 
Suffer  me,  then,  for  I  am  a  phi  in  unlettered 
roau,  to  continue  that  style  of  interrogation 
which  suits  my  capacity,  and  to  which,  con- 
sidering the  readiness  of  your  answers,  you 
ought  to  haTe  no  objection.  Even  Mr. 
Biogley  promises  to  answer  if  put  to  the 
torture. 

To  the  Prlnier  of  the  Public 
Advertiser.^ 

Mr.  Home  enlarges  with  rapture  upon 
tho  importance  of  his  services — ^the  dreadful 
battles  which  he  might  have  been  engaged 
in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped.  In 
support  of  the  formidable  description  ho 
quotes  verses  without  mercy.  The  gentle- 
man  deals  in  fiction,  and  naturally  appeals 

tu  the  evidence  of  the  poets He 

talks  to  us  in  high  terms  of  the  gallant  feats 
he  would  have  performed  if  he  had  lived 
iu  the  last  century.  The  unhappy  Charles 
could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living 
princes  have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and 
TMpect    Upon  these   terms    there  is  no 

dan^^er    in   being  a  patriot It  is 

worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees 
the  furious,  persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home 
has  softened  into  moderation.  Men  and 
measures  were  yesterday  his  objects.  To- 
day he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
To-morrow,  I  presume,  both  men  and  mea- 
sures will  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot, 
▼ho  Bo  lat<'ly  scorched  us  in  the  meridian, 
Mnks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is  hardly 
frit  as  he  descends. 

To  the  Bulce  of  Grafton}^ 

Relinquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of 
amendment  to  your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the 
public,  let  me  be  permitted  to  consider  your 
chuacterand  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
cnrious  speculation.  There  is  something  in 
l>oth  which  distinguishes  you  not  only  from 
all  other  ministers,  l>nt  all  other  men  ;  it  is 
not  that  you  do  wrong  by  dnsign,  but.  that 
you  should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It 
is  not  that  your  indolence  and  your  activity 


have  been  equally  misapplied,  but  that 
the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  call 
it,  the  genius  of  your  life,  should  have 
carried  you  through  every  possible  change 
and  contradiction  of  conduct,  without  the 
momontAry  imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue ; 
and  tliat  the  wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency 
should  never  have  betrayed  yon  into  a  wise 
or  honourable  action.  Thia,  I  ownt  gives 
an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well 
as  to  your  disposition.  .  .  . 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of 
some  men  has  made  it  post^ible  for  their 
descendants  to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme 
without  being  degenerate.  Those  of  your 
Grace,  for  instance,  left  no  distressing 
examples  of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate 
piiSterity;  and  you  may  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  an  illustrious  pedigree,  in  which 
heraldry  has  not  left  a  single  good  quality 
upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you.  You 
have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my 
Lord,  than  the  register  of  a  marriage,  or 
any  troublesome  inheritance  of  reputation. 
There  are  some  hereditary  strokes  of 
character  by  which  a  family  may  be  as 
clearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest 
features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  the 
First  lived  and  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles 
tho  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of  another  sorti 
and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century  we  see  their 
different  characters  happily  revived  and 
blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and  severe 
without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety, 
vou  live  like  Charles  the  Second,  without 
oeing  an  amiable  companion ;  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did,  without 
the  reputation  of  a  martyr. 

To  the  same}^ 

My  Lord,  —  If  nature  had  g^ven  you 
an  understanding  qualified  to  keep  pace 
with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  your 
heart,  she  would  have  made  you,  perhaps, 
the  most  formickble  minister  that  ever 
was  employed  under  a  limited  monarch 
to  accomplish  tho  ruin  of  a  free  people. 
When  neither  the  feelings  of  shame,  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of 
punishment,  form  any  bar  to  the  designs  of 
a  minister,  the  people  would  have  too  much 
reason  to  lament  their  condition  if  they  did 
not  find  some  resource  in  the  weakness  of 
his  understanding.  We  owe  it  to  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  that  the  completest  depravity 
of  the  heart  is  sometimes  strangely  united 
with  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  which  counter- 


'  la  the  letter  to  which  this  is  a  reply.  Sir  William  Draper  concludes  with  the  following 
crushing  sarcasm :  •  You  bite  against  a  file ;  cease,  viper !  * 

•  Letter  No.  lo. 

**  Letter  No.  54 ;  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Home. 
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acts  the  most  fayotuite  principles,  and 
makes  the  same  man  treacherous  without 
art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiring. 
The  measures,  for  instance,  in  which  your 
Grace's  actirity  has  been  chiefly  exerted, 
as  they  were  adopted  without  skill,  should 
have  been  conducted  with  more  than  com- 
mon dexterity.  But  truly,  my  Lord,  the 
execution  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design. . . . 

It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  liberty  in  another 
country  which  you  had  persecuted  in  your 
own ;  and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  cor- 
ruption we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  system  except  his  abilities.  In  this 
humble  imitative  line  you  might  long  have 
proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.  You  might 
probably  never  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
being  hated,  and  even  have  been  despised 
with  moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant 
to  be  distinguished;  and  to  a  mind  like 
yours,  there  was  no  other  road  to  fame  but 
by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabrick,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind 

Trust  not  too  far  to  appearances,  by 
which  your  predecessors  hare  been  deceived, 
though  they  have  not  been  injured.  Eren 
the  best  of  princes  may  at  la«t  discover  that 
this  is  a  contention  in  which  everything 
mav  be  lost,  but  nothing  can  be  gained; 
and  as  you  became  minister  by  accident, 
were  adopted  without  choice,  trusted  with- 
out confidence,  and  continued  without  favour, 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion 
presses,  you  will  be  diiscarded  without  even 
the  forms  of  regret.  You  will  then  have 
reason  to  be  thankfol  if  you  arc  permitted 
to  retire  to  that  seat  of  learning  which,  in 
contemplation  of  the  system  of  your  life,  the 
comparative  purity  of  your  manners  with 
those  of  their  high  steward,  and  a  thousand 
other  recommending  circumstances,  has 
chosen  you  to  encourage  the  growing  virtue 
of  their  youth,  and  to  preside  over  their 
education.  "Whenever  the  spirit  of  distri- 
buting prebends  and  bishopricks  shall  have 
depaitea  from  you,  you  will  find  that 
learnM  seminary  perfectly  recovered  from 
the  delirium  of  an  installation,  and,  what  in 
truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a  peaceful 
scene  of  slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation. 
The  venerable  tutors  of  the  university  will 
no  longer  distress  your  modesty  hj  propos- 
ing you  for  a  pattern  to  their  ]^upils.  The 
leamM  dulness  of  declamation  will  be 
silent;  and  even  the  venal  muse,  though 
happiest  in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  know- 
ledge as  to  Jnnius's  identity,  bis 
character  will  always  remain  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation.  Like  a  bril- 
liant meteor,  be  flashed  across  the 


political  horizon  and  vanished  into 
space,  leaving  no  data  upon  which 
to  base  reliable  calculations.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  attacks  upon  him 
must  be  founded  upon  mere  conjec- 
ture, while  attempts  at  his  defence 
must  largely  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation.  The  attacks  upon  the 
character  of  Junius  have  been  often 
exceedingly  capricious  and  unfair. 
With  strange  inconsistency,  critics 
have  abused  him  in  the  strongest 
language  for  expressing  himself  in 
vigorous  terms,  and  have  persist- 
ently misrepresented  him  in  order 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  fact  that  Junius  wrote  anony- 
mously has  perhaps  been  made  the 
most  frequent  pretext  for  impn- 
tations  upon  his  character.  But 
the  soundness  of  a  principle  is 
not  affected  by  the  position  or 
character  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  is  expounded;  and  a  chain  of 
reasoning  is  none  the  less  con* 
elusive,  although  we  cannot  trace 
the  hand  which  fabricates  and  con- 
nects its  ingenious  links.  The  fact 
that  Junius  indulged  in  personal 
attacks  is,  therefore,  the  only  gronnd 
upon  which  the  anonymous  charac- 
ter of  his  writings  can  be  at  all 
condemned. 

The  law  which  demands  that  an 
accuser  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
front the  accused,  and  to  meet  him 
&ce  to  face  without  disguise,  is  so 
obviously  founded  upon  justice  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  it  can 
admit  of  no  exception.  Bnt  it 
cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind 
that  it  was  in  anything  but  ordi- 
nary circumstances  that  the  letters 
of  Junius  appeared.  Although  they 
frequently  assumed  the  form  of 
attacks,  the  letters  were  really,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  a  strictly  defen- 
sive character,  and  in  defensiTe 
warfare  much  must  be  permitted 
to  which  exception  would  other- 
wise be  taken.  An  invading  army 
seeking,  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
to  establish  itself  in  the  heart  of  ft 
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neighbonring  state,  mi^bt  naturally 
be  annoyed  at  the  deadly  fire  poured 
in  upon  its  ranks  ^m  every  shel- 
tering rock  or  tree.  Enraged  at 
the  unexpected  slaughter  inflicted 
by  their  unseen  assailants,  the  in- 
fers might  impatiently  challenge 
them  to  emerge  from  their  protect- 
ing concealment.  *  Come  out,'  they 
might  tauntingly  cry,  '  from  behind 
jour  cowardly  entrenchments  and 
meet  us  boldly  in  the  open  field ! ' 
Bat  the  patriotic  citizens  would 
wisely  answer  *  No !  Wo  are  de- 
fending our  homes  and  households 
from  arbitrary  aggression,  and  we 
will  abandon  nothing  that  can  assist 
us  in  our  sacred  duty.  We  know 
that  our  cause  is  just,  but  we  know 
that  our  strength  is  not  equal  to 
yonrs,  and  we  will  not  be  betrayed 
into  sacrificing,  by  a  foolish  bold- 
ness, our  last  despairing  hope  of 
arresting  your  progress.* 

The  attacks  of  Junius,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  precisely  of  this 
defensive  nature.  The  constitution 
had  suffered  a  daring  invasion,  and 
Jnnius,  with  characteristic  energy, 
threw  himself  into  the  defence. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  his  countrymen 
of  those  rights  which  they  had 
inherited  ftom  their  ancestors. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  the 
contest  to  be  terribly  unequal,  if 
not  entirely  hopeless.  He  saw  ar- 
rayed f^^ainst  him  the  enormous 
inflaence  of  the  Grown  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  saw  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  which 
should  have  been  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  the  people's  rights,  was 
their  most  eager  and  conspicuous 


assailant.  Need  we  wonder  that, 
impressed  with  these  ideas,  he 
shrank  from  relinquishing  the  pro- 
tecting shield  of  his  disguise  ? 

When  we  hear  the  using  of 
strong  language  imputed  to  Junius 
as  a  crime,  we  must  remember  that 
in  this  respect  he  did  not  stand 
alone.  Politics  in  his  day  was  no 
holiday  amusement,  but  a  fiercely, 
and  sometimes  savagely,  contested 
combat.  Politicians  did  not  then 
speak  in  *  bated  breath,'  or  mildly 
insinuate  a  contradiction,  but 
openly  and  unsparingly  denounced 
their  opponents  in  plain  English, 
often  setting  at  naught  the  require- 
ments both  of  etiquette  and  decency. 
Lord  North,  for  instance,  was  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Burke  as  a  State 
Criminal,  against  whom  he  had 
actually  framed  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. Mr.  Fox,  speaking  of  the 
same  minister,  said  that  such  was 
his  opinion  of  him  that  he  should 
deem  it  unsafe  to  be  alone  with 
him  in  a  room;  and,  on  another 
occasion,  referring  to  his  adminis- 
tration, declared  that  he  would 
pursue,  even  to  the  scaffold,  the 
authors  of  the  public  ruin. 

Unfortunately,  the  character  of 
Junius  was  disfigured  by  graver 
faults  than  occasional  exuberance 
of  language.  The  deliberate,  deter- 
mined malignity  with  which  he 
pursued  the  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment must  always  be  condemned. 
We  may,  indeed,  find  some  ex. 
planation,  although  certainly  not  an 
excuse,  for  this  implacable  animosity 
in  the  unparalleled  excitement  which 
at  this  time  prevailed  throughout 
political  circles.*^  The  political 
temperature  was  at  fever  heat,  and 


'^  The  following  incident  will  show  the  unexnmpled  intensity  to  which  this  political 
excitement  attained: — ^When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  Lord  Chatham,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  illness,  made  his  appearance  in  parliament,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
iddrees  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  he  called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  nation, 
re&rring  especially  to  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  and  concluding  his  speech  with 
the  iamous  declaration  '  that  where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins.'  The  eloquence  of 
thb  veteran  orator  produced  at  least  one  striking  efiect.  Lord  Camden,  although  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  therefore,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Government,  rose  and  supported 
I^rd  Chatham's  amendment,  declaring  that  he  had  too  long  given  by  his  silence  a  tacit 
^^sseDt  to  measures  that  he  abhorred,  and  that  he  would  do  so  no  longer.    His  dismissal 
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an  almost  savage  ferocity  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  result. 
Strangely  enough,  Junius  himself, 
so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the 
-vindictive  hatred  which  his  writings 
sometimes  display,  seems  to  have 
adopted  it  intentionally  from  a  per- 
verted sense  of  public  duty.  '  For 
my  own  part,'  he  says,  '  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  those  pru- 
dent forms  of  decorum,  those  gentle 
rules  of  discretion,  which  some  men 
endeavour  to  unite  with  the  conduct 
of  the  greatest  and  most  hazardous 
affairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of 
an  honourable  cause,  I  would  take 
a  decisive  part.  I  should  scorn  to 
provide  for  a  future  retreat,  or  to 
keep  terms  with  a  man  who  pre- 
serves no  measures  with  the  public. 
Neither  the  abject  submission  of 
deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  nor  even  the  sacred  shield 
of  cowardice,  should  protect  him. 
I  would  pursue  him  through  life, 
and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my 
abilities  to  preserve  the  perishable 
infamy  of  his  name,  and  make  it 
immortal.**' 

As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
this  spirit  of  uncompromising 
hostility  frequently  betrayed  Junius 
into  other  equally  serious  errors.  He 
was  far  too  ready  to  impute  un- 
worthy motives  to  his  opponents, 
and  far  too  eager  to  make  charges 
on  the  strength  of  mere  suspicion ; 
and  while  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  put  forth  accusa- 
tions knowing  them  to  be  false,  it 
is  certain  that  he  ofben  displayed  a 
most  unworthy  reluctance  to  with- 
draw them  when  they  were  proved 


to  be  unfounded.  This  uuscra- 
pulousness  in  making  charges,  and 
lack  of  courage  or  honesty  to 
acknowledge  mistakes,  can  hardly 
be  censured  in  too  emphatic  terms. 
The  influence  possessed  by  a  popular 
writer  is  a  trust  which  involves 
a  grave  responsibility,  and  which 
should  be  exercised  with  the  most 
conscientious  circumspection.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  a  contemporaneous 
writer  cannot  possibly  have  access 
to  many  sources  of  information 
which  are  open  to  his  successors, 
and  he  may  thus  arrive  at  many 
erroneous  conclusions,  and  form 
many  harsh  and  unjust  judgments, 
without  deserving  any  blame.  In 
the  heat  and  hurry  of  political  life, 
action  must  frequently  be  taken  upon 
very  imperfect  information.  The 
occasion  is  urgent — the  necessity  is 
pressing — and  time  will  not  permit 
of  a  full  investigation.  To  delay 
a  decision  until  it  could  be  ir- 
refragably  accurate,  would  be  to 
delay  it  until  it  was  as  certainly 
useless.  A  certain  measure  of  mis- 
construction, and  apparent  mis- 
representation, may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  inevitable  in 
political  discussion. 

The  complete  disinterestedness 
of  Junius' s  services  deprives  even 
the  gravest  of  his  errors  of  much 
of  their  odium.  While  justice  de- 
mands that  blame  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  all  who  transgress  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  or  fairness,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  allot 
this  blame  without  discrimination. 
It  would  be — not  justice — but  the 


from  office  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  startling  statement,  bnt  such  vas  tlit» 
state  of  public  feeline  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  accept  the  vacant  post,  and  for  some 
time  the  nation  beheld  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  going- 
a-begging  for  an  owner.  At  length  the  Attorney-Grenoral,  Mr.  Yorke,  after  strong  and 
repeated  solicitation  by  the  king  himself,  was  persuaded  to  take  the  appointxtieot. 
although  he  had  previously  promised  his  brother,  the  Karl  of  Hardwicke,  that  he  wonld 
refuse.  Calling  at  his  brother's  house  to  explain  his  motives,  Mr.  Yorke  was  refo^ 
admittance.  Distressed  beyond  measure  at  Uiis  foretaste  of  the  treatment  he  nught 
expect  from  his  former  acquaintance,  the  unhappy  man  went  home  and  committed  suicido. 
After  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  the  Great  Seal  was  placed  in  commission,  and  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  remained  vacant  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
"  Letter  No.  36. 
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grossest  injustice,  to  apply  the  same 
standard  of  condemn ation  to  the 
writer  whose  zeal  for  his  country's 
service  betrays  him  into  excess,  and 
the  mercenary  scribbler  who  seeks, 
by  the  studied  yiolence  of  his 
attacks,  to  secure  a  pension  for  his 
services  or  a  bribe  for  his  silence. 
The  ardent  patriot  who  allows  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  to  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
criticism  must  indeed  be  censured, 
bnt  the  censure  should  be  widely 
different  from  that  awarded  to 
the  unscrupulous  pamphleteer  who 
hopes  to  make  his  writings  saleable 
bj  making  them  slanderous. 

In  this  respect  the  character  of 
Junius  stands  entirely  clear.  From 
first  to  last  he  never  received  a 
single  farthing  for  his  writings. 
With  a  sense  of  justice  highly  to 
be  commended,  the  printer  re- 
peatedly offered  to  divide  with  him 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
or  to  subscribe  the  amount  to  any 
charity  that  he  liked  to  name ;  but 
Junius  not  only  uniformly  declined 
these  offers,  but  even  volunteered 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
lawsuit  in  which  Woodfall  became 
engaged.  The  only  compensation 
of  any  kind  which  he  permitted 
himself  to  receive  was  a  present  of 
three  sets  of  his  own  letters. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
actuating  motive  of  Junius  was  a 
sincere  desire  for  his  country's 
welfare.  Every  page  of  his  writings 
exhibits  in  the  strongest  light  this 
patriotic  spirit.  Conceiving  the 
national  liberties  to  be  placed  in 
serious  danger,  he  determined  to 
consecrate  his  brilliant  talents  to 
the  cause  of  their  defence.  With 
all  the  energy  of  an  enthusiast  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  self-appointed 
<»Bk,  and  continued  for  years,  with 
remarkable  success,  to  vindicate 
the  imperilled  rights  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

That  he  over-estimated  the  extent 
of  the  danger  we,  who  are  able  to 


look  calmly  back  upon  the  scene, 
can  readily  perceive.  We  know 
that  the  ministers  whom  he  attacked 
were  not  the  monsters  of  iniquity 
that  he  depicted,  nor  were  the 
judges  the  servile  instruments  of 
the  court  that  he  supposed;  and 
we  may  venture  to  suspect  that 
even  the  decision  concerning  the 
Middlesex  election,  though  un- 
doubtedly  of  immense  importance, 
did  not  involve  the  risk  of  national 
extinction  as  Junius  appeared  to 
imagine. 

This  tendency  to  exaggerate  would 
seem  to  be  an  inseparable  attendant 
upon  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
The  age  of  chivalry  was  but  an  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
the  tinge  of  extravagance  which  led 
the  crusaders  to  attach  supreme 
importance  to  the  fate  of  a  strange 
and  distant  city  was  not  an  isolated 
accident,  but  the  natural  expression 
of  an  universal  law.  The  burning 
energy  which  alone  can  carry  an 
enterprise  through  to  triumphant 
success  has  never  yet  been  found 
united  with  the  sober  judgment 
which  calculates,  with  calm  pre- 
cision, the  exact  value  of  the  object 
in  view.  To  say  that  Junius  formed 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  objects  for  which 
he  contended,  is  simply  to  say  that 
he  did  not  furnish  the  solitary  ex- 
ception to  an  otherwise  universal 
rule. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  considered 
that  much  in  the  letters  of  Junius 
that  may  appear  to  us  exaggeration 
owes  this  appearance  solely  to  the 
prosperous  issue  of  his  own  exer- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  the  greatest 
triumph  of  genius  to  succeed  in 
falsifying  its  own  predictions.  If 
the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Junius 
have  not  been  realised ;  if  the  rights 
of  electors  are  still  intact,  and 
privilege  of  parliament  is  no  longer 
invoked  to  disfranchise  an  ob* 
noxious  constituency ;  if  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  unmolested,  and 
the  verdicts  of  juries  retain  their 
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duo  signifioaDce ;   if  tho  House  of  to  the  lot  of  Junius  to  be  one  of 

Commons  has  ceased  to  be  corrupt  the  pioneers  of  the  army  of  progress, 

and  the  Grown  to  be  aggressive ;  or  to  lead  a  forward  march  against 

it  is  to  the  efforts  of  Junius  and  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy.  Bat 

those  with  whom  he  laboured  that  his  post  was  one  of  equal  hononr 

we  are  largely    indebted    for   the  and  equal  danger.     The  friends  of 

transformation.  freedom  were  called  upon  to  protect 

The  never-ceasing   conflict    be-  their  own  positions,   and   Junius 

tween   liberty   and   despotism   as-  came  forward  to  stimulate  the  de- 

sumes  an  endless  variety  of  phases,  fence.     With  what  earnestness  and 

and     demands     a     correspondiug  ability  he  discharged  this  duty  his 

diversity  of  service.    It  did  not  faU  writings  suflBciently  show. 

J.  M.  Haweims. 
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THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

No  longer  any  choice  remains; 

All  beanty  now  I  view, 
All  bliss  that  womankind  contains, 

Completely  summ'd  in  you. 

Your  stature  marks  the  proper  height ; 

Your  hair  the  finest  shade; 
Complexion — Loye  himself  aright 

Each  varying  tint  hath  laid. 

No  longer  8fc, 

Your  voice — ^the  very  tone  and  pitch 

Whereto  my  heart  replies ! 
Blue  eyes,  or  black,  or  hazel, — ^which 

Are  best?     Yottr-colour*d  eyes. 

No  longer  §cc. 

Your  manners,  gestures,  being  of  you. 

Most  easily  excel. 
Have  you  defects  ?     I  love  them  too, 

I  love  yourself  so  well. 

No  longer  8fc, 

To  me,  once  careworn,  veering,  vext, 
Kind  fate  my  Queen  hath  sent; 

In  full  allegiance,  unperplext, 
I  live  in  sweet  content. 

No  longer  any  choice  remains; 

All  beauty  now  I  view, 
All  bliss  that  womankind  contains^ 

Completely  summed  in  you. 


^■^^ 
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THE  SOUTHERN   STATES  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

[second   ABTICLE.] 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 


IN  a  previous  paper  the  political 
and  social  changes  wrought  in 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  by  the  late  war  were  rapidly 
passed  under  review ;  and  a  general 
idea  given  of  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  population, 
white  and  black.  It  is  proposed  in 
this  paper  to  take  an  equally  rapid 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  aspect  of  the 
same  section,  as  affected  by  the 
same  causes  ;  although  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect,  owing  to  the 
restricted  limits  of  a  magazine 
article. 

The  South  has  been  indeed  re- 
volutionised, but  in  a  shape  far 
different  from  that  which  the  men 
who  engineered  that  disastrous 
movement  —  culminating  in  civil 
war,  and  closing  in  defeat — ever 
imagined  or  dreamed.  Equally 
unexpected  have  been  these  results 
to  the  Northern  agitators.  This 
revolution  has  been  an  industrial 
as  well  as  a  political  one,  and 
promises  to  result  more  to  the 
benefit  of  the  vanquished  than  of 
the  victor.  During  the  nine  years 
which  have  followed  the  war,  the 
South  has  been  passing  through  a 
transition  stage ;  the  full  develop- 
ment which  is  to  follow,  no  mortal 
judgment  yet  can  scan,  or  even  con- 
jecture. The  relative  character  and 
attitude  of  North  and  South  seem 
rapidly  reversing  themselves ;  and 
while  the  latter  is  displaying  the 
new  qualities  of  thrift,  enterprise, 
care,  and  caution,  the  former  seems 
to  have  caught  up  the  cast-off 
mantle  of  reckless  expenditure  and 
want  of  care  for  the  morrow — as 
well  as  absorption  in  one  idea — once 
the  most  salient  characfceristics  of 
*  her  sister.' 

There  is  now  no  part  of  the  world 
where  economy,  frugality,  and  the 


*  pay-as-you-go  '  principle,  ore  more 
strictly  practised  by  all  classes,  than 
throughout  this  whole  Southern 
country,  where  improvidence  used 
formerly  to  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Luxurious  living 
among  the  former  rich  has  ceased ; 
the  carriage  and  horses,  once  con. 
sidered  a  necessity,  have  become 
rarities,  even  in  the  cities;  and 
labour  has  ceased  to  be  the  badge 
of  a  servile  class  and  condition. 
Ask  the  great  Northern  dry-goods 
dealers,  Stewart  and  Clafiin,  who 
have  been  their  best  cash  customers 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  their 
answer  will  be,  *  The  Southern 
merchants  !  they  "  pay  as  they  go  " 
now-a-days — buying  for  cash,  or  on 
short  credit — and  they  sell  as  thej 
buy.'  Such  is  the  statement 
actually  made  recently  by  these 
high  authorities,  our  merchant 
princes  of  the  New  World. 

The  credit  system,  so  universallj 
practised  and  so  greatly  abased 
throughout  the  Southern  country  in 
former  days,  has  vanished  with 
the  other  cherished  'institutions' 
of  that  section  which  created  and 
sustained  it.  Suffering  as  she  has 
done,  and  enduring  losses  which 
would  have  beggai^  and  crushed 
any  less  productive  region,  and  less 
energetic  people,  the  South  is  not 
appealing  informd  pauperis  to  her 
apparently  more  prosperous  sister 
to-day,  nor  threatened  like  her  with 
any  paralysis  of  industry.  For 
while  the  recent  financial  panic  at 
the  North  shook  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Northern  credit,  stopped 
the  mills,  threw  tens  of  thousands 
of  working  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, m^e  millionaires  bank- 
rupt^ put  national  bankers  like 
Jay  Cooke  and  Henry  Clews  in 
liquidation,  and  convulsed  the 
great   cities    of   the    North    with 
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dread  of  an  impending,  and  perhaps 
internecine,  conflict  between  capital 
and  labour — scarce  a  ripple  of  this 
great  wave  was  felt  at  the  South, 
where  no  great  failures  were  chroni- 
cled, no  great  houses  suspended, 
no  great  number  of  labourers  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and,  save  in  the 
temporary  depreciation  of  the  price 
of  her  great  staples,  not  even  the 
ground  swell  of  the  great  storm 
was  experienced.  The  New  York 
Express  at  the  time  noted  this  re- 
markable fact,  citing  ono  of  its  mani- 
festations thus : 

It  is  a  gignificant  fact  that,  while  the 
Northern  factories  are  dosing  their  doors 
or  working  on  short  time,  those  in  the 
South  are  pushing  production  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit,  and  are  cheered  by  the  most 
encouraging  prospects : 

sustaining  its  general  statement  by 
reference    to    the   Tennessee,    Co- 
lumbus (Georgia)   cotton  mills,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  Southern 
States,  in  which  millions  of  capital 
and  thousands  of  operatives  were 
employed,  which  not  only  did  not 
suspend    operations,    as    did    the 
Northern,  but  did  not  even  shorten 
sail  under  the  storm.     Neither  did 
any  of  the  other  manufacturing  or 
mining  industries,  into  which  the 
Southern  people  have  gone  so  largely 
since  the  war,  suffer  &om  the  same 
cause.    These  are  facts,  not  fancies  ; 
and  corroborated  by  Northern  wit- 
nesses. They  may  be  only  straws,  yet 
they  show  the  drift  of  the  current. 
The  great  industrial  movement,  now 
rising  steadily  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  Southern  country  (where  not 
repulsed  by  carpet-bags  and  negro 
domination),   is  of  threefold   cha- 
racter —  agricultural,    mechanical, 
and  manu&cturing  (the  last  head 
comprising    the    development    of 
mineral  wealth  also),   and  in  each 
aod  all  of  these  various  forms  of 
prodaction    the    Southern     States 
have  made  and  are  making  great 
onward  strides  in  the  right  direction 
—promising  a    much   greater  de- 
velopment in  an  early  future. 

TOL.  X. — KO.   LVII.      NEW   SERIES. 


The  agricultural  development  of 
the  Southern  lands,  as  before  stated, 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  crippled 
and  contracted  by  the  '  institution  ** 
of  slavery,  which  was  necessarily 
exclusive  in  its  character,  and  could 
not  permit  either  the  introduction 
of  any  new  class  of  labourers,  nor 
permit  the  planters  to  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  those   mechanical    appli- 
ances   which,  under   free    labour,, 
simplify  and  cheapen  agricultural 
processes.     The  intelligent  planter 
and  farmer  of  our  day  have  brought 
both  chemical  research  and  steam 
power  to  the  help  of  nature  and  of 
muscle,   and  have   thus  increased 
the  amount  of  production  on  a  given 
area  immensely,  at  a  great  reduction 
of  cost,  both  in  labour  and  wages. 
The  fertilisers  and  the  agricultural 
machines  have  revolutionised  Adam's  • 
old  employment.     Through  the  dis- 
covery and  utilisation  of  her  marl* 
beds  and  phosphates,  the  South  ha» 
procured  the  best  fertilisers  on  the- 
spot,  and  is  actually  now  exporting 
them  to  the   tune  of   millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  from  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  alone.     She  is 
also  introducing  and  using  steam 
ploughs,  steam  cultivators,  reapers, 
sowers,    Ac.,'  and  diminishing  tho 
need  of  human  hands  sable  or  white. 
The  productive  power  of  the  South 
may  be  increased  one  hundred  fold 
above  the  production  of  her  most 
palmy  era,  when  absolute  mistress 
of  the  hands  of  her  four  millions  of 
slKves,  now  freed  men,  by  calling  to 
her  aid  the  power  of  steam,  which  her 
hills,  fall  of  coal,  can  most  cheaply 
produce.     For  ten  pounds  of  coal 
converted  into  steam-power  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  strong  man's  work 
for  a  whole  day ;  and  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  coal  will  produce  the  same 
results  as  his  whole  month's  labour  F' 
The   comparative  cost  of  the  two* 
forces  may  easily  be  estimated ;  and 
the  Southern  planters,  having  dis* 
covered   that   through  the  use  of 
fertilisers  and  steam  they  can  render- 
themselves  independent,  to  a  greafc 
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degree,  of  the  more  costly  and  nn- 
certain  labour  of  the  liberated  negro, 
are  eking  out  his  shortcomings  and 
exactions  by  means  of  these  potential 
agencies,  in  combination  with  the 
labour  of  themselves  and  their 
children.  That  this  was  not  done 
earlier,  was  more  their  misfortune 
than  their  fault.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  slavery  was  a 
Southern '  inheritance  bequeathed 
them  by  their  British  progenitors, 
and  sloughed,  and^o^  cff  to  tbem,  by 
their  Northern  brethren,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  therefore 
unpopular  at  the  North,  whose 
climate  and  soil  were  unsuited  to 
negro  labour.  So  long  as  the  safety 
of  this  '  peculiar  institution '  com- 
pelled the  Southern  planter  jea- 
lously to  exclude  all  other  labour, 
drawn  either  from  the  free  labour- 
ing population  of  the  North,  or 
from  foreign  immigration — forcing 
him  to  build  up  a  Chinese  wall 
against  the  outside  world,  hostile 
to  that  system — just  so  long  the 
slovenly  and  wasteful  system  of 
cultivation,  incidental  to  slave  la- 
bour, had  to  be  persevered  in, 
not  from  blindness,  but  from 
necessity;  and  the  area  had  to  be 
restricted  to  the  limits  within  which 
slave  labour  could  profitably  be 
employed.  Moreover,  even  under 
this  slovenly  system  the  profits  of 
the  Southern  pla.nter  were  so  large, 
and  the  white  proprietors  owning 
lands  so  sparse,  that  they  were 
content  to  4et  well  alone;'  and 
confident  of  their  tenure  in  slave 
property,  and  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  supply,  made  no  per- 
ceptible progress  or  change  in  that 
culture  for  the  decade  succeeding 
the  war.  But  after  the  waters  of 
that  deluge  subsided — after  having 
swept  away  that  cherished  *  institu- 
tion,' which  they  had  deemed 
immovable — when  the  negro  was 
no  longer  the  property  of  the 
planter,  and  bound  to  obey  him, 
but  only  a  hireling  or  co-worker 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  which 


often  interpreted  freedom  as  mean- 
ing  absolute  idleness — then  indeed 
'  a  new  departure '  had  to  be  taken. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  changes, 
the  great  plantations  had  either  to 
be  subdivided  into  small  fimns— 
worked  '  on  shares '  (i.e.  by  dividing 
the  profits  of  the  crop  with  the 
labourers,  the  proprietor  furnishing 
the  capital) — or  cultivated  only  in 
p^,  owing  to  the  impossibiUty  of 
procuring,  hiring,  or  paying  for  the 
labour  of  the  emancipated  slave,  at 
the  unreasonable  rates  he  demanded 
from  his  former  master,  who,  he 
believed,  could  not  do  without  him. 
These  exactions,  made  on  men 
whose  facilities  both  of  cash  and 
credit  had  been  so  fearfully  reduced 
by  the  changed  order  of  things, 
could  not,  of  course,  be  responded 
to,  and  drove  many  to  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  among  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  families  of  the  Sonth, 
whose  names  had  become  historic 
in  the  annals  of  their  respective 
States.  But  the  strongest  among 
them  survived  the  deluge,  and  the 
landed  property  of  the  South,  to- 
day,  is  still  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  her  old  landed  gentry,  or 
white  native  population — ^neither 
outsider  nor  negro  having  to  any 
extent  become  landed  proprietors. 
The  'carpet-bagger,'  coming  only 
to  plunder,  and  never  designing  to 
stay  permanently  in  the  midst  of  a 
community  he  had  despoiled,  never 
has  sought  to  hold  land;  and  the 
negro  has  neither  had  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  means  to  do  so.  Hence 
— strange  as  it  may  seem — the 
great  bulk  of  the  landed  estate  ia 
still  held  in  Southern  hands. 

As  before  stated,  a  new  era  in 
Southern  planting  has  commenced, 
which  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  the 
old  system,  and  has  already  pro- 
duced results  as  gratifying  as  they 
were  unexpected. 

While  the  chaos  and  confusion  of 
*  reconstruction '  were  going  on, 
during  the  first  four  years  succeed- 
ing  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities 
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under  a  nominal  peace,  no  progress 
oonid  be  hoped  or  e^qiected.  But 
as  a  gallant  ship  half-wrecked  bj  a 
gaddmi  sqnall  rights  herself  and 
resumes  her  track,  so  the  South, 
after  her  four  years  of  bloody 
struggle  and  sncceeding  four  years 
of  pupilage  under  the  legislation  of 
her  Norfcnern  conquerors,  righted 
herself  and  'steadied  with  an  up- 
right keel'  the  moment  a  part  of 
the  terrible  strain  and  pressure 
was  removed.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  the  changed  condition  of 
things  was  to  cause  the  Southern 
white  man  to  pull  off  his  own  coat, 
and,  with  his  children,  go  into  the 
fields,  and  take  hold  of  the  plough 
I  handles,  as  well  as  of  the  'shovel 
I  and  the  hoe,'  disdainfully  laid  down 
I  hy  the  *  Uncle  Neds '  and  *  Uncle 
I  Toms*  of  reality,  who  are  by  no 
means  like  those  characters  as 
painted  in  song  and  fiction. 

The  emancipated  negro,  grown 
snddenly  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to 
work,  at  first  gave  the  planter  much 
trouble  ;  working  intermittently  as 
suited  his  own  pleasure  or  con- 
Tenience,  and  exacting  as  high  pay 
as  he  could  from  the  known  or 
supposed  necessities  of.  his  former 
master,  who,  he  thought,  could  not 
do  without  him.  Hence  a  lai^ 
class  of  the  white  population  of  the 
South,  never  called  upon  to  do 
manual  labour  in  the  fields  before, 
manfully  stripped  to  their  work; 
and  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  which  has  so  per* 
plexed  the  foreign  mind,  viz.  the 
onexpected  magnitude  of  Southern 
crops  for  the  last  three  seasons, 
I  under  exceptionally  unfavourable 
i  circumstances — proving  the  South- 
ern people  to  be  no  race  of  sluggards 
or  of  Sybarites,  as  it  has  pleased 
domestic  slanderers,  or  their  foreign 
echoes,  to  stigmatise  them  here- 
tofore, either  in  mahce  or  in  igno- 
rance. 

True  it  is,  that  the  Southern  man, 
unlike  his  Northern  *  brother,'  never 
has  worked  for  the  mere  love  of  it. 


for  Ood  hath  not  'made  him  so.' 
Climate,  custom,  and  training  have 
made  him  love  ease  and  luxury 
better  than  labour;  yet  under  the 
pressure  of  his  clumged  fortunes, 
he  has  proved  what  he  is  capable 
of,  and  redeemed  his  reputation  for 
true  manliness,  rising  superior  to 
'  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous Fortune ' — ^grappling  with  and 
subduing  her.  Although  the  area 
of  land  now  under  actual  cultiva- 
tion in  the  cotton  States  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  much  of  the  old 
plantations  lying  waste  for  the 
time,  and  although  in  three  or  four 
of  these  States  the  emancipated 
slaves,  in  very  considerable  num- 
bers, will  not  and  do  not  work  in 
the  fields,  except  in  a  very  inter- 
mittent and  uncertain  kind  of  way, 
living  by  open  or  secret  spoliation 
of  their  white  neighbours,  their 
women  shirking  labour  when  they 
can ;  yet  the  Southern  crops  now 
exceed  in  quantity  and  value  the 
period  preceding  the  war,  when 
every  negro  was  compelled  to  work, 
and  did  so  faithfully  both  from 
habit  and  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  already 
assigned  for  this  phenomenon,  viz. 
the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of 
manual  labour  into  the  fields,  there 
must  also  be  assigned  another 
cause,  the  employment  of  ferti- 
lisers and  a^cultural  implements, 
producing  a  greater  yield  from  a 
smaller  area  of  culture,  and  with  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  labour 
and  expenditure.  Both  on  the 
cotton  fields  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana,  this  cause  and  effect  are 
plainly  perceptible  to  the  intelligent 
enquirer. 

What  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  South  really  are  (undeveloped 
as  they  still  remain)  may  be  judged 
by  a  recapitulation  of  the  actual 
yield  of  the  single  State  of  Louisiana 
while  held  *in  durance  vile'  by 
the  carpet-bag  and  negro  regime 
still  in  possession  of  her    capital, 
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and  crippling  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  her  people. 

Taking  the  United  States  census 
of  1870  as  our  authority,  we  find 
that  through  the  fertility  of  her 
soil  and  the  genial  character  of  her 
climate  she  produces  larger  values 
upon  comparatively  less  labour  than 
almost  any  similar  extent  of  arable 
territory  in  the  world,  outside  of 
the  Egyptian  Delta.  Here  are  the 
weights  and  values  taken  from  the 
census  giving  a  single  year's  yield : 


Value 

C5otton 

.  350,832  bales 

.    ^35,000,000 

Sugar 

.  100,000  bhds. 

12,500,000 

Molasses  , 

,     75,000  bis. 

4,500.000 

Bice    .     . 

55,000  hbds. 
Total      . 

2,500,000 

•   j?54.5oo,ooo 

Giving  an  aggregate  value  of  up- 
wards of  54,000,000  dollars  or 
ii,ooo,oooZ.  annually  for  her  agri- 
cultural products,  without  reckon- 
ing any  others.  Estimating  the 
cotton  crop  alone  of  the  Southern 
States,  averaging  now  4,000,000 
bales  per  annum,  it  represents  a 
cash  value  of  at  least  400,000,000 
dollars,  or  8o,ooo,ooo2.  in  hard 
cash. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  la- 
ment over  dwindled  resources  on 
such  a  showing  as  this,  restricted 
as  it  is  to  a  single  article  of  pro- 
duction in  universal  demand,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  other 
products  almost  as  valuable.  Yet 
so  strong  are  cant  and  prejudice, 
that  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these 
there  are  still  *more  hearsehke 
dirges  than  carols  '  constantly  sung 
over  the  South,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  since 
the  war,  in  the  introduction  of 
foreign  labour  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  negro,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  '  heathen  Chinee  ' 
has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere. 
More  intelligent  and  active  than 
the  negro,  and  naturally  more  in- 
dustrious,, he  has  proved  faithless 


and  unreliable  on  the  Southero 
plantations,  as  well  as  difficult  to 
manage.  Neither  verbal  nor  written 
contracts  bind  him,  and  flight  save^ 
him  from  legal  compulsion.  The 
planters  generally  pronounce  against 
the  Chinaman,  even  could  he  be 
had  in  sufficient  numbers,  which  is 
now  dubious ;  while  the  impolicy 
of  mongrelising  the  population  bj 
further  admixture  is  more  than 
doubtfal.  Of  all  the  experiments 
made,  that  of  introducing  the  Span- 
ish Gallicians  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  its  results.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  useful  class  coald 
be  obtained  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  while  English,  Irish,  and 
German  immigration,  except  to  Vir- 
ginia  and  Texas,  it  has  as  yet  been 
impossible  to  secure,  although  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  it 
and  will  be  more  methodically 
essayed  hereafter.  Hence  the  chief 
dependence  during  this  generation 
must  be  upon  the  native  population, 
white  and  black,  with  some  rein- 
forcements from  Europe  when  tbe 
political  and  financial  condition  of 
tho  Southern  country  improve. 

As  before  stated,  the  ^dedman  or 
emancipated  negro  has  not  become, 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  a  landed 
proprietor,  although  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi  negroes  have 
and  hold  the  lands  of  former  pro- 
prietors, in  most  cases  withoat 
cultivating  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  as  to  the  once  fertile  Sea 
Island  cotton  and  rice  plantations 
of  South  Carolina  on  the  sea  coasts 
of  which  the  owners  were  violently 
despoiled,  and  the  negroes  put  in 
forcible  possession.  These  lands 
are  relapsing  into  jungle  and  wastes, 
and  the  negroes,  living  by  fishing 
and  hunting,  going  back  to  primi- 
tive barbarism,  becoming  the  out- 
laws of  civilisation.  In  Mississippi 
some  are  doing  better ;  the  planta- 
tion of  the  ex-President  of  tbe 
Southern  Confederacy  being  now 
owned  and  worked  by  his  and  his 
brother'sformerslaves.  Yetthesearo 
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bat  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule — 
the  negro  having  abandoned  even  the 
system  of  working  on  shares  with 
the  white  proprietors,  which  he  first 
attempted,  and  contenting  himself 
with  exacting  the  highest  possible 
wages  he  can  from  his  former 
master  for  the  smallest  modicum  of 
work  he  can  contrive  to  give  for  it, 
in  those  States  where  his  numerical 
fioperiority  gives  him  the  control  ^ 
of  the  elective  franchise,  and  conse-  * 
quent  choice  of  the  judges  and 
magistrates  who  enforce  contracts. 
Throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  South,  however,  the  negro  now 
again  begins  to  work  cheerfully 
and  well  ex  necessitate  rei ;  Federal 
aid  and  charity  having  been  with- 
drawn, which  alone  permitted 
his  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
idleness,  so  dear  to  his  nature,  of 
which  the  West  Indies  give  the 
best  illustration  to  the  British 
mind. 

But  space  warns  us  to  pass  to 
other  topics. 

The  strides  the  South  is  making 
in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  industries  are  so  great  as  to 
threaten  a  serious  competition  with 
her  enterprising  Northern   neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  with  those  foreign 
producers  who  have  hitherto  sup- 
plied her  wants.    When  the  famous 
vStatesman  of  Massachusetts,  Daniel 
Webster,  visited  the  South  twenty 
years  since,  he  indulged  in  the  boast 
to  his  Southern  audience,  'that  while 
his  people  did  not  wish  to  be  consi- 
dered as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  their  Southern  brethren, 
they  yet  hoped  to   continue  their 
hewers  of  ice  and  coolers  of  water 
in  perpetuity.*    Yet  even  that  hope 
has  proved  illusive,  for  of  late  New 
Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities 
have  taken  to  the  manufacture  of 
their  own  ice  by  machines  of  their 
own  construction,  and  that  boasted 
monopoly  of  the -North  is  fast  de- 
caying.   Even  as  actual  *  hewers  of 
wood'  the  Yankees  have  lost  ground 
since  the  war;  that  labour  being 


rapidly  in  course  of  transference 
from  the  shores  of  Maine  and  New 
England  to  the  Gulf  and  Southern 
Atlantic  coasts — that  almost  virgin 
lumber  region  now  attracting  great 
attention,  and  employing  capital 
and  labour  largely  with  immense 
results.  Yet  these  are  but  small 
illustrations  of  an  industrial  move- 
ment covering  a  wider  field,  and 
involving  vastly  more  important 
results.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
cotton  manufacturo  throughout  the 
region  wherein  the  cotton  is  grown, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  so  long  neglected 
in  the  same  section,  to  which  Nature 
has  been  no  step-dame,  are  still  more 
worthy  of  notice,  having  almost 
escaped  attention  or  comment  thus 
far,  even  in  the  United  States,  until 
very  recently,  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  both  industries  has 
awakened  the  inl^rest  and  anxiety 
of  Northern  manufacturers. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
manufacturing  movements  in  all 
branches  of  industry  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  the  following  table 
is  presented,  extracted  from  the 
figures  in  the  United  States  census 
of  1870 : 


states 


Alabama .  .  . 
Arkansas  .  . 
Florida  .  .  . 
Georgia  .  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
Missiarippi  .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
TennesMo  .  . 
Texas  .... 
Virginia  .  .  . 
West  Viiginla  . 
Louisiana    .    . 


Total 


Capital 
employed 


1,783^13 
1,679,630 

«3.93o.iaS 
26,438,729 
4.5oi.7»4 
8,X40.473 
5,400,4x8 
XS.595.»9S 
5,384,110 

i«i4S5.490 
11,084,530 
»8.3»3.974 


Aggregate 
value  of 
products 


$13,040,644 
4,639,334 
4*685403 
31,196,115 
76,593.6»3 
8,154.758 
19,031.337 
9,858,981 
34.363,030 
ii.5«7i3<« 
38,364.3aa 
34,103,301 
34,061,905 


$136,381,333  $299,587,835  300,694 


No.  of 
opexa- 
tlfes 
em- 
ployed 


8348 
3i9o6 
a»749 

44.860 
S.94X 

13,63a 
8,141 

19,413 
7.927 

26,974 

11,672 

30.07' 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  capital 
employed  rises  toabout  27,000,000?., 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  to  about 
double  that  amount.     This  is  not  a 
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bad  sbowing  for  States  popularly 
believed  to  be  purely  and  exclusively 
agricaltnral,  especially  wben  the 
novelty  of  this  form  of  labour  and 
production  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, for  until  very  recently 
the  popular  belief  was  right. 

The  Northern  States  produce 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  used 
on  the  globe,  of  which  aboat  one- 
fifth  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  —  Great  Britain 
more  than  doubling  American  con- 
sumption. 

Great  as  is  the  produce  of  manu- 
fiiotured  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
its  rise  and  growth  have  been  more 
recent  and  rapid  tlian  most  well- 
informed  persons  imagine,  al- 
though as  early  as  1814  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  this  direction  in 
Massachusetts.  The  adventurous 
pioneer  was  young  Lowell,  of  Bos- 
ton, who,  having  been  made  a 
prisoner  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and 
taken  to  England,  was  so  struck 
with  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
and  Hargreaves  as  applied  to  British 
manufactures  that,  on  his  return 
after  the  war,  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  home.  Bringing  back  with 
him  a  Scotchman,  Samuel  Slater 
by  name,  he  selected  Waltham  on 
Charles  River,  near  Boston,  as  the 
site  of  his  mill ;  and  from  this  grain 
of  mustard  seed  sprang  up  the 
forest  of  factories  which  have  so 
enriched  New  England  on  the  other 
hemisphere.  This  was  in  18 14. 
From  that  day  the  New  England 
States,  rivalled  only  by  New  York 
and  a  few  other  Northern  States, 
have  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of 
this  great  source  of  wealth;  al- 
though as  recently  as  1810  the 
manufactured  products  of  Virginia 
exceeded  those  of  Massachusetts  in 
value  ^[5,500,000  or  i,ioo,oooL  per 
annum.  The  enterprise  and  energy 
of  one  man,  seconded  by  that  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  has, 
for  the  last  half-century,  nuide  the 
South  tributary  to  the  North  for  an 


article  made  from  the  produce  of 
the  former's  soil,  and  which,  expe- 
rience now  proves,  can  be  more 
easily  and  cheaply  manufactDred  at 
or  near  the  spot  of  its  production. 
This  is  now  confessed  by  the  more 
far-seeing  among  the  Massachusette 
men  themselves,  nov^that  the  fact 
is  patent.  In  a  recent  discourse 
delivered  at  home.  General  Banks, 
of  Massachusetts,  made  this  remark- 
able admission:  'The  industrial 
processes  discovered  by  Lowell  will 
not  have  been  thoroughly  esta- 
blished until  the  cotton  of  the  eourUry 
shall  have  been  tUilised  by  manufac- 
twrers  on  the  land  wliere  it  is  pro- 
duced,  us  well  as  iron^  over  the  inex^ 
haustible  beds  of  ore  and  coal 
with  which  nature  has  so  lavishly 
enriched  this  country.*  Like  him 
who  '  builded  wiser  than  he  knew/ 
General  Banks  was  not  aware  of 
the  partial  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phecy, and  the  promising  begin- 
nings in  the  direction  indicated, 
both  in  the  local  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton and  of  iron,  on  Southern  soil;  so 
quietly  has  the  work  been  commenced 
and  so  noiselessly  have  great  results 
already  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  six  years.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  next  decade  may 
reveal  results  which  will  confound 
the  conceit  of  the  self-sufficient 
scoffers  at  *the  indolent  South- 
erners,' reversing  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  North  and  South  as  manu- 
facturing centres  both  of  cotton  and 
iron,  and  fulfilling  the  predictions 
of  the  man  of  Massachusetts  much 
earlier  than  he  had  anticipated,  by 
bringing  the  raw  material  and  its 
manufacture  into  immediate  proxi- 
mity all  over  the  Southern  States ; 
even,  as  is  now  the  case,  in  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina^  not  to  mention  Virginia. 
And,  firstly,  as  to  cation  niaw^ 
facture.  It  may  surprise  English 
readers  to  learn  that  already  this 
industry  is  a  large,  profitable,  and 
rapidly  increasing  one  at  the  South ; 
and  that  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
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consumed  in  the  Southern  cotton 
mills  baa  doobled  within  the  last 
four  years:  that  is,  from  about 
30,000,000  pounds  in  1870  to  up- 
wa^  of  60,000,000  pounds  in  1874. 
Of  this: 


Oeorgia  consumed   .     . 
South  Carolina  consumed 
Alabama  „ 

Missouri  ,, 

Kentncky  „ 

Tennessee  „ 

The  two  Virginias  „ 
North  Carolina  „ 
Mississippi  „ 

Texas  ,, 


Foaadi 
17,250,000 
7,350,000 
6,700,000 
4,^00,000 
3,850,000 
5,000,000 
6,750,000 
5,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


And  the  rest  divided  among  the 
other  Southern  States. 

Estimated  in  bales,  this  would 
make  an  increase  of  consumption 
in  the  South  during  the  past  four 
years  of  upwards  of  50,000  bales. 

From  the  most  approved  cotton 
circulars  issued  on  ist  September 
last,  we  derive  these  facts. 

Several  of  these  mills  are  worked 
by  Northern  capital,  and  have  in- 
sured that  protection  and  immunity 
which  they  enjoy  for  that  reason. 
Most  of  the  other  Southern  mills 
are  in  Southern  hands,  and  worked 
by  Southern  capital.  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  the  two  Virginias, 
and  Alabama  are  also  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  same  production;  and 
of  these  all  but  Alabama  are  freed 
from  the  carpet-bag  curse. 

A  very  recent  visit  to  these  lo- 
calities has  convinced  the  writer, 
as  it  must  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced person,  that  these  places 
must  sooner  or  later  become  the 
great  manufacturing  centres,  not 
alone  of  the  South,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  To  describe  one  Southern 
cotton  mOl  is  to  describe  all ;  there- 
fore let  us  take,  as  illustration,  the 
Eagle  and  Phoenix,  situated  on  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  at  Columbus, 
Georgia,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Geoi^,  a  mill  paying  a  dividend 
of  above  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested.  In  answer  to  a 
query  put  by  the  writer,  the  fol- 


lowing response  was  made  by  the 
manager  of  this  mill,  which  em- 
bodies the  experience  of  all  the 
other  managers  and  mill-owners  of 
this  vicinity : 

We  do  not  think  the  negroes  adapted  to 
the  labour  of  cotton  mills.  Their  lack  of 
quickness  of  movement,  of  sensitiveness  of 
touch,  and  tendency  to  &U  asleep  from  the 
hum  of  the  spindles,  disqualify  them  for 
work  which  requires  the  Qualities  they 
lack.  Being  far  bett<»r  fitted  for  out-doop 
labour,  they  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  kept 
so  employed. 

One  of  the  most  successful  mills 
in  this  vicinity,  the  Columbus 
Manufacturing  Company's  estab- 
lishment, is  managed  by  the  former 
Adjutant-General  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  great  Confederate  chief- 
tain, and  admirably  managed,  too, 
yielding  very  handsome  profits 
annually.  General  Chilton,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  regular  army 
before  enlisting  in  the  Confederate 
service,  immediately  after  the  war 
converted  his  sword,  not  into  a 
ploughshare,  but  into  spinning 
jennies,  and  his  books  show  that  his 
mill  and  its  adjuncts,  grist  and  saw 
mill,  have  yielded  fully  twenty  per 
cent,  profit  on  capital  representing 
productive  capacity. 

The  General  is  as  enthusiastic  in 
this  new  *  Southern  cause*  as  ever  he 
was  in  the  *  lost '  one — and  claims 
that  the  water-power  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  for 
several  miles  above  the  town  of 
Columbus,  must  be  the  site  of  the 
future  Southern  Lowell  or  Manches- 
ter, and  gives  good  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him  in  this  regard. 
Six  railroads  centre  at  Columbus, 
which  is  about  the  central  spot  of 
the  great  cotton  belt,  and  enjoys, 
both  by  rail  and  river,  unequalled 
transportation  facilities.'  Cotton  is 
here  from  three  to  five  cents  cheaper 
than  outside  of  the  cotton  region, 
and  labour  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  at  the  North, — ^the  climate  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  economical, 
healthv,  and  profitable  manufactur- 
ing labour,  and  all  new  machinery, 
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new  miUs,  and  capital  employed  ex^ 
empted,  hy  law  of  the  State,  from 
all  taxation  for  ten  years.  *  To  illus- 
trate the  comparative  cheapness 
of  our  water-power:  the  Augusta 
&ctory  pays  seven  per  cent,  on 
40,000  dollars  for  water  privileges 
equal  to  drive  16,000  spindles. 
Estimating  our  controlled  power  on 
this  basis,  a  capacity  to  drive  50,000 
spindles  can  be  secured  by  an  out- 
^7  of  5,000  dollars,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  river  at 
iJiis  point.' 

Sach  is  General  Chilton's  argu- 
ment, and  the  facts  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation  induce  me  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  state- 
ments and  prediction. 

The  following  results,  obtained  at 
-some  of  the  leading  mills  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  year  1872-73,  would  seem 
to  confirm  these  hopeful  auguries. 
The  Augusta  factoly  declared  a 
dividend  of  fire  per  cent,  each 
quarter,  making  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  Graniteville  (South 
Carolina  Company)  claimed  to  have 
made  twenty-six  per  cent.  The 
liangley  Manufacturing  Company 
'(South  Carolina)  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-fourpercent.  per  annum;  and 
the  Tallahassee  (Alabama)  twenty 
per  cent.*  These  are  the  oflBcial 
figures,  and  undoubtedly  reliable. 

The  reasons  why  the  manufacture 
^of  cotton  at  ihe  South  must  pay 
better  than  elsewhere,  may  be  thus 
briefly  summed  up : 

1.  Good  sites  for  mills  and  abun- 
dant water-power  (the  cheapest  of 
all)  to  be  had  on  most  reasonable 
»terms. 

2.  Building  materials,  machinery, 
rand  workmen,  also  cheaply  obtained 
on  the  spot. 

3.  A  home  market  for  fabrics,  of 
great  extent,  and  easy  and  cheap 
transportation  for  goods  by  rail, 
river,  and  sea  to  the  West  and  North. 


4.  Raw  cotton  bought  on  the 
spot  at  a  saving  of  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  undamaged  by  compres- 
sion,  shipment,  or  sea  yoyase. 

5.  Labour  abundant,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  the  North. 

6.  State  legislation  exempting 
capital  thus  employed  fiom  taxation. 

7.  The  existence  of  large  and  good 
machine  shops  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cotton  mills,  at  which  all  necessary 
machinery  and  repairs  can  be  made 
more  cheaply  than  at  the  North, 
with  skilled  mechanics  in  abundance. 

8.  A  climate  peculiarly  adapted 
for  working  up  the  cotton,  and  ad- 
mitting the  working  of  the  mills 
with  comfort  to  the  operatives  the 
whole  year  lound ;  for  the  factories 
are  always  found  situated  in  cool, 
elevated,  and  healthy  regions  of  the 
country,  not  in  the  low-lying  and 
malarious  ones. 

IThese  are  the  chief  reasons  why 
Southern  cotton  factories  do  and 
must  prosper,  and  pay  more  hand- 
some dividends  than  the  older  esta- 
blished Northern  ones. 

This  new  development  of  manu- 
facturing labour,  which  calls  for 
white  workers  not  only  in  cot- 
ton mills,  but  in  iron  works, 
machine  shops,  &c.,  and  the 
inability  of  the  coloured  race  to 
compete  therein,  have  had  the 
tendency  to  confine  the  latter  class 
to  agricultural  labour  or  household 
work,  in  which  they  excel.  This 
division  of  labour  is  good  for  the 
community  by  diversifying  prodncta 
and  employments  ;  and  the  white 
women  and  children  of  the  South 
are  now  earning  their  livelihood  in 
cotton  factories  as  they  never  did 
before. 

One  of  the  stockholders  of  a 
leading  Southern  cotton  factoiy 
having  visited  the  Northern  mills, 
last  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  examination  and  com- 
parison, thus  reports  on  his  return : 


»  The  Graniteville  Factory  has  just  declared  a  dividend  of  26  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
ior  the  last  year,  one  so  disastrous  to  the  Northern  mills. 
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The  particular  class  of  labour  required 
bj  cotton  factories  is  cheaper  here  than  in 
toy  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
North.  This  I  know  from  actual  personal 
inrestigation.  Mr.  Meigs,  our  superintend- 
eDt,  a  Northern  man,  uses  this  language  in 
liis  report  of  the  condition  of  our  mill  in 
Jantiarj  1872.  After  recommending  the 
erection  of  dwellings  contiguous  to  the 
mills  for  the  workmen,  he  says :  '  From 
my  experience  I  believe  we  can  produce  a 
most  desirable  class  of  employes,  whose 
uAUinuil  adaptation  to  the  manufacturing 
life  my  experience  here  has  confirmed  me 
in  alfirming.  They  are  intelligent,  apt  to 
learn,  active,  cheerful,  and  willing  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Applicants  for  employment 
are  increasing.  Give  us  houses  for  these 
applicants,  and  you  will  soon  have  as  de- 
sirable a  class  of  operatives  as  can  be  found 
on  this  or  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic* 

This  is  the  unprejudiced  opinion 
of  a  Northern  expert,  based  on  a 
large  experience  in  both  sections. 
The  gentleman  above  referred  to  has 
also  given  the  following  emphatic 
expression  to  a  sentiment  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of 
sagacious  Southerners  since  the 
war,  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  in  his  judgment  the  South 
should  not  turn  her  attention  more 
largely  to  the  manufacture  as  well 
as  the  production  of  cotton : 

If  wo  desire  to  renew  our  progress  to 
wealth  and  power,  we  must  resort  to  other 
agencies  of  production,  and  not  limit  our 
enterprise  and  industry  to  one  single  in- 
terest We  have  regained  our  ascendency 
in  the  production  of  superior  cotton,  but 
we  can  never  regain  the  monopoly  of  its 
production,  of  which  we  so  long  boasted. 
Every  fact  in  my  experience  teaches  me 
that  we  must  look  to  manu&ctures  as  one 
of  the  great  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  That  the  South  ouffht  to  be  and 
fnuet  be  a  manufacturing  region^  is  the  na- 
tnral  conclusion  I  draw  from  my  know- 
ledge of  its  actual  resoiixces  and  superior 
adTantages  for  that  form  of  productive 
labour. 

These  are  weighty  words,  and 
wise  ones,  put  with  equal  precision 
and  force,  and  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  every  reflecting  man  in  the 
Southern  country.  Some  few  poli- 
tical *  fossils,'  in  imitation  of  John 
Bandolph  of  Boanoke,  who  boasted 
he  would  'go  ten  rods  out  of  his 


way  to  kick  a  sheep,'  in  testimony 
of  his  free-trade  principles,  still  sur- 
vive in  the  South,  and  raise  an 
outcry  against  diverting  our  people 
into  new  pursuits  as  *  Yankeeising ' 
them  !  Yet  the  protests  of  such  are 
as  powerless  as  Dame  Partington's 
broom  in  sweeping  back  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  manufacturing  move- 
ment assumes  larger  proportions 
with  each  successive  season,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  while  the  returns 
are  so  encouraging.  The  capital 
stock  of  this  mill  is  one  million  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars  paid  in ;  its  sur- 
plus, January  i,  1873,  ^^  ,^300,000 ; 
its  number  of  spindles  20,000, 
with  520  looms  in  the  cotton  de- 
partment— in  the  woollen  depart- 
ment 2,000  spindles,  80  looms,  7 
setts. 

About  800  operatives  are  em- 
ployed, all  of  whom  are  white, 
except  the  yard  labourers,  ten  in 
number,  who  are  negro  men.  These 
labourers  are  secured  from  the 
poorer  white  population  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  greater 
number  are  women  and  children. 
About  150  English  operatives  were 
brought  out,  but  they  proved  not 
so  useful  as  the  natives,  and  soon 
left.  Skilled  labour  is  not  to  be 
had,  but  the  novices  soon  learn. 
Labour  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

The  Eagle  and  Phoenii^  consumes 
about  seventeen  bales  of  cotton  per 
day,  and  about  650  lbs.  of  wool. 
The  cost  of  cotton  is  about  five  cents 
less  per  pound,  purchased  on  the 
spot,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
it  commands  at  New  York  or  Liver- 
pool. 

This  company  makes  a  great 
variety  of  goods,  most  of  the  cotton 
goods  being  dyed,  consisting  of 
stripes,  checks  and  ginghams.  The 
woollen  goods  are  kerseys  and  jeans. 
Cotton  blankets  are  a  specialty  of 
this  mill,  and  many  are  sold  in  the 
North  and  West. 

Their  market  is  chiefly  the  South, 
though  North  and  West  the  South- 
em  goods  now  compete  with  the 
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Kortliem.  The  Colambtis  Sun^ 
alluding  to  the  results  of  this 
indnstry,  makes  tlie  following 
remarkable  statement,  donbly  in- 
teresting as  proving  at  once  the 
progress  and  profits  of  this  work  in 
ihat  vicinity : 

■  Baring  the  season  of  1872-3,  these  Co- 
lumbus mills  took  7,428  bales,  an  excess  of 
598  over  the  previoua  year,  and  2,301  more 
than  two  years  ago.  The  7428  bales  cost 
the  mills  1^649,950.  After  passing  through 
the  factories,  their  value  was  trebled — 
that  is,  the  ^^649,950  grew  to  ^1,949,850; 
and  the  difference  of  ^1,299,000  was  so 
much  dear  gain  in  some  of  Columbus' 
many  pockets.  And  who  shall  measure  Uie 
happiness  it  brought  to  her  sons  and 
'daughters  ? 

Three  more  mills  will  be  built  next  year, 
and  the  Sun  expects  to  seethe  32,000  spin- 
dles of  to-day  increased  to  70,000,  and  the 
900  looms  to  2,200. 

There  are  many  woollen  mills 
now  in  successful  operation  at 
the  South,  as  well  as  others 
which  weave  flax  and  linen. 
The  entire  number  of  these  cannot 
be  accurately  given,  the  figures 
of  the  United  States  census  (last 
collected  in  1869-70)  being  very 
imperfect,  and  the  researches  of  the 
present  writer  having  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  cotton  States.  For 
the  same  reason  we  can  only  approxi- 
mate  the  actual  production  and 
profits  of  the  manufactured  articles. 
The  field,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  an  immense  one,  and  information 
of  this  kind,  even  where  willingly 
given,  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. The  value  of  the  official  re- 
turns may  well  be  questioned,  since 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  census,  in  giving  the  statis- 
tical returns  from  North  and  South, 
frankly  says : 

The  census  returns  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  are  entirely  untrustworthy 
and  deluswe.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  ques- 
tion which  manufacturers  resent,  as  need- 
Htfsly  obtmsive,  and  .one  not  to  be  satis&e- 
torily  answered,  even  were  they  so  disposed. 
Differences  between  nominal  value  and 
actual  selling  price,  whether  above  or  below 
par,  might  make  a  difference  of  fifty  per 
cent,  between  nomifial  and  real  returns. 


Believing  this  statement  to  be 
correct,  the  present  writer  person, 
ally  visited  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  cotton  mills  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  obtained  from 
their  managers  dates  and  facts  which 
could  be  relied  on. 

The  number  of  manufBu^taring 
establishments  of  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
and  linen  in  twelve  of  the  Soathem 
States,  not  including  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  as  far  as  ascertained, 
amounts  to  910  ;  the  number 
of  operatives,  15,000;  value  of 
material,  ^12,000,000  ;  value  of 
products,  jj(2  2,000,000.  This,  of 
course,  is  but  a  rough  and  im- 
perfect estimate,  yet  gives  some 
idea  of  the  ma^ihide  and  results 
of  these  operations,  most  of  which 
are  of  very  recent  growth,  and 
annually  expanding  both  their  out^ 
lay,  operations,  and  profits.  In  this 
peculiar  industry  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  young  and  growing  State 
of  Georgia  (happily  redeemed  four 
years  since  from  the  thraldom  of  an 
alien  rule)  has  forged  far  ahead  of 
her  Southern  competitors ;  which  is 
not  remarkable  considering  the  ex- 
ceptional advantages  she  has  en- 
joyed in  many  ways.  For  Georgia 
felt  little  or  nothing  of  the  war 
until  Sherman's  raid,  near  the  con- 
clusion, when  only  a  strip  of  her 
territory  was  devastated  by  the 
passage  of  the  war  locusts,  daring 
their  rapid  march  to  the  sea ;  and 
her  capital  city  Savannah,  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  no  such  protracted 
bombardments  and  hostile  occupa- 
tion as  those  of  her  less  fortunate 
neighbours.  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana;  besides  which 
Northern  capital  has  flowed  in  there 
more  freely,  since  the  war  than  else- 
where on  Southern  territory.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  Gheorgia  is  con- 
spicuously the  pioneer  Southern 
State  in  relation  to  cotton  spinning, 
and  great  are  her  profits  there- 
from. The  head-quarters  of  this 
industry  are  at  Augusta  and  Ck>ltun* 
bus,  where  it  is  carried  on  at  aveiy 
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large  scale,  and  at  Macon,  Atlanta, 
Manetb&f  and  other  smaller  places ; 
and  probably  the  finest . and  obeapost 
water-power  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Cbatt&hooobee  river,  at 
and  near  Colnmbns,  where  six  cotton 
mills  are  already  in  active  operation 
and  three  more  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. South  Carolina  comes  second, 
though  longo  intervdllo ;  and  in  that 
prostrate  State,  given  up  as  a  spoil 
to  the  carpet-bag  and  negro  vul- 
tures, this  is  the  sole  green  spot 
which  those  unclean  creatures  have 
been  unable  as  yet  to  I'educe  to  the 
surrounding  desolation,  which  is 
'  an  abomination  *  indeed. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  en- 
lightened South  Carolinians,  at 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  established 
cotton  factories  within  that  little 
State,  so  scoffed  at  for  its  *  chivalry,' 
and  ever  supposed  to  be  so  imprac- 
ticable— first  with  negro  and  sub- 
eequently  with  white  labour.  If 
the  early  essays  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  later,  circumstances, 
and  especially  *  slavery,'  had  much 
to  do  with  the  result.  But  in  this 
matter  South  Carolina  was  the 
pioneer  among  the  Southern  Slave 
States,  and  it  stands  her  in  good 
stead  to-day:  although  the  chief 
profits  are  now  absorbed  by  Northern 
capitalists  and  shrewd  speculators, 
who  have  gained  possession  of  these 
properties.  It  would  indeed  be  one 
of  the  strange  revenges  brought 
about  by  *the  whirligig  of  time' 
should  the  Southern  State  most 
antipodal  to  Massachusetts,  and 
ever  representing  the  antagonist 
principles  of  policy  and  politics  to 
her  rival,  have  led  the  van  in  an 
industrial  movement  destined  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  her  most 
profitable  industry  to  the  scorned 
South,  her  now  prostrate  opponent ! 

The  antagonism  of  these  two 
States — ^the  birthplaces  respectively 
of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  rival  ex- 
ponents of  the  Coivstitution,  in  its 
latitudinarian  and  conservative  con- 
stmctions — the  former  of  which  has 


^nmphed — ^is  notorious  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  That  an 
industrial  conflict  could  taike  place, 
the  most  sagacious  of  their  citizens 
never  suspected,  nor  its  probable 
issue. 

The  general  appearance  of  the 
fiactory  hands — women,  boys,  and 
girls  —  is  healthy,  though  they 
certainly  are  not  as  ruddy  and 
florid  in  complexion  as  workers  in 
the  fields.  They  all  seem  quite  jolly 
when  they  troop  out  from  the  mills 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.,  with  an  hour's  interval  at 
midday  for  dinner.  Night  work, 
when  performed,  is  paid  for  extra. 
Thus  far  the  moral  miasma  suspected 
to  be  engendered  by  this  species  of 
labour  has  not  been  visible  here. 
That  prejudice  so  long  existing  in 
the  Southern  mind  is  fast  being  done 
away  with.  Night  schools  supply 
education  to  the  children  working 
in  the  mills ;  they  have  also  reli- 
gious instruction  through  Sunday 
schools.  Women  can  average 
thirty  dollars  or  61,  per  month 
wages,  and  children  about  half  as 
much.  For  experts  higher  wages 
are  given ;  this  being  the  price  of 
unskilled  labour.  The  fietctories  are 
carefully  built  with  a  view  to  hy- 
giene, and  the  climate  is  favourable 
to  a  free  supply  of  air  at  all  seasons. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  new  experi- 
ment has  worked  very  satisfactorily 
in  the  South  thus  far,  and  seems  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
nected with  it;  while  the  profits 
have  far  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  its  advocates 
and  promoters. 

As  before  stated,  the  factory 
labour  is  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  is  intelligent, 
and  often  required  simply  to  do 
day's  work  in  the  factory,  return* 
ing  home  in  the  evening,  although 
some  of  the  larger  factories  colo- 
nise their  '  hands  *  in  villages  of 
their  own  construction.  As  these 
operatives  consist  chiefly  of  women 
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whose  husbands  or  fathers  are  em- 
ployed in  pther  labour,  their  double 
earnings  contribute  greatly  to  their 
incomes.  Where  the  women  work, 
the  men  are  ashamed  not  to  do  so  ; 
and  under  this  new  state  of  things 
an  idle  man  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  factories. 

The  annual  receipts  of  cotton  at 
Columbus  are  about  80,000  bales, 
of  which  these  mills  now  work  up 
not  more  than  one-tenth  annually. 
Cotton  mills  had  already  been  suc- 
cessfully estabUshed  here  before 
the  war,  but  were  all  burnt  down 
and  destroyed  towards  its  close, 
one  of  the  final  battles  having  been 
fought  here,  a  week  after  General 
Lee's  surrender,  a  very  superfluous 
piece  of  gallantry,  dearly  paid  for 
by  the  destruction  of  much  life  and 
property.  Besides  her  six  cotton 
mills,  Columbus  has  grist  and  flour 
mills,  large  wood  works,  plough  ma- 
nu&ctories,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
and  machine  works,  all  founded 
and  conducted  by  Southern  capital 
and  energy.  And  yet  the  cuckoo  cry 
is  still  echoed  at  the  North  and  else- 
where :  *  The  Southern  people  have 
no  energy.'  The  facts  above  given 
in  relation  to  one  small  town  in  the 
interior,  of  less  than  20,000  popu- 
lation, would  seem  to  disprove  this 
accusation  in  her  instance ;  and  her 
case  is  by  no  means  exceptional. 
This  is  but  a  type  of  what  is  going 
on  elsewhere  in  many  other  towns 
in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  in  Georgia. 

But  cotton  does  not  monopolise 
Southern  attention  exclusively,  al- 
though still '  king  '  in  that  section. 
Goal  and  iron  compete  with  cotton 
in  the  new  demand  on  Southern 
labour,  both  in  mining  operations 
and  in  working  up  the  metals  after- 
wards. An  apt  illustration  of  this 
IS  given  in  the  very  neighbourhood 
to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  What  Columbus  is  doing  in 
cotton,  Home  (in  the  same  State)  is 
doing  in  iron.     This  little  inland 


Georgia  town  now  sells  manufac- 
tured iron  to  the  North  at  the 
rate  of  ^14,000  per  day  in  the 
busy  season,  and  supplies  the  neigh- 
bouring States.  There  is  a  large 
and  constantly  increasing  manu- 
facture of  car-wheels,  axles,  and 
other  iron  work  going  on  in  her 
foundries,  wherein  nails,  as  well 
as  pig-iron,  are  now  largely  manu- 
factured. It  is  a  strong  commen- 
tary  on  the  former  carelessness  of 
the  Southern  people,  that  such  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  lying  close 
together,  as  she  has  always  pos- 
sessed, should  have  been  left  so  long 
unused.  It  has  been  literally  *  bu- 
rying her  talents  in  the  ground, ' 
but  she  has  dug  them  up,  and  pro- 
fitably invested  them  at  last  in  this 
regard. 

The  cotton  mills  at  and  near 
Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and  at  Gra- 
nite ville,  in  South  Carolina,  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  Southern  country,  and 
their  products,  like  those  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Alabama,  compete  sac- 
cessfuUy  with  the  fabrics  of  the 
Northern  looms,  even  at  the  North. 
In  certain  qualities  of  goods  they 
are  preferred.  The  Augusta  cotton 
factory  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£600,000,  and  pays  upwards  of 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Along 
the]canal  constructed  for  the  purpose 
there  are  thousands  of  spindles  and 
hundreds  of  looms  busy.  Seyeral 
tobacco  factories  and  flour  mills  hare 
also  been  put  in  successful  operation 
there.  The  Graniteville  mills,  but 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  bound- 
ary line  in  South  Carolina^  consti- 
tute a  manufacturing  village,  and 
annually  turn  out  from  7  to  8  million 
yards  of  manufactured  goods,  giving 
dividends  of  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
Langley  mills,  in  the  same  State 
and  neighbourhood,  are  equally 
active  and  prosperous.  Near  the 
city  of  Augusta  also  is  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  kaolin  (por- 
celain clay),   and  one   who  visits 
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this  old  Southern  city  is  snr- 
pnsed  to  find  all  the  indications  and 
ontvrard  evidences  of  a  large  mann- 
&ctaring  city. 

The  same  is  the  case  at  and  near 
Montgomery,  where  large  and  pros- 
perous miils  have  been  erected. 
Situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  productive  regions 
of  this  cotton  country,  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material  is  both  cheap  and 
abundant.  But  it  has  the  great 
drawback  of  being  also  the  centre 
of  the  negro  population,  which  more 
than  doubles  the  white,  and  has 
got  possession  of  tho  capital  and 
of  legislation,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  population,  coupled  with  the 
failure  of  the  cotton  crops  for  the 
past  two  years.  This  latter  fact, 
however,  has  produced  the  bene- 
ficial efiect  of  creating  a  large 
exodas  of  the  negroes  from  that 
quarter  to  Texas,  which  may  re- 
Btore  the  numerical  superiority  and 
power  once  more  to  the  class  most 
competent  to  control  public  matters, 
on  which  private  prosperity  must 
BO  greatly  depend.  The  different 
railroad  complications  which  have 
BO  damaged  Alabama's  credit  abroad, 
have  added  to  the  distress  of  her 
people  and  prevented  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  her  wonderful  re- 
sources both  for  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries,  largely  as  they 
have  already  been  tried,  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  is  the  lumber 
hmnesB — the  pine  regions  of  the 
Southern  seaboard  now  furnishing 
immense  supplies  for  Northern  and 
foreign  consumption,  as  well  as 
for  the  South  herself.  Years  ago 
the  hardy  lumbermen  from  Canada 
and  Maine  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  annual  winter  raids  on  the 
Southern  coast,  penetrating  often 
into  the  interior  and  monopolising 
the  profits  of  this  trade.  But  since 
the  war  Southern  men,  aided  by 
Northern  means,  have  turned  their 


attention  to  this  source  of  wealth, 
and  numerous  immense  saw  mills 
with  new  and  improved  machinery 
have  been  erected,  and  the  some- 
what harsh  music  of  the  saw  has 
awakened  the  echoes  in  sylvan 
solitudes  hitherto  resounding  only 
to  the  cries  of  the  wild  animals  that 
peopled  them. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Georgia^  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida,  both  the  axes 
and  the  saw  mills  are  now  busy,  an- 
nually sending  forth  many  millions 
of  feet  of  hewn  and  sawn  lumber 
and  timber  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth. 

A  brief  outline  of  what  is  doing 
in  this  way  at  one  point  alone,  in 
the  remote  region  of  Pensacola  and 
Perdido  Bay,  in  West  Florida,  will 
give  the  foreign  reader  a  faint  idea 
of  the  rapid  growth  and  great 
proportions  this  comparatively  new 
Southern  industry  is  attaining. 

The  writer  visited  Perdido  Bay 
last  summer.  A  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way ten  miles  long  connects  this 
land-locked  bay  with  the  fine  har- 
bour of  Pensacola,  which  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  season  is  now  filled 
with  lumber  vessels  of  all  nationali- 
ties ;  while  Pensacola,  which  has  lite- 
rally arisen  from  its  ashes  since  the 
war,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  a 
thriving  little  city  from  the  effects 
of  this  trade.  For  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  war  Pensacola,  which 
had  been  burned  down,  was  de- 
serted, weeds  grew  up  in  her  streets, 
and  the  fox  and  wild  turkey  abode 
there.  Then  the  scattered  fugi- 
tives began  to  return,  and  some  of 
the  more  energetic  among  them 
commenced  rebuilding  the  saw  mills 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from 
these  small  seeds  sprang  up  the 
trade  which  now  already  exports 
values  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Perdido  (or  Lost)  Bay,  so  called 
from  its  having  no  navigable  out- 
let, is  now  the  centre  of  a  great 
movement  in  timber  cutting,  and 
on  its  banks,  four  years  since  soli- 
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tary  in  savage  wildness,  are  now 
six  large  saw  mills  and  two  addi- 
tional monster  ones  in  coarse  of 
constmction.  In  size,  cost,  and 
perfection  of  machinery  these  new 
saw  mills  are  unsnrpassed  any- 
where. Their  enterprising  owners, 
North- Western  men,  have  bought  a 
principality,  in  extent  200,000  acres, 
m>m  the  State  of  Alabama,  lying 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Perdido 
Bay,  that  being  the  boundary  be- 
tween Florida  and  Alabama,  and 
will  conduct  operations  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  consequence  of  this 
new  industry  has  been  already 
to  treble  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Pensacola,  with  an  ever-increasing 
tendency.  Her  shipping  lists  for 
the  year  before  last  showed  102 
ships,  1,123  barques,  75  brigs,  and 
300  schooners,  all  due  to  the  lumber 
business,  since  Pensacola  is  not  a 
cotton  port,  owing  to  its  location. 
It  was  confidently  anticipated  that 
the  trade  would  be  doubled  during 
the  year  just  past. 

The  Bay  pf  Perdido  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  by  tourist  or  traveller,  for 
its  natural  beauties  are  very  great. 
Its  mirror-like  expanse  of  unruffled 
water,  land-locked,  crescent-shaped, 
with  indented  curves,  is  fringed  on 
its  fiftrther  side  by  a  dark  array  of 
pines  with  their  sombre  great  foli- 
age and  straight  shafts  shooting 
thirty  feet  into  the  air  without  a 
limb  below.  The  primeval  forest, 
undisturbed  as  yet  by  the  axe, 
and  without  human  habitations, 
alone  is  visible.  The  bay,  not  being 
navigable,  has  no  craft  of  any  kind 
on  its  broad  bosom  save  a  miniature 
steamer  employed  for  transporting 
rafts  of  logs  over  its  shallow  sur- 
face. 

But  looking  around  you,  as  you 
stand  on  the  nearer  side,  you 
observe  the  marks  of  civilisation 
and  progress  in  the  mills,  plying 
ceaselessly  their  busy  saws,  the 
piles  of  hewn  and  sawn  timber,  and 
the  growing  village  and  workmen's 
houses  constituting   a  respectable 


settlement,  within  the  limits  of 
which  liquor  is  forbidden  to  be  sold 
by  the  restrictive  law,  self-impoged 
in  this  new  Maine  in  the  Southern 
wilderness.  But  eight  years  since 
this  spot  was  a  wilderness  without 
a  single  habitation,  the  haunt  of 
the  bear  and  the  panther.  The 
following  extract  from  an  address 
recently  delivered  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  it  in  1872,  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Pensacola,  draws  a  curious  pictore 
of  a  locality  in  the  heart  of  a  region 
discovered  by  Ponce  De  Leon  three 
centuries  ago,  and  within  six  miles 
of  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
the  State : 

In  the  dawn  of  this  enterprise,  Vhftn 
MlUyiew  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  tiack 
of  the  panther  was  still  on  its  soil,  some 
men  might  have  been  seen  trying  to  finish 
by  night  a  cabin  they  had  commenced  to 
build  in  the  morning.  Near  by  was  a 
woman  seated  on  a  log,  patiently  awaitng 
the  completion  of  the  shelter  under  which 
she  was,  through  her  thrift,  smiles,  and 
counsels,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  That  husband  is  my  friend  Dr. 
McLean,  the  mill-pioneer  of  Perdido,  vho, 
thus  cheered  and  sustained,  is  after  many 
trials  now  on  the  verge  of  affluence,  and 
that  woman,  his  wife,  a  lady  who  honours 
me  by  permitting  me  to  call  her  my  friend. 

This  is  no  picture  of  the  earlier 
settlement,  but  dates  back  eight 
years  only. 

Bat  to  tnm  from  figures  of  speech 
to  figures  of  arithmetic,  which  shoir 
the  work  actually  done  and  doing 
in  this  little  remote  nook  of  the 
land  of  flowers,  Indians,  and  alliga- 
tors. The  lumber  and  timber  ex- 
ports from  the  port  of  Pensacola 
from  October  1 871  to  October  1872 
amounted  to  upwards  of  46,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  and  more  than 
2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  hewn  and 
sawn  timber.  The  technical  dis- 
tinction between  timber  and  lumber 
is  that  square  timber  compriseH  the 
great  logs,  either  hewn  or  sawn; 
lumber  consists  of  boards,  scant- 
lings, or  such  other  small  products 
of  the  mill. 

In  the   whole   Southern  Stages, 
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Georgia  again  leading  the  way, 
there  are,  on  a  rough  estimate, 
aboat  3,500  mills,  the  value  of 
whose  products  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  ^$[16,000,000  per  annum 
cash  Yalue  according  to  the  census 
of  1870.  The  returns  for  the  next 
decade,  ending  in  1880,  will  show 
much  larger  results,  both  as  to  pro- 
duction and  profits. 

This  statement  does  not  include 
the  hewn  timber,  whose  proportion 
elsewhere  may  be  judged  by  the 
Florida  exhibit  above  given,  and 
added  to  the  estimate.  For  the 
skilled  labour  of  these  mills  white 
men  are  chiefly  employed,  though 
large  numbers  of  negro  men  are 
also  employed  for  felling  and  hewing 
the  trees  and  other  out-door  work 
connected  with  this  industry.  The 
wages  given  to  the  skilled  labourer, 
expert,  rise  as  high  as  ^5  per  day, 
and  for  unskilled  labour  (of  negroes) 
the  rate  is  about  $i'So  P^^  ^y>  c^d 
not  ^  found  '  in  provisions.  House 
room  is  abundant,  and  gratuitously 
given  the  operatives  and  their 
£aAiilies,  and  fuel  is  to  be  had 
gratis  for  the  gathering  around  the 
mills.  The  new  mills  at  Millview 
on  the  Perdido  have  a  joint  average 
capacity  of  cutting  50,000  feet  per 
day.  Florida,  sparsely  populated 
and  thinly  settled,  embraces  an  area 
of  nearly  60,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  38,000,000  acres  of  land,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  is  still 
pine  forest  or  even  glade.  Her 
entire  population  does  not  number 
200,000,  about  half  of  whom  are 
of  negro  race  or  descent.  Her 
chief  products  are  lumber  and 
oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits — 
the  climate  being  semi-tropical,  and 
in  winter  attracting  fully  40,000 
Northern    invalids  to  her  eastern 


The   Southern  or    yellow   pitch 
pine,  which  nature  has  placed  over 


vast  tracts  of  sandy  Southern  soil 
seemingly  fitted  to  produce  nought 
else  save  the  vine,  without  the  use 
of  fertilisers,  is  yet  an  article  oi 
great  value,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Apart  from  its  value  as 
timber,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
owes  much  of  its  wealth  to  the  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  extracted  from 
it,  as  well  as  several  other  adjoining 
States,  which  may  hereafter  imitate 
North  Carolina  profitably  in  this 
respect.^  As  already  stated,  this  is 
a  land  of  labour  in  some  branches  of 
which  the  negro  may  be  usefully  and 
profitably  employed,  especially  in  its 
out-door  portions.  And  the  negro 
likes  it,  as  affording  him  open-air 
exercise  and  violent  physical  exer- 
tion, together  with  a  rough  camp 
life  just  suited  to  his  taste.  He  is 
a  skilful  woodman  and  axeman,  and 
prefers  this  kind  of  work  to  any 
other.  So  that  we  may  confidently 
look  to  its  greater  development 
throughout  the  area  of  the  whole 
Southern  country,  when  the  im- 
proved mechanical  agricultural  im- 
plements lessen  the  demand  for  the 
negro's  muscle  in  the  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice  fields. 

In  a  third  field,  the  post  belhi/nv 
development  of  the  South  —  com- 
mencing with  Virginia,  and  running 
in  a  broad  belt  through  the  South- 
western States  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana — in  coal 
and  iron  production — has  been, 
equally  remarkable.  Mines  of  buried 
wealth  beneath  the  soil,  too  long  un- 
known or  disregarded,  have  been 
brought  to  public  notice  and  worked 
and  utilised,  both  in  mining  and 
manufacturing  operations.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  line  of  railway 
through  Western  Virginia,  recently 
completed,  has  opened  the  path  to 
that  vast  coal  bed  in  the  Kanawha 
region  which  threatens  hereafter  to 
compete  with  Pennsylvania  for  her 


'  Dturing  the  three  years  interrening  between  1S66  and  1869,  thft  State  of  Xorth 
Carolina  increased  her  exports  of  tarpentine  from  57,000  to  127,000  casks,  and  her 
resin  from  350,000  to  545,000  lbs. 
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monopoly  of  coal  supply  throngh- 
oat  the  North ;  while  at  Rome 
in  Georgia  and  Birmingham  in 
Alabama  vast  superficial  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  have  been  found  in 
such  close  proximity  that  forges 
and  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  have 
sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  to  work 
the  metal  on  the  spot.  Alabama  is 
already  disputing  the  coal  supply  of 
her  neighbours  with  the  North  and 
with  Great  Britain,  for  it  can  be 
put  down  cheaper  in  those  States 
than  the  foreign  article,  and  is  as 
good  if  not  better  for  most  purposes. 
This  is  not  an  entirely  new  thing, 
for  Tuscaloosa  in  Alabama  has 
been  mining  coal  in  a  careless  way 
for  half  a  century.  The  Warrior 
coal-field,  running  thence  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  Alabama,  em- 
braces an  area  of  3,000  square  miles, 
and  coal  seams  of  from  one  to  three 
feet  thick  cover  this  whole  district, 
cropping  out  upon  the  surface  and 
on  the  hill- sides  in  beds  of  unknown 
breadth.  It  is  a  soft  bituminous  coal, 
burning  brightly,  and  not  to  be 
excelled  for  the  generation  of  heat 
and  steam.  The  Cahawba  coal- 
field, in  the  centre  of  the  same 
State,  is  still  richer  in  mineral  de- 
posits, having  an  area  of  700 
miles  ;  and  here  seams  of  coal  eight 
feet  thick,  and  beds  of  hematite 
iron  ore  of  surpassing  richness,  are 
found  in  abundance.  Great  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  with  seams  from  seven 
to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  constitute 
the  backbone  of  Alabama,  covering 
more  than  4,000  square  miles  of  her 
territory. 

Birmingham  in  Alabama,  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  wonderful  region, 
has  sprung  up  like  an  exhalation 
during  the  last  five  years  ;  and 
owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to 
the  energy  and  sagacity  of  a  man 
Southern  bom  and  btisd — Colonel 
James  B.  Powell. 

In  Januaiy  187 1,  this  gentleman 
organised  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  building  '  an  industrial  city* 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Alabama 


and  Chattanooga  railroads  in  the 
heart  of  this  mineral  region.  In  the 
December  of  the  same  year  the 
Legislature  chartered  as  a  city  his 
settlement  of  800  people  ali^j 
there,  with  125  well-built  houses 
already  on  the  site,  with  two  plan- 
ing mills,  manufactory  of  blinds,  &c., 
two  grist  mills,  large  hotel,  ex- 
press, telegraph,  and  post  office, 
and  all  other  appliances  of  a  city. 
In  Febmary  1873,  *^®  population 
had  risen  to  4,000,  the  houses  to 
500,  with  six  churches,  four  hotels, 
two  public  halls,  a  national  bank, 
and  several  more  manu&ctunng 
establishments.  The  iron  works  at 
Irondale  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
went  into  operation  in  February 
1872,  and  had  doubled  their  capaci^ 
in  less  than  a  year,  having  furnaces 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons 
capacity,  with  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  constructed  leading  to  ^eir 
mines.  Many  shafts  have  also 
been  sunk  for  coal,  and  activity  and 
energy  have  developed  themselves 
around  this  centre.  Can  the  North 
or  Great  Britain  show  a  more  rapid 
development  of  resources,  or  more 
rapid  growth  in  a  young  city  than 
this  ? 

The  area  of  coal  lands  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  alone  in  round  numbers 
embraces  about  5,500  square  miles, 
comprising  the  separate  coal  fields 
of  the  Warrior,  Coosa,  and  Cahawba. 
Some  of  the  veins  alongside  the 
railway  cuttings  show  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  19  feet,  which  would 
give  a  total  capacity  of  19,000,000 
tons  for  each  square  mile.  This 
coal  is  of  similar  quality  to  the 
Pittsburg,  and  the  fiaicilities  for  re- 
moving it  by  river  and  rail  are  ex- 
cellent. 

The  iron  ore  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  excellent,  and  its  varieties 
numerous :  red  and  brown,  hematite 
and  black  band,  and  fossiliferoas. 
The  advantage  of  this  deposit  is 
that  it  is  on  and  above  the  surface, 
above  the  level  of  the  raihoads, 
and  requires  no  raising ;  as  for  in- 
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stance  on  the  Bed  Monntain,  crop- 
ping out  in  ridges  of  30  feet,  ex- 
tending over  100  miles  in  lengtli. 

The  proximity  of  these  great  beds 
of  coal  and  iron,  in  snch  eligible 
positions,  points  out  this  as  the 
future  rival  of  Pennsylvania — and 
Virginia,  threatening  competition 
in  coal  production,  with  the  latter 
lacks  the  iron  so  happily  contignous 
here. 

Within  the  limits  of  snch  an 
article  as  this  it  woold  be  tedious 
to  go  into  details  as  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Southern  country, 
of  which  the  above  is  a  sample, 
and  a  small  one.  Prof.  Ansted, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  British 
geologists,  and  Mr.  Somers,  an  in- 
telligent English  traveller,  have 
respectively  testified  within  the  last 
three  years  to  the  immense  mineral 
deposits  of  Virginia  and  Alabama 
respectively,  and  the  report  of 
Professor  Howard  on  those  of 
Georgia,  shows  the  immense  rich- 
ness of  the  buried  wealth  in  that 
State  in  coal,  iron,  and  other  really 
'precious  minerals.' 

Take  Virginia  as  an  example  of 
what  the  Southern  States  can  show. 

Within  her  broad  bosom  may  be 
found  not  only  gold  and  sUver 
mines,  but  copper  and  iron  as  well, 
kaoUn  (porcelsan  clay),  marble  of 
fine  quaJity,  and  granite — now  used 
in  the  public  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton and  New  York,  as  preferable  to 
the  Northern — mica  mines,  lime- 
stone,'  fire  brick,  and  slate  quarries. 
She  has  long  been  working  her 
saline  wells,  which  with  those  of 
Syracuse,  in  New  York,  have 
monopolised  the  production  of  that 
useful  article  salt. 

In  addition  to  these  and  similar 
productions,  South  Carolina  has  in 
her  marl  and  phosphate  beds  un- 
told treasures ;  and  Louisiana  boasts 
perhaps  the  largest  and  finest  de- 
posits of  crude  sulphur  and  rock 
salt  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  ones  in  the  United  States. 
Both  of  these  latter  are  now  being 
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utilised.  The  sulphur  mine  is  at 
Calcassieu  in  Northern  Louisiana, 
and  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  to  a 
great  depth  by  a  company  deter- 
mined to  work  it — the  dSscovery 
being  but  recent,  and  the  sulphur 
deposit  in  purity  and  quantity  un- 
paralleled. 

The  salt  mine  is  on  Petit  Anse 
or   Avery's    Island,    on  Vermilion 
Bay,    and    was    discovered  during 
the  war  by  Mr,  Avery,  the  owner, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  Fe- 
deral capture  of  the  Virginia  salines 
made  it  a  godsend  to   the   Confe- 
derates.    In  May  1862,  while  sink- 
ing a  salinfe  well,  John  M.  Avery 
struck  what   was   supposed   to  be 
rock,  but  proved  to  be  a  bed  of  solid 
pure  rock   salt.     The   Confederate- 
Government,  on  being  informed  of 
the  fact,  immediately  sent  troops 
to   garrison   and   defend   the  spot,, 
and  labourers  to  work  it,  as   the 
deposit  was  found  to  be  exhaustless, 
and  only  ten  feet  below  the  surfaco- 
of  the  soil.     During  that  y^ar  the 
Confederate    Grovemment    worked 
this  deposit  with  remarkable  energy. 
From   500  to  600  men  were  em- 
ployed at  one  time,  day  and  night, 
digging  out  the  salt  and  loading  it 
in  waggons,  for  transportation   to 
all  parts  of  the  Southern  country ; 
from  100  to  500  teams  at  a  time 
having  been  constantly  going    to 
and  fro,  across  a  causeway  specially 
constructed  forthe  purpose.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  these  labours,  ex- 
cept the  pits  out  of  which  the  salt 
was  dug,  and  so  great  is  the  deposit 
that  the  surface  only  seems  to  have 
been  scratched  by  these  removals, 
vast  as  they  were. 

The  Federals,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  attacked  the  place  in 
force,  and  occupied  it,  stopping  the 
works,  and  destroying  them,  to  cut 
oflF  the  supply  of  salt.  Within  the 
last  five  years  more  regular  ap- 
proaches have  been  made,  a  shaft 
sunk  60  feet  from  the  surface  through 
solid  salt,  without  yet  reaching 
bottom,  and   two   lateral   galleries 
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of  350  feet  in  length  ran  throngh 
tlie  bed  with  simiLir  resnlta.  The 
writer  paid  a  visit  to  this  mine  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
passed  through  these  passages, 
which  reminded  him  forcibly  of  the 
ice  galleries  cut  in  the  Mer  de  Glace 
in  Switzerland,  the  floor  roof  and 
walls  of  these  galleries  being  all 
composed  of  pnre  white  salt,  spark- 
ling like  stalactite  in  the  lamp- 
light. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 
pure  rock  salt  can  now  be  raised  and 
crushed  by  nmthine  at  the  pit  mouth 
in  one  day.  For  the  salt  removed 
the  Confederate  Government  paid 
Judge  Avery,  the  owner,  a  very 
large  sum,  in  the  way  of  royalty. 
He  and  his  family  still  occupy  and 
own  the  island,  which  has  two  fine 
sugar  plantations  on  it  as  well.  The 
mine  has  been  worked  on  a  consider- 
able scale  until  recently,  when  the 
death  of  one  of  its  lessors  embar- 
rassed proceedings.  A  formal  re- 
port from  examiners  sent  by  the 
School  of  Mines  of  New  York 
declares  the  rock  salt  to  cover  an 
area  of  144  acres,  of  a  measured 
thickness  of  forty  feet  of  solid  salt. 
Subsequent  experiment  has  proved 
its  thickness  to  be  far  greater,  as 
in  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  where 
fifty  feet  had  not  shown  bottom. 
The  quality  of  the  salt,  as  ana- 
lysed by  chemists,  has  proved  excep- 
tional. It  contains  no  impurities, 
and  requires  only  to  be  crushed  to 
be  ready  for  market,  quantities 
having  been  thus  disposed  of  at 
New  Orleans,  and  regarded  as  pre- 
ferable to  the  Liverpool  in  purity. 
Both  mine  and  machinery  are  in 
perfect  working  order ;  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  capital,  which  the  pro- 
prietor is  now  seeking,  this  mine 
seems  destined  to  supply  the 
Southern  country,  now  dependent 
on  Turk's  Island  and  Liverpool  for 
its  salt  supply,  as  well  as  the  Western 
country,  where  pork  packing  con- 
sumes much  more  than  the  Syracuse 
and  Virginia  salines  can  supply. 


In  South  Carolina  the  disco- 
very of  the  phosphate  deposits 
near  Charleston  has  opened  a  new 
era  for  that  desolated  city  and 
State,  the  scapegoat  of  the  're- 
bellion.' During  a  term  of  fonr 
years,  from  1868  to  1872,  more 
than  ;^ 1, 5 00,000  worth  of  cmde 
phosphate  rock — ^paid  for  in  cash- 
have  been  shipped  from  Charleston 
alone,  the  locial  companies  con- 
suming ^2  5  0,000  worth  more, 
having  more  than  quadrupled  re- 
ceipts annually  since  the  fint  year's 
working.  The  shipments  increased 
from  6  tons  in  1867  to  50,000  tons 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1872. 
Competent  authorities  prdnounoe 
these  phosphates  as  superior  to  the 
Peruvian  guano  for  fertilising  pur- 
poses, and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
now  employed. 

The  present  known  area  of  these 
deposits  (which  are  antediluvian) 
is  stated  as  about  fifty  sqnare 
miles  of  river  and  forty  square 
miles  of  land  surfEK^,  lying  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Charleston  and  the 
adjoining  rivers.  The  land  deposit 
is  on  private  property,  and  the  river 
deposit  is  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  pays  royalty.  The  marl  beds 
which  these  phosphates  underlie 
greatly  exceed  the  latter  in  quantity, 
and  are  of  a  superior  quality  for 
fertilising  properties  over  ordinary 
marl  beds.  This  unknown  source 
of  wealth  has  been  but  recently 
developed.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
moral  earthquake  of  the  war  to  dis- 
entomb these  long-buried  treasnres 
of  the  antediluvian  era,  and  lay  bare 
this  immense  bed  of  fossilised  bones 
of  extinct  animals  for  the  benefit 
of  the  impoverished  victims  of  the 
social  and  political  deluge  of  a  later 
day.  Digging  down  to  or  fishing 
up  these  relics  of  a  bygone  age, 
which  have  attained  a  commercial 
value,  the  South  Carolinians  are 
profiting  by  their  discovery,  while 
the  geologLst  and  antiquary  find 
equal  delight  in  their  disentomb- 
ment    There  are  now  nx  or  more 
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factories  for  making  fertilisers  out 
of  this  deposit,  five  of  which  have 
snlphnrio  acid  chambers,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
single  acid  chamber  in  the  United 
States.  This  interest  now  repre- 
sents a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than 
^4,000,000  invested  in  the  min- 
ingand  manufacturing  interests. 

But  space  warns  the  writer  that 
this  brief  summary  of  the  resources 
of  the  South,  outside  of  her  better 
known  agricultural  ones,  must  not 
be  extended,  although  the  half  has 
not  yet  been  told.  A  very  brief 
reference  to  the  financial  condi- 
turn  of  the  South  must  conclude 
this  rapid  survey  of  the  South- 
ern situation.  With  reference  to 
her  mines  of  *  precious  metals  '  (so 
called  although  iron  now  really 
merits  that  name  as  the  chief  agent 
of  modem  civilisation),  a  short 
anecdote  will  convey  the  popular 
estimate  of  their  profits  in  South 
land,  where  their  traces  are  abun- 
dantly found.  Some  years  since 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  sent 
Professor  Tuomey,  State  geologist, 
on  a  survey  through  the  North  and 
South  Carolina  gold  region,  where- 
in mines  were  worked  even  at  that 
early  day.  The  Professor  was 
attended  by  a  smart,  shrewd  mulatto 
boy,  his  body  servant.  One  night 
Jim  came  into  his  master's  room  in 
a  state  of  high  delight,  and  remarked 
confidentially,  *  Master^  these  people 
Ikes  mighty  well,  considering  they 
keeps  a  gold  mine,^  The  nett  result 
of  their  previous  experiences  had 
extracted  that  remark ;  and  such  is 
still  the  case  in  those  regions. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  ex- 
Confederate  States  is  neither  so 
good,  nor  yet  so  bad,  as  it  might  be. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  sounder 
than  is  usually  supposed,  and  the 
bad  odour  in  which  almost  all 
Southern  securities  are  held  abroad 
is  more  the  misfortune  than  the 
&alt  of  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  rascally  and 
rotten    railroad    in^securities^    for 


which  they  have  been  held  respon- 
sible morally  and  financially,  were 
neither  of  their  contriving,  nor 
have  they  or  their  section  in  any 
way  obtained  one  dollar  benefit 
from  them,  but  the  reverse.  Car- 
pet-bag legislatures  and  favoured 
financiers  have  created  and  engi- 
neered them  all  —  pocketed  &e 
profits,  and  left  the  plundered 
victims  to  bear  the  onus  of  *  repu- 
diation '  and  loss  of  credit.  Gases 
such  as  those  of  the  Bullock  bonds 
in  Georgia,  and  of  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  and  similar  railroad 
operations,  were  not  of  native 
Southern  origin  and  engineering ; 
but  the  results  of  alien  occupation 
and  control,  sustained  by  Federal 
bayonets  and  negro  majorities,  over 
the  respectable  white  population, 
who,  after  shaking  off  the  incubus, 
have  been  saddled  with  its  sins. 
Taking,  however,  the  list  of  the 
suspended  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  creditors  of  the  defaulting  rail- 
ways, amounting  to  63,000,000^ 
sterling,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very 
small  fraction  of  that  default  is 
Southern,  and  even  that  proportion 
traceable  to  carpet-ba^,  not  native, 
financiering.  In  the  list  recently 
published  in  the  Times .  money 
article,  out  of  the  63,qoo,oooZ.  in 
default  not  more  than  3,ooo,oooZ.  is 
credited  to  the  South,  and  that 
chiefly  in  one  State. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  (so-called)  is  a  carpet- 
bag contrivance  of  Governor  Kellogg 
and  his  negro  supporters,  as  strongly 
denounced  at  home  by  the  true 
Louisianians  as  by  the  Board  of  Fo- 
reign Bondholders  in  London;  for 
Louisiana  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  Alabama ;  and  was  in  Georgia, 
now  happily  relieved  of  them.  The 
robberies  of  the  same  public  thieves 
in  poor  South  Carolina  cry  aloud  to 
Heaven,  and  so  also  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Let  the  sin  and  the  shame, 
therefore,  rest  on  the  right  shoul- 
ders, not  on  those  already  burdened 
G  c  2 
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almost  past  bearing.  Federal  com- 
pulsion compelled  the  repudiation 
bj  the  Southern  States  of  Con- 
federate indebtedness,  which  has 
fallen  more  heavily  on  Southern 
men,  creditors  of  that  Government, 
than  on  the  few  foreign  friends  who 
aided  that  cause.  Utter  inability 
to  meet  the  obligations  illegally  in- 
curred in  their  name,  abroad  or  at 
home,  by  their  spoilers  (white  or 
black),  who  have  usurped  authority, 
and  stolen  their  State  seals,  will 
render  the  payment  of  the  vast 
carpet-bag  schedule  impracticable, 
even  were  it  just  so  to  tax  posterity. 
Apart  from  these  drawbacks,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  South  is 
better  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
although  the  want  of  capital,  and 
of  banking  facilities  especially,  cer- 
tainly retards  Southern  progress 
and  enterprise. 

But  that  there  is  actually  more 
money  made,  and  kept,  if  not  in 
circulation,  in  the  Southern  country 
to-day  than  in  the  time  of  her  ap- 
parent prosperity,  a  few  significant 
facts,  whicb  may  be  cited,  go  to 
establish. 

The  Southern  people  have  learned, 
from  bitter  experience,  not  only  to 
economise,  but  even  to  hoard  up 
money,  especially  gold  —  having 
lost  confidence  in  paper ;  for  when 
cash  is  called  for,  with  the  prospect 
of  large  returns,  to  be  invested  in 
these  new  manufacturing  industries, 
it  is  forthcoming  on  the  spot,  and 
very  often  in  gold.  This  has  been 
the  case  notably  in  Georgia,  and 
especially  at  Columbus,  and  else- 
where in  the  States  of  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  all  of  which 
are  prospering,  being  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Even  the 
freedmen,  most  improvident  of 
human  creatures,  have  deposited  in 
the  twenty- six  branches  of  the 
Freedmen*s  Savings  Bank  of  Wash- 


ington, within  six  years,  no  less 
than  ^26,000,000.  It  is  charac- 
teristic, however,  that  they  drew 
out,  during  the  same  period, 
^23,000,000  of  it,  leaving  but  a  very 
homoeopathic  surplus  to  their  ere- 
dit  at  the  close  of  that  term.  The 
most  significant  indication  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  community  is  the 
increased  valuation  of  property, 
especially  where  it  is  steadily  pro- 
gressive within  a  given  term  of 
years.  Submitted  to  this  test,  the 
great  representative  cotton  State 
of  Georgia  makes  a  good  showing, 
taking  the  official  returns  as  our 
basis. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  her 
exports  and  imports,  through  her 
seaport  Savannah,  have  increased 
from  ^50,000,000  to  ^70,000,000, 
and  the  valuation  of  property  within 
the  State,  which  was  less  than 
;^i48,ooo,ooo  in  1866,  had  risen  in 
1872  to  ^214,000,000,  in  rough 
numbers,  a,n  increase  of  nearly 
J^70,ooo,ooo  in  gold.  Two  years 
ago,  when  Northern  and  foreign 
capitalists  refused  to  aid  her  with 
a  loan  to  pay  accruing  interest  on 
her  State  bonds,  in  revenge  for  her 
alleged  *  repudiation  of  ;J8,ooo,ooo 
worth  of  Bullock  bonds,  she  raised 
the  money  at  home,  and  met  the 
payment  to  the  amountof  ^1,500,000 
without  trouble.  Once  free  of  the 
'  carpet-bag '  incubus,  and  the  con- 
trol of  venal  *  white  trash '  and  ig- 
norant negroes,  her  neighbours  will 
emulate  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  their  more  fortunate  sister. 
Even  as  it  is,  outside  of  three  States 
already  designated,  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  plenty  smile  once  more. 
A  better  opportunity  for  safe  and 
profitable  investments  by  capitalists 
than  these  States  now  ofier,  was 
never  presented  in  the  wide  world 
before. 

Edwin  db  Leon. 
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SUPERNATURAL    RELIGION.' 
By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Mac  Coll. 


ris  dae  to  the  author  of  this  able 
and  learned  book  to  admit,  at 
the  oatset  of  what  must  necessarily 
be  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  cri- 
tique, that  he  has  brought  to  the 
investigation  of  a  momentous  in- 
quiry a  mind  which  appears  to  be 
not  more  distinguished  by  a  sincere 
love  of  truth  than  by  (what  is  per- 
haps even  more  rare)  a  conscientious 
thoroughgoing  logic  which  faces 
boldly,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert, 
the  conclusions — ^whatever  they 
may  be — to  which  his  premisses  ine- 
vitably lead.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  pare  down  or'  explain  away  the 
essential  dogmas  of  Christianity. 
He  denies  them  outright,  aud  sets 
himself  vigorously  to  overthrow 
them.  The  following  is  not  the 
only  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
with  undisguised  scorn  of  persons 
who  discard  some  of  the  funda- 
mental dogmas  of  Christianity  and 
yet  persist  in  considering  them- 
selves genuine  Christians. 

The  preTalent  characteristic  of  popular 
theology  in  Eogbind,  at  this  time,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  tendency  to  eliminate  from 
Christianity,  with  thooghtless  dexterity, 
every  miraculous  element  which  does  not 
quite  accord  with  current  opinion,  and  yet  to 
ignore  the  fact  that,  in  so  aoing,  ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity  has  practically  been  altoge- 
ther abandoned.  Thu  tendency  is  fostered, 
with  profoundly  illogical  zeal,  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men  within  the  Church  itself, 
who  endeavour  to  arrest  for  a  moment  the 
pursuing  woIyos  of  doubt  and  unbelief 
which  press  uponth^  Church,  by  practically 
throwing  to  them,  scrap  by  scrap,  all  those 
doctrines  which  alone  constitute  the  claims 
of  Christianity  to  be  regarded  as  a  Divine 
KeveUtion  at  all.  The  moral  Christianity 
which  they  hope  to  preserve,  noble  though 
it  be,  has  not  one  feature  left  to  distinguish 
it  as  a  miraculously  communicated  religion : 
Christianity  itself  distinctly  pretends  to  be 
a  direct  Divine  Bevektion  of  truths  beyond 
the  natural  attainment  of  the  human  intel- 


lect. To  submit  the  doctrines  thus  re- 
vealed, therefore,  to  criticism,  and  to  clip, 
and  prune  them  down  to  the  standard  of 
human  reason,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
their  supernatural  character  is  maintained, 
is  an  obvious  absurdity  ....  On  the  very 
threshold  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  true 
character  of  Christianity,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  supernatural  .... 
Not  only  in  form  does  it  profess  to  be  the 
result  of  Divine  communication,  but  in  its 
very  essence,  in  its  principal  dogmas,  it  is 
either  superhuman  or  untenable  .... 
This  religion  cannot  be  accepted  without 
an  emphatic  belief  in  supernatural  interpo- 
sition, and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  its 
dogmas  can  be  held  whilst  the  miraculous 
is  rejected.  Those  who  profess  to  hold  the 
religion,  whilst  they  discredit  the  super- 
natural element,  and  they  are  many  at  the 
present  day,  have  widely  seceded  from 
ecclesiastical  Christianity. 

Let  me  here  enter  parentheti- 
cally a  gentle  protest  against  the  au- 
thor's phrase,  '  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity/ as  if  there  were  a  Christian- 
ity which  is  not  *  ecclesiastical.'  By 
ecclesiastical  I  suppose  he  means 
dogmatic.  But  of  anv  Christianity 
which  is  not  dogmatic  history  knows 
nothing.  The  morality  of  the  Gospel 
divorced  from  its  dogmas  may  be 
admirable  and  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
not  Christianity  in  any  real  sense. 
Apart,  however,  from  what  I  venture 
to  consider  a  misleading  phrase,  I 
accept  the  passage  just  quoted  as  a 
true  representation  of  the  case,  and  I 
thank  the  author  for  placing  the  is- 
sue so  plainly  and  candidly  before  his 
readers.  I  cordially  agi*ee  with  him 
in  reprobating  the  abortive  efforts 
of  many  among  us  to  whittle  away 
the  characteristic  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  by  one,  and  yet  retain 
the  withered  husk  as  a  religion  ca- 
pable of  inflaencing  human  conduct. 
Christianity  is  a  Divine  Revelation 
undiscoverable  by  human  reason, 
though  not  necessarily  on  that  ac- 
count unreasonable ;  or  it  is  a  per- 
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nicious  superstition.  Its  Founder 
is  very  God,  miraculously  bom,  mi- 
raculously restored  to  life  after  un- 
dergoing a  literal  death,  miracu- 
lously living  for  evermore  in  a 
world  unseen  and  spiritual ;  and  in 
that  case  no  dogma  of  Christianity  is 
antecedently  improbable ;  each  must 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and  on 
its  own  evidence,  and  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  dismissed  by  a  pj-iori 
objections.  Or  Christ  is  not  what 
the  creed  of  Christendom  has  al- 
ways represented  Him ;  in  which 
case  Christianity  is  an  imposture, 
and  no  arguments  derived  from  the 
beauty  of  its  moral  precepts  can 
justify  us  in  upholding  it  for  a 
single  hour.  Logic  and  morality 
combine  to  enforce  this  conclusion, 
and  the  author  of  Supemudural 
Beligion  has  done  good  service  to 
both  in  insisting  on  it. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  consists  of  an  ela- 
borate attack  on  belief  in  the  super- 
natural in  general,  and  in  the 
incredibility  of  miracles  in  particu- 
lar. In  the  second  part,  which 
occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
book,  the  author  conducts  a  careful 
argument  against  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels 
in  detail,  founded  partly  on  a  critical 
examination  of  the  Gospels,  but 
cbiefly  on  an  exhaustive  review  of 
ihe  Christian  writings  of  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era.  In  the 
limited  space  at  my  disposal  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  an  answer  to  an  argument 
extending  o^er  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  and  conducted  throughout 
with  conspicuous  learning  and  abi- 
lity. I  must  content  myself  there- 
fore with  pointing  out  very  briefly 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  vulnerable 
points,  and  even  fatal  fissures,  in 
the  reasoning  by  means  of  which 
the  author  arrives  at  his  conclusion. 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  must  frankly 
be  admitted  that  Christianity  ap- 
peals not  only  to  reason,  but  pri- 
marily to  faith;  which  implies,  of 


course,  that  reason  alone  is  incom- 
petent for  the  task.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  objection,  if  it  be 
an  objection,  is  equally  valid  against 
theism,  as  Bishop  Butler  showed 
conclusively  long  ago.  Christianity 
has  its  difficulties,  and  they  are 
serious  difficulties;  but  they  are 
less  perplexing  to  the  reason,  and 
less  distressing  to  the  moral  sense 
than  the  difficulties  which  encom- 
pass the  belief  in  an  omnipotent 
and  just  Creator  and  Gt>vemorof 
the  universe.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  admits 
this  with  characteristic  candour  in 
the  second  chapter  of  his  recently 
IpnhWBhed Autobiography.  His  father, 
he  says  (and  it  was  evidently  his 
own  opinion  also),  'considered 
Butler's  argument  as  conclusive 
against  the  only  opponents  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Those 
who  admit  an  omnipotent,  as  well 
as  perfectly  just  and  benevolent. 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  such  a  world 
as  this  can  say  little  against  Chris- 
tianity but  what  can,  with  at  least 
equal  force,  be  retorted  against 
themselves/ 

This  is  a  point  which  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Beligion  appears  to 
me  to  have  overlooked.  In  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  second 
volume  he  insists  impressively  on 
the  duty  of  pursuing  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  at  all  costs,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  rooted  convictions  and 
the  most  cherished  prepossessions. 
In  rejecting  the  creed  of  Christen- 
dom he  tells  us  that — 

We  exchange  a  Jewish  anthropomorpbic 
Divinity,  made  after  our  inuige,  for  an 
omnipotent  God,  from  whose  serene  reign 
of  law  disorder  and  anarchy  are  absolutely 
excluded.  Under  his  beneficent  goTernmeDt 
we  know  that  all  that  is  consistent  »-ith 
wise  and  omnipotent  law  is  prosperwl  and 
brought  to  pei^ection,  and  all  that  is  op- 
posed to  Divine  order  is  mercifullj  frus- 
trated and  brought  to  naughts  .  .  .  • 
It  is  manifestly  our  first  duty,  as  it  should 
be  our  supremest  pleasure,  to  apprehend  as 
clearly  as  we  may  the  laws  by  which  the 
Supreme  Being  governs  the  universe,  and 
to  bring  ourselves  and  our  actions  into 
reverent  harmony  with  themt  conforming 
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ounelres  to  their  teaching  and  learning 
wisdom  fcom.  their  decrees.  Thus  making 
the  BiTine  Will  our  will,  we  shall  recognise 
in  the  highest  sense  that  God  is  ever  with 
Tis,  that  his  good  providonce  controls  our 
slightest  actions ;  that  we  are  not  the  sport 
of  Satanic  malice  nor  the  victims  of  fitful 
eaprice,  but  are  eternally  cared  for  and 
gOTemed  by  an  omnipresent  immutable 
power  for  which  nothing  is  too  greats  nothing 
too  insignificant 

Admirable  advice !  But  how  does 
it  square  with  the  argument  against 
flupernatural  religion  ?  It  is  simply 
inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  is  an 
appeal  to  faith,  not  to  reason;  to 
Bevelation,  not  to  Nature.  Of  such 
a  Being  as  the  anthor  here  describes 
reason  apart  from  faith  and  Nature 
apart  from  Bevelation,  tell  us 
nothing  at  all.  When  I  look  abroad 
on  the  face  of  nature  and  of  human 
society,  I  behold  traces  innumerable 
of  what  looks  exceedingly  like 
caprice  or  malice.  I  see  fools  in 
command  of  empires  and  riches,  and 
honours  heaped  on  those  who  least 
deserve  them.  I  see  virtue  clad  in 
raga  and  festering  with  sores,  while 
vice  is  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  fares  sumptuously  every 
day.  I  see  wretches  who  have 
proved  themselves  a  curse  to  man« 
kind  suffered  to  flourish  and  prosper 
and  allowed  to  die  peacefully  on 
their  pUlows,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  men  eminently  qualified  in 
mind  and  disposition  to  benefit  their 
race  are  hurried  out  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  their  usefulness,  by  a 
whiff  of  cold  wind,  or  the  stum- 
ble of  a  horse,  or  the  folly  of 
a  tipsy  engine-driver.  Or  the 
anomaly  may  exhibit  itself  in  the 
possession  of  splendid  talents  by 
persons  who  use  them  for  the  cor- 
ruption and  misery  of  their  fellows. 
What^  again,  can  be  more  inexpli- 
cable on  grounds  of  reason  than 
the  immense  waste  of  energy  in 
Nature  ?  Not  to  dwell  on  the  pro- 
mise evidence  of  this  which  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
afford,  how  shall  we  account  for 
it  in  the  sphere  of  human  life? 


Myriads  of  human  beings  die  daily 
all  over  the  earth  in  infancy  and 
tender  age.  To  what  end  were 
they  bom?  What  purpose  does 
their  ephemeral  existence  fulfil  in 
the  economy  of  nature  ?  Why  is 
the  human  race  thus  doomed  to  lead, 
as  Burke  phrased  it  in  the  agony  of 
his  great  sorrow,  *  an  inverted  life,* 
weeping  parents  following  the  bier 
of  their  dead  children  instead  of 
the  children  closing  the  eyes  of  their 
parents  ?  In  short,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  survey  human 
life  without  being  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  balance  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  favour  of  human  misery. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  reply  that 
all  itds  is  because  men  disobey  the 
wise  laws  of  the  Creator.  For  it 
is  not  those  who  disobey  who  are 
always  punished.  The  innocent  con- 
stantly suffer  for  the  guilty,  while 
the  latter  go  unpunished,  and  not 
unfrequently  rewarded.  And  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  still  the  world  is 
full  of  *  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
and  woe.'  How  is  this  consistent 
with  our  belief  in  '  an  omnipresent 
God  from  whose  serene  reign  of 
law  disorder  and  anarchy  are  abso- 
lutely excluded,'  and  'who  eter- 
nally cares  for  his  creatures  '  ?  It 
seems  to  me  much  more  consisfcent 
with  the  conclusion  which  the  au- 
thor charges  on  Christianity,  namely  ,^ 
that  *  we  are  '  '  the  sport  of  malice 
or  the  victims  of  fitful  caprice.' 

The  fiw5t  is,  Christianity  does  not 
create  these  difficulties :  it  finds 
them,  and  offers  an  explanation  and 
a  remedy.  Physical  science  finds 
them  too,  but  it  has  no  explanation 
to  offer  nor  remedy  to  suggest.  The 
doctrine  of  Man's  Fall  and  Redemp- 
tion our  author  dismisses  some- 
what scornfully  as  'this  abortive 
design  of  creation,  with  such  im- 
potent efforts  to  amend  it,'  a  design 
which  he  considers  '  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
wise  and  Almighty  Being.'  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  ,  by -and -by, 
that  the  author's  hypothesis  leaves 
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no  room  at  all  for  Bach  a  Being. 
Bat,  assaming  His  existence,  I  a& 
how  the  doctnne  of  an  original  fall 
of  man  and  a  recovery  throagh 
Christ  are  more  incompatible  with 
'  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
Almighty  Being'  than  the  indis- 
patable  fact  of  haman  saffering 
withoat  the  alleviating  solace  of  a 
final  redemption?  Logically,  the 
existence  of  a  single  ache  in  a  ani- 
verse  of  His  own  creation  is  as 
incompatible  with  oar  idea  of  a 
Being,  who  is  omnipotent,  omnis- 
cient, and  benevolent,  as  the  exist- 
ence of  a  race  fallen  from  a  state  of 
original  innocence  and  happiness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  saffering  exists, 
and  if  there  be  a  God  who  siade 
and  watches  over  men,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  solation  offered  by 
Christianity  is  more  worthy  of  Him 
than  the  doctrine  of  *  the  sarvival 
of  the  fittest ' — in  other  words,  of 
the  triamph  of  brate  force  over 
helpless  innocence.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  doctrine,  provided  I 
a.m  allowed  to  supplement  it  with 
the  teaching  of  sapernataral  re- 
ligion. Bat  if  I  am  forbidden  to  go 
for  information  beyond  the  domain 
of  physical  science  I  am  boand  to 
confess  that  I  see  no  answer  to  the 
dilemma  suggested  by  Mr.  Mill. 
Atheism  or  Manicheism,  a  blind 
cruel  fate — or  a  benevolent  De- 
miurge perpetaally  thwarted  by  a 
malevolent  rival — this  appeara  to 
me  to  be  the  necessary  alternative 
of  rejecting  sapernataral  religion. 
It  is  an  alternative,  however,  which 
oar  aathor  does  not  adopt.  He 
believes,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  an 
Almighty  and  all-wise  God  who 
eternally  cares  for  His  creatures. 
But  this  conception  he  certainly 
does  not  owe  to  his  meditations  on 
the  iron  aniformity  of  physical  laws : 
it  is  a  beqaest  from  that  Saper- 
nataral Religion  which  he  seeks  to 
destroy. 

But  to  prove  a  writer  inconsistent 
with  himself  is  not  necessarily  to 
npset  his  argument.  Let  me,  there- 


fore, glance — and  it  cannot  be  more 
than  a  glance — at  a  few  of  the 
principal  argaments  on  which  bis 
assault  on  miracles  rests. 

The  constitution  of  natore  (he  says)  so 
far  from  forming  any  hyixitheeiBof  origuul 
perfection  and  anbsequent  deterioiatiopf 
bears  everywhere  the  record  of  systematie 
upward  progression. 

But  our  knowledge  of  *  the  con- 
stitation  of  nature '  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  tiny  planet  which  we 
inhabit,  and  we  are  hardly  competent 
therefore  to  affirm  positively  that 
'  it  bears  everywhere  the  record  of 
systematic  upward  progression.' 
Indeed  oar  foremost  teachers  in 
physical  science  represent  nature  as 
perpetaally  engaged  in  a  process  of 
alternate  evolution  and  dissolatioD. 
*An  entire  history  of  anything,* 
says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  '  must 
include  its  appearance  out  of  the 
imperceptible  and  its  disappearance 
into  the  imperceptible.  .  .  .  When 
taken  together  the  two  opposite 
processes  constitute  the  history  of 
every  sensible  existence  under  its 
simplest  form  .  .  .  When  evolution 
has  run  its  coarse,'  then  will  com- 
mence the  opposite  process  which, 
sooner  or  later,  '  will  canse  disinte- 
gration.' And  this  is  true  not  merely 
of  organic  existences  on  our  own 
planets  bat  of  the  whole  sidereal 
system.  Till  lately  Laplace  was 
supposed  to  have  established  the 
permanent  stability  of  the  planetary 
system  by  proving  that  all  plane* 
tary  perturbations  are  essentially 
periodic,  so  that  after  the  lapse  of 
ages  the  planets  will  all  return  to 
the  same  relative  positions,  and  a 
new  cycle  of  disturbances  will  com- 
mence. But  this  argument  is  of  a 
purely  abstract  character.  It  over- 
looks several  facts  which  are  bettet 
understood  now  than  they  were 
when  Laplace  wrote;  such  as  the 
dissipation  of  energy  and  possible 
collision  between  our  eaxih  and 
some  foreign  astronomical  body. 
*  Conflict  with  other  bodies,'  says 
Professor  Jevons,   'is  so  far  from 
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being  improbable,  that  it  beoomes 
approximately  certain  when  we  take 
verj  long  interyals  of  time  into 
acconnt.'  And  I  suppose  he  ex- 
presses the  general  opinion  of 
astronomers  when  he  says  that 
'there  exists  a  tendency  to  the 
dissipation  of  the  energy  of  the 
planetary  system  which  will,  in  the 
indefinite  coarse  of  time,  result  in 
the  fall  of  the  planets  into  the  sun.' 
Professor  Jevons  snms  up  the  ques- 
tion as  follows : 

Altogether,  then,  it  is  a  mere  assumption 
thAt  the  uniformity  of  nature  inrolves  the 
noaltered  existence  of  our  own  globe.  There 
is  no  kind  of  catastrophe  which  is  too  great 
or  too  sudden  to  be  theoretically  inconsistent 
with  the  reign  of  law.  For  all  that  our 
science  can  tell,  human  history  may  be 
closed  in  the  next  instant  of  time.  The 
world  may  be  dashed  to  pieces  against 
some  intruding  body ;  it  may  be  involved 
in  a  nebulous  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  to  be 
exploded  a  second  afterwards ;  it  may  be 
scfjrched  up  or  dissipated  into  vapour  by 
some  great  explosion  in  the  sun ;  there 
might  even  be  in  the  globe  itself  some 
secret  cause  of  disruption  which  only  needs 
time  for  its  manifestation." — Principles  of 
Science,  ii.  pp.  442,  443. 

How  strikingly  these  inferences 
of  scientific  men  illustrate  the  predic- 
tion of  a  time  when  '  the  stars  shall 
fall  from  heaven  and  the  powers  of 
heaven  shall  be  shaken.'  The  point, 
however,  on  which  I  wish  to  insist 
is  that  the  allegation  as  to  the  neces- 
sary uniformity  of  the  present  order 
of  nature  must  be  received  with  con- 
siderable reservation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present 
order  of  nature  did  not  always 
prevail.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  earth  was  a  revolving  mass  of 
incandescent  gases,  and  when  no 
form  of  life,  under  any  condition 
with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
could  have  existed  on  it  for  a 
moment.  Whence,  then,  came  the 
first  germ  of  life  ?  Science  cannot 
answer  the  question,  for  even  the 
evolution  theory  is  obliged  to  start 
from  some  primordial  monad.  The 
first  appearance  of  a  life>germ  on 
the  bkck  crust  of   the    earth  is 


simply  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis 
of  invariable  sequence.  It  is  an 
efifect  without  a  cause,  if  we  are  not 
at  lil)erty  to  seek  one  outside  the 
operations  of  such  physical  laws  as 
we  are  acquainted  with.  For  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  theory  of  an  aerolite  . 
shot  through  space  upon  our  cooling 
earth  and  impregnating  it  with  life 
has  received  no  encouragement  from 
scientific  men,  and  in  any  case  it 
could  solve  nothing ;  for  how  came 
the  life-germ  on  the  aerolite?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  suggested 
that  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth 
is  due  to  some  unknown  force,  I 
make  no  objection ;  but  I  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  suggestion  for  the 
miracles  of  Christianity.  A  force 
which  is  able  to  create  life  is 
able,  a  fortiori,  to  restore  it. 
In  other  words,  the  original  in- 
troduction of  life  into  the  universe 
is  a  greai;er  innovation  on  the  uni- 
formity of  natural  laws  than  a  re- 
surrection from  the  dead ;  and  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable,  but  the 
reverse,  in  believing  that  the  power 
which  could  do  the  one  can  find  no 
diflBculty  in  the  other.  Nor  is  the 
fact  of  a  virgin  conceiving  and 
bearing  a  son  in  itself  more  incon- 
ceivable antecedently  than  various 
forms  of  generation  which  natural 
science  has  revealed  to  us  among 
the  lower  forms  of  hfe.  Alternate 
generation,  fertilisation  for  several 
successive  generations,  hennftphio- 
ditism — all  these  are  opposed  to  the 
inductions  of  experience  almost  up 
to  our  own  time.  Suppose  Hume 
had  been  told  that  there  were 
animals  which  at  pleasure  threw  off 
an  arm,  that  this  arm  forthwith 
began  an  independent  existence,  and 
by-and-by  met  a  female  of  the  same 
species  which  it  impregnated,  he 
would  have  refuted  the  story  at  once 
by  his  destructive  formula  against 
miracles.  It  was  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  a  complete  induc- 
tion up  to  that  time.  True  it  is  now 
capable  of  such  proof  as  would  have 
satisfiedHume  himself.  But  thepoint 
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is  tliat  it  was  as  true  when  Hume 
wrote  as  it  is  now.  Yet  his  argu- 
ment would  then  have  disproved  it 
absolutely  against  adequate  testi- 
mony, and  would  even  have  for- 
bidden  inquiry.  In  like  manner  we 
may  hereafter  be  able  to  perceive 
that  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  is 
an  operation  as  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation as  some  of  those  secrets 
of  nature  which  would  have  ap- 
peared miraculous  to  our  foi*e- 
fathers.  A  miracle  is  not  an  effect 
without  a  cause ;  nor  is  it  simply  an 
effect  whose  cause  is  invisible,  for 
that  is  equally  true  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature.  By  a  miracle 
I  understand  an  effect  produced  by 
invisible  agency  in  a  manner  not 
explicable  by  any  known  law  of 
nature.  Before,  therefore,  we  are 
logically  entitled  to  deny  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  a  violation  of  natural 
law  we  must  be  in  a  position  to 
a£&rm  two  propositions  which  are 
certainly  incapable  of  proof,  namely, 
that  there  are  no  latent  forces  in 
nature,  unknown  to  us,  which  are 
able  to  produce  a  miracle;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  agent 
outside  of  nature  equal  to  the  task. 
These  two  assumptions  tacitly 
underlie  our  author's  arguments 
against  miracles,  and  the  force  of 
the  argument  accordingly  vanishes 
when  this  fact  is  clearly  apprehen- 
ded. So  far  is  it  fi?om  being  true 
that  we  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  that 
'  there  is  always  a  probability,'  as 
Professor  Jevons  observes,  *  of 
causes  being  in  existence  without 
our  knowledge ;  and  these  may  at 
any  moment  produce  an  unexpected 
effect.'  And  he  gives  the  following 
illustration : 

We  can  imagine  reasoning  creatures 
dwelling  in  a  world  where  the  atmosphere 
was  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  inflammable 
ffas,  like  the  firedamp  of  coal  mines.  If 
devoid  of  fire  they  might  have  lived  on  for 
long  ages  in  complete  unconsciousness  of 
the  tremendous  forces  which  a  single  spark 
could  call  into  play.    In  the  twinkling  of 


an  eye  new  laws  might  have  come  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  poor  reasoning  creatures  who 
were  so  confident  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
uniform  conditions  of  their  world  might 
have  had  no  time  even  to  speculate  upon 
the  overthrow  of  all  their  theories.  Can 
we,  with  our  finite  knowledge,  be  sure  that 
such  an  overthrow  of  our  theories  is  im- 
possible ? 

Our  author  believes  in  God,  and 
he  has  expressed  that  belief  in 
fervid  language.  But  ooce  admit 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being,  and 
the  credibility  of  miracles  becomes 
forthwith  a  question  of  the  balance 
of  evidence.  Antecedent  objection 
there  can  be  none.  We  explain 
nothing  by  referring  the  various 
operations  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  to  the  agency  of  natural 
laws,  for  these  laws  are  not  self- 
acting,  and  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  our  way  of  saying  that 
the  movements  of  the  world  proceed 
in  a  certain  order.  To  admit  the 
eternity  of  matter  is  logically  an 
absurdity ;  and  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  absurdity  to  deny  that  the 
power  which  called  the  universe 
into  being  can  again  connect  the 
neayiis  between  spirit  and  matter 
which  death  has  sundered.  For  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  resnr- 
rection  of  a  human  being  does  not 
mean  his  restoration  to  life  abso- 
lutely, but  only  to  that  mode  of  life 
which  implies  some  sort  of  union 
between  spirit  and  matter.  Death 
does  not  kill  human  life;  it  onlj 
severs  the  bond  between  spirit  and 
matter,  and  to  ^  my  mind  there  is 
no  more  violation  or  suspension  of 
natural  laws  in  reuniting  that  bond 
than  there  was  in  originfldly  framing 
it.  No  well-instructed  Christian 
would  now,  I  suppose,  maintain 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
body  necessarily  means  the  gathering 
together  and  reshaping  of  the  par- 
ticles which  death  resolved  into 
their  primitive  elements.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  body  resides  in  its  form 
(to  use  a  scholafi<dc  word)  and  not 
in  the  material  atoms  of  which 
touch  and  sight  are  sensible ;  and 
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surely  the  power  which  united  that 
form  to  an  immaterial  spirit  in  the 
human  embryo  may  unite  it  again 
to  the  same  spirit  whenever  He 
sees  fit  to  do  so.  'It  is  absurd/ 
says  Newton,  *  to  suppose  that  ne- 
cessity presides  over  nature. 
The  universe,  with  the  order  of  its 
parts  appropriated  to  the  variety  of 
times  and  places,  can  only  have  its 
origin  from  one  primitive  Being  who 
has  ideas  and  will.'  *  At  every  step,' 
he  says,  in  another  place,  'astro- 
nomy £nds  the  limits  of  phy^cal 
causes,  and  consequently  the  trace 
of  the  action  of  Cfod.'  Grant  the 
existence  of  such  a  Being,  as  the 
author  of  Supernatural  Religion 
does,  and  miracles,  so  far  from  being 
impossible,  are  even  probable.  It 
is  more  likely  than  not  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  Being  in  nature, 
though  above  it,  would  cause  what 
man's  limited  vision  would  consider 
a  disturbance  in  the  uniformity  of 
physical  laws. 

The  author  of  Supeimatural  Re- 
ligion had  probably  some  latent 
suspicion  of  the  weakness  of  his 
argument  in  this  part  of  his  subject, 
for  he  has  devoted  the  bulk  of  his 
work  to  a  critical  examination  in 
detail  of  the  specific  evidence  for  the 
Gospel  miracles.  To  follow  him 
through  that  inquiry  would  require 
a  volume,  and  I  have  but  a  very  few 
pages  at  my  command.  I  must, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  two  or 
three  points  which,  liPI  can  establish 
them,  go  a  long  way,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  to  invalidate  the  general 
scope  of  the  author's  argument.  I 
have  no  fault  at  all  to  find  with  him 
on  the  ground  of  fairness.  Being  a 
strongly  biassed  advocate  he  natur- 
ally, as  I  think,  makes  much  of  evi- 
dence which  I  consider  extremely 
weak,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
sometimes  attaches  little  or  no  value 
to  arguments  which  to  me  appear 
cogent  or  even  conclusive.  But  he 
does  not  tamper  with  his  facts.  He 
produces  them  in  open  court,  and 
leaves  his  readers  to  convict  him,  if 


they  can,  out  of  his  own  brief.  ?And 
after  a  rigid  cross-examination  of 
the  literature  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies he  holds  himself  justified  in 
declaring  that  he  '  has  not  found  a 
single  distinct  trace  of  any  of  those 
(synoptic)  GTospels  during  the  first 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of 
Christ.' 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  Let 
us  see  the  process  by  which  the 
author  has  arrived  at  it.  St.  Poly- 
carp  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist  St.  John,  and 
Ireneeus,  who  in  his  youth  knew 
him  personally,  has  left  us  a  most 
graphic  description  of  him,  and 
mentions,  among  other  interesting 
details,  Polycarp's  'familiar  inter- 
course with  John,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  tell,  as  also  his  familiarity 
with  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord.' 
The  author  considers  the  Epistle  of 
Polycarp  spurious,  for  reasons  which, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  I  consider  utterly 
insufficient,  though  the  laws  of  space 
forbid  me  to  say  why.  The  point, 
however,  is  not  very  material  to  the 
argument.  The  author  allows  that 
the  epistle  may  have  been  written 
as  early  as  a.d.  120,  though  his  own 
mind  inclines  to  ihe  belief  that  it 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  *the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century.' 
Now  among  other  apparent  refer- 
ences to  the  synoptic  Grospels  in  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  are  the  following, 
which  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Religion  quotes  in  English  and  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  places  in  parallel 
columns  with  similar  passages  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew : — 

Bemembering  what  the  Lord  said,  teach- 
ing :  '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ; 
forgive  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  to  you  ;  be 
pit&ul,  that  ye  may  be  pitied ;  with  what 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again ;  and  that  blessed  are  the  poor  and 
those  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  quota- 
tion with  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  and  he  will,  I    venture    to 
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think,  be  as  much  surprised  as  I 
was  at  the  followipg  criticism  by 
the  author  of  SupernaJtu/ral  Religion : 

In  order  to  find  any  panilleb  for  the 
quotation,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  com- 
bination of  texts,  ve  have  to  odd  together 
portions  of  the  following  rerses  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Matthew  rii.  i,  vi.  14  (al- 
though, with  complete  linguistic  rariations, 
the  sense  of  Luke  ri.  37  is  much  closer), 
V.  7,  \'ii.  2,  V.  3,  V.  10.  Such  fngmentary 
compilation  is  in  itself  scarcely  conceivable 
in  an  epistle  of  this  kind ;  but  when  in  the 
midst  we  find  a  passage  foreign  to  our 
Gospels,  but  which  occurs  in  another  work 
[the  so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians],  in  connection  with  so  similar 
a  quotation,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  is  derived  from  tradition  or 
from  a  Gospel  difiereut  from  ours.  In  no 
case  is  such  a  passage  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  of  our  Gospels. 

The  passage  which  the  author 
considers  foreign  to  our  Gospels  is 
the  precept,  '  fie  pitiful  that  ye  may 
be  pitied.'  Surely  nothing  but  the 
exigencies  of  a  foregone  conclusion 
can  account  for  this  perverse  criti- 
cism by  a  writer  of  an  evidently 
acute  and  candid  mind.  The  differ- 
ence between  *  Be  pitiful  that  ye  may 
be  pitied '  and  '  Blessed  are  the 
pitiful,  for  they  shall  obtain  pity  '  is 
purely  verbal.  To  say  that  the  two 
passages  are  *  foreign  to  '  each  other 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  elect  to  be 
nonsuited  in  the  court  of  logic  and 
common  sense.  The  truth  is,  the 
whole  chapter  of  Polycarp*s  Epistle 
(and  the  chapter  altogether  occupies 
less  than  half  an  octavo  page)  is  a 
mosaic  of  quotations  from  several 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  and  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms ;  and  hainlly  any  of  the 
quotations  is  literally  accurate.  Let 
one  example  suffice,  and  I  shall  give 
it  in  the  Greek,  because  the  dis- 
crepancy is  more  apparent  than  it 
is  possible  to  render  it  in  an  English 
tnmslation. 

Polycarp  writes  as  follows : — 

.  .  .  SovXc^^roTC  r^  0cf  4¥  ^o/3^  ical  dXi|- 


jral  r^r  rSnf  woAXdy  wXdlniy,  wt^rtCwrrn 
CIS  rhv  K6piop  ^pmy  *Viia'ovp  Xpt^rr^  ix  ptKpmr, 
ical  ^yra  aJbr^  S^^oy  jcal  $p6pop  4k  8c(i«» 
afrrov. 

The  parallel  passage  in  St.  Peter 
i.  20,  21,  agrees  with  it  in  sub- 
stance, but  with  such  variations  as 
show  that  Polycarp  was  quoting 
from  memory.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  was  in  his  mind,  and  also 
the  general  run  of  its  phraseologv ; 
but  he  altered  it  slightly  either 
because  he  had  it  not  before  him, 
or  because  he  held  himself  justified 
in  bringing  it  into  harmony  with 
the  turn  and  grammar  of  his  own 
sentence.  The  following  are  St. 
Peter*  s  words : — 

[Xpurrov]  .  .  .  ^ar€p«t$4yTot  54  4w*  it- 
X^Ttty  tAv  xP^'^*'  ''*  i^/«K5,  TO^  Si*  avr^t 
itutrtifoyras  ch  0c^y  rhv  iy^ipopra  avrhr  i* 
y€Kpwy,  Ktd  96^09  atn^  Z6rra,  A^rrt  -riiw  itivxi 
tfiuv  Kol  Air/5a  cTrcu  us  dc^v. 

The  variation  here  is  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  passage 
on  which  the  author  o£  Supemaiufo^ 
Religion  lays  so  much  stress.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  Polycarp  was  1 
really  quoting  from  the  first  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter  ?  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  a  list  of  passages  quoted  from  j 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Apostolic  and  sub- Apostolic 
age  which  present  quite  as  manj 
discrepancies  from,  the  ori^nal  as 
the  quotations  from  the  Gospels, 
which  the  author  of  SupematHru 
Religion  makes  the  basis  of  his 
argument.  The  truth  is,  accurate 
quotation  is  a  rare  virtue  even  amoc^ 
writers  of  the  present  day,  when 
there  is  much  less  excuse  for  in* 
accuracy.  One  meets  constantlr 
with  verbal  misquotations  and 
adaptations  of  Scriptural  langosgi' 
even  in  the  writings  of  professed 
theolog^ians,  and  still  more  fi^ 
quently  in  the  pages  of  genera- 
literature.  Some  readers  of  Frastr 
will  probably  remember  the  famoas 
instance  in  Sir  Charles  N^ier's 
farewell  address  to  the  Lidian  armj 
after  the  conquest  of  Scinde :  *  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  iu  tk 
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beautiful  language  of  Scripture : 
"the  winter  of  onr  discontent  is 
gone. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicnous 
victim  of  misqaotation  in  our  gene- 
ration is  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Satur- 
day Review  of  the  i  ith  of  last  July, 
for  example,  says  that '  at  an  earlier 
period,  while  Lord  Palmerston  was 
still  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone 
first  indicated  his  leaning  to  uni- 
yersal  suffrage  by  the  famous 
phrase  in  which  ho  afiQrmed  that 
non-electors  were  of  our  flesh  and 
hlood.'  The  incident  here  alluded 
to  happened  after  Lord  PaJmerston's 
death,  and  when  Lord  Russell  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  'the  famous 
phrase '  was  never  used  at  all  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  it  by  this  writer, 
and,I  belieye,  by  the  public  in  general. 
Another  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases 
is  supposed  to  be  that  *  Ireland  must 
he  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated  the  pa- 
ternity of  this  phrase  three  years 
ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
challenged  the  authority  on  which 
it  was  made.  His  assailant — Sir 
L.  M.  Lopes,  I  think — undertook 
to  find  the  passage,  but  was  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  confess  his 
inability  to  do  so.  I  know  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
sapposed  to  have  used  the  phrase, 
and  the  passage  is  altogether 
different  both  in  idea  and  language 
from  the  current  travesty  of  it. 

Now,  if  the  habit  of  quotation  is 
so  inaccurate  and  slipshod  among 
ourselves,  who  can  in  a  moment 
verify  the  report  of  the  memory, 
is  it  reasonable  to  use  the  inac- 
curacies of  writers  who  lived  seven- 
teen centuries  ago,  as  an  argument 
against  Christianity  ?  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  Gospels  then 
existed  in  manuscript,  and  that 
copies  were  scarce.  Let  us  remem- 
ber farther  that  some  of  these  manu- 
scripts were  transcribed  hastily,  and 
sometimes  by  incompetent  persons, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  unimportant  etrors 


found  their  way  into  them.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  some  manu- 
scripts which  would  always  maintain 
a  supreme  authority  as  standards  of 
reference.  But  these  would  be  rare, 
and  accessible  but  to  a  few.  It 
would  often  happen  to  a  writer  of 
thai  age  to  be  writing  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  nearest  manu- 
scHpt  of  any  of  the  Gospels,  or  he 
might  have  by  him  a  hastily  titin- 
scribed  and  inaccurate  copy.  In 
either  of  the  cases  supposed  we 
should  be  prepared  to  find  that  most 
of  his  quotations  were  true  to  the 
substance  of  the  original,  but  more 
or  less  inaccurate  in  the  details. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  we  find 
in  a  large  mass  of  the  evidence 
adduced  against  the  Gospels  in  the 
work  on  *  Supernatural  Religion.* 

At  the  same  time  I  admit  that 
the  author  has  quoted  some  passages 
which  cannot  be  thus  disposed  of^ 
nor  do  I  deny  that  some  of  the 
quotations  may  be  from  apocryphal 
Gospels  now  lost.  One  or  two  of 
them,  indeed,  may  be  traced  to  some 
of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  which 
are  still  extant.  But  what  then  ? 
The  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, and  was  not  finally  settled  till 
some  time  after  the  latest  of  the 
writers  quoted  by  our  author.  How 
is  the  spuriousness  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  proved  by  the  probability 
of  some  early  writers  making  quo- 
tations from  Gospels  which  were 
eventually  excluded  from  the  sacred 
Canon  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind^ 
too,  that  writers  of  those  days 
quoted  with  a  freedom  to  which  we 
are  unaccustomed.  Not  only  did 
they  quote  necessarily  from  memory 
and  probably,  in  some  cases,  from 
inaccurate  copies;  but  they  deli- 
berately adapted  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  lesson  they  wished  to 
enforce.  They  believed  that  inspired 
Scripture,  and  our  Lord's  words  in 
particular,  had  many  meanings 
which  were  never  exhausted  by  the 
bare  letter,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
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accordingly  to  quote  as  Scriptare, 
some  latent  interpretation  which 
they  discovered  beneath  the  letter. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  age,  and 
was  liberally  applied  by  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  interpretation  of  passages  which 
they  quoted  from  the  Old.  The 
reader's  memory  will,  no  doubt, 
supply  him  with  several  instances 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

There  are  many  points  of  detail 
as  to  which  I  should  be  prepared  to 
break  a  lance  with  the  author, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  argument 
which  he  builds  on  Justin  Majctjr's 
habit  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament 
as  inspired  and  authoritative,  but 
not  the  New.  He  has  overlooked 
the  obvious  explanation.  Justin's 
^Apology '  was  addressed  to  a  pagan, 
and  the  interlocutor  in  the  '  Dialogue 
with  Trypho*  was  a  Jew.  The 
pagan  would  concede  some  authority 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Jew 
would  admit  it  as  a  standard  of 
final  appeal ;  but  neither  would  at- 
tach any  weight  to  the  Gospels  ex- 
cept as  ordinary  historical  records ; 
and  as  such  accordingly  Justin 
quotes  them. 

But,  after  all,  if  the  author  had 
proved  this  part  of  his  case  he 
would  be  as  far  as  ever,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing the  dogmas  of  Christi- 
anity. These  dogmas  are  assumed 
and  asserted  by  all  the  writers 
whom  he  quotes.  The  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ 
are  woven  into  the  woof  of  all  the 
literature  of  Christianity  from  the 
earliest  time.  What  avails  it  to 
prove  that  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp 
is  spurious,  when  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Ireneeus,  the  authenticity 
of  whose  work  the  author  does  not 
dispute,  that  he  heard  Polycarp  con- 
versing '  concerning  His  [Christ's] 
miracles,  and  His  doctrine,'  'in 
consistency  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  he  had  received  them  from 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  doctrine  of 
Salvation  '  P    What  matters  it  if  he 


succeeds  in  making  out  a  case  against 
the  existence  of  the  Gospels  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  second  centoij, 
when  he  leaves  in  his  rear  such  a 
fortress  as  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan 
at  the  end  of  the  first.  In  that 
letter  Pliny,  describing  the  habits 
of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia,  sap, 
among  other  things,  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  '  sing  in  turn  ahynm 
(carmen)  to  Christ  as  GodJ* 

But  the  most  conclusive  answer 
of  all  to  the  historical  argument  of 
the  author  of  Supematurai  Religion 
is  furnished  by  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul. 

Even  the  Tubingen  school  has 
never  made  any  serious   attempt, 
as^  far  as  I  know,  to  dispute  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apostle's  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans.;    and  I  believe    that  no 
respectable  authority  anywhere  can 
be  cited  in  favour  of  pushing  any 
of  them  back  to  a  date  later  than 
A.D.  60.     In  all  these  Epistles  the 
literal  facts  of   the    Resurrection 
and  Ascension  are  either  taken  for 
granted  or   emphatically  asserted. 
And  in  one  of  them  St.  Paul  de- 
clares that  Christ  was   seen  after 
His  Resurrection  not  only  by  all 
the  Apostles,  but  by    *  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  this 
present.'     The  Apostle,  moreover, 
asserts  twice,  within  the  compass 
of  two  short  verses,  that  *  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,'  *  and  was  buri^, 
and  rose  on  the  third  day,  according 
to  the  Scriptures  (Kara  rac  ypa^ay).' 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
*  the  Scriptures  '  here  appealed  to 
are  our  canonical   Gospels?    The 
first  Epistle  of  St.   Peter  is  also 
admitted  to  be  genuine,  even  hj 
hostile  critics,  and  it  bears  unqnesi- 
tionable  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.     We  must, 
therefore,  accept  the    evidence  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  as  conclusive, 
at  least  so  far  as  this :  that  the 
belief  in  Christ's  Resurrection  and 
Afloension    was    nniveisal   in  the 
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Chrisiiaii  Clinich  while  the  majority 
of  Christ's  followers  were  still  alive. 
We  must  farther  believe  that  St. 
Peter  was  a  deliberate  impostor 
unless  the  Besnrrection  of  his  Mas- 
ter was  a  fact;  for  delusion  was 
impossible  ander  the  circumstances. 
Moreover,  the  whole  organisation 
of  Ghristianiiy,  its  sacraments,  its 
discipline,  its  ritual,  were  all  based 
apon  belief  in  the  Besnrrection  and 
Ascension  as  fundamental  facts  and 
theological  axioms.  It  is  for  those, 
therefore,  who  rcgect  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  to  explain  the 
genesis  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Without  these  two  fundamental 
dogmas  the  Christian  Church  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  effect  without 
a  cause. 

In  fine,  the  accomplished  author 
of  the  work  on  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  make  this  most  imperfect 
criticism  seems  to  me  to  have  for- 
gotten Aristotle's  protest  against 
the  &Uacy  of  demanding  arguments 
other  than  such  as  are  suitable  to 
the  subject-noatter.  To  my  mind 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  rests  on 
evidence  which  is  more  irrefragable 
than  that  which  is  held  to  establish 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Cfesar. 
In  neither  case  is  mathematical 
proof  possible,  nor  in  either  case 
would  it  be  reasonable  to  demand 
it.  Christianity  is  a  practical  reli- 
gion, and  certainly  it  demands  faith 
in  its  recipients.  But  what  prac- 
tical system  which  has  to  do  with 
conduct  does  '  not  P  Trace  to  its 
last  analysis  the  evidence  on  which 
repose  the  sanctities  of  domestic 
life,  the  inheritance  of  property, 
the  right  of  our  gracious  Queen  to 
the  throne  which  she  adorns,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  brought  to 
hay  by  an  argument  which  would 


not  stand  a  moment's  cross-exami- 
nation in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
which,  in  fiact,  is  incapable  of  proof, 
namely,  the  pledged  word  of  a 
fallible  woman,  les !  the  right  to 
every  title  and  property  in  the  land 
rests  on  no  other  foundation  than 
our  universal  belief  in  the  chastity 
and  truthfolness  of  the  mothers  of 
England. 

With  one  more  remark  I  will 
conclude.  It  is  one  of  the  axioms 
of  scientific  method  that  no  £act 
should  be  ignored  in  the  quest  afler 
truth.  Now,  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  in  individual  consciousness, 
and  in  human  experience  at  large, 
that  men  live  and  act  as  if  they 
were  not  the  mere  creatures  of  a 
day,  emerging  for  a  moment  into 
activity  and  light,  and  then  passing 
back  into  the  darkness  and  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  they  came.  In 
the  universal  heart  of  humanity  is 
planted  an  instinct  which  shrmks 
from  death  as  from  an  unnatural 
catastrophe,  and  yearns  for  a  life 
beyond  it  where  the  inequalities 
of  this  shall  be  redressed ;  where 
crime  shall  somehow  be  punished, 
and  virtue  be  somehow  rewarded. 
Instincts  like  these  are  &cts  as  truly 
as  the  instincts  of  ants,  and  bees, 
and  spiders.  Are  we,  then,  to  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  melancholy 
belief  that,  while  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals  and  of  ephemeral 
insects  point  to  corresponding  ob- 
jects, the  far-reaching '  instincts  of 
such  a  being  as  man  have  been 
bestowed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  torment  and  mock  bim  p  That, 
indeed,  were  a  conclusion  not  more 
sad  than  unscientific.  The  Chris- 
tian Revelation  affords  one  solution 
of  the  riddle.  Let  those  who  reject 
it  suggest  a  better. 
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THE   POET-KING   OP   SCOTLAND. 


THE  tragic  fate  of  David,  Duke  of 
Bothesay,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
in.  of  Scotland,  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  Scott,  as  it  forms  perhaps 
the  most  startling  incident  in  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  The  youthful 
prince,  like  many  other  heirs  ap- 
parent, and  the  more  that  he  had  a 
feeble  and  doting  father,  yielded 
himself  without  restraint  to  the 
impulses  of  youthful  blc^d,  and 
rioted  in  all  manner  of  insolence 
and  debauchery.  He  and  Jack 
FaLstaflTs  Prince  Hal  were  simul- 
taneously pursuing  similar  courses. 
Displeasing  as  this  was  to  the 
State  at  large,  it  was  emphati- 
cally so  to  the  haughty  Earl  of 
Douglas,  whose  daughter  Marjory 
was  the  prince's  wife,  and  who  na- 
turally resented  the  dishonour  done 
to  his  blood.  Here,  then,  was  one 
powerful  and  dangerous  enemy. 
But  an  enemy  more  powerful  and 
more  dangerous  still  was  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  man  cruel, 
crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  ambitious, 
who  had  sot  his  heart  on  the  throne 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Rothe- 
say being  entrusted  by  the  feeble 
king  to  his  artful  brother,  as  old 
Boece  says,  *  to  leir  him  honest  and 
civill  maneris,'  was  brought  to 
Falkland  and  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon without  meat  or  drink.  He 
was  subjected  to  that  most  tedious, 
terrible,  and  revolting  of  all  violent 
deaths — starvation;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  round  such  a 
'strange  eventful  history*  much 
circumstantial  romance  should  have 
gathered.  For  instance,  a  woman 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  un- 
happy prince  is  said  to  have  let 
meal  fall  down  through  the  lofb  of 
the  tower,  by  which  his  life  was  pro- 
longed several  days ;  but  her  action 
having  been  discovered  she  was  put 
to  death.  Another  supplied  him 
with  milk  from  her  own  bosom, 
through  a  long  reed,  and  as  soon 


as  it  was  known  '  she  was  skin 
with  great  cruelty.'  At  length  the 
captive  was  reduced  to  such  straiis 
that  he  devoured  the  filth  of  his 
dungeon,  and  gnawed  his  own  fin- 
eers.  A  death  so  tragic  necessarily 
had  miraculous  consequences;  ftnd 
his  body  having  been  buried  at  lin- 
dores,  miracles  were  performed  there 
for  many  years  after ;  until,  indeed, 
his  brother,  James  I.,  began  to  pu- 
nish his  slayers,  '  and  fra  that  time 
furth,*  says  the  chronicler,  *the 
miraclis  ceissit.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
competent  enquirer  that  both  Al- 
bany and  Douglas,  the  prince's 
brother-in-law,  were,  as  the  Scot- 
tish law-phrase  has  it,  'art  and 
part'  in  this  foul  murder,  though 
probably  not  to  an  equal  degree,  for 
in  the  Bemission  that  they  after- 
wards received  at  the  hands  of  the 
feeble  monarch  their  condonation 
was  in  terms  as  ample  as  if  they  had 
been  the  actual  miurderers. 

Robert  was  advised  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  his  remaining  son  James 
by  sending  him  for  education  and 
protection  to  his  ally  the  King  of 
France.  The  prince,  then  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  sailed  from  the 
Bass  with  his  tutor,  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, and  a  suitable  attendance,  in 
March  1405.  In  direct  violation  of 
a  truce  then  existing  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  an  English  ship  of 
war  captured  the  Scottish  vessel  off 
Flamborough  Head,  on  the  12th  of 
April.  To  argue  in  such  a  case 
would  have  been  unavailing:  besides, 
it  was  known  to  the  Engliah  that  Al- 
bany would  not  be  displeased  that 
hisnephewand  hisattendants  should 
be  treated  as  pnsoners  of  war ;  and  in 
fact  it  is  surmised  that  he  gave  hints 
for  the  capture,  that  the  only  remain- 
ing obstacle  between  himself  and  the 
throne  might  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
altogether  removed.  James's  own  ac- 
count of  the  capture  is  as  follo\rs : 
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Upon  the  wevis  weltering  to  and  fro. 

So  infortonate  was  we  that  fremyt  day. 
That  mangre  plainly  quethir  we  wold  or  no, 
With  strong  hand  by  foree  schortly  to 
say. 
Of  inymyis  taken  and  led  away, 
We  weren  all,  and  brought  in  thaire 

contrde. 
Fortune  it  schnpe  non  othir  wayis  to  be. 

For  nineteen  years  he  was  the 
prisoner  first  of  Henin^  lY.,  and 
then  of  his  son  Henry  V . 

In  the  treatment  of  '  his  captive 
gaest/  says  John  Hill  Burton, 

Henry  V.  showed  a  nature  in  which  jea- 
lousies and  crooked  policy  had  no  place. 
Had  he  desired  to  train  an  able  statesman 
to  support  his  own  throne,  he  could  not  have 
better  accomplished  his  end.  The  King  of 
Soots  had  eveiTthing  that  England  could 
giTe  to  store  his  naturally  active  intellect 
with  learning  and  accomplishments ;  and  he 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  practice  of 
English  politics,  and  of  observing  and  dis- 
coursing with  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
day,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  where 
Henry  had  also  a  court.  He  would  be  sent 
back  all  the  abler  governor  of  his  own 
people,  and  more  formidable  foe  to  her 
enemies,  for  his  sojourn  at  the  Court  of 
England. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  though  there 
ifl  an  over-ruling  Providence 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

it  is  a  spurious  liberality  that  credits 
violence  and  breach  of  faith  with 
happy  results  that  were  certainly 
not  contemplated.  It  has  often 
been  asked  why  Henry  IV.  captured 
and  detained  the  youthful  prince, 
and  above  all  why  he  was  kept  in 
captivity  so  long.  If  Albany  had 
been  the  instigator,  why  was  James 
detained  nearly  five  years  after  his 
ancle's  death  ?  and  if,  as  it  has  been 
said,  James  was  detained  because 
there  was  a  refugee  monk  at  Stir- 
ling believed  to  be  Richard  the 
Second  of  England,  who  had  escaped 
from  Pontefract,  why  was  he  not 
liberated  on  the  deatii  of  that  per- 
sonage, whoever  he  was,  which 
occurred  in  141 9,  when  there  was 
no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  claimant 
to  the  English  throne  ?  These 
qncbtions   are   more    easily  asked 
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than  answered.  A  royal  captive 
was  too  tempting  a  prize  to  be 
lightly  parted  with:  and  it  was 
natural  that  England  should  not 
restore  the  sovereign  of  her  trouble- 
some neighbour  till  she  had  taken 
what  precautions  she  could  to 
secure  amity  between  the  two 
nations.  In  this  case  the  fetters 
of  love  strengthened  the  bands  of 
policy.  A  marriage  with  the  blood- 
royal  of  England  was  the  most  ob- 
vious expedient,  and  James  had 
already  lost  his  heai*t  to  the  nearest 
choice,  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset^  and  cousin, 
german  of  the  English  king. 
Romance  and  policy  went  hand  m 
hand,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
royal  lover  were  in  unison  with  the 
wishes  and  the  plans  of  politicians. 
The  story  of  his  love  is  told  with 
singular  sweetness  and  beauty  in 
*  The  King's  Quair  \le.  Quire,— 
Book),  to  which  we  now  turn  with- 
out prosecuting  the  narrative  of  his 
subsequent  busy,  energetic,  and  use- 
ful life. 

This  beautiful  and  graceful  poem, 
one  of  the  bright  consummate 
flowers  of  romance,  and  therefore 
singular  as  the  production  of  one 
whose  whole  after  life,  instead  of 
being  a  romantic  dream,  was  a  sage, 
practical,  far-sighted,  stem  reality, 
was  inspired  by  his  passion  for  the 
•lady  of  his  love,'  the  beautiful 
granddaughter  of  *01d  John  of 
Gkiunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster.' 
The  royal  captive,  an  adept  in  all 
knightly  accomplishments,  a  musi- 
cian, a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
poet,  in  the  heyday  of  his  blood, 
found  himself,  contrary  to  all  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  hospitality, 
'in  strait  ward  and  in  strong 
prison '  in  a  strange  land.  For 
nearly  eighteen  years  he  had  be- 
wailed a  *  deadly  life,'  or  a  living 
death,  contrasting  his  own  wretched 
fate  with  the  freedom  that  each  had 
in  his  kind, 

The  bird,  the  boost,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea. 

D  D 
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He  was  tempted  to  question  the 
Divine  goodness,  seeing  tbat  he 
more  than  others  had  had  hard 
measure  dealt  him,  and  thns  days 
and  nights  were  spent  in  unavailing 
lamentation.  As  a  solace  amid  his 
woes,  it  was  his  wont  to  rise  early 
as  day  and  indulge  in  exercise,  by 
which  he  found  joy  out  of  torment. 
Looking  from  his  chamber  window 
in  a  tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  out 
on  a  small  flower-gfardeu,  occupying 
the  site  of  what  had  once  been  the 
moat,  he  saw  walking  beneath — 

The  fairest  or  the  freschest  young  floure 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that 
houre — 

a  vision  of  loveliness.  The  solitary 
prisoner,  with  a  poet's  eye  and  a 
poet's  heart,  looking  out  on  a 
garden  fair  and  an  arbour  green, 
musical  in  the  May.  morning  with 
the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  '  now 
soft  now  loud  among,'  was  in  the 
mood  to  invest  any  comely  daughter 
of  Eve  with  the  attributes  of  a  god- 
dess. When  night  is  darkest  the 
light  is  near ;  and  when  the  heart  of 
James  was  at  the  saddest  the  light  of 
his  life  was  about  to  dawn  on  him. 
Jane  Beaufort,  attended  by  two  of 
her  maidens,  entered  the  garden  to 
zoake  her  morning  orisons,  and  the 
captive  of  the  Tower  was  so  over- 
come with  pleasure  and  delight, 
that  '  suddenly  his  heart  became 
her  thraU.' 

Than  gan  I  studye  in  myself  and  seytie. 
Ah !  snete  are  ye  a  warldly  creature. 
Or  heringly  thing  in  likenesse  of  Nature  ? 

Or  ar  ye  god  Cnpidis  ovin  princesse  ? 

And  cumyn  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band, 
Or  are  ye  veray  Nature  the  goddesse  ? 
That  have  depayntit  with  your  hevinly 
hand 
This  gardyn  full  of  flouris,  as  they  stand  ? 
Quhat  sail  I  think,  allace !  quhat  rever- 
ence 
Sail  I  mester  nnto  ytmr  ^xeollcnce  ? 


He  says  i^e  1 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote. 

'  The  King's  Qnair '  would  have 
been  inevitably  lost  had  it  not  been 


for  the  preservation  of  a  single 
manuscript,  which  once  belonged 
to  Selden,  and  is  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford.  That 
James  was  the  author  of  several 
poems  is  a  fact  noted  by  all  who 
have  written  of  his  life;  but  as 
printing  was  not  introduced  into 
Britain  for  a  century  after  his  age, 
it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  most  of  these  should 
have  been  lost.  As  Mair,  Dempster, 
and  Tanner,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  all 
mentioned  particularly  James's 
poem  *  upon  his  future  wife,'  and  as 
reference  was  made  to  its  being 
among  the  Seldenian  manuscnpts 
in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Tytler,  of 
Woodhouselee,  engaged  an  Oxford 
student  to  search  for  it;  and  this 
search  having  been  successful,  he 
further  engaged  him  to  make  an 
accurate  copy.  Mr.  Tytler  pub- 
lished it  in  1783,  prefixing  a  his- 
torical and  critical  Dissertation  on 
the  Life  of  James  I.,  and  adding  a 
Dissertation  on  Scottish  Music. 
The  text  was  illustrated  by  vala- 
able  philological  and  explanatory 
notes.  '  Christis  Kirk  of  the 
Orene '  was  also  included  by  Mr. 
Tytler  in  his  publication,  but  we 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of  this 
most  humorous  poem  for  the  close 
of  our  paper.  The  title  of  the 
.Seldenian  manuscript  above  refer- 
red to  is  '  The  Quair,  maid  be  King 
Jai;ue8  of  Scotland  the  First,  callit 
The  King's  Quair.  Maid  qn.  his 
Ma.  was  in  England ;'  apd  at  the 
end  there  is  the  colophon — *  Qaod 
King  James  I.'  The  transcript  is 
said  to  be  a  very  indifferent  one, 
and  contains  not  a  few  errors. 
George  Chalmers  published  in  1824 
The  Poetic  Remains  of  some  (>/ 
the  Scottish  KingSy  in  which  what 
is  defective  in  Tytler's  exemplar  of 
•  The  Quair'  has  not  been  remedied. 
As  James  was  taken  to  England 
when  a  mere  boy,  and  wrote  lus 
poem  there,  and  as  ho  was  a  dili* 
pent  student  of  Gowerand  Chancer, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
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originally  written  in  Sonthem  or 
East-Midland  English.  The  exist- 
ing manuscript  is  not,  however,  in 
that  dialect,  but  in  the  Northern 
English  used  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland;  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  we  have  not  got  the  first  form, 
bat  that  which  it  took  at  the  hands 
of  native  scribes  across  the  Tweed. 

For  the  ease  of  the  reader  Mr. 
Tjtler  divided  the  poem  into  six 
cantos,  according  to  the  various 
episodes  contained  in  it.  After  the 
taste  of  the  age,  it  is  allegorical,  a 
style  of  poetic  composition  probably 
derived  from  the  Proven9al  writers, 
and  continued  in  Britain  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  us  of 
the  present  day  it  is  wearily,  and 
perhaps  drearily,  prolix ;  but  it  ac- 
corded well  with  an  age  of  stately 
decorum  and  stilted  compliment, 
and  has  all  the  elements  of  cum- 
brons  magnificence.  Congmity  was 
not  aim^  at  by  the  allegorical 
poets,  and  in  *  The  Quair  *  there  is 
an  nnseemly  admixture  of  Chris- 
tian and  Pagan  mythology.  This 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of 
knowledge,  but  it  is  to  be  set  down 
to  a  defect  of  taste ;  for,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  very  highest  poets, 
who  wrote  entirely  from  inspira- 
tion, and  had  no  recoarse  to  models, 
taste  is  a  quality  of  culture,  and  the 
child  of  criticism.  It  may  exist  in  a 
high  degree  with  a  mediocrity  of 
genius,  and  be  sought  for  in  vain 
in  the  compositions  of  rich,  original, 
inventive  bards.  James  did  not 
rise  above  the  taste,  of  his  age,  nor 
furnish  a  purer  and  more  chastened 
model  to  his  successors.  But  leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  structure  of  his 
work,  in  individual  passages  he 
soars  to  an  elevation,  and  revels  in 
a  sweet  beauty,  exceeded  by  none 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  admired 
even  in  this  highly  critical  age, 
&miliar  with  the  chastened  grace 
of  Tennyson,  by  all  possessed  of 
catholic  sympathies. 

Awaking  from  sleep  in  his  prison, 
he    consoles    himself  by    reading 


Boethius,  and  this  suggests  to  him 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of 
his  own  unhappy  life.  Hearing  the 
bell  ring  to  matins,  he  rose  from  his 
couch,  but  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  the  bell  was  vocal, 
and  was  urging  him  to  write  his 
own  chequered  history.  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  how  often  Charles 
Dickens  avails  himself  of  a  similar 
fancy.  James,  therefore,  '  took  con- 
clusion some  new  thing  to  write,' 
and  invoked,  as  was  the  custom, 
the  Muses  to  his  aid.  He  recounts 
the  details  of  his  capture  and  cap- 
tivity ;  at  last  his  eye  is  delighted 
with  the  garden  and  its  bowers, 
and  his  ear  charmed  with  the  song 
of  the  nightingale,  of  whose  sweet 
harmony  this  was  the  text  : 

Worshippe,  ye  that  lovers  been,  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  Kalends  are  begun, 
And  sing  with  us,  Away,  winter,  away ! 
Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season 

and  sun  ; 
Awake,    for    shame ;    that  have    your 
heavens  won, 
And  amorously  liift  up  yonr  heades  all ; 
Thank  Love  that  list  yon  to  his  mercy  calL 

He  now  speculates  on  the  nature 
of  Love,  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger,  and  prays  that  he 
might  enter  his  service,  and  ever- 
more be  one  of  those  who  serve 
him  truly  in  weal  and  woe.  His 
prayer  is  answered  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  in  the  garden  appeared 
his  future  queen,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  and  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  love,  suddenly  — 

My  wit  and  countenance, 
My  heart,  my  will,  my  nature,  and  my 

mind, 
Was  changed  clean  right  in  ane  other  kind. 

The  personal  beauty  of  the  royal 
maiden  was  enhanced  by  all  the 
art  of  the  time  : 

Off  hir  array  the  form  gif  I  sal  write. 

Toward  hir  golden  haire  and  rich  atyre, 
In  fretwise  couchit  with  perlis  quhite, 
And  grete  balas  lemyng  as  the  fyre, 
With    mony    ane    emerant    and   faire 
saphire, 
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And  on  hir  hede  a  chaplet  fresch  of  hewe, 
Of  plumjB  partit  rede,  and  quhite,  and 
blewe. 

To  this  tricoloar,  the  chosen  em- 
blem of  liberty,  the  royal  youth 
succiimbed  in  a  willing  bondage. 
About  her  neck,  fair  as  the  white 
enamel,  was  a  goodly  chain  of 
gold,  by  which  there  hung  a  ruby 
shaped  like  a  heart;  it  seemed 
burning  wantonly  on  her  white 
throat  like  a  spark  of  love.  But  better 
and  beyond  all  these  were  youth, 
beauty,  humble  port,  bounty,  and 
womanly  feature — all  sweet  gifts 
and  graces  to  such  extent  that 
Nature  could  '  no  more  her  child 
advance.'  He  is  now  under  the 
law  of  Venus,  and  calls  on  the 
nightingale  to  resume  her  song. 

With  that  anon  right  she  toke  up  a  sang 
Where  come  anon  mo  birdie  and  alight ; 

Bot  than  to  here  the  mirth  was  tham  amang, 
Oner  that  to  see  the  suete  sicht 
Of  hjr  jmage,  my  spirit  was  so  light, 

Methought  1  flawe  for  joy  without  arest, 

So  were  my  wittis  bound  in  all  to  fest. 

And  to  the  nottis  of  the  philomf  ne, 

Quhilkis  she  sang  the  dittee  there  I  maid 

Direct  to  hir  that  was  my  hertis  quene, 
Withoutin  quhom   no   songis    may  me 

glade, 
And  to  that  sanct  walking  in  the  schade. 

My  bedis  thus  with  humble  hert  ent<;re 

Df'votly  I  said  on  this  manere. 

There  is  an  infinite  delicacy  in 
James's  expression  of  his  love  and 
hopes,  which  his  seclusion  may  have 
fostered  but  could  not  have  created, 
proving  how  pure  and  noble  and 
knightly,  in  the  highest  sense — 
how  •  tender  and  true  '  was  this  ex- 
patriated flower  of  Scottish  chivalry. 
His  *  hertis  queue '  became  his  lovely, 
loving,  and  beloved  wife  :  and  when 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins  drank 
his  heart's  blood  in  the  Dominican 
^Monastery  at  Perth,  she  was  twice 
stabbed  in  her  frantic  efforts  to 
defend  and  save  him. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  poem 
prathers  round  James  himself  and 
his  future  queen.  His  pure  heart, 
his  ingenuousness,  his  sincerity,  his 
brilliant  &ncy,  his  scholarly  accom- 


plishments, his  deep  and  devoted 
love,  win  irresistibly  our  admiration, 
and  make  us  forget  the  king  and 
the  captive  in  the  loyal-hearted  and 
warm-blooded  man. 

His  transportation  to  the  Sphere 
of  Love,  and  then  to  the  Palace  of 
Minerva,  and  his  subsequent  journey 
in  quest  of  fortune,  are  very  fanciful, 
and  in  the  purest  contemporary  style 
of  allegory.  But  to  us,  save  in  in- 
dividual  passages,  they  are  of  no 
great  interest.  Evidently  these 
portions*  of  his  work  were  composed 
to  conform  to  a  conventional  bat 
objectionable  ideal.  His  discussion 
of  the  vexed  questions  of  Fate  and 
Free-will  might  seem  to  modems  to 
be  dragged  in  neck  and  heels  to 
exhibit  his  proficiency  in  scholastic 
philosophy,  but  it  is  simply  a  com- 
pliance with  the  vicious  practice  of 
the  i^.  Gower  and  Chaucer  were 
his  '  masters  dear ; '  and,  though 
it  would  be  heresy  to  place  him 
on  a  level  with  Chaucer,  one  of 
those  world-poets  who  mark  an  era, 
he  exhibits  a  reverential  delicacy  in 
his  description  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Chtrden  which  is  wanting  to  Chancer 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  charms  of 
Bosial  in  his  *  Court  of  Love.'  ^(r. 
Ellis,  however,  one  of  the  acutest  of 
our  critics,  is  more  daring  than  ^re 
incline  to  be,  for  in  his  SpecimeM  of 
tlie  EarhjEngUsh  PoeU  he  says  with- 
out quaiificatisn  that  '''The  Kings 
Quair "  is  full  of  simplicity  and 
feeling,  and  not  inferior  in  poetical 
merit  to  any  similar  production  of 
Chaucer.' 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  and 
criticise  'Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene,* 
'  a  remarkable  specimen  of  genuine 
humour  and  pleasantry,'  we  will 
first  attempt  to  establish  the  claim 
of  the  First  James  to  its  authorship, 
as  this  has  been  challenged  in 
favour  of  his  descendant  James  the 
Fifth.  Mr.  Paterson,  in  his  Gttdc' 
man  of  Ballangeichy  is  the  latest 
propounder  and  defender  of  this 
latter  opinion,  and  as  he  has  stated 
his  case  intelligently  and  fully,  we 
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will  examine  his  armaments  in  detail. 
Meanwhile  we  will  indicate,  by  way 
of  preface,  what  we  believe  gave 
origin  to  ihe  prevalent  notion  that 
the  Fifth  James  alone  conld  have 
produced  snch  a  graphic  and 
hamorons  picture  of  peasant  life, 
and  we  will  do  so  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Burton,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority  on  everything  per- 
taining to  ancient  Scotland : 


James  V.  waa  affectionately  remembered 
bj  bis  people  as  *  the  King  of  the  Commons.' 
History  told  that  he  had  been  no  friend  to 
the  nobles,  and  tradition  mixed  him  up  with 
many  tales  of  adventure  among  the  pea- 
santry, who  not  less  enjoyed  their  memory 
that  they  were  not  always  creditable  to  him. 
It  was,  perhaps,  from  these  specialties  of 
his  popularity,  that  he  long  held  a  place 
in  liti^rary  renown  as  the  People's  Poet. 
'Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green'  and  'The 
Gaberlonzie  Man '  are  rhymed  pictures  of 
Scottish  peasant-life ;  so  full  of  lively  de- 
Ecription,  and  broad,  vigorous,  national 
bamour,  that  in  popular  esteem  they  could 
only  be  the  works  of  '  the  King  of  the 
Commons ; '  but  this  traditional  belirf  lacks 
solid  support. 

The  first  who  may  be  regarded 
as  attributing  this  poem  to  James  V. 
is  Dempster;  for  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Nation  of  the  Scots, 
published  in  1627,  two  years  after  his 
death,  he  says  that  of  the  poems 
leffc  by  James  V.  testifying  to  his 
most  delightful  genius,  he  had  seen 
only  the  vernacular  epos  *  On  the 
Bnstic  Dances  at  Falkirk.'  Here 
there  are  two  gross  blunders — the 
poem  is  described  as  an  epos,  an 
heroic  poem,  such  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  rendered  in  hexameters, 
and  English  and  Scottish  poets  in 
pentameters  ;  and  he  had  seen  it. 
No  metric  system  is  more  opposed 
to  what  is  known  as  the  epic  than 
that  of  the  poem  in  question.  Again, 
the  dances  are  referred  to  Falkirk  in- 
stead of  to  Christ's  Kirk.  These  are 
damaging  particulars,  and  the  more 
80  when  we  consider  that  Dempster 
is  the  most  untrustworthy  of  his- 
torians: Archbishop  Ussher  asserted 
that  he  would  believe  nothing  on 
his  evidence,  unless  he  had  himself 


seen  it.  Though  he  could  have 
had  no  critical  or  partisan  object  in 
assigning  it  to  the  one  James  more 
than  to  the  other,  yet  when  a  legiti- 
mate question  of  criticism  and 
authorship  arises,  Dempster's  tes- 
timony either  way  must  simply  be 
eliminated.  K  tnis  finding  be  cor- 
rect it  nearly  settles  the  dispute,  for 
Gibson,  Tanner,  and  Ruddiman  are 
merely  Dempster's  echoes. 

In  1 69 1,  Edmund  Gibson,  after- 
wards the  Bishop  of  London, 
published  at  Oxford  a  very  in- 
accurate edition,  and  introduced  the 
poem  as  one  '  composed,  as  is  sup- 
posed,  by  King  James  the  Fifth.'  He 
gives  no  authority  for  hiasvpposition, 
it  being  almost  certain  that  he  is 
relying  on  the  testimony  of  Demp- 
ster. The  learned  Buddiman,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Gavin 
Douglas's  translation  of  Virgil's 
jEneis,  published  in  17 10  (Mr. 
Paterson  says  1720),  ascribes 
'Christ's  Kirk'  to  James  V.,  avow- 
edly on  the  authority  of  the  Oxford 
editor,  and  so  does  Tanner,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Britannico  Hihemica,  published  in 
1748.  Thus  four  authorities  that 
have  been  much  relied  on  dwindle 
on  examination  to  one,  and  that 
one  no  authority  at  all  on  any 
matter  that  admits  of  dispute. 
Bishops  Gibson  and  Tanner  are  in 
this  case  foreigners,  and  their 
•opinions,'  if  their  testimony  de- 
serves even  this  title,  are  those  of 
persons  whose  '  opinions '  carry  no 
weight.  The  only  piece  of  disin- 
genuousness  we  have  observed  in 
Mr.  Paterson's  advocacy,  and  it  is 
surely  a  mere  inadvertence,  occurs 
in  reference  to  Watson's  Olwice 
Collection  of  Scots  Poems.  In  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1706, 
Watson  attributed  the  poem  to 
James  Y. ;  but  Mr.  Paterson  does 
not  add  that  in  the  second  edition, 
published  seven  years  later,  he 
ascribed  it  to  James  I.  For  our- 
selves we  hold  this  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Watson  as 
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of  almoBt  innnitesimal  value  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  Neither 
do  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  adhesion  of  the  Earl  of  Orford, 
Percy,  Warton,  Bitson,  and  others 
to  the  vague  recollection  of  Demp- 
ster, and  to  the  unauthoritative 
supposition  of  Bishop  Gibson.  Ab- 
solutely there  is  no  external  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
the  later  James,  '  the  King  of  the 
Commons;'  the  whole  external 
evidence — and  it  is  not  great — ^is  in 
&vour  of  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1568,  George 
Bannatyne,  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  some  poetic  power,  made  that 
invaluable  transcript  of  Scottish 
poetry  known  as  the  Bannatyne 
manuscript,  now  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  At  the  close  of  his  copy  of 
'  Christ's  Kirk '  he  adds  the  affida- 
vit, gr. ,  i.e.  quoth,  King  James  the  First, 
This  is  not  perfectly  conclusive,  but 
at  any  rate  it  counts  for  evidence, 
and  far  outweighs  the  presumption 
of  Bishop  Gibson  and  his  followers. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  external 
evidence  we  have  to  guide  us  in 
forming  a  conclusion.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  invalidate  Ban- 
natyne's  authority,  because  in  the 
next  poem  but  one  he  has  written 
King  James  Y.  instead  of  King 
James  lY.  But  that  was  a  poem 
of  no  great  mark — *The  Dregy  of 
Dunbar  maid  to  Eong  James,  being 
in  Strivilling,'  of  which  Bannatyne 
could  not  but  know  that  James  IV., 
and  not  his  son,  was  the  object, 
and  consequently  the  inference  that 
his  blunder  wsls  a  mere  lapsus  pennm 
is  not  only  probable,  but  necessary 
and  inevitable.  The  presumption 
of  a  similar  lapse  in  the  case  of 
*  Christ's  Kirk '  is  untenable.  Had 
James  V.  been  the  author  of  a 
poem  of  so  much  humour  and  mark, 
it  is  incredible  that  in  a  MS. 
written  only  twenty-six  years  after 
his  death  by  one  who  was  almost  a 
contemporary,  it  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  a  king  who  had  died  a 


hundred  and  thirty-two  years 
earlier.  James  Y.  had  been  too 
popular  and  too  unfortunate  to  he 
lightly  robbed  of  any  credit  to 
which  he  was  justly  entitled;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  long  the 
custom  to  give  him  credit  for  much 
that  was  not  his  own. 

It  is  the  internal  evidence  that 
is  weak,  and  on  it  alone  we  could 
scarcely  be  justified  in  building  any 
conclusion.  If  James  I.  wrote  it, 
the  language  has  undergone  a 
modernisation.  It  is  less  antique 
than  Henryson's,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  popular  poem  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
piece  to  undergo  a  soft  succession 
of  living  changes.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  ancient  ballads  of 
Scotland  especially.  Had  it  been 
a  closet  poem,  so  to  speak,  it  might 
have  remained  untouched.  But 
how  could  it  live  on  from  age  to 
age,  except  by  a  process  of  uncon- 
scious transformation  ?  *  If  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence,'  says  Dr. 
Irving,  *  for  referring  it  to  James  L, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  for 
referring  it  to  James  Y.'  Irving, 
no  doubt,  was  a  dogmatic  man,  of 
strong  prejudices;  but  he  was 
specially  well-informed,  and  meant 
to  do  justice  to  all.  If  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  peasantry  dis- 
played in  the'  poem  is  held  as 
pointing  to  the  royal  *  Graberlunzie 
Man,'  we  must  remember  that  his 
more  illustrious  ancestor  occasion- 
ally mingled  with  the  lower  orders 
too,  and  that  in  a  fashion  after  the 
Beggar-man's  own  heart;  so  that 
the  Second  Charles  owed  as  much 
of  his  roving  disposition  to  the 
blood  of  the  Stuarts  in  his  veins, 
as  to  the  modicum  he  held  of  that 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  and  of  that  of 
Henri  Quatre.  We  think  Mr. 
Paterson  stultifies  himself  when, 
after  attempting  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  the  Bannatyne  MS., 
because  the  transcriber  had  written 
Fifth  for  Fourth,  he  adds,  *  Now, 
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thia  occnrred  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maiy,  daughter  of  James  Y.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  that  his  memory 
should  have  been  so  treacherous  in 
ceferenoe  to  the  queen's  father  or 
grandfather.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  inaeourctcies  described  were 
not  the  result  of  ignorance^  but  merely 
dips  of  the  pen,*  We  must  con- 
elude  so  too,  and  therefore  the  only 
external  authority  for  the  author- 
ship,  auihorUy  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  that  can  be  discovered 
is  fully  vindicated.  Wo  have  not 
noticed  'Peblestothe  Play,' for  about 
the  authorship  of  this  we  think 
there  is  small  room  for  dispute. 
Mair  or  Major  quotes  the  first  two 
words  of  it  as  belonging  to  a  poem  of 
the  First  James,  and  Lord  Hailes's 
objection  to  it  in  connection  with 
the  70th  statute  of  James  II.  has, 
we  think,  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of. 

*Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene,'  to  the 
subject  and  treatment  of  which  we 
now  turn,  is,  says  Lord  Karnes, '  a 
ludicrous  poem,  representing  low 
manners  with  no  less  propriety  than 
sprightliness.'  Its  popularity  had 
crossed  the  Border,  and  Pope  no- 
tices, sportively,  that  *  a  Scot  will 
fight  for  it.'  We  question  if  an 
Englishman  would  fight  for  any 
national  poem.  Being  a  native  of 
a  richer  and  more  cosmopolitan 
country,  he  •  has  greater  self-com- 
placency, and  would  scarcely  stickle 
for  what  he  might  deem  a  trifle. 
The  '  Kirk '  is  said  to  have  been  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Lesly,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  poem  is  to  quote  the 
first  two  stanzas,  and  we  beg  our 
readers  to  note  the  frequent  and 
systematic  nse  of  alliteration,  a 
poetic  characteristic  of  the  humor- 
ous poetry  of  the  age : 

Wes  nerir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  sene 

Sec  dancing  nor  deray, 
KoQthir  at  Falkland  on  the  Grene, 

Not  Pobillis  at  the  Play  ; 
As  W68  of  wowaris,  as  I  wene, 

At  Christis  Kirk  on  ane  day : 


Thair  came  oar  Kitties,  weshen  clene, 
In  thair  new  kirtillis  of  gray, 
Full  gay, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

To  dans  thir  damysellis  thame  dicht, 

Thir  lasses  licht  of  Jaitis, 
Thair  gluris  war  of  the  raffel  lycht, 

Thair  ahuno  wer  of  the  straitis, 
Thair  kirtillis  were  of  Lynkome  licht, 

Weil  prest  with  monny  plaitis, 
Thay  wer  sa  nyss  quhen  men  thame  nicht, 

Thay  squelit  lyke  ony  gaitis, 
Sa  loud, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-three 
stanzas,  filled  *  with  a  succession  of 
highly  ludicrous  objects,  and  con- 
taining many  characteristic  lines.' 

*  Wlioever  reads  the  poem,'  says 
Mr.  Tytler,  *  simply  as  a  piece  of 
wit  and  humour,  comes  very  far 
short,  I  imagine,  of  the  patriotic 
design  and  intention  of  its  author.' 
And  this  he  endeavours  to  illustrate. 
We  confess  we  read  it  simply  for 
its  wit  and  humour,  though  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  James  the 
First's,  the  patriotic  intention  is 
highly  intelligible,  and  affords  strong 
internal  evidence  of  his  being  the 
author. 

From  the  descriptipn  of  the  rustio 
coquette    Gillie,    and    Jock  whom 

*  scho  scomit,'  we  find  the  same 
reference  to,  and  preference  for, 
yellow  .hair  that  the  ancient  poems 
testify — 

Fow  zellow  zellow  wes  hir  heid. 

Tani  Lutar  was  the  village  min- 
strel ;  Steven  was  a  famous  dancer 
who  '  lap  quhill  he  lay  on  his  lendis ;' 
and  the  quarrel  was  at  last  com- 
menced by  RobiJi  Boy  and  Dotony^ 
but  the  laws  of  the  ring  were  un- 
known, for — 

God  wait  gif  hair  was  ruggit 

Bethix  thame, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

The  patriotic  purpose  referred  to 
by  Tytler  now  appears,  viz.  to  force 
the  Scots  to  practise  archery,  by 
ridiculing  their  ineptitude.  Their 
defeats  by  the  English  were  in- 
variably due  to  their  deficiency  in 
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this  arm.  When  the  one  of  the 
combatants  referred  to  had  bent  a 
bow,  he  thought  to  have  pierced 
his  antagonist's  buttocks,  but  *  bj 
an  acre-braid  it  cam'  not  near  him ! ' 
The  weapons  were  also  defective, 
for  a  friend's  bow  flew  in  flinders 
when  he  had  drawn  it  furiously  to 
aid  him.  Hary  and  Lowry  fared  no 
better,  for  the  arrow  of  the  latter 
aimed  at  the  breast  hit  the  bellj ; 
but  so  far  from  piercing  burnished 
mail,  like  the  cloth-jard  shafts  of 
England,  the  arrow  rebounded  like 
a  bkdder  from  the  leathern  doublet. 
The  stricken  man  was,  however,  so 
stunned  that  he  '  dusht  doun  to  the 
eard,*  and  his  adversary,  thinking 
him  dead,  fled  from  the  town.  The 
wives,  coming  forth,  found  life  in 
the  loun,  and  '  with  three  rowts  up 
they  reft  him,'  and  cured  him  of 
his  swoon.  A  young  man  aiming  at 
the*  breast  sent  his  arrow  over  the 
byre,  and  being  told  that  he  had 
slain  a  priest  a  mile  off,  also  fled 
from  the  town.  The  fight  becomes 
general,  and  the  women  cry  and 
clap,  as  usual  on  such  occasions. 
The  exploits  of  Hutchen,  the  Town 
Soutar,  the  Miller,  and  the  Herds- 
men, are  described  with  inimitable 
humour ;  and  the  action  of  Dick,  who, 
when  all  was  dime,  came  forth  with 
an  axe  *  to  fell  a  fuddir,*  or  heap, 
gave  both  his  wife  and  Meg,  his 
mother,  their  paiks,  is  described 
with  genuine  Scotch  pawkiness 
— keen  observation  and  gift  of 
satire  hid  under  a  seeming  sim- 
plicity. In  a  word,  whoever  may 
be  the  author  of '  Christ's  Kirk,'  he 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Scottish  humorous  poets.  If  our 
hypothesis  is  correct,  the  captive  of 
the  Tower  and  the  chronicler  of 
the  sports  of  Christ's  Kirk  was  a 
man  of  no  common  versatility,  and 
could  touch  many  strings  of  the 
harp,  ranging  at  will  from  the 
deepest  tenderness  to  the  highest 
humour,  from  Allegory  to  Farce. 

Our  sketch  would  be  imperfect 
were    we   not  to   notice,   however 


briefly,  the  singularly  tragic  end  of 
this  royal  and  most  gifted  child  of 
song.  Several  causes  led  to  it,  for 
to  no  one  in  particular  can  it  be 
clearly  traced.  Bjb  wise  and  strin- 
gent  laws  protected  property,  fos- 
tered industry,  and  emancipated  the 
humbler  classes  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  great  feudal  lords.  With  the 
former,  therefore,  he  was  popular, 
while  his  searching  enquiry  into  the 
titles  of  the  latter  to  their  estates 
had  greatly  frightened  them.  Se- 
veral forfeitures  that  had  been  made, 
though  in  strict  accord  with  the  laws, 
intensified  theirfears,  and  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  the  prime  motive  power  in 
the  tragedy  that  had  been  planned, 
is  said  to  have  openly  denounced 
James  in  Parliament  as  a  tyrant, 
and  to  have  made  no  secret  of  his 
conviction  that  he  deserved  death 
at  the  hand  of  the  first  who  met 
him.  The  portents  of  superstition 
were  likewise  brought  into  play, 
and  a  Highland  witch  warned 
James  of  his  coming  doom.  Bat 
threats  and  warnings  he  despised 
.alike,  and  his  jests  on  the  last  were 
long  remembered.  He  had  spent 
the  Christmas  of  1436  in  the  Black 
Friars'  Monastery  in  Perth,  and  was 
still  there  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
following  February.  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  he  was  conversing 
gaily  with  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
before  retiring  to  rest,  when  three 
hundred  of  Graham's  Highlandeis 
broke  into  the  monasteiy.  Escape 
by  door  or  window  was  impossible, 
but  the  king  raising  a  board  of  the 
flooring  leapt  into  a  vault  below.  A 
lady  of  the  Douglas  family  thrust 
her  arm  through  the  staples  to  serve 
as  a  bolt,  but  it  was  soon  crashed 
by  the  violence  of  the  assassins.  He 
might  have  escaped  by  an  opening 
to  the  sewer,  but  three  days  before 
he  had  himself  caused  it  to  be  bnilt 
up,  because  the  tennis  balls  entered 
it  when  he  was  playing  in  the  gar- 
den. Though  at  fault  at  first,  the 
conspirators  at  last  found  his  hiding- 
place,  and  after  a  heroic  and  most 
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desperate  resistance  be  was  des- 
patched witli  sixteen  'dagger  stabs. 
The  conspirators  were  pnrsaed  and 
captured,  and  expiated  their  bloody 
crime  by  almost  animaginable  tor- 
tures. 

Since  the  time  of  CBdipns  no 
royal  line  has  equalled  that  of  the 
Stuarts  in  its  calamities.  The  First 
James,  adorned  with  the  graces 
of  poetry  and  chivalry,  a  wise 
legislator,  a  sagacious  and  resolute 
kmg,  perished,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
his  forty- fourth  year.  His  son,  the 
Second  James,  was  killed  in  his 
thirtieth  year  at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
bnrgh  Castle,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon.  Tbe  Third  James,  after  the 
battle  of  Sauchieburn,  in  which  bis 
rebellious  subjects  were  counte- 
nanced and  aided  by  his  own  son, 
was  stabbed,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
jear,  beneath  a  bumble  roof  by  a 
pretended  priest.  That  son,  the 
chivalrous  madman  of  Flodden, 
compassed  bis  own  death  and  that 
of  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  while 
only  forty  years  of  age,  by  a  piece 
of  foolish  knight-errantry.  At  an 
age  ten  years  younger  his  only  son, 
James  the  Fifth,  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Over  the  sufferings  and 
follies,  if  we  may  not  say  crimes, 


and  over  the  mournful  and  unwar- 
rantable  doom  of  the  beauteous 
Mary,  the  world  will  never  cease 
to  debate.  Her  grandson  ex- 
piated at  Whitehall,  by  a  bloody 
death,  the  errors  induced  by  his 
self-will  and  bis  pernicious  educa- 
tion. The  Second  Charles,  the 
Merry  Monarch,  bad  a  fate  as  sad 
as  any  of  his  ancestors ;  for  though 
he  died  in  his  bed,  his  life  was  that 
of  a  heartless  voluptuary,  who  had 
found  in  his  years  of  seeming  pros- 
perity neither  truth  in  man  nor 
fidelity  in  woman.  His  brother,  the 
bigot  James,  lost  three  kingdoms, 
and  disinherited  his  dynasty,  for  his 
blind  adherence  to  a  faith  that  failed 
to  regulate  his  life.  The  Old  Preten- 
der was  a  cipher,  and  the  Young 
Pretender,  after  a  youthful  flash  of 
promise,  passed  a  useless  life,  and 
ended  it  as  a  drunken  dotard.  The 
last  of  the  race,  Henry,  Cardinal 
York,  died  in  1804,  a  spiritless  old 
man,  and  a  pensioner  of  that  House 
of  Hanover  against  which  his  father 
and  brother  had  waged  war  with 
no  advantage  to  themselves,  and 
with  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  lands, 
of  liberty  and  country,  to  many  of 
the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  in- 
habitants of  our  island. 

W.  G. 
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CONTRASTS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 


THE   whole  interest   of   history 
depends  on  the  eternal  likeness 
of  human  nature  to  itself,  and  on 
the  similarities  or  analogies  which 
we  in  consequence  perpetually  dis- 
cover between  that  which  has  been 
and  that  which  is.     Were  it  other- 
wise, all  the  narratives  of  the  past 
would  be  an  enigma  to  our  under- 
standings ;  for  we  should  be  with- 
out that  sympathy  which  kindles 
imagination  and  gives  insight ;  nor 
would  the  experience  of  the  ancient 
world  afford  instruction  or  warning 
to  him  who  is  trying  to  anticipate 
futurity.     With  good  reason,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  stress  is  ordinarily 
laid  on  this  side  of  the  question — 
the  similarities  to  be  detected  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present.    In 
the  world  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of 
Egypt    or    JudsBa,     Carthage     or 
Babylon,    the    same    never-ending 
struggles  of  opposite  principles  were 
at  work,  with  which  we  are  so  well 
acquainted  in  modern  times.     The 
contests   between   high  birth   and 
wealth,  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
tween  conservatives  and  progres- 
sists, to  say  nothing  of  the  purely 
moral  conflicts   of  patriotism  and 
selfishness,  justice  and  oppression, 
mercy  and  cruelty,  all  show  them- 
selves in  every   highly    developed 
oonmiunity,    in  proportion  to   the 
ftilness  of  information    which    we 
enjoy  concerning    it.     The  names 
and  the  form  often  differ,  when  the 
substance  was  the  same  as    now. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  needful 
to  be  aware  of  the  points  at  which 
similarity     ceases     and     contrast 
begins ;  otherwise,  our  application 
of  history  to  practical  uses  will  be 
mere  delusive  pedantry.     This,  no 
doubt,  is    the    difficulty,    through 
which  no  golden  rule  can  avail  to 
help  us.     We  are  thrown  back  upon 
gooid  sense  to  judge  of  each  question 
as  it  occurs,  and  all  that  the  wnter 
of  history  or  the  philosopher  can  do 
for  the  aid  of  readers,  is,  to  state 


broadly  what  contrasts  can  be  traced 
between  ancient  and  modem  times, 
leaving  it  to  be  inquired  how  &r 
these  may  happen  to  affect  any  case 
in  hand. 

The  very  expressions.  Ancient  and 
Modem  History,  need  a  preliminary 
caution.     Some  nations  may  seem 
to  be  in  nearly  the  same  state  in 
ancient  and  in  modem   times:  as 
the  roving  Arabs  and  Tartars ;  per- 
haps even  the  inhabitants  of  China 
and  its  neighbouring  Archipelago. 
All  such  people  are  tacitly  excluded 
from  this  discussion ;  roving  tribes, 
because  they  have  no  history  worth 
the  name ;  the  Chinese  nations,  be- 
cause their  culture  notoriously  has 
become  stationary,  and,  as  we  have 
no  history  of  their  earlier  times,  we 
cannot  detect  such  contrasts  as  may 
really  exist  between  their  present 
and    former     stat«.      By    modern 
history    we     must     chiefly    mean 
Christian  history,  yet  not  so  as  to 
exclude  the  Mohammedan  nations. 
They  too  have  their  strong  points 
of  contrast  to  the  ancient  military 
monarchies,  and  will  be  treated  in 
their    turn ;  but    their    history  is 
certainly  monotonous.      One  form 
of  government  only — military  des- 
potism— has    arisen  among  them; 
and,    owing   to    this    meagreness, 
there  is  less   to  say  about  them. 
The  Mohammedan  empires,  as  in 
chronology  they  more  properly  be- 
long to  the  middle  age,  so  in  their 
actual  development  appear  to   be 
midway  between  their  prototypes  in 
the  ancient  and  their  representatives 
in    the    modem    Christian  world. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  be- 
tween things  in   important  senses 
alike  that  it  is  worth  while  to  insist 
on  unlikeness.     To  contrast  things 
different  in  kind,  is  seldom  needed ; 
but  where   similarity  is   close,  to 
point  out  dissimilarity  is  instructive. 
I.  Th0  first  topic  which  we  may 
make  prominent  is  contained  in  the 
word  slavery.    In  modem  Christen- 
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dom  slavery  is  an  anomalj.  It  had 
pined  away  and  vanifibed  in  Eofope 
in  proportion  to  civilisation.  When 
first  it  was  established  in  the 
American  colonies,  no  one  foresaw 
the  magnitude  it  woald  assume. 
When  the  great  JBiOpublican  Union 
arose,  its  founders  would  not  admit 
the  word  slave  or  any  equivalent 
into  the  Federal  constitution.  Be- 
lieving that  slaveiy  must  soon  die 
out  of  itself,  they  declined  any  direct 
controversy  about  it,  and  veiled 
its  actual  existence  under  a  general 
term  that] would  include  apprentices, 
criminals  under  sentence,  or  even 
minors ;  alas !  not  foreseeing  that 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
would  give  a  new  money- value  to 
slaves,  and  generate  a  fanatical 
theory  which  glorified  slavery  as  a 
precious  institution.  Hence  without 
a  terrible  civil  war  the  proud  ambi- 
tion of  slave  owners  could  not  be 
crushed.  But  the  mighty  price  was 
paid.  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  all  now  seems 
to  be  doomed.  Simultaneously  the 
Russian  dynasty  has  reversed  its 
policy.  Having  tor  several  centuries 
by  a  gradual  succession  of  imperial 
edicts  depressed  the  peasants,  first 
into  serfs  and  next  into  slaves,  it 
has  raised  them  into  free  labourers 
who  have  legal  rights  in  the  soil 
and  a  status  which  the  English 
peasant  may  envy.  The  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Mussulmans  now 
glorify  their  Prophet  as  a  promoter 
of  freedom,  a  panegyrist  of  emanci- 
pation. In  the  judgment  now  of 
all  highly  cultivated  men,  slavery  is 
an  unnatural,  uniast,  dangerous 
institution,  doomed  by  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  safirage  of  reason,  to 
total  extinction  ;  though  we  grieve 
to  know  the  perpetual  eflfort  which 
&eebooters  make,  and  will  make,  to 
tquqw  it ;  not  least,  the  degenerate 
offspring  of  Europeans,  whenever 
they  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
European  law.  Bat  in  the  ancient 
World  neither  law  nor  philosophy 
aor  religion  forbade  slavery ;  slightly 
^  regulate  its  worst    enormities. 


was  all  that  religion  or  law  at- 
tempted. Slavery  was  with  them 
not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  No 
philosopher  theorised  against  it,  no 
philanthropist  (if  such  we  may  call 
any  Greek  or  Boman)  was  ashamed 
of  it,  no  statesman  dreamed  of  taking 
measures  to  destroy  it.  The  savage 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  of 
southern  Bussia  needed  a  slave  to 
milk  his  mares,  and  blinded  him 
lest  he  should  escape.  The  Lacedae- 
monian warrior,  proud  of  freedom, 
regarded  public  slaves  as  essential 
to  his  existence,  important  alike  in 
the  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
in  his  own  city.  Even  the  simple 
and  comparatively  virtuous  German, 
in  his  forest  hut,  coveted  and  often 
attained  the  attendance  of  slaves, 
whose  status  perhaps  was  rather 
that  of  a  serf.  To  the  leading 
commercial  states.  Tyre,  Corinth, 
uEgina,  slaves  were  a  staple  article 
of  merchandise.  Chattels  they  were, 
yet  not  in  these  days  mere  cattle, 
useful  for  their  brute  force  and 
for  little  beside.  They  were  often 
persons  of  greater  accomplishment 
than  their  masters,  and  this  accom- 
plishment enhanced  their  price. 
Some  persons  kept  schools  of  slaves, 
in  which  they  learned  music  and 
other  elegant  arts,  or  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping,  cooking  and 
domestic  service,  or  agricultm'e  and 
its  kindred  branches  ;  or  some  other 
trade ;  of  course,  not  for  the  slaves'* 
benefit,  but  to  raise  their  market- 
able value. 

Through  the  ferocities  of  war, 
the  ancient  slave  trade  raged  most 
cruelly  against  civilised  man.  All 
captives  from  an  enemy,  however 
seized,  became  the  booty  of  the 
captor  and  liable  to  personal  slavery. 
Pirates  even  in  peace  prowled  along 
the  coasts,  and  often  carried  off  as 
prey  any  promising  children,  hand- 
some women,  or  stout  men,  on  whom 
they  could  lay  hands.  In  many 
cases,  the  same  ship  played  the  part 
of  merchant  and  kidnapper,  as  occa- 
sion might  serve.  After  the  suc- 
cessful siege  of  an  opulent  town,  it 
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was  not  uncommon  for  the  entire 
population,  young  and  old,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  to  be  sold 
into  bondage :  whereby  sometimes 
the    slave  market  was  so  glutted 
that  they  might  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
It  thus  not  seldom  happened,  that 
the  well   educated  and   delicately 
nurtured   were    degraded  beneatn 
humanity ;  and,  dreadful  as  was  the 
personal    suffering  to  individuals, 
the  i*esult'  was  in  one  sense  more 
fEkvourable   to    slaves    collectively,' 
than  the  very    different  state    of 
modem  colonial  bondage.     Slaves, 
as  such,  were  less    despised,   and 
there  was  not  so  great  a  chasm  as 
to  moral  feeling  between  them  and 
the  free  community.     The  freeborn 
and  instructed  were  probably  better 
treated  in  slavery  than  others  ;  and 
certainly   were  often  set    free   by 
benevolent  persons    or    by   grate- 
ful  masters.      There  was  no  pre- 
judice against  colour.      In  no  two 
countries  was  the  actual  or  legal 
state  of  slaves  quite  the  same,  and 
in  some  places  and  times  the  ti-ansi- 
tion  from  slavery  to  unprivileged 
freedom  was  not  very  great.     This 
may  have  been  among  the  reasons 
which  blinded  thoughtfal  persons 
to  the  essential  immorality  of  the 
system,  however  modified ;  yet  it  is 
wonderful  that  Aristotle  should  de- 
fine a  slave  to  be '  a  living  tool '  (a 
phrase   which    one    might    expect 
rather  from    an    indignant   aboli- 
tionist), and  not  draw  any  inference 
a^nst   the    system    as  inhuman, 
ifay,  he  says,  that  nature  by  giving 
to  the  (h«eks  minds  so  superior, 
marked  out  slavery  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  natural  status  for  barbarians. 
Barbarian  Romans  could  not  assent 
to  this  doctrine ;  yet  no  voice  in  all 
antiquity  uttered  an  indignant  pro- 
test ag^nst  slavery  as  such.     In 
one  country  only    of  the  ancient 
world — a  part,  or  some  reported,  the 
whole  of  India — was   slave-labour 
said  to  be  unknown.     A  species  of 
slavery,  serving  some  of  the  pur- 
poses of  apprenticeship,  may  have 
existed  then,  as  recently,  without 


being  particularly  noticed ;  so  too 
may  the  practice  of  selling  beautiful 
maidens  to  supply  the  harems  of 
chieftains. 

That  Egypt,  as  well    as  Indis^ 
should  have  dispensed  with  an  or- 
dinary  slave  class,-  was  perhaps  a 
natural    result    of  the    system  of 
caste.    Where  a  Pariah  caste  exists 
there  is  no  want  of  men  for  any 
sort  of  rude  or  unpleasant  labour, 
such  as  the  Ghreeks  believed  none 
but  slaves  would  undertake.    The 
strength  of  domestic  animals,  aided 
by    good    roads,  and,    still  more, 
modern    machinery,  relieves  man- 
kind from  a  thousand  hard  tasks, 
which  the  ancientiS  exacted  from  the 
sinews  of  bondsmen.   It  is  interest- 
ing here  to  observe  by  what  pro- 
cess those  oppressions  are  removed 
which  weigh  direfuUy  on  the  lowest 
class    of    a    civilised    conmiunity. 
Even  when  Solomon  built  his  cele- 
brated little  temple  (about  as  large 
as  an  English  parish  church),  for 
which  cedars  were  cut  in  Mount 
Lebanon    by    aid    of    the    skilful 
Tyrians,   it  was  believed  that  he 
used   70,000   bondsmen  that  bare 
burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  of  tim- 
ber.    No  mention  is  made  of  mules 
or  ponies  to  carry  down  the  loads; 
even  asses  might  better  have  borne 
the  toil,  if  it  had  been  matter  of 
simple  carrying  on  a  clear    path. 
Egyptian    pictures  represent  vast 
weights  as  drawn  by  the  hands  of 
men,  who  tug  simultaneously  when 
the  conductor  sings  or  waves  his 
wand.       Shall    we     suppose    that 
brutes,  though  stronger,  could  not 
be  trained  to  the  co-operation  re- 
quisite?    Be  this  as  it    may,  the 
strain  fell  on  human  sinews.  Hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  are 
phrases  often  conjoined  to  express 
the    suffering  of   bondsmen    from 
causes  which  in  the  present  day  in- 
volve no   kind  of  distressing  toil. 
With  us,   if   enormous    masses  of 
grranite  are  to  be  moved  along  a 

Erepared  road,  not  even  bullocks  or 
orses  are  often  thought  in  place, 
but  the  engineer  supersedes  them 
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hj  a  steam-engine  and  one  or  more 
chains. 

It  is  recorded  that,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  learned  the  wealth 
of  the  American  mines,  their  ava- 
rice pressed  the  nnhappy  natives  so 
fisverely  as  to  kill  them  in  great 
DTunbers  hj  the  toil  of  ascending 
and  descending  the  mines  with 
heavy  burdens.  Of  course,  our 
most  rudimental  machinery  im- 
mensely relieves  or  supersedes  this. 
Yet^  even  to  this  day,  a  miner's  life 
is  so  revolting  to  one  who  has  not 
heen,  as  it  were,  bom  and  bred  in 
it,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
ancient  doubt  whether  any  but  a 
slave  would  work  in  a  mine.  For 
this  purpose,  criminals  and  prisoners 
of  war  were  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
fonn  of  slavery  in  that  kingdom  ; 
and  their  labour  is  described  as  of 
the  most  galling  cruelty.  Whether 
the  Indians  had  slaves  in  their 
mines,  perhaps  the  Greeks  were  not 
well  informed  enough  to  ascertain. 
To  labour  in  the  dark,  and  under 
ground,  may  appear  to  most  of  us 
an  unbearable  infliction,  but  modem 
experience  proves  that,  by  aid  of 
machinery,  it  may  be  so  lightened 
as  to  be  chosen  voluntarily  for  gain. 
To  a  thoughtful  Athenian  or  Roman 
it  may  have  seemed  doubtful  whe- 
ther civilization  was  not  purchased 
too  dearly,  for  its  maintenance  was 
thought  to  require  the  permanent 
degradation  of,  perhaps,  the  majo- 
lity  of  a  nation  into  the  unmanly 
and  demoralising  state  of  bondage. 
Bat  this  was  an  exaggeration,  true 
only  of  a  brilliant  but  luxurious  and 
nnsound  state  of  society.  In  the 
simpler  and  earlier  order  of  things, 
the  labours  of  the  field  and  work- 
shop were  performed  by  freemen; 
but,  with  the  development  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  owing  to  the 
small  extent  of  a  homogeneous  na- 
tive population,  the  freemen  were 
drafted  off  for  soldiers,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  captives  of 
war.  This  undue  predominance  of 
military  institutions,  especially  in 


the  Homan  world,  engendered  and 
fostered  'prmdial  slavery.  Under  the 
Emperors,  through  the  comparative 
cessation  of  wars  and  piracy,  the 
slave-trade  became  far  less  active, 
and  imperial  legislation,  in  many 
ways,  regulated  the  state  of  slavery, 
so  that  very  great  cruelties  became 
rarer,  and  some  exceptional  forms 
of  cruelty  impossible ;  nevertheless, 
so  much  the  more  was  a  general 
grinding  degradation  riveted  upon 
the  masses  of  the  country  people. 
Such  an  idea  as  the  common  Bights 
of  Men  was  nowhere  sounded  forth. 
What  then  was  never  heard  is  now 
an  axiom,  that  all  men,  of  every 
class,  of  every  nation,  of  every 
complexion  and  climate,  have  some 
indefeasible  rights,  which  neither 
conquest  nor  legislation,  nor  sale  by 
parents  can  take  away.  Herein  lies 
an  enormous  difference  between  the 
past  and  future.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  human  races,  wenow  recog- 
nise all  men  as  morally  homogeneous, 
and,  in  a  just  state,  subject  to  a 
single  code  of  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, antiquity  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  favoured  races,  even  among 
freemen.  This  may  deserve  a  few 
detailed  remarks. 

II.  The  first  step  upward  from 
slavery  is  into  serfdom.  Indeed 
the  former  always  tends  to  merge 
itself  into  the  latter,  when  the 
slave  trade  is  inactive.  If  slaves 
can  only  be  had  from  the  natural 
home  supply,  the  value  of  the 
workman  immediately  rises.  It 
becomes  at  once  the  interest  of  the 
master,  and  the  duty  of  the  law- 
giver, to  secure  the  due  increase 
of  the  working  population,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  full  strength. 
In  a  tranquil  society,  developed  only 
from  within,  this  would  secure  the 
transition  to  serfdom,  which  is  com- 
plete when  families  of  labourers  are 
inseparable  from  an  estate.  But 
besides  the  slaves  and  serfs,  many 
ancient  nations,  great  and  small, 
recognised  ranks  very  diverse,  sub- 
ject even  to  different  systems  of 
law.    A  ruling  race  was  sure  to  be 
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a  privileged  order,  whose  liberties 
•with  the  property  or  persons  of 
others  were  ill  repressed  by  law ;  and 
of  the  rest,  some  were  able  to  rise, 
others  not ;  some  without  political 
rights,  but  endowed  with  full  social 
rights ;  others  treated  as  foreigners. 
The  principle  may  be  seen  alike 
in  despotic  Persia,  in  oligarchical 
La^edasmon  and  Rome ;  in  part,  also, 
in  democratic  Athens.  In  some 
sense  it  was  superseded  by  a  system 
of  caste,  where  that  existed,  which 
by  no  means  implied  necessarily  a 
primitive  difference  of  race.  But 
where  an  empire  was  founded  by 
conquest  of  numerous  cities  and 
tribes,  diverse  in  race  and  language, 
the  distinction  of  race  and  race 
arose  naturally,  and  was  unblame- 
able  while  the  revolution  was  still 
recent.  But  meddling  and  jealous 
legislation  endeavours  to  enact  as  a 
law  for  ever  that  which  ought  only 
to  be  a  temporary  caution  of  the 
executive  government — a  caution 
which  the  timidity  of  newly-seized 
power  is  never  apt  to  neglect. 

Since  our  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter  in  1833, 
the  natives  of  India  are  by  law  put 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Bri- 
tish born,  and  were  declared  admis- 
sible to  every  office  of  power  except 
iwo;  that  of  Governor- General,  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  Yet  every 
one  knows  how  little  danger  there 
is  that  the  executive  will  be  too 
eager  to  fill  up  its  appointments 
with  bom  Indians.  If,  for  securihr 
against  this  imaginary  danger,  it 
were  forbidden  by  express  laws,  this 
would  forbid  the  barriers  which 
separate  the  conquered  from  the 
conquering  race  to  decay  with  time ; 
and  if  to  this  were  added  a  law 
against  intermarriage,  it  would  ex- 
hibit anew  the  mischievous  prin- 
ciples of  exclusion,  which  have  so 
often  sustained  the  galling  iniqui- 
ties of  conquest.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
insist  that  because  some  races  of 
men  have  greater  talents  for  go- 
vernment than  others— even  if  the 
&ct  be  conceded — therefore  they 


are  entitled  to  award  to  themselves 
peculiar  legal  privileges  and  rights. 
A  dominant  race  is  never  liable  to 
think  too  highly  of  Its  subjects  and 
too  meanly  of  itself;  the  opposite 
error  is  uniformly  that  from  whicb 
mankind  has  suffered*  If  the  race 
which  is  in  power  has  greater  capa- 
cities,  it  will  outstrip  the  rest  in  a 
fair  field,  without  advantage  from 
the  law.  Each  individual  has  ad- 
vantage already  in  the  very  name 
of  his  nation.  But  jealousies  and 
pride  in  general  prevailed.  Most 
ancient  empires  split  up  societies 
into  sharply  distinguished  orders 
of  men ;  and  as  there  was  no 
sudden  chasm,  they  were  the  less 
startled  at  the  depth  to  which  hu- 
manity was  sunk  in  the  unfortunate 
slave. 

We  have  less  reason  for  boasting 
than  for  mourning  and  contrition ; 
for  our  practice  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  our  theory ;  but 
European  theory  is  now  far  more 
humane  than  that  of  the  ancients. 
No  high  executive  officer,  no  judge, 
no  member  of  a  high  council,  no 
authority  in  jurisprudence,  will 
justify  giving  to  the  members  of  a 
ruling  race  any  indefinite  claims  for 
service,  facilities'for  oppression,  or  for 
evading  rightful  obligations.  What- 
ever our  difficulties  in  administering 
justice  where  a  population  is  hetero- 
geneous, we  loudly  and  unshrink- 
ingly avow  our  duty  of  abiding  by 
and  enforcing  equal  law.  This,  we 
may  feel  confident,  will  henceforth 
be  the  received  principle  of  the 
modem  world,  wherever  European 
influence  has  once  been  dominant. 
Those  powers  who  fail  of  enforcing 
their  own  principle  will  not  the  less 
successfully  indoctrinate  the  sub- 
ject population  with  it,  perhaps  to 
their  own  overthrow ;  for  to  the 
enthroning  of  the  idea  of  Equal 
Rights  to  all  races,  events  are  sure 
to  gravitate,  when  the  rulers  them- 
selves enunciate  it;  nor  can  men 
in  power  recede  from  a  principle 
which  all  the  intellect  of  their  own 
nation  proclaims  and  glorifies.  This 
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is  a  great  contrast  between  ns  and 
antiqaitv. 

III.  One  may  not  pass  by  a  topic 
closely  akin  to  the  last,  altbongh. 
prudence  forbids  any  great  confi- 
dence of  tone  concerning  a  move- 
ment which  is  bnt  in  embryo.     A 
cry  arises,  not  only  against  depres- 
sion of  any  Races,  but  also  against 
the  depression  of  one  Sex.     Every 
imperial  power  uses  lavishly  the 
lives  of  its  young  men  as  soldiers. 
Imperial  England  lavishes  them  also 
in  emigration  and  in  nautical  dan- 
gers.    Hence  women  have  the  toil 
of  self-support,   and,  perhaps,   the 
double  toil  of  family  support,  thrown 
upon  them;   and  in  nearly  every 
market   it  is  discovered  by  them 
that  their  male  rivals  have  unfair 
advantage.     Hitherto  women  have 
snfier^  in  silence,  and  with  little 
interchange  of  thought.    The  novel 
fact  is  now,  that  in  the  freest  coun- 
tries the  sex  is  the  most  loudly 
avowing  discontent  with  its  poli- 
tical depression.      The  movement 
ah-eady  belongs  to  so  many  coun- 
tries of  Christendom,  as  to  indicate 
that  it  is  no  transient  phenomenon, 
but  has  deep  causes.     Partial  suc- 
cess in  so  many  places  (as  in  the 
municipal  franchise  of  England)  is 
a  promise  that  the  movement  must 
expand  into  greater  force.   Hitherto 
'women  of  the  higher  ranks  have 
often  held  executive  power,  directly 
as  queens,   or   indirectly  as    mis- 
tresses of  kings  ;  or,  again,  as  vice- 
regents,  or  representatives  of  barons 
and  .squires,  their  husbands;    but 
women  from  the  families  of  private 
citizens,  who  are  the  mass  of  every 
nation,  have  hitherto  been  utterly 
without  political  power,  and  rarely 
hold  any  subordinate  public  posi- 
tion,  except  the   worst  paid.     In 
the    American    Union    they   have 
rebelled  against  this  state  of  things 
for  a  full  quarter    of  a  century. 
The  force  of  mind   and  grasp   of 
knowledge  which  many  women  dis- 
play in  various  spheres  of  thought, 
and  not  least  in  politics,  are  a  fact 
which  cannot  count  for  nothing; 


so  that  one  who  shuns  to  be  rash 
may  yet  forebode  that  the  countries 
which  allow  a  political  vote  to  un. 
educated  men  will  not  long  refuse 
it  to  the  mass  of  educated  women. 
In  this  prospect  we  most  surely  see 
a  remarkable  and  hopeful  contrast 
of  the  Future  to  the  Past,  when 
it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of 
the  miseries  of  history  have  arisen 
from  the  sensualities  and  cruelties 
of  the  male  sex.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  women,  equally  with 
men,  can  be  corrupted  by  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  can  be  ex- 
quisitely cruel ;  but  this  is  rare, 
and  somewhat  abnormal.  In  gene- 
ral the  sex  is  more  tender-hearted 
and  refined ;  and  their  collective 
exercise  of  power  would  forbid 
many  a  war,  and  be  generally  fa- 
vourable to  the  side  of  humanity. 
But  wishing  here  to  speak  rather 
of  what  is  positively  attained  and 
recognisable  by  all  minds,  than  of 
that  which  is  only  probable,  I  stay 
my  pen  from  furtner  remark  on 
this  topic. 

lY.  There  is  a  signal  contrast  of 
external  circwnistaatces  between  the 
older  and  newer  state  of  things 
herein;  that  nearly  every  ancient 
civilised  state  looked  out  upon  a 
barbarism  immeasurable  in  mass 
and  power ;  barbarism,  on  which  it 
could  never  hope  to  make  a  per- 
manent impression,  and  by  which 
it  might  well  fear  to  be  swallowed 
up.  Tartary  was  the  mightiest 
realm  of  Barbaria.  Gibbon  ^s  elo- 
quently and  instructively  detailed 
the  causes  which  made  the  Tartars 
pre-eminently  familiar  with  the  art 
of  campaigning  and  guiding  the 
marches  of  immense  hosts.  At  no 
time  known  to  us  can  the  Tartar 
nations  have  been  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation  as  numerous 
tribes  whom  we  call  savages.  They 
always  had  an  abundance  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  horses.  They  always 
had  the  art  of  mining  for  iron,  and 
forging  swords.  Even  the  inven- 
tion of  steel  was  ascribed  to  north- 
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em  people,  otherwise  backward  in 
civilisation.  Waggons  were  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
over  vast  steppes  of  Tartary  were 
able  to  traverse  the  open  country 
without  roads.  This  implies  suffi- 
ciently good  carpentry,  and  no  lack 
of  needful  tools.  The  whole  nation 
being  moveable,  it  was  hard  to 
limit  the  magnitude  of  a  Tartar 
army.  The  northern  region  could 
not  be  coveted  by  the  southerners, 
and  was  practically  unconquerable 
by  them.  It  fell  under  their  sway 
only  when  some  Tartar  dynasty 
conquered  a  southern  people,  and 
still  retained  the  homage  of  its  na- 
tive reabn.  This  has  happened 
again  and  again  with  Tartar  con- 
querors of  China.  At  the  earliest 
era  of  which  we  have  notice  of 
Persia  from  Greeks  or  Romans,  it 
is  manifest  how  powerful  were  the 
Tartar  sovereigns  who  interfered 
in  Persian  domestic  politics,  when 
they  did  not  affect  direct  con- 
quest. This  eternal  conflict  of  the 
Tartars  and  the  Persians  is  sym- 
bolised in  the  mythical  Tur&n  and 
Iran.  In  our  medissval  period  a 
Mogul  dynasty  seated  itself  in  India, 
two  successive  dynasties  of  Turks, 
the  Seljuks  and  the  Ottomans,  over- 
whelmed Asia  Minor,  and  the  exist- 
ing dynasty  of  Persia  is  esteemed 
Tiu^r.  Such  is  the  peculiarity  of 
Asiatic  geography,  that  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  boast  of  civilisation 
being  ever  there  safe  from  bar- 
barism. Nevertheless  the  Tartar 
power  is  virtually  broken  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  Russian 
empire.  Mistress  of  the  Amoor, 
and  exercising  control  over  Kliiva, 
Russia  shuts  the  Tartars  in  on  both 
sides,  and  teaches  them  the  su- 
premacy  of  civilised  force  in  ways 
so  intelligible,  that  no  future  sove- 
reign of  Tartary  (if  all  were  united 
under  one  chief)  could  fancy  him- 
self the  chief  potentate  on  earth. 
Southern  nations  are  no  longer 
palsied  by  the  idea  that  their  north- 
em  invaders  are  innumerable.  Geo- 
graphy discloses  their  weakness  as 


well  as  their  strength ;  even  China 
has  less  to  fear  from  Tartary  than 
in  ancient  times. 

But  when  we  approach  Western 
Asia  and  Europe,  the  contrast  is 
far  more  marked  and  important 
The  Gauls,  who  temporarily  over- 
whelmed Italy,  and  a  century  later, 
Greece,  are  described  as  an  ex- 
tremely rude  people;  so  are  the 
Scythians,  whose  cavalry  was  gene- 
rally formidable  to  Persia,  and  to 
Rome.  Even  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  the  regions  south  of  the 
Danube,  often  threatened  overthrow 
to  the  civilisation  of  their  southern 
neighbours.  Imperial  Rome  for 
several  centuries  stood  at  bay 
against  the  Germans,  but  could  do 
little  more ;  and  when  her  best-in- 
formed  men  had  begun  to  learn  the 
intractable  character  and  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  more  or  less  closely 
related  tribes,  despair  for  civilisa- 
tion was  apt  to  seize  them.  Even 
under  the  splendid  military  reign 
of  Trajan,  conqueror  of  Dacia,  the 
historian  Tacitus,  relating  a  war  in 
which  Germans  slew  one  another, 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  gods  will 
increase  this  fratricidal  spirit,  since 
*  the  Vates  of  the  Empire  pressing 
us  hard  '  there  is  no  better  prayer 
to  offer.  Apparently  he  regaled  it 
as  inevitable  that  the  savage  wonld 
break  the  barriers  of  the  Roman 
provinces  and  sweep  away  all 
culture  before  him ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  the  very  thing  which  hap- 
pened, through  the  essential  error 
of  Roman  policy  and  the  disorgani- 
zations incident  to  mere  military 
rule. 

If  a  civilised  power  can  entirely 
subdue  a  barbarian  neighbour,  it 
may,  at  considerable  expense,  per- 
haps civilise  him ;  but  when  the 
nature  of  the  country  forbids  this, 
it  is  unwise  in  the  more  civilised  to 
admit  a  common  frontier.  Augustus 
aspired  to  conquer  Germany,  and 
actually  pushed  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  to  the  Elbe,  but  the  insur- 
rection under  Arminius  diX)ve  him 
back  to  the  Rhine :  then  at  last  he 
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learned  that,  thiotigh  her  swamps 
and  forests  and  the*  wild  nature  of 
her  people,  Qermany  was  not  worth 
having,  and  that  moderation  is  an 
imperial  virtue.  But  Germany  and 
the  Empire  were  still  conterminous, 
though  the  ^ntier  was  pushed 
hack.  The  thing  to  be  desired  was 
to  sustain  between  them — as  a  sort 
of  buffer  that  should  break  Oerman 
assault  —  a  half-civilised  high- 
spirited  people,  intelligent  enough 
to  estimate  Roman  power,  proud  of 
alliance  and  honours,  but  aware  of 
its  essential  inferiority  to  the  mighty 
Empire.  Such  a  people,  well  armed 
and  well  supported  by  Roman  re- 
sources,  and  taught  aU  the  arts  of 
Roman  war,  woidd  have  been  worth 
half-a-dozen  armies ;  but  to  main- 
tain in  them  a  free  spirit  was.  essen- 
tial to  success,  and  this  firee  spirit 
was  dreaded  by  the  Romans  as 
contagious.  Agricola  planned  to 
conquer  Ireland  (says  Tacitus,  who 
seems  to  approve  the  policy)  lest 
the  knowledge  that  the  Irish  were 
free  should  make  the  Britons  less 
contented  in  vassalage.  It  was 
because  the  Romans  systematically 
broke  the  spirit  of  every  nation 
whom  they  conquered,  and  allowed 
of  none  but  imperial  armies,  that 
the  neighbour  biurbarians  found  no 
resistance  in  the  provinces,  when 
(from  whatever  cause)  imperial 
troops  were  not  at  hand.  Thus 
little  good  resulted  to  the  world's 
history  from  the  Roman  conquest 
of  the  ruder  populations  of  Gaul, 
or  from  the  complete  conquest  of 
Britain  and  of  Dacia.  Even  wild 
animals  (says  the  Caledonian  orator 
in  Tacitus),  if  vou  keep  them  caged 
up,  forget  their  courage.  The 
Britons  and  the  Dacians  were  not 
merely  tamod;  they  were  cowed 
and  unmanned.  To  have  subdued 
all  Germany  in  this  way  would 
have  been  useless.  Charlemagne  at 
len^h  undertook  the  problem, 
which  had  been  too  hard  for  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Antoninus ;  but  he  was 
already    as     much     German     as 
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Gaulish,  and  his  chief  struggle  was 
against  Saxony.  The  next  great 
gain  to  civilisation  was  in  Poland — 
in  Hungary— -and  in  Southern 
Russia.  When  Herodotus  wrote, 
the  whole  region  to  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  roving  equestrian 
tribes  ;  only  agriculturists  of  foreign 
origin  were  settled  among  them  in 
Podolia  and  in  the  Crimea,  who 
paid  them  tribute.  These,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  were  the  nucleus  of 
the  Osti'ogoths,  who  aftenvards 
appeared  in  ^eat  strength  in  that 
region,  and  m>m  it  migrated  into 
the  Roman  empire.  Other  tribes 
filled  the  vacuum,  but  became  agri- 
culturists like  the  Goths;  so  that 
the  Russians  easily  retained  them 
under  settled  institutions.  To  Peter 
the  Great,  in  the  last  century,  we 
owe  the  establishment  of  the  whole 
of  European  Russia  as  industrious 
people  under  well  organised  Go* 
vernments.  Even  Siberia^  along 
the  high-roads  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  interminable 
forests,  has  a  settled  population 
attached  to  its  own  soil  and  proud 
of  its  name.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  thousand  years,  in  Mongolia 
itself,  the  same  process  has  gone  on, 
of  restricting  the  limits  of  the  rov- 
ing tribes.  In  numbers  they  must 
now  be  ever  inferior  to  the  settled 
populations,  and  every  development 
of  the  art  of  war  throws  them 
farther  and  farther  behind.  Much 
more  is  Europe  secure  from  all 
alarms  of  the  iMurbarian  from  wiih' 
out.  Our  dangers  are  solely  when, 
by  bad  national  institutions  and 
selfish  neglect  of  our  home  popula- 
tion, we  cdlow  barbarism  to  grow  up 
from  within. 

Y.  Another  contrast  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  lies  in  the  number  of  great 
states  which  have  simultaneously 
attained  a  robust  civilisation,  no  one 
of  which  is  able  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal dominion.  This  was  for  two 
or  three  centuries  a  cause  of  turbu- 
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lent  yet  thriving  progress  in  Greece ; 
but  aJl  the  Powers  were  there  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  great  monarchies.  No  doubt 
in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia,  civi- 
lised states  on  a  grand  scale  existed 
simnltaneoosly ;  but  each  was  a 
separate  world.  Possibly  in  China 
and  in  India  at  an  early  time  there 
was  a  complex  internal  struggle 
similar  to  those  of  which  we  know 
in  Qreece  and  in  Europe ;  but  as  far 
as  is  recorded,  the  history  of  each 
gre&t  country  went  on  independently 
of  the  other  countries ;  just  as  the 
Boman  and  the  Persian  Empires, 
though  conterminous,  were  little 
affected  in  their  internal  concerns, 
each  by  the  other.  Ancient  free- 
dom  was  generally  on  a  small  scale. 
According  to  Aristotle,  no  Polity 
could  consist  of  so  many  as  a  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens.  A  state 
with  only  so  many,  may  be  con. 
quered  by  foreign  force,  in  spite  of 
wise  policy  and  the  utmost  bravery ; 
but  to  a  homogeneous  people  of 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  this  can 
only  happen  through  the  gravest 
domestic  errors.  In  ancient  times 
the  attempt  at  widespread  conquest 
was  unhappily  more  and  more  pros- 
perous as  time  went  on.  A  succes* 
sion  of  great  empires  is  displayed 
before  us,  Assyrian,  Median,  Per- 
sian, Macedonian,  Boman,  each 
larger  than  the  preceding.  The 
last  swallowed  up  into  itself  the 
whole  cultivation  of  the  West  and 
much  of  its  barbarism :  each  empire 
in  its  turn  was  practically  isolated, 
independent  and  wholly  self-willed, 
aware  of  no  earthly  equal.  A  victim 
of  Boman  tyranny  scarcely  had  a 
hope  of  escaping  into  the  remote 
Persia,  any  more  than  into  the  bar- 
barous populations  which  girt  the 
empire  north  and  south.  Under 
despotism  thus  uncontrolled,  all  that 
was  manly  and  noble,  all  genius  and 
all  the  highest  art,  with  love  of 
country,  died  away :  the  resources 
of  civilisation  were  crumbling  and 
sensibly  declining,  even  during  the 
centuiy  which   produced  the  very 


best  Boman  Emperors,  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  ihe  two 
Antonines,  before  any  Gk>thio  in- 
road;  hence,  when  the  barbarian 
triumphed,  what  remained  of  tbo 
precious  fabric  fell  as  in  a  mass. 
But  the  rivalry  of  great  powers  in 
Europe  effectively  sustains  all  vital 
principles.  Despotic  and  wilful  as 
Bussia  may  seem,  she  is  really  so 
anxious  to  secure  the  good  opinion 
of  Europe,  that  she  does  not  disdain 
to  subsidize  foreign  newspapers  as 
her  advocates.  The  dynasties  ooU 
lectively  form  a  sort  of  European 
Commonwealth,  which  displays 
great  jealousy  if  one  make  encroach* 
ments  on  another.  Thus  in  their 
external  action  they  encounter  much 
criticism,  remonstrance,  or  severer 
checks,  and  never  think  that  they 
are  irresponsible.  Even  as  to  their 
internal  concerns,  in  which  none 
will  endure  that  another  should  in- 
terfere with  diplomatic  suggestion 
or  advice,  they  cannot  be  exempt 
from  the  criticism  of  European 
literature.  For  in  this  greater 
Commonwealth  there  is  in  some 
sense  a  common  literature.  Modem 
^goAges  more  and  moro  assume  a 
form  in  which  it  becomes  a  deter- 
minate problem,  and  not  an  ardn* 
ous  one,  to  translate  from  one  into 
the  other.  Through  travellers,  fixed 
embassies,  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents,^ atmosphere  of  common 
knowledge  is  maintained,  largely 
pervaded  by  a  common  sentiment, 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  education,  inevitably  affects  the 
minds  of  public  men.  Moreover, 
in  all  the  foremost  states,  and 
especially  those  in  which  despotism 
and  bureaucracy  predominate,  a 
severe  cultivation  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  high  office.  A  despotism 
like  that  of  Turkey,  recent  Naples 
or  recent  Spain,  which  accounts 
education  to  be  needless  for  its 
functionaries,  is  understood  to  be 
decaying,  and  is  despised  by  the 
other  powers.  So  large  a  moral 
and  mental  action  of  state  on  state 
was  unknown  to  antiquity.    In  it 
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we  ha^e  a  yalnable  gaarantee  for 
the  nuunienance  and  preservation 
of  anything  good  which  has  been 
earned  hj  civilised  effort.  In  this 
connection  we  onght  not  to  pass 
over  the  joint  cultivation  of  science 
hj  all  the  leading  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  material  sciences  have 
emphatically  become  'sinews  of 
war '  as  well  as  means  of  wealth  ; 
80  that  no  imperial  power  can  de- 
spise them.  Each  great  conntiy  has 
its  peculiar  objects  or  facilities  of 
stady,  and  what  is  discovered  in 
one  is  studied  and  must  be  learned 
by  others.  Science  is  notoriously 
cosmopolitan,  and  steadily  aids  the 
difiusion  of  common  thought  and 
common  knowledge  upon  which 
common  sentiment  may  reasonably 
establish  itself. 

VI.  We  have  not  at  all  abandoned, 
scarcely  have  we  relaxed,  the  rigid 
formalities  by  which  imperial  power 
seeks  to  elevate  its  high  personages 
and  maintain  the  steadiness  of  its 
ordinances.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
stability  of  freedom  under  law,  and 
the  growth  of  a  scientific  spirit, 
criticism  of  national  institutions 
becomes  more  and  more  fondamen- 
tal,  in  a  country  so  free  as  England. 
Hence  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
we  can  long  continue  to  be,  what 
we  are,  a  marked  exception  to  the 
rest  of  Christendom  in  regard  to 
the  tenure  of  land.  So  far  as  we 
know  of  antiquity,  conquest  and 
conquest  alone,  unmodified  by  con- 
siderations of  moral  right,  enacted 
the  landed  institutions.  Out  of 
unequal  rights  in  the  soil,  more  than 
out  of  any  other  single  cause,  springs 
social  depression  to  the  excluded, 
and  often  a  wide  pauperism.  In  all 
Europe  like  causes  produced  like 
results,  and  nearly  everywhere  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  wero 
oppressed  in  various  degrees ;  but 
tune  has  in  most  countries  largely 
altered  their  position  for  the  better. 
In  less  than  a  hundred  years  an 
immense  change  has  passed  over 
the  Continent.  In  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Spain,  things  were  never 


so  bad  as  elsewhere,  nor  perhaps  in 
Holland  and  parts  of  Germany. 
Norway  retains  a  state  of  equality 
unbroken  by  conquest.  France  and 
Prussia,  Hungary  and  Austria, 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have 
all  endowed  the  peasantry  with  de- 
finite rights  in  the  soil.  Over  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  Continent  the 
principle  has  now  established  itself, 
which  permits  of  arguing  politically, 
as  all  will  argue  morally,  that  land, 
water,  and  air  are  gifts  of  God 
to  collective  man,  necessary  to  life, 
and  therefore  not  natural  possessions 
of  individuals,  except  as  actual  cul- 
tivators. Small  states  of  antiquity, 
sometimes  in  favour  of  their  own 
citizens  (generally  at  the  expense 
of  another  nation),  avowed  a  doc- 
trine of  each  family  having  a  right 
to  land :  even  this  was  exceptional. 
No  doctrine  concerning  land  was 
propounded  by  moral  philosophy; 
no  practical  recognition  of  right  in 
the  cultivator,  as  such,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  great  imperial 
powers ;  no  dogma  concerning  it  was 
put  forth  by  a  hierarchy,  even 
after  a  Christian  apostle  had  writ- 
ten, that  the  cry  of  those  who  sow 
and  reap  the  fields,  whose  hire  the 
powerful  keep  back  by  fraud,  had 
entered  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  When  moral  philosophy 
deals  with  the  question  of  property 
in  land,  as  it  already  deals  with 
that  of  property  in  human  bodies, 
the  effect  on  id]  civilised  nations 
will  be  immense;  and  it  is  now 
pretty  clear  that  such  a  develop- 
ment must  come,  and  that  shortly. 
The  English  aristocracy  will  shriek 
and  storm,  as  did  the  American 
slaveholders.  A  Marquis  lately 
spoke  of  certain  landed  property  as 
sacred,  because  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  Just  so,  it 
was  pleaded  that  slaves  were  a 
sacred  property  because  they  had 
been  bought,  and  because  slave 
owners  had  passed  laws  to  sanction 
it.  Such  arguments  are  good 
enough  for  those  who  hold  on  by 
the  law  of  might,  but  are  contemp- 
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tible  to  all  who  appeal  to  the  law  of 
right.  They  aviul  to  show  that  it 
IB  pradent  and  equitable  in  the 
state  to  giye  an  ample  consideration 
whenever  it  dispossesses  an  indi- 
▼idnal;  but  never  can  establish  that 
it  is  right  to  keep  a  whole  nation 
of  caltivators  living  from  hand  to 
month,  without  any  fixed  tenure  of 
the  soil,  without  roof  or  hearth  of 
their  own,  or  increased  profit  from 
increased  diligence  in  culture.  If 
England  were  in  this  matter  at  the 
head  of  Europe,  existing  inequali- 
ties might  last  for  centuries  longer. 
But  since  she  lingers  ignominiously 
behind  all  the  best  known  powers, 
—and  while  Ireland  is  her  old 
scandal,  the  Scottish  and  English 
peasants  have  no  better  security 
whatever  in  their  tenure,  and  are  ac- 
cidentally superior,  chiefly  through 
manufacturing  and  commercial 
wealth — ^since,  moreover,  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  entirely  renounce!  that 
doctrine  of  land  which  English 
landlords  have  set  up, — fiiutlly, 
since  in  India  the  supreme  power 
avows  and  enforces  a  widely  dif- 
ferent doctrine ;  the  existing  system 
is  destined  to  a  fundamental  change. 
Precisely  because  those  who  claim 
reform  feel  towards  the  landlord 
class  as  tenderly  as  abolitionists  felt 
towards  slave-owners — ^making  all 
allowance  for  their  false  position 
blamelessly  inherited, — desiring  to 
make  the  change  as  gentle  to  them 
as  public  justice  will  permit ;  there- 
fore the  more  decisive  and  unhesi- 
tating is  the  appeal  to  moral  prin- 
ciple in  the  political  argument.  In 
this  resolute  appeal  to  morals  is 
involved  a  great  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  possible  in  any 
ancient  power,  where  slavery,  serf- 
doio,  or  caste  existed.  A  claim  of 
landholders  which  rests  on  the 
enactments  of  a  Parliament  from 
which  all  but  landholders  were 
systematically  excluded  for  cen- 
turies, is  sigimlly  destitute  of  moral 
weight.  They  who  use  it  do  not 
know  that  they  arc  courting  con- 
tempt.    Unte«s  they  will  undertake 


to  establish  that  the  claim  is  morallj 
just,  they  effect  nothing  but  to  show 
that,  having  stepped  into  legislative 
power,  they  have  used  it  for  their 
private  benefit ;  while,  by  excluding 
all  but  their  own  order,  they  be- 
trayed their  own  consciousness  of 
malversation.  This,  in  part,  relates 
to  past  generations,  but,  of  course, 
the  alleged  rights  are  hereditary 
only.  The  evil  deeds  of  predeces- 
sors have  wrongfully  enriched  the 
present  holders.  In  every  case,  it 
is  by  moral  argument  that  they  will 
have  to  be  established,  if  estabhshed 
they  can  be,  against  the  consenius  of 
all  Europe,  tiie  American  Union, 
the  other  British  colonies,  and  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire. 

Vn.  Last,  perhaps  not  least,  of 
the  general  moral  contrasts  which 
will  make  a  signal  difference  be- 
tween the  ancients  and  the  modenu, 
is  the  elementary  education  of  the 
masses  of  every  community.  This 
education,  no  doubt,  is  as  yet  cliieflj 
in  the  future.  In  the  late  American 
civil  war  the  *  mean  whites '  of  the 
South  were  so  ignorant  that  onljr  hj 
seeing  and  feeling  the  force  of  ISot- 
them  armies  cocdd  they  learn  that 
there  was  any  greater  power  in  the 
world  than  their  own  State.  Germany 
and  the  American  Union  having  de- 
clared for,  and  vigorously  carried  ont 
the  education  of  the  lowest  people,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  first  England, 
next  Austria  and  France,  will  follow. 
Partial  interests,  religious  animosi- 
ties, old  prejudices,  timid  forebod- 
ings,  will  impede,  but  can  only  de- 
lay, the  movement ;  though  a  centaiy 
may  be  needed  before  it  is  strictly 
European.  When  it  is  established 
that  there  are  to  be  no  slaves,  no 
serfs,  no  dangerous  class  of  citizens, 
the  problem  cannot  be  worked  out 
with  the  vast  masses  of  ignorant 
freemen.  Hence  general  national 
education  is  one  of  the  certainties 
of  the  future.  It  is  the  last  con- 
trast of  modem  and  ancient  times 
which  it  is  expedient  to  treat  in 
one  article. 

Francis  W.  Newmax. 
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THE  relations  between  the  in- 
tellectoal  world  and  dis- 
tinguished women  in  Germany  are 
quite  exceptional,  and  if,  on  first  con- 
sideration of  them,  the  foreigner  is 
amused  by  a  tinge  of  somewhat  fan- 
tastic sentimentality,  in  the  end  he 
becomes  very  favourably  impressed 
with  the  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
amiability  which  pervade  them. 

A  female  artist,  be  the  art  she 
professes  what  it  may,  is  pursued 
by  the  public  interest  into  all  the 
circumstances    of  her  private  life 
and  through  all  the  processes  of  her 
individual    culture,    and   certainly 
receives  from,  the  spiritually  edu- 
cated   section    of   the  couutry  at 
large  ample  compensation,  in  en- 
couragement and  affection,  for  the 
domestic  sacrifices  or  social  isolation 
the  pursuit  of   art  may    involve. 
Nor  is  the  interest  confined  only  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  mani- 
festing their  inner  conceptions  of  life 
and  the  world  by  distinct  works  or 
representations ;  others  find  a  warm 
place  in  the  national  heart  who  have 
only  exhibited  an  appreciation  of 
the  higher  culture,  and  whose  direct 
influence  has  been  confined  to  the 
circles  to  which  their  conversation 
or  correspondence  extended.     The 
memory  of  Meta   (known    to  us, 
indeed,    by   her  exchange  of  sen- 
timents     with      Bichardson,     the 
novelist)  is  chiefly  cherished  across 
the  Rhine  because  she  so  valued 
Klopstock  and  was  by  him  deemed 
80  worthy  of  love  in  return ;  and  the 
great  issues  said  to  be  attributable 
to  Bahel  Levin,  wife  of  Vamhagen 
Ton   Ense,    must  have  had  their 
source  in  her  celebrity  as  an  accom- 
plished talker,  and  in  the  letters 
>rhich,    with    an  easy  hand,    she 
^stributed  amongst  all  classes   of 
society.    The  intellectual  daughter 
of  the  Free  Theologian,  Michaelis, 
^ho  was  successively  the  wife  of 


Dr.  Bohmer,  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel,  and  Schelling,  affection- 
ately known  to  the  literary  public 
as  simple  '  Caroline,'  if  she  has  left 
work  behind  her  at  all,  has  left  it 
in  writings  which  pass  under 
Schlcgers  name. 

Bat  of  all  gifted  women,  creative 
or  only  appreciative,  none  has  ever 
been  more  nationally  beloved  than 
the  lady  whose  name  is  prefixed  to 
this  paper — the  mother  of  Goethe, 
called  in  her  lifetime  Fran  Aja, 
and  now  freshly  remembered  as  Frau 
Rath.  During  the  year  1871  there 
appeared  at  Leipsic  a  collection  of 
letters  to  and  from  Frau  Rath, 
edited  by  Herr  Robert  Keil ;  and  as 
this  contained  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  new  letters  from  Frau  Rath, 
and  fifty-three  new  ones  to  her,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  interest 
created  by  it  was  considerable.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
attracted  any  general  attention  in 
this  country;  and  for  readers  outside 
of  that  circle  which  keeps  a  close 
eye  on  German  literature  a  notice 
of  it  may  contain  some  novelty. 

Boitharina  Elizabeth  Goethe  was, 
as  is  well  known,  the  daughter  of 
the  Schultheiss  Textor  of  Frankfurt, 
of  whom  Goethe  has  related  many 
pleasing  traits  in  the  Bichtung  uiul 
Wahrheitf  and  whose  portrait  he 
has  so  prettily  sketched  as  he  re- 
membered him  in  the  still  garden 
at  the  back  of  Friedberg  Street — 
wrapt  in  his  loose  dressing-gown 
and  with  a  folded  velvet  cap  on 
his  head,  wandering  slowly  to 
and  fro,  and  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  his  pinks,  ti]£ps,  and 
hyacinths.  Elizabeth  (as  she  more 
commonly  called  herself)  was  born 
in  1 73 1,  and  was  therefore  only  18 
when  the  great  poet  was  bom,  Herr 
Keil,  in  the  interesting  introduction 
to  his  book,  has  pointed  out  that  in 
three  of  his  works  Goethe  has  en- 
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deavoured  to  depict  his  mother:  in 
Chetz  von  Berlichingeny  in  WUhelm 
Meister,  and  in  Hermann  und  Doro^ 
thea.  In  looking  oyer  the  extracts 
he  has  adduced  in  proof,  it  strikes 
one  that  the  features,  few  as  they  are, 
of  Goetz's  wife,  are  by  far  the  most 
applicable  to  Fran  Bath,  as  she  has 
drawn  herself  in  the  correspondence 
under  review.  The  cheerfdlness,  the 
constancy,  the  shiftfnl  household 
habits,  above  all,  the  trust  in  Ood, 
are  each  introduced ;  and,  though  the 
strokes  that  bring  out  these  traits 
are  slight,  they  are  drawn  with  a 
firm  and  masterly  hand.  How  nobly 
she  shows  in  this  little  scene  ! — 

4TH  Acc,—hnx  at  HEiLBmoxy. 

Goetz,—Vfha,i  news,  Elizabeth,  of  my 
beloved  adherents  ? 

Elisabeth. — Nothing  certain.  Some  are 
killed ;  some  lie  in  the  Tower.  No  one  can 
or  will  giTe  mo  closer  particulars. 

Goets. — Is  this  the  recompense  of  fide- 
lity—of childlike  obedience?  What  be- 
comes of  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee^  and 
thou  mayst  live  long  on  the  earth? 

Elizabeth. — Dear  husband !  blame  not  our 
heavenly  Father.  They  have  their  reward : 
it  was  bom  with  them — an  independent, 
noble  heart    In  prison — they  are  free. 

The  allusion  to  his  own  mother, 
in  what  Goethe  says  about  the  mo- 
ther of  WUhelm  Meiaier  and  the 
puppet-show,  is  very  slight ;  but  in 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  the  love  for 
and  pride  in  her  son,  as  shown  by 
Lieschen— her  kind  heart,  thrift, 
and  humour — ^answer  to  qualities  in 
Fran  Bath,  and  Herr  Keil  is  con- 
vinced that  the  portrait  is  finished 
from  affectionate  remembrances. 
We  are  content  to  take  his  opinion ; 
but  although  fully  recognising,  as 
we  do,  the  similar  traits,  this  charac- 
ter, as  a  whole,  seems  to  owe  some 
of  its  attributes  to  other  sources. 

It  appears  that  after  the  death  of 
Fran  Rath,  Ooethehad  contemplated 
a  direct  poetical  representation  of 
her,  and  even  so  late  as  the  autumn 
of  1 83 1  he  mentioned  it  to  Riemer 
as  a  work  in  posse  and  to  be  called 
Aristeia.  It  was  never,  however, 
accomplished,  and  Eckcrmann  docs 
not  appear  to  have  even  heard  of 


the  project.     It  is  a  curious  thing 
that,  good  critics  as  the  Germans 
are,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
literary  imposture  conceived  by  the 
celebrated  *  child, 'BettinaBrentAno, 
was  fully  unmasked ;  and  even  then 
the  public  seemed  unwilling  to  dis- 
believe what  they  had  once  eagerly 
accepted.    Amongst  the  lettcors  in 
the  book  called  Ooethe^s  Correspond- 
ence vnth  a  Child  are  several  par- 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Frau  Bath  to  Bettina;  but  hardly 
any  of  them  answer  in  character, 
tone,  orthography,  syntax,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  those  in  this  collection. 
Considering  that  Bettina  was  under 
many  obligations  to  Frau  Bath,  it 
is  hurd  to  understand  how  she  could 
have  brought  herself  to  forge  these 
letters,  which  are    so  vapid   and 
colourless  by  the  side  of  the  genuine 
ones ;  and,  what  is  worse,  invent  so 
very  malicious  a  scene  as  the  sup- 
posed interview  with  Madame  de 
Stael  at  Bethmann-Schaaf.    It  can- 
not be  called  less  than  malicions, 
because  it  was  the  outcome  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  turn  the  old 
lady  into  ridicule,  and  to  exhibit  her 
in  a  contemptible  light.     Now  that 
the  narrative  is  known  to  be  false, 
it  reads  so  like  a  caricature  that 
wonder  arises  at  its  long  vitality 
as    a    graphic  anecdote.     But  it 
would    be  presumptuous    in   any 
one  not  German  to  say  he  should 
have  had  suspicions  from  the  first 
As    it    is   now    relegated    to  the 
regions  of   ill-natured  fiction,  an 
outline  of  it  may  be  found  curious, 
and  even  instructive,  as  affording, 
by  a  picture  of  what  the  original 
was  not,  some  idea  of  what  she  was. 

Frau  Bath  (says  Betttna)  had  adoneil 
herself  in  a  wonderful  way :  certainly  moR 
in  accordance  with  German  eccentricitv 
than  French  taste.  Throe  waring  feathen 
floated  from  different  sides  of  her  head :  a 
red  one,  a  white  one,  and  a  blue— the 
French  national  colours — and  had  for  a 
groundwork  a  field  of  sunflowers!  9h« 
was  painted  with  much  art;  her  hip 
black  eyes  discharged  flashes  of  artillenr! 
Round  her  neck  was  twisted  the  golden 
ornament  given  her  by  the  Queen  of  Ftos^ia. 
Old-foshionod  lace  of  extmordinaiy  richnc» 
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ooDcealed  her  bosom.  And  thus  she  stood 
with  her  white  fflaoi  glomes,  waving  an 
ele^nt  fan  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other, 
which  was  nncoveied  and  be-ringed  with 
glittering  stones, — taking  an  occasional 
pinch  from  her  gold  snnff-boz,  on  which 
▼fts  a  miniature  of  Ghoethe.  At  length 
Kadame  de  Stael  arrived,  conducted  by 
Benjamin  Constant.  As  she  steijped  by 
Frau  Rath,  whose  astounding  habiliments 
were  well  calculated  to  disgust  her,  the 
Utter  stretched  out  her  dress  with  her  left 
hand  and  sainted  with  her  fan,  and  whilst 
thus  eontinnonsly  bowing  with  great  con- 
descension, said  in  a  loudj  clear  voice : 
<Je  Buis  la  Mire  de  Goethe.'  On  which 
the  authoress  replied,  *Ah,  je  suis  charm^e ; ' 
ind  a  dead  silence  fell  on  everybody. 

Bettina  professes  to  have  wit* 
nessed  this  scene,  but  it  is  known 
now  that  she  was  not  in  Frankfart 
when  Madame  de  Stael  visited  that 
oiiy.  Herr  Keil  is  not  disposed  to 
let  Fran  von  Amim  go  scot-free 
after  this  imposture,  and  quotes 
with  great  approval  a  satire  of  long 
standing  against  her,  in  which  the 
contrarieties  of  her  character  are 
depicted,  at'  first  with  some  point, 
but  afterwards  with  much  tedious- 
ness.  *  Half  witch,  half  angel ;  half 
priestess,  half  bayadere;  half  cat, 
half  dove ;  half  bird,  half  snake ;  half 
lizard,  half  butterfly ! '  and  so  on 
to  lengths  whither  English  faculties 
of  being  entertained  are  unable  to 
follow. 

Although  the  great  interest  which 
Frau  Bath  created  was  mainly  due, 
of  course,  to  her  connection  with 
the  national  poet,  yet,  when  people 
bad  once  made  her  acquaintance  on 
this  account,  they  soon  became 
desirous  of  increasing  it  to  a  friend- 
ship with  her  for  her  own  sake. 
She  was  not  literary;  she  had  no 
gifts  of  authorship.  *  I  have  never,' 
she  says  in  a  letter  to  her  son, 
'  written  even  an  A.  B.  C.  book,  and 
my  genius  will  in  future  guard  me 
against  any  possibility  of  the  sort.' 
In  another  place  she  repudiates, 
with  greskt  vivacity,  the  idea  of 
writing  a  diary.  'The  good  Gt)d 
will  not  let  me  sink  so  low,  that  I 
should  reach  the  depth  of  keeping  a 
loumal.    Forbid  it,  Heaven ! '    Nor 


does  she  seem  to  have  read  much ; 
but  she  was  quite  able  to  appreciate 
anything  that  was  put  before  her, 
and  could  give  sensible  reasons 
for  admiring  their  works,  both 
to  her  son  and  Wieland  who  was 
especially  fond  of  her,  and  always 
supplied  her  with  the  new  number 
of  his  Merhur,  She  delighted 
also  in  the  society  of  intellectual 
people;  was  interested  in  drawings, 
fond  of  music,  and  passionately 
attached  to  the  theatre.  But  the 
traits  in  her  character  which 
had  such  a  charm  for  all  who  came 
within  her  influence,  were  her  love 
of  innocent  pleasures,  her  cheer- 
fulness, her  healthy  philosopher  in- 
clining always  to  the  hopeful  side  of 
things,  and  her  drea^  of  unrest 
which  led  her  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessaiy  emotions  of  a  painful  and 
agitating  sort,  associating  them  in 
her  mind  rather  with  sins  than  with 
the  natural  sorrows  of  life.  Add  to 
this  that  she  was,  above  all,  the '  gute 
Grattin  und  Deutsche  Hausfrau:' 
great  in  her  roasted  venison  and 
fatted  capons,  and  glorious  in  her 
flagons  of'  tyrants'  blood ' — a  Bhine 
wine  which  the  Grand  Duke,  Elari 
August,  said  pulled  him  through  a 
severe  attack  of  illness. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  collection 
of  letters,  the  old  Herr  Bath  Ooethe 
himself  is  found,  still  moving  about 
that  house  his  son  has  made  so 
familiar  to  everybody,  but  subdued 
and  silent,  and  greatly  changed 
from  the  meddlesome,  but  well* 
intentioned,  father  of  the  first  books 
of  the  Dichiung  und  Wahrheit  He 
died  in  1782,  and  for  some  years 
after  Frau  Bath  continued  in  the 
family  mansion ;  but  she  sold  it  in 
1795,  ^^^  ^^  ^  iBkter  period  took  up 
her  quarters  in  the  Bossmarkt. 
She  was,  of  course,  after  his  death 
more  free  to  shape  her  course  in  her 
own  fashion,  and  she  has  left  more 
than  one  charming  vignette  of  her 
daily  life. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Amalie  (March 
1783)  : 
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In  the  morning  I  attend  to  my  little 
honsekeeping  and  other  business  matters, 
and  then  my  letters  get  themselves  written. 
No  one  ever  had  such  a  droll  correspond- 
enoe.  Every  month  I  clear  my  desk  out, 
and  I  never  can  do  so  without  laughing. 
Inside  the  scene  is  that  of  heaven — all 
doss  distinctions  done  away  with,  and 
high  and  low,  saints,  publicans,  and  sin- 
ners, in  a  heap  together !  A  letter  from 
the  pious  Lavater  lies,  without  animosity, 
by  tiie  side  of  one  from  the  actor,  Gross- 
mann.  In  the  afternoon  my  friends  have 
the  right  to  visit  me ;  but  they  all  have  to 
clear  out  by  four  o'clock,  for  then  I  dress 
myself,  and  either  go  to  the  play  or  else 
pay  calls.    At  nine  I  am  back  again  home. 

On  Saturdays  she  used  to  assemble 
around  her  a  party  of  girls  (Sams- 
tagmadel).  Frau  Bath  was  a  rare 
hand  at  games,  and  had  an  eztraor- 
dinary  ^fb  for  relating  stories  in 
an  effective  way.  In  Goethe's  poet- 
ical account  of  the  hereditary  origin 
of  the  different  elements  in  his  own 
character  and  person,  the  b'nes 

Von  Miitterchen  die  Frohnatur, 
Die  Lust  zu  fabuliren — 

From  mother  dear  the  frolic  soul, 
The  love  of  spinning  fiction-^ 

is  strictly  true. 

Another  aptitude  Frau  Eath'pos- 
sessed — one  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  tends  to  make  a 
genial  companion — was  her  ready 
talent  for  jumping  with  the  hulnour 
of  any  of  her  friends.  The  witty 
hTinchback,  Fraulein  von  Goch- 
hausen,  who  was  lady  in  waiting  to 
the  Duchess  Dowager  Amalie,  and 
whose  astounding  adventure  with 
her  bedroom  door  is  told  with  much 
humour  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  Life  of 
Ooethe^  had  a  fancy  for  writing 
doggerel,  or  what  is  called  in 
Germany  •  Kniittel-vers,'  and  often 
indited  letters  to  Frau  Bath,  con- 
ceived in  this  form.  Not  to  be 
behindhand,  Frau  Bath  atways 
answered  in  the  same  false  gallop, 
and  acquitted  herself  at  least  as  well 
as  the  Fraulein;  both,  it  must  be 
confessed,  often  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  gibberish.  Four  lines, 
however,  by  Frau  Bath,  Herr  Keil 
has  prefixed  to  his  book,  for  the 
sake  of  the  motherly    pride  and 


tenderness  which,  in  their  rough 
way,  they  express  : — 

In  Versemachen  habe  nicht  viel  gethao, 
Das  sieht  man  diesen  wahrlidi  an, 
Boch  habe  ich  geboren  ein  Knabelein  schoo, 
Bas  thut  das  alles  gar  trefflich  verstehn. 

Ko  great  things  have  I  done  in  rhyme, 
As  you  may  judge,  at  any  time ; 
But  I  a  handsome  lad  can  claim 
Who  knows  full  well  the  tuneful  game. 

In  selecting  a  few  extracts  from 
different  letters,  the  choice  will  be 
guided  chiefly  by  the  Hght  they 
seem  to  throw  on  Frau  Bath's 
character  and  circumstances;  but, 
before  these  are  given,  a  letter  to 
her  of  Goethe  himself  seems  to  claiin 
to  be  translated,  as  illustrating  a 
point  of  great  interest  in  his  lustorj. 
It  is  new,  we  believe,  to  the  general 
English  public,  and  puts  strongly 
and  clearly  the  view  he  took  of  his 
situation  at  Weimar,  and  how  he 
was  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
fears  of  his  friends  lest  the  work  of 
the  Artist  should  suffer  from  the 
position  of  the  Minister,  that  the 
freedom  &om  pettiness  and  con- 
striction, and  the  insight  into  the 
world,  his  increased  rank  gave  him, 
were  essential  to  his  culture,  and 
would  end  in  his  complete  develop- 
ment. Events  showed  he  was 
triumphantly  right. 

Auffusi  II,  1 781. 
The  Ikvin  du  ViUagc  arrired  yesterdaj 
with  Melchior*8  work.  I  have  up  to  tlii« 
had  neither  time  nor  quiet  to  answer  your 
last  dear  letter.  And  yet  it  was  a  gre«t 
joy  to  see  expressed  once  more  the  old 
familiar  sentiments,  and  to  read  them  in 
your  own  handwriting.  I  entreat  yon  sot 
to  be  troubled  on  my  account,  nor  to  let 
anything  mislead  you.  My  health  ii  ht 
better  than  I  could  have  expected  or  hoped 
in  former  days ;  and  if  it  but  last  me  for 
at  least  the  bulk  of  my  work  still  remsiD- 
ing,  I  shall  by  no  means  have  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it.  As  for  my  positioo 
itself,  notwithstanding  considerable  drav- 
backs,  it  has  much  that  is  most  desirable 
for  me ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is.  that 
I  cannot  think  of  any  other  with  which  I 
could  at  present  manage  at  alL  No  vae  | 
can  conceive  that  it  would  be  becoming  in 
me  to  be  wishing,  out  of  mere  hyijochon-  j 
driacal  uneasiness,  to  be  otherwise  situated  I 
than  I  am.  Merdc  and  others  judge  m.T 
position  quite  wrongly :  th^  see  only  vb»t  I 
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I  sacrifice,  not  what  I  gain ;  and  they  can- 
not understand  that  I  hecome  daily  richer, 
whilst  I  daily  gire  up  so  mnch.  You  re- 
memher  the  last  time  I  was  with  you, 
bdbre  I  acoomplished  the  more  here,  and 
the  conditions  then  existing:  had  they 
continaed,  I  shonld  certainly  have  come  to 
misfortune.  The  disproportion  between 
the  narrow  and  slowly-moved  citizen 
dide  and  the  breadth  and  activity  of 
my  being  would  have  driven  me  mad. 
With  all  my  lively  imagining  and  fore- 
easts  of  human  afbirs  I  should  have  con- 
tinued unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  childhood,  and  this 
state,  through  self-conceit  and  cognate 
&ult8,  would  have  grown  unbearable  to 
itself  and  every  one  around.  How  much 
more  fortunate  it  was  to  find  myself  in 
relations,  for  which  indeed  I  was  no  match, 
but  where  I  had  the  opportunity,  through 
many  errors  of  misunderstanding  and  hasti- 
ness, of  learning  to  know  myself  and  others, 
and  where,  left  to  fate  and  my  own  resouices, 
I  had  to  go  through  many  trials,  not  in  the 
least  necessary  forliundreds  of  men,  but  of 
which,  for  the  completion  of  my  culture,  I 
was  sorely  in  need  I  And  now,  to  be  in  my 
element,  how  can  I  wish  for  a  happier  posi- 
tion than  one  which  has  for  me  sometning 
of  infinity  about  it?  For  not  only  do  new 
capacities  develop  themselves  in  me  daily 
—my  notions  grow  clearer,  my  power  in- 
creases— my  acquirements  are  extended — 
my  discernment  corrected,  and  mv  mind 
lendered  more  active— but  I  find  daily 
opportunity  of  directing  mv  endowments — 
it  may  be  towards  great  objects,  Or  it  may 
be  towards  small. 

Then,  afler  dwelling  on  the  folly 
it  woold  be  to  throw  up  a  post  so 
saited  in  many  respects  to  lum,  the 
writer  adds : — 

Meanwhile  believe  me  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  good  heart  with  which 
I  endure  and  work,  proceeds  from  the 
thought  that  all  my  sacrifices  are  voluntary, 
and  that  I  have  only  to  put  the  post- 
horses  to,  and  to  find  with  vou  again  a 
competency  and  a  pleasant  life  in  which 
the  repose  would  be  absolute.  And  with- 
out this  outlook,  to  regard  myself,  as  in 
hours  of  distress  I  cannot  but  do,  as  a 
bondsman  and  day  labourer  to  my  own 
necessities,  would  be  a  far  more  painful 

Fare  thee  welL  Bemember  me  to  my 
good  old  friends. 

Weimar,  Gh, 

The  Dowager  Dachess  Amalie 
figures  frequently  in  this  volume, 
and   always  writes  in  a  strain  of 

YOL.  X.— NO.  LTII.      NEW   SEBIB8. 


affectionate  interest.  It  is  very 
pleasLDg  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  she  and,  indeed,  many  other 
correspondents  introduce  trifling 
matters  about  Goethe,  as  if  quite 
casually,  but  purposely  so  intro- 
ducing them  doaotless  to  delight 
the  mother's  heart.  Goethe  does 
not  seem  to  have  written  directly 
to  the  Frau  Eath  very  often,  and 
therefore  these  side  views  of  him 
were  especially  welcome.  The 
Duchess  calls  hun  all  sorts  of  nick- 
names ;  at  one  time  Dr.  Wolff,  at 
another  friend  Wolff;  but  perhaps 
the  choicest  title  is  '  Hatschelhans,' 
which  may  be  translated  by  any 
fond,  nonsensical  word;  'sweet 
poppet '  will  do  as  well  as  another. 
In  replying,  Frau  Bath,  at  the  be- 
ginnings and  endings,  nmkes  use  of 
those  profound  ezpressionsof  respect 
for  rank  which  were  then  universal 
in  Germany  in  intercourse  between 
citizens  and  the  nobility;  but  in  the 
body  of  the  letter  she  lets  loose  her 
high  spirits,  and  is  completely  her- 
self. Amidst  all  her  fun  and  satire 
she  seldom  omits  some  aphorism  of 
her  homely  philosophy,  and  in  times 
of  any  trouble  she  expresses  herself 
as  being  entirely  supported  by  it. 
In  the  first  gloom  of  her  widow- 
hood she  thus  writes  to  the 
Duchess : — 

AU  future  joys  must  be  sought  for 
amongst  strangers,  and  out  of  my  own 
house,  for  there — all  is  still  and  vacant  as 
in  the  churchyard.  It  was  &r  otherwise 
once  I  But  since,  throughout  nature, 
nothing  remains  in  its  own  place,  but  whirls 
into  the  eternal  rolling  circle,  how  can  I 
suppose  I  am  to  be  an  exception  ?  Frau 
Aja  expects  nothing  so  absurd.  Who 
would  distress  himself  because  it  is  not 
always  full  moon,  or  because  the  sun  now 
(October)  is  not  so  warm  as  in  July  ?  If 
the  present  is  only  weU  used,  and  no 
thoughts  entertained  of  how  things  might 
be  otherwise,  one  gets  fairly  through  the 
world,  and  the  getting  through  is — all  said 
and  done — the  main  thing. 

Frau  Aja,  she  says,  is  determined 
to  keep  her  good  temper  and  spirits, 
and  to  drive  away  the  foul  fiend  as 
he  was  driven  away  in  the  time  of 
King  Saul.     Then  she  adds^: — 
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Herr  Tabor  (your  Highness  will  re- 
member the  name  at  least)  hasproTided 
splendidly  for  our  amusement  The  whole 
winter  we  axe  to  hare  the  play!  Won't 
there  just  be  fiddling  and  trumpeting! 
Ha !  I  should  like  to  see  the  evil  spirit 
who  dare  trouble  me  with  melancholy! 
Just  one  Sir  John  Falstaff  would  put  him 
to  the  rout  We  had  such  a  gaudium  with 
the  old  dog. 

This  *  gaudiara '  is  a  very  favourite 
word  with  Frau  Bath,  and  other 
pet  phrases  are  'summa  summa- 
rum/  '  per  ssBCula  saBCulorum,' 
*lirtim  larum,'  &c.  Thej  quite 
give  the  hall-mark  to  her  letters, 
and  the  absence  of  it  from  Bettina's 
imitations  is  a  blemish — viewing 
forgery  as  one  of  the  mimetic  arts. 
We  have  glimpses  of  an  interchange 
of  presents.  Frau  Bath,  with  many 
apologies  for  the  liberty,  sends  the 
Duchess  some  biscuits,  and  the 
Duchess  works  a  pair  of  garters  for 
her  dear  old  friend.  The  garter 
letter  is  one  of  the  new  ones ;  but 
Hr.  Lewes  had  seen  it  at  Weimar, 
and  mentions  it  in  his  biography. 
There  are  fourteen  letters  from 
Wieland  to  Frau  Bath,  but  onlv 
one  reply;  that  however,  though 
not  new,  is  characteristic.  Merck 
had  been  staying  with  her,  and  she 
had  found,  after  his  departure,  a 
letter  to  Wieland,  which  he  had 
written  but  never  posted.  She  sent 
.  it  on,  and  writes  herself : — 

Bear  Son, — Merck  was  three  days  with 
us.  When  he  was  gone,  I  searched  in  his 
room  and  cleared  it  out,  which  in  the  case 
of  poets  is  a  yery  necessary  task,  as  yon  can 
sufficiently  judge  by  the  letter  which  preceded 
this.  For  that  poor  letter  would  hare  lain 
where  it  was,  ana  never  have  reached  its  place 
and  destination,  had  Frau  A.ia  had  less  in- 


his  little  son.     He  married  late  in 
life ;  and  when  the  baby  came,  of 
course,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
there  neyer  was  such  a  baby  I    He 
begs  Frau  Bath  to  kindly  overlook 
his*  own  thin  body  and  spindle  legs, 
as  he  belongs,  he  says,  to  an  age 
when  it  was   usual   for  poete  to 
dispense  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  physical,  and  concentrate  their 
powers    in    their  heads.     Taking 
this    into    consideration,    and  re- 
membering   also    the    amount  of 
Agathons,     Idris,     Amadis,    Biri- 
binkers,  Gerons,  ^fec,  he  had  already 
produced,  he  must  say  he  thinks 
the  baby  in  every  way  creditable 
to  him.     We  like  to  have  Goethe 
called  by  him  '  Brother  Merlin,  the 
magician.'     It  is  not  always  easy 
to  ^e  the  second  place,  after  yoa 
have  held  the  first,  even  although 
your  good  sense  may  tell  yoa  it  i$ 
your  place ;   but  Wieland  does  it 
with  infinite  grace.     To  one  of  the 
Fraulein  von  Oochhansen's  letters 
he  adds  a  postscript  to  his  *  liebes 
Mutterchen '  to  say  they  were  all  at 
Ettersburg,  and  that  a  little  pastoral 
piece  by   brother  Wolf   (Qoethe) 
nad  made  him  twenty-five    years 
younger.     He  sends  his  best  com- 
pliments 'an  den  guten  lieben  Papa,' 
which  means  the  old  Bath.    There 
is  yet  another  postscript  to  this 
same  epistle  by  the  old  Duchess: 
'Dear  Mother,  I  and  my  donkej 
are  here  too. — ^Amaue.* 

Gk>ethe  had  taken  with  him  to 
Weimar  fipom  his  home  at  Frank- 
fort a  man  named  Philipp  Seidel, 
who  was  employed  both  as  secre- 
tary and  servant.  Frau  Bath  en- 
deavours to  get  side  glimpses  of 
her  son  every  now  and  then  through 
this  intelligent  domestic,  and  there 
is  a  letter  from  him  describing  the 
performance  of  the  West  Indian^  in 
which  Gk)ethe  (or,  as  Philipp  has  it, 
the  Oeheime  Legations  Bath)  played 
BelcouVf  dressed  in  a  white  coat, 
with  blue  silk  waistcoat  and 
breeches;  and  when  painted  and 
surmounted  h^  *  ^^^  dresB  wig, 
looked  in  Phihpp's  eyes  very  hand- 
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some.  Indeed,  one  can  well  iinagine 
he  looked  so  in  everybody's  eyes. 

Allwere  amateurs  except  twa  The 
Duke  took  the  part  of  O'Flcherty, 
and  Mnsflsns  that  of  the  Lawyer ; 
Eckhof,  tiie  actor  of  whom  Lessing 
had  so  high  an  opinion,  was  Stock- 
weZZ,  and  Madame  Wolf,  a  profes- 
sional singer,  also  played.  As  we 
have  mentioned  Philipp,  we  must 
introduce  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Hoch  — '  Lieschen '  —  a  favourite 
maid-servant  of  Frau  Bath.  To 
her  Goethe  was  never  anything 
more  than  'our  young  master,'  but 
she  lived  to  see  the  statue  put  up 
to  him  at  Frankfort.  To  so  genial 
a  person  as  Frau  Bath  it  came 
natural  to  make  the  relations  of 
mistress  and  servant  very  pleasant, 
80  that  Lieschen  stayed  with  her  to 
the  last;  and  marrying  when  the 
old  lady  was  gone,  though  then 
nearly  fifty  years  old,  she  Hved  on 
to  the  spring  of  1846. 

In  January,  1784,  Frau  Bath 
opened  communications  with  Fried- 
rich  von  Stein,  the  son  of  the  Baron- 
ess von  Stein,  with  whom  (Goethe 
ezchaoged  tender  sentiments  and 
savoury  sausages,  in  the  droll  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  whose  coirespond- 
ence  with  the  poet  is  so  well  known. 

The  boy  was  only  eleven,  but  he 
served  admirably  the  purpose  to 
which  Frau  Bath  was  desirousof  put- 
ting him — that  of  chronicling  httle 
events  in  which  Goethe  took  a  part. 
*  Don't  you  think,  now,  you  might 
manage  to  keep  a  little  diary,  and 
iQst  pop  down  things  that  happen 
oefore  you,  and  then  send  it  to  me 
once  a  month  ?  A  few  words  would 
do :  **  Ck>ethe  was  at  the  play  last 
night ; "  "  to-day  we  had  company ; ' ' 
and  so  on. '  Such,  was  the'purport  of 
her  first  letter,  and  the  lad  seems  to 
have  caught  at  the  idea,  and  writ- 
ten regohffly,  and  to  have  felt  an 
eztraordinary  interest  in  telling  all 
partjiculars  about  Gk>ethe,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached.  Some  of 
the  letters  of  Frau  Bath  to  this  boy 
are  truly  charming,  and  convey  an 
idea  of  the  peculiar  fascination  she 


exercised  over  the  young.  In  send- 
ing him  two  silhouettes  of  herself, 
she  writes  :— 

In  person  I  am  reasonably  tall  and 
reasonably  stout;  have  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  and  could  represent  tolerably  well 
the  mother  of  Prince  Hamlet.  Many  per- 
sons— amongst  them  the  Princess  of  Dessau 
— declare  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
Gk>ethe  being  my  son.  I  do  not  find  it  so ; 
but  there  must  be  something  in  it,  it  has 
been  said  so  often. 

In  another  letter  she  gives  an 
account  of  a  fiie  at  the  ^theatre, 
which  caused  great  loss  to  the 
director,  Grossmann.  A  subsequent 
purious  scene  is  described,  which 
could  scarcely  have  happened 
out  of  Germany.  They  soon  got 
the  theatre  open  again,  and  played 
'  Der  Teutsche  Hcmsvater^^  in  which 
the  manager  took  the  part  of 
the  painter ;  but  before  it  began, 
the  curtain  drew  up  and  discovered 
Grossmann  in  his  half-burnt  coat, 
and  with  his  head  and  hands  tied 
up  in  rags.  He  then  came  forward, 
surrounded  by  his  six  children,  all 
weeping  bitterly,  and  delivered  a 
speech.  The  audience  wept  sympa- 
thetically, and  the  manager  with- 
drew amidst  thunders  of  applause. 

The  young  Stein  paid  ¥nxi  Bath 
a  visit  m  the  autumn  of  1785,  and 
Goethe,  writing  to  EInebel,  says : — 
'Fritz  is  in  Frankfurt,  and  will 
most  likely  see  Blanchard  go  up  this 
week.'  Blanchard  was  a  French- 
man who  earned  a  great  reputation 
by  going  up  in  fire  balloons — an 
excessively  oangerous  feat,  to  which 
our  modem  ascents  in  mR  balloons 
are  mere  child's  play.  Fritz,  how- 
ever, did  not  see  him,  as  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  the  balloon 
being  burnt  took  place.  Boom  must 
be  found  for  an  amusing  remini- 
scence of  his  visit,  which  Frau 
Bath  calls  up  in  answering  a  letter 
that  announced  the  boy's  safe 
arrival  at  home.  Everything,  she 
says,  reminds  her  of  him — ^the  pears 
he  used  to  eat  while  she  had  her 
tea,  and  then  the  fun  they  had 
dressing  up  fine,  and  getting  them- 
selves powdered  and  pufied,  . 
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And  then  the  vU-a-irU  at  table,  and  how 
at  two  o'clock  (I  must  admit,  often  very 
rudely)  I  hunted  my  cherub  into  the 
Fair ;  and  how  we  met  again  at  the  play- 
house and  came  back  home  together,  and, 
lastly,  the  drama  for  two  chajracters  in  the 
hall,  where  fat  Katherine  attended  to  the 
lighting,  and  Greineld  and  Marie  repre- 
sented the  audience — that  was  sport  in- 
deed! 

This  Priedrich,  in  later  life, 
entered  the  Pmssian  political  ser- 
vice, and  died  in  1844,  holding  a 
high  appointment  at  Breslan. 

In  August,  1797,  Goethe  took 
Christiane  Yulpius  and  his  son 
August  to  visit  Frau  Rath,  who  re- 
ceived them  most  kindly.  She 
always  alluded  to  Christiane  as  her 
dear  daughter,  and  sometimes  wrote 
to  her  in  terms  of  sincere  affection. 
She  lived  to  see  Goethe  married  to 
her.  August  had  a  great  attach- 
ment to  his  grandmother,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  very  feelingly  at 
her  death. 

The  only  letters  in  this  collection 
which  are  disappointing  are  those 
to  the  actor,  Unzelmann.  For 
once,  Frau  Bath  seems  a  little  to 
lose  her  simplicity  and  freshness ; 
there  is  an  extravagance  in  the  ex- 
pressions— the  sentiment  is  pitched 
too  high,  and  a  flavour  of  passion- 
ate affectation  is  perceptible  to 
which  'beautiful  souls'  and  other 
fantastic  beings  were  at  that  time 
sadly  addicted.  Sometimes  she 
rallies  and  is  her  own  healthy  self 
again,  but  the  mere  fact  of  writing 
to  Unzelmann  seems  sooner  or  later 
to  necessitate  a  bit  of  overstrained 
writing. 

As  the  book  wears  to  its  close  the 
reader  becomes  aware  that  Frau  Bath 
has  changed  with  the  changing  years, 
and  has  lost  some  of  the  vivacity 
so  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  pages. 
The  jolly  housewife  who  used  to 
sing  her  son's  song  of  *  The  King 
and  his  Flea,'  and  call  on  the  guests 
for  a  chorus  ;  who  poured  out  her 
choice  wine,  and  enjoved  nothing  so 
much  as  '  ein  herzlicnes  gaudium,' 
and  in  her  yearly  feast  could  cater 
nobly  for  forty  fHends,  tones  down 


gradually  to  a  calm  and  unexcitable 
old  lady,  retaining,  however,  to  the 
last  her  easily-amused  temperament, 
and  enjoying  great  peace  of  mind 
from  her  belief  that  God  could 
safely  be  trusted.  And  so,  with  no 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  no  feverish 
curiosity  about  the  jfoture,  her  well- 
ordered  life  drew  to  its  end.  She 
had  read  the  flower  of  Goethe's  com- 
positions, and  had  had  the  pride  of 
knowing  that  Germany  recognised 
him  as  its  greatest  man  ;  and  with 
this  proud  thought  she  might  weU 
sing  Nuiic  Bimittis,  Her  death 
seems  at  last  to  have  been  some- 
what sudden,  as  we  gather  from  a 
letter  in  which  August  announced 
the  event  to  his  mother ;  but  faith- 
ful Ldeschen  was  with  her,  tenderly 
caring  for  her.  And  she  had  inti- 
mation at  least  that  her  hour  was 
near,  for,  with  characteristic  calm- 
ness  and  foresight,  she  bad  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  funeral, 
descending  so  far  into  details  as  to 
order  wine  and  biscuits  for  the  at- 
tendants. The  date  of  death  was 
September  13,  1808  ;  and  on  the 
15th  the  remains  were  laid  in  the 
old  Frankfurt  Friedhof,  where,  on 
the  right  hand  as  you  enter,  a  recent 
gravestone  now  marks  the  spot. 

Herr  Keil  has  performed  his  task 
as  editor  with  much  completeness. 
He  has  selected  from  other  pub- 
lished sources  several  interesting 
letters,  and  has  so  pieced  them  in 
with  his  original  matter  that  shape 
and  proportion  are  given  to  the 
volume  as  a  whole.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  German  publica- 
tions— a  largely  increasing  section 
of  the  public — will  know  that  the 
days  of  botanical  diying-paper  and 
half-impressed  black  letter  haye 
passed  away,  and  that  Leipsic  and, 
perhaps  still  more,  Berlin  now  vie 
m  beautv  of  typography  and  ele- 
gance of  finish  with  Paris.  Herr 
Keil's  book  is  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  day  in  its  clear 
type  and  excellent  paper,  and  is  fur- 
nished, moreover,  with  convenient 
indices.  J.  W.  Shbbsr. 
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THE  name  and  fame  of  Joseph 
Priestley  are  well  nigh  forgotten. 
One  of  the  most  conspicnons  cele- 
brities of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
centniy^his  once  brilliant  reputation 
has  nearly  faded  away  in  the  latter 
half  of  this.  In  ^e  annals  of 
science  the  discoverer  of  oxygen 
most  always  occupy  a  distinguished 
place,  though  the  claim  nuule  for 
him  by  some  Americans  to  be 
esteemed  the  father  of  chemistry 
may  be  disputed.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  theological  sect,  which  he 
championed  against  all  comers  with 
qnenchless  enthusiasm,  the  name  of 
Priestley  is  no  doubt  still  held  in 
honour,  as  an  ornament,  if  not  now 
a  defence.  But  for  the  general 
pablic,  which  is  neither  scientific  nor 
Unitarian,  Priestley's  name  is  so  far 
from  being  a  household  word,  that 
probably  the  majority  of  those  who 
heard  that  a  statue  of  him  had  been 
unyeiled  at  Birmingham  the  other 
day,  had  to  gain  from  Professor 
Huxley's  inaugural  lecture  their 
first  definite  information  as  to  the 
man's  title  to  this  distinction, 
l^nend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  op- 
ponent of  John  Wesley,  first  the 
acquaintance  and  later  the  antago- 
nist of  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  life- 
time he  enjoyed  a  notoriety  inferior 
to  neither  of  the  illustrious  trio ;  but, 
unlike  them,  Priestley's  name,  in 
the  third  generation  ailer  his  death, 
calls  up  no  familiar  associations. 
The  most  various  and  voluminous, 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Beview^ 
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of  all  English  writers,  not  one  of 
his  hundred  works  is  now  sought 
for  outside  his  own  denomination. 

There  must  have  been  among  the 
crowd  of  artisans  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Birmingham  who  thronged 
to  witness  the  ceremony  in  his 
honour,  a  few  sons  and  a  good  many 
grandsons  of  members  of  that  fu- 
rious mob  which,  eighty- three  years 
before,  burnt  down  his  chapel,  pil- 
laged his  house,  and  would  have 
torn  the  worthy  doctor  himself  to 
pieces  if  timely  flight  had  not 
saved  him ;  but  we  suspect  that  the 
perpetrators  of  this  fiery  exploit 
preserved  a  judicious  silence  as  to 
their  share  in  it,  in  their  cooler  old 
age,  and  left  their  descendants  to 
learn,  like  the  rest  of  the  public, 
from  the  lips  of  their  distinguished 
visitor,  the  reasons  why  their  fore- 
&thers  liated  and  hunted  the  guOe- 
less  philosopher  from  the  town.  Not 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Priestley 
riots  has  entirely  died  out  of 
memory.  By  confession  of  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Priestley 
owes  his  marble  statue  as  much  to 
this  shameful  persecution  as  to  his 
literary  and  philosophic  achieve- 
ments. His  panegyrist  laboured, 
not  without  success,  to  prove  that 
the  man  deserved  the  marble ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  bis  deserts  alone 
might  have  failed  to  raise  him  on 
to  the  pedestal,  had  not  a  feeling  of 
remorse  haunted  the  civic  memoiy 
of  Birmingham.  Their  fathers 
burnt  out  the  prophet  of  civil  and 
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religions  libeHy,  and  the  children 
erect  a  statne  to  him  by  way  of 
atonement.  Professor  Hnxley's 
masterly  oration  glided  lightly  and 
delicately  over  this  bit  of  local 
history,  avoiding  with  mnch  tact 
too  offensive  an  ezposare  of  the 
bigotry  and  stupidity  of  the  ances- 
tors of  his  audience.  This  reticence, 
however,  must  have  awakened  in 
some  minds  the  desire  of  knowing 
more  about  the  occasions  of  that 
strange  outburst  of  popular  fury, 
and  the  character  of  its  victim ;  and, 
as  the  limit  of  time  necessarily  con- 
fined Professor  Huxley's  address  to 
a  brief  outline  of  the  subject  of  his 
eulogy,  we  venture  to  lay  before  the 
•reader  additional  gleanings  from  our 
study  of  Priestley's  and  contem- 
'porary  writings. 

Joseph  Priestley  was  bom  near 
Leeds,  in  1733,  and  died  at  Northum- 
berland, in  Pennsylvania,  in  1804. 
His  three  score  and  eleven  years  of 
mortal  life,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  ebullition  of  popular 
rage  at  Birmingham,  are  devoid  of 
any  features  of  marked  interest 
outside  the  range  of  his  literary 
and  philosophic  activity.  Priestley 
lived  in  ana  for  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  his  own  mental  germs.  By 
hereditary  descent  pious,  a  Calvin, 
ist,  and  a  Dissenter,  he  maintained 
his  piety,  exchanged  his  Galvinistic 
creed  &rst  for  Axianism^  then  for 
Unitarianism,  and  deepened  his  dis- 
sent into  ardent  anti-State- Church, 
ism,  and,  at  last,  into  pronounced 
Republicanism.  Springing  from  a 
respectable  middle-class  family,  able 
to  give  him  the  best  educa- 
tion then  accessible  to  persons  of 
their  proscribed  opinions,  of  weak 
health,  intellectual  tastes,  and  reli- 
gious proclivity,  he  naturally  em- 
braced the  career  of  a  dissenting 
minister.  He  filled  a  pulpit  succes- 
sively in  Suffolk,  Cheshire,  Birming- 
ham,  and  London,  these  pastoral 
charges  being  varied  by  periods  of 
tutorship,  and  several  years  during 
which  he  was  librarian  to  «  noble- 
man. 


From  the  first  he  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  his  attainments  co- 
vering an  extensive  range,  rather 
than  attemptinga  thorough  mastery 
of  subjects.  He  left  his  college 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  languages,  also 
of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  he- 
sides  the  classics  and  Hebrew. 
Every  day  while  at  the  academj, 
and  for  some  time  after  leaving  it, 
he  read  ten  folio  pages  of  a  Greek 
author,  and  usually  a  Greek  play 
every  week  besides.  Yet  he  was 
not  especiallyaddicted  to  languages. 
Theology,  both  bv  his  profession 
and  preference,  claimed  the  first 
place  in  his  studies,  and  philosophy 
wasitsfavouritehandmaid.  General 
literature  was  by  no  means  ne- 
glected.  Indeed,  few  men  couldhave 
exceeded  Priestley  in  the  amount 
of  his  reading,  the  variety  of  his 
studies,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
attained  a  respectable  eminence  in 
each.  Before  his  collegiate  course 
was  over,  he  had  entered  upon 
authorship,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward his  practice  was  to  make  the 
public  the  confidant  and  inheritor 
of  all  his  intellectual  acquisitions. 

Whatever  the  subject  he  stadied, 
he  formed  his  opmions — decided 
opinions — with  great  £BM;ility*,  and 
it  must  be  allowed,  too,  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  a  happy  in- 
stinct impelled  him  to  seize  at  once 
upon  right  views  of  things,  views 
often  &r  in  advance  of  his  generation, 
and  which  brought  upon  him  a  flood 
of  angry  opposition,  but  have  been 
now  for  a  long  time  admitted  to  be 
sound  by  the  general  judgment. 
His  opinions  once  formed,  the  next 
step  was  to  print  them.  As  Hop- 
o'-my-Thumb,  in  the  child's  tale, 
marked  his  way  through  the  wood 
by  dropping  crumbs  of  bread  as  he 
went  along,  so  Priestley  marked  his 
track  through  life  by  the  books, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
philosophical  papers  which  he  issued 
from  the  press  in  a  continnons 
stream.  He  was  an  ixrepressible 
controversialist,  throwing  down  the 
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gauntlet  to  all  the  world,  and  fre- 
quently challenging  bj  name  those 
whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his 
steel;  and  if  any  declined  the  contest, 
he  seemed  hardly  able  to  think  it 
could  be  from  any  motive  but  sense 
of  weakness.  Thus,  he  politely 
dragged  his  literary  coat-tails  before 
Gibbon,  but  failed  to  allure  the 
waiy  historian  into  the  lists.  Love 
of  controversy  in  Priestley  was 
a  form  of  his  love  of  truth,  for, 
thouQ;h  he  generally  had,  or  thought 
that  he  had,  the  good  fortune  to  be 
on  the  right  side,  he  fought  in  ut- 
most candour,  firmly  believing  that 
truth  would  be  made  evident  by  the 
ordeal  of  battle,  and  honestly  pre- 
pared to  yield  if  unmistakeably 
worsted.  Authorship,  polemical  and 
didactic,*  appears  to  have  been  a 
necessary  function  of  his  mental 
organism.  During  his  first  pastor- 
ate he  wrote  his  *  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Remission,'  in  which  he  finally 
rejected  the  idea  of  any  atonement 
for  sin  by  Jesus  Christ.  Poverty 
compelling  him  to  turn  school- 
master, Le  composed  an  English 
Grammar  on  a  new  plan  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils.  While  occupying 
a  professor's  chair  at  Warrington, 
he  produced  a  group  of  works  on 
such  diverse  subjects  as  oratory, 
history,  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  England,  an  essay  on  liberal 
education,  charts  of  biography  smd 
history ;  and  lastly,  a  work  which 
proved  an  introduction  to  a  new 
phase  of  his  career,  his  history  of 
electricity.  From  this  time  he  be- 
came a  student  of  physical  science, 
or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  natural 
philosophy.  Henceforth,  by  the  side 
of  the  restless  torrent  of  his  pole- 
mical activity,  flowed  a  quieter 
stream  of  scientific  experiment  and 
publication;  which  won  for  him 
high  renown  amongthe  philosophers 
of  Europe. 

Priestley's  genius  comes  as  near 
as  that  of  any  instance  we  can  re- 
member to  justify  Dr.  Johnson's 
strange  dictum,  that  intellectual 
&culty  is  the  same  in  whatever  di- 


rection it  be  turned;  that  a  man 
can  walk  as  far  east  as  he  can  west ; 
that  Newton  might  have  written  a 
great  epic  had  he  tried,  and  Milton 
might  have  discovered  gravitation. 
Quite  up  to  middle  age,  Priestley 
had  manifested  no  peculiar  predi- 
lection nor  aptitude  for  physical 
science.  He  was  theologian  and 
metaphysician.  He  had  written 
upon  history,  criticism,  oratory,  and 
hdleS'lettrea,  His  first  communion 
with  science  was  in  the  capacity  o 
historian  of  other  men's  services  in 
her  temple.  Once  introduced  into 
an  interesting  field  of  thought  and 
investigation,  it  was  his  nature  to 
want  to  know  all  about  it;  and 
recording  other  men's  experiments 
led  him  to  make  some  for  himself. 
His  experiments  led  to  discoveries 
and  to  improvements  in  the  appa- 
ratus employed.  Residing  hard  by 
a  brewery,  he  began  to  experiment 
upon  the  gases  evolved  by  fermen- 
tation, and  soon  his  important  dis- 
coveries in  pneumatic  chemistry 
drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  It 
was  fitting  that  his  statue  should  be 
unveiled  on  the  anniversary  of  the. 
day  on  which  he  discovered  oxygen. 
When  we  consider  the  immense* 
importance  of  this  grand  discovioy^ 
we  wonder  that  it  has  not  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  popular 
imagination.  Newton's  discovery  of" 
the  law  of  gravitation,  Hervey's  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are 
proverbially  adduced  as  the  intro- 
duction of  new  epochs  in  natural 
science;  while  Priestley's  splendid 
contribution  to  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  which  furnished  the  key 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  all  material' 
substances,  has  been  merged  iflato* 
the  common  group  of  chemical 
analyses,  without  achieving  for  it- 
self a  distinct  memory  outside  the 
range  of  that  particular  science. 
Abstract  the  knowledge  of  oxygen, 
and  what  to-day  would  be  the  value 
of  all  our  sciences  of  inorganic 
matter  and  organised  life?  But 
not  oxygen  only,  nearly  all  the  cases 
own    Priestley  as     the    nwgidan 
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who  first  unloosed  them  from 
their  imprisonment  in  solid  sub- 
stances, and  revealed  them  to  the 
wonder  and  enlightenment  of  man- 
kind. Yet  in  spite  of  his  illustrious 
services  to  science,  Priestley  hardly 
takes  rank  with  the  great  high- 
priests  of  Nature.  Partly,  perhaps, 
because  the  versatility  of  his  mind, 
and  variety  of  his  occupations,  did 
not  permit  him  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  great  discoveries ;  partly,  too, 
we  think,  from  a  certain  super- 
ficiality of  his  intellect,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  the  bare  facts, 
and  could  not  penetrate  to  those 
deep  and  wide  conceptions  of  uni- 
versal laws  which  the  facts  reveal 
to  more  poetic  natures. 

Here  we  seem  to  see  the  point 
where  Priestley's  case,  instead  of 
supporting  Dr.  Johnson's  view  of 
the  indifferent  ubiquity  of  mental 
power,  is  a  strong  argument  the 
>other  way.  Priestley's  mind  was 
.quick,  clear,  and  logical;  but  it 
•was  deficient  in  imagination.  He 
-wrote  verses  at  one  time  as  a 
means  of  self-improvement,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  below 
the  average  in  feeling  for  poetry 
and  art.  Music  he  tried  to  learn, 
but  acknowledged  his  own  inca- 
.pacity;  eloquence  he  had  no  pre- 
tension to,  not  only  in  speech, 
where  a  physical  defect  impeded 
him,  but  even  in  writing,  thoueh 
constantly  employing  his  pen  on  the 
greatest  subjects  in  a  most  earnest 
spirit.  This  lack  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  accounts  for  an  apparent 
want  of  sensibility  to  the  grandeur 
and  mystery  of  the  universe,  which 
we  seem  to  feel  all  along  the  line  of 
Priestley's  writings.  This  lack  of 
awful  reverence  afiects  his  treat- 
ment of  the  highest  themes.  To 
Priestley,  even  God  seemed  quite 
simple  in  his  nature,  and  ruled  by 
principles  of  common  sense  in  bis 
providence. 

Compare  the  cool,  logical,  con- 
tented Priestley,  with  that  con- 
temporary of  his  whom  he  re- 
garded with  benevolent  compassion 


as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
fanatic — John  Wesley.  Wesley's 
faith,  life,  and  labours  assume  more 
and  more  heroic  proportions  as  we 
recede  farther  from  him ;  and  dis- 
tance enables  us  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  man. 
His  dauntless  courage,  herculean 
toils,  statesmanlike  capacity,  and 
grand  human  enthusiasm,  are  re- 
cognised as  constituting  one  of  the 
most  powerful  regenerating  forces 
since  the  age  of  Luther,  even  by 
those  who  do  not  accept  his  religions 
opinions.  But  Priestley  counts  fur 
little  even  in  the  religions  develop- 
ment of  the  comparatively  small 
fraternity  to  which  he  rendered  sncli 
zealous  services.  If  the  deepest 
heart  of  mankind  could  be  ruled  by 
syllogisms,  the  Unitarian  teacher 
would  have  borne  off  the  palm,  bnt 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man  the  depth 
of  which  he  could  not  probe.  He 
was,  as  he  reiterated  on  every  occa- 
sion, a  rational  believer.  The  Jewish 
faith  was,  in  his  view,  a  simple  re- 
publication of  natural  religion  sup- 
ported by  miracles — that  is,  it  taught 
monotheism  and  morality.  Chns- 
tianity  added  nothing  essential  to 
this,  except  the  revelation  of  a  fu- 
ture life,  also  accredited  by  super- 
natural evidence.  It  is  pathetic  to 
read  now  Priestley's  treatises  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity  in  which  he 
advances  with  assured  confidence  a 
line  of  argument  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  felt  in  our  day  to  be  im- 
pregnable, and  of  itself  convincing. 
If  he  had  lived  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, would  he  have  become  a 
Straussian  P 

Yet  the  man  was  sincerely  re- 
ligious, not  the  partisan  of  a  sect 
only,  but  firmly  persuaded  that  re- 
L'gion  is  the  needful  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  that  Ghristianitj, 
according  to  his  conception  of  it,  ^ 
the  one  all-sufficient  divine  religion. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  Protoor 
Huxley  did  scant  justice  to  Priest- 
ley's reli^ons  faith  when  he  repr^ 
sented  him  as  devoting  his  life  to 
propagate    'one    particular  hypo- 
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thesifl  respectiiig  the  divine  essence.' 
Priestley  was  a  ferrid  Unitarian,who 
woald  have  entered  the  fire  with 
Servetos  in  defence  of  his  creed; 
firstly,  because  he  believed  it  was 
tnie— and  Priestley  was  thorongh 
and  heart-whole  in  his  loyalty  to 
trath ;  but  secondly,  because  he  be- 
lieved the  welfare  of  the  wholo 
human  race  was  involved  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  this  truth.  It 
was  with  him  no  mere  abstract  dogma 
respecting  a  Being  who  might  seem 
far  above  the  limited  range  of  finite 
faculties.  He  believed  that  his 
Unitarianism  was  Christianity,  and 
that  Christianity  was  the  only 
sufficient  moral  force  for  the  rege- 
neration of  humanity,  hindered  in 
its  blessed  work  by  human  corrup- 
tion, and  to  be  restored  by  the 
fidelity  of  himself  and  others  to  its 
pristine  purity  and  efficacy.  Bight 
or  wrong,  Priestley,  at  least,  is  clear 
ftom  the  charge  of  wasting  his  life 
upon  *  lunar  poHtics.' 

In  philosophy,  Priestley  was  a 
materialiBt  and  a  necessarian.  Both 
these  are  burning  questions  of  to-day, 
and  with  the  fear  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  before  our  eyes,  we  will  carefully 
refrain  from  dogmatising  upon  them. 
But  it  is  lawfid  for  us  to  glance  at 
Priestley's  stand-point  with  respect 
to  these  fundamental  doctrines  as 
matter  of  history.  The  mischief  of 
Priestley's  materialism  lay  in  its 
nomenclature.  He  did  not  conceive 
of  matter  as  his  contemporaries  did, 
and  as  men  in  general  still  do ;  but 
meaning  something  else  than  they 
understood,  persisted  stoutly  in 
identifying  spirit  with  matter.  To 
the  public  mind,  matter  was  some^ 
thing  solid,  impenetrable,  occupying 
space.  Priestley  rejected  this  defi- 
nition, and  conceived  of  matter  as 
simply  the  power  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  situated  in  space,  yet  not  so 
as  to  be  impenetrable.  His  doctrine 
amounted,  then,  to  this— that  we  know 
neither  matter  nor  spirit,  and  that  it 
is  nnnecessary,  unphilosophical,  and 
opposed  to  the  indications  of  physio- 
logy, to  believe  in  the  existence  of 


two  originally  distinct  substances. 
His  contemporaries  could  not  under- 
stand him,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he 
himself  had  a  clear  mental  grasp  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  dodbrine  of 
unity  in  the  essence  or  substance 
which  underlies  phenomena.  His 
language  implies  that  somehow  mat- 
ter has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  reality,  and  spirit  must  be  content 
with  a  secondary  contingent  exist- 
ence. Until  philosophioBtl  concep- 
tions thoroughly  pervade  the  popular 
mind,  and  impregnate  the  popular 
language,  materialistic  doctrines 
will  always  lie  open  to  this  miscon- 
ceptiouj  and  even  the  philosophers 
themselves  will  not  be  quite  se- 
cure against  confusion  of  thought. 
Priestley's  assertion  that  the  soul 
dies  with  the  body,  and  owes  its  re- 
surrection to  the  will  of  God,  per- 
plexed even  the  able  and  friendly 
Dr.  Price.  Priestley  uses  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  simile  to  illustrate  his 
meaning : 

I  suppose  that  the  powers  of  thought  are 
not  merely  suspended  but  are  extinct  or 
cease  to  be  hi  de&th.  To  make  mv  meaning 
if  possible  better  understood,  I  will  use  the 
following  comparison  : — The  power  of  cut' 
ting  in  a  razor  depends  upon  a  certain  cohe- 
sion and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  which 
it  consists.  If  we  suppose  this  razor  to 
be  wholly  dissolved  in  any  acid  liquor,  its 
power  of  cutting  will  certainly  be  lost  or 
cease  to  be,  though  no  particle  of  the  metal 
that  constituted  the  razor  be  annihilated 
by  the  process ;  and  its  former  shape  and 
power  of  cutting f  &c.,  may  be  restored  to  it 
after  the  metal  has  been  precipitated.  Thus 
when  the  body  is  dissolved  by  putrefaction, 
its  power  of  thinking  entirely  ceases,  but 
no  particle  of  the  man  being  lost,  as  many 
of  them  as  are  essential  to  him  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  collected  andreTirified  at  the 
resurrection :  when  the  power  of  thinking 
will  return  of  course.  1  do  not,  therefore, 
think  that  anything  I  have  advanced  im- 
plies that  the  soul,  uat  is  the  man,  loses  his 
existence  at  death  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  the  man  loses  his  power  of  thinking. 

That  last  sentence  looks  like  a  par- 
tial retractation.  The  &ct  is,  both 
Priestley  and  Price  were  lost  in  a  fog, 
and  neither  could  see  the  way  out. 
Priestley  held  to  his  necessarian- 
ism  not  less  tenaciously  than  he  did 
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to  his  materialism;  but  here,  too, 
whatever  be  our  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  questions  in  themselves, 
it  is  not  possible  to  overlook  a  certain 
immaturity  in  the  Priestleian  stages 
of  the  controversy.    Priestley  based 
his  doctrine  of  necessity  with  un- 
limited confidence  upon  the  simple 
proposition  that  every  effect  must 
nave  a  cause ;  at  a  time  when  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  '  cause '  and 
*  effect,'  and  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  them,  had  not  been  so 
deeply  pondered  as  they  have  been 
since.     *  Volition  undetermined,'  he 
says,  'would  be  effect  without  cause.' 
'  An  effect  without  a  cause  is  a  thing 
impossible  even  to  divine  power,  be- 
cause it   is   impossible    to    power 
abstractly    considered.'      Priestley 
speculated  too  much  about  God,  and 
about  things  abstractly  considered, 
for  the  good  of  his  philosophy.    His 
theology    biassed    him    m    meta- 
physics,   as   when   he   plainly  de- 
clares that  if  we  once  admit  that 
an  effect  may  be  without  a  cause, 
i.e.  that  will  may  be  self-determined, 
wo    undermine   the    only    demon- 
strative argument  for  the  existence 
of    God     himself.      Toned    down 
by  the   modem  recognition,  that 
natural    causes    and    effectis    are 
merely  bound  together  by  a  rela- 
tion of  constant  sequence,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  real  or  efficient 
causes,    all    Priestley's    elaborate 
proofs  for  necessity  subside  into  the 
indisputable  proposition,  'Whatever 
is,  is.'     As  in  the  case  of  his  ma- 
terialism, so  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity involved  Priestley  in  logical 
consequences  very  repugnant  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  age,  and  some  of 
them  perplexing  enough  to  his  own 
mind.      He    gladly    accepted    the 
belief  that  all  things  are  best  just 
as  they  are,  and  will  eventuate  in  a 
future  of  happiness  for  everybody  ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  him  that,  if  everything  is 
the  best  possible  now,  the  best  pos- 
sible of  the  future  may  perhaps  also 
be  inexplicable  to  human  wisdom, 
and  disagreeable  in  part  to  human 


liking.  But  to  preserve  moral 
responsibility,  to  vindicate  the  rea- 
sonableness  of  sorrow  for  sin,  in 
harmony  with  his  necessarianism, 
was  a  task  beyond  even  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  Priestley. 

Heterodox  both  as  theologian 
and  as  philosopher,  and  known  to 
be  constantly  engaged  with  curious 
investigations  into  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  Priestley  would  have  been 
set  down  as  a  votaiy  of  magical 
arts,  in  league  with  the  Evil  One, 
had  his  lot  been  cast  a  few  centuries 
earlier.  Even  in  the  last  centoiy, 
we  may  be  sure  that  vague  ru- 
mours of  something  uncanny  about 
the  man  floated  about  the  country 
side.  But  to  have  accused  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  having  sold 
his  soul  to  Satan  would  have  been 
an  anachronism,  and  a  Protestant 
Dissenterwas  safe  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Toleration  Act  from  prosecu- 
tion as  a  heretic.  Obnoxious  as  be 
was  to  the  orthodox  mind  in  other 
respects,  had  Priestley  left  poHtics 
alone,  he  might  have  ended  his  days 
at  Birmingham  in  peace,  and  the 
long  row  of  his  works  on  the  li- 
brary shelf  might  have  been  longer 
by  several  volumes.  Bat  Priestley 
was  a  Dissenter  in  times  when  Dis- 
senters were  political  pariahs — en- 
joying an  unmolested  exercise  of 
their  religious  principles,  by  the 
contemptuous  toleration  of  the 
ruling  caste,  but  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship. 
This  was  more  than  enough  to  sti- 
mulate his  active  mind  to  consider 
the  nature  of  government,  the 
rights  of  free-bom  men,  and  the 
defective  working  of  the  vaunted 
British  constitution.  In  this  re- 
gion he  could  hardly  miss  the  per- 
ception of  simple  first  principles  of 
political  science,  which  he  no  sooner 
saw  than  he  published  to  all  the 
world  with  his  usual  fearlessnesfi. 
He  was  a  Beformer  half  a  centniy 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  a  Li- 
berationist  a  century  before  the 
disestablishmentof  the  Irish  Church. 
Until  driven  from  his  native  land. 
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he  was  a  sincere  defender  of  the 
limited  monarchy;  but  the  limits 
he  would  set  to  it  approach  more 
nearly  those  we  are  familiar  with 
than  such  as  George  III.  and 
his  Tory  supporters  were  inclined 
to  submit  to.  Priestley's  political 
views  were  before  his  age,  and  his 
antipathy  to  a  religious  establish- 
ment made  him  the  aversion  of  the 
Hif^h  Church  pariy. 

For  all  this,  his  course  might  have 
ended  in  peace,  but  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution.  That  ter- 
rible convulsion,  in  which  feudalism 
crashed  into  ruins,  and  democracy 
sprang  into  life,  full-grown  and 
armed,  was  an  unexpected  portent 
watched  with  opposite  feelings  of 
alarm  and  hope  by  conservative  and 
reforming  minds.  In  the  very 
year  of  the  Revolution,  an  eager 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Liberal 
party  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  by 
which  Dissenters  were  excluded 
from  all  Government  offices  and 
municipalities.  This  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority,  and  failare  did 
not  serve  to  sweeten  the  temper  of 
the  oppressed. 

There  was  then  in  London  an 
association  called  the  Revolution 
Society,  not,  as  its  name  might  sug- 
gest, a  new  combination  to  propa- 
gate French  principles  in  England, 
but  an  old  society  formed  long  be- 
fore, to  commemorate  and  hold  up 
the  principles  of  our  own  glorious 
Bevolution  of  1688.  This  and  other 
radical  associations  openly  avowed 
their  delight  in  the  downfall  of  ty- 
ranny across  the  water,  and  loudly 
demanded  a  reform  of  representation 
at  home.  Drs.  Priestley  and  Price 
were  known  sympathisers  with  these 
movements,  and  the  famous  sermon 
of  the  latter  in  the  Poultry  Chapel 
<^led  forth  Edmund  Burke's  bril- 
hantly  eloquent  onslaught  upon  the 
French  Assembly.  When  even 
Burke,  who  had  denounced  the 
American  war,  abandoned  his 
Whiggisra  to  lead  the  cry  of  *  The 
Constitution  in  danger,'  no  wonder 


that  the  Tory  party  raised  an  Ephe- 
sian  shout  of  '  Church  and  King'  all 
the  country  over.  Priestley  replied 
to  Burke  without  much  eloquence, 
but  with  a  solid  and  provoking 
common  sense  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
Tory  party. 

About  the  same  time,  a  High 
Church  clergyman  of  Birmingham 
preached  an  excited  sermon  against 
the  Dissenters  in  general,  and 
Priestley  in  particular*.  Priestley, 
never  slow  to  pick  up  the  gaunt- 
let, at  once  opened  fire  upon  his 
antagonist  and  the  Chnrch  party  in 
a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  held  the  right  side 
in  the  combat,  but  one  cannot  re- 
view his  share  in  the  controversy 
without  perceiving  that  his  cool 
assumption  of  superiority  must 
have  been  extremely  galling  to  his 
opponents.  Indeed,  Priestley  seems 
never  to  have  taken  into  account  that 
passion  and  prejudice  might  misun- 
derstand and  distort  his  language. 
Hence  his  adversaries  culled  from 
his  books,  and  circulated  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  detached  sentences, 
which  conld  hardly  fail  to  exas- 
perate the  public  mind  against 
him.  With  tiie  French  Revolution 
actually  in  progress,  the  Eling  vir- 
tually a  prisoner,  the  Church 
stripped  of  its  property,  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy  driven  from  the 
country,  and  seeking  an  asylum  on 
our  shores,  how  could  bigoted 
adherents  of  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State  fail  to 
read  revolution,  arson,  and  murder, 
in  such  paragraphs  as  these : 

It  is  nothing  bat  the  alliance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  with  the  kingdom  of 
this  world  that  supports  the  grossest  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianitj ;  and  perhaps  we 
must  wait  for  the  downfall  of  the  civil 
powers  before  this  most  unnatural  alliance 
can  be  broken.  Calamitous,  no  doubt,  will 
that  time  be.  But  what  convulsion  in  the 
political  world  ought  to  be  a  subject  of 
lamentation,  if  it  l^  attended  with  so  de^ir- 
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able  an  event  ?  May  the  Eingdom  of  God 
and  of  Christ  (that  which  I  conceive  to  be 
intended  in  the  Lord's  Prayer)  truly  and 
fully  come,  though  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  be  retnovcMd  to  make  way  for  it ! 

Aud  again : 

We  are,  as  it  were,  laying  gunpowder, 
grain  by  grain,  under  the  old  building  of 
error  and  superstition,  which  a  single  spark 
may  hereafter  inflame,  so  as  to  produce  an 
instantaneous  explosion,  in  consequence  of 
which  that  edifice,  the  erection  of  which 
has  been  the  work  of  ages^  may  be  over- 
turned in  a  moment,  and  so  effectually  that 
the  sume  foundation  can  never  be  built 
upon  again. 

Since  by  the  *  old  building  of  error 
and  superstition/  Priestley  intended 
nothing  else  than  orthodox  Trini- 
tarian Christianity  in  general,  and 
the  Established  Church  of  his  own 
country  in  particular,  what  more 
was  needed  besides  these  two  bold 
passages  to  mark  him  out  as  a 
would-be  Catiline,  a  second  Guy 
Faux,  longing  for  the  propitious 
time -when  the  Tower  of  London 
ehould  imitate  the  fate  of  the  Bas- 
tille, George  III.  be  dragged  in 
triumph  like  Louis  XVL,  and 
English  mobs  raise  the  ferocious 
shout,  'Hang  all  bishops  to  the 
lamp-posts ! '  It  is  true  Priestley's 
rhetorical  phrases  were  printed 
years  before  the  French  Revolution 
appeared  above  the  horizon ;  but 
the  French  Bevolution  did  appear, 
and  Priestley  applauded  it ;  worse 
still,  became  act  and  part  in  it,  by 
being  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Assembly.  This  last  fact 
was  damning ;  yet  Priestley  went  on 
replying  to  Burke,  Madan,  and 
Burns,  as  audaciously  as  was  his 
wont. 

Three  significant  dates  will  tell 
the  rest  of  the  tale.  On  July  14, 
1789,  the  Bastille  was  pulled  down 
by  the  populace  of  Paris.  On 
July  14,  1790,  France  was  declared 
a  limited  monarchy  in  the  immense 
gathering  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  Louis  XVI.  swore  to  maintain 
the  new  constitution.  On  July  14, 
1 791,  Priestley V  chapel  and  house 
at  Birmingham  were  burnt  down 
by  an  excited  mob,  and  the  doctor 


himself  only  saved  his  life  by  timely 
flight. 

This  exact  coincidence  of  dates 
is  easily  explained.  On  the  latest 
of  these  dates,  a  number  of  radi- 
cal reformers,  Priestley's  friends, 
assembled  at  a  tavern  in  Birming- 
ham to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  glorious  events  of  the  preceding 
years.  Priestley  was  invited  to  take 
the  chair,  but  declined,  from  no  pru- 
dential reason  nor  any  disapproval 
of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  bnt 
simply  because  convivial  ffatherings 
were  not  occasions  in  which  he  felt 
at  home.  The  feasters  were  all  re^ 
spectable  citizens  and  loyal  subjects 
of  course,  but  one  has  only  to  ran 
one's  eye  over  the  lists  of  toasts 
drunk  at  the  meeting  to  see  that 
their  loyalty  was  of  a  mixed  descrip- 
tion. The  first  toast  was  very  pro- 
perly, *  The  King  and  ConstitutioD.' 
Then  followed  '  The  National  As- 
sembly and  Patriots  of  France.' 
The  third  was  *  The  Majesty  of  the 
People.'  And  so  the  list  goes  on, 
including  such  sentiments  as, '  The 
Rights  of  Man ;' '  May  the  People  of 
England  never  cease  to  Biemonstrate 
until  their  Parliament  becomes  a 
truly  National  Bepresentation !  * 
*May  the  Sword  never  be  unsheathed 
but  for  the  Defence  of  Liberty  and 
the  Country,  and  then  may  every 
Man  cast  away  the  Scabbard  until 
the  People  are  Safe  and  Free  !*  'To 
the  Memory  of  Hampden  and 
Sydney ! '  No  reporter  has  handed 
down  to  us  the  eloquent  speeches  of 
these  devoted  subjects  of  King 
George,  and  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  revolution  across  the  Channel 

The  populace  of  Birmingham 
doubted  the  fervency  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  throne  and  constitution, 
and  intended  to  give  them  an  un- 
complimentary serenade  under  the 
tavern  windows.  Mine  host  of  the 
*Bed  Lion'  or  *Blne  Boar'  got  wind 
of  this,  and  advised  his  customers  to 
make  short  speeches,  and  disperse 
early.  Consequently,  when  the  moh 
gathered,  the  patriots  had  flown. 
Then  ensued   a   disgraceful   riot, 
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which  gave  emphatic  denial  to  the 
claim  of  popular  sympathy  for  the 
revolutionaries.  Priestley's  chapel 
was  the  first  object  of  attack.  As 
soon  as  it  was  in  flames,  the  mob 
proceeded  to  burn  another  meeting- 
house, and  after  that  they  sacked 
Priestley's  residence  (from  which 
the  Doctor  had  but  just  fled  in  time), 
destroyed  the  contents  of  his  labo- 
ratory, tore  up  his  manuscripts, 
ruined  his  library,  and  set  'fire  to 
the  house. 

We  will  relate  the  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  language  of  a  con- 
temporary : 

The  depredations  of  the  mob  did  not 
terminate  with  the  destruction  of  Br. 
Priestley's  property.  There  was  no  armed 
force  in  Birmingham,  so  that  they  conti- 
nued their  devHstations  with  impunity. 
On  Friday  about  noon  they  demolished  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Kyland  at  Easy 
Hill.  Many  of  the  rioters  who  forced  their 
way  into  the  cellars  got  drunk,  and  perished 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  flaming  roof  of  the 
building.  Six  of  these  infatuated  men  were 
got  out  alive,  but  terribly  ii\jured.  Ten  dead 
bilKlies  were  afterwards  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 
On  Friday  afternoon,  July  15,  the  ma- 
gistrates swore  in  sereral  hundred  addi- 
tional constables,  who  attacked  the  mob  at 
Mr.  Ryland's  house;  but  after  a  serere 
contest,  in  which  several  men  were  wounded, 
the  rioters  were  victorious.  Bordesley 
Hall,  the  country  r»  sidence  of  John  Taylor, 
Esq.,  and  Moeeley  Hall,  the  property  of 
the  same  gentleman,  were  both  destroyed 
b^  the  mob.  Mr.  Hutton's  house  in  the 
High  Street,  with  his  stock  of  paper,  li- 
brary, and  furniture,  were  destroyed  or 
carried  away ;  the  houses  of  sereral  other 
individuals  were  pillaged  or  burnt,  and  the 
whole  of  Saturday  the  shops  in  Birmingham 
were  mostly  shut,  and  business  was  at  a 
stand ;  while  such  was  the  audacity  of  the 
rioters,  that  small  parties  of  three  or  five 
actually  levied  contributions  of  meat,  drink, 
and  money.  On  Sunday  the  rioters  pro- 
ceeded to  Kingswood,  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  town,  and  destroyed  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  dwelling  of  the  Dissenting 
minister,  together  with  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Cox.  The  arrival  of  three  troops  of  the 
15th  Light  Dragoons  on  Sunday  night, 
«>on  afW  ten,  was  announced  by  the  sound 
of.  their  trumpets  and  the  aoelamations  of 
the  inhabitants.  Anxiety  was  succeeded 
by  smiles  of  joy.  The  town  was  illu- 
minated; the  rioters  soon  dispersed,  and 
order  was  happily  restored  without  blood- 
shed.   The  loss  of  the  different  individuals 


by  this  riot  was  estimated  at  60,000/.,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1793 
to  reimburse  them. 

Meanwhile,  Priestley  rode  from 
refuge  to  refage,  until  at  last  it  ap- 
peared that  he  could  be  sure  of 
safety  only  in  the  metropolis.  Even 
here,  however,  he  was  a  branded 
man.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
rent  a  house  to  live  in,  and  servants 
refused  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
when  they  knew  who  was  their  em- 
ployer. Timid  people  declined  to 
occupy  houses  adjacent  to  his,  for 
fear  the  London  mob  might  imitate 
that  of  Birmingham.  His  scientifio 
acquaintance  of  the  Boyal  Society 
gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  His 
sons  found  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
settling  themselves  in  business  on 
account  of  owning  their  father's 
name.  Many  people  expected  that 
July  14,  1792,  would  see  Priestley 
burnt  out  from  Clapton  as  he  had 
been  burnt  out  from  Birmingham, 
and  those  known  to  be  his  friends 
were  advised  to  remove  their  papers 
and  valuables  to  places  of  safety. 

Priestley  endured  all  this  odium 
and  threatening  with  a  calm  and 
dauntless  front  for  three  years,  and 
then,  for  his  children's  sake  more 
than  for  his  own,  sought  peace  and 
safety  in  the  land  which  had  re- 
cently won  its  own  liberty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic : 
being,  we  suppose,  the  last  of  the 
long  list  of  exiles  for  truth  and 
conscience-sake  who  have  left  the 
shores  of  Britain  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Western  Continent.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  detestation  which  the 
development  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion produced,  that  even  in  America 
Priestley  was  suspected  and  partially 
disliked  on  account  of  his  citizenship 
in  the  French  Republic. 

Priestley  was  shamefully  ill- 
treated.  He  had  been  a  little  in- 
judicious in  his  choice  of  lang^nage, 
and  more  than  a  little  irritating 
to  his  opponents  by  his  confident 
air  and  provoking  assumption  of 
Ruperior  wisdom,  but  few  now  will 
dispute  that  in  many,  if  not  all,  his 
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political  views,  he  had  the  good 
fortiine  to  anticipate  the  general 
judgment  of  posterity.  His  error  was 
excessive  reliance  on  the  effective- 
ness of  what  he  held  to  be  the 
naked  truth.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  sometimes  truth  requires  to  be 
clothed  in  parables,  because  *  the 
people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  they  have  closed.*  Never- 
theless, one  cannot  but  marvel  that 
such  a  man  should  not  only  become 
scape-goat  for  the  hour  of  popular 
rage,  but  that  a  deep  and  lasting 
resentment  against  him  should  abide 
in  the  intelligent  classes.  What 
had  this  man  done  that  he  should 
be  shunned  likeoneplague-stricken  ? 
His  services  to  literatureand  science, 
taken  together,  were  almost  un- 
equalled by  any  English  contempo- 
rary; his  public  and  private  Hfe 
were  alike  irreproachable ;  the  most 
virulent  breath  of  slander  could 
never  taint  his  honour,  his  honesty, 
his  consistent  and  zealous  philan- 
thropy. He  was  no  cynic,  but  a 
genial,  kind-hearted,  happy  citizen 
of  the  world,  greatly  and  deservedly 
beloved  by  his  family  and  a  wide 
circle  of  faithful  friends.  What 
offence  had  he  committed  that 
public  opinion  should  add  insult  to 
injury  by  its  unconcealed  delight  in 
the  savage  attack  upon  him  ? 

Lovers  of  peace  and  order  felt  a 
little  uneasy  at  first  in  this  approval 
of  mob-rule ;  but  the  end  was  so 
grateful  to  their  feelings  that  they 
could  not  speak  harshly  of  the 
means.  The  correspondence  pub- 
lished in  the  Qentleman^s  Magazine 
for  1 791  reveals  the  state  of  public 
feeling  at  the  time.  One  writer 
begins  a  tirade  against  Priestley 
with  a  pious  ejaculation :  '  God 
forbid  that  any  man  should  exult 
in  the  late  devastations  at  Bir- 
mingham ! '  but  at  the  close  of 
his  letter  his  piety  has  veered  round 
to  the  opposite  quarter,  and  he 
concludes:  *  I  thank  God  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  this  test  of  the 
integrity  and  good  principles  of  my 


countrymen.'  Another  rejoices  that 
'  his  own  engine,  the  mohy  which  he 
vainly  imagined  he  could  wield  with 
ability,  and  with  which  he  has  in 
frequent  instances  threatened  the 
establishments  of  his  country,  has 
at  last  recoiled  upon  him  with  ten- 
fold vengeance.'  Here  is  a  letter 
penned  in  the  month  following  the 
outrage: 

Sir, — As  you  are  a  man  of  geoins  and 
learning,  whose  vri tings  have  done  hooonr 
to  your  country,  I  am  sincerely  concerned 
for  your  sufferings.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  surprised  you  could  not  foresee  the 
consequences  of  that  factious  and  rebellioos 
spirit  which  your  party  had  endearoured 
to  raise  and  foment.  Could  you  imagine 
that  sober  and  sensible  people  would /omc/y 
hear  the  present  Gtovemment  In  Chnidi 
and  State  atrociously  vilified  by  a  set  of 
mischievous  Kepublicans  ?  Could  yon 
calmly  and  considemtely  suppose  that  these 
discontented  and  turbulent  spirits  could 
celebrate  the  triumphs  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion in  France  witliout  giving  offence  to 
loyal  and  prudent  Englishmen?  Could 
you  seriously  think  that  the  seal  of  your 
party  could  propagate  their  seditious  libels 
and  infamous  publications  against  the 
Government  ana  an  amiable  Sovereign, 
without  exciting  a  general  horror  and  in- 
dignation ? 

Clearly,  public  sentiment  approved 
and  adopted  the  action  of  the  rioters. 
The  Government  seems  to  have  acted 
with  tolerable  impartiality.  Priestley 
recovered  a  large  sum  for  damages, 
though  not  all  he  considered  himself 
entitled  to,  and  four  of  the  incen*- 
diaries  were  condemned  to  death. 
But  lapse  of  time  rather  deepened 
than  diminished  the  general  preju- 
dice against  Priestley.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  when  we  remember 
the  terrible  history  of  the  next  five 
years  in  Paris.  Despite  the  long 
interval  since  then,  their  memory 
still  causes  a  shudder.  What 
must  have  been  the  horror  and 
alarm  which  those  dread  events 
produced  at  the  time  in  the  then 
Conservative  England !  Priestley 
was  a  citizen  of  the  French  Re- 
public ;  he  had  publicly  testified  his 
*  exultation  and  triumph  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  late  just,  necessary,  and 
glorious  revolution  in  France.'  Afler 
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that,  we  can  understand,  while  we 
condemn,    the    ranconr    cherished 
against  him,  and  perceive  that  his 
retirement  to  America  was  almost 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 
Priestley's    autobiography,    con- 
tinned  by  his  son,  a  little  book  of 
two  hundred  pages,  is  well  worth 
reading.    One  sees  in  it  that,  on  the 
whole,  Priestley  lived  a  happy  as  well 
as  a  useful  life,  and  those  who  are 
in  search  for  the  secret  of  happiness 
may  get  some  usefal  hints  from  his 
narrative  and  reflections.     Without 
touching  upon  deeper  matters,  there 
is  something  worth  thinking  about 
in  the  following,  written  by  his  son: 

It  will  be  seen  from  his  diazy  that  his 
stadies  were  veiy  Taried,  which,  as  he  was 
always  persuaded,  enabled  him  to  do  so 
mach.  This  he  constantly  attended  to 
thxough  life,  his  chemical  and  philosophical 
pnrsuits  serving  as  a  kind  of  relaxation 
from,  his  theological  studies.  His  miscel- 
laseons  reading,  which  was  at  all  times 
very  extensive,  comprising  even  novels  and 
plays,  still  served  to  increase  the  variety. 
For  many  years  of  his  life,  he  never  spent 
less  than  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in 
games  of  amusement,  as  cards  and  back- 
gammon, but  particularly  chess — at  which 
he  and  my  mother  played  regularly  three 
games  after  dinner,  and  as  many  after  sup- 
per. As  his  children  grew  up,  chess  was 
laid  aside  for  whist,  or  some  round  game 
at  cards,  which  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  any 
of  the  company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  he  never  played  for  money,  even 
for  the  most  trifling  sum. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  not  devoid  of 
humour,  as  the  following  amusing 
anecdote  shows.  While  he  was 
minister  at  Leeds,  a  poor  woman, 
who  laboured  under  the  delusion 
that  she  was  possessed  by  a  devil, 
applied  to  him  to  take  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  tormented  her. 
The  doctor  attentively  listened  to 
her  statement,  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  her  that  she  wsfi  mistaken. 
All  his  efforts  proving  unavailing, 
he  desired  her  to  call  uie  next  day, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  would  con- 
sider  her  case.  On  the  morrow  the 
unhappy  woman  was  punctual  in 
her  attendance.  His  electrical 
apparatus  being  in  readiness,  with 


great  gravity  he  desired  the  woman 
to  stand  upon  the  stool  with  glass 
legs,  at  the  same  time  putting 
into  her  hand  a  brass  chain  con- 
nected with  the  conductor,  and 
having  charged  her  plentifully  with 
electricity,  he  told  her  very  seriously 
to  take  particular  notice  of  what  he 
did.  He  then  took  up  a  discharger, 
and  applied  it  to  her  arm,  when 
the  escape  of  the  electricity  gave 
her  a  pretty  strong  shock.  *  There,' 
said  she,  'the  devil's  gone;  I  saw 
him  go  in  that  blue  flame,  and  he 
gave  me  such  a  jerk  as  he  went  off. 
I  have  at  last  got  rid  of  him,  and  I 
am  now  quite  comfortable.' 

A  neighbour  of  his  in  Philadel- 
phia has  left  us  a  description  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  qualities  as  a  com- 
panion : 

Dr.  Priestley  was  remarkably  frank  and 
easy  of  access,  and  in  company  perfectly 
unassuming,  never  attempting  to  take  the 
lead  in  conversation,  but  always  ready  to 
acjcommodate  himself  to  the  taste  and 
wishes  of  others.  He  was  neither  taciturn 
nor  talkative ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  whatever  prejudices  had  been  pre- 
viously entertained  against  him,  on  account 
of  his  theological  opinions,  by  those  who 
only  knew  him  as  a  polemical  writer,  were 
removed  on  a  personal  acquaintance. 

During  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, he  dined  with  a  Presbyterian,  whose 
political  opinions  were  similar  to  his  own. 
Among  other  guests,  were  two  Pteeby- 
terian  ministers,  whose  politics  were  oppo- 
site to  those  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  host. 
When  the  junior  clergyman  was  asked  for 
a  toast,  he  gave,  *  Unity  of  sentiment  in 
religion  and  politics.'  Soon  after.  Dr. 
Priestlfey  being  called  on,  he  looked  signi- 
ficantly, first  at  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  then  at  the  author  of  the  former  toast, 
and  proposed,  •  Candour,  when  there  cannot 
be  unity  of  sentiment  in  religion  and  po- 
litics.' The  young  man  felt  abashed,  and 
soon  retired. 

With  the  sedateness  suited  to  his  ago 
and  professional  character  was  combmed 
habitual  cheerftdness ;  and  although  strict 
as  regarded  himself,  no  one  could  be  more 
liberal  as  respected  other  persons.  It  will 
be  easUy  imagined  that  the  society  of  a 
man  whose  knowledge  was  so  extensive, 
and  whose  manners  were  so  winning,  was 
eagerly  sought  and  highly  valued. 

The  Doctor,  when  in  Philadelphia,  would 
occasionally  caU  on  Dr.  Rogers,  a 
Baptist  minister,  whose  sentiments  were 
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highly  CaWinistic,  and  pass  an  evening  at 
his  house.  One  afternoon,  while  he  was 
waiting  there  for  Br.  Rogers'  return, 
another  Baptist  ministi'r,  whom  we  may 
call  Mr.  Blfink,  came  in.  On  Mrs.  H.'s 
introducing  the  two  gentlemen  to  each 
other,  DrTPriestley  put  out  his  hand.  The 
other  immediately  drew  himself  back,^  as  if 
afraid  of  contamination,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  1  I  can't  be  cordiaL' 
The  lady  was  greatly  embarrassed,  but  Dr. 
Priestley  instantly  relieyed  her  by  saying, 
with  all  that  beneyoknt  expression  of 
countenance  and  pleasantness  of  manner 
for  which  he  was  remarkable, '  Well,  well, 
madam,  you  and  I  can  be  cordial ;  and  as 
Dr.  Rogers  will  soon  be  with  us,  Mr. 
Blank  and  he  can  converse  together,  so 
that  we  shall  all  be  veiy  comfortable.' 
Thus  encouraged,  Mrs.  Rogers  began  to 
question  Dr.  Priestley  about  the  Scripture 
prophecies.  Mr.  Blank  listened  with  much 
attention,  sometimes  making  a  remark  or 
putting  a  question.  Dr.  Rogers  did  not 
come  in,  but  the  eyenins  nevertheless  was 
passed  in  the  greatest  narmony.  At  last 
Dr.  Priestley  said  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and 
time  for  two  old  men  like  them  to  be  at 
their  quarters.  The  other  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  so  late,  and  declared  that  he 
had  never  spent  a  shorter  and  more  plea- 
sant evening.  They  left  the  house  to- 
gether, and  next  day  Mr.  Blank  called  and 
said  to  Dr.  Rogers :  '  You  and  I  well  know 
that  Dr.  Priestley  is  quite  wrong  in  regard 
to  his  theology,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  is  a  great  and  good  man,  and  I  behaved 
to  him,  at  our  first  coming  together,  like  a 
fool  and  a  brute  I' 

Prefixed  to  his  Life  by  John 
Corry,  published  in  1804,  is  a  good 
likeness  of  the  Doctor.  It  is  an 
intelligent  and  pleasing  face :  the 
forehead  rather  bigb,  the  nose  aqui- 
line and  prominent,  the  expression 
of  the  month  firm,  but  by  no  means 
stem,  and  the  eye  bright  and 
cheeiful.  Gorry  thus  describes  his 
personal  appearance : 

Dr.  Priestley  was  about  the  middle  sta- 
ture, or  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  He 
was  slender  and  well  proportioned;  his 
complexion  was  fair,  his  eyes  grey  and 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  his  whole 
countenance  was  expressive  of  the  benignity 
of  his  heart.  He  often  smiled,  but  seldom 
laughed.  He  was  extremely  active  and 
agile  in  his  motions.  He  walked  fast  and 
very  erect,  and  his  deportment  was  dig- 
nified. His  common  areas  was  a  black 
coat  without  a  cape,  a  fine  linen  or  cambric 
stock,  a  cocked  hat^  a  powdered  wig  (which, 
however,  he  laid  aside  in  America),  shoes 


and  buckles.  The  whole  of  his  dress  was 
remarkably  clean,  and  this  purity  of  per- 
son and  simple  dignity  of  manners  evinced 
that  philosophic  propriety  which  prevailed 
throughout  nis  conduct  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. He  was  an  ungraceful  orator ;  his 
voice  was  low  and  faltering,  and  he  had 
a  custom  of  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 

The  following  estimate  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  written  in  1813  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy  and  History  of  the  Boyal 
Soeietyy  is  borne  out  by  our  own 
examinations  of  his  literary  remains. 
Dr.  Thomson  says : 

As  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is 
so  well  marked  by  his  life  and  writings 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could 
be  mistaken  by  many  eminent  literary  men 
in  this  kingdom.  Industry  was  his  great 
characteristic  He  was  an  early  riser,  and 
always  lighted  his  own  fire  before  anyone 
else  was  stiiring ;  it  was  then  that  he  com- 
posed almost  all  his  works.  It  is  obvious, 
firom  merely  glancing  into  his  books^  that 
he  was  precipitate,  and  indeed,  from  the 
way  he  went  on,  thinking  as  he  wrote,  and 
writing  only  one  copy,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  be  otherwise.  But  as  he  wss 
perfectly  sincere  and  anxious  to  obtain  the 
truth,  he  freely  acknowledged  his  mistakes 
as  soon  as  he  became  sensible  of  them. 
This  is  veiy  visible  in  his  philosophical  in- 
vestigations, but  in  his  theological  writings 
it  was  not  so  much  to  be  expected.  He 
was  generally  engaged  in  controversy  in 
theology;  and  his  antagonists  were  dten 
insolent,  and  almost  always  angry.  We 
all  know  the  effect  of  such  an  opposition, 
and  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  operated 
upon  Dr.  Priestley  as  it  would  upon  any 
other  man.  By  all  accounts,  his  powers  of 
conversation  were  very  great,  and  his  man- 
ners in  every  respect  extremely  agreeable. 
That  this  must  have  been  the  case  is  ob- 
vious from  the  great  number  of  his  friends, 
and  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
continued  to  serve  him,  notwithstanding 
the  obloquy  under  which  he  lay,  and  even 
the  danger  which  might  be  incurred  by  ap- 
pearing to  befriend  him.  As  to  his  moral 
character,  even  bis  worst  enemies  have 
been  obliged  to  allow  that  it  was  unexcep* 
tionable.  Many  of  my  readers  will  per- 
haps smile  when  I  say  that  he  was  not  only 
a  sincere  but  a  zealous  Christian,  and  would 
willingly  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause ; 
vet  I  think  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and 
his  conduct  through  life,  and  especially  at 
his  death,  affords  irrefragable  proo£i  of  it- 
His  tenets,  indeed,  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  his  country,  but  though  he  re- 
jected many  of  the  doctrines,  he  admitted 
the  wh'>le  of  its  sublime  morality  and  its 
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divine  origin,  which,  in  mj  opinion  at 
leaat,  is  sufficient  to  constitate  a  true 
Chrirtian.  His  manners  were  perfectly 
simple  and  unaffected,  and  he  continued  all 
his  life  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child. 
Of  vanity  he  seems  to  have  possessed  more 
than  the  usual  share ;  but  perhaps  he  was 
ntber  deficient  in  pride. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  the  outset  of 
his  address  at  Birmingham^  landed 
Priestley  as  '  a  modest  man.'  With 
all  respect  to  so  great  an  authority, 
we  cannot  but  prefer  Dr.  Thomson's 
view  of  his  character.  Priestley 
was  not  ambitious,  not  haughty,  not 
perhaps  quite  sufficiently  careful  of 
his  own  reputation  among  men  in 
general ;  but  a  man  more  fully  and 
complacently  persuaded  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  abilities,  the  accu- 
racy of  his  judgment,  the  correctness 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  value  of  his 
services,  one  can  rarely  come  across 
in  the  paths  of  literature.  If  self- 
complacency  is  an  importantelement 
of  happiness,  Priestley  appears  to 
have  contributed  as  much  as  tnost 
men  to  his  own  enviable  state  of 
mind. 

After  all,  why  does  self-com- 
placency seem  contemptible?  At 
least  in  Priestley  it  was  better 
justified  than  in  most  notable  men. 
He  had  no  grave  faults,  and  he  per- 
formed great  services  to  his  age. 
He  was  honest  to  the  core,  and 


quick-witted  above  most;  his  lite- 
rary labours  were  above  the  average, 
and  his  scientific  discoveries  rank 
him  among  the  most  illustrious 
savans ;  he  was  philosopher,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  religious  be- 
liever; and  while  recognising  his 
own  worth,  he  did  not  hug  it  to  him- 
self in  an  egotistic  spirit,  but  very 
sincerely  regarded  his  whole  career 
as  a  divine  gifl^  a  divine  work,  a  part 
of  the  infinite  stream  of  that  all- 
embracing  necessity  which  made 
him  what  he  was,  working  above 
and  behind  the  human  delusion  of  a 
self- determining  will. 

His  statue  shines  clean  and  white, 
as  yet  unsoiled  by  Birmingham 
smoke;  and  while  for  the  moment 
public  attention  is  directed  to  the 
actual  life  of  the  man,  his  character 
stands  out  soHd  and  pure  and  shining 
upon  the  dark  background  of  a  half- 
forgotten  past.  THien  the  statue  is 
dimmed  by  soot  and  rain,  the  me- 
mory of  the  man  may  relapse  into 
that  semi-oblivion  from  which  he  has 
been  temporarily  summoned.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  our  retrospect  has  revealed 
a  brave  and  admirable  Englishman, 
of  whom  his  country  may  well  be 
proud,  whether  or  no  he  eventually 
gains  a  place  among  the  heroes  who 
enjoy  a  world-enduring  fame. 

F.  S.  T. 
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THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  SKETCHED  BY  NAPOLEON  HI. 


IN  the  dajs  when  the  Second 
Empire,  though  really  for  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  of  its  porten- 
tous decadence,  was  to  all  outward 
seeming  firmly  fixed,  and  when  its 
Chief,  though  checked  and  thwarted 
by  the  growing  Prussian  giant  who 
had  originally  courted  his  favours, 
bade  fair,  despite  the  '  black  spots ' 
visible  on  the  horizon,  to  run  on 
to  the  close  of  his  career  as  'the 
modem  Augustus,*  peacefully  and 
splendidly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
his  uncle,  there  was  started  in  Paris, 
with  the  title  of  the  Dix  Decembre,  a 
newspaper,  not  merely  undisguisedly 
Imperialist  in  tone,  but,  like  one  or 
two  others,  in  reality  entirely  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Em- 
peror; so  much  so  that  articles 
were  occasionally  inserted  proceed- 
ing directly  from  his  x)en.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  Empress,  which 
appeared  in  the  Dix  DScemhre  of 
December  15,  1868,  was  the  first  of 
these,  and  the  MS.  draft,  written 
entirely  in  the  Emperor*8  autography 
was  found  two  years  afterwards, 
when  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  in- 
stalled the  Provisional  Republican 
Government  in  possession  of  the 
Tuileries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
brief  sketch,  which  embodies  with 
its  necessary  artificiality  several 
touches  of  nature,  possesses  con- 
siderable interest.  The  following 
translation  has  been  made  as  lite' 
rally  as  possible. 

At  tbe  end  is  added  a  curious  il- 
lustrative reminiscence  of  the  Em- 
press in  youth  by  Washington 
Irving,  with  which  few  probably 
are  acquainted. 

The  Emfbess  Eugenie. 

To-morrow  is  the  /cfe-day  of  the 
Empress  !  The  occasion  is  appro- 
priate to  say  a  few  words  as  to  her. 
Spanish  by  birth,  and  daughter  of 
an  illustrious  patrician  family  {d^tme 


grande  famille  patricieniie)^  certain 
public  organs  endeavour  continually 
to  represent  her  as  imbued  with  the 
most  intolerant  religious  fiuiaticism, 
and  with  all  the  prejudices  of  aris- 
tocracy {de  tons  lea  prejuges  de  la 
noblesse).  It  is  hard  that,  placed 
on  one  of  the  grandest  thrones  of 
the  universe,  her  qualities  should  be 
thus  misconstrued.  A  short  sketch 
of  her  life  will  show  them  in  their 
true  light. 

The  father  of  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie was  the  Count  of  Montijo, 
one  of  those  rare  Spaniards  who, 
inspired  with  a  passionate  devotion 
for  the  Emperor  (Napoleon  I.),  fol- 
lowed him  through  all  his  wars. 
Acting  his  part  in  our  period  of 
reverse  no  less  than  in  that  of 
success,  covered  with  wounds,  he 
was  one  of  the  last  to  fire  off 
against  the  enemies  of  France  the 
cannon  of  the  Buttes  de  Chaumont. 
Withdrawing  into  private  life  at  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  he  preserved 
his  Napoleonic  sympathies,  and  his 
Liberal  ideas  drew  upon  him  per^ 
sccution  by  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 

In  1838  the  Countess  of  Mon- 
tijo came  to  Paris  with  her  two 
daughters,  to  place  them  in  a  great 
educational  establishment.  Pupil 
at  the  Sacre-Coeur,  she  who  was  to 
be  one  day  Empress  of  the  Freocb, 
and  who  was  spoken  of  then  as  the 
young  Countess  of  T^ba,  acquired, 
one  may  say,  the  French  language 
before  the  Spanish. 

A  few  years  later  the  Montijo 
family  returned  to  Spain,  where  the 
Count  died.  From  the  hands  of 
their  mother  the  two  girls  received 
the  finishing  touches  of  their  eda« 
cation,  and  their  introduction  to 
society. 

Those  who  visited  Madrid  at 
that  epoch  will  remember  that  hos- 
pitable salon,  which  the  foremost 
intellects  of  all  countries — diplo- 
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maiists,  men  of  letters,  or  aitists — 
seemed  to  create  into  a  rendez-vous. 
Everywhere  was  praised  the  sa- 
preme  distinction  with  which,  by 
her  esprit  and  her  afTabiiity,  the 
Coantess  of  Montijo  did  the  honours 
of  this  society,  of  which  her  two 
daughters  formed  the  ornament. 
The  elder  was  quickly  espoused  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  younger 
attracted  remark  by  the  most  lively 
graces  and  the  most  amiable  qua- 
lities of  the  heart.  Surrounded 
oflben  by  persons  whose  senti- 
ments were  those  of  a  period  passed 
away,  her  early  intelHgence  caused 
her  to  reject  many  of  their  ideas 
which  she  could  not  approve,  and, 
whether  influenced  by  the  sou- 
venirs of  the  years  she  had  passed 
with  her  fitther,  or  by  the  education 
she  had  received  in  France,  or  by  a 
natnral  enthusiasm  (entrainement)^ 
she  was  repeatedly  heard  to  sustain 
in  her  select  circle  the  cause  of 
progress  and  of  modern  ideas.  Her 
ardent  imagination  sought  an  ali- 
ment for  its  noble  aspirations  to- 
wards the  beautiful  and  the  usefol, 
and  often  she  has  been  known  to 
pass  hours  together  in  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Fourier.  Her  friends 
called  her,  smilingly,  la  Phalan- 
sterienne}  It  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  this  young  girl  of  eighteen 


preoccupied  to  such  a  degree  by 
these  social  problems,  and  seeming 
to  prepare  herself  by  such  medita. 
tion  for  some  high  and  mysterious 
destiny. 

A  curious  incident  of  her  life 
deserves  to  be  told.  Always  in- 
clined towards  those  who  suffer, 
interested  in  all  the  oppressed,  she 
nourished  a  secret  sympathy  for  the 
Prince  who,  victim  of  his  convic- 
tions, was  prisoner  at  Ham,  and 
with  her  young  voice  she  urged 
her  mother  to  go  and  carry  to  the 
captive  such  consolation  as  might 
be  possible.  The  Countess  of 
Montijo  had  decided,  it  is  said,  to 
undertake  this  pious  pilgrimage, 
when  her  object  was  suddenly 
turned  aside  by  unlooked-for  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  sorely-tried  Prince  (ce  Prince 
si  eprouve)  she  was  some  years  later 
herself  to  see — not  in  the  confine- 
ment of  a  dungeon,  but  raised  by 
national  acclamation  to  the  head  of 
a  great  State ;  she  was  to  exercise 
on  him  the  attractions  of  her  beauty, 
of  her  esprit  and  of  the  unsurpassed 
nobility  of  her  sentiments ;  she  was 
to  become  a  part  of  his  existence 
and  to  share  his  destiny. 

The  Countess  of  Teba  has  not 
disappeared  under  the  lustre  of  the 
diadem  of  France.     The  character 


>  Fonriei  and  his  Phalansterian  associations  being  now  of  bat  faded  fame,  probably 
for  the  general  reader  it  may  be  well  to  explain  briefly  that  in  his  system  of  philosophical 
education  one  of  the  chief  elements  (accompanied  by  others  of  the  wildest  nature)  was 
the  organisation  of  humankind  into  phalansUrM,  or  societies  of  common  toil,  having 
special  proTision  for  the  natural  aptitudes  of  each  individual.  In  the  words  of  an  acute 
observer*  the  late  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer,  in  his  work  on  France  (1836),  Fourier's  plan 
was  '  to  turn  the  natnral  propensities  of  men,  which  at  present  so  frequently  lead  them 
to  injure  each  other,  to  the  greatest  common  advantage.  His  plan  consists  chiefly  in 
making  employment  a  pleasure,  and  in  gratifying  our  favourite  inclinations  in  our  most 
aa«ful  pursuits.  Considering  toil  to  be  tedious  in  proportion  as  it  is  monotonous,  and 
that  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  humankind  is  versatility,  all  labour  is  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  erery  member  of  a  phalanttkre  is  to  be  educated  for  a  variety  of 
alternate  occupations.  Here,  too,  the  character  of  the  individual  is  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  economy  of  the  community  obtained ;  for  instance,  in  that  most  imponant  part 
of  existence  which  depends  on  the  kitchen,  instead  of  2,000  women  being  occupied  in 
cooking  the  dinners  of  2,000  husbands,  as  would  be  the  case  if  these  couples  were 
living  in  separate  cabins,  50  are  to  suflice  for  this  duty,  and  1950  remain  at  liberty  to 
do  anything  else/ 

These  were  the  ideas,  we  ma^  presume  therefore,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon's 
article  in  the  Dix  Decembre,  chimed  in  harmony  with  the  youthful  aspirations  for  good 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

YOL.  X.— NO.  LYIII.      NEW  SKEIKS.  H  H 
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of  the  Empress  still  remains  that  of 
a  lady  of  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  tastes.  After  her  visit  to 
the  cholera  patients  at  Amiens 
nothing  seemed  to  surprise  her 
more  than  the  mnrmur  of  applause 
which  everywhere  celehrated  her 
courageons  initiative;  she  was  in- 
deed at  last  distressed  hy  it. 

The  lot  of  all  classes  of  the  un- 
fortunate constantly  awakens  her 
especial  solicitude.  It  is  known 
with  what  efficacious  activity  she 
has  intervened  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  prisons  for  youthful 
offendera ;  in  the  labour  of  the  re- 
claiming and  charitable  societies. 
She  founded  the  Sodete  des  Frits  de 
VEnfance  au  Travail.  How  many 
generous  reforms  she  still  pursues 
with  a  marvellous  perseverance! 
One  finds  still  in  her  a  little  of  the 
young  FhaUmsterienne,  The  con- 
dition of  women  singularly  pre- 
occupies her ;  her  efforts  are  given 
to  the  elevation  of  her  sex ;  it  was 
she  who,  on  a  fitting  occasion, 
decorated  Bosa  Bonheur. 

In  two  instances,  during  the  war 
of  Italy,  and  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Emperor  to  Algeria,  she  has 
exercised  the  Regency.  One  knows 
with  what  moderation,  what  political 
tact  and  sentiment  of  justice. 

Believed  of  the  occupations  of 
duty  the  Empress  devotes  herself 
to  serious  studies  (jse  livre  aux 
lectures  les  plus  sSrieuses),  One 
may  say  that  there  is  no  economical 
or  financial  question  to  which  she 
is  a  stranger.  It  is  charming  to 
hear  her  discuss  with  the  most  com- 
petent men  these  difficult  problems, 
literature.  History,  and  Art  are 
also  frequently  the  subjects  of 
her  conversations.  At  Compiegne 
nothing  is  more  attractive  than  a 
tea-party  of  the  Empress  (ce  que 
Von  a{ppdle  un  the  de  Vlrwperairice). 

Surrounded  by  a  select  circle  she 
engages  with  equal  facility  in  the 


most  elevated  subjects  of  discussion 
or  the  most  &imiliar  questions  of 
interest.  The  freshness  of  ber 
powers  of  perception,  the  strength, 
the  boldness  even,  of  her  opinions  at 
once  impress  and  captivate.  Her 
mode  of  expressing  herself,  occa- 
sionally incorrect,  is  full  of  colour 
and  life  (iSon  langage^  qudqitefm 
incorrect^  est  plein  de  couteur  et 
de  mouvement).  With  astonishing 
power  of  exactness  in  conversations 
on  common  affairs,  she  rises  in 
remarks  on  mattera  of  state  or 
morality  to  a  pitch  of  real  eloquence. 

Pious  without  being  bigoted,  well 
informed  without  being  pedantic, 
she  talks  on  all  subjects  with  great 
nnconstraint  (abandon).  She,  per- 
haps, is  too  fond  of  discussion* 
(Peut-etre  ainte-UeUe  trap  la  dis- 
cussion). Very  sprightly  in  her 
nature,  she  often  lets  herself  be 
carried  away  by  her  feelings,  which 
have  more  than  once  excited  en- 
mities ;  but  her  exaggerations  have 
always  for  their  foundation  the  love 
of  good. 

Besides  the  intelligent  woman 
and  the  sovereign  prudent  and 
courageous,  it  remains  for  us  to 
show  the  mother,  full  of  solicitude 
and  tenderness  for  her  son. 

It  has  been  her  wish  for  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  receive  a  manly 
education.  She  causes  statements 
of  his  emplojments  to  be  tendered. 
to  her ;  she  follows  the  progress  of 
his  studies ;  she,  so  to  say,  assists 
day  by  day  in  the  development  of 
that  young  intelligence,  in  that 
growth  of  mental  power  which  in 
the  inheritor  of  so  high  a  fortune  is 
the  pledge  of  the  most  brilliant 
ftiture  career  (a  cetie  croissance  de 
V  esprit  qui  chez  Vheriiier  d'une  si 
haute  fortune  est  le  gage  du  plus 
hrillant  avenir), 

1  belieye  I  have  told  you  [wrote  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  his  niece,  Mn.  P.  tf- 
Irving,  on  Februaiy  28,  1853,  refeoijig  on 


*^  None  but  Cesar  himself  writing  of  his  spouse  would  have  ventured  to  put  in  this 
natve  little  touch  among  the  laudatozy  comments. 
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the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Eugenie  to  that  *  hospitable  salon'  in 
irhich  he  had  known  the  Empress  in  youth] 
that  I  knew  the  grand&ther  of  the  Empress 
—old  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  been 
American  Consul  at  Malaga.  I  passed  an 
erening  at  his  house  in  1827,  near  Adra,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  week  or 
two  after  I  was  at  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Count  T^ba,  at  Granada — a  gallant, 
intelligent  gentleman,  much  cut  up  in  the 
wars,  having  lost  an  eye,  and  being  maimed 
in  a  leg  and  hand.  His  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Eirkpatrick,  was  absent^  but  he  had 
a  family  of  little  girls,  mere  children,  about 
him.  The  youngest  of  these  must  have 
been  the  present  Empress.  Several  years 
afterwards,  when  I  had  recently  taken  up 
my  abode  in  Madrid,  I  was  invited  to  a 
grand  ball  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Montijo,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ion.  On 
my  maldng  my  bow  to  her,  I  was  surprised 
at  being  received  by  her  with  the  warmth 
and  eagerness  of  an  old  friend.  She  claimed 
me  as  the  friend  of  her  late  husbimd,  the 
Count  Tiba  (subsequently  Marquis  Mon- 
tijo), who,  she  said,  had  o^n  spoken  of  me 
with  the  greatest  regard.  She  took  me 
into  another  room  and  showed  me  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Count,  such  as  I  had  known  him, 
with  a  black  patch  over  one  eye.  She  sub- 
sequently introduced  me  to  the  little  girls 


I  had  known  at  Granada— now  fashionable 
belles  at  Madrid. 

After  this  I  was  frequently  at  her  house, 
which  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  capital. 
The  Countess  and  her  daughters  all  spoke 
English.  The  eldest  daughter  was  married 
whilst  I  was  in  Madrid  to  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  Berwick,  the  lineal  successor  to  the 
pretender  to  the  British  crown.  The  other 
now  sits  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Again,  on  the  28tli  ofMarch,i853, 
Irving  wrote  : 

Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Montijo, 
Emperor  ana  Empress  of  Frances-one  of 
whom  I  have  had  a  guest  at  my  cottage  on 
the  Hudson ;  the  other  whom,  when  a  child, 
I  have  had  on  my  knee  at  Ghmufida !  The 
last  I  saw  of  Eugenie  Montijo,  she  was  one 
of  the  reigning  belles  of  Madrid ;  and  she 
and  her  giddy  circle  had  swept  away  my 
charming  young  friend,  the  beautiful  and 

accomplished ,  into  their  career 

of  fashionable  dissipation.  Now  Eug^ie 
is  upon  a  throne,  and  .  a  voluntary 

recluse  in  a  convent  of  one  of  the  most 

rigorous  orders.    Poor !    Perhaps, 

however,  her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the 
happiest  of  the  two.  *  The  storm  with  her 
is  o*er,  and  she's  at  rest ;'  but  the  other  is 
launched  from  a  retumless  shore,  on  a 
dangerous  sea  infamous  for  its  shipwrecks. 

J.C. 
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FROM  INDIA  BY  THE  EUPHRATES  ROUTE. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Beown  Keek, 

FoBMKRLT  Harbour  Chaplain,  Bombay;   Mbhbbb  of  trb  Bombay  Branch  of  thr 
KoTAL  Abiatic  Socirty;  thr  Bombay  Gboorapuigal  Socirtt,  &c. 


r  spite  of  the  numerous  books  of 
tiuvel'  "which  the  present  cen- 
tury has  produced,  on  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  our  In- 
dian Empire,  much  misapprehen- 
sion exists  respecting  them,  as  was 
evidenced  in  the  debate  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament  on  the  4th  of 
April  of  last  year,  on  Colonel  Jen- 
kmson's  motion  for  a  'Euphrates 
Valley  Railway;'  a  proposal  which, 
notwithstanding  its  acknowledged 
importance  both  to  England  and 
India,  was  negatived  by  103  votes  to 
29.  Nor  did  the  comments  in  many 
of  the  journals  display  any  more  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
which,  though  it  may  slumber  for 
the  present^  will  assuredly  revive 
again  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways, existing  and  projected,  in 
Turkey,  Russia,  Persia,  and  India. 
Hence  a  few  notes  and  observations 
recently  made  en  route  from  India 
overland  to  Northern  Syria,  through 
lands  intended  to  be  crossed  by  the 
projected  railway,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable or  out  of  season. 


The  writer  left  Bombay  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  187 1,  by 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  s.s.  Ethiopiaj  Captain 
Sanders,  with  the  mails  for  Knr- 
rachee  and  the  Persian  Oulf.  A 
pleasant  trip  of  three  days  bionght 
us  to  the  improving  town  and  port 
of  Kurrachee,  whence  a  railway, 
which  has  been  open  for  several 
years  to  Kotree,  about  100  miles  up 
the  Indus,  opposite  Hyderabad,  wiU 
shortly  be  completed  to  Mooltan, 
in  the  Punjaub,  where  it  will  join 
the  lines  from  Calcutta,  thus  ren- 
dering, what  in  common  with  others 
I  have  endured,  the  tedious  and 
uncertain  baree  and  steamboat  na- 
vigation of  the  Indns,  lees  neces- 
sary, and  at  the  same  time  connect- 
ing the  Eastern  and  Western  porte 
of  India  by  railway  lines  running 
through  the  populous  North  and 
North-West  provinces,  just  as  Bom- 
bay  and  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras, are  connected  by  lines  through 
central  India.^ 

After  leaving  Kurrachee,  the 
steamer  called  at  Muscat^  Bunder 


>  Among  the  works  alluded  to  may  be  named  those  of  Rich,  J.  S.  Backingham,  Bnrck- 
hardt,  Lajaid,  Kawlinson,  Dr.  Woolf,  Botta,  Charles  Tezier,  Colonel  Chesney,  Palffxare, 
Robinson,  Porter,  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  Burton,  and  others.  With  these  it  is  exoeedingly 
interesdnff  to  compare  the  statements  made  by  earlier  travellers,  as  Beijamin  of  Tudela, 
Maundreu,  and  others,  respecting  the  same  countries,  as  contained  in  the  first  rolume  of 
Bohn's  AnHquarian  lAbraryt  *  Euly  Trayels  in  Palestine.' 

NoTB. — It  may  be  observed  here  that  most  of  the  maps  of  Turkey  are  extremely  inac- 
curate. On  some  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  wrongly  placed  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Bahr  el  Nedjif,  a  lake  more  than  fifty  miles  long,  and  the  rirer  Hindiyeh,  an  out- 
break of  the  Euphrates  to  the  north  of  Nedjif.  and  the  greater  and  lesser  ^b  are  not 
marked,  while  towns  and  cities  are  placed  miles  out  of  their  true  position.  The  beet 
English  map  by  far  of  Asiatic  Turkey  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  Hughes's  Turkey 

blir  '  ■    " 


in  AMf  published  by  Philips  in  his  series  of  travelling  maps,  price  5s.  6d.  in  cloth  < 
The  managers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  when  the  public  subscriptions  shall 
hare  enabled  them  to  complete  their  survey,  will  doubtless  five  us  what  has  long  been 
mudi  needed— a  full  and  accurate  map  of  that  most  interesting  part  of  Syria,  known  as 
the  Holy  Land,  lying  between  the  rivers  Rinocolura  and  Orontes,  and  extending  inland 
about  100  miles. 

*  Considerably  more  than  5,000  miles  of  connected  railways  will  then  be  open  and 
available  for  strategical  and  commercial  purposes  in  our  Lidian  Empire,  at  a  cost  of 
over  ninety  miUions  sterling.  Indeed,  upwards  of  6,000  miles  are  opened  already,  but  they 
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Abbafi,  lan^  and  one  or  two 
smaller  trading  ports,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  week  brongbt  ns  to 
Bnahire,  tbe  cbief  port  of  Persia. 
Here,  tbongh  tbe  famine  was  tben 
raging,  and  tlie  dead  and  dying 
bestrewed  the  narrow  Btreets,^  were 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  ships  in 
the  roadstead,  of  which  one  be- 
longed to  the  English  navy,  two 
to  the  Bombay  marine,  the  rest 
being  merchant  vessels.  One  of 
Grey,  Dawes,  &  Co.'s  (of  Austin 
Friars,  London)  new  line  of 
through  steamers,  vid  the  Snez 
Canal,  viz.  the  Shiraz,  was  leaving 
her  moorings  as  we  anchored. 

Boshire  is  said  to  have  had  for- 
merly a  population  of  80,000  souls ; 
but  wars  and  famines  have  re- 
duced it  probably  below  a  tenth 
of  this  number;  though,  if  the 
projected  enterprises  of  the  Shah 
for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  Persia,  by  irriga- 
tion works,  railways,  public  roads, 
and  factories  have  but  a  measure 
of  success,  this  port  will  probably 
rise  again  to  more  than  its  former 
prosperity  and  importance.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Armenians, 
by  &r  the  most  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  Christians  in 
Persia,  have  a  small  church  here, 
in  which  permission  was  readily 
accorded  to  hold  an  English  ser- 
vice. And  not  a  few  of  the  English 
dead  repose  in  the  Christian  euclo- 
STire  around  its  walls.  After  a 
stay  of  nearly  a  fortnight,  a 
night's  steaming  (by  Grey,  Dawes, 
&  Co.'b  S.S.  BaghdaJiy  Captain  Tem- 
pleman)  brought  us  from  Bushire 
to  Fon,  a  telegraph  station  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  as 
the  combined  rivers  Euphrates  and 


Tigris  are  here  called.  Kowheit,  a 
viUage  and  bay  a  few  miles  to  the 
south,  is  spoken  of  as  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  which  has  long  been 
projected  to  connect  the  Mediterra* 
nean  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  line  about  850  miles  long,  and 
costing  from  8,oooL  to  io,ooo2.  per 
mile,  or  an  outlay  of  8^  millions 
sterling,  would  suffice  to  shorten, 
the  voyage  to  India  by  a  week  xbi 
time  and  by  1,000  miles  in  length — 
a  sum  which  cannot  be  thought 
large  when  we  can  expend  90  mil- 
lions in  a  Crimean  war,  and  10^ 
millions  on  an  expedition  to  Abys- 
sinia.^ 

A  day  and  night  steaming  in  the  > 
river,  and  we  anchored  early  next 
morning  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
which,  at  high  water  only,  is  naviga-  - 
ble  for  native  craft  to  Busrah  or- 
Bussorah,  a  famous  city  about  two» 
miles  to  the  west.  A  Turkish  man-^ 
of- war  and  a  few  river  steamers  and 
sailing-vessels  lay  in  the  river, 
which  is  here  little  short  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There 
is  also  a  small  company  of  soldiers, 
or  armed  police,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  and  near  the  large  custom- 
house. But  the  forces  would  seem 
to  be  too  small  or  inefficient  for 
security,  as  the  mail-steamer  Oaah^ 
mere^  of  the  British  India  Company, 
was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  while 
at  anchor  in  the  night,  by  armed 
pirates,  shortly  after  I  left. 

In  Bussorah  there  are  said  to  be 
from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants, 
though  in  the  ancient  city,  which 
exists  in  ruins  about  two  miles 
further  west,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Khalifa 
100,000  .  inhabitants,  with   a    con- 


are  not  eontiniiotiB  on  the  north  and  north-west.  The  average  net  payment  on  the 
capital  for  the  whole  is  only  about  3^  per  cent.  The  Gt)vemment  make  up  to  the  share- 
holders the  rest  of  the  guaranteed  5  per  cent. 

'  The  strenuous  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Col.  Fellv,  and  those  who  assisted  in  ad- 
ministering the  Eogltsh  Relief  Fund,  were  utterly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  distress, 
which  must  have  been  a  bitter  trial  to  the  few  Europeans. 

*  See  a  pamphlet  on  7^  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  by  W.  F.  Andrew.  London : 
1870. 
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siderable  trade  from  the  rivers  to 
the  Gxdf  and  Arabia.  There  is  an 
English  Vioe-Oonsal  in  the  town, 
and  a  few  English,  ^Armenian,  and 
Jewish  trading-houses ;  and  English 
piece-goods  and  other  European 
articles  may  be  seen  in  the  well- 
stodced  and  bnsy,  but  dir<y,  bazars. 
But  its  exports  and  imports,  so  far 
as  at  present  ascertained,  scarcely 
rise  above  half  a  million  sterling,  the 
exports  conQistingprincipallyof  dates, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance  for 
many  miles  beside  the  river,  and 
hides  brought  from  Baghdad  and 
other  parts  of  the  interior. 

Owing  to  irregularities  in  the 
Tigris  or  Dijleh^  as  this  river  is 
called  by  the  Turks,  from  three  to 
five  days  are  occupied  by  the  river 
steamers  (of  which  there  are  two 
English  and  four  or  five  Turkish) 
in  going  from  Busrah  to  Baghdad, 
a  distance  of  about  250  miles ;  and 
more  than  as  many  weeks  have  been 
occupied  by  steamers  in  ascending 
the  Euphrates  to  Ealah-Balis,  a 
little  more  than  a  day's  ride  from 
Aleppo,  and  a  distance  of  some  600 
miles  f)rom  Busrah. 

The  voyage  from  Busrah  to  Bagh- 
dad lies  through  one  of  the  richest 
alluvial  valleys  in  the  world,  if  we 
regard  the  soil  only,  which  greatly 
resembles  that  of  Egypt,  but  not 
one-tenth  of  it  is  cultivated ; 
though,  wherever  this  is  the  case, 
and  due  attention  is  given  to  irri- 
gation, rich  crops  are  produced,  and 
abundance  of  dates,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  &o.  Wild  boars,  lions,  fran- 
•colins,  and  smaller  game  abound 
in  some  parts.  A  few  viUages 
«xist  here  and  there,  and  mounds, 
the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  be- 
<x>me  increasingly  numerous  on 
approaching  Baghdad.  Twenty 
xniles  below  this  city,  on  the  east  of 
the  Tigris,  is  a  magnificent  arch 
100  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fa9ade  of  a  palace  of  burnt  brick 
283  feet  long,  the  former  residence 


of  Shapoor  at  Ctesiphon,  the  win- 
ter capital  of  the  ancient  Sassa- 
nian  monarchs.^  Mounds  of  earth 
and  unbumt  brick  20  to  30  feet 
high  still  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  city  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
royal  gardens.  Two  or  three  old 
tombs,  which  serve  as  huts,  a  ievr 
Arab  tents,  and  a  fbw  badly-cul- 
tivated patches  of  ground,  are  all 
the  civilisation  at  present  to  be 
seen  there;  though,  according  to 
GKbbon,  when  Julian  retreated  from 
this  (to  him)  impregnable  city,  in 
A.D.  363,  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  souls.  Julian  wisely 
cautioned  his  troops  against  par- 
taking too  freely  of  the  abundance 
of  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  provision 
to  be  found  in  the  nei^bonrhood. 
On  the  opposite  or  west  bank  similar 
mounds  mark  the  site  of  Seleuda,  the 
renowned  capital  of  the  Seleucidss, 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A 
solitary  building,  erected  by  the 
Turks  (for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  cleaning  the  saltpetre  which 
effloresces  from  the  ground  in  many 
places  till  it  looks  like  a  fall  of 
snow),  is  the  only  indication  of 
modem  civilisation  on  the  site  of 
what  is  said  to  have  been  the  flou- 
rishing home  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  both  these  cities  were 
lar^ly,  if  not  wholly,  built  of  ma- 
terials from  ancient  Babylon,  and 
that  both  these  capitals  flourished 
many  centnries  after  the  latter  city 
was  overthrown  and  ruined.  The 
canal  by  whidi  Julian's  fleet  came 
from  Babylon  to  Seleucia  and 
Gtesiphon,  i.e.  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  is  now  filled  up, 
and  looks  much  like  an  ancient 
turnpike  road  with  banks  on  either 
side.  Indeed,  marks  of  such  canals 
abound  here,  and  may  be  traced 
for  miles ;  whilst  the  rich  but  nn- 
cultivated  plain  is  strewn  with 
mounds   of  rubbish    and    pottery^ 


*  See  Rich's  Travels  in  Metopotamia  for  de:tcription  and  measurement  of  this  rain. 
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and  is  destitate  alike  of  hoiises, 
roads,  fences,  or  canals  ;  except  in 
a  few  spots  near  villages  on  the 
river  Tigris,  and  on  approaching 
Baghdad,  where  the  cultivation 
becomes  continuous. 

Baghdad,  with  its  ancient  walls, 
domes,  minars,  quays,  palaces,  its 
gardens  of  pomegranates,  oranges, 
lemons,  groves  of  date-palms,  and 
two  bridges  of  boats,  still  presents 
a  fine  and    attractivid  appearance, 
though   the  city  is  much  less  in 
extent,   as  the  ruins  on  the  west 
indicate,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Khaiifs.   The  total  population  of 
the  city  was  estimated  some  time 
ago  at  1 50,00a,  including  the  suburbs 
of  Eathemaine  and   Athum.*     Of 
these  about  25,000  were  Jews,  about 
5,000  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Boman 
Catholic    Christians,    and     a    few 
English,  French,  and  Austrian  sub- 
jects, who  are  engaged  in  mercan. 
tile  affairs,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
Turkish  Gt>vemment.     All  sects  of 
religion   have   here,  in   theory  at 
least,  full  toleration.     The  bazars, 
several  of  which  have  been  lately 
rebuilt  by  enterprising  Jews,   are 
of  hewn    stone    and  arched,  and 
are  amongst  the    finest  and  best 
stocked  in  the  East,  all  kinds  of 
European  and  Asiatic  merchandise 
being   obtainable  in    them.      And 
there  is  a  very  considerable  caravan 
trade  with  northern  Persia,  Mosul, 
and  all  parts  of  the  interior ;  while 
pilgrimages  of  Shia  Moahma  ^  from 
In£a,  Persia,  and  Khoordistan,  to 
the  Shia  shrines  of  Kerbela  and 
Net^ii^  or  Ali,  bring  large  numbers 
of  visitors  to  the  city.    It  is  esti. 
mated  that  from  60,000  to  80,000 
pilgrims  annually  visit  the  shrines 
of  Kerbela  and  Nedjif  alone.    To 
one  of  the  least  popular  of  these, 
Kathemaine,  a  suburb  of  Baghdad, 
about  four  miles  to  the  north-west, 
the  enterprising  governor,  Midhat 


Pasha,  laid  down  a  tramway  a  few 
years  ago,  which  was  worked  for 
some  time  bysteam,  until,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  engines  broke 
down,  and  it  was  then  worked  by 
horses,  and  so  continues.  But  the 
carriages  were  crowded  with  pas^ 
sengers  any  hour  of  the  day.  The 
same  enterprising  pasha  also  pro- 
jected a  joint-stock  railway  to 
Kerbela,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
west,  but  political  jealousy  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  it  is  said,  stopped 
the  project. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  influ* 
ence  of  Colonel  Herbert,  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Consul- Qeneral  at 
Baghdad,  who  obtained  for  me  a 
first-class  teskirehf  or  passport,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  a  most  inter- 
esting tour  of  about  200  miles 
in  Mesopotamia  to  Kerbela,  Nedjif, 
KufiB^  Kifl,  and  the  Birs  Nimroud, 
on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
thence  to  Hillah  and  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  on  the  east.  At  all  these 
places  I  was  received  with  marks 
of  the  highest  respect  and  atten- 
tion, and  was  furnished  by  the 
local  authorities  with  an  escort  as 
a  guard  of  honour  and  protec- 
tion against  the  Arabs,  and  to 
show  me  the  chief  objects  of  in- 
terest. The  population  of  Kerbela, 
which  is  situate  on  the  Hooseinia 
Canal — the  jugular- vein  of  the  city 
— fiifteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  estimated  at  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  still  increasing 
in  size,  new  streets  being  laid  out 
and  in  process  of  construction  out- 
side the  walls.  While  at  I^edjif, 
or  Meshed  Ali,  a  city  about  foriy 
miles  farther  south,  near  the  lake, 
or  Bahr^eUNedjif^  from  25,000  to 
30,000  souls  are  found,  and  at 
times  throngs  of  pilgrimB;  and 
around  both  cities  are  extensive 
and  rapidly  increasing  Shia  burial- 
grounds.*    But,  though  neither  the 


'  From  the  2ioraht  a  QoTemment  newspaper  of  Baghdad,  of  March  1869. 

*  The  adherents  of  Ali  and  Hoosein — the  Turks  are  8unnia,  and  follow  the  loading 
of  Omar. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mother  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  died  during  his 
recent  absence  in  Europe,  gave  direction  for  the  interment  of  her  body  at  Ne<yif. 
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slirmes  of  Hoosein  nor  Ali,  or  the 
cemeteries  around  them,  may  be  of 
mnch  interest  to  the  man  of  com- 
merce,  the  fact  that  in  the  bnsj 
bazars  of  these  cities  English  piece 
goods  and  cutlery,  English  and 
Swedish  lucifer-matches,  Fi^nchand 
Grerman  goods,  Swiss  watches,  and 
even  American  clocks,  are  found,  is 
one  to  which  he  will  not  be  in* 
different.  The  people  place  an  ad- 
ditional value  on  whatever  is*  bought 
in  these  sacred  cities. 

Prom  Nedjif  we  rode  eastward 
about  an  hour  to  Kufa,  the  first 
capital  of  the  Khalifs,  of  which 
little  now  remains  but  heaps  of 
bricks,  a  large  serai,  and  a  village 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  near 
the  river  Hindiyeh,  an  outbreak  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  west,  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  barges  laden  with 
timber,  bricks,  and  passen^rs  to 
navigate.  We  sailed  up  this  about 
eight  or  ten  miles  to  Kifl,  or  EzekiePs 
Tomb,  sending  our  horses  over  the 
ferry  and  swampy  lands  with  the 
men,  while  we  took  the  baggage  by 
native  boat.  Kifl  is  a  viBage  of 
about  sixty  families,  mostly  Jews, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  pilgrimage 
from  Baghdad,  the  Jews  believing 
that  Ezekiel  the  Prophet  was  buried 
in  the  mosque  near  the  river,  where 
hie  tomb  is  still  shown  who  '  pro- 
phesied among  the  captives  by  the 
river  Ghebar.'  We  stayed  here  till 
morning,  when  we  left  for  Hillah, 
halting  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
the  sl^pendous  mountain-like  ruin 
of  Birs  Nimroud,  which  had  been 
in  sight  several  days,  and  is  about 
three  hours'  ride,  or  half-way  from 
Kifl  to  Hillah.  This  mound  'is  well 
described  by  Bich,  is  about  200  feet 
high,  with  a  mass  of  brickwork 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher,  and 
a  larger  and  somewhat  lower  mass 
of  vitrified  brick ;  the  rest  is  earth 


or  rubbish ;  the  length  is  about  100 
yards,  and  the  breadth  rather  less. 
A  longer  and  lower  mound  lies  to 
the  eastward  ^  of  the  huge  mass  of 
ruin  which  early  travellers  regarded 
as  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Some  of  the 
sunburnt  bricks  contain  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  arrow-headed 
characters,  bat  these,  it  is  thought, 
were  additions  by  that  monarch  to 
some  earlier  building.  Other  heaps 
or  teU  are  scattered  around,  and 
large  swamps  to  the  north-west  ex- 
tend for  several  miles.  The  soil  is 
partly  cultivated,  but  from  salty 
efflorescence  is  less  productive  thnn 
near  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  very 
fertile.  I  saw  one  or  two  plots  of 
cotton  only,  near  Kifl  ;  but  though 
the  soil  looks  suitable,  the  late  Mr. 
Christian  A.  Bassam,  then  English 
Vice-Consul  at  Mosul,  told  me  that 
cotton  grown  here  is,  from  some 
unknown  reason — probably  bad 
seed — ^not  so  good  as  that  around 
Mosul  and  Diarbekir,  which  is  very 
near  to  the  northern  limit  of  cotton 
culture,  which  in  America  is  38®  N. 
Should,  however,  the  cnltare  im- 
prove, there  is  certainly  a  vast 
breadth  of  fine  alluvial  soil  in  old 
Chaldea  for  future  cotton-planters, 
though  this  soil  probably  from  the 
abundance  of  silica  it  contains,  is 
said  to  be  most  favourable  to  tlie 
growth  of  wheat,  and  might  be 
made  a  most  valuable  source  of 
supply. 

fVom  the  Birs  Nimroud  to  Hillah 
is  a  ride  of  about  four  hours.  All 
distances  here  are  measured  by  Ume 
rather  than  Bpace,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  India  and  Persia.  Mnch  conse- 
quently depends  upon  good  or  bad 
roads,  which  may  serve  to  account 
for  variations  in  the  parasang  or 
sahatj  the  Persian  or  Turkish  hour, 
which  rarely  exceeds  three-and-half 
miles.  At  Hillah,  a  town  of  perhaps 


'  There  is  a  typographical  error  in  Mr.  Layanrs  book,  Bahylon  and  Nmevek,  abridged 
edit.  1867,  which  pUces  the  lower  mound  on  the  west  of  tlie  Birs  Nimroud  instend  of 
the  east,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  my  pocket  compa&s  indicated ;  so,  too,  the  fioglish 
Qoyemment  map  at  Baghdad. 
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20,000  inhabitants,  we  were  conr- 
teonsly  received  by  the  Governor, 
and  stayed  the  night.  This  town  is 
mnch  of  it  built  from  the  rnins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  it  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Phrat  or 
Euphrates,  a  bridge  of  boats  con- 
necting the  two  sides.  Walls  of 
sun-dried  brick  enclose  the  city, 
which  is  entered  by  gates  east  and 
west.  These  are  shut  at  dark,  and 
opened  at  daybreak.  There  are 
good  Turkish  baths,  commodious 
serais,  and  an  electrio  telegraph 
office  in  the  town ;  but  the  buildings 
are  mostly  inferior  to  those  of 
Kerbela  or  Nedjif.  We  started  at 
six  next  morning,  making  our  way, 
with  some  others,  out  by  a  breach 
in  the  wall  near  the  river,  as  the 
janitor  was  not  yet  awake.  The 
route  to  the  n.e.  for  Baghdad 
passes  about  half  a  mile  or  more  to 
the  s.E.  of  the  principal  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon;  and  we  conse^ 
qnently  made  a  slight  detour  in 
order  to  visit  and  ascend  the  chief 
mounds  or  iels,  Amran,  Kasr,  and 
Tel  Babel.  These  are  all  enormous 
mounds  varying  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  in  length  and  from 
130  to  150  feet  in  height ;  the  last 
named  being  the  highest,  and  the 
bricks  and  reeds  in  the  walls  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The 
piece  of  ruin  on  the  Kasr  is  ap- 
parently less  than  half,  or  even  a 
fourth,  of  the  size  it  was  when 
sketched  by  Layard  twenty  years 
ago;  and  the  solitary  Gasuaiina  tree 
is  nearly  if  not  wholly  dead,  though 
a  few  offshoots  of  it  survive  in  the 
Residency  Garden  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish graveyard  at  Baghdad,  planted 
by  Colonel  Herbert.  A  carved  lion 
about  ten  feet  long  is  turned  over 
in  a  hole  about  twenty  feet 
deep;  and  on  Amran  is  a  deep 
well  and  the  tomb  whence  the 
mound  takes  its  name.  There  are 
a  few  dates  cultivated  below  the 
ruins  near  tbe  river,  which  seems 
once  to  have  run  between  the  prin- 
cipal mounds.    A  fe  w  sheep  or  goats 


were  pasturing  in  the  gardens,  and 
a  couple  of  Arabs  were  collecting 
bricks  from  the  ruins,  whence  the 
foxes  or  jackals  sneaked  off  uneasily 
in  different  directions  at  our  ap« 
proach;  while,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  east,  west,  south  and 
north,  may  be  seen  scores  of  mounda 
denoting  ruined  towns  or  villages, 
or  the  traces  of  driedup  canals. 
The  once  million-peopled  city  ia 
literally  *  without  an  inhabitant, 
and  her  cities  are  a  desolation  and 
a  wilderness ; '  though  from  the 
abundance  of  water  at  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  fertile  soil  should 
not  bo  as  productive  as  that  of 
Egypt ;  and  I  question  whether  th& 
canals  would  require  to  be  so  deep 
as  in  the  latter  country  to  irrigate 
some  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  make  the  country 
like  a  fertile  garden,  as  it  must  have 
been  in  ancient  days. 

A  short  stay  in  Baghdad  sufficed 
to  prepare  for  the  journey  to  Mosul. 
The  route  of  the  Turkish  post  which 
lies  east  of  tho  Tigris  was  that  taken, 
and  the  Shammar  Arabs  being  in 
disorder,  a  mounted  guard  of  four 
armed  horsemen  accompanied  me. 
The  distance  is  about  100  milea 
direct,  but  nearly  300.  or  loo 
sahat  or  hours,  of  three  miles 
each,  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  gon& 
over,  to  accomplish  the  journey. 
The  route  is  the  same  as  that  tra- 
Tersed  by  Xenophon  and  the  10,000 
Greeks,  and  is  swampy  and  heavy 
in  winter  and  spring  (so  that  our 
horses  fell  many  times  in  crossing 
the  plains),  and  in  parts  where 
tho  Jebel  Hamrines  are  crossed 
it  is  mountaiaous;  and  one  is. 
disposed  to  consider  it  infinitely 
to  that  leader's  credit  that  he 
brought  any  of  his  army  to  the 
Euxine  alive.  A  few  towns,  cities, 
and  large  villages  are  passed  ;  one  of 
which,  Arbola,  on  the  borders  of 
Khoordistan,  where  Alexander  de- 
feated Darius,  is  still  an  important 
station ,  and  like  Kerkook,  Sevrek, 
and  Aleppo  Forts  is  built  on  an  arti* 
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ficial  monnd  and  fortified.  In  places 
on  the  route  irrigation  is  carried  on 
as  in  Persia  by  canals  nnderground ; 
but  agricnltnre  is  still  in  a  low 
state,  the  land  being  rested  two  or 
three  years  between  the  wheat 
crops  to  recover  itself,  instead  of 
being  manured  with  the  filth  which 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  ex- 
hale pestilence  around  every  town 
and  village.  Palm-trees  cease  to 
appear  a  little  north  of  Baghdad, 
and  an  occasional  olive-tree  is  seen. 
The  lesser  and  greater  Zab,  both 
rather  formidable  rivers  in  win- 
ter, are  crossed,  the  former  by 
fording  and  the  latter  by  ferry, 
before  reaching  Mosul.  The  ruins 
of  old  Nineveh  are  also  passed. 
They  extend  from  Nimroud,'^  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Mosul,  to 
Khorsabad,  a  large  mound  nearly 
as  far  north,  the  principal  mound 
being  Koyunjik,  east  of  Mosul, 
beside  the  Khauser,  a  stream 
that  flows  into  the  Tigris  a  little 
above  the  bridge  of  boats.  Several 
villages  are  scattered  among  the 
ruins,  and  at  Jonah's  tomb  is  a 
considerable  settlement.  The  place 
cazmot,  like  Babylon,  be  called  de- 
solate and  'without  inhabitants,' 
but  it  is  an  *  abode  of  the  bittern,* 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  *  pools  of 
water  and  folds  of  flocks.' 

The  mound  of  Koyunjik  and  some 
few  others  have  been  lately  reopened 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  as  explorer 
for  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  some 
other  arrow-headed  records,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  found  by  Botta, 
Layard,  and  BAwlinson,  have  lately 
been  obtained.  This  mound  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  Palace  of 
Sennacherib.  Two  winged  bulls 
and  an  eagle-headed  image,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  were  standing  in 
an  opening  of  another  mound  a  mile 
farther  north. 


Mosul,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  is  sometimes  called  the 
western  suburb  of  Nineveh,  but  no 
antiquities  indicate  this.  The  city 
contains,  according  to  Mr.  G.  A. 
Bassam,  about  80,000  souls,  of 
whom  about  a  fourth  are  Christians 
of  the  Chaldee,  Syrian,  and  Boman 
rites,  and  about  200  Protestants. 
The  Chaldee  Patriarch,  Yusnf  Udu, 
Bishop  Elias,  and  several  other 
bishops  reside  here;  and  both  here 
and  in  Baghdad  efforte  are  made  to 
revive  education;  as  the  result  in 
many  instances  of  the  example  of 
the  American  missionaries,  who 
have  here  a  small  church  and 
school,  and  who  have  given  a  great 
impulse  to  education  in  many  parts 
of  Turkey,  and  promoted  religious 
toleration  and  liberty.  There  is  a 
trade  in  oil,  gall-nuts,  grain,  hides, 
and  cotton ;  the  latter  being  woven, 
both  here  and  in  Diarbekir,  into  a 
coarse  fabric,  very  unlike  the  mnslin^ 
or  Mosul  linen,  to  which  the  city 
gives  name.  But  the  coarse  material, 
owing  to  its  strength  and  durability, 
is,  I  was  told,  much  preferred  by 
the  Khoords  and  other  natives  to 
the  finer  European  textures. 

A  railway  was  talked  of  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  vid  Diarbekip 
and  Erzeroum  to  Trebizond,  or  some 
other  port  on  the  Black  Sea;  and 
Mr.  B>assam  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  it,  if  the  line  item  Syria 
and  the  Gulf  were  not  carried 
out,  which  he  thought  would  be 
an  advantage  alike  to  Turkey  and 
England. 

The  route  for  Syria  lies  east  of 
the  Tigris  for  nearly  100  miles,  to 
Bezabde  [or  Jezireh],  an  island  in 
the  Tigris,  where  it  crosses,  and 
ascends  the  tableland  to  the  west. 
This  detour  is  rendered  necessary 
to  avoid  contests  with  the  Shammar 
Arabs,  who  at  times  carry  matters 


"  Not  to  be  mistaken  with  Bire  Nimroud  s.w.  of  Hillah,  near  old  Babylon.  The 
Arabs  and  other  natives  call  several  ancient  and  conspicuous  ruins  '  Nimroud ' — ^the 
castle  at  Orfa,  and  I  believe  some  others,  probably  from  the  'mighty  hunter'  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis. 
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with  a  high  hand  west  of  Mosnl. 
Before  reaching  Jezireh  the  ronto  is 
exceedingly  mountainonB,  and  a  fine- 
wooded  pass  is  entered  two  hours  be- 
£)re  reaching  Zakoo.  A  day's  march 
west  of  Jezireh,  Nisibis  is  reached, 
now  a  dirty  village,  on  a  rich  plain. 
Formerly  this  was,  according  to 
Gibbon,  a  city  that  could  resist  a 
six  months'  siege,  and  *  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  the  Roman  power  in 
the  East.'  A  soKtary  ruin  of  three 
or  four  ancient  columns,  and  a  few 
mounds  on  which  wheat  was  growing 
green,  were  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
*  the  important  city  '  which  Jovian 
was  justly  reproached  for  having 
yielded  to  Sapor.  The  plain  thence 
to  Mardin,  a  city  of  about  22,000 
inhabitants,  on  a  mountain  pass 
1,200  feet  high,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Baghdad 
pashalik,  is  better  cultivated  and 
grows  excellent  wheat.  Indeed 
Qie  Rev.  Mr.  Andress,  one  of  the 
American  missionaries,  of  Mardin, 
remarked  to  me  that  these  plains  are 
80  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  that,  if  properly  cultivated, 
they  might  supply  the  wants  of 
half  Europe.  Captain  Jones  has 
well  described  this  pashalik  as  *  a 
large  and  profusely  watered  tract 
of  country,  ranging  over  nearly  five 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  enclosing  an  area  of  available 
soil,  which  I  compute  at  50,000 
square  miles.'^'  Yet,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  Dr.  Caldbeck,  Civil 
Surgeon  at  Baghdad,  it  contains  an 
estimated  population  of  only  one 
millionv  though  formerly  one  of  the 
most  populous  regions  of  the  globe. 
On  several  of  the  treeless  plains 
hundreds  of  mound-like  ruins  exist, 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  towns  or 


villages.  Prom  one  of  these  mounds 
I  counted  sixty  on  looking  around, 
and  Mr.  Layard  speaks  of  having 
counted  a  hundred.** 

The  journey  from  Mardin,  n.w. 
to  the  fine  old  walled  city  of 
Diarbekir,  is  over  a  hilly  tract 
producing  valonia  oak  and  excellent 
vines.  In  places  silk  and  cotton 
are  cultivated,  the  latter  for  local 
use.  Near  Diarbekir  are  some  iron 
mines  but  little  worked;  though 
in  that  city  (which  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  being  the 
capital  of  a  small  pashalik)  there 
are  excellent  bazars  and  a  business 
air  that  one  do^s  not  expect  so  far 
from  the  sea.  There  is  an  export 
trade  of  wool,  grain,  fruit,  and  olive 
oil,  but  the  trade  would  doubtless 
greatly  increase  by  increased  faci- 
lities  of  transit.  There  are  some 
fine  mosques  and  churches,  and 
about  12,000  Christians,  1,000  ot 
whom  are  Protestants,  for  whom, 
partly  by  English  subscriptions,  a 
new  and  elegant  church  has  been 
erected,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boya- 
jean  and  an  assistant. 

A  few  days'  ride  over  hills  and 
plains,  partly  covered  with  snow  in 
the  middle  of  March,  brought  us  to 
Orfa,  with  its  vineyards,  hills,  and 
iruins.  This  city  was  long  mis- 
takenly regarded  by  some  as  the 
ancient  JJr  of  the  Ghaldees,  though 
it  is  the  Edessa  of  Church  history.'* 
It  contains  about  25,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a  thriving  city.  From 
8,000  to  10,000  are  Christians  oi 
the  Greek  and  Syrian  rites,  and 
they  expressed  great  interest  for 
their  brethren  of  Malabar  in  India, 
fi?om  whom  they  claim  a  common 
origin  from  St.  Thomas,  who  visited 
King  Abgarus  on  his  way  to  India. 


•*  "Bombay  Government  JReporfs, 

"  The  deBtmction  of  the  popuUeion  has  not  been  altogether  the  work  of  modern 
times  or  of  the  present  Turkish  Government ;  Tamerlnne  destroyed  more  than  a  million 
lires  in  his  marches,  and  the  Great  Plague  of  1773  carried  off,  it  is  reported,  more  than 
two  millions. 

"  The  ancient  Ur  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Mound  or  Tell  of  Mugheir, 
about  150  miles  below  Hillah,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which,  though  now  100  miles 
from  the  sea,  was  probably  on  the  shore  in  ancient  times. 
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Indastry  is  certainly  improving  in 
and  aronnd  Orfa,  and  the  vineyards 
have  much  extended  for  three  or 
four  years  past.  There  are  two 
churches  and  congregations  with 
schools  of  Reformed  Christians,  one 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abohyatian, 
and  also  very  fair  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  churches  ;  the 
result,  I  was  told,  of  schools  first 
opened  by  Protestant  missionaries 
from  America,  who  have  awakened 
a  general  revival  of  education  among 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

Berejik  with  perhaps  8,000, 
Severek  with  6,000,  and  Nezib 
with  2,000  inhabitants,  are  towns 
passed  on  the  way  to  Aleppo ;  vines, 
olives,  and  wheat  being  the  chief 
objects  of  culture  ;  but  in  places 
sheep  are  extensively  kept,  and 
wool  is  exported. 

Aleppo,  the  commercial  capital  of 
Northern  Syria,  contains  about 
120,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
30,000  are  Christians,  and  from 
6,000  to  8,000  Jews.  The  latter 
have  an  extensive  synagogue  and 
schools.  Several  of  the  Christian 
churches,  including  an  American 
mission,  also  have  excellent 
schools.  They  appear  to  have  full 
toleration  for  their  religious  views, 
in  theory,  at  least,  though  both  Jews 
and  Christians  are  in  places  subject 
to  petty  annoyances  and  persecu- 
tions ;  and  I  was  repeatedly  told  that 
in  country  places  the  Turkish  soldiers 
often  take  from  Jews  and  Christians 
food  for  themselves  and  horses  with- 
out giving  compensation.  I  was 
favoured  with  introductions  from 
India  and  Baghdad  to  several  of  the 
Patriarchs,  bishops,  and  priests  on 
the  route,  as  well  as  in  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  and  some  other  places ; 
and  I  may  here  add  that  I  nowhere 
found  the  smallest  indication  of 
what,  in  his  able  and  elaborate 
work  on  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  has,  I  think 


mistakenly,  and  with  too  little 
charity  to  his  own  Church,  called 
'  the  jealousy  excited  i^inst  the 
English  Church  by  the  miserable 
proceedings  of  her  so-called  repre- 
sentative at  Jerusalem.' ^^  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  everywhere 
received  by  the  bishops  and  priests 
with  the  greatest  possible  courtesy 
and  kindness  ;  and  many  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Greek,  Armeniaii, 
and  Syrian  Churches  showed  by 
their  enquiries  much  interest  in  the 
English  Church,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  Chaldee  Patriarch 
Yusuf  Udu,  whom  I  several  times 
met,  and  Bishop  Elias  of  Mosul; 
the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Urfa,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  Bishops  of 
Aleppo,  Cyril  of  JerussJem,  as  also 
the  Patriarch  Hierotheus,  of  An* 
tioch,  whom,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
Chaplain,  I  visited  in  Damascus  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  FrankeV 
English  Church  missionary  to  the 
Jews  in  that  city.  And  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  much  of  the 
kinder  and  more  liberal  spirit  with 
which  Englishmen  are  now  re- 
Mkrded  both  among  Moslems  and 
Christians  in  Turkey  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  the  American  missionaries  in 
promoting  education  in  that  empire^ 
and  especially  in  Northern  Syria, 
where  they  have  colleges  at 
Beyrout,  A^uush,  andAini»»b,  and 
at  Mardin,  in  the  Khoordish  m^oun- 
tains,  besides  excellent  schools 
scattered  all  over  the  country, 
where,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in 
Dr.  Woolfs  days,  there  were  none 
worth  the  name.  The  large  school 
and  extensive  printing  and  Ppb- 
lishing  establislunent  of  Mr.  Bis- 
tany  of  Beyrout,  and  the  college 
and  printing  works  of  the  American 
mission,  are  especially  worthy  of 
note  for  the  high-class  education 
given,    and    the    perfection     and 


^*  Preface,  p.  14,  of  A  HUtory  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  by  the  Ren  J.  M.  Naale, 
H.A,  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  part  i.  introdaction.    Masters :  185a 
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beauty  attained  in  the  printing  of 
Arabic  books.  The  newspapers  and 
magazines  issued  by  Mr.  Bistany 
circulate  largely  in  Syria,  and  even 
in  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  Se- 
veral standard  English  and  Ameri- 
can works  have  been  translated  and 
Snblished  by  Mr.  Bistany  in  Arabic, 
nly  second  to  the  above  are  the 
large  schools  and  printing  establish- 
ment of  the  Armenian  Christians  in 
Jerusalem,  where  a  high-dass  edu- 
cation is  given,  and  numerous  books 
in  Armenian  and  various  other  lan- 
guages are  issued.  The  same  an- 
cient body  of  Christians  have  also 
printing  presses  in  active  operation, 
both  at  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  efforts,  too,  of  the 
English  Church  in  Jerusalem  and 
places  around  have  not  been  with- 
out good  effect  in  softening  pre- 
judice, as  the  Rev.  W.  BaUey  in- 
formed me  that  some  of  the  Jews 
send  their  sons  gladly  to  the  Chris- 
tian schools  to  obtain  education, 
DuOongy  in  nmny  cases,  no  restric- 
tion as  to  subjects  taught ;  while  the 
commercial  pre-eminence  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  political  aid  she  has 
afforded  to  Turkey  (and  perhaps 
also  our  consular  arrangements), 
the  spread  of  education  and  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  (of  which 
about  fifty  are  now  published  in 
Turkey),  have  no  doubt  tended  to 
soften  prejudice  and  dispel  bigotry. 
But,  from  whatever  reasons,  an 
Englishman  may  now  travel,  not 
only  with  safety  but  respect,  in  parts 


where,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
liable  to  be  robbed  and  insulted,  if 
not  killed — no  bad  augury  for  the 
future  railroad.** 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
Aleppo,  I  may  observe  that  there 
was  formerly  an  English  factory  in 
this  city,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
exist.  An  English  Consul,  Mr. 
Skene,  an  engmeer,  Mr.  Haddan, 
and  his  family,  and  one  or  two 
business  houses  represent  all  the 
English  interest  there  at  present. 
The  English  graveyard,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  interesting  tombs 
of  the  time  of  Maundrell  (who  was 
chaplain  to  the  factoTj  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  some  others  of  more  modem 
date,  is  sadly  downtrodden  and  neg- 
lected, lying  open  to  all  passers-by ; 
and  the  tombstones  form  at  times 
the  seats  for  a  coffee-khan,  while, 
in  striking  contrast,  the  French 
burial-ground  close  by  is  neatly 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  wall. 
Will  no  one  at  home  care  for  the 
English  Christian  graves  in  this 
strange  land  P 

A  little  more  than  a  day's  ride 
from  Aleppo  brings  the  traveller  to 
Antioch — a  place  of  call  on  the 
postal  route,  though  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Iskanderoon  and  the 
sea,  which  is  another  day's  journey 
west  over  the  Beylan  Pass.  The 
route  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch  lies 
over  hills  covered  in  spring  with  all 
sorts  of  blooming  bulbous  roots, 
crocus,  jonquils,  daffodils,  hyacinths. 


"  Since  this  article  was  in  type  it  uppears,  from  the  letter  .of  a  Constantinople 
eonrespondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Revtew^  under  date  June  1 1, 1874,  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Haiti  Moumaioum,  or  *  Ottoman  Edict  of  Nantes/  as  it  has  been 
caJlad  (which  first  gave  full  liberty  to  the  operations  of  Protestant  missions,  the  translating 
and  circulating  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  native  languages,  and  the  free  adoption  of  any 
religion  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan),  hare  been  for  some  time,  and  in  many  parts 
of  ^^key,  practically  ignored ;  colporteurs  have  been  seized,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of 
their  personal  effects ;  Bibles  have  been  stopped  for  months  at  the  Custom  House ; 
eoBverts  to  Christianity  have  been  subjected  to  official  persecution ;  and  the  Grand- 
Vizier  has  threatened  to  forbid  altogether  the  im{>ortation  and  sale  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  liberty  of  Moslems  to  change  their  religion— acts  which  have  already  led  to 
much  correspondence  between  ambassadors  and  consuls,  and  their  Governments  and 
subjects.  Tne  Record  of  July  6,  which  prints  the  letter  above  referred  to,  adds  veiy 
properly:  *  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  treaty  rights,  which  have  cost  England  so  much, 
will  be  vindicated  and  upheld/ 
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with  abundance  of  mTrtle,  thyme, 
and  otber  sweet-scented  shrabs ;  a 
few  rained  churches  and  monas* 
teries  of  the  time  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  are  passed,  and  on  some  of 
the  mountains,  as  Jebel  Simon,  the 
rained  monasteries  are  extensive  and 
massive.  A  Swiss  merchant,  Mr. 
Albert  Poche  of  Aleppo  and  Man- 
chester, has  taken  some  splendid 
photographs  (of  which  I  procured 
one  or  two)  of  these  rich  and  in- 
teresting ruins ;  evidently  of  the 
time  of  the  Second  Empire.  On 
the  lower  Orontes,  near  the  Jisr 
Hadid^  or  Iron  Bridge  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  iron  at  all,  and  only 
^oeived  its  name  from  an  iron- 
covered  door  that  formerly  guarded 
the  entrance  thereto),  fertile  arable 
land  and  meadows  i^in  occur, 
which  continue  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  the  lake  of  Antioch  to 
the  sea. 

Anfcioch  contained,  it  is  thought, 
from  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants  in 
March  1872  ;  but  daring  my  brief 
stay  there  (in  the  hospitable  house 
of  the  Bicv.  P.  0.  Powers,  an  hon- 
oured missionary  of  thirty  years' 
standing  in  Syria,  now  deceased), 
viz.  on  the  morning  of  April  3, 
a  severe  shock  of  earthquake  oc- 
curred, which  destroyed  two-thirds  of 
the  city  and  1,000,  or  perhaps  more, 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  survivors 
consequently  left  and  settled  in  ihe 
counti^  around.  The  villages  of 
Betias  and  Seleucia,  the  ancient 
port,  were  also  much  injured. ^^ 
This  port,  which  Colonel  Ghesney 
estimated  could  be  restored  at  a  cost 
of  6o,oooZ.,  or  at  most  100,000^.,  so 
as  to  bring  the  navigation  up  to 
Antioch,  and  serve  as  the  port  for  a 
great  Syrian  railway,  still  contains 
the  remains  of  an  enormous  pier, 
and  the  walls  of  the  harbour.    But 


earthquakes  have  several  times 
severely  injured  the  place,  especiallj 
in  the  second  and  fourth  centuries  €li 
our  era. 

Dr.  Holt  Yates,  who  has  a  house 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Monnt 
Cassus  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  thinks  this  by  &r  the 
most  practicable  entrance  for  a  nil- 
way  into  Northern  Syria;  while 
others  advocate  Iskanderoon  and 
the  Beylan  Pass,  which  may  be 
passed  by  tunnelling.  Mrs.  Burton, 
who,  with  her  husband  G^taln 
Burton,  formerly  English  Consul  at 
Damascus,  spent  some  months  in 
Syrian  travel,  suggested,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  that  a  terminus  further 
south,  as  at  Tyre,  '  would  open  up 
to  fuller  cultivation  the  rich  uplandB 
of  Hums  and  Hamah,  and  restore 
Baalbek  and  Palmyra  to  their  old 
importance.*  But,  wherever  ihe 
spot  may  be  that  shall  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  western  terminus,  a  line  of 
railway  through  Asiatic  Turkey  to 
the  Persian  Gnlf  is  certainly  neither 
impracticable  nor  unimportani 
An  independent  Bombay  journal, 
the  Times  of  India  (Aug.  17,  1868), 
thus  summed  up  ^e  matter :  '  We 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief 
that  within  twenty  years'  time  the 
"  Overland  route"  will  be  a  synonym 
for  that  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
and  Bombay  within  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days'  journey  from  London.' 
The  Bombay  Oazette  has  also  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favour  of  this  route. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  in  advocating  *  steam 
navigation  with  Lidia,'  which  means 
raOways  now,  declared  that  '  steam 
navigation  with  India  was  an  ad- 
vantage so  great  in  its  direct  and 
indirect  consequences,  that  it  would 
be  cheaply  bought  at  any  price;' 
and  he  added  that,  in  his  opinion, 


>'  A  full  account  of  this  earthquake,  which  I  sent  to  the  Tinies,  appeared  in  that 
journal  on  Monday,  April  29,  1872 ;  and  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  I  may  add,  thai 
the  only  two  ancient  arched  gates,  the  Bab  Baulus^  or  Gate  of  St.  Pkul,  and  the  Bab'd' 
JiHr,  or  Gate  of  the  Bridge— the  western  entfance— were  both  hurled  down.  Views  of 
them,  as  they  fonnerly  appeared,  are  given  in  Smith's  smaller  Bible  IKctionariee. 
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permanent  communication  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  Government, 
or  by  the  merchants  of  England 
interested  in  the  trade  to  India  and 
China.'^'  This  was  shortly  after 
accomplished,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, especially  since  the  Suez  Canal 
has  been  opened,  all  are  familiar. 
And  now,  with  the  marvellous  in- 
crease of  British  trade  in  the  East, 
the  number  of  Englishmen  who 
spend  their  lives  there,  with  rail* 
ways  across  America,  Europe,  and 
India,  it  seems  strange  that,  across 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant routes  in  the  world,  and  be- 
tween the  most  populous  countries, 
no  railway  has  yet  been  attempted. 
The  distance  from  Baghdad  md 
Mosul,  Diarbekir,  and  Aleppo  to 
Iskanderoon  is  estimated  at  306 
sahat,  or  hours,  of  a  little  over  three 
miles  each,  that  is,  rather  more  than 
920  miles,  which,  at  fifty  miles  a 
day  continuous  riding,  a  feat  hard- 
ly practicable,  will  occupy  a  courier 
eighteen  or  twenty  days  in  crossing; 
whereas,  the  distance  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay,  more  than  1,400 
miles,  is  gone  over  by  a  traveller,  if 
he  pleases,  in  three  and  a  half  days 
easily  by  mail  train;  and  the  far 
greater  distance  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  is  gone  over 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  speed.  ^^ 

I  subsequently  rode  to  Iskande- 
roon, and  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
making  a  voyage  afterwards  down 
the  coast  to  Jaffa,  calling  at  Latakia, 
Tripoli,  Beyrout,  and  Acre  on  my 
way  to  Egypt,  whence  I  afterwards 
returned  and  made  a  tour  to  Hebron, 
Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Oalilee, 
Damascus,  the  Lebanon,  Beyrout, 
Baalbek,  and  Palmyra^  which  is  not 


less  than  200  or  250  miles  into  the 
interior,  over  what  is  by  some 
called  the  great  Syrian  Desert. 
Then  I  rode  over  much  of  Asia 
Minor,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Troad,  where  I  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
conducted  over  his  interesting 
diggings  on  the  site  of  Troy.  All 
this  was  accomplished  somewhat 
later  than  the  usual  season,  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety,  and  without 
a  Dragoman  or  interpreter:  my 
acquaintance  with  colloquial  Arabic 
being  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
pense with  that  important  personage, 
who,  though  often  obliging  a^ 
useful,  seems,  in  many  instances, 
as  if  it  were  his  chief  business  to 
take  foreign  gentlemen  over  Syria 
and  Egypt  for  exhibition.  And 
though  I  crossed  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  nowhere  did  I  see  what 
an  hon.  gentleman  ^^  described  in 
the  Parliamentary  debate  already 
referred  to  as  *  a  desert  with  no  irri- 
gation, and  inhabited  by  persons  of 
predatory  habits,  and  where  the 
heat  was  more  insupportable  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  a  place  that  had  never  been 
inhabited  by  any  civilised  popula- 
tion, and  never  would  he  to  the  end  of 
time.*  This  may  possibly  apply  to 
some  portions  of  the  country  s.e. 
of  Palestine,  and  bordering  on 
Arabia,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
apply  at  all  accurately  to  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  region  over 
which  it  has  been  most  usually  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  line  of  railway. 

In  Latakia,  Tripoli,  and  Beyrout 
are  large  and  thriving  populations, 
the  latter  estimated  at  100,000, 
while  Damascus  is  said  to  contain 


'^  From  a  pamphlet  on  Steam  Navigation  with  India^  by  Captain  Melville  Grindley, 
pp.  Tiii.-98;  8to.  3rd  edit.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    London :  1835-7. 

'*  While  I  inrite  I  learn  from  the  Bombay  papers  that  M.  Victor  Lesseps,  son  of  the 
Suez  Canal  projector,  is  in  India  urging  on  preliminary  matters  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Europe  to  India  by  way  of  Russia  and  Central  Asia,  but  with  what 
success  does  not  yet  appear,  though  one  can  hardly  regard  the  project  as  less  hopeful 
than  was  the  now  fiimous  Canal  only  a  few  years  ago. 

*'  The  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Debate  of  April  4, 
1873. 
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500,000  inbabitants;  and  villages 
beyond,  like  Jerood  and  Knrietein, 
at  wbich  I  baited,  on  tbe  route  to 
Palmyra,  contain  several  tbonsand 
inbabitants  and  mncb  good  land, 
but  little  or  badly  cnltivated.  And 
tbe  whole  land  of  Moab  bas  been 
described  by  travellers,  sncb  as 
Bobinson  and  Tristram,  as  once  so 
populous  as  to  have  resembled  a 
huge  town.  Even  in  tbe  desert, 
marks  of  irrigation,  with  mounds  of 
ruins  and  traces  of  Roman  or  other 
roads,  exist,  though  for  hundreds  of 
miles  between  Northern  Syria  and 
Persia  not  a  road  or  a  carriage  of 
any  modem  kind  is  now  to  be 
seen.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  old  Assyrian  monarch,  Senna- 
cherib, who  must  have  marched  some  ^ 
500  miles,  and  who  boasted  that, 
*  with  the  multitude  of  his  chariots 


he  had  come  up  into  the  sides  of 
Lebanon  and  the  forest  of  Garmel, 
and  had  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  and 
choice  fir  trees  thereof  (Isaiah 
xxzvii.  24),  may  have  had  more  to 
do  with  desolating  the  land,  where 
it  is  desolate,  than  either  Tamerlane 
or  the  Turks  ;  for,  as  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  U.S.  Consul  at  the  Court 
of  Italy,  has  very  ably  shown,*®  the 
neglect  of  irrigation  and  the  de- 
struction of  trees  produce  important 
results  in  diminishing  the  rainfall  of 
a  country.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  the  development  of 
agriculture  by  cisterns,  canals,  and 
irrigation  would  restore  a  greater 
rain&U,  and  make  the  land  what  it 
once  was,  a  land  teeming  with  popu- 
lation, '  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  a 
land  of  bread  and  vineyards '  (Isaiah 
xxxvi.  17). 

W.  B.  Keer. 


*•  Man  and  Nature;  or.  Physical  Geography  as  modified  hy  Hitman  Action^  by  the 
Hon.  Q.  P.  Marah,  U.S.  Consul  at  the  Court  of  Italy.    New  York:  Scribner.    1864. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WORKSHOPS  OF  1848,  AND  M.  LOUIS  BLANC, 


ris  designed  to  trace  here  the 
history  of  the  National  Work- 
shops established  by  the  initiative 
of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
1848,  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of 
the  first  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France.  In  doing  this,  our  object 
is  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  re- 
volution which  led  to  the  attempted 
appHcation  of  a  mild  form  of  social- 
ism. Our  space  necessarily  forbids 
any  essay  of  this  kind,  however 
cursory  it  might  be.  We  are  con- 
tent with  treating  the  capital  event 
of  the  third  French  revolution ;  and 
we  may  say  that,  in  point  of  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  this 
event  is  the  picture  whereof  the 
revolution  of  1848  is  little  more 
than  the  frame ;  and  as  it  may  be 
regarded,  we  believe,  as  one  of  the 
paramount  situations  of  French 
history,  a  clear  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  it  may  be  equally  accept- 
able to  the  ordinary  reader,  whose 
judgment  in  matters  that  are  almost 
contemporaneous  is  ofben  misled  by 
what  we  venture  to  style  the  chro- 
nicle of  hearsay,  and  to  the  writer, 
who  loses  his  clue  in  a  maze  of  con- 
tradictory evidence. 

Indeed,  there  are  few  epochs  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said,  and  the  task  of  discriminating 
the  truth  amidst  this  mass  of  his- 
tories, pamphlets,  apologies,  and  sa- 
tires ifl  thereby  rendered  the  more 
delicate.  Few  such  events,  also, 
have  been  more  used  as  a  means  of 
traducing  and  calumniating  certain 
men  of  eminence,  who,  even  to  this 
day,  writhe  under  the  scourge  of 
misrepresentation.  Take  fifty  men 
fidrly  read  and  instructed,  and  ask 
them  who  originated  and  organised 
that  lamentable  plan  of  a  national 
workshop  which  eventually  led  to 
dire  misfortunes  and — who  knows  P 
— ^perhaps  to  the  partial  ruin  of  the 
country:  forty-five  will  reply  that 
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the  national  workshops  were  due 
to  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Farther  on 
we  shall  show  so  conclusively  the 
perfect  absurdity  of  this  notion, 
that  the  reader  will  wonder  how 
so  calumnious  a  report  could  have 
been  set  afloat  and  implanted  itself 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Those  who 
mingle  with  public  affairs  in  a 
country  where  the  passion  of  social 
strife  has  attained  its  climax, 
must  vainly  expect  justice  at  the 
hands  of  their  contemporaries. 
Most  of  those  who  attribute  to  M. 
Lonis  Blanc  an  act  of  initiative 
which,  as  it  will  be  seen,  was  rather 
a  crime  than  a  mistake,  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  heard  the  statement 
made  and  frequently  repeated.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends  have 
suffered  the  fate  of  apostles  of  new 
ideas,  and  borne  the  brunt  of  faults 
committed  by  others  clearly  with 
the  sole  object  of  disparaging  them. 
But  fortanately  popular  prejudices 
do  not  survive  for  ever ;  they  die 
with  those  who  hold  them,  while 
the  book  transmits  to  posterity  the 
stem  facts  and  stem  trath.  In  this 
respect  the  honest  politicians  of 
1848  may  find  matter  for  consola- 
tion, for  the  histories  of  their  go^ 
vemment  are  already  numerous  and,, 
in  most  cases,  impartial. 

To  write  the  present  account  we 
have  sought  information  in  more 
than  one  valuable  work.  First  of 
all  comes  Daniel  Stem's  (Madame 
la  Comtesse  d'Agoiit)  admirable 
History  of  the  BevoltUion  of  1848, 
which,  despite  certain  partial  ten. 
dencies  of  its  author,  holds  a  highi 
place  as  an  historical  work,  even 
beside  the  writings  of  Quinet, 
Michelet,  Mignet,  and  others.  We 
have  also  the  work  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  of  which  the  merits  are  only 
clouded  by  the  fieust  that  he  is 
directly  and  personally  interested 
in  the  facts  he  relates.  The  same 
reproach,  and  a  great  many  more 

II 
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besides,  may  be  addressed  to  that 
of  Lamartine,  which,  albeit  he  is 
not  systematically  anjiist  to  his 
adversaries,  relates  his  own  part, 
rather  than  that  of  others,  in  the 
Eevolution.  One  finds  also  an  im- 
partial acconnt  of  the  creation  of 
the  workshops  in  M.  Levasseur's 
History  of  ths French  Working  Glasses, 
On  the  other  side  there  is  M.  Gra- 
nier  de  Cassagnac's  official  account 
of  the  fall  of  Lonis  Philippe  and  the 
advent  of  the  Empire,  but  as  it  con- 
tains little  more  than  the  coarse  and 
unscrupulous  apology  of  despotism, 
seemingly  written  to  order,  it  de- 
serves little  but  contempt.  It  is 
with  the  elements  we  have  derived 
from  these  di£ferent  records,  not  to 
speak  of  others  of  lesser  importance, 
that  we  will  try  and  throw  light  on  a 
phase  of  history  which,  for  many 
reasons,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
abide  in  darkness.  Before,  however, 
entering  into  the  details  of  the 
creation  and  organisation  of  the 
national  workshops,  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  situation  of  France 
and  its  provisional  government  such 
as  it  had  been  prepared  by  the 
excesses  and  mistakes  of  the  so- 
called  constitutional  regime. 

n 

The  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  France  has  never  been 
other  than  one  of  transition — a  short 
while  of  provisional  arrangement, 
between  the  fall  of  one  monarch  and 
the  accession  of  another.  Before 
it  had  time  to  gather  its  strength 
and  prepare  itself  against  the  raids 
of  its  opponents,  the  enemy  was 
triumphant.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual 
to  attribute  to  the  Bepublic  the  faults 
of  the  regime  which  has  just  crum- 
bled down.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
in  1848.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion France  had  been  led  into  indus- 
trial and  commercial  difficulties, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attained 
a  climax  of  intensity.  The  insur- 
rection was  not  the  cause,  but  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  crisis, 


and,  the  position  of  the  Provisional 
Oovemment  becoming  extremely 
difficult  to  hold  with  honour,  no- 
thing could  be  more  critical  than 
the  state  of  things  which  prevailed. 
All  branches  of  industry  had  come  to 
a  standstill ;  commerce  was  mined, 
and  manu&cturers  were  fain  to  dose 
their  establishments ;  gangs  of 
vorking  men  went  about,  in  every 
town  of  France,  harbouring  the 
sombre  motto,  *  Live  working  or  die 
fighting.'  When  M.  Louis  Blanc 
opened  at  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg what  he  called  the  assizes 
of  hunger,  the  letters  that  ponied 
in  from  manufacturers  and  indus- 
trials in  all  parts  of  the  oountiy  were 
of  amostdisheartening'nature.  Some 
offered  for  the  experiments  of  the 
Government  their  establishments, 
being  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
them ;  others  offered  their  ma- 
chinery, their  tools,  provided  the 
Government  would  opportunely  in- 
terfere. All  were  unanimous  in 
invoking  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  on  the  plea  that  commerce  was 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  bold  measure  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  could  save  it 
from  utter  ruin.  Long  before  1848 
this  lamentable  state  of  distress  had 
attained  maturity ;  all  felt  that  in  the 
constitutional  government  modelled 
on  that  of  other  countries  whose 
political  history  made  them  fit  to  be 
governed  by  a  constitutional  regime. 
in  the  society  wherewith  Lonis 
Philippe  had  surrounded  his  regal 
edifice,  in  this  regal  edifice  itself, 
which  had  of  virtue  and  real  liberty 
but  the  external  trappings,  ibere 
was  something  rotten,  and  further, 
that  decay  was  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  whole  countiy.  Working 
men  laboured  for  low  prices,  and 
daily  found  starvation  staring  them 
in  the  face.  Under  the  demoraJising 
influence  of  the  Government,  French 
commerce  and  indastry  had  during 
fifteen  years  transgressed  all  reason- 
able limits  of  speculation.  Had 
France  possessed,  as  England,  the 
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disposal  of  colonial  markets  ;  had 
mannfactarers  and  industrials  dis- 
played, to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
flnglish,  the  foresight  and  perse- 
yeiance  wherewith  Uiey  should  have 
backed  their  spirit  of  adventure, 
the  crisis  would  surely  have  been 
averted.  But  the  Grovemment  of 
Louis  Philippe  encouraged  this  mad 
race  of  speculation,  and  the  king 
himself,  as  &r  as  the  stock  exchange 
was  concerned,  took  rank  among 
the  competitors.  The  air  was  full 
of  sham  companies  and  enterprises ; 
the  tribunalsof  commerce  had  hardly 
time  enough  to  examine  an  endless 
list  of  bankruptcies.  Hazard  was 
the  presiding  divinity  of  the  day, 
and  the  industrious  classes,  who 
suffered  the  most,  brooded  over 
their  wrongs,  while  their  employers 
staked  their  fortune  on  a  cast  of 
the  dice.  This  state  of  things  could 
only  end  in  a  catastrophe,  and  upon 
the  Government  that  would  take  the 
reins  must  necessarily  devolve  the 
care  of  devising  a  suitable  remedy. 
And  as,  afler  all,  the  constitutional 
monarchy  itself  was  doing  no  more 
than  following  the  example  set  by 
the  State,  France  was  drifting  to« 
wards  the  abyss  wherein  the  for- 
tunes of  private  individuals  were 
engulfed  before  hers.  When  a 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, such  nations  as  France 
usually  demand  an  empirical  cure, 
and  scorn  any  slower  but  surer 
means  of  recovery. 

Was  Louis  Philippe  responsible 
for  this  ?  The  answer  is  not  doubt- 
ful.  It  remains  to  enquire  what  ex- 
tent of  responsibility  belongs  to  him. 

If  we  draw  a  parallel  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  monarchs 
who  preceded  him,  ihe  comparison 
is  immeasurably  to  his  advantage. 
It  is  undeniable  that  he  cannot  be 
exactly  described  as  an  honest  man  ; 
but  he  possessed  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  a  philosophical  bent 
that  should  be  taken  into  serious 
account.  He  abhorred  bloodshed, 
and  he  preferred  running  away  to 


having  recourse  to  massacre.  It  is 
also  undeniable  that  his  private  life 
was  free  from  stain;  he  loved  his 
children  dearly,  and  gave  them  not 
the  education  of  princes  but  of  men. 
He  instilled  into  their  hearts  pre- 
cepts of  dignity,  and  taught  them  to 
despise  claptrap  adventure.  For 
those  veiy  reasons  Louis  Philippe 
proved  a  demoralising  monarch.  He 
was  too  good  a  father  to  be  a  good 
king.  To  what  dubious  transac- 
tions in  life  do  not  many  men  have 
recourse  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
those  whom  they  cherish?  They 
trumpet  the  praises  of  morality, 
honesty,  and  so  forth,  in  the  ears 
of  their  children,  and  for  the  good  of 
these  children  they  gather  riches  by 
illegitimate  devices.  Louis  Philippe 
was  one  of  those  jealous  fathers ;  he 
scraped  and  hoarded  and  speculated 
like  the  most  thorough  Bowrsier^ 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  family. 
He  secretly  incited  men  of  straw  to 
*rig*  the  stock-exchange,  and  there- 
by made  himself  liable  to  penalties 
of  the  law ;  he  stealthily  strove  to 
mulct  the  Crown  properties  in  order 
to  add  the  spoil  to  his  own  private 
fortune ;  he  wrote  begging-letters 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been 
couched  in  terms  of  greater  shame- 
lessness  and  rapacity.  And  all  this 
was  for  his  children.  This  model 
father,  who  was  otherwise  pos- 
sessed of  eminent  qualities  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  could  afford  to 
become  a  beggar  and  a  sharper 
for  the  good  of  his  family.  As  to 
the  interests  of  France,  he  placed 
them  far  below  his  own ;  and  while 
the  country  was  running  to  ruin, 
Louis  Philippe  was  counting  his 
gold,  unaware  that  the  bases  of  his 
throne  were  giving  way.  If  any- 
one was  surprised  by  the  revolution 
of  1848,  it  was  the  King  whom  it 
overthrow.  He  was  certainly  ani- 
mated with  good  intentions ;  he 
was  tormented  with  no  thirst  of 
governing  for  the  sake  of  governing ; 
and  had  not  his  designs  been  irre- 
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trievably  tiayersed  by  his  paternal 
foible,  be  migbt  most  likely  bave 
adjourned  tbe  catastropbe  of  1848, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  normal 
and  progressive  passage  of  the  coun- 
try from  a  liberal  monarchy  to  a 
rational  republic. 

Louis  Philippe  was  therefore  a 
perverter.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  that  he  was  not  the 
worst  of  perverters,  and  that  it  was 
not  by  system,  but  by  chance,  that 
he  demoralised  French  society. 
The  throne,  in  his  view,  was  a  good 
speculation  and  nothing  more.  It 
happened  that  his  conduct,  which 
in  the  ranks  of  common  money- 
makers nught  have  passed  com- 
paratively harmless  and  unnoticed, 
led  to  a  social  dead-lock,  which  was 
the  effect,  not  the  object,  of  such 
conduct.  Men,  however,  cannot  be 
expected  to  condone  errors  of  such 
magnitude;  they  are  rather  inclined 
to  regard  as  a  crime,  on  the  part  of 
an  exalted  personage,  that  which 
they  might  think  a  misdemeanour 
in  a  private  individual:  and  this 
severity  is  not  undue  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  stake  is  the 
fate  of  a  whole  nation.  Not  only, 
then,  was  the  outbreak  of  '48  fos- 
tered by  Louis  Philippe's  political 
meanness  and  incredible  avarice, 
but  Louis  Philippe  himself  may  be 
considered  as  the  unconscious  pre- 
cursor and  preparer  of  the  Empire. 
The  demise  of  the  bourgeois  king 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  Robert  Macaire ;  this 
worthy  was  established  in  the  go- 
verning class  of  French  society,  and 
he  was  feeling  his  way  towards  a 
state  of  things  that  might  be  com- 
patible with  the  full  development 
of  his  peculiar  industry.  The  Re- 
publicans could  not  devise  the  pa- 
nacea that  was  demanded  of  them 
by  the  suffering  country.  A  scion 
of  the  Bonapartes  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  Robert  Macaire  threw  him- 
self into  his  arms ;  they  embraced-^ 
and  the  Empire  was  made. 


To  recapitulate  in  a  few  words, — 
France  was  in  a  lamentable  state 
when  came  the  end  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary period  that  succeeded  to  it 
showed  m  its  most  appalling  aspect 
the  proportions  of  the  crisis.  By  its 
mismanagement,  its  sophiflms,  its 
shortsightedness,  the  monarchical 
government  had  begotten  this  state 
of  things.  The  coffers  of  the  State 
were  empty,  the  claims  the  State 
had  to  answer  for  were  enormous. 
Competition  and  speculation  had 
waxed  so  fast  and  furious  that  the 
working  classes  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  misery,  while  the  con- 
dition of  their  employers  was  hardly 
less  pitiable — all  faults  of  Louis 
Philippe's  rule.  The  revolution  was 
the  outburst  of  the  brooding  storm, 
and  the  crushing  weight  of  monar- 
chical misdemeanours  fell  on  the 
Provisional  (Jovemment. 

The  most  pressing  evil  was  the 
deplorable  situation  of  workmen, 
for  whom  work  must  be  provided ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  an  heroic 
remedy  was  needed  to  forestall 
a  second  revolt.  Much  against  its 
own  will,  the  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, most  of  whom,  from  M. 
de  Lamartine  downwards,  were 
anti-socialists,  saw  no  better  course 
to  take  than  to  proceed  to  a  tem- 
porary application  of  socialism. 
They  so  acted  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  and,  soon  after,  fear  led 
them  to  conspire  against  and 
destroy  their  own  work,  thereby 
provoking  immense  misfortunes. 
While  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  being 
sent,  accompanied  by  an  intelli- 
gent working  man,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  Government^  M.  Albert, 
to  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg, 
there  to  hear  the  sug^gestions  and 
grievances  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, another  prominent  member, 
taking  upon  himself  to  execute  Qie 
tacit  wishes  of  his  friends,  was  de- 
vising a  disastrous  plan  to  check- 
mate his  socialist  colleague,  whose 
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influence  with  the  working  classes 
he  feared  and  hated. 

m 

To  make  head  against  the  crisis, 
the  Provisional  Government  should 
have  included,  as  &r  as  possible, 
none  but  men  who  could  agree 
in  following  a  distinct  policy.  Uow. 
ever,  no  such  phenomenon  as  the 
raising  to  power  of  a  dozen  men 
of  similar  opinion  is  to  be  expected 
in  popular  movements.  A  certain 
politician  may  enjoy  favour  for  one 
reason;  another  may  be  popular 
from  a  cause  altogether  different ; 
and  the  consequence,  in  the  fever  of 
revolution,  is  the  assemblage  of 
men  among  whom  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy. The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  1848  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule;  it  was  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements  as  mu- 
tually conflicting  as  they  could  be. 
M.  Lednx-EoUin  represented  Ja- 
cobinism, M.  Louis  Blanc  was  the 
upholder  of  national  socialism,  M. 
Arago  impersonated  moderate  re- 
pubhcanism,  and  others  like  M. 
Cremieux,  M.  Armand  Marrast, 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  and  M.  Marie 
wavered  between  monarchism  and 
democracy.  As  to  M.  de  Lamar- 
tme,  he  was  the  exponent  of  no 
definite  ideas  except  his  own.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  division 
should  have  prevailed  among  these 
politicians  from  the  very  first  day. 
Of  all  his  colleagues,  M.  Louis 
Blanc  was  undoubtedly  the  fittest 
to  face  the  situation,  for  although 
he  was  at  variance  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  on  most 
topics,  he  acted  in  that  wise  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  moderation  which 
has  been  conspicuous  in  the  events 
of  his  public  career.  He  frankly 
conceded  many  things  to  his  com- 
panions, and  did  his  utmost  not  to 
interfere  with  their  common  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  collea^es 
sacrificed  something  to  his  socialism. 


but  with  so  much  reservation  that 
their  concessions  were  of  very  little 
weight.  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  ex. 
tremely  popular  with  the  working 
classes;  and  when  a  decree  was 
issued  by  which  he  was  sent  with 
M.  Albert,  the  workman,  to  elabo- 
rate social  schemes  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
devised  mainly  to  satisfy  public 
opinion. 

But  the  success  of  M.  Louis  Blanc 
with  the  working  men,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  socialism  were  soon  a  matter 
of  serious  alarm  for  the  anti- socialist 
portion  of  the  Government.  And 
to  the  minds  of  those  members  of 
the  Government  who  would  have 
preferred  a  return  to  the  monarchy 
rather  than  the  organisation  of  a 
socialistic  republic,  it  occurred  that 
some  check  must  be  put  on  M. 
Louis  Blanc's  onward  course.  This 
they  sought  in  the  organisation  of 
the  national  workshops.  The  idea 
was  not  of  their  invention ;  it  was 
contained  in  the  Cahier  des  Charges 
of  1789,  in  which  it  was  asked  '  that 
the  poor  should  belong  to  society  as 
well  as  the  rich;  that  all  private 
charities  should  be  stringently  pro- 
hibited ;  that  work  should  be  found 
for  all  the  valid  poor ;  that  public, 
provincial,  and  national  workshops 
should  be  established  where  all 
persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes  could  find  occupation  in 
consonance  with  their  disposi- 
tions and  situation.'^  M.  Marie,  a 
barrister,  who  held  the  functions  of 
Ministerof  Public  Works,  and  whose 
enmiiy  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  was 
patent,  and  who  at  the  time  he  pro- 
fessed  sympathy  for  his  enterprise 
was  working  secretly  to  destroy  it, 
took  up  the  hint  of  the  Gahiers, 
and  he  drew  up  the  following  de. 
cree: 

It  has  been  dedded  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  that  all  works  in  course  of 
execution  shall  be  resumed. 

On  and  after  Wednesday,  March  i,  im- 


1  Daniel  Stem,  Eistoire  de  la  Biv^ution  de  1848,  livre  ii.  page  138. 
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portant  works  are  to  be  organised  on  dirers 
points. 

All  working  men  who  wish  to  be  employed 
therein  should  give  notice  of  their  intention 
to  one  of  the  mayors  of  Paris,  who  shall 
receive  their  requests,  and  send  them  to  the 
workshops  without  delay. 

The  above,  it  should  be  explained, 
was  the  corollary  of  a  preceding  de- 
cree issued  by  the  Grovemment  on 
the  27th  of  February,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  all  its  members.  It 
ran  thus : 

The  Provisional  Government  decree  the 
immediate  establishment  of  national  work- 
shops. The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
idea  of  creating  workshops  ema- 
nated from  the  Government  as  a 
body,  since  the  decree  we  have  just 
quoted  was  enacted  with  unanimous 
assent.  But  the  fundamental  mis- 
take in  the  affair  was  not  the  devisal 
of  the  project,  however  inoppor- 
tune that  may  be  thought,  but  the 
manner  in  which  that  project  was 
worked  out.  As  to  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
his  part  in  the  decree  was  no 
greater  than  M.  de  Lamartine*s,  or 
anybody  else's ;  and  he  has  often 
written  that  his  idea  of  national 
workshops  was  radically  different 
from  the  application  then  and  there 
given  to  it. 

From  that  time  the  whole  busi- 
ness went  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Marie.  The  eagerness  with  which 
this  anti-socialist  proceeded  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  that  distinctly  belonged 
to  socialistic  theories  was  in  itself 
highly  suspicious ;  and  at  this  early 
stage  of  our  relation  it  must  be  al- 
ready evident  that  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
who,  moreover,  was  engrossed  by  the 
meetings  at  the  Luxembourg,  could 
have  no  hand  in  a  work  organised 
by  his  enemy.  This  will  be  more 
conclusively  shown  farther  on.  M. 
Marie,  no  doubt,  had  the  wish  to 
harm  M.  Louis  Blanc  ;  but  he  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  effect  it,  and  he  was 
in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity. 


when  a  young  engineer  of  the  fScole 
Centrale,  M.  fimile  Thotnas,  pre- 
sented himself  before  him  with  a 
complete  scheme  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  workshops.  The  ifinister 
.of  Public  Works  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  jumped  at  his  sug- 
gestions. What  took  place  in  private 
between  M.  Marie  and  M.  fimile 
Thomas,  what  conversations  they 
had,  what  conspiracy  they  con- 
cocted together,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but,  inasmuch  as  M.  £mile 
Thomas  became,  as  it  were,  M. 
Marie's  creature,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  agreed  on 
one  main  point,  namely,  that  the 
object  of  the  organisation  was  not 
to  be  theallayment  of  popular  wants, 
but  a  combating  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
influence  at  the  Luxembourg.  Their 
joint  efforts  gave  birth  to  the  follow- 
ing decree,  dated  March  8,  1848 : 

1.  A  central  office  for  the  oi^nisation  of 
the  national  workshops  of  the  department 
of  La  Seine  shall  be  established  in  Paris. 
This  office  to  bo  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Emile  Thomas,  appointed  to  this  effect 
Commissary  of  the  Kepublic. 

2.  The  works  that  are  to  be  executeil  in 
the  interior  of  the  city  are  exclusively  re- 
served to  those  working  men  who  live 
within  the  bounds  of  the  twelve  mayoralties. 
Those  who  reside  out  of  town  am  only  be 
received  in  workshops  established  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris. 

3.  The  working  men  living  in  Paris  or 
in  the  suburbs  must  inform  the  majors  of 
their  locality,  of  their  quality  and  place  of 
residence. 

On  presentation  of  the  certificates  de- 
livered by  the  mayors,  the  director  of  the 
central  office  shall  proceed  to  the  enrolment 
and  classification  of  the  workmen,  in  order 
to  send  them  wherever  it  shall  have  been 
possible  to  establish  workshops. 

4.  When  the  workshops  shall  be  estab 
lished,  the  agents  of  all  grades  appointed  bj 
the  Minister,  or  by  the  director  of  the 
central  office,  must  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  en^neer. 

5.  The  director  of  the  central  office  shall 
publish,  within  a  delay  of  two  days,  a  table 
of  rules  for  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree.  These  rules  must  be  approved  of 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Wtyrks,  MenAfr 
of  the  Provisional  Grovemment, 

M^BIR. 
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It  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
note  that  this  was  the  yeritable  an- 
thorisation  of  the  workshops.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  .that  the 
decree  jnst  qnoted  is  signed  by  M. 
Marie  alone.  As  to  its  intention 
we  will  take  the  evidence  of  those 
who  are  themselves  hostile  to  M. 
Lonis  Blanc.  Let  ns  quote  first 
of  all  the  director  of  the  national 
workshops,  M.  iiimile  Thomas  ;  he 
writes  in  his  Histoire  des  Ateliers 
Naiionaux : 

M.  Marie  told  me  that  the  Ann  intention 
of  the  Government  was  to  allow  this  ex- 
periment (alluding  to  the  national  work- 
shops) to  be  accomplished ;  that  in  itself  it 
could  only  beget  beneficial  results,  because 
it  would  prove  to  working  men  the  falseness 
of  inapplicable  theories,  and  would  show 
them  the  disastrous  consequences  it  must 
entail  for  themselves ;  an^  that,  thus  en- 
lightened as  to  the  future,  their  idolatry  for 
M.  Louis  Blanc  would  crumble  down,  and 
that  henceforth  he  must  lose  all  his  prestige, 
all  his  strength,  and  must  for  ever  cease  to 
be  dangerous. 

If  this  be  correct — and,  coming 
from  M.  Marie's  friend,  no  donbt 
can  be  cast  on  its  accuracy — it  comes 
out  that  the  national  workshops 
were  created  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  against  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  deprive  him  and  his  theories 
of  popularity.  Lamartine,  who  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  partiality  for 
M.  Lonis  Blanc,  considering  that  he 
was  hostile  to  him,  says  : 

M.  Marie  organised  the  national  toork- 
ahops  with  ability,  but  without  result  with 

regard  to  productive  labour During 

four  months  he  made  of  the  ateliers 
nationauXf  instead  of  a  strength  at  the 
mercy  of  socialists,  a  pretorian  army — but 
an  idle,  powerless  one.  Managed  and  sus- 
tained by  leaders  who  had  the  secret  assent 
of  the  anti-socialist  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  national  workshops  counter- 
balanced the  sectarian  working  men  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  seditious  labourers  of 
clubs,  until  the  advent  of  the  National 
Assembl V.  They  scandali sed  Paris  by  their 
mass  and  by  the  uselessness  of  their  work, 
but  they  protected  and  saved  Paris  more 


than  once.  Far  from  being  in  the  pay  of 
Louis  Blanc,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  they 
were  inspired  by  his  opponents.^ 

Daniel  Stem  writes  in  the  same 
strain.  In  a  word,  every  historian 
of  the  Revolution,  every  witness  of 
the  events  which  took  place,  unani- 
mously proclaim  the  national  work- 
shops to  have  been  a  mere  expedient 
for  neutralising  the  effectofM.  Louis 
Blanc's  socialistic  utterances.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Lamartine,  M. 
Marie  and  M.  Smile  Thomas  would 
have  called  out  their  gang  of  idlers, 
who  served  as  *  a  pretorian  guard,* 
into  the  street  on  any  emergency^ 
Public  opinion  is  now  very  far  from, 
the  application  of  a  socialistic  scheme ; 
and  national  workshops  are  even  be- 
reft  of  a  motive  of  expediency.  We 
are  merely  pointing  to  a  plot  con- 
structed by  two  men  who  are  blind  to 
the  consequences  their  actions  may 
entail ;  and  this  very  plot  is  attri- 
buted to  the  man  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  '  On  February  28,*  writes 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  the  much-injured 
victim  of  this  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception, 

While  in  the  turmoil  of  popular  clamour 
which  rose  from  the  Place  de  G-r^ve,  at  the 
aspect  of  the  thousands  of  banners  where- 
on were  inscribed  these  words  :  '  Creation 
of  a  Ministry  of  Work,*  I  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide a  committee  of  enquiry  (the  Luxem- 
bourg), without  any  administrative  resource 
and  without  budget;  it  was  merely  and 
solely  to  take  away  from  me  the  means  of 
applying  those  ideas  which  eventually  were 
to  be  declared  inapplicable  I  And  when, 
foreseeing  the  trap,  I  resigned,  I  was  be- 
sceched  to  withdraw  my  resignation — which 
must  have  been  a  signal  of  revolt  in  Paris 
— only  to  make  use  of  my  concessions 
against  myself,  and  to  steal  away  from  me 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  placing  on 
my  shoulders  a  burthen  under  which  it  was 
hoped  that  1  should  be  crushed  I ' 

This  indignation  is  not  unnatural. 
Put  yourseu  in  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
place,  and  imagine  his  feelings  at 
being  made  the  scape-goat  of  hia 
colleagues,  afber  the  treatment  he 


*  Histoire  de  la  Rivolution  de  Fivrier,  1848,  par  M.  de  Lamartine,  t.  ii.  p. 

*  Pages  ^Histoire,  1848,  par  Louis  Blanc. 
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receiyed  at  their  bands.  It  may  be 
objected  that  a  man  who  holds  any 
pitBtensions  to  statesmanship  has 
no  riffht  to  allow  himself  to  be  so 
grossly  deceived ;  but  the  affirma- 
tion of  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  the  effect 
that  he  yielded  to  his  colleagues  in 
order  to  forego  an  imminent  insur- 
rection is  not  necessary  to  convince 
us  that  his  conduct  was  actuated 
by  patriotism. 

We  will  now  explain  the  organi- 
nsation  of  M.  Marie's  workshops. 
M.  Smile  Thomas,  the  engineer 
^ho  had  proffered  his  assistance, 
and  whom  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  had  empowered  to  carry  out 
his  scheme,  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling the  pupils  of  the  ficole  Gentrale 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures  who  were 
to  direct  the  different  sections  of 
the  workshops  under  his  supervision. 
More  than  100,000  workers  were 
•clamouring  for  occupation  ;  and  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  with  a 
formidable  insurrection  staring 
France  in  the  face.  From  the  very 
first  moment  it  must  have  struck 
M.  Thomas  and  all  those  concerned 
in  his  scheme,  that  unless  it  were 
possible  to  find  real  substantial  work 
for  these  thousands  of  starving  men, 
the  direst  consequences  must  ensue, 
and  that  the  sole  means  of  averting 
a  calamity  was  to  disperse  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  where 
plenty  of  employment  could  have 
been  devised  for  them.  M.  Thomas, 
however,  had  not  come  forward  to 
.contribute  towards  a  solution  of  the 
crisis;  his  purpose,  or  rather  M. 
Marie's  purpose,  was  principally  to 
ruin  M.  Louis  Blanc,  at  whatever 
cost,  and  to  contrive  so  artfully  as 
to  lead  the  public  to  think  that  M. 
Louis  Blanc  was  responsible  for 
whatever  misfortunes  their  designs 
might  bring  forth.  Instead  of 
dispersing  the  menacing  elements 
of  insurrection,  M.  £mile  Thomas 
therefore  concentrated  them  in  Paris, 
where  veiy  little  was  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  public  occupation.  The 
enlistment  began :  six  thousand  men 


were  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the 
workshops  before  the  15th  of  Marcb, 
and  the  progression  was  so  rapid  that 
over  100,000  workmen  and  artisans 
of  all  kinds  and  callings  were  en- 
rolled before  the  end  of  April !  M. 
Thomas'  system  of  organisation  was 
simple,  and  simply  detestable;  eleven 
men  composed  an  escouade,  fire 
escouades  formed  a  brigade,  four 
brigades  a  lieutenancy,  four  liea- 
tenancies  a  company.  Each  body 
had  a  leader  elected  by  universal 
sufira^,  except  the  lieutenancies; 
thus  the  eleyen  men  of  the  escouade 
elected  an  esccuadier^  whose  rank 
corresponded  to  that  of  corporal  in 
the  army;  the  brigade  elected  a 
brigadier,  equivalent  to  a  sergeant ; 
as  for  the  lieutenant,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  M.  £mile  Thomas,  and 
was  usually  chosen  amopg  the  pupils 
of  the  £cole  Gentrale.  The  pay 
was  3  francs  a  day  for  the  brigadier, 
2  francs  50  centimes  for  the  chejf 
d*escouade,  and  2  francs  for  the 
common  labourer.  It  was,  in  fact, 
but  the  application  of  the  militaiy 
system  to  an  undisciplined  body  of 
immense  proportions,  into  wluch, 
owing  to  the  political  agitation  of 
the  time,  it  was  impossible  to  in* 
troduce  anything  like  order.  The 
system  was  glaringly  absurd,  inas- 
much as  it  led,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  large  agglomerations 
of  working  men,  who  commu- 
nicated their  discontent  to  each 
other.  The  latter  defect  was  tran- 
scended by  another  one  of  para- 
mount gravity ;  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  on  public  thorough&res 
and  elsewhere  in  Paris  being  quite 
inadequate  for  the  active  employ- 
ment of  100,000  men,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  remained  idle,  and 
without  getting  their  pay.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  pressure  on 
the  Goyemment  and  Town  funds 
without  any  return  in  the  shape  of 
work  was  such  as  to  render  impos- 
sible the  continuation  of  this  ruinous 


pay. 


So  far  the  mistakes  just  described, 
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however  great,  may  still  seem  the 
acts  of  misguided  and  sbortsighted 
men.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
mistake  the  intentions  of  the  ori- 
ginators  of  the  workshops,  when  we 
come  to  view  the  manner  in  which 
the  men  were  set  to  work.  M. 
£milo  Thomas  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Pare  Monceaux. 
He  filled  his  office  with  a  number 
of  employ is^  who  had  of  bureaucrats 
hut  the  name,  and  who  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  their  high  pay. 
The  director  of  the  national  work- 
shops packed  off  the  thousands  who 
eveiy  day  swelled  the  ranks  to 
places  where  no  real  occupation  was 
awaiting  them,  without  any  discri- 
mination of  their  aptitude  or  calling. 
Artists,  writers,  shoemakers,  skilled 
artisans,  tailors,  in  short  men  of 
every  craft,  had  to  take  to  work 
for  which  they  were  totally  un- 
fitted. Now,  if  workshops  were 
to  be  established  at  all,  it  should 
have  been  on  the  principle  that 
each  workman  should  find  occupa- 
tion in  liis  own  line.  But  the 
scheme  of  M.  Thomas  admitted 
of  no  such  thing,  and  those  who 
came  to  the  workshops  were  fain 
to  comply  with  his  dictates,  and 
attempt  labour  that  was  only  fit 
for  the  hands  of  masons  and  their 
assistants. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the 
evil  seed  bore  its  fruit.  The  only 
requisite  gage  of  admission  to  the 
workshops  was  a  certificate  grant- 
ed by  the  mayors  of  the  different 
arrondissements  into  which  Paris  is 
divided ;  the  mayors  were  so  anxi- 
ous to  get  rid  of  the  unemployed 
who  scattered  discontent  in  their 
respective  localities,  that  whoever 
applied  for  municipal  tickets  could 
procure  them.  The  rumour  spread 
through  the  provinces  of  this  faci- 
lity in  obtaining  admission  to 
workshops  where  very  little  work 
was  to  be  done,  in  return  for  excel- 
lent pay ;  and  in  a  few  days  Paris 


was  full  of  new  comers.  When  M. 
Marie  and  M.  Thomas  became  aware 
of  this,  they  deemed  it  advisable  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  those  whose 
services  it  was  impossible  to  make 
use  of  to  I  franc  a  day.  Tenpenoe 
to  live  on  daily  is  not  much,  though 
sufficient  to  save  from  downright 
starvation ;  it  failed  to  allay  discon- 
tent, while  at  the  same  time  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  pay  from 
the  Government  prompted  but  too 
many  bodies  of  workmen  to  break 
with  their  employers  and  strike. 
For  instance,  the  hatters  of  Paris 
struck  work.  Long  before  this 
they  had  formed  an  association,* 
and  they  possessed  a  capital  of 
6,oooZ.  They  took  good  care  not  to 
touch  a  fiftrthing  of  this  money,  and 
went  to  the  national  workshops 
for  support.^  Moreover  the  control 
of  the  central  office  management 
was  so  weak  and  slovenly,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  men  were 
inscribed  in  several  brigades,  and 
succeeded  in  receiving  their  daily 
pay  in  each.  Things  assumed  a 
still  darker  aspect  when  even  the 
small  amount  of  public  work  to  be 
executed  in  Paris  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  came  to  an  end. 
From  that  day  M.  Marie  and  M. 
Thomas  had  150,000  idlers  to  pay, 
and  they  had  pretty  nearly  attained 
the  realisation  of  their  design,  which 
was  to  isolate  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and 
bringhis  influence  to  the  grround.  The 
national  workshops  became  a  centre 
of  idleness  and  demoralisation.  In 
his  hatred  of  socialistic  doctrine,  M. 
Thomas  became  a  socialist  himself ; 
he  created  a  kind  of  club  in  the 
Pare  Monceaux,  trusting  in  the 
violence  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
displayed  there,  to  bring  abont 
complete  chaos.  He  was  quite  suc- 
cessful ;  and  when  the  Constituent 
Assembly  was  convoked,  there  were 
but  two  courses  to  follow :  either 
cut  the  gordian  knot  by  closing  the 
workshops,  or  disperse  the  working 


■*  Emile  Levasseur,  Histoire  des  daue*  OuvrUret  en  France,  tome  ii.  p.  238. 
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men  among  the  provincial  depart- 
ments. The  dangers  attendant  on 
the  first  coarse  were  so  obvious, 
that  its  execution  should  never  have 
been  thought  of. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more 
lame  and  ilUadvised  than  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  Assembly,  or  rather 
those  under  whose  influence  the 
Assembly  acted,  saw  fit  to  put  an 
end  to  the  crisis.  The  workshops 
were  attacked  with  the  utmost 
passion  by  many  influential  orators, 
and  their  immediate  suppression 
was  urged  in  no  measured  terms. 
In  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
workmen  were,  this  was  pouring 
oil  on  the  flames.  It  is  said  that 
M.  Trelat,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  appointed  by  the  Assembly, 
repeatedly  called  on  M.  Smile 
Thomas,  who  was  still  director  of 
the  workshops,  to  furnish  some 
means  of  doing  indirectly  what  the 
Assembly  impatiently  demanded; 
but  that  he  could  make  nothing  of 
the  director.  At  length  M.  Tr61at 
suffered  himself  to  .be  made  a  mere 
tool ;  M.  fimile  Thomas  was  kid- 
napped and  teken  to  Bordeaux, 
while  M.  de  Falloux  drew  up  a  re- 
port in  which  the  suppression  of 
the  workshops  was  pointed  to  as  an 
urgent  measure.  The  Grovemment 
was  cautious,  and  feared  the  conse- 
quences ;  however,  the  Assembly 
would  hear  of  no  delay,  and  on 
June  22  a  decree  appeared  in  the 
MoniteiLTy  in  which  aU  the  workmen 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  be- 
longing to  the  national  workshops, 
were  excluded  therefrom,  and  ad- 
vised to  enlist  in  the  army. 

This  decree  was  the  signal  for 
one  of  the  most  terrific  insur- 
rections of  modem  times.  Re- 
bellion was  already  seething.  It 
burst  with  fury  on  the  23rd  of 
June.  The  streets  of  Paris  were 
once  more  in  a  blaze.  The  insur- 
gents were  many  and  determined : 
barricades  sprang  out  of  the  ground 
with  lightning  rapidity,  and  bat- 
talions of  working  men  prepared 


to  defend  them.  The  outburst  was 
so  sudden  and  so  formidable,  that 
during  the  first  twenty- four  hours 
the  insurrection  was  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  success.  The  national 
guard  had  been  armed,  and  all  the 
insurgente  possessed  weapons.  It 
was  but  a  surprise,  however ;  and  as 
the  popular  party  had  no  artillery, 
they  were  doomed  to  defeat.  But 
their  resistance  was  of  so  determined 
a  character,  that  the  battle  raged 
three  days  before  the  insurrection 
was  partially  mastered.  And  then 
Paris  o£fered  a  sight  which  must 
have  smitten  the  conscience  of  M. 
Marie,  himself  the  first  cause  of  all 
this  butehery.  The  streete  were 
reeking  with  blood,  and  choked 
with  dead  bodies;  no  quarter  had 
been  given  on  either  side.  It  had 
been  oflered  by  Greneral  Cavaignac ; 
but  the  combatante  well  knew  what 
such  promises  are  worth  in  French 
civil  wars.  The  public  buildings, 
the  churches,  and  the  houses  were 
disfigured  by  grape  shot  and  cannon 
balls ;  and  when  Greneral  Cavaignac, 
to  whom  a  dictatorship  of  a  few 
days  had  been  confided,  sent  word 
to  the  Assembly  that  order  had 
triumphed,  it  was  discovered  that 
two  deputies,  seven  generals,  an 
archbishop,  and  two  thousand  sol- 
diers had  been  killed,  while  the 
losses  of  the  other  side  were  rated  at 
thousands.  This  bloodshed  was  not 
thought  sufficient,  and  hundreds 
of  others  were  shot  or  transported. 
Meanwhile  a  decree  had  been  issued 
putting  a  final  end  to  the  stormy 
existence  of  the  national  work- 
shops. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  abor- 
tive and  &tal  attempt,  not,  as  it  is 
generally  believed,  to  apply  one  of 
the  pet  theories  of  certain  socialistB, 
but  to  countermine  and  counteract 
the  plans  of  socialism.  The  National 
Workshops  alone  were  the  cause  of 
the  insurrection  of  June,  and  the 
consequences  were  lamentable  and 
far  felt.  The  Bouigeoisie,  even 
then  not  ill-disposed  towards  a  re- 
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publican  form  of  govemment,  re- 
ceded in  terror  into  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  III.  Had  the  establish- 
ment of  the  workBho3)s  been  due  to 
mere  incapacity  coupled  with  sin- 
cere action,  it  would  still  stand  in 
history  as  a  terrible  mistake;  but 
it  was  accomplished  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  passion  linked  with 
personal  animosity,  and  chiefly  by  a 
man  whose  political  experience  and 
intellectual  capacity  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  trifling 
with  things  that  concern  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nation.  Such  an  act  can- 
not be  otherwise  spoken  of  than  as 
a  crime. 

Our  purpose  in  this  paper  has 
been  to  bring  home  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  the  creation  of  these 
National  Workshops  to  the  men  who 
ought  to  bear  it,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
pound and  describe  the  proportions 
of  this  miserable  afiair.  We  have, 
we  believe,  made  clear  that  M. 
Louis  Blanc  is  entirely  innocent 
of  any  share  in  it,  and  that  it. was 
devised  and  executed  by  his  enemies. 


much  to  his  prejudice  and  indigna- 
tion. Further,  we  have  shown  by 
historical  proofs  of  unexceptionable 
nature,  that  the  real  originator  of  the 
national  workshops  was  M.  Marie,  a 
banister  of  some  eminence  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment of  1848,  and  therefore  a 
colleague  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's;  that 
he  so  acted  greatly  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  desires  of  some  of  his 
other  colleagues,  but  mainly  by  his 
own  initiative,  and  that  he  was  con- 
stantly impelled  by  personal  feelings 
which  he  eventually  scarcely  took 
the  pains  to  conceal.  As  to  M.  fSmile 
Thomas,  he  was  a  mere  tool  in 
his  hand,  although  a  willing  and 
ready  one.  M.  Marie  is,  then, 
answerable  for  the  insurrection  of 
June,  and  whatever  consequences 
resulted  therefrom.  He  stands 
charged  before  history  with  a  grave 
crime — such  as  few  men  would  care 
to  have  in  their  account  at  death. 
On  this  occasion  only  did  M.  Marie 
come  into  political  pre-eminence ; 
but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  his 
name  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Cahille  Barr^be. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  GLORY  OP  INDIA.1 


AMBITION  is  a  poszling  theme 
to  the  moralist,  whether  it  be 
regarded  from  the  high  political,  or 
^m  the  domestic  point  of  view. 
To  some  it  appears  that  to  be  con- 
tent to  abide  in  that  station  of  life 
in  which  we  are  bom  is  sufficient 
virtue:  yet  if  all  were  so  minded 
how  conld  a  nation  move  onward  ? 
On  the  opposite  principle,  if  each  is 
eager  to  rise,  shall  we  not  &1\  into 
the  endless  vices  contingent  upon 
haste  to  become  rich?  It  is  no 
complete  solution  to  allege  with 
Pythagoras  and  Euripides  that  there 
is  a  golden  '  mean ; '  yet,  as  a  first 
and  provisional  step,  we  seem  forced 
to  accept  it :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  private  political  ambition. 
If  none  of  us  loved  to  rule,  if  to 
nearly  every  one  of  us  exalted 
station  were  simply  irksome  and 
embarrassing,  high  self-denial  would 
be  needed  for  any  to  undertake  the 
toil  of  government.  The  incon- 
veniences  of  such  a  state  may  re- 
concile us  to  many  of  the  evils 
which  personal  ambitions  cause  to 
society. 

But  when  we  look  on  that  public 
ambition  which  impels  princes  and 
states  to  territorial  conquest,  the 
dreadful  results  of  national  wars 
lead  the  moralist  to  sterner  tones  of 
disapproval.  Perhaps  he  exclaims, 
*  Govern  your  own  people  better, 
before  you  aspire  to  extend  the 
limits  of  your  rule.'  If  England 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  judgment 
by  foreigners  who  considered  only 
that  our  wisdom  (such  as  it  is)  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  governing 
Ireland  well,  yet  that  we  have 
added  to  our  responsibility  the  over- 
sight of  two  hundred  millions  of 
Indians,  separated  from  us  by  a 
vast  br^idth  of  continent,  and  a  still 


greater  oceanic  distance ;  we  might 
be  pronounced  guilty  of  very  col- 
pable  wild  ambition  and  monstrous 
imprudence.  Of  course  we  reply, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  neiUier 
king,  statesmen,  nor  people  ever  de- 
liberately planned  from  the  be^- 
ning  or  desired  such  an  empire. 
It  began  as  a  set  of  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, which  took  up  private 
arms  for  mere  self-defence:  and 
after  every  success,  planned  only  for 
security  and  for  trade.  The  Hon- 
ourable East  India  Company  was 
glad  to  legitimate  its  position  by 
accepting  from  the  Grand  Mogul 
the  subordinate  post  of  a  Rent 
Collector;  indeed,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  its  political 
career,  it  was  animated  by  a  con- 
sistent and  unswerving  disapproval 
of  aggression  and  fresh  conquest. 
Whence  then  came  the  long  series 
of  wars  and  annexations  P  A  two- 
fold reply  must  be  g^ven.  In  the 
earlier  stage  of  events,  while  the 
native  powers  hoped  to  expel  us,  the 
real  cause  of  war  lay  in  them.  Who 
can  blame  them,  for  seeing  with  an 
evil  eye  the  establishment  of  a 
foroign  dominion  on  their  soil,  and 
fearing  its  frirther  growth  P  But 
in  the  later  stage,  when  the  Com- 
pany had  so  manifested  warlike 
superiority,  and  had  attained  so 
massive  a  strength,  that  no  native 
ruler  droamed  of  being  able  to  ex« 
pel  it,  nor  would  voluntarily  have 
made  war  on  it;  thenceforward  the 
direct  aggression  came  from  the  veiy 
highest  English  Executive — ^minis- 
ters or  appointees  of  the  Crown, — 
still  against  the  will  and  judgment 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
without  any  cognizance  of  the  nation. 
Events  were  also  precipitated  by 
foreign   causes.     The    indefensible 


*  I.  Address  to  the  National  Indian  Aaeociation,  byKr.  KowrosjeeFiudooigee*  on  Che 
Pttsonal  Bearing  of  Enropeane  in  India  towards  the  Natives. 

2.  7%e  Bombay  Riots  qfiSjA,   Bombay.    Compiled  from  the  Bombay  Qaa§tU  (Febr.). 

3.  The  Bombay  QasitU  of  April  6, 1874. 
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and  miserable  Affghan- war,  under* 
taken  in  jealousy  of  Bossia,  by  the 
will  and  inflnence  of  perhaps  two 
men  only — two   powerfnl   ofi&cdals 
— was  carried  ont  in  a  manner  high- 
handed in  the  extreme.     In  Europe, 
we  r^ard  it  as  highly  culpable  if  a 
belligerent  state  march  through  a 
neutral  state  for  its  own  mDitary 
convenience ;  but  in  Asia  we  have 
no  such  scruples.      For  his  own 
policy  against  Russia  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  pleased  to  impose  a  king 
npon  Affghanistan ;    and  for  this 
purpose  to  send  an  army  through 
two  foreign    states,  Sind  and  the 
Punjaub,   and  to  garrison  certain 
strong  places  in  them :  then  after 
assaulting  and  capturing  Qhizni,  we 
entered  into  military  occupation  of 
Caubool.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  disapproved  of  the  war  from 
the  beginning,  and  even  after  our 
brilliant  success,   '  wished  he  could 
see  the  troops  safe  back  in  India.' 
Alas,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those 
troops  returned;     and  the  second 
army  did  but  march  in,  and  out 
again.     This  disastrous  war  showed 
to  the  Ameers  of  Sind  and  to  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub  our  ambition, 
our  unscrupulousness,  and  likewise, 
that  we  were  not  invincible.      Sir 
Charles  Napier  made  (apparently) 
a  war  of  his  own  devising  against 
the  Ameers;  and  the  Sikhs,  on  the 
death  of  their  sagacious  ruler  Bun- 
jeet  Singh,  thought  that  their  only 
safety  lay  in  invading  India  them- 
selves,   instead    of    awaiting    our 
attack.     This  is  the  single  instance 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  in  which  we 
have  been  strictly  on  the  defensive 
in  a  great  Indian  war ;  and  for  the 
invasion  we  were  ourselves  largely 
responsible. 

There  is  a  reason  for  here  dwell- 
ing on  a  phenomenon  of  that  war. 
It  was  made  very  prominent  in  an 
article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
immediately  after  the  events ;  but 
in  the  third  part  of  a  century  the 
new  generation  is  apt  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  particulars. 
Our  first  Punjaub  or  Sikh  war  was 


marked  by  four  great  battles,  of 
which  the  first  two  were  quite  inde*- 
cisive ;  the  third  was  a  clear  Eng^ 
lish  victory;  the  fourth  was  over- 
whelming, and  entirely  crushed 
the  invading  army,  giving  to 
us  in  turn  the  mastery  of  their 
country.  The  first  of  these  battles, 
known  by  the  name  of  Moodkee, 
was  fought  unexpectedly  on  both 
sides,  in  consequence  of  the  English 
army  marching  unawares  almost 
into  the  enemy's  lines.  In  the 
evening,  our  troops,  wearied  with 
their  march,  had  thrown  off  their 
incumbrances,  and  were  preparing 
for  supper,  when  suddenly  they 
found  that  the  enemy  was  close  at 
hand,  of  which  neither  our  general 
nor  the  troops  had  had  the  least 
idea.  They  were  forced  to  resume 
their  arms  in  the  utmost  haste,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  exhaustion,  to  fight 
a  terrible  battle  as  they  best  might. 
They  did  repulse  the  enemy,  and 
secure  a  safe  night  for  themselves : 
to  achieve  so  much  was  far  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
wonder  was  that  our  whole  force 
was  not  destroyed,  dispersed,  or 
captured.  But  this  suggested  the 
question — ^How  was  it  that  we  were 
so  ignorant  where  the  Sikh  army 
lay?  And  the  explanation  of  this 
was  very  uncomfortable — *  Because 
none  of  the  villagers  were  anxious 
to  bring  us  information.'  On  this 
it  was  remarked  that,  in  past  Indian 
history,  when  the  country  was  in- 
vaded, whatever  the  reigning 
dynasty,  the  Indian  peasants  had 
always  sympathised  patriotically 
with  the  army  of  defence,  and  re- 
garded the  army  of  invasion  as  an 
enemy.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  as 
it  seemed,  they  were  either  hostile 
to  the  Government,  and  wished 
success  to  the  invaders,  or  at  least 
were  apathetic.  Important  in- 
struction for  us  is  suggested  by  this 
occurrence.  It  warns  us  wherein 
lies  our  true  danger,  to  which  we 
blind  ourselves  by  zeal  for  military 
defence  against  Bnssian  inva- 
sion.    If  we  succeed  in  winning 
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Indian  loyalty — if  the  great  mass 
of  rtbe  Imdian  population  beeome 
even  as  vf ell  affected  to  us  as  the 
Hindoos  in  general  were  to  a  Mns- 
snlman  dynasty — foreign  invasion 
will  be  incredible  and  impossible. 
Wielding  then  the  resources  of  150 
millions  of  Indians,  besides  the  very 
important  aids  which,  in  a  truly 
national  cause,  the  kings  of  the  re- 
maining 50  millions  would  afford 
us,  we  could  have  no  rational  appre- 
hensions, even  if  Russia  and  her 
masses  of  population  were  conter- 
minous with  India;  but  with  the 
deserts  of  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and 
Affghanistan  to  protect  us,  no  sane 
man  can  fear  Russia,  except  on  the 
secret  belief  of  Indian  bitter  disaf- 
fection, and  eager  hatred  from  the 
Affghans.  But  if  we  are  to  count  on 
this  as  a  permanent  fact,  how  can 
security  in  any  case  be  possible, 
with  or  without  Russia  ?  And  how 
can  our  presence  in  India  be  morally 
justified  ?  The  use  of  such  an 
argument  dishonours  us  to  all 
Europe.  It  holds  us  up  as  a  mere 
army  of  occupation  in  India — 
aware  that  we  are  spumed  as  in- 
truders, hopeless  of  reconciling  the 
native  millions  to  our  rule,  yet  re- 
solute to  go  through  any  amount  of 
bloodshed  to  hold  our  ground ;  and 
equally  resolute  to  resist  that  in- 
fluence of  Russia  over  Tartary, 
Persia,  end  Affghanistan  which, 
apparently  to  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom, is  important  for  the  advance 
of  humanity.  Until  we  renounce 
fears  of  Russia  we  shall,  as  hereto- 
fore, rule  India  the  worse  on  ac- 
count of  these  fears. 

Foreigners  who  are  jealous  of 
England — who  dislike  our  aristo- 
cratic and  royal  policy,  who  think 
us  arrogant  and  grasping,  selfish, 
and  self-complacent — avow,  when 
the  topic  of  India  comes  up,  that  in 
the  cause  of  political  enlightenment 
and  human  progress  they  of  neces- 
sity wish  for  the  solid  establishment 
of  our  sway  in  that  country,  seeing 
what  was  the  anarchy  which  pre- 
ceded us,  and  what  the  imbecility 


of  the  native  dynasties.  With  few 
exceptions — perhaps  none  of  im- 
portance— ^the  powers  and  peoples 
of  Christendom  sympathise  with 
our  Indian  ascendancy,  as  conduciTe 
to  Eastern  civilisation.  Ought  we 
not  in  turn  to  recognise  the  great 
and  beneficent  task  which  devolves 
on  Russia,  in  regard  to  a  large  part 
of  Asia  with  which  she  is  center* 
minous  P  Who  can  read  the  history 
of  modem  Persia  without  despair 
creeping  over  him  for  that  country, 
unless  she  is  to  be  vehemently  in- 
fluenced from  abroad  P  Who  can 
consider  the  vain  decrees  of  TurkLah 
Sultans  in  favour  of  equal  law  for 
Christians,  without  seeing  their 
inability  to  act  against  the  Mussul- 
man population,  who  are  their  only 
army,  the  sole  support  of  their 
throne  P  In  Persia,  England  has 
done  little  to  make  herself  beloved, 
and  can  never  be  feared  so  much  as 
Russia  is  feared.  Russia  therefore 
alone  is  able  to  reorganise  Persia  by 
advice  and  by  pressure.  K  even  it 
were  by  conquest,  the  new  respon- 
sibility would  be  great,  the  strain  on 
her  military  resources  very  grave ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  Europeans 
who  are  unbiassed  by  national  rival- 
ry would  esteem  her  rule  over  Persia 
equally  beneficial  as  to  India  the 
EngHsh  rule.  Much  more  may  the 
same  be  said  concerning  Khiva,  and 
all  those  Tartars  whose  independ- 
ence is  savage  license ;  who  by 
destructive  raids  into  Persia  make 
vast  deserts  whei*e  there  has  been 
and  might  be  thick  population; 
and,  as  in  the  earliest  times  of  bar- 
barism, keep  up  a  cruel  slavery  by 
kidnapping  all  their  neighbours. 
There  is  no  existing  power  on  earth 
which  can  bridle  these  barbarians 
but  Russia.  On  her  the  task  is  laid. 
It  is  at  once  difficult,  and  by  no 
means  remunerating.  To  be  ever 
making  jealous  outcry,  and  insisting 
that  our  Government  ought  to  exact 
*  promises '  that  Russia  will  make  no 
territorial  conquests  in  Asia,  is  as 
impotent  and  undignified  as  it  is 
unblushing.     Did  Russia  or  JPrance 
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protest  when  we  absorbed  this  or 
^t  Indian  potentate?  Are  only 
Englishmen  incapable  of  seeing 
politics  from  the  human  and 
hmnane  point  of  view,  and  rising 
abore  mean  jealousies  ? 

When  danger  to  our  Indian 
Empire  is  mentioned,  the  word 
suggests  two  widely  different 
thonghts  to  different  minds.  One' 
class  thinks  at  once  of  danger  from 
Russia,  the  other  of  danger  from 
the  Indian  population.  Yet  no  one 
pretends  that  from  Bussia  any  im^ 
mediate  danger  impends.  It  is 
justly  said  that  she  is  an  ambitious, 
encroaching,  stealthy,  far-looking, 
fore-planning  power ;  that  as  her 
frontier  has  advanced  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  and  from 
the  Wolga  to  E^hiva,  so  it  may  reach 
into  Balkh  and  Kandahar,  and  per^ 
haps  by  means  of  dependent  princes, 
to  the  very  frontiers  of  India,  in 
another  half  century.  Now  when 
a  foreign  policy  rests  on  a  universal 
principle,  it  may  be  equally  moral 
and  far-seeing ;  and  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  distant  future,  is  then 
a  praise ;  but  when  the  policy  urged 
is  one  of  special  expediency  to  our- 
selves, it  IB  of  little  weight  unless  it 
supply  an  immediately  pressing 
need.  Mere  expediency  varies,  and 
may  pass  into  the  reverse,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  through  a 
change  of  circumstances;  and  to 
take  on  ourselves  immediate  effort 
and  enoounter  immediate  evil  in 
such  a  cause,  is  very  unwise.  If  a 
collision  with  Enssia  is  to  come  at 
length,  we  ought  to  husband  our 
strength  for  it,  not  exhaust  in  peace 
the  resources  of  war :  we  ought  to 
pay  off  the  Indian  debt,  not  go  on 
increasing  it ;  we  ought  to  w^iu  the 
good  will  of  Indians,  not  irritato 
them  by  new  taxes,  which  give  to 
our  lowest  officials  infinite  resources 
of  oppression.  To  have  an  over- 
flowing exchequer  and  well  affected 
fellow-subjects,  not  only  would  be 
our  greatest  security  in  case  of 
BuBsian  attack,  but  would  make  the 
attack  as  morally  impossible  as  an 


attempt  by  Russia  to  conquerunited 
Germany.  On  the  contrary,  to 
empty  our  exchequer  and  acquire 
ill-will  from  Affghans  and  Persians 
by  invasions  of  their  country,  from 
Indians  by  taxation,  from  Bussia 
by  constant  jealousies  and  remon- 
strance, is  the  way  to  double  all  our 
dangers.  To  keep  up  a  chronic  war 
against  unconquerable  hill-tribes, 
and  make  them  our  bitter  enemies, 
is  to  prepare  for  Bussia  armies  of 
cavalry,  whom  she  may  impel  upon 
us  without  making  war  herself. 
Our  Indian  problem  is  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently difficult.  We  make  it  £aa» 
harder  if  we  are  to  have  an  Antip 
BuBsian  policy. 

We  must  not  count  that  fifty  years 
hence  Asia  will  present  the  same 
comparative  strength  of  different 
powers  as  now.  Vast  preparation 
has  been  made  for  internal  changes, 
which  must  take  place  at  length.  No 
other  policy,  but  moral  principles  of 
humanity  and  sound  international 
law,  can  provide  for  the  next  and 
the  after  generation.  Indeed,  as  to 
Bussia  herself,  Siberia  has  no  loyalty 
for  Moscow,  and  presents  serious 
difficulties  to  an  invading  army ;  so 
that  a  disruption  is  always  pos- 
sible, and  the  fear  of  this  may 
be  increasingly  distracting  to  that 
Power.  But  far  more  important 
is  the  consideration  that,  fifty 
years  hence,  our  Indian  bugbear 
may  be,  not  Bussia,  but  China 
and  Japan,  who  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  strength  on  the  ocean 
fully  proportioned  to  their  strength 
on  land.  Events  of  the  utmost 
magnitude  may  be  reasonably  anti- 
cipated in  half  a  century,  though  we 
know  not  in  what  form ;  such  as 
will  derange  all  the  intrigues  of 
present  statesmen  concerning  Asia, 
just  as  the  rise  of  the  British  power 
makes  vain  the  intrigues  (such  as 
they  were)  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Who  shall  say  but  a  Peter  the  Great 
may  mount  the  throne  of  China? 
We  have  taught  the  Chinese  pain- 
fully the  superiority  of  European 
warlike  art;  in  some  sixteen  years, 
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between  our  first  and  second  war, 
we  forced  them  to  improye  their 
shipbuilding  more  than  England 
improved  her  own  in  300  years. 
They  can  now  easily  get  Russians, 
French,  or  Americans,  to  teach  them 
all  that  they  need ;  to  set  up  manu- 
factories of  the  newest  weapons,  to 
train  their  troops,  to  introduce  steam 
engines,  and  build  railroads.  The 
stiJ&  more  intelligent  and  rapidly 
moving  Japanese  are  likely  to  pre- 
cede China  in  the  Asiatic  race ;  and 
perhaps  may  be,  rather  than  any 
Europeans,  teachers  of  the  Chinese. 
And  who  knows  what  is  about  to 
happen  in  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and 
other  secondary  Eastern  counioieB? 
When  the  late  Sir  John  Bo  wring 
made  a  treaty  with  Siam,  the  acting 
king  consented  to  engross  the  treaty 
in  English,  and  make  this  English 
copy  the  authoritative  one,  so 
fanuliar  was  he  with  our  language. 
Who  would  have  suspected  such  a 
thing  P  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
it  oozed  out  that  the  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat had  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels 
on  his  shelves,  and  read  them  (in 
English)  for  his  pleasure.  When- 
ever that  certainty  of  the  future 
happens — ^the  adoption  of  European 
artis  of  war  by  China — ^her  inward 
growth  will  be  far  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  last  century  and  a  half 
in  Russia.  In  eveiy  respect  her 
advantages  over  Russia  are  pro- 
digious. Her  population  is  four 
times  as  ffreat,  her  climate  and  soil 
immense^  superior ;  her  rivers  are 
all  available,  while  those  of  Russia 
either  move  sluggishly  towards  in- 
land  seas,  or  have  their  mouths  still 
frozen  in  the  north  while  their 
upper  streams  melt  and  overflow. 
Russia  complains  of  vast  desert 
Braces — (*It  is  the  distances  that 
kill  us,'  said  the  Emperor  Nicholas) 
— but  the  Chinese  population  is 
compact  beyond  all  others.  Russia 
is  bound  in  by  ice ;  she  has  little 
maritime  population,  and  this  has 
but  few  chances  to  learn  the  nauti- 
cal  art.  China  has  an  enormous 
sea  coast,  a  vast  ocean,  and  propor* 


tionately  mighty  rivers.     In  the 
evident  impossibility  of  foreseeing, 
even  vaguely  and  with  any  rude 
approach  to  conviction,  what  is  to 
be  the  future  of  the  powers  aroDnd 
India  in  another  half  centmy,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  for  the  seciuity 
of  our  dominion  there,  one  and  onlj 
one  policy  is  sound — viz.  to  do  our 
utmost  to  rule  India  well.    The  East 
India  Company  always  groaned  sin- 
cerely over  the  wars  in  which  the 
Crown    involved    them;    wars  by 
which  the  exchequer  was  emptied, 
debt  incurred,  improvements  hin- 
dered.    Equally  true  is  it^  at  this 
moment,  that  a  warlike  policy  is 
exhausting,  forestalls  resources,  ac- 
cumulates arrears  of  difficulty  for 
the  future,  is  adverse  to  internal 
development,  and  makes  it  harder 
and  hwler  to  be  internally  strong. 
Chronic  war  with  chronic  deficit  Ib 
a  ruinous  policy.     The   beginning 
of  real  improvement  would  be  in 
concentrating   attention    on   India 
itself,  and  wasting  none  of  India's 
strength  on  foreign  objects. 

If  the  East  India  Company,  a 
century  ago,  could  have  foreseea 
or  guessed  the  continuous  spread  of 
their  dominion,  their  problem  might 
have  been  dealt  Mrith  far  more 
wisely :  but  thev  coveted  '  appoint, 
ments'  for  their  friends'  sons,  as 
fast  as  it  appeared  how  lucrative 
these  were.  This  made  them  blind 
to  the  obviously  right  course.  From 
the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  policy 
with  conquerors  to  raise  up  the 
races  whom  their  predecessors  have 
trampled  down ;  as  Cyrus  restored 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  The 
conqueror  thus  cheaply  wins  a  host 
of  devoted  partisans.  All  historians 
praise  the  Roman  policjr  of  impart- 
ing the  Roman  franchise  to  such 
members  of  a  conquered  nation  as 
had  espoused  their  side  and  shown 
fidelity.  A  powerful  party  stands 
up  thus  to  aid  the  new  rule,  far 
more  rapidly  than  can  be  attained 
by  the  gradual  experience  of  its 
benefit.  The  East  India  Company 
might  have  granted  English  cituen- 
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Bhipbj  a  single  actio  all  the  Parsees, 
and  to  all  native  Christians, — these 
being  races  marked  and  separate; 
and  farther  might  have  extended 
the  same  gradnally  to  all  of  every 
race  who  would  attain  the  use  of 
the  English  language  sufficiently  to 
read  our  literature  and  understand 
car  geography.     Many  variations 
of  this  under  minor  conditions  are 
imaginable;    and    many    different 
ways  might  succeed,  if  only  the 
right  etid  in  view  had  been  steadily 
held  up,  namely,  to  introduce,  fully 
and  frankly,  into  true  equality  with 
onrselves,  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
as  many  as  possible,  of  the  native 
Indians  whose  loyalty  covld  he  counted 
^n.  Our  greatest  difficulties  depend 
on  the  want  of  a  large  and  widely 
diffused  native  population  faithful 
to  our  sway,  and  impressible  to  our 
sentiment.    To  administer  justice,  to 
enforce  the  law,  to  collect  the  taxes 
strictly,   yet  justly,   and    without 
oppression,    are    still    most    ardu- 
ous to  us :  nay,  to  know  daily  facts, 
however  notorious,  is  very  difficult 
to  our  Government,  when  its  subor- 
dinate officials  have   any  uniform 
motive  for  concealment.     All  these 
circumstances  conspire  to  neutralise 
our  best  intentions,  pervert  our  rule, 
-and  multiply  dangers. 

The  East  India  Company  never 
took  to  heart  the  intense  difficulty 
encountered  by  a  foreign  judge, 
who  has  to  decide  on  fact  as  well  as 
on  law,  and  the  consequent  severe 
hardslup  on  the  people.  An  eminent 
exile  in  England  (Francis  Pulszky), 
well  experienced  in  mixed  popula- 
tions, some  years  ago  remarked,  that 
3,  nation  can  bear  a  foreign  king, 
foreign  armies  of  occupation,  foreign 
commanders  of  its  native  troops, 
foreign  collectors  of  revenue,  foreign 
Councillors  of  State,  and  get  ac- 
customed to  them,  so  as  at  length 
to  mnrmur  but  little,  if  there  be  a 
general  good  will;  but  that  to 
foreign-bom  judges  no  nation  can 
ever  reconcile  itself,  '  and  this,'  he 
added,  '  is  the  terribly  weak  point 
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of  the  English  rule  in  India.'  It 
is  not  rash  here  to  censure  the  East 
India  Company,  when  we  have  side 
by  side  the  case  of  Ceylon,  a  Crown- 
governed  colony.  An  eccentric  and 
enterprising  governor  of  Ceylon, 
Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  discerned 
the  evil,  and  resolved  to  introduce 
trial  by  jnry,  which  he  carried  out  by 
gradual  steps  such  as  caution  sug- 
gested. It  has  become  a  fixed  in- 
stitution of  Ceylon,  apparently 
without  any  mischief  or  incon- 
venience. When,  not  many  years 
back,  an  English  barrister  was  sent 
out  to  be  Supreme  Judge  in  Ceylon, 
the  natural  enquiry  was  made,  how 
he  could  preside  in  Court  without 
understanding  the  native  language ; 
which  could  not  be  acquired  in  a 
year  with  any  sufficient  accuracy. 
A  high  official,  experienced  in 
Ceylon,  replied,  that  the  juries  are 
so  intelligent,  as  seldom  to  leave 
much  need  of  a  judge,  who  gener- 
ally best  did  his  duty  by  confining 
himself  to  routine.  That  the  reply 
had  no  irony  in  it,  the  present 
writer  cannot  guarantee;  but  it 
certainly  showed  that  the  jury  sys- 
tem was  satisfactory  to  high  officials. 
In  India  no  such  enterprising  inno- 
vation was  made,  and  the  tribunals 
of  judgment,  so  far  as  report  goes, 
have  not  improved  since  the  time 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck. 

A  startling  volume,  concerning  our 
Indian  administration,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Shore, 
which  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  sale  upon  his  death  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Que  of  the 
anomalies  which  he  described  was 
undoubtedly  removed  by  Lord  W. 
Bentinck;  namely,  the  use  of  the 
Persian  language  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  a  language  (said  Mr.  Shore) 
which  in  general  neither  the  judge 
nor  his  clerk  nor  the  litigating 
parties,  nor  the  accused,  if  it  was 
a  criminal  case,  nor  the  witnesses 
understood;  and  the  interpreter 
understood  it  imperfectly.  It  came 
to  this,  that  a  man  accused  of  mur- 
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der  remained  ignorant  of  all  that 
went  on  in  court  against  him  until 
at  last  he  understood  very  clearly 
that  he  was  to  be  hanged.  But 
now  that  the  vernacular  tongue 
is  substituted  in  the  Court  for 
Persian,  how  very  difficult  it  re- 
mains for  an  English  judge  to  know 
whether  witnesses  are  speaking 
truth  or  falsehood  !  If  self-confi- 
dent, he  trusts  his  own  impressions ; 
if  timid,  he  leans  on  the  judgment 
of  his  native  clerk ;  if  formal  and 
pedantic,  he  believes  all  clear  and 
coherent  statements.  His  weak- 
nesses are  watched,  and  it  is  soon 
understood  whether  he  is  to  be 
better  managed  by  fees  to  the  clerk, 
or  by  the  forging  of  critical  evidence, 
in  cases  for  which  it  is  worth  while. 
Very  scandalous  accounts  have  been 
printed  in  great  detail,  concerning 
which  few  readers  in  England  have 
a  right  to  a  positive  opinion :  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  those  English- 
men who  have  looked  keenly  into 
the  matter  and  dare  to  speak  freely, 
believe  justice  to  have  a  far  worse 
chance  in  such  tribunals  than  before 
native  judges. 

Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  1833  had 
BO  vehement  a  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  introducing  an  English  migra- 
tion into  India,  and  native  Indians 
into  the  offices  of  administration, 
that  in  advising  Parliament  to  re- 
new the  Company's  charter  for 
twenty  years,  they  marked  two 
articles  in  the  new  charter  as  vital ; 
declaring  that,  rather  than  sur- 
render these,  if  the  Company  ob- 
jected to  them,  they  would  urge 
Parliament  to  refuse  any  charter  at 
all,  and  take  India  under  the  king's 
direct  rule.  The  two  articles  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the 
name  of  the  ministry,  as  vital,  were, 
I.  that  any  of  the  king's  subjects, 
wherever  born,  should  be  free  to 
settle  anywhere  in  India ;  2.  that 
all  the  natives  of  India,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Company,  should 
be  eligible  to  every  office  of  adminis- 
tration, except  that  of  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief, 


on  a  par  with  the  Ejng's  British- 
bom  subjects.  The  former  was  of 
little  avail  because  the  system  of 
taxation  and  the  want  of  roads 
crippled  British  enterprise ;  the 
latter  was  coolly  made  a  dead  letter 
by  the  Company,  so  far  as  the 
*  covenanted  '  or  upper  service  was 
concerned.  A  strong  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  the  Com- 
pany and  their  representatives  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Whigs  on  the 
other,  as  to  the  advantage  of  having 
in  India  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
dependent Englishmen.  The  Com- 
pany had  treated  their  Indian  pos- 
sessions as  a  private  estate,  on 
which  no  Englishman  might  set 
foot  but  by  their  permission.  Free 
criticism  of  their  administration, 
such  as  all  Englishmen  make  and 
will  make,  was  in  their  view  most 
dangerous  to  authority  and  provo- 
cative of  rebellion.  Accoidingly 
they  arbitrarily  exiled  James  Silk 
Buckingham  from  India  (about 
1824),  assigning  no  reason,  and 
bringing  him  before  no  tribunal; 
though  all  knew  that  his  real  offence 
lay  in  a  printed  censure,  such  as 
here  we  read  day  by  day,  of  some 
Government  Acts.  The  Company 
was  aware  that  a  claim  of  exempt 
tion  from  criticism  would  not  serve 
their  interests  in  England;  but 
they  opposed  the  free  admission  of 
Englishmen  by  another  argument, 
which  the  Whigs  could  not  at  all 
allow.  It  was  alleged  that  in- 
dependent Englishmen  would  auda- 
ciously ill-use  the  natives,  and  by 
their  misconduct  make  the  English 
rule  and  name  hateful.  If  the 
Company  believed  this  (and  events 
show  that  they  had  too  clear  a  fore- 
sight), their  duty  was  to  constmct 
better  tribunals,  and  make  the 
English  interlopers  fully  understand 
that  there  was  no  impunity  for 
lawlessness.  But  they  were  de- 
spondent, and  perhaps  sulky,  when 
the  Crown  interfered  with  them; 
they  lost  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  merely  stood  on  the  defensive 
for  their  own  interests. 
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How  ill  OUT  ooantrymen  behave  in 
India  probably  veij  few  in  England 
know,  or  will  easily  believe.     The 
present  writer  first  had   his  eyes 
opened  to  the  actnal  state  of  things 
by  the  conversation  of  a  very  intel- 
%ent  and  widely  informed  indigo- 
planter.   This  gentleman  had  a  high 
contempt  of  the  Company's  Conrta, 
alleging  that  throngh  the  inexperi- 
ence of  ihe  English  jndges  and  other 
circomstances,  they  were  often  or 
eren  generally  incompetent  for  so 
difficult  a  tafik  as  jndging  of  truth 
and  &lsehood,  of  right  and  wrong. 
When  he  first   became  an  indigo- 
planter,    his    experienced    partner 
laid  down  for  him  an  absolute  pre- 
cept, *  Never  enter  the  Company's 
Courts ! '     What  then  was  the  al- 
ternative ?     He  explained.     *  If  a 
native  failed  to  pay  us  our  dues,  we 
never  sued  him,  but  simply  took 
our  rights  &om  him  publicly.'  How 
so  ?  *  Well,  we  publicly  seized  some 
of  his  goods,  sold  them  by  auction, 
deducted  our  claim  from  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  handed  over  to  him  the 
balance.      Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
are  just  to  the  natives,  they  will 
never  resist  you  in  such  a  process. 
They  know  you  are  right,  and  it  is 
much  the  easiest  way  of  dealing 
with  them.'      Such  an  avowal  at 
once  threw  a  new  light  on  the  bitter 
complaints    from    natives   against 
the    violent    proceedings    of   the 
English  planters.     This  gentleman 
may  have  been  really  and  strictly 
just ;  may  never  have  taken  more 
than  his  due,  and  never  have  given 
cause  for  a  native  to  sue  him  for  a 
trade    debt.      But   is   it  credible, 
that  a  whole  class  of  men  should 
have   the    habit    of  thus   '  taking 
justice  '  for  themselves,  and  not  be- 
come unjust  and  utterly  tyrannical  ? 
The  whole  complication  is  now  seen. 
Englishmen,  accustomed  to  a  jury 
and  a  learned  experienced  judge  in 
their  own  land,  ill  endure  to  have 
their  causes  determined  by  the  sum- 
mary decision  of  (perhaps)  an  inex- 
perienced and  practically  incapable 


young  fellow-countryman,  neither 
trained  to  law,  nor  accustomed  to 
English  procedure,  nor  able  by  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  natives  and 
their  dialect  to  detect  the  truth.  In 
a  cause  betwixt  a  native  and  an 
Englishman,  each  side  will  claim  a 
mixed  tribunal ;  but  that  implies  a 
jury.  The  jury  system  is  still  (I 
believe)  confined  to  a  few  large 
towns ;  certainly  in  the  rural  places 
the  English  are  too  few  to  afibrd 
jurymen.  The  doctrine  of  the  East 
India  Company  was,  that  if  English- 
men choose  to  migrate  into  India  for 
their  private  gains  they  must  ac- 
cept its  despotism,  and  be  amenable 
to  its  courts ;  and  that,  alike  whether 
the  judge  be  native  or  British. 
This  is  apparently  as  wholesome  as 
it  is  severe  and  simple ;  for  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  impunity  of 
British  injustice.  Why  then  did 
the  Company  so  long  connive  at 
this  impuni^  ?  for  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  they  knew  of  lawless 
procedures,  against  which  they  made 
no  vehement  or  manifest  effort. 
The  obvious  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  true  explanailon  is  found  in  the 
habitual  practices  of  their  own 
officers,  who  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  accustomed  to  make 
arbitrary  exactions  of  service  or 
food  from  the  natives,  infiict  on  them 
reckless  damage,  and  freely  use  the 
stick  on  their  persons.  Without 
first  repressing  such  outrages,,  they 
had  no  moral  courage  to  strike  down 
with  a  high  hand  the  license  of  un- 
official Britons. 

The  snoiall  tyrannies  of  officials 
have  been  transmitted  by  unbroken 
custom  to  the  present  day,  and 
are  pointedly  complained  of  by 
Nowrozjee  Fnrdoonjee,  the  intelli- 
gent spokesman  of  the  Parsees.  The 
forced  labour  and  seizure  of  cattle 
and  other  property  he  denounces  as 
slavery  and  oppression,  which  is 
often  aggravated  by  contumely  and 
violence.  Even  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
after  education  in  England,  does  not 
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save  a  native  from  petty  indignities 
in  tbe  railway  trains,  in  the  pablio 
exhibitions,  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
conyenienceof  some  English  official, 
or  from  the  mere  spirit  of  ezclnsiye- 
ness.  Mr.  Fardoonjee  tells  some 
lamentable  cases  in  detail ;  but  to  fill 
these  pages  from  his  book  would 
alone  do  justice  to  his  argument. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Shore  described 
vividly  the  miseries  resulting  from 
arbitrary  exactions,  and  some  of  the 
results  detailed  by  him  are  painfully 
instn^ctive.  When  a  great  man 
(says  he^)  makes  a  progress^  he  is  a 
curse  to  the  country  in  proportion 
to  his  greatness.  He  travels  by  night 
and  encamps  wherever  it  is  most 
convenient,  very  ofben  upon  a  culti- 
vator's field.  The  crops  are  trodden 
down  and  ruined.  The  larger  the 
retinue  the  wider  the  damage.  No 
native  ever  receives  compensation. 
The  great  man's  purveyor  goes  forth 
and  seizes  sheep,  fowls,  and  other 
things  for  the  use  of  the  retinue.  In 
fact,  he  seizes  twice  or  three  times 
as  much  as  is  needed,  in  order  to 
extort  fees  for  releasing  what  he 
lays  hands  on  :  for  an  arbitrary  price 
is  paid,  always  less  than  the  market 
price,  and  he  is  careful  to  seize  the 
ewes,  and  whatever  will  bring  him 
ihe  highest  ransom.  Thus  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  is 
'bought  at  great  cost  of  private  suf- 
fering, and  with  the  demoralization 
of  its  own  native  agents.  This  is 
•quite  inevitable,  under  this  arbitrary 
system  of  purveying.  Such  details 
are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fur- 
doonjee,  and  this  might  inspire  hope 
that  they  no  longer  exist ;  but  the 
main  source  of  evil  is  attested  by 
him  to  exist)  and  none  but  villagers 
are  certain  to  know  further  details. 
The  Government  wi^W  send  urgent 
and  threatening  circulars  to  restrain 
its  own  officials,  and  might  insert 
advertisements  in  native  news- 
papers, and  order  the  erecting  of 


them  as  placards  in  vernacular  dia- 
lects, to  assure  the  Indians  that 
forced  services,  arbitrary  arrests, 
and  arbitraiy  prices  are  illegal,  and 
must  he  resisted.  Until  it  has  done 
this,  it  has  not  sincerely  attempted 
to  keep  its  own  servants  within 
duty.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  late  an 
esteismed  civil  servant  in  India, 
declares  from  his  own  experience 
that  ^  these  abuses  are  due  to  the 
misconduct  of  native  subordinates, 
and  that  most  stringent  orders  on 
the  subject  have  repeatedly  been 
issued  by  the  Government  and  hj 
district  officers.'  Orders  on  the  sub- 
ject !  But  orders  to  what  effect  ? 
To  suppress  forced  labour  and  arbi- 
trary purveying  ?  We  are  not 
allowed  by  the  &.cts  to  interpret  it 
thus.  He  must  mean:  Despotic 
power  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  ill-paid  natives,  under 
*  most  stringent  orders '  that  they 
shall  not  apply  it  to  their  own  gain. 
Defenders  of  the  Government  plead 
'  the  inherent  difficulties '  between 
alien  rulers  and  ignorant  subjects ; 
but  so  much  the  greater  energy  is 
demanded  from  it  in  crushing  the 
tyrannies  of  its  own  agents.  One 
complete  affair  shall  here  be  quoted 
from  Mr.  Furdoonjee^s  address, 
pp.  13-14.  He  is  narrating  what 
happened,  three  years  ago,  at  Ho- 
nore,  in  the  district  of  Canara,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  before  the 
English  magistrate,  Mr.  B.  E. 
Candy.  Since  he  gives  names 
and  dates,  and  quotes  the  magis- 
trate's decree,  and  can  be  officially 
exposed  as  false  if  there  be  any  mis- 
representation ;  since  also  Mr.  Fnr« 
doonjee  comes  to  England,  deputed 
by,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Bom- 
l»y  Association,  it  is  every  way 
reasonable  to  accept  his  statement 
as  wholly  accurate. 

'A  European  officer.  Lieutenant 
Persse,  having  returned  late  at  night 
from  a  hunting  excursion,  and  wish- 


'  Onlj  the  substance  of  Mr.  Shore's  statement  can  be  given,  and  that  by  memory; 
since  his  work  cannot  be  obtained.  A  friend  of  the  present  writer  twice  had  hia  own 
crop  thus  destroyed,  and  twice  he  was  indemnified  by  the  East  India  Company ;  but  hA 
remarked,  that  no  native  could  have  had  a  chance  of  like  justice. 
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iBg  to  preserra  the  tongae  of  his 
bison,  helped  himself  to  a  portion 
of  salt  from  a  heap  piled  in  the  Oo- 
yenmient  Depot  on  the  pier.     The 
watchmen,  whose  dnty  it  was  to 
protect  the  salt,  remonstrated  with 
Mr.  Persse,  who  caught  hold  of  one 
of  the  watchmen  by  the  neck  and 
threatened  to  assanlt  him.     On  the 
following  day  he  again  took  some 
salt  from  the  dep6t,  and  the  native 
watchmen  having  endeavoured  to 
prevent  him,  he  gave  a  violent  blow 
and  threw    one    of  them  to  the 
gromid,  and  ill-treated  a  sepo7,who 
attempted  to  protect  the  watchmen. 
A   scuffle  .ensued,  in    which   Mr. 
Persse's  clothes  were  torn.     This 
officer   thereupon    prosecuted    the 
watchmen  for  assault.     The  magis- 
trate, Mr.    Candy,   convicted    and 
sentenced  the  innocent  watchmen 
to  15  and    7  days*   imprisonment. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  lighter 
pnnishment  (7  days)  was,  that  the 
prisoner     had      already    received 
fumshment    at  the   hands   of  the 
prosecutor.  Lieutenant  Persse.  The 
prosecutor  deposed  that  one  of  the 
watchmen  had  insulted  him  by  ap- 
plying to  him  an  opprobrious  epithet 
[robber  f\   which,   he    said,   would 
hare  justified  him  if  he  had  shot  the 
man.     In  delivering  his  judgment 
the  European  magistrate  made  the 
following  remarks :  '  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  I  believe  the 
statement  of   the  English  gentle- 
man, whose  simple  word  I  should 
consider  more  reliable  than  the  as- 
sertion on  oath  of  a  dozen  men  like 
these  peons.    And  why  ?    With  an 
English  gentleman,  to  lie  is  against 
his  religion,  and  is  socially  disgrace- 
ful; whereas  for  a  common  native 
of  India,  to  lie  is  the  same  with  him 
as  to  eat  his  meal.'     Condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  native  watchmen 
who  resisted  and  did  their  duty, 
the  magistrate  observed :  '  If  they 
saw  Mr.  Persse  interfering  with  the 
salt  heaps,  they  should  have  respect- 
fully made  iolaams  (obeisance),  and 
informed  him  that  it  was  contrary 
to  orders ;  but  to  call  a  European 


officer  au  opprobrious  name,  and  to 
lay  hands  upon  him,  makes  one 
wonder  where  aU  respect  and  dis* 
dpline  have  gone  to,* 

It  is  not  forther  explained  where- 
in Mr.  Persse's  tale  was  in  collision 
with  that  of  the  watchmen.  The 
magistrate  clearly  implies  that  Mr. 
Persse  had  'interfered  with'  the  , 
salt,  and  that  it  was  the  watchmen's 
duty  to  protect  it.  He  condemns 
the  watchmen  solely  on  the  ground 
that  the  invader  of  the  salt  was  a 
European  officer!  But  when  this 
officer  had  distinctly  learned  that 
they  resisted  him  in  the  performanco 
of  their  public  duty,  his  renewal  of' 
the  attempt  the  next  morning  was 
a  high  offence,  and  justified  their 
calling  him  thief  or  robber.  Unlessr 
this  account  is  fundamentally  false, 
Mr.  Candy  deserved  instant  dis* 
missal  from  the  magistracy. 

After  reading  other  facts  detailed 
by  Ml*.  Furdoonjee,  one  cannot  won. 
der  that  European  juries  in  all  these 
Presidencies  are  alleged  to  acquit 
unjustly  Europeans  who  have 
wounded  and  even  killed  natives. 
Upon  any  such  outrage,  the  relatives 
or  neighbourhood  have  been  put  to 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  the  Eu- 
ropean before  the  High  Court  of  the 
Presidency  Town,  where  the  wit- 
nesses had  to  waste  weeks,  some- 
times months.  By  a  recent  Act  (ap- 
plicable to  a  oertiEun  class  of  cases 
only),  they  may  prosecute  before 
the  European  district  magistrate 
and  judge.  When  the  Western 
Allies  of  Turkey  had  extorted  from 
the  late  Sultan  the  decree  that 
Christians  should  be  listened  to  by 
the  Cadi  in  cases  affecting  Mussul- 
mans, the  Sheikh-el-Islim  (Doctor 
of  *Arehe8 '  for  Constantinople),  re- 
marked on  it,  '  Grod  forbid  that  I 
ever  reeard  the  oath  of  a  Christian 
as  equal  to  that  of  a  true  believer! ' 
Mr.  Candy  goes  far  beyond  him 
in  a  priori  judgment,  and  so,  it  ia 
to  be  feared,  do  the  European  juries 
of  India.  The  extent  of  the  evil  is 
not  laid  before  us  on  mere  Parsee 
evidence,  eminently  respectable  and 
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decisire  as  we  may  here  regard  it ; 
for  Mr.  Ritchie,  late  Advocate- 
General  of  Bengal,  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago  snbmitted  a  report 
to  Government,  commenting  on  the 
six  cases  tried  at  Calcutta  in  two 
consecutive  seasons,  in  which  Euro- 
peans were  accused  of  outrages  on 
natives.  In  five  cases  out  of  the 
six,  he  says,  there  was  *  a  grievous 
failure  of  justice,  in  eoTuequence  of 
the  partiality  and  perversity  of  ike 
jury ; '  and  declares,  '  the  result  is 
calculated  to  render  life  among  the 
lower  classes  of  India  insecure,  and 
to  engender  feelings  of  suspicion 
between  the  races.'  He  writes 
Buspidon^  but  ho  means  hatred  to 
the  English  race.  The  Advocate- 
'€bneral  of  Madras  made  a  similar 
report,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
the  Governor,  recorded  a  comment 
upon  it,  in  which  he  avows,  that 
'  it  is  a  painful,  but  undoubted  fSsict, 
that  however  obvious  the  guilt  of 
an  Englishman  may  be,  justice  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  cases  of  this 
description  from  an  ordinary  Cal- 
cutta or  Madras  jury  composed  of 
Europeans  and  East  Indians.'  He 
further  stated  that '  this  high-handed 
insolence  of  a  dominant  race  is  the 
greatest  danger  to  which  a  power 
like  ours  in  India  is  liable  ; '  and 
adds :  '  I  have  caused  it  to  he  made 
known  throughout  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  in  this  Presi- 
dency, and  throughout  the  railway 
and  other  bodies  connected  with  the 
public  service,  that  I  shall  take 
inmiediate  and  decisive  action  in 
any  case  of  personal  abuse  or  ill- 
treatment  of  natives  by  Europeans ; 
that  I  shall  hold  such  conduct  to 
be  an  offence,  and  shall  punish  it 
.as  such.' 

Excellently  done ;  yet  if  the  jury 
ibcquit  a  guilty  European,  what 
power  has  even  the  justest  governor 
to  punish  him?  This  record,  of 
course,  is  not  very  recent ;  for  one 
cannot  forget  why  Sir  Charles 
ceased  to  be  Governor  of  Madras. 
Since  then  similar  unredressed  out- 
rages of  Europeans  are  testified. 


Sir  John  Grant,  while  Lieatenant. 
Governor  of  Bengal,  did  something 
to  check  the  violences  of  indigo- 
planters,  against  which  there  was 
a  loud  outcry.  In  the  war  of  the 
Mutiny,  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Times  made  us  familiar  with 
the  cruel  outrages  of  the  European 
stick  against  native  servants,  and 
the  awftd  scarcity  of  white  faces 
among  the  dark  complexioned. 
The  flocking-in  of  Europeans  as 
engineers  and  '  navvies,'  or  masons, 
it  was  always  foreseen  by  the  East 
India  Company  would  multiply  the 
evil.  Conscious,  no  doubt,  of  the 
misconduct  of  theij:  own  officers,  the 
Company  were  aware  that  our  lower 
people  would  be  still  worse.  When, 
through  ignorance  of  the  language, 
they  cannot  be  understood,  they 
become  angry  and  violent;  and  if 
their  mistakes  are  laughed  at,  thej 
cannot  contain  themselves.  "What 
is  far  worse,  they  see  how  insolently 

*  their  betters'  behave.  Nothing 
can  restrain  the  evil,  but  the 
placing  a  severe  bridle  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  higher  Europeans, 
especially  military  officers,  and  not 
excepting  the  higher  civil  servants. 

*  Fifteen  years,'  says  Mr.  Furdoon- 
jee,  '  have  elapsed,  since  this  matter 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Indian  Government,  but  no  eflfective 
remedy  has  yet  been  provided  for 
the  evil.'  It  certainly  cannot  have 
been  for  nothing  that  Mr.  Fits- 
james  Stephen,  in  his  official  capa- 
city, addressed  the  following  pointed 
words  to  the  Supreme  Legislature 
of  India : 

I  think  that  one  distinct  act  of  wilful 
injustice,  one  clear  instance  of  unfaithfal* 
ncss  to  the  principles  on  which  our  GoTem- 
ment  of  India  depends  ;  one  positive  proof 
that  we  either  cannot  or  teill  not  do  justice, 
or  what  we  regard  as  suchj  to  all  classes, 
races,  creeds,  or  no  creeds  to  be  found  in 
British  India,  would  in  the  long  run  shske 
our  power  more  deeply  than  even  military 
or  financial  disaster.  .  .  .  I  believe  tbftt 
the  real  foundation  of  our  iwver  will  bo 
found  to  be  in  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the 
broad  principles  of  justice  common  to  all 
persons  in  aU  countries  and  ages,  &c. 

Mr.  Stephen  must  certainly  have 
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had  before  his  ejes  more  than  one 
*  clear  instance,'  in  which  *  what  we 
regard  as  justice'  had  been  violated 
with  impanitj  through  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  race ;  but  he  was 
not  officially  free  to  add, why  the  evil 
is  not  suppressed.  It  is  because  we 
will  not  give  effect  to  the  *  broad 
principle '  which  Lord  Grej's  minis- 
try fondly  hoped  they  had  established 
in  the  Charter  of  1833,  that  in  ap- 
pointments to  high  office,  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  known  (except  as 
to  the  Governor- General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Cbief)  between  the  king's 
subjects  of  different  race  and  birth- 
place. 

The  endless  petty  evils  suffered 
by  the  Indian  people  in  spite 
of  our  excellent  'intentions'  are 
not  newly  discovered  and  revealed. 
General  Briggs  and  Mr.  Rickards 
wrote  lucidly  and  vehemently  upon 
them,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  writer,  full  forty- six  years 
ago.  Afterwards,  the  India  Reform 
Society,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
published  valuable  documents  and 
testimony,  labouring  in  vain  to  in- 
terest Parliament  and  engage  public 
attention.  Already  in  1S22  or 
thereabouts,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee'  a 
full  account  of  the  system  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue  by  torture,  of  which 
he  expressed  the  greatest  horror. 
When  a  collector  earns  praise  by 
the  high  figure  of  his  revenue  and 
disgrace  by  its  deficit,  each  native 
subordinate  who  represents  imperial 
sway  tries  to  please  his  superior  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  collection,  and 
is  silent  concerning  the  violence 
which  has  enhanced  it.  Hence 
more  than  twenty  years  later.  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  Sir  James 
Sogg,  Chairman  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment  that  they  had  no  cognisance 
of  the  revenue  being  collected  by 


torture  and  they  did  not  believe  it ! 
It  then  needed  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  three  years'  traversing  of  India 
establish,  avow,  and  lament  the 
dreadful  fact.  And  when  one  asks 
now.  Is  it  still  a  fact?  wise  men 
reply,  *  No  one  knows  certainly : 
one  thing  only  is  certain,  that  t^e 
native  collectors  have  an  interest  in 
threatening  violence,  and  impunity 
in  employing  it,  especially  in  the 
cause  of  revenue?  It  was  testified 
to  the  present  writer  by  a  friend, 
twenty  years  a  cultivator  in  the 
province  of  Madras,  that  every  year 
when  the  taxation  was  to  be  settled, 
the  peasant  was  summoned  to  the 
court  to  have  his  quota  fixed,  and 
was  there  kept  away  from  his  home 
and  work,  and  put  to  expense,  until 
— what  ?  why,  until  he  had  paid  the 
bribe  demanded  for  bringing  his 
name  forward,  and  sending  him 
home.  One  sees  at  once  the 
infinite  variety  of  possibilities  of 
oppression,  when  mean  and  ill- 
paid  men  thus  wield  despotic 
power.  The  Supreme  Government, 
which  establishes  the  system,  impo- 
tently  excuses  itself  by  the  plea, 
*  Alas !  these  native  subordinates  are 
so  unprincipled !  *  It  is  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Mr.  Halliday, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  de- 
scribed our  own  police  as  acurse  to  the 
country.  If  a  murder  is  committed, 
this  is  a  harvest  to  them,  for  they 
are  able  to  arrest  on  suspicion  an 
indefinite  number  of  persons,  sub- 
ject them  to  starvation  or  other 
hardship,  until  they  have  extorted 
a  bribe  for  releasing  them.  How 
can  one  European,  in  a  district 
which  with  us  would  be  a  large 
county — a  European  who  does  not 
mix  freely  in  native  society,  but  re- 
ceives his  information  chiefly  through 
his  own  agents — control  the  mal- 
versations of  those  agents?  In 
1852,  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  Lower  Bengal, 


*  I  had  this  information  from  my  late  lamented  colleague  in  University  College, 
London,  Professor  Goldstiicke,  who  had  the  letters  of  Sir  Charles  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee in  bis  posaession.  Ue  told  me  that  Mr.  Eaje,  in  writing  Sir  Charles's  life,  had 
never  aeen  them ;  as  the  secret  letters  were  not  in  his  copy. 
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among  oilier  grievoas  complaints, 
stated,  that  by  reason  of  the  hard- 
ships inflicted  on  witnesses,  the 
population  are  averse  to  testify; 
and,  to  mend  the  matter,  summary 
arrest  is  practised  on  those  who 
ought  to  be  prosecutors  or  wit- 
nesses, who  are  kept  in  actual 
custody.  But  the  police  of  Bengal 
is  now  reformed  :  it  is  put  into  uni- 
form to  make  it  respectable.  What 
now  does  the  Calcutta  Review 
(whose  writers  are  chiefly  members 
of  the  Civil  Service)  say  of  the 
New  Police. 

Oar  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  Police  are  controlled  by  a  few 
foreigners  [English]  of  different  colour, 
religion  and  language  to  their  subordinates 
and  the  general  community ;  who  are  quite 
curiously  ignorant  of  the  natives,  have  no 
intimate  intercourse  with  them,  know 
nothing  of  their  inner  life,  habits,  or  feel- 
ings, and  cannot  (as  a  general  rule)  under- 
stand, or  he  understood  by,  any  ordinary 
villager  they  may  come  across. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Police  and  the 
administration  between  them  have  made  a 
criminal  prosecution  a  burden  of  such  a 
crashing  weight,  not  only  upon  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  trial,  but  also  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the 
investigation  is  made,  that  it  has  become 
the  one  object  of  the  whole  population  of 
Bengal  to  hush  up  crime,  to  keep  out  the 
Police  when  possible,  and,  when  it  is  not 
possible,  to  hush  up  each  his  own  indi- 
vidual knowledge  of  it,  lest  he  undergo 
the  severe  misfortune  of  being  required 
to  appear  as  a  witness.  The  Police  pro- 
ceeds to  extort  knowledge  from  the  vil- 
lagers by  hard  usage ;  tn  fact^  by  torture. 
The  amount  of  consideration  which  has 
been  thrust  on  them  lately,  even  the  pre- 
tentiousness of  their  garb  and  their  semi- 
military  training,  have  conferred  upon 
them  an  arrogance  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  has  made  them  bolder  in  the  abuse 
.  of  power. 

This  Reviewer,  in  his  concluding 
paragraph,  virtually  answers  the 
question  above  started,  as  to  sys- 
tematic torture : 

If  sach  a  Committee  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to-morrow  for  Bengal,  as  was  for- 
merly for  the  torture  cases  in  Madras,  is 
there  any  one  now  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  who  would  not  dread 
a  fearful  exposure  ? 

Thus  the  Calcutta  Review^  after 


many  years  of  the  Queen's  role, 
re-affirms  with  severer  point  the 
complaints  made  by  the  Bengal 
petitioners  to  Parliament  in  1852. 

Lord  Grey  and  his  coadjutors,  in 
renewing  the  charter  of  1833,  un- 
derstood most  clearly,  that  nothing 
but  an  abundance  of  black  faces  in 
the  highest  judicature,  and  intelli- 
gent Indians  of  good  station  in  the 
high  police,  could  administer  India 
uprightly;  hence  the  energy  with 
which  Mr.  Macanlay  insisted  in 
Parliament  on  the  vital  principle- 
equality  of  black  and  white  in  the 
administration.  The  year  1833  was 
the  year  of  virtuous  jubilee.  Justice, 
Equality,  Full  Righte  of  Men,  Pub- 
lic Spirit,  seemed  to  have  triumphed. 

But   ilie    'vital'   principle   was 
quenched  by  the  obstinate  will  of 
the    Company;    and    when    1853 
came,    it  was  blotted  out  of  the 
new  Charter !  A  trumpet  was  blown 
to    extol    the  specious  and    delu- 
sive system  of  competitive  exami- 
nation, and  instead  of  holding  the 
examination  in  India,  Indian  youths 
were  expected  to  come  to  England 
in  order  to  compete.     As  soon  as 
wie  Indian  had  thus  entered  the 
'  covenanted '  service  (Mr.  Tagore), 
a  change  was  made,  lessening  the 
number  of   marks   granted  for  a 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic. 
His  friend  and  colleague  Mr.Ghose, 
observing  that,  had  this  change  been 
m^e  &e/ore  Mr.  Tagore's  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Tagore  would  not  have 
passed,  was  uncharitable  enough  to 
believe  and  maintain  in  a  pamphlet 
that  this  was  the  object  of   the 
change.     He   soon  found    that   it 
acted  fatelly  against  himself.    The 
number  of  Indians  who  have  thus 
entered  the  service  is  under  the 
circumstences  not  large ;  and,  what 
is  more,  admittance  does  not  secure 
them  from  being  punished  by  re- 
moval to  less  desirable  poste   (as 
Mr.  Furdoonjee  complains  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Thakore)  if  they  imagine 
themselves  the  equals  of  Europeans. 
Our  Indian  rule  has  often  been  com- 
pared in  oertein  respeote  to    the 
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Roman  Empire:  the  violent  conduct 
of  Roman  officials  and  non-officials 
has  indeed  an  ill-omened  similarity ; 
bat  here  a  curions  likeness  to  the 
Roman  Eepuhlic  presents  itself.  In 
the  early  days,  the  plebeians  found 
that  it  was  useless  to  declare  by  law 
the  eligibility  of  plebeians  to  high 
offices;  nothing  could  succeed  but 
enacting  that  at  least  such-and- 
such  a  fraction  of  magistrates  must 
be  plebeian.  Events  now  drive  us 
hani  to  the  conviction  that  nothing 
else  can  succeed  with  India.  K  the 
Home  Grovemment  enforce  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  office,  high  or  low,  from 
this  day  onward,  shall  be  Indians 
bom,  the  existing  Indian  officials 
will  find  no  lack  of  competent  men. 
Under  no  milder  compulsion  can  it 
be  reasonably  hoped  that  we  shall 
hinder  hatred  and  despair  of  oar 
rale  from  becoming  fixed  in  the 
Indian  mind.  Excuses  can  never 
be  wanting,  why  natives  should  not 
be  promoted.  To  be  outnumbered 
and  outvoted  by  black  faces,  seems 
to  the  Anglo-Indians  identical  with 
a  violent  expulsive  revolution.  But 
this  last  must  come,  if  race-hatred 
grow  malignant. 

The  question  of  juries  cannot  be 
settled  off  hand ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Ceylon  before  us,  and  the 
opinion  of  able  natives  to  assist,  in 
no  long  time  even  .  this  difficulty 
would  be  solved. 

But  behold  !  all  at  once  a  new  ex- 
plosion  alarms  us,  which  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen  can  hardly  have  fore- 
seen in  his  emphatic  words  con- 
cerning *  Creeds  or  no  creeds ; ' 
furious  riots  of  a  low  Mussulman 
population,  indignant  that  their 
Prophet  should  bo  mentioned  with 
disrespect  in  Parsee  or  Christian 
writings.  It  is  understood  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  Indian  Mussul- 
mans. Certainly  very  favourable 
specimens  of  them  have  appeared 
in  England, — accomplished  gentle- 
men, with  high  sentiment,  of  whom 
it  seemed  easy  to   make  friends. 


among  Mussiilmans,  |it 
IS  not  the  educated  and  refined 
men  who  can  guide  public  action. 
Islam  has  nothing  distinctive,  if  it 
be  bereft  of  its  special  enthusiasm ; 
hence,  as  in  Catholicism,  the  fana- 
tical element  easily  assumes  the 
leady  and  the  educated  are  helpless 
to  restrain  it.  Our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware,  from  the  general  press, 
that  on  Friday,  the  1 3th  of  February 
last^  a  terrible  riot  originated  among 
a  number  of  low  Mussulmans  in 
Bombay — chiefly  Arabs  and  those 
called  Seedhees,  who  are  described 
as  slaves  or  freedmen  of  Arabs; 
both  come  to  India  as  sailors  or 
maritime  workmen.  They  had  been 
excited  by  the  report  that  a  Parsee 
had  printed  a  native  tract,  in  which 
Mohammed  was  stated  to  have  had  a 
son  by  a  concubine.  This  was  in 
a  sentence  translated  from  Wash- 
ington Irving,  who  probably  de- 
rived it  from  Gibbon.  The  met  is 
notorious  to  Mussulmans,  and  its 
mention  was  never  before  thought 
disreputable  to  the  Prophet.  Joined 
by  the  lowest  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  Bombay,  these  fanatics,  un- 
obstructed by  the  local  police,  of 
which  Mr.  Souter  is  head,  plun- 
dered the  houses  and  destroyed  the 
furniture  of  many  Parsees,  ruined 
innocent  men,  violently  attacked 
several  persons,  and  did  their  worst 
to  damage  and  defile  the  Parsee 
temple,  where  they  extinguished  the 
^everlasting  fire.'  Mr.  Souter  and 
his  police  were  active  too  late.  He 
had  been  aware  of  the  Mussulman 
excitement,  and,  in  order  to  si-ay  it, 
condemned  the  Farsee's  booh,  and 
ordered  him  to  withdraw  it !  Natu- 
rally, this  did  but  add  fuel  to  the 
flame,  convincing  the  Mussulmans 
that  they  had  been  wronged,  and 
that  punishment  on  the  Parsees  was 
deserved.  All  Friday  night  alarm 
continued.  On  Saturday  the  Go- 
vernor refused  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary,  though  it  was  manifest  that 
the  native  police  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  In  consequence,  the 
Parsees  armed  themselves  withdabs 
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for  self-defence;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  I5tli,  when  the  Mohammedans 
passed  through  Parsee  streets  to 
reach  a  graveyard,  a  collision  took 
place,  the  Parsees  believing  that  the 
cofi&n  was  a  sham,  and  contained 
bludgeons.  The  Mussulmans  cer- 
tainly were  armed,  as  expecting  a 
fray ;  but  this  time  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  suffered 
severely.  On  this  account  the  Par- 
sees  in  turn  are  blamed.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  innocent  Moham- 
medans were  cruelly  murdered,  as 
must  be  expected  when  men  are 
in^iriatad  by  the  wounds  and  deaths 
of  their  friends.  At  length,  on 
Monday,  the  i6th,  Mr.  Souter  called 
on  the  military  for  assistance,  and 
the  riots  soon  terminated,  in  spite 
of  the  rage  of  the  Mussulmans  for 
the  death  of  one  called  Hajee 
Ahmed.  But  not  so  were  things  to ' 
pass  off.  An  English  official  had 
condemned  a  Parsee  tract  for  hurt- 
ing Mussulman  feelings.  Why  the 
more  should  a  Christian  tract  be 
allowed  to  do  so  ?  Accordingly,  a 
few  weeks  later,  at  Kurrachee,  the 
Mohammedans  complained  to  the 
city  magistrate,  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
a  Christian  tract,  called  '  Reasons 
for  Belief,'  which  has  been  circu- 
lated by  missionaries  for  a  dozen 
years  at  least,  and  threatened  him 
with  a  disturbance  if  he  did  not 
order  it  to  be  stopped!  Alarmed 
at  this,  and  remembering  the  Bom- 
bay riot,  and  the  'precedent  of  the 
Parsee  tract,  Mr.  Gibbons  yielded 
to  their  demand,  and  gave  orders  as 
they  demanded ! 

Our  incapable  officials  have  thus 
allowed  a  flame  to  be  kindled,  of 
which  they  ought  to  have  trampled 
out  the  first  sparks.  A  perfectly 
similar  riot  took  place  at  Bombay 
in  185 1,  of  Mussulmans  against 
Parsees,  so  that  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse this  time  for  ignorance  of  the 
danger.  By  logically  extending 
their  claim  of  suppression  to  Ohrisiian 
tracts,  the  Mussulmans  have  done 
a  great  service  to  the  Parsees,  and 
perhaps  to  us,  by  leaving  our  offi- 


cials no  choice  but  a  distinct  avowal 
that  the  press,  platform,  and  pulpit 
must  be  free.  But  in  order  to  give 
to  that  very  valuable  portion  of  the 
Bombay  community,  the  Parsees,  a 
full  sense  of  security,  very  energetic 
measures  are  now  needful.  Ob- 
viously, all  pecuniary  damage  ought 
to  be  repaid  from  the  public  fdnds 
of  Bombay,  if  Bombay  has  a  strictly 
local  treasury.  But  this  was  one 
of  the  deadly  malarrangements  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  they 
confused  and  abolished  all  definite 
appHcations  of  local  money,  so  that 
the  tolls  paid  for  keeping  up  roads, 
tanks,  or  canals,  were  j^ble  to  be 
spent  in  war.  The  local  works  went 
out  of  repair,  and  the  country  be- 
came liable  to  starvation. 

Here  also  we  see  the  nmin  cause 
of  local  famines.  The  Commission 
issued  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  of 
which  Mr.  (Sir  Charles)  Trevelyan 
was  the  acting-chief^  first  revealed 
to  us  the  horrible  blunder  of  the 
iramM  duties^  as  it  pleased  the  Com- 
pany to  name  that  which  had  been 
the  road  tolls.  By  converting  these 
into  duties  ad  valorem^  and  then 
appointing  custom-houses  to  collect 
them,  the  Company  caused  the 
minor  roads  to  be  disused,  and 
forced  tradesmen  to  go  long  miles 
out  of  their  way  to  the  custom- 
house. The  untravelled  roads  were 
quickly  overgrown  with  jungle,  and 
utterly  lost  even  to  memory.  Forest 
and  swamp  were  interposed  between 
the  crops  and  the  population  that 
needed  them.  Trade  was  crippled, 
and  the  whole  country  impoverished. 
If  an  evil  genius  had  desired  to 
create  famine,  says  the  official  re- 
port, he  could  hardly  have  done  it 
more  ingeniously. 

A  still  worse  cause  of  fiEimine  is 
the  non-repair  of  ancient  canals  and 
tanks.  This  has  been  long  notorious. 
General  Sy*  Arthur  Cotton  took 
advantage  of  his  high  station,  before 
the  railway  system  was  decided  on, 
to  urge  on  the  Grovemment  the 
essentially  prior  claim  of  canals, 
annicuts  and  tanks.     Secure  abnn- 
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dant  crops,  said  he,  for  your  trains 
to  cany,  before  you  make  railroads. 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  alike  pro- 
pitions  in  India ;  the  soil  is  mag^- 
ficently  fertile,  the  sun  is  glorious, 
the  clouds  never  fail  of  rain  in  the 
yearly  average,  but  the  rain  falls  in 
special  monSis.  If  the  water  be 
stored,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient; 
if  it  run  into  the  ocean  in  the  flood- 
season,  the  crops  may  fail  for  want 
of  it  at  a  critical  time.  Private 
settlers  who  have  been  able  to  afford 
the  expense  of  a  one-or-two  miles 
canal  and  a  very  cheap  tank,  testify 
that  they  had  an  overflowing  supply 
of  water  for  themselves,  and  plenty 
to  give  away  to  their  famishing 
Deighbours.  Even  where  there  is  a 
public  tank,  the  poor  natives  suffer 
from  mean  native  officials,  who  do 
not  distribute  the  water  by  any 
fixed  rule,  except  the  rule  of  bribery. 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  lives  to  see 
and  deplore  the  grave  error  which 
the  Government  has  committed  in 
its  whole  railway  system.  All  pru- 
dent persons  who  knew  even  in 
outline  the  condition  of  India,  easily 
saw  what  India  needed  in  roads, 
flighty  princes  travelled  in  a  pal- 
anquin, borne  on  men's  backs,  and 
accounted  four  miles  an  hour  a 
great  pace.  Bullock-carts  with 
heavy  goods  barely  averaged  three 
miles  an  hour.  The  country  roads, 
&om  which  the  Calcutta  market  is 
supplied,  are  principally  j  ungle-paths 
kept  open  only  by  the  trampling 
of  bullocks,  on  whose  backs  the 
market  produce  is  carried.  To 
such  a  country,  a  train  running 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  the  hour 
would  have  been  an  enormous  step 
forward;  and  a  road  and  engines 
adapted  to  this  low  speed  could 
have  been  made  very  cheaply,  and 
would  infallibly  have  repaid  its  ex- 
penses.  More  roads  by  far  could 
then  have  been  made  simultaneously ; 
and  (in  American  fashion)  every 
road  which  had  large  success  would 
be  rebuilt  for  quicker  and  more 
constant  trafiic.  Tramroads  with 
horses  for  the  rural   districts,   so 


metalled  as  to  resist  as  far  as 
possible  the  growth  of  weed,  were 
also  strongly  advised;  but  the  public 
prints  tell  us  nothing  of  them.  Evi- 
dently the  Queen's  Government  has 
been  seduced  by  military  considera- 
tions to  neglect  the  canals  and  tanks, 
which  in  old  days  secured  India 
from  drought  and  famines,  but  went 
out  of  repair  through  our  inatten« 
tion  or  during  the  earlier  time  of 
trouble.  Very  expensive  railways 
have  been  made,  chiefly  by  English 
capital,  and  with  an  English  guaran- 
tee of  interest.  In  consequence, 
probably  not  one  railway  in  India 
pays  its  expenses.  The  loans  con- 
tracted for  uiem  are  called  loans  for 
Productive  Works ;  but  the  works 
are  not  productive  in  the  sense  of 
being  remunerative.  Canals  and 
tanks  are  understood  to  pay  never 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.  These, 
and  the  establishment  of  inviolable 
local  treasuries  for  keeping  all  local 
works  in  repair,  seem  to  be  the  first 
material  aids  needed  against  future 
famines. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ! 
India  needs  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
organised, if  the  English  rule  is  not 
to  end  in  hatred,  blood,  and  igno- 
minious expulsion.  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  has  now  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity. The  Indians  honoured  his 
former  short  administration,  and 
deeply  regretted  his  removal  on  ac- 
count of  a  difference  with  his  col- 
leagues on  a  matter  quite  remote  to 
India.  His  successor  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  had  the  credit  of  com- 
pleting his  policy,  and  confirming 
the  throne  of  a  Kajah  which  had 
been  threatened  by  a  deplorable 
error  of  a  ministry  called  Liberal. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  taken  the  lead 
in  proposing  a  carefully  detailed 
system  of  representation  which 
shall  enable  the  highest  authorities 
to  know  local  facts  from  the 
official  information  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  to  delegate  to  them 
just  so  much  of  local  activity  as 
they  may  be  presumed  capable  of 
exercising.    To  democracy,  as  acted 
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ont  in  oar  Englisli  colonies,  Sir 
Barile  expresses  strong  repugnance. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his 
principles  can  foil  to  approve  them- 
selves to  one  who,  like  the  Marqnis 
of  Salisbaryi  joins  high  intelligence 
and  noble  sentiment  to  Tory 
opinions.  Bnt  it  may  be,  that  some, 
thing  simpler  will  approve  itself  to 
him.  Moreover,  significant  words, 
uttered  by  the  Marqnis,  denote 
that  he  sees  the  insufficiency  to  us 
of  those  natives,  who,  however 
clever  and  well-educated,  are  in 
rank  commoners,  and  seem  to  the 
natives  denationalised.  The  French 
have  found  that  Algerine  Arabs 
can  only  be  ruled  through  their 
own  chiefs.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Lord  BUenborough,  and  other  emi- 
nent men  have  discerned  that 
British  supremacy  must  be  exercised 
through  the  princes  who  are  ve- 
nerated in  India.  As  it  has  been 
energetically  said  *  :  *  We  want  the 
native  princes,  much  more  than 
they  want  us.  We  want  them  for 
the  discipline  and  education  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  Asiatics.  We 
can  instruct  and  manage  the  two 
hundred  princes,  their  families,  and 
followers;    we    cannot    sway    the 


millions  without  the  aid  and  good 
will  of  their  natural  leaders.'  It 
would  seem,  that  this  is  the  lesson 
which  the  existing  Civil  Servants  in 
India  are  the  least  willing  to  leam : 
a  very  energetic  and  independent 
Indian  Minister  is  needed  to  enforce 
it  on  them. 

Let  us  hope  for  great  energy  from 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  It  is 
not  for  private  Englishmen  to  have 
a  decisive  judgment  as  to  what 
details  of  organisation  should  be 
introduced  in  India;  but  we  may 
respectfully  and  urgently  represent 
that  time  is  valuable.  Every  year 
that  we  delay,  evils  become  more  in- 
veterate and  hatred  accumulates. 
To  train  India  into  governing  her- 
self, until  English  advice  is  super- 
fluous, would  be  to  both  countries  a 
lasting  benefit,  to  us  a  lasting  gloiy. 
But  u  we  are  merely  to  unite  iJl 
races  into  a  single  India  by  railroad 
and  telegraph,  to  teach  our  me- 
chanical arts  and  our  arts  of  war, 
and  by  insolence  of  race  incur  that 
hatred  which  Austrians  inctirred  in 
Italy,  our  glory  will  be  turned  into 
shame,  and  a  frightful  calamifcy 
will  fall  on  England. 

Fbancis  William  Newican. 


*  Qaoted  from  the  pages  of  Major  Evans  Bel),  pp.  57-59,  Our  Great  Va$$al  Empire, 


FosTSCRiFT.— This  article  was  out  of  hand  in  the  first  days  of  June,  and  was  expected 
to  appear  in  the  July  number.  In  the  interval,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  spoken 
concerning  the  Bombay  riots,  with  a  decisive  rebuke  on  the  conduct  pursued  and  prin- 
ciples avowed  by  Sir  Fhilip  Wodehouse,  Governor  of  Bombay.  Before  it  was  officially 
confessed  that  the  popular  accounts  were  true,  mention  was  here  suppressed  of  Sir 
Philip  advising  the  Parsees  to  defend  tkemseltfes.  Such  weakness  in  an  English  Governor 
seemed  scarcely  credible.  But  now,  what  indenmity  do  the  Pftrsees  receive  ?  Apparently 
none.    This  cannot  give  them  a  high  idea  of  English  justice. 

According  to  our  law,  the  damage  done  by  a  street  riot  must  be  made  good  by  the 
local  community.  The  older  principle  of  frankpledge,  making  many  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  one,  is  recalled  in  actual  war ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  wherever  violences  are 
inflicted  by  sharply  marked  factions.  On  this  ground,  if  a  riot  be  raised  with  a  religious 
war-czy,  it  appears  just  and  expedient  to  demand  reparation  from  the  whole  religious 
community.  The  respectable  Mussulmans  would  exert  themselves  far  more  energetically 
to  control  their  own  fanatics,  if  they  knew  that  the  legal  consequences  of  outrage  would 
fbll  upon  themselves. 
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rB  story  of  Sterne's  daughter 
Ljdia,  wbich  has  only  lately 
been  followed  oat  to  its  close,  will, 
perhaps,  be  Bound  to  have  some 
interest. 

Yorick  seems  to  have  had  a  par- 
tiality for  the  name  of  Lydia,  for 
he  gave  it  to  two  of  his  daughters 
in  succession.  » The  first  was  bom 
in  October  1745,  and  lived  but  a 
day.  The  second  was  born  in 
December  1747,  and  received  the 
same  name.  As  she  grew  up  her 
&ther  became  fond  of  her,  and 
seemed  to  indulge  all  her  &ncies ; 
and  even  at  his  periods  of  wild 
dissipation  and  of  utter  domestic 
neglect,  the  name  of  *his  Lydia* 
always  awakened  unwonted  ten- 
derness and  affection.  She  was  the 
only  thing  that  appeared  to  exer- 
cise any  power  of  cohesion  in  that 
discordant  household,  and  it  was 
for  her  sake  alone  that  the  disor- 
derly Yorick  was  even  occasionally 
drawn  back  to  the  side  of  a  help, 
mate  that  he  found  so  uncongenial. 
When  Lydia  was  only  twelve 
years  old  her  &ther  was  living  '  a 
poor  parson '  some  few  miles  from 
York.  He  was  writing  his  Shandy^ 
and  was  known  onlyas  a  lively  and 
witty  clergyman.  Having  a  small 
canonry  in  the  cathedral,  he  was 
entitled  to  quarters  during  his  term 
of  residence ;  but  as  his  Lydia  was 
growing  up,  he  took  a  house  in  the 
town  in  order  that  she  'might 
beffin  dancing,  &g.  ;  for,'  he  wrote, 
^  if  I  cannot  leave  her  a  fortune  I 
will  at  least  give  her  an  education.' 
This  house  was  in  Stonegate,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  forty 
years  later  the  tradition  of  his  resi- 
dence there  was  preserved,  and  the 
room  in  which  he  wrote  his  TnV- 
iram  was  pointed  out  to  intending 
lodgers.  When  Charles  Mathews, 
then  a  young  and  struggling  actor, 
came  to  York,  he  was  ^ad  to  secure 
the  old-&9hioned  rooms,  fitted  up 


with  antique  furniture,  on  cheap 
terms  from  Mrs.  Simpson,  the  land- 
lady. They  had  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted.  There  had  been 
many  tenants,  but  all  had  taken  their 
depfiurture  after  a  few  days' stay.  To- 
wards midnight  three  distinct  and 
mysterious  blows  sounded  from 
the  wainscot,  which  no  minuteness 
of  investigation  could  trace  to  any 
human  source.  The  humble  actor, 
however,  could  not  afford  to  indulge 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  nerves, 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience, 
and  gradually  grew  accustomed  to 
it,  returning  during  the  following 
season.  A  long  tmie  afterwards 
he  accidentally  learned  the  cause. 
An  •ccentric  old  actor  named  '  Billy 
Leng'  lived  next  door,  who  was  ac- 
customed, on  going  to  bed,  to  give 
three  vigorous  strokes  with  his 
crutch-handle  stick  against  the 
wainscot  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
away  robbers  or  other  visitants. 

After  the  success  of  Tristram  Mr. 
Sterne  found  himself  in  the  new 
parsonage  which  the  two  little  vo- 
lumes had  brought  him.  He  worked 
in  a  sort  of  domestic  and  pastoral 
fashion.  '  My  Lydia  '  had  a  pony 
which  she  delighted  in;  she  also 
helped  to  copy  his  MS.,  while  her 
mother  would  knit  and  listen  as 
Yorick  read  out  his  work.  This 
has  been  urged  in  proof  of  his 
depravity ;  and  a  fi»ther  employing 
his  young  daughter  to  write  out 
the  indelicacies  of  Tristram  Shandy 
would  be  open  to  just  reproba- 
tion. But  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
phrase  is  that  she  merely  '  helped ' 
him  in  his  copying,  and  tiie  portion 
of  Shandy  he  was  then  busy  with 
contains  Httle  that  is  objectionable. 

The  success  of  his  book  and  the 
welcome  given  to  its  author  made 
him  restless  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  droning  life  of  a  country  parson. 
Thenceforward  his  eyes  were  always 
turned  to  London,  Paris,  or  Scar« 
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borough.  In  1762  he  sent  for  his 
wife  and  child  to  France,  deter- 
mining to  pass  the  winter  in  that 
conntiy.  Lydia  was  enchanted  with 
Paris,  and  'did  nothing  bnt  look 
out  of  the  window  and  complain  of 
the  torture  of  being  frizzled.  I 
wish/  adds  the  father  in  his  senti- 
mental manner,  *  she  may  ever 
remain  a  child  of  nature.' 

At  Toulouse,  where  they  settled, 
there  was  no  end  of  junketings, 
and  the  agreeable  Tristram  became 
the  '  life  and  soul,'  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  English  colony.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  but  private  theatrical  and 
parties  of  pleasure.  *  Miss  Shandy,' 
as  he  wrote,  'is  hard  at  it,  with 
music,  dancing,  and  Prench-speak- 
ing,  which  last  she  does  d  merveiUey 
and  speaks  it  with  an  excellent 
accent,  considering  she  practises 
within  sight  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.'  The  volatile  parent, 
however,  soon  found  himself  called 
home  to  attend  the  season  in  London 
and  get  ready  his  books.  The  two 
ladies  preferred  to  remain  in  France. 
The  truth  was,  it  had  become  im- 
possible for  Mrs.  Sterne' to  support 
any  longer  the  character  01  en- 
during and  indulgent  wife.  There 
is  in  existence  an  extraordinary 
pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Mr.  Sterne 
representing  the  lady — or  at  least, 
with  her  name  in  his  hand-writing 
underneath.  It  is  a  caricature 
rather  than  a  likeness,  the  chin 
being  of  enormous  size,  and  the 
whole  presenting  the  face  of  an  old 
and  wrinkled  person.  Below  he 
had  written,  '  Mrs.  Sterne,  wife  of 
Sterne,'  and  in  the  corner,  *  Figrich 
feciV  The  hand- writing  is  un- 
questionably his.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  Mr.  Sterne  had  been 
copying  a  French  print  of  Francis 
I.  or  of  Henry  IV.,  had  finished 
off  the  lower  part  with  a  woman's 
dress,  and  had  then  written  Mrs. 
Sterne's  name  underneath. 

The  ladies  then,  being  left  behind, 
were  to  live  economically,  spending 
the   summer  at  Bagnieres  for  the 


health  of  Mrs.  Sterne.  *  As  she 
chooses,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  *  to 
remain  in  France  for  two  or  three 
years,  I  have  no  objection,  except 
that  I  wish  my  girl  in  England.' 
The  Reverend  Laurence  could  have 
no  objection  indeed.  He  was  thus 
free  of  a  very  awkward  restraint. 

They  were  *  fixed '  for  a  short 
time  at  Montauban,  whither  he 
directed  many  thoughtful  and  af- 
fectionate letters,  sending  her  also 
the  Spectator  and  other  books,  and 
warning  her  against  friendship  with 
the  French  women : 

Not  that  I  think  ill  of  them  all,  but 
sometimes  women  of  the  best  principles  are 
the  most  iiuinuaiinff — nay,  I  am  so  jealous 
of  you  that  I  should  be  miserable  were  I 
to  see  you  had  the  least  grain  of  coquetry 
in  your  composition.  You  haye  enough  to 
do — for  I  have  also  sent  you  a  guitar — and 
as  yon  have  no  genius  for  drawing  (though 
you  never  could  be  made  to  believe  it), 
pray  waste  not  your  time  about  it.  Be- 
member  to  write  to  me  as  to  a  friend — in 
short,  whatever  comes  into  your  little  head, 
and  then  it  will  be  natural. 

He  writes  to  a  friend  : 

I  must  tell  you  how  I  have  just  treated  a 
French  gentleman  of  fortune  in  France, 
who  took  a  liking  for  my  daughter.  With- 
out any  ceremony  (having  got  my  direction 
from  my  wife's  banker),  he  wrote  me  word 
that  he  was  in  love  wiUi  my  daughter,  and 
desired  to  know  what  fortune  I  would  give 
her  at  present,  and  how  much  at  my  death 
—by  the  bye,  I  think  there  was  very  little 
sentiment  on  hie  side.  My  answer  was, 
'  Sir,  I  shall  give  her  ten  thousand  pounds 
on  the  day  of  murriage.  My  calculation  is 
as  follows :  she  is  not  eighteen,  you  are 
sixty-two — there  goes  five  thousand  pounds 
—then,  sir,  you,  at  least,  think  her  not 
ugly:  she  has  many  accomplishments- 
speaks  Italian,  French,  plays  upon  the 
guitar,  and  as  I  fear  you  play  upon  no 
instrument  whatever,  I  think  you  will  be 
happy  to  take  her  upon  my  terms;  for 
here  finishes  the  account  of  the  ten  thousand 
pounds.'  I  do  not  suppose  but  he  will  take 
this  as  I  mean — that  is,  as  a  flat  refusal' 
Letters^  v.  2,  76. 

While  he  made  a  tonr  in  Italy, 
enjoying  himself  as  he  well  knew 
how,  the  mother  and  daughter 
moved  on  to  Tours.  Bnt  they  seem 
to  have  been  unsettled ;  and  as  Mr. 
Sterne  came  home  through  France, 
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'never  had  man  suoh  a  wild  goose 
chase  after  a  wife '  as  he  had.  He 
sought  her  in  half  a  dozen  towns, 
and  at  last  discovered  her  *in 
Franche  Gompte.*  They  were  enchan- 
ted to  see  him,  and  Lydia  he  found 
vastly  improved.  Her  poor  mother 
was  in  wretched  health,  and  afber 
her  hnsband's  departure  made  her 
way  to  Avignon,  where  Mr. 
Sterne  soon  heard  that  she  '  was 
going  down  very  fast.'  However, 
the  &ie  air  of  the  place  helped  to 
restore  her.  His  Lydia  enjoyed  her- 
self in  this  delicious  retreat  (which 
was  close  to  Petrarch's  tomb),  a  little 
chateau,  half  furnished  with  tapes- 
try, seven  rooms,  permission  to  fish, 
so  many  partridges  a  week,  and  the 
price — *  guess ;  seven  guineas  a  week. 
There's  for  you ! '  The  young  girl, 
under  the  influence  of  French 
graces,  and  perhaps  inheriting  a 
share  of  her  father's  liveliness,  was 
making  way  in  French  society.  The 
Marquis  de  Sade  was  her  neigh- 
bour, whose  brother,  M.  1*  Abb^,  cor- 
rected her  exercises.  One  of  these 
was  the  rendering  of  Mr.  Sterne's 
sermons  into  French .  She  attended 
\kiid  fetes  chcmvpetresj  and  cultivated 
her  new  guitar  which  her  affection- 
ate father  sent  her.  She  had  her 
lively  French  dog  too,  which  was  to 
be  brought  to  England,  though  Mr. 
Sterne  protested,  if  he  was  as  devil- 
ish as  when  he  saw  him,  he  would 
have  to  tutor  him,  as  he  would  not 
have  his  favourite  cat  abused.  Above 
all,  she  must  throw  her  rouge  pots 
into  the  river,  and  he  seriously  re- 
monstrated with  her  on  the  prsictice 
of  &yce  painting. 

At  last  by  the  October  of  the 
year  1767  they  had  arrived,  and  the 
family  party  met  together  at  the 
Yorkshire  vicarage.  *My  Lydia,' 
wrote  the  delighted  father,  *  seems 
transported  at  the  sight  of  me ; 
Nature,  my  dear  P.,  breathes  in 
all  her  composition ;  and  except  a 
little  vivacity,  which  is  a  fault  in  the 
world  we  live  in,  I  am  fully  content 
with  her  mother's  care  of  her.'     In 


short,  it  would  seem  that  she  had 
profited  by  her  French  training, 
and  was  become,  in  her  father's 
quaint  phrase,  '  an  elegant,  accom- 
plished little  slut.'  A  month's  com- 
Eanionship  made  him  appreciate 
er  still  more.  There  were  some 
worthy  people — ^the  James' — ^whose 
deep  interest  in  Sterne  is  a  happy 
piece  of  evidence  to  character,  going 
to  prove  that  his  heart  must  have 
been,  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  the 
right  place.  These  good  friends 
sincerely  sympathised  with  the  well- 
meant  but  too  faint  attempts  he 
made  at  reformation.  To  them  he 
wrote  of  Lydia : 

She  is  a  dear,  good  creature ;  affectionate 
and  most  elegant  in  body  and  mind.  She 
is  all  Heaven  could  give  me  in  a  daughter, 
but  like  His  blessings  not  given  but  lent, 
for  her  mother  loves  France;  and  this  dear 
part  of  me  must  be  torn  from  mj  arms  to 
follow  her  mother,  who  seems  inclined  to 
establish  her  in  France,  where  she  has  had 
many  advantageous  offers.  Do  not  smile 
at  my  weakness  when  I  say  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,  for  she  is  as  accomplished  a  slut  as 
Franc©  can  produce. — Letters,  v,  3,  106. 

Little  more  than  a  month  went 
by,  and  the  fond  father  was  writing 
fresh  raptures  about  his  child.  He 
was  offered  high  preferment  in  Ire- 
land, the  couniry  of  his  birth.  But  he 
declined  it,  as  Mrs.  Sterne's  health 
could  not  endurethe  climate.  '  With- 
out my  Lydia,  if  a  mitre  were 
offered  me,  it  would  sit  uneasy  upon 
my  head.  My  heart  bleeds,'  he  goes 
on,  *  when  I  think  of  parting  with 
my  child — 'twill  be  like  the  separa- 
tion of  soul,  and  equal  to  nothing 
but  what  passes  at  that  tremendous 
moment.  .  .  You  will  laugh  at 
my  weakness,  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
for  she  is  a  dear,  disinterested  girl.' 
His  heart  bled  again  when  he 
parted  with  his  darling  child ;  for 
she  had  left  him  to  go  to  York. 
As  he  was  bidding  her  adieu,  he 
was  enchanted  with  an  affectionate 
answer  she  made  him.  She  refused 
some  pocket-money  which  he  put 
into  her  hand.  *  No,  my  dear  papa; 
ouir  expenses  of  coming  from  France 
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may  have  Biraitened  yoa — ^I  woiild 
rather  put  a  hundred  guineas  in  yonr 
pocket  than  take  ten  ont  of  it.'  *  Her 
answer  was  pretiy,'  adds  the  doting 
father,  and  affected  me  too  much.' 
He  never  saw  her  again. 

A  week  or  two  later  he  was  in 
town,  both  on  pleasure  and  business, 
but  in  wretched  health,  attending 
the  usual  round  of  routs,  Soho 
masquerades,  and  dinners — all  the 
while  suffering  from  a  '  vile  in- 
fluenza,' which  had  fastened  on  him 
and  was  to  be  his  death.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  the  last  words  of  his 
last  composition  were  to  be  the 
unfinished  sentence  of  his  Sen- 
timental  Journey,  In  the  midst 
of  the  success  of  that  book  he  was 
full  of  forebodings;  and  though 
looking  forward  to  joining  his  child 
at  York  in  a  few  weeks,  he  seems  to 
feel  that  the  hand  of  death  was  al- 
readv  on  him.  He  was  writing  to 
his  Ljdia  as  to  the  choice  of  a  hdy 
to  be  a  guardian  in  case  he  should 
survive  her  mother.  *  But  I  think, 
my  Lydia,  that  thy  mother  will 
survive;  do  not  deject  her  spirits 
with  thy  apprehensions  on  my  ac- 
count. I  have  sent  you  a  necklace 
and  buckles,  and  the  same  to  thy 
mother.  .  .  I  am  never  alone. 
The  kindness  of  my  friends  is  ever 
the  same.  I  wish,  though,  I  had  thee 
to  nurse  me,  but  I  am  denied  that.* 
By  the  middle  of  the  next  month  he 
was  at  the  last  gasp,  and  yet  there 
was  none  of  his  family  with  him. 
This  desertion  at  such  a  crisis  must 
incline  the  world  to  be  on  his  side 
in  the  oft-debated  question  of  his 
behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Sterne,  and 
it  is  probable  that  with  a  more 
congenial  companion  he  might  have 
been  a  better  man.  In  his  dying 
moments  he  was  still  thinking  of 
his  Lydia,  and  with  faltering  pen 
addressed  an  imploring  supplication 
to  his  faithful  mend,  Mrs.  James. 
'  If  I  die,  cherish  the  remembrance 
of  me,  and  forget  the  follies  which 
you  so  often  condemned,  which  my 
heart,  'not  my  head,  betrayed  me 


into.  Should  my  child,  my  Lydia, 
want  a  mother,  may  I  hope  yon 
will,  if  she  is  lefb  parentless,  take 
her  to  your  bosom  P  You  are  the 
only  woman  on  earth  I  can  depend 
on  for  such  a  benevolent  action. 
Mr.  James  will  be  a  father  to  her— 
he  will  protect  her  from  every  in- 
sult.' Two  days  afber  he  died, 
without  a  friend  or  relation  to  stand 
beside  him ;  and  the  hired  nurse,  it 
is  said,  stole  his  gold  sleeve-buttons. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were 
left  in  sore  straits.  Mr.'  Sterne's 
debts  were  defrayed  by  a  public 
subscription  and  the  sale  of  his 
effects,  and  his  widow  had  a  little 
patrimony  of  some  forty  pounds  a 
year  to  live  upon.  Ljdm,  to  judge 
from  her  picture  which  was  painted 
by  West,  seems  to  have  been  a 
spinttteHe-loolang  girl,  with  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  the  Sheridan 
ladies  ;  the  mouth  a  little  recalling 
that  of  her  father.  Her  thoughts 
and  inclinations  turned  to  France, 
where  she  was  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  where  their  little  income 
would  ffo  farther  than  in  England. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  her 
there  was  the  same  ^  want  of  ballast ' 
which  was  such  a  defect  in  the 
&ther's  character. 

After  the  late  Mr.  Sterne's  affairs 
were  settled  the  two  ladies  came 
to  London  to  arrange  a  scheme  for 
publishing  an  edition  of  the  'Ser- 
mons' by  subscription.  They 
found  lodgings  at  Mr.  Williams's,  a 
paper  merchant  in  Qerrard  Street^ 
Soho,  close  to  their  friends  the 
James'.  They  applied  at  once  to 
Mr.  Wilkes — as  being  a  Mend  of 
the  departed  humourist — to  secore 
them  influential  subscribers : 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Sterne's  compliments  wait 
on  Mr.  Wilkes.  They  intend  doiog  tbem* 
selves  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  him,  if 
not  disagreeable ;  and  wonid  be  obliged  to 
him  if  he  would  appoint  an  hour  when  b« 
will  not  be  better  engaged.  They  would 
not  intrude ;  yet  should  be  happy  to  see  s 
person  whom  they  honour,  and  whom  Mr. 
Sterne  justly  admired.  They  will,  whas 
they  see  Mr.  Wilkes,  entreai  him  to  aik 
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some  of  his  friends  to  subscribe  to  three 
rolumes  of  Mr.  Sterne's  Sermons,  which 
they  are  now. publishing.  Not  to  have  a 
melancholj  story  to  tell  Mr.  Wilkes  when 
they  meet,  Miss  Sterne  begs  leave  to  tell  it 
now  in  a  few  words. 

My  father  died,  and  left  his  unhappy 
widow  and  daughter  in  the  most  distressed 
circumstances.  His  debts  amounted  to 
eleven  hundred  pounds^  his  effects,  when 
sold,  did  not  raise  above  four  hundred :  my 
mother  nobly  engaged  to  pay  the  rest  out 
of  a  little  estate  of  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
which  was  all  she  had  in  the  world ;  she 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his 
debts  unpaid,  and  I  honour  her  for  it.  This 
was,  or  rather  would  have  been,  a  scanty 
provision,  at  least  for  those  who  have  seen 
better  days.  Heaven  raised  us  up  friends, 
who  both  saw  and  pitied  our  distress; 
and  gave  a  most  convincing  proof  of  it,  by 
making  a  collection  in  our  behalf  in  the 
race  week  at  York,  which  amounted  to  8cx)/. 
We  are  now  publishing  these  Sermons,  in 
hopes  of  raising  something  for  our  future 
comfort.  We  have  sold  .the  copyright  for 
A  trifle;  our  greatest  hopes  are,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  many  subscribers.  Several 
of  our  friends  have  used  their  interest  in 
our  behalf.  This  simple  story  of  our  situa- 
tion will,  I  doubt  not,  engage  Mr.  Wilkes 
to  do  what  he  can  in  getting  us  some  sub- 
scriptions, and  we  should  be  glad 'to  know 
by  a  line,  what  day  and  hour  will  be  most 
afropo9  for  us  to  wait  oti  him. — Wilkes, 
Cor,  V.  p.  7. 

Nothing  can  be  more  subdned 
and  humble  than  the  strain  of  this 
appeal,  in  which  the  first  and  third 
person  is  curiously  jumbled.  Mr. 
Wilkes  received  them  cordially,  and 
with  that  *  effusion '  and  lavish 
fund  of  promises  which  was  his 
characteristic.  He  would  do  every- 
thing. Nay,  he  would  pay  a  grateful 
tribute  to  the  departed  Shandean, 
by  writing  his  Life  in  concert 
with  Mr.  John  Hall  Stevenson. 
That  a  daughter  should  have  been 
anxious  that  her  father's  career 
should  have  been  set  forth  by 
the  pens  of  two  such  professed 
debauchees  and  writers  of  scandal- 
ous works,  shows  a  want  of  dis- 
cretion amounting  to  folly.  The 
promise,  however,  was  to  be  as 
vain  as  the  performance  would  have 
been  eccentric.  Wilkes  went  into  de- 
tails, and  suggested  that  the  daughter 
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should  ornament  the  work  with 
drawings.  It  was  also  intended 
to  add  his  Letters ;  and  though  she 
felt  that  these  were  not  of  a  de- 
scription that  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  public,  as  they  would  do  no 
credit  to  his  memory,  Miss  Lydia 
flippantly  announced  that  if  the 
publisher  seemed  cool  as  to  the 
whole  project,  he  was  to  be  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  the  Correspondence. 
The  ladies  set  off  for  France  and 
fixed  themselves  at  AngoulSme. 
Lydia  wrote  to  her  new  patron 
from  that  city  in  a  strain  that  con- 
trasts curiously  with  her  previous 
obsequiousness.  Her  whole  cha- 
racter as  'an  accomplished  little 
slut'  seems  to  be  revealed  in  this 
communication,  and  there  is  a  pert- 
ness  and  affectation  of  smartness 
which  does  not  predispose  us  in  her 
favour.  She  wrote  from  M.  Bo- 
logne's,  in  the  Rue  Cordeliers,  on 
July  22,  1769: 

Dear  Sir, — Tis  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
I  take  my  pen  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  made 
you  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  I  mean  that  of  writing  to  jou, 
and  to  give  you  an  account  of  us  and  of 
our  situation.  A  correspondent  like  Mr. 
Wilkes  gives  your  humble  servant  more 
vanity  than  I  thought  I  was  capable  of. 
I  am  an  inch  taller  to-day  than  I  was 
yesterday.  I  wish  the  French  may  not 
find  a  difference  in  my  behaviour — ce  sera 
hienpire.  When  I  receive  a  letter  from 
you,  they  certainly  will  say,  Pette!  que  cette 
fiUe  est  aujourcThui  dans  ces  grands  airs! 
Dicampons  au  plus  iAte^  This  is  suppos- 
ing you  will  favour  me  with  an  answer, 
else  I  have  done  wrong  to  style  you  '  cor- 
respondent:' but  I  know  you  are  polite, 
ana  never  want  what  the  French  Q^Wigards 
pour  lesfemmes :  encore  moins,  je  nCimagvnet 
vis-a-vis  lesfilles. 

You  expected  an  English  letter,  and  not 
a  potpourri.  I  will  not  write  one  word 
more  of  French.  I  know  not  why  I  do,  for 
I  am  no  very  great  admirer  of  the  lan- 
guage :  tis  better  calculated  for  nonsense 
than  my  own  ;  and  consequently  suits  me 
better  to  write,  though  not  Mr.  Wilkes  to 
read.  Thank  my  stars,  you  promised  me 
not  to  show  my  letters  to  anyone,  not  even 
to  your  confessor — remember  that. 

Now,  as  to  our  journey, — nothing  either 
agreeable  in  it  or  diverting,  I  promise  you. 
A  journey  through  France  (that  is  to  say, 
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the  posting  part  of  it)  cannot  l>e  a  Send- 
mental  one  ;  for  it  is  one  continued  squab- 
ble with  innkeepers  and  postilions :  yet 
not  like  Smelfungus,  who  never  kept  his 
temper;  for  we  kept  ours,  and  laughed 
whilst  we  scolded. — How  much  the  French 
have  the  advantage  over  us!  They  give 
themselves  ease  by  swearing;  which,  you 
know,  is  talking  bawdy.  Wo  English  women 
do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it ;  yet,  as 
archbishops  in  France  swear  as  well  as  their 
neighbours  (for  I  have  heard  them,  to  my 
edification),  I  cannot  see  why  we  women 
may  not  follow  their  example.  The  French 
women,  however,  do  it  sansfa^on.  Again! 
— scratch  out  the  words  dans  fa^on  your- 
self, and  put  an  English  one  in  the  place, 
which  I  will  hereafter  adopt. 

Angoullme  is  a  pretty  town :  the  country 
most  delightful,  and  from  the  principal 
walk  there  is  a  very  fine  prospect ;  a  ser- 
pentine river,  which  joins  the  Garonne  at 
Bourdeaux,  has  a  very  good  effect ;  trees  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  form  little  islands, 
where  the  inhabitants  go  and  t-ake  the 
fresco  : — in  short,  'tis  a  most  pleasant  pro- 
spect ;  and  I  know  no  greater  pleasure  than 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  river,  reading 
Milton  or  Shakspeareto  my  mother.  Some- 
times I  take  my  guitar  and  sing  to  her. 
Thus  do  the  hours  slide  away  impercepti- 
bly; with  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and 
music. 

*  Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay. 
We  play  the  trifle  life  away.* 

Yet,  dear  Sir,  often  do  we  wish  ourselves  in 
England.  Necessity  sent  us  hither;  may 
Fortune  bring  us  back ! 

We  receive  much  civility  from  the  people 
here.  We  had  letters  of  recommendation, 
which  I  would  advise  every  English  person 
to  procure  wherever  he  goes  in  France. 
We  have  visitors,  even  more  than  we  wish 
— as  we  ever  found  the  French  in  general 
very  insipid.  I  would  rather  choose  to 
converse  with  people  much  superior  to  me 
in  understanding  (that  I  grant  I  can  easily 
do,  so  you  need  not  smile).  With  the  one 
I  can  have  no  improvement,  but  with  peo- 
ple of  sense  I  am  sure  of  learning  some- 
thing every  hour ;  as  being  intimate  with  a 
person  of  an  excellent  heart  and  sensible 
feelings  mends  sometimes  one's  own. 

*Tis  now  time  to  remind  Mr.  Wilkes  of 
his  kind  promise^to  exhort  him  to  fulfil 
it.  If  ^ou  knew,  dear  Sir,  how  much  we 
are  straitened  as  to  our  income,  you  would 
not  neglect  it.  We  should  be  truly  happy 
to  be  so  much  obb'ged  to  you  that  we  may 
loin,  to  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
his  public  character,  tears  of  gratitude 
wheneyer  we  hear  his  name  mentioned,  for 
the  peculiar  service  he  has  rendered  us. 
Much  shall  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hall  for  that 


and  many  other  favours ;  but  to  yon  do^rc 
owe  the  kind  intention  which  we  beg  yo;x 
to  put  in  practice,  As  I  know  3{r.  Hall  is 
somewhat  lazy,  as  you  wei«  the  promoter, 
write  to  him  yourself:  he  will  be  more  at- 
tentive to  what  you  say.     .    .    . 

I  fear  I  hare  wore  out  your  patlentv. 
Forgive  me,  'twas  a  pleasing  occopatioQ  to 
write  to  you.     I  know  not  whether  it  is 
impertinent  to  ask  you  if  your  affairs  p>  oa 
equal  to  the  wishes  of  your  friends?    That 
they  may,  believe  me,  is  the  sincere  vi&b  of, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  obliged  friend, 
L.  Stebxe. 

]|?.S. — We  flatter  ourselves  you  are  well 
My  mother  joins  in  most  cordial  wis-hes  for 
your  welfare  and  happiness.  Mayererr' 
thing  you  wish  be  granted  you!  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  grant  us  ours  ;  nay,  you  evca 
^evented  it. 

Once  more,  adieu ! 
Our  best  compliments  wait  on  Miss  Wilkc«. 
— Wilkes,  Cor.  v.  p.  7. 

^Ir.  Wilkes  had,  however,  snffi- 
cient  on  his  hands.  He  was 
harassed  with  difl^cnlties  and  shut  up 
in  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  Bnt 
then  he  had,  at  least,  lei!^re  and 
opportunity  to  have  replied.  Some 
three  months  went  by.  No  reply 
came,  and  Lydia  again  appealed  to 
him : 

How  long  have  I  waited  (she  wrote  in 
October)  for  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
answer  to  that  I  wrote  him.  I  fear  he  i? 
not  well ;  I  fear  his  own  affi&irs  hare  d<  t 
allowed  him  time  to  answer  me;  in  sborL 
I  am  full  of  fears.  *  Hope  deferred  makt:? 
the  heart  sick.'  Three  lines,  with  a  prom!*?' 
of  writing  Tristram's  Life,  for  the  benefit  •»: 
his  widow  and  daughter,  would  make  b? 
happy.  A.  promise,  did  I  say  ?  that  I  alrwulj 
have :  but  a  second  assurance.  Indeed,  u.} 
dear  Sir,  since  1  last  wrote  we  stand  mort-  i^ 
need  of  such  an  act  of  kindness.  FanchAl:d':^ 
failure  has  hurt  us  considerably :  we  have, 
I  fear,  lost  more  than,  in  our  circumstAncts 
we  could  afford  to  lose.  Do  not,  1  besecvb 
you,  disappoint  us :  let  me  have  a  ein/i? 
line  from  you,  '  I  will  perform  myproiDiK'.' 
and  joy  will  take  place  of  our  sorrow.  I 
trust  you  will  write  to  Hall :  in  pitj.  do. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir !  May  you  enjoy  all  th-- 
happiness  you  deserve !  may  every  wish  <^- 
yours  be  granted,  as  I  am  sure  yon  viU 
grant  my  request!  My  mother  joinj«  in  his"* 
compliments.  Our  most  cordial  wishes  it- 
tend  you  and  the  amiable  Miss  Wilke>*.— 
Believe  me,  most  truly,  your  faithfal 
friend,  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

L.  SnB5s. 
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No  EDSver  was  retnmed  to  this 
appeal.  At  the  same  time  she. 
addressed  a  reminder  to  the  pro- 
posed coadjator,  Mr.  Hall  Steyen- 
son,  who  also  took  no  notice.  Six 
months  went  by,  and,  despairing 
of  hearing  from  Wilkes,  she  wrote 
again  to  Stevenson: 

If  you  ever  felt  (she  says)  what  hope  de- 
ferred occasions,  you  would  not  hare  put  us 
under  that  painful  situation;  from  whom 
the  neglect  arises  I  know  not,  but  surely  a 
liue  from  you,  dear  Sir,  woald  not  have  cost 
jou  much  trouble.  Tax  me  not  with  bold- 
ness for  using  the  word  neglect:  as  you 
both  promised,  out  of  the  benevolence  of 
your  hearts,  to  write  my  father's  Life  for 
the  benefit  of  hi^  widow  and  daughter,  and 
iLs  I  myself  look  on  a  promise  as  sacred, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  think  as  I  do ;  in 
that  case  the  word  is  not  improper.  In 
short,  dear  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  of  you ;  tu 
tell  me  by  a  very  short  letter,  whether  we 
may  depend  on  yours  and  Mr.  Wilkes's 
promise,  or  if  we  must  renounce  the  pleas- 
ing expectation.  But,  dear  Sir,  consider 
that  the  fulfilling  of  it  may  put  400^.  into 
our  pockets ;  and  that  the  declining  it  would 
be  unkind,  after  having  made  us  hope  and 
depend  upon  that  kindness.  Let  this  plead 
my  excuse. 

If  you  do  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble 
to  wait  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  send  him  my  letter, 
and  let  me  know  the  out  ou  le  non.  Still 
let  me  urge,  press,  and  entreat  Mr.  Hall  to 
be  as  good  as  his  word :  if  he  will  interest 
himse&  in  our  behalf,  'twill  but  be  acting 
consistent  with  his  character;  'twill  prove 
that  £ugenius  was  the  friend  of  Yorick — 
nothing  can  prove  it  stronger  than  be- 
friending his  widow  and  daughter. — Adieu, 
dear  Sir  I— Believe  me  your  most  obliged, 
humble  servant,  L.  Stebne. 

My  mother  joins  in  best  compliment-s. — 
Wilkes,  Cor,  v.  p.  7. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  neither  of 
the  gentlemen  performed  what  they 
had  undertaken  to  do.  Indeed  it 
may  be  donbted  if  they  had  the 
gifts  for  such  a  task.  So  a  rather 
pretty  edition  of  the  works  ap- 
peared, and  without  a  Life. 

Three  years  later  we  find  mother 
and  daughter  settled  at  Alby,  an 
old  town  in  Languedoc,  probably 
seeking  a  still  cheaper  manner  of 
living.  M.  Stapfer,  who  has  written 
with  much  critical  sagacity  on 
Sterne's  works  and  character,  has 


discovered  that  here  they  moved  in 
the  best  society  of  the  place,  and 
were  well  appreciated. 

At  this  point,  the  accounts  of 
Lydia's  history  usually  end,  there 
being  no  more  known  of  her,  save  a 
dim  tradition  that  she  married  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Revolution.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  at  Alby  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Alexander  Anne 
Medalle,  a  son  of  a  '  Receveur  des 
Decimes'  in  the  Customs.  From 
the  *  Acts  *  of  the  town  it  appears, 
that  on  April  28,  1772,  she  abjured 
the  Protestant  religion  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Provost's  house,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  married  to^ 
the  young  man,  who  was  a  year 
younger  than  herself — ^her  mother 
being  too  ill  to  be  present. 

In  the  Registers  is  a  most  remark- 
able entry  which  invites  speculation. 
*The  marriage  was  imperative 
(force)  and  urgent:'  on  which,  in  the. 
Inventaire  des  Archives  d'Alby,  is 
found  this  gloss :  *  For  at  that  period 
the  law  authorised  la  recherche  de  la 
patemite.*  The  first  impression  from 
this  would  be  unfavourable  to  Miss 
Lydia's  character,  and  Lord  How- 
den  (in  a  letter  to  the  AtJienasum) 
quotes  the  altered  rule  from  the 
Code  Napoleon  in  support  of  this 
view ;  but  it  seems  too  harsh 
and  ungracious  a  conclusion  to 
be  accepted  on  such  evidence. 
The  following  solution  is  not  im- 
probable. Mrs.  Sterne  was  ill,  pro- 
bably in  danger  of  death,  for  she 
died  a  few  months  later.  In  case 
of  her  death,  the  difficulty  of  proving 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians 
would  be  increased,  and  the  coun- 
tries being  at  war,  the  recherche  de 
la  patemite  would  be  impossible. 
The  French  law  is,  or  used  to  be, 
very  strict  in  requiring  such  for- 
malities. There  is  certainly  ob- 
scurity in  the  matter,  and  we  must 
not  condemn  poor  Lydia  too  hastily. 

Mrs.  Sterne  died  in  January  1773, 
at  a  Dr.  Lionciere's  house  in  the 
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town,  No.  9,  Rue  St.  Antoine.  It 
mnst  be  said  that  during  her  some- 
what troubled  course,  she  carried 
out,  in  an  ungracious  way  perhaps, 
correct  and  respectable  principles  of 
conduct.  That  publication  of  the 
Letters  which  her  daughter  had  once 
hinted  at,  was  not  attempted  during 
her  lifetime.  In  June  1775,  Mrs. 
de  Medalle  was  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  these  papers, 
in  which  her  father  confesses  that 
he  '  was  more  sick  of  his  wife  than 
ever,'  in  which  he  makes  love  to 
Ladj  P.  and  others,  with  other  in- 
decorous confessions.  The  only  ex- 
cuse is  that  she  may  have  been  too 
careless  to  have  read  the  Letters,  and 


it  should  be  said  that  the  passage 
that  refers  to  her  mother  is  in  Latm. 
All  the  Reviews  protested  against 
this  scandal,  which  was  called  inde- 
cent. Lydia  dedicated  the  book  in 
her  favourite  style  to  Mr.  Garrick. 

She  had  one  son,  who  died  in 
September  1783,  when  at  school. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  unknown, 
but  she  died  before  her  son.  She 
did  not  therefore  perish  in  the  Re- 
volution, as  is  supposed.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  the  fete  of  M. 
de  Medalle. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Sterne's 
daughter,  which  is  worth  preserving 
if  only  in  memory  of  Yorick. 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 
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\KE  fine  Sondaj,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  congregations  of 
a  Catholic  and  Protestant  church 
belonging  ix>  a  Dublin  parish  chanced 
to  be  passing  down  the  same  street 
at  the  same  moment — their  seyeral 
religious  services  being  just  over. 
A  thoughtful  observer  had  been  for 
some  minntes  watching  them  in 
silence  from  the  windows  of  an 
upper  chamber :  it  was  a  little  maid, 
rising  five.  Her  ninepins  lay 
sprawling  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes  ; 
her  Noah's  ark  had  broken  loose ; 
her  dolls  looked  prim  disapproba- 
tion ;  still  the  little  maid  had  eyes 
and  thoughts  only  for  tbe  passing 
church-folk.  At  length  she  broke 
her  most  nnusual  silence  with  this 
startHngquestion — *  Papa,  which  are 
Protestants  or  Catholics  tho  nasti- 
est?' 

The  child  had  come  of  one  of  the 
much  condemned  ^  mixed  marriages' 
—consequently,  her  tender  mind  had  ^ 
not  been  overburdened  with  religious  * 
instruction  of  one  sort  or  the  other. 
With  grave  simplicity  she  asked 
her  question,  and  with  a  fine  candour 
the  father  replied  that  it  was  one 
he  could  not  answer — one  he  had 
tried  all  his  life  in  vain  to  answer 
for  himself. 

Happily,  one  is  not  held  respon- 
sible for  every  opinion  one  has 
heard,  or  for  every  speech  one  quotes 
by  way  of  illustration ;  but  thinking 
over  the  sort  of  education  young 
ladies  have  hitherto  been  getting  in 
hoarding-schools.  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, the  little  maid's  way  of 
putting  the  question  comes  into  the 
writer's  mind  as  by  far  the  most 
natural  It  is  not,  whioh  is  the 
best?  It  is,  which  is  the  worst? 
Which  is  the  nastiest  ? 

But  speaking  here  of  best  and 
worst,  it  must  be  premised  that 
these  terms  are  meant  to  apply 
Bolely  to  that  part  of  education 
which  is  derivable  from  lesson-books 


and  lessons.  Of  education  in  the 
wider  sense,  each  religion  natu- 
rally believes  its  own  system  to 
be  the  best.  Perhaps  Protestant- 
ism has  less  of  system  in  the 
matter  than  we  have ;  and,  perhaps 
Protestants  will  say.  So  much  the 
better. 

Things  at  present  look  as  if  so 
many  years  must  come  and  go  be- 
fore higher  education  is  likely  to 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception in  Ireland — and  it  is  so 
disheartening  to  look  ahead  at  the 
fearful  amount  of  sqnabbling  which 
has  to  be  gone  through  before 
anything  at  all  about  education 
can  be  decided — if  it  ever  be 
decided — that  it  seems  a  pity  any 
really  earnest  teaching,  be  it  ever 
so  humble,  should  be  condemned,, 
or  its  effects  upon  the  people  mis- 
understood —  even  partially  mis- 
understood. Whilst  reading  the 
rather  sweeping  condemnation  of 
*  Convent  Boarding- Schools  for 
Young  Ladies,'  to  be  seen  in  Fraser 
for  June  last,  it  is  as  well  to  stop  oc- 
casionally and  consider  what  would 
be  the  difference  to  all  these  '  young 
ladies'  in  Ireland  if  the  convent 
boarding-schools  did  not  exist.  Any 
real  knowledge  of  the  National 
schools,  or  rather  of  their  results,, 
will  show  that  in  them  the  girla 
would  have  learnt  not  a  bit  more 
grammar,  spelling,  arithmetic,  or 
plain  sewing  than  they  learn  in  the 
convents.  The  results  of  the  Na- 
tional schools  are  as  poor  as  poor 
can  be.  By  the  average  girls  who 
actually  attend  them  all  over  Ireland, 
curiously  little  is  learnt  any  way, 
and  nothing  is  learnt  thoroughly. 
Of  course,  the  National  schools  are 
a  great  deal  better  than  nothing; 
but  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to 
suppose  that  tho  Irish  fjeirmer's  or 
publican's  daughter  misses  a  really 
good  plain  echcation  in  passing 
them  by  and  taking  up  her  residence 
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in  a  convent.     Is  it  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  one  mistress  conld  teach 
eighty  or  ninety  girls  thoroughly 
everything  contained  even  in  the 
not  very  wide  curriculum  of  the 
National  schools  ?      The  very  best 
girls — and  these  are  nothing  at  all 
like  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass 
who  attend,  this  very  small  selection 
eveu  being  made  up  in  great  part  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Model  schools — the 
very  best  girls  turned  out  by  them 
can  write  a  good  hand,  can  read  so 
that  anyone  might  listen   without 
annoyance,  can  add  up  and  manage 
accounts    correctly,    and    can    do 
needlework  fairly  well.     The   pre- 
sent writer  never  came  across,  or 
never  heard   of  anyone  who   came 
across,  an  average  National  school 
girl  who  could  spell  otherwise  than 
most  imperfectly,  or  who  had  even 
the  very  lightest  grasp  of  grammar 
or  history    available   for  practical 
purposes.       Of    geography    these 
head   girls   do    sometimes    gain  a 
tolerable  notion.     The  average  Na- 
tional school  girl  writes  barbarously, 
has  not  the  very  remotest  idea  of 
iiow  to  spell — on  paper,  at  least ; 
though  very  probably  in  class  she 
might  sing  out  her  column  of  spell- 
ing quite  correctly  at  the  proper 
moment — has  no  notion  whatever  of 
history,   geography,    grammar,    or 
anything  else  supposed  to  be  taught 
in  the  school,  cannot  sew  a  plain 
seam  decently,  and  cannot  read  with- 
out  stopping  and  stammering  over 
-every  second  line. 

In  the  convent  boarding-schools 
for  young  ladies  a  girl  always  learns 
to  read  fluently,  and,  unless  she  is 
exceptionally  hard  to  teach,  or  goes 
to  school  too  late,  learns  to  write  a 
neat,  legible  *  convent  hand.'  Con. 
Bidering  each  class  has  its  own 
mistress,  and  each  mistress  has  not 
mora  than  an  hour  or  two  of  teach- 
ing to  do,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of 
her  doing  it  with  some  spirit  and 
interest.  It  happens,  too,  occasion- 
ally, that  a  mistress  may  not  only 
have  a  great  taste  for  a  subject  she 


is  set  to  teach,  but  may  even  know 
a  good  deal  about  it ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case  she  generally  interests 
both  herself  and  her  pupils.     To  be 
interested  in  a  subject,  even  though 
one  may  not  be  able  to  learn  much 
about  it,  is  something.     No  one  ever 
heard    of    the     average     National 
school  girl  being  interested  in  any- 
thing she   was    given    to   learn — 
except  embroidery,  by  which,  some 
years  ago,   when  such  embroidery 
was  the  fashion,  a  good  embroidress 
could  earn  appreciable  little  sums 
of  money.     That  there  are  so  many 
mistresses  in  a  convent  school  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.    One 
really     understands     and     teaches 
drawing-room   music    very   fairly; 
another  has  a  natural,  and  it  may 
be  a  cultivated,  taste  for  drawing, 
or  flower-painting ;  a  third  is  strong 
in  arithmetic  ;    a  fourth  writes  a 
beautiful  hand,  and  is  made  writing- 
mistress  ;  a  fifth  has  spent  all  her 
youth  and  been  educated  iu  some 
foreign  country — France  or  Germany 
or  Italy  or  Spain — and  speaks  and 
reads  the  language  well.     And  so 
on.    In  every  convent  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  an  exquisite  embroidress, 
an  excellent  plain  needleworker,  a 
nun  who   illuminates  tastefolly,  a 
nun  who  plays  the  organ,  a  nun  who 
plays  the  harp,  a  nun  who  nnder- 
stands  the   time-honoured  *use  of 
the  globes.'      Each  of  these  ladies 
is  interested  in  her  specialite,  and 
any  of  her  pupils  who  have  special 
aptitude  may  pick  up  a  good  deal 
from  her,  and  often  do. 

If  some  of  the  convents  run  up  a 
girl's  accounts  to  6o7.  or  70Z.  a  year 
there  are  plenty  of  others  in  which 
she  can  be  a  pupil  for  less  than 
half.  All  convents  have  not  the 
same  regulations,  and  although  it 
is  the  practice  in  some  of  them,  it 
is  not  usual  to  charge  as  an  extra 
anything  taught  by  the  nuns,  la 
the  convent  where  the  present 
writer  was  at  school  the  pensioii 
was  35Z.  a  year;  and  for  that  snm, 
besides  the  ordinary  lessons,  there 
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were  girls  learning  the  piano  (all 
the  girls,  indeed,  learnt  piano- 
plajing  and  French),  the  harp, 
singing,  drawing,  flower  paint- 
ing, French,  Italian,  and  German, 
all  of  which  the  nuns  tanght — in  a 
8ort  of  a  way.  Dancing,  even,  was 
not  an  extra,  although  a  dancing 
mistress  from  the  world  without 
came  to  teach  us  twice  a  week  for 
three  months  of  every  year.  But 
if  parents  wished  their  girls  to  have 
lessons  from  a  good  music-master, 
or  drawing-master,  or  teacher  of 
languages,  then  such  music  or 
drawing,  &c.  &c.,  was  charged  extra. 
Some  of  the  girls  taught  entirely 
by  the  nuns  played  the  piano  and 
sang  really  very  nicely — quite  well 
enough  to  give  great  pleasure  at 
home  and  in  their  social  circles 
about  home.  The  scratchy  copying 
of  drawings,  which  were  seldom 
first-rate,  and  the  painting  of  im- 
possible rosebuds  and  incredible  but- 
terflies was  perhaps  waste  of  time. 
Those  who  were  ambitious  of  such 
accomplishments  might  devote  three 
hours  a  week  to  them,  minus  the 
time  each  required  to  get  up  her 
three  pages  of  French  translation — 
French  translated  into  English — 
which,  word  for  word,  had  to  be 
perfectly  literal.  Any  French  book 
a  girl  happened  to  have,  or  chose 
to  get — provided,  of  course,  that  it 
was  not  an  unfit  book  for  her  to 
read — she  might  thus  trt,nslate. 

If  the  reader  has  patience  for  an- 
other convent-school  day,  this  was 
ours: 

We  rose  at  half-past  six.  As  her 
week  came  round,  on  each  of  the 
big  girls  in  turn  devolved  the  duty 
of  calling  all  the  others.  She 
aroused  each  sleeper  with  a  dash 
of  cold  holy-water  and  the  words 
'Benedicamus  Domino;'  and  the 
aspersion  was  continued  nntil  the 
unhappy  young  person  announced 
her  wakefulness  by  an  Amen,  Each 
maiden  dressed  herself  up  to  and  in 
her  dressing-gown  behind  her  own 
white  curtains.  Then  all  assembled 


at  an  oratory  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  dormitory,  and  the  caller 
of  the  week  read  short  morning 
prayers.  After  that,  each  went 
back  and  made  her  own  bed.  This 
was  always  a  most  trying  opera- 
tion to  new-comers  ;  there  is  great 
art  in  making  a  bed  well  and  tidily, 
and  it  is  not  learnt  in  a  moment ; 
besides,  the  regulation  mode  of 
drawing  back  and  folding  our  cur- 
tains required  a  little  practice  and 
some  deftness  of  hand.  If  a  bed 
did  not  pass  muster  when  the  nun 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  due 
ordering  of  the  dormitories  went 
her  rounds  later  on,  its  occupant 
was  .called  up  after  breakfast  and 
had  to  make  and  arrange  it  all 
over  again.  After  bed-making,  the 
dressing-room,  where  each  one  had 
her  own  compartment  containing 
her  dressing-case,  towels,  large  ba- 
sjn  and  jug,  and  a  good  supply  of 
tepid  water — ^bnt  no  bath,  except  a 
foot-bath.  Dressed,  we  descended 
to  the  schools  (two  in  number) 
where  we  donned  our  black  net 
veils  and  gloves,  which  were  de 
rigueur  every  time  we  entered  the 
chapel ;  veiled  and  gloved,  we  filed 
in  two  and  two  to  our  places  oppo- 
site the  side  altar,  heard  mass,  and 
were  down  in  the  refectory  (un- 
veiled and  ungloved)  by  eight 
sharp.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished 
breakfast — which  was  often  in 
ten  or  twelve  minutes — we  went 
back  to  the  schools,  and  there 
studied  whatever  lessons  we  felt 
uncertain  about  until  ten.  At  ten, 
*  schools  opened,'  and  opened  al- 
ways with  a  chapter  of  an  abridged 
catechism  (Dr.  Plunkett's)  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  or  rather  The  Christian 
Doctrine — that  was  the  title  of  it — 
in  which  all  the  classes  were  ex- 
amined; then  followed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  half-hour  a  sort  of 
canonical  lecture  by  one  of  the  nuns, 
on  some  point  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
an  explanation  of  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments, it  might  be,  or  of  the  mass, 
or  of  the  autnority  of  the  Church. 
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From  half-past  ten  to  half-past 
eleven  we  had  on  alternate  days 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  mistresses 
of  the  various  classes  appeared,  and 
lessons  began.  I  was  past  fourteen 
when  I  went  to  school,  and  being 
tall  I  was  put  at  once  into  the  first 
class.  However,  saving  arithmetic, 
in  which  I  was  hopelessly  deficient, 
I  knew  about  as  much  or  as  little 
as  the  rest  oC  my  class-fellows. 
Three  times  a  week  the  first  lesson 
was  history :  Pinnook's  Goldsmith's 
Qreece,  Mondays;  Pinnock's  Gold- 
smith's Rome,  Wednesdays;  some- 
body's England,  Fridays ;  nobody's 
Ireland  ever. 

The  chapter  we  were  examined 
in  had  been  duly  studied  the  even- 
ing before.  Our  mistress,  who  was 
a  charming,  clever  lady — most  witty 
and  amusing  even  over  a  school 
claas— began  the  business  by  read- 
ing aloud  the  little  bit  of  poetry  at 
the  head  of  the  chapter ;  then  she 
asked  us  who  was  the  author  (the 
name  was  under  it),  and  all  about 
him  or  her ;  their  other  works,  &c. 
Some  one,  at  least,  in  the  class  was 
expected  to  know  something  of  the 
poet,  and  if  no  one  did,  Sister  P.  was 
rather  provoked,  which  I  used  to 
think  a  little  hard,  inasmuch  as 
we  had  no  books  of  reference,  no 
library  of  any  sort,  save  such  mis- 
cellaneous volumes  as  by  degrees 
we  each  gathered  round  us.  When 
no  one  knew  anything  of  the  poet 
or  poetess,  Sister  P.  had  to  tell  us 
herself,  and  sometimes  told  us  so 
much,  and  told  it  so  charmingly, 
that  we  all — herself  inclnded— for- 
got the  time  that  was  being  stolen 
from  the  history.  On  taking  up 
the  history,  she  examined  us  in  the 
chapter  her  own  way,  not  by  the 
questions  at  the  end,  and  tried  to 
throw  a  little  life  into  Pinnock's 
dilution.  No  doubt  some  of  my 
companions  learned  something  they 
could  remember  from  these  history 
lessons.  I  did  not.  I  cut  into  the 
middle  of  each  book  on  going  first 


to  school,  and  whilst  I  remained 
there  never  took  much  interest  in 
any  of  them  ;  and  though  I  learned 
some  pages  of  one  of  the  histories 
by  heart  for  an  examination,  and 
got  a  prize  for  it,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  now  what  the 
pages  were  about,  nor  even  which 
history  it  was. 

The  days  we  had  not  history  we 
began  with  the  multiplication  table, 
which  Sister  P.  questioned  us  in 
here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
and  we  were  expected  to  answer 
like  lightning  not  only  bow  mach 
9  times  9  were,  but — all  in  a  breath 
— the  sum  81  pence  made,  81  half- 
pence, and  81  farthings.  This 
lesson  to  the  looker-on  had  all  the 
effect  of  the  game  known  as  *  General 
Post,'  in  which  the  players  are  per- 
petually jumping  up  and  rushiug 
into  one  another's  places.  Who- 
ever failed  in  answering  her  special 
question  on  the  instant,  lost  her 
place.  If  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  missed,  and  6 
answered  quick  and  well,  6  bounded  1 
up  to  the  top  of  the  class.  One 
member  only  of  this  class  did  not 
join  in  the  cheerful  exercise  of  the 
game ;  at  the  first  question  put  her, 
she  invariably  collapsed,  sank  to  the 
bottom,  and  remained  there  calmly 
till  the  next  lesson,  when  she 
ascendbd  with  becoming  dignity — 
borne,  probably,  on  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  an  irregular  French  verb. 
After  the  multiplication,  a  French 
verb  was  started — one  we  had  duly 
learnt — and  hunted  through  all  its 
moods  and  tenses  up  and  down  the 
class,  every  syllable  of  it  spelled 
even — with  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  letters.  It  would  be 
too  great  an  infliction  here  to  go 
over  all  the  lessons  and  le.s8on- 
books.  We  had  different  things  for 
different  days.  The  grammar  days 
were  dreary,  probably  because  the 
grammar  was  unsatisfiBtctorily 
taught;  the  geography  days  plea- 
sant. Our  geography  was  not  the 
Christian  Brothers' — it  was  a  little 
red  book,  Goldsmith's  also,  if  I  re- 
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collect  aright;  but  Pinnock  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  had  a 
country  a-daj,  bat  were  not  obliged 
to  learn  it  bj  heart.  Sister  P.  told 
US  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  we 
were  expected  to  tell  her  a  good 
deal  more.  Map  in  hand,  we  traced 
its  rivers,  pointed  out  its  chief 
cities,  mountains,  and  lakes,  and 
expatiated  upon  its  history,  its  com- 
merce, its  form  of  government, 
and  its  religion ;  concerning  all  of 
which  the  little  red  book  contained 
some  slight  shreds  of  information. 
When  this  part  of  the  business  was 
concluded,  we  turned  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  was  to  be  found  an 
alphabetical  list  of  every  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — so  it  seemed 
to  ud,  at  least.  We  bad  to  do  the 
best  we  could  with  a  column  of 
this  list  every  geography  day.  It 
might  run  thus: — Trent,  Treves, 
Trim,  Tripoli,  Troy,  Timbuctoo 
(only  of  course  Timbuctoo  would 
come  earlier).  Our  task  was  to 
find  out  where  each  of  these  places 
was ;  then,  if  it  was  to  be  had  at 
all,  point  it  out  on  the  map,  and 
tell  what  it  was  famous  for,  and 
anything  else  any  of  us  knew  or 
could  find  out  about  it.  I  always 
shone  like  a  bnght  particular  star 
in  this  performance,  as  on  my  very 
first  visit  home  I  provided  myself 
with  a  geographical  Gazetteer, 
which  I  was  allowed  by  Sister  P.  to 
keep,  along  with  any  other  books  I 
found  of  use,  but  not  to  lend.  Each 
girl  might  keep  in  her  own  desk 
almost  any  books  she  liked  to  bring 
from  home,  but  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  lend  any  of  them  without 
special  leave. 

Just  an  hour  was  allowed  for 
lessons.  At  half-past  twelve  we 
went  down  to  luncheon.  At  one,  we 
either  went  out  to  walk  or  returned 
to  the  schools  to  draw,  work, 
practise  French  conversation,  write 
English  dictation — to  teach  us  to 
spell,  which  it  did  not — write  French 
or  Italian  exercises,  write  letters  to 
imaginary  people  on  any    subject 


given  us  by  Sister  P.,  the  only 
form  of  composition  demanded  of 
us,  or  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
globes.  In  winter,  we  always  went 
oat  at  this  hour ;  in  summer,  rarely. 
At  a  quarter  to  three,  we  told  our 
beads,  walking  in  twos  and  threes 
up  and  down.  At  three,  we  went  to 
dinner.  From,  dinner  we  had  re- 
creation till  a  quarter  to  five,  which 
recreation  we  were  obliged  to  spend 
out  of  doors  in  summer.  From  a 
quarter  to  five,  we  had  study  till  a 
quarter  to  seven,  then  we  veiled  and 
gloved  ourselves  again,  and  went  to 
the  chapel  for  fifteen  minutes'  devo- 
tion. At  seven,  we  went  to  the  re- 
fectory to  tea — a  very  substantial 
tea — and  from  that  till  nine  we  had 
recreation.  By  half-past  nine,  we 
were  all  in  bed.  A  nun  slept  in 
each  dormitory,  andcalled  the  caller 
if  necessary.  Before  vanishing  be- 
hind our  white  curtains  for  the 
night,  we  had  each  to  kneel  down  at 
the  foot  of  our  bed  and  kiss  the 
beautifully  waxed  and  polished  floor, 
not  out  of  admiration  for  the 
floor,  although  it  was  really  exquisite 
in  its  way,  but  because  the  process 
was  supposed  to  make  us  humble. 
I  never  could  see  that  it  did,  though 
— those  seemingly  most  in  need  of  a 
little  taking-down  generally  giving 
the  boards  a  loud  and  cheerful 
smack,  or  else  pretending  to  fall 
with  great  violence  on  the  top  of 
their  heads.  But  the  nun  behind 
her  curtains  found  it  wisest  to  make 
no  sign.  When  we  were  all  in  bed, 
holy- water  was  handed  round  by  the 
caller  with  another  ^Benedicamus 
Domino ; '  this  time  we  each  dipped 
our  finger  in  the  hcnitier  and  helped 
ourselves — an  amount  of  piety  not 
to  be  expected  from  poor  human 
nature  on  being  suddenly  aroused  in 
the  morning;  and  when  the  light 
was  extinguished,  the  caller  had  to 
say  aloud  a  queer ly- worded  Httle 
prayer  which  it  was  the  crux  of 
every  big  girl  to  loam,  and  if  she 
stumbled  over  it,  and  could  not  say 
it,  this  was  deep  and  dire  disgrace, 
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and  a  candle  had  to  be  lighted  and 
the  prayer  read — althotigh  the  whole 
point  of  it  turned  on  there  being  no 
light  when  it  was  a-saying — and  we 
all  felt  greatly  appalled ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  next  forenoon  was 
spent  by  the  culprit  in  getting  it 
pat.  Jt  was,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult 
little  prayer  to  learn,  and  the  very 
holiest  girls  came  to  grief  and  tears 
over  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  little 
troubles,  we  were  all  extremely 
happy.  It  .would  be  hard,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  put  in  words  what 
constitutes  the  charm  of  a  convent 
life  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  girls  who  come  under  its 
influence ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  a 
lay  boarding-school  being  anything 
at  all  like  it,  or  a  girVs  life  in  a  lay 
boarding-school  being  nearly  so  in- 
teresting; though  in  one  or  two  of 
the  new  schools — such  as  Girton 
College,  perhaps — the  interest  of  real 
study  must  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  a  girl's  liPe  complete. 

It  is  not  so  much  because  girls  pick 
up  such  a  miserable  little  smattering 
of  book  learning  in  such  a  slipshod 
fashion,  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
before  alluded  to  objects  to  convent 
boarding-schools,  as  because 

Girls  of  the  middloi  sometimes  even  of  a 
lower,  class,  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  companions  who  have  been 
brought  up  as  ladies  and  by  ladies,  asso- 
ciated with  and  taught  by  nuns  who,  if  not, 
which  they  often  are,  ladies  by  birth,  are 
ladylike  in  manners  and  education,  very 
soon  adopt  and  assimilate  the  tone  of  those 
around  tnem.  They  remain,  in  eveiy  in- 
stance, long  enough  to  acquire  a  fixed  taste 
for  this  refinement — in  many  instances  per- 
fectly novel  to  them. 

And  is  a  fixed  taste  for  refinement 
any  harm  ?     When  they  go  home, 

The  change  from  the  daily  routine  of 
appointed  tasks  to  utter  idleness  is  in- 
tolerable. 

And  is  that  any  harm  ?  Is  there 
anything  essentially  virtuous  in 
utter  idleness  which  would  render 
a  young  girl's  losing  her  taste  for 


it,  or  even  losing  her  capability  for 

it,  a  misfortune  F  ! 

They  are  over-educated  for  tlieir  station 
of  life ;  the  men  who  would  many  them 
are  uncongenial  and  unsuitable  to  them. 

We  once  came  across  a  pious  lady 
who  was  gi'eatly  distressed  at  a 
table  d^hote  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  when  she  discovered  she 
had  eaten  calves-foot  jelly  on  a 
Friday,  but  was  much  comforted  by 
an  Irish  priest  beside  her  saying, 

*  See  here,  ma*am.  Don't  fret  your- 
self; there's  not  meat  enough  on 
all  the  calves  from  this  to  Borne  to 
give  you  a  chance  of  breaking  the 
fast.'  It  is  much  the  same  with 
convent  education  (of  course,  we 
mean  here  again  mere  bookish  edu- 
cation); and  surely  it  will  not  be 
maintained  that  refinement  and 
ladylike  manners  could  ever  be  out  j 
of  place  in  any  woman  of  any  degree 
whatsoever. 

We  have  seen  so  very  many  of 
these  lower  middle-class  girls  hap- 
pily married  within  a  year  or  two 
of  their  leaving  school,  that  we 
cannot  feel  the  force  of  the  other 
objection — ^that  the  men  they  meet, 
when  they  go  home,  are  uncongenial 
and  unsuitable  to  them;  nor  have 
we  ever  seen  a  trace  of  anything 
that  could  lead  us  to  suppose  they 

*  find  the  domestic  circle  unbear- 
able.' A  pnncipal  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  these  girls 
are  thrown  among  but  one  class  of 
men.  They  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  any  of  a  higher  stamp  than 
their  brothers  or  prStendanis ;  so  no 
disadvantageous  comparisons  can 
occur.  And  these  brothers  and  pre- 
tendants  are  not  so  very  bad  !  They 
are  generally  young  men  who  have 
some  business  to  do,  and  do  it ;  and 
they  are  all  quite  alive  to  the  plea- 
sure and  advantage  of  ladylike 
manners  and  refinement  in  their 
wives  and  sisters.  Indeed,  when 
one  reflects  how  dreadfully  unpro- 
vided the  Catholic  young  men  of 
the  lower  middle-class  in  Ireland 
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are  with  any  facilities,  nay,  any 
possibilities,  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion— for  the  Jesuit  Colleges  are  so 
expensive  that  many  a  father  who 
can  send  his  daughters  to  a  convent 
could  not  dream  of  sending  his  sons 
to  Clongowes  or  Tullabeg  or  any 
of  the  kindred  establishments — it 
will  strike  one  forcibly  that  it  must 
be  owing  to  the  happy  influence  of 
their  mothers  and  sisters  that  these 
young  men  are  so  civilised  as  they 
are,  and  have  so  thorough  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  either  ladylike 
or  gentlemanlike  in  others,  and  so 
quick  a  perception  of  what  is  the 
reverse.  In  this  class,  the  mothers 
of  the  present  generation  have,  al- 
most all  of  them,  been  educated  in 
convents,  and  this  very  class  is  the 
only  one  in  Ireland  which  has  really 
made  a  start  and  bettered  its  con- 
dition within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  homes  of  these  peo- 
ple are  neat  and  nice,  and  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  so; 
their  manners  are  polite  and  quiet ; 
and  they  are  generally  honourable 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  only  ambi- 
tion which  has  as  yet  lighted  up 
their  mental  horizon  —  that  of 
making  money. 

That  the  mission  of  the  convents 
as  boarding-schools  for  young  ladies 
must  pass  away  is  quite  possible. 
When  all  necessary  circumstances 
concur  to  open  up  to  Irish  Catholic 
girls  a  proper  system  of  real  schools 
which  they  may  and  must  avail 
themselves  of,  then  the  teaching 
orders  of  nuns  can  betake  them- 
selves to  some  other  good  woi-k, 
unless  they  choose  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  compete  with,  or,  still 
better,  to  take  a  part  in  these  higher 
schools  for  girls,  which  at  present 
are  not  even  ideal,  since  no  one 
has  as  yet  so  much  as  thought 
about  them.  We  are  not  forgetting 
the  Alexandra  College ;  but,  with 
all  its  merits,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  it  is  a  mere  fancy  thing, 
and  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
humbler  classes,  even  in  Dublin,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  provinces.  The 
Queen's  Institute,  in  Molesworth 
Street,  does  far  more  for  them,  for 
it  teaches  and  enables  many  girls 
of  poor  parents  to  earn  an  inde- 
pendence. 

Where  the  convents  fail,  in  com- 
mon with  the  general  run  of  lay 
boarding-schools,  English  as  well 
as  Irish,  is  in  preparing  a  girl 
without  any  prospect  of  indepen- 
dent income,  for  a  rather  common 
lot — to  live  alone  in  the  world.  The 
Sisters  let  it  be  too  much  before  a 
girl  that  there  are  but  two  things 
to  be  done,  and  that  of  course  she 
w^ill  do  either — marry,  or  become  a 
nun.  It  is  certainly  not  within  our 
experience  of  convents  that  in  them 
*  marriage  is  decried  in  every  pos- 
sible way,'  but  rather  the  conti-ary ; 
it  is  taken  quite  for  granted  you 
are  to  marry  if  you  have  no  re- 
ligious vocation — in  other  words, 
no  fancy  to  be  a  nun.  You  cannot, 
in  some  convents  at  least,  lay  a 
pincushion  out  of  its  place  without 
being  pulled  up  with  a  formula 
about  the  dire  effects  your  lack  of 
steadiness  and  order  are  going  to 
produce  by  and  by,  when  you  are 
mistress  of  a  household,  and  have 
to  direct  and  train  up  others.  '  The 
falsest  idea  of  life  '  a  girl  acquires 
in  a  convent  is,  we  should  say,  if 
asked  to  lay  our  finger  on  it,  the 
idea  that  on  her  entry  into  Hhe 
world  '  she  will  find  a  suitable  array 
of  liusbands  standing  in  a  row,  with 
households  all  ready,  only  waiting 
for  her  to  select  which  of  them  she 
will  have — if  she  be  for  ha^*ing 
any. 

In  a  place  where  there  is  such  a 
constant  coming  a-yisiting  of  mar- 
ried sisters  and  babies,  both  to  nuns 
and  school-girls,  as  goes  on  in  every 
convent,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
such  a  contingency  as  marriage 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Every 
other  week,  too,  some  ex-pnpil  is 
writing  to  Mother  So-and-So,  or 
Sister  This-or-That,  to  announce 
her  engagement,  and  of  course  for 
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a  few  days  the  wedding  of  the 
-whilom  schoolfellow  is  the  upper- 
most topic  among  the  girls  and 
nuns  at  recreation.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  child  is  sent  to  a  parti- 
cular convent  to  be  under  the  care 
of  her  *  Grandmother ' — i.e.  the  nun 
who  has  been  ^  Mother '  (that  is, 
most  especial  friend)  to  her  mother 
when  she  was  at  school. 

Education  leading  up  to  the 
grand  object  of  enabling  a  woman 
to  stand  alone,  should  either  cir- 
cumstances or  inclination  determine 
for  her  such  a  state  of  life,  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  found  in  convents  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  all  other  schools  for 
girls ;  and  that  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion indeed. 

It  is  objected  also,  in  Fraser, 
that  the  *  social  failures  '  return  in 
such  immense  numbers  to  the  con- 
vents. But  must  it  not  strike  some, 
if  it  do  not  strike  all,  that  the  so- 
cial failures  (the  name  does  quite 
as  well  as  any  other — *  Let  not  thy 
peace  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  '), 
unable  as  they  are  to  make  a  career 
in  the  world,  unable  as  they  so  often 
are  even  to  support  themselves,  are 
rather  fortunate  than  the  re  vers  3 
in  having  *  the  refined  retirement  of 
a  monastic  establishment,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds  and  gardens, 
flower-laden  oratories,  and  dignified 
sisterhood,'  to  fall  back  upon  ?  And 
as  for  those  other  missionary  con- 
vents dotted  all  over  the  globe,  and 
in  all  of  which,  as  it  is  said,  the 
ubiquitous  Irishwoman  is  to  be 
found,  we  can  only  say  that  to  many 
a  social  failure  these  foreign  mis- 
sions have  opened  an  honourable 
career  of  usemlness  and  surpassing 
interest.  The  social  failure,  be  she 
nun  or  woman's-righter,  or  mere 
humdrum  old  maid,  can  take  a  little 
Parliamentary  snubbing  very  easy 
when  she  lays  to  heart  this  lesson  of 
Father  Faber's— *  No  life  is  a  fail- 
ure which  is  lived  for  God.' 

The  objection  put  forward  to  the 
'monotonous    uniform'    nsnal    in 


convent-schools  is  one  we  never 
heard  before ;  but,  of  course,  that  is 
no  sort  of  reason  why  it  might  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  sound  one.  We 
are  told  that  '  Eve's  nature  refuses 
to  be  eradicated  by  any  number  of 
years  of  black  bombazine,  and  im- 
mediately on  being  emancipated 
from  the  school  restraints  breaks 
out  into  awful  and  flagrant  combi- 
nations of  colour  and  form.' 

Here  is  a  question  for  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  :  What  efiect  has  the  blue 
cashmere  frock  of  the  petutUmnaire 
(for  the  black  is  quite  an  innova- 
tion  and  not  at  all  common)  pro- 
duced upon  the  taste  of  Europe 
within  the  last  three  generations  ? 

Have  we,  in  this  monotonous  uni- 
form, hit  upon  the  true  source  of 
female  frivolity,  bad  taste,  the 
pounds  and  pounds  of  unpleasant 
false  hair,  the  pouf,  the  high-heeled 
boots,  the  fantastic  and  unlovely 
assortment  of  gaudy  rags  in  which 
poor  young  ladies  array  themselves 
in  these  days  f  If  so,  then  perish 
the  blue  frock !  Let  it  dye ;  and 
its  resurrection  be  as  the  morn- 
ing glories,  or  as  Joseph's  many- 
coloured  garment !  In  France,  where 
the  blue  frock  rules,  and  has  ruled 
most  ri^dly  in  the  convents,  and 
where  the  immense  majority  of  the 
girls  are  convent-bred,  the  women 
certainly  have  the  name  of  being 
frivolous ;  but  they  have  also  the 
name  of  dressing  more  tastefully  and 
more  suitably  than  the  middle-class 
Protestant  Englishwoman  whose 
unshackled  spirit  has  never  been 
held  down  beneath  sad  garments. 

If  in  the  interests  of  true  taste  the 
school  uniform  be  condemned  and 
deposed,  it  is  only  natural  to  con- 
clude that  other  uniforms  must  fall 
with  it.  Those  of  the  various  orders 
of  monks  and  nuns  have  long  been 
scofled  at  as  not  only  ugly  but  obso- 
lete. Are  those  worn  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Universities  beautiful, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  modes 
of  the  day  we  live  in  ?  The  sombre 
black  gown  belonging  to  a  bygone 
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age  and  spirit  must  be  doffed  in  onr 
great  seats  of  culture.  When  the 
Fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  •  Trinity  College,  Dublin/  stand 
ap  to  lecture  in  all  the  gay  sim- 
plicity  of  knickerbockers  and  Nor- 
folk jackets,  zebra  stockings,  and 
waterfall  ties,  esthetics,  as  applied 
to  personal  adornment,  must  become 
a  more  recognised  and  universally 
honoured  branch  of  science;  then 
we  may  perhaps  hope  for  that  philo- 
sopby  of  clothes,  our  curious  lack 
of  which  was  pointed  oat  so  many 
years  ago.  A  Fellow  clothed  as  in 
imagination  wc  have  clothed  him 
(lecturing,  it  might  be,  on  Sartor 
Besartus)  is  as  yet  but  a  beautiful 
dream.  Changes  of  this  sort  are 
not  brought  about  in  a  day.  Mean- 
while, the  Irish  *  young  lady  of  the 
Catholic  faith,'  who  *  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other  by  her  gaudy 
ill-chosen  and  extravagant  manner 
of  dressing'  (all  of  which  are  attri- 
buted to  the  convent  uniform),  must 
not  lose  heart,  since  the  same  writer 
generously  concedes  she  comes 
ont  of  her  convent  'conscientious 
and  religious,  refined  and  pure- 
minded.'  And,  after  all,  these  quali- 
ties at  the  outset  of  life  are  of  more 
importance  to  a  girl  than  the  art  of 
wearing  clothes  wisely  and  well. 

The  defence  of  the  convent  uni- 
form is  that  it  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  daughters  of  Eve  dressing 
at  one  another,  and  tends  not  a  little 
to  promote  that  perfect  equality 
and  sisterhood  which  the  Irish  nuns 
aim — and  aim  successfully — at  main- 
taining among  their  pupils.  In 
many  of  the  Irish  convents  there 
can  be  said  to  be  very  little  '  mix- 
tare ' — ^nearly  all  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  small  farming  and  small 
shop-keeping  classes;  whilst  in 
others  there  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  young  ladies  whose  parents  stand 
much  higher  in  the  social  scale. 
But  in  this  latter  class  the  parents, 
when  they  can  afford  it,  usually 
prefer  sending  their  girls  to  English 


or  French  convents,  where,  if  they 
make  what  these  superior  people 
call  'vulgar  acquaintances,'  they 
hardly  ever  come  across  them  again 
in  after-life.  Indeed,  to  meet  the 
taste  of  families  so  very  genteel,  a 
beautiful  convent- school  was  ac- 
tually started  some  years  ago  in 
Ireland  (not  by  Irish  nuns,  though), 
to  which  no  young  person  could  gain 
admittance  whose  parents  sold  any- 
thing — at  least,  sold  it  in  a  shop,  or 
even  in  a  house  of  business,  which 
is  apparently  a  much  more  elegant 
thing  than  a  shop.  Such  excessive 
gentility,  however,  did  not  pay — if 
one  might  be  pardoned  a  coarse 
expression.  The  spacious  schools, 
and  dormitories,  and  lavatories  re- 
remained  almost  empty.  The  build- 
ings and  fitting- up  had  cost  the  nuns 
a  heap  of  money.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Open  to  the  trades !  Had 
matters  really  come  to  such  a  pass  ? 
Truly,  they  had.  So  the  poor  dis- 
tracted mother  abbess,  when  she 
saw  her  cherished  scheme  all  gono 
to  gronnd,  cried  out  in  her  extre- 
mity, like  that  other  dear  lady 
whose  little  scholastic  experiment 
had  rather  fallen  through  too — 

Fling  our  doors  wide !  nil,  all,  not  one, 
but  all. 

And  it  is  salutary  to  learn  the 
latter  state  of  that  school  has  been 
more  flourishing  than  .the  first. 
But  this  is  something  of  a  digres- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  this  Republican 
equality  in  dress,  the  convents  are, 
no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  intensely 
conservative.  There  is  no  chance 
of  their  attempting  to  advance  with 
anything  like  such  rapid  strides  as 
the  Protestant  schools  have  lately 
been  essaying.  TLey  are  sure  not 
to  set  up  schools  of  cookery  and 
housekeeping  as  long  as  they  can 
stave  it  off,  and  possibly  their 
hesitation  to  adopt  new  schemes 
which  must  necessarily  entail  enor- 
mous trouble  and  expense,  or  else 
be  a  mere  farce,  is  not,  after  all,  so 
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ill-jndged.  It  must  be  owned  tliat 
a  long  time  may  elapse  before  they 
become  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
introducing  really  good  teaching  in 
the  intellectual  departments,  or, 
indeed,  before  they  come  to  under- 
stand what  good  teaching  really  is. 

Looking  over  the  record  of  that 
schoolday  of  long  ago,  a  few  omis- 
sions strike  the  memory ;  one  is  the 
reading-lesson.  During  the  morning 
study  hours,  we  each  in  rotation  went 
over  to  the  desk  of  the  nun  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  duty,  and  read  aloud 
to  her  until  she  said,  *  That  will  do, 
my  dear.'  Upon  which,  *  my  dear  ' 
made  a  curtsey  and  returned  to  her 
place,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  next 
damsel,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 
Some  of  the  nuns  were  very  parti- 
cular, and  gave  themselves  and  us 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  the 
reading-lesson;  others  quietly  did 
their  knitting  or  their  needlework, 
and  let  us  rattle  on  as  if  they  con- 
sidered the  business  a  mere  matter 
of  form — save  for  a  few  of  the  little 
children  whom  they  conscientiously 
tdught 

Another  is  night-prayer  and 
lecture,  which  came  in  most  awk- 
wardly in  the  middle  of  the  eve- 
ning study.  We  each  read  the 
lecture,  night  by  night,  in  turn, 
down  to  tiie  very  smallest  child ; 
prayer  and  lecture,  altogether,  oc- 
cupied about  twenty  minutes. 

On  Saturdays,  school  was  over  an 
hour  earlier  than  on  other  days,  in 
order  that  we  might  repair  to  the 
dressing-room,  have  our  hair  brushed 
and  washed  by  the  nuns,  take  up 
and  put  neatly  by  our  clothes  from 
the  wash,  let  our  own  especial  nun 
(each  one  had  a  nun  told  off  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  her  roha)  see 
that  our  *  things-'  were  tidy  and  in 
order,  and  that  anything  which 
might  require  mending  was  taken 
down  to  be  mended  by  that  day 
week.  If  nothing  in  a  girl's  pos- 
session required  mending,  then  she 
was  free  to  amuse  herself  during 
the    evening   recreation    with  any 


other  sort  of  work  she  liked.  ^  Just 
before  Christmas,  we  always  made 
suits  of  clothes  for  poor  children. 

There  was  an  institution  in  the 
school  called  'Diligence.'  *  Diligence/ 
during  her  week  of  office  (which 
came  round  to  each  of  the  big  girls 
in  turn,  like  the  calling  in  the  moni- 
ing),  had  to  see  that  everything  in 
the  schools  was  tidy  and  in  its  place, 
and  that  nobody  left  book,  pen,  map, 
gloves,  veil,  handkerchief,  or  any- 
thing else,  about.  Whoever  erred 
from  this  path  of  order,  her  sin  fell 
upon  *  Diligence's  *  unhappy  head. 

Pension  varies  with  locality,  ac- 
commodation, &c.  &c.  Some  con- 
vents cannot  take  pupils  as  cheaply 
as  others  can,  because  the  com- 
munities' outlay  for  ground  and 
building  have  been  so  much  greater 
and  so  much  more  recent.  Every 
new  foundation  must  pay  its  own 
way,  and  gets  no  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  sister  establishments ;  so  that  it 
often  happens,  in  the  older  and 
plainer  houses,  the  pension  will  be 
much  lower  than  in  the  new  and 
beautiful  ones,  and  the  extras  almost 
nil, 

Perh  aps  a  notice  of  convent  school- 
life  is  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  Blue-ribbons  — 
technically  the  *  Enfants  de  Marie.' 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  Order  exists 
in  every  convent.  The  Blue-ribbons 
are  the  salt  of  the  school ;  they  are 
to  show  an  example  of  perfect  con- 
duct. Noblesse  oblige  is,  if  not  the 
motto,  at  any  rate  the  spirit  of  the 
Order;  and  the  Blue-ribbons  are, 
as  a  rule,  certainly  very  steady  and 
edifying — very  nice  girls — dignified, 
honourable,  and  amiable.  They 
wear  over  their  shoulders  a  broad 
blue  ribbon  to  which  is  attached  a 
sil  ver  medal  bearing  a  representation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  girl  must 
be  almost  faultless  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Order ;  and  it  is  our  im- 
pression she  is  balloted  for  by  the 
other  Blue-ribbons,  who  hold  a  sort 
of  chapter  for  the  purpose — at 
least,  such  is  the  usage  in  some  oon- 
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vents;  but  of  these  mysteries  we 
cannot  speak  (even  if  speaking  were 
permitted,  which  perhaps  it  is  not) 
from  personal  experience,  never,  un- 
fortnnatelj,  having  had  a  chance  of 
being  one  of  the  band. 

There  is  a  minor  Order,  of  Green- 
ribbons,  connected  with  the  Guar- 
dian Angels,  into  which  any  pass- 
ably good  girl  may  be  admitted 
withont  ronch  difficulty;  but  the 
Green-ribbons  in  school  estimation 
are  simply  nowhere  as  compared 
with  the  Blue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  little  paper 
to  defend  the  lesson-teaching  of 
convent-schools ;  this  teaching  is, 
perhaps,  as  bad  and  as  old-fashioned 
as  can  be.  Nevertheless,  consider- 
ing what  these  convents  have  done 
and  are  still  doing  in  the  almost 
total  absence  of  higher  schools  for 
girls  ;  considering  —  besides  the 
reading  and  writing  and  mild  piano- 
playing — the  refinement,  the  lady- 
like manners  and  ideas,  the  con- 


scientionsness  and  self-respect  they 
have  been  for  at  least  half  a  centnry 
disseminating  more  especially  am  ong 
the  lower  grade  of  the  middle-class 
Irish,  they  deserve,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  something  more  than  a 
mere  polite  condemnation.  The 
nuns  have  borne  all  the  burden  and 
heat  of  that  long  day,  during  which 
other  mortals  thought  very  little 
indeed  of  the  necessity  of  teaching 
girls  anything.  And  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  people  are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, and  when  skilled  labourers 
are  coming  one  by  one  into  the  vine- 
yard, these  very  labourers  will  surely 
be  the  last  to  deny  some  measure  of 
respect  to  those  older  and  humbler 
ones  who  were  so  long  before  them 
in  the  field,  and  who  in  nowise 
grudge  the  late-comers  their  full 
penny  of  honour  and  applause. 

All  praise  and  gratitude  to  the 
new  and  better  schools — when  we 
get  them,  and  can  make  use  of 
them. 

An  Old  Convent- Girl. 
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rwas  Leigh  Hant,  the  omnivor- 
ous and  all-sympathetic  reader 
of  books,  who,  in  England,  dis- 
covered The  Ttvo  Fair  Cousins, 
and  he  lent  his  copy,  much  deco- 
rated, as  usual,  with  marginal  marks 
and  remarks,  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  He 
also  took  warmly  to  the  story  and 
recommended  it  to  John  Sterling, 
who  wrote  (October  26,  1836),  *I 
sent  for  the  Chinese  Consins  as  soon 
as  I  received  your  letter ;  but  the 
answer  was,  that  the  book  is  out  of 
print.'  Afterwards  he  read  it,  and, 
says  his  biographer  (Carlyle's  Life 
of  Sterling  J  part  ii.  chap,  iv.),  *  loved 
it,  as  I  had  expected.  Of  which 
take  this  memorandum  :  "  lu-Kiao- 
lAy  mi  les  Dcfiix  Coiisines  ;  translated 
by  Remusat — well  translated  into 
English,  also,  from  his  version ;  and 
one  of  the  notablest  of  Chinese 
books.  A  book,  in  fact,  by  a  Chinese 
m<m  of  genius ;  most  strangely  but 
recognisably  such — man  of  genius 
made  on  the  dragon  pattern  !  "  ' — a 
memorandum,  by  the  way,  which, 
whoever  set  it  on  paper,  plainly  bears 
the  stamp  of  its  origin. 

These  three  men  of  letters,  and 
probably  a  few  other  mortals  scat- 
tered  up  and  down,  have  agreed 
in  thinking  lu-Kiao-Li,  even  in  its 
English  dress,  a  delightful  produc- 
tion ;  but  the  majority  of  mankind 
and  womankind  who  read  books 
have,  in  common  with  the  critics  and 
publishers  who  advise  and  purvey 
for  them,  steadily  ignored  it.  It 
was  published  in  1827  by  Hunt  and 
Clarke,  York  Street,  Oovent  Gfarden 
— translator's  name  not  given ; 
Sterling  reports  it  *  out  of  print* 
in  1836 ;  and  out  of  print  it  still 
remains,  and  is  grown  a  rarity.  It 
seems  well,  therefore,  to  offer  the 
general  reader  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  with  The  Two 
Fair  Cousins  on  easy  terms — griving 
him  the  cream  of  the  stoiy.  Much 
that  is  rather  tedious  has  been 
shortened  or  omitted ;  though,  on 


the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  no  abridgment  can  give  the  exact 
effect  of  a  minutely  told  narrative. 
We  have  compared  the  English 
translation  here  and  there  with 
the  French  one,  from  which  it  was 
taken,  and  corrected  a  few  errors  in 
the  first-mentioned,  and  have  also 
cleared  up  some  obscurities. 

Chinese  literature  includes  a 
surprising  number  of  tales,  ro- 
mances, and  novels,  social,  moral, 
historical,  many  of  them  written 
before  any  of  the  modem  Euro- 
pean languages  were  even  formed. 
Their  favourite  subjects  are  the 
social,  which  they  treat  with  a 
natural  development  and  quiet  and 
easy  detail,  sometimes  reminding 
an  English  reader  of  bis  native 
Richardson  or  Jane  Austen ;  and  of 
this  kind  is  the  novel  called  lu^Kian' 
Li^  a  picture  of  middle-class  Chinese 
manners  some  centuries  ago,  by  a 
man  of  intellect,  humour,  and  culti- 
vation, of  whom  we  know  as  little 
(not  his  name  even)  as  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  the 
human  race  who  have  lived  and 
died  within  the  bounds  of  that  vast 
empire  since  he  wrote  his  book.  A 
copy  of  it  has  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  formed  a  part  of  the 
Oriental  collection  in  '  the  King's 
Library '  in  Paris.  He  treats  of 
small  and  everyday  events.  We 
hear  incidentally  of  a  prince  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars, 
but  war  and  politics  are  not  bandied ; 
there  are  no  strong  passions  or 
sensational  events — the  most  em- 
phatic external  incident  being  an 
attack  upon  the  hero  by  a  footpad, 
who  knocks  him  down  and  steals 
his  horse.  We  are  told  of  sncoee 
or  failure  in  those  never-ending 
literary  examinations  on  which  all 
public  promotion  depends  ;  of  in- 
trigues to  secure  favour  or  under- 
mine a  rival,  whether  in  love  or  in 
place-hunting.  Deceit,  and  even 
direct  lying  of  the  basest  kind,  is 
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all  bnt  universal,  and  very  easily 
pardoned  even  by  the  highest 
minded  of  the  characters.  We  find 
the  objects,  motives  and  inter- 
relations of  people  in  various  con- 
ditions and  stages  of  life  sagaciously 
indicated.  The  narrative  gains  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  from  the  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  wine  and  poetry, 
of  flowers  and  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  unfailing  suavity  of  man. 
ners  described ;  and  both  friend- 
ship and  love  are  pictured  with 
tme  delicacy  and  feeling.  The  out- 
lines are  distinct  and  simple,  the 
development  is  unforced  and,  in 
its  mild  way,  interesting,  the  *•  local 
colouring '  quiet  and  self-evidently 
truthful.  The  characters  are  clearly 
and  sometimes  subtly  drawn,  their 
motives  always  natural  and  intelli- 
gible :  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  conscientious  and  high-minded 
ex-statesman  Pe ;  the  worldly  but 
not  unworthy  man  of  public  stairs, 
Doctor  (}ou;  Yang,  the  old  bore, 
who  somewhat  reminds  us  of  Polo- 
nins;  Tchang,  the  clever,  roguish 
schemer,  with  much  tact  but  shallow 
intellect;  Sse  Yeoute  (we  must  beg 
the  reader  to  get  used  as  quickly  as 
he  may  to  these  odd  names ;  we  are 
grown  tolerably  familiar  with  Tea 
—  which,  by- the -bye,  our  Irish 
friends  more  properly  pronounce 
Tay) — Sse  Yeoute,  the  rich  young 
man  of  pleasure;  and  the  hero 
of  the  book,  Sse  Yeoupe,  frank, 
honest,  constant,  modest,  sensi- 
ble, shrewd  and  witly,  and  at  the 
same  time  romantic  and  noble- 
minded,  a  poet  and  a  true  lover. 
Then  there  are  the  two  heroines. 
Miss  Pe  and  Miss  Lo,  distinguished 
from  each  other,  bnt  sweet  and 
tender  maidens  both.  They  are 
'  The  Two  Fair  Cousins  ; '  and  it  is 
necessary  here  to  avow  that  the 
leading  incident  of  the  novel  is  one 
that  to  a  European  mind  and  to  a 
Chinese  must  appear  in  very  dif- 
ferent colours.  It  is,  and  has  been  in 
China,  from  time  immemorial,  per- 
fectly legal   and   reputable   for  a 
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man  to  possess  two  wives  with  (if  so 
agreed  upon)  exactly  equal  rights ; 
and  in  this  case  the  two  cousins  are 
at  once  so  fond  of  Sse,  and  so  much 
afraid  of  being  separated  from  each 
other,  that  they  resolve  that,  unless 
they  can  hoth  marry  that  worthy, 
delightful  young  man,  they  will  for- 
swear  matrimony  for  ever !  Let  us 
hear  what  Monsieur  Bemusat  says : 
'  The  union  of  three  persons  linked 
together  by  a  happy  conformity  of 
taste,  accomplishment,  and  disposi- 
tion, forms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
the  highest  earthly  blessing,  a  sort 
of  ideal  happiness  which  Heaven  re- 
serves for  its  favourites  as  the  re- 
ward of  talent  and  of  virtue.  In 
Europe  the  aversion  to  polygamy 
is  so  great  that  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  practice  would  not  be 
better  endured  than  the  theory. 
Among  the  Mahometans  this  Chinese 
custom  will  meet  with  g^reater  in- 
dulgence; but  the  purely  Platonic 
and  intellectual  notions  of  our  hero 
will  excite  sympathy  in  neither  case* 
and  I  fear  that  he  will  even  be  dis- 
liked for  his  very  delicacy.  A  man 
sentimentally  loving  two  women  at 
once  is  a  monster  only  to  be  found 
in  the  extremity  of  Asia.  In  the 
West  two  simultaneous  passions 
cannot  be  endured ;  even  when  suc- 
cessively experienced,  their  admis- 
sion into  a  romance  is  a  point  of 
some  difficulty.  Writing  as  a 
novelist,  rather  than  a  moralist  or 
a  philosopher,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
dwell  upon  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  a  writer  may  derive  from  the 
Chinese  mode  of  thinking.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  thereby  easy  to  make 
every  one  happy  at  the  end  of  the 
tale,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
hopeless  depressions  and  fatal  con- 
sumptions which  European  scribes 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  a  supemumeraiy 
heroine  whom  our  fastidious  notions 
will  allow  neither  to  surmount  nor 
survive  a  misplaced  predilection. 
The  Chinese  process  would  have 
spared  many  tears  to  the  Coritma 
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of  De  Stael  and  to  the  Glementina 
of  RicbardsoB,  and  have  saved  much 
lively  regret  to  the  indecisive  Os- 
wald, and  possibly  also  to  the  virtu- 
ons  Grandison  himself/ 

This  allowable,  and  even  laudable 
and  admirable  bigamy  probably 
famishes  the  trae  reason  why  our 
public  and  our  publishers  have  been 
so  shy  of  The  Two  Fair  Cousins ;  yet, 
while  far  from  desiring  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  ideas  on  this  head, 
we  think  our  readers  may  peruse 
with  perfect  safety  to  their  morals 
the  abstract  of  this  curious  old 
foreign  novel  which  we  now  present 
to  them.  It  is  divided  into  chap- 
ters, each  of  which  has  a  heading 
and  one  or  more  mottoes :  for 
instance — 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  LHABMBD  TOXTNO  lADT  COVTOSBS  TBB8B8 
m  FLACH  OF  HBB  TATEBB. 

The  human  heart  is  the  great  fountain 
from  which  our  classic  works  are  drawn. 
Their  satires  and  invectiTes  owe  everything 
to  the  charms  of  style.  The  world  is  the 
great  stage  of  one  long  drama,  and  our 
contentions  make  up  the  scenes  thereof. 

And  thus  the  story  begins  (which  we 
do  not  here  divide  into  chapters). 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Jlrwoersal  Honesty,^  there  was  a 
learned  man  who  filled  a  great  post 
in  the  magistracy.  His  fimiily  name 
was  Pe,  his  surname  Hiouan,  and  his 
name  of  rank  Thaihiouan.  He  was 
of  the  race  of  Kinling  or  Nanking, 
and  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
eunuch  Wangtchin  had  in  some 
measure  usurped  the  imperial  au- 
thority.^ Pe,  unwilling  to  be  a 
party  to  such  an  outrage,  threw  up 
his  office  and  retired  to  his  native 
eountry. 

Pe  had  no  brothers,  but  he  had 
an  only  sister,  who  was  younger 
than  himself.  She  had  been  married 
to  an  officer  named  Lo,  who  carried 


her  into  the  distant  province  of 
Ghantoung;  so  that  Pe  now  felt 
himself  lonely,  since,  though  mar- 
ried, he  had  no  children.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  ease,  and  was  mode- 
rate  in  his  desires.  Caring  as  little 
for  fame  as  for  emolument,  he  dis- 
liked society,  and  the  only  gratifica- 
tions  for  which  he  showed  any 
relish  were  those  which  wine  and 
poetry  affi>rded^  Averse  from  the 
world  and  its  business,  he  led  a  re- 
tired life  in  a  village  odled  Einchi, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  city. 
This  village  was  protected  on  every 
side  by  verdant  rising  grounds,  and 
from  east  to  west  it  was  traversed 
by  a  winding  stream,  whose  banks 
were  adorned  with  the  willow  and 
the  peach-tree.  Hero  wero  seen 
united,  in  happy  efibct,  the  beauties 
of  water  and  mountain  scenery. 

The  village  consisted  of  about « 
thousand  houses,  but  of  those  he- 
longing  to  the  higher  order  of  in- 
habitants the  mansion  of  Pe  was 
beyond  doubt  the  most  considerable. 
Having  discharged  high  offices,  and 
being  possessed  of  vast  property,  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  literaiy  as  well  as  an  official  cha- 
racter. One  thing  only  nearly  con- 
cerned him ;  he  had  attained  his 
fortieth  year,  and  was  without  a 
son;  not  that  he  had  refused  to 
enrol  amongst  his  household  females 
of  the  second  rank.  He  rotained 
them  five  or  six  years,  in  the  hope 
of  having  a  family ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  his  wishes  being  dis- 
appointed, he  dismissed  them. 
Strange  enough,  these  women  no 
sooner  contracted  new  matrimonial 
engagements  than  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  year  they  blessed  their 
husbands  with  issue.  Pe  with  sighs 
resigned  himself  to  what  he  thought 
the  decree  of  Providence,  and  re- 
solved to  take  no  more  wives  from 
the  second  rank  of  females.    Ws 


>  Vis.  £K>m  1436  to  145a  This  is  one  of  the  titles  which  the  Emperors  of  China 
give  io  the  years  of  their  reign,  solely  for  the  convenience  of  date,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  import  of  the  expression. 

'  An  historical  fact. 
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first  wife,  who  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Gmi,  went  about  every- 
where addressing  prayers  to  the 
gods,  offering  adoration  to  the  genii, 
baming  perfumes,  and  tendering 
TOWS.  In  short)  she  had  attained 
her  forty-fonrth  year,  when  she 
brought  forth  a  daughter.  The 
night  of  her  birth,  Pe  thought  he 
beheld,  during  a  dream,  a  divine 
personage,  who  presented  him  with 
a  portion  of  jasper  of  the  deepest 
red,  and  brilliant  as  the  sun.  It 
was  on  this  account  he  gave  to  his 
daughter  the  name  of  Horm^u. 

Though  Pe  and  his  wife  were 
mortified  that  at  their  time  of  life 
ihey  should  be  destitute  of  male 
issue,  yet  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
filled  them  with  joy.  Nature  had 
endowed  this  infant  with  extraordi- 
nary beauty;  her  eyebrows  resem- 
bled the  autumn  willow  leaf,  and 
her  eyes  were  like  the  crystal  of  the 
autumnal  fountains.  But  she  was 
more  happily  gifted  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind.  She  was  but 
eleven  years  old  when  she  lost  her 
mother,  and  from  the  period  of  that 
event  she  accustomed  herself  to  re- 
pair to  her  father  every  day  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  to  learn  to 
read  the  characters.  One  might 
almost  imagine  that  she  was  formed 
of  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  for  nowhere  could 
one  believe  that  her  equal  was  to  be 
fdund.  She  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  her  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year 
when  she  was  already  thoroughly 
conversant  with  books,  and  was  even 
enabled  to  compose  some  herself. 
We  have  said  that  the  only  pleasures 
which  Pe  enjoyed  were  derived 
from  wine  and  poetry.  He  eveiy 
day  amused  himself  with  writing 
verses.  Houngiu  thus  acquired  the 
art  of  versification,  and  very  soon 
excelled  in  it.  The  father  composed 
at  his  leisure  some  poetical  piece, 
and  then  caused  his  daughter  to 
write  some  verses  to  the  same 
rhynles.  He  then  taught  her  to 
correct  her  own  composition,  point- 


ing out  the  faults,  and  instructing 
her  in  the  means  of  improving  it. 
Blessed  with  such  a  daughter,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  Pe  no  loneer 
felt  the  want  of  a  son.  All  that 
he  now  wished  for  was  a  husband 
in  exterior  and  in  merit  worthy 
of  such  a  damsel ;  and  that  was  a 
description  of  person  not  easily  to 
be  met  with.  But  time  passed  on : 
the  young  lady  attained  her  sir- 
teenth  year,  and  was  not  yet  be- 
trothed. In  the  mean  time  the  de- 
feat of  Thoumou  took  place;  the 
emperor  who  reigned  under  the  title 
of  Universal  Honesty  was  led  captive 
to  the  north ;  and  the  prince,  his 
successor,  gave  to  his  reign  the 
nskme  of  Swpreme  Splendour.  Wang- 
tchin  received  the  punishment  due 
to  his  crimes,  the  ancient  magis- 
trates  were  recalled,  and  Pe,  who 
was  of  their  number,  was  made,  by 
a  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of 
magistrates,  master  of  ceremonies 
of  the  first  class. 

The  commission  was  despatched 
without  delay,  and  the  news  arrived 
at  Nanking.  At  the  first  blush,  Pe 
felt  disinclined  to  return  to  public 
business,  but  then  his  wish  to  esta- 
blish his  daughter  suggested  other 
reflections. 

He  chose  a  lucky  day,  and  set  out 
for  the  capital.  Bjs  post  was  almost 
a  sinecure,  and  every  day,  when 
public  business  was  done,  Pe  in- 
dulged in  his  fii^vourite  recreation 
of  drinking  and  making  verses. 

At  the  termination  of  a  few 
monies  he  had  formed  a  society  of 
friends  like  himself,  who  loved 
wine  and  poetry ;  and  they  amused 
themselves  together  in  commemo- 
rating the  beauties  of  willows  and 
flowers.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  nintl^  moon  that  one  of  Pe's 
dependants  sent  him  twelve  pots  of 
odoriferous  queen  marguerites.  He 
had  them  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  his  libraiy.  In 
the  same  place  were  disposed  rose 
trees  and  amaranths.  All  the  vases 
consisted   of   fine  porcelsdn.    The 
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scent  of  the  flowers  embalmed  the 
air  to  a  great  distance :  their 
leaves,  wreathing  about  the  trellis- 
works  and  banisters,  disclosed  at 
eqnal  distances  twelve  golden  heads. 
Pe  contemplated  the  scene  with 
extreme  pleasure,  and  came  dailj 
to  repeat  the  gratification.  One 
day,  being  here,  and  earnestly  bent 
on  the  composition  of  verses,  he  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a  visit 
from  two  of  his  intimate  friends. 
Dr.  Qou,  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
(his  late  wife's  brother),  and  In- 
spector-General Sse.  '  Gentlemen,' 
exclaimed  Pe,  the  moment  he  saw 
them,  'here  are  so  many  queen 
marguerites  blown  these  two  days ; 
how  is  it  you  have  never  come  to 
see  them  ? ' 

The  three  friends  sat  enjoying 
the  flowers  and  drinking  little  cups, 
each  holding  about  a  spoonful  of 
warm  wine,  talking  pleasantly  of 
various  things,  among  the  rest  of 
'that  tedious  creature  Yang.' 
Their  discourse,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  harmony,  soon  became  ani- 
mated, and  the  fancy  struck  them 
to  begin  and  compose  verses.  Pe  or- 
dered his  servants  to  bring  brushes 
and  ink ;  and  seating  himself  near 
Gou  and  Sse,  they  proposed  each  to 
write  verses  on  the  queen  margue- 
rites which  they  had  so  much  ad- 
mired. 

They  still  held  the  brushes  in 
their  hands,  when  a  servant  hastily 
entered  and  informed  his  master 
that  seigneur  Yang,  the  inspector- 
general,  had  just  arrived.  This 
news  was  not  at  all  welcome  to  the 
three  friends ;  and  Pe,  abusing  his 
servant,  said,  '  Stupid  thing !  did 
you  not  know  that  I  was  engaged 
with  seigneurs  Gou  and  Sse  ?  You 
should  have  told  him*  that  I  was 
not  at  home.'  'Sir,'  replied  the 
servant,  '  I  told  him  you  had  gone 
out  to  make  some  visits ;  but  seig- 
neur Yang's  servant  told  me  that 
his  master  had  been  to  seignear 
Sse's,  and  was  there  informed  that 


he  had  come  to  take  some  refresh, 
ment  here.  This  is  the  reason  he 
is  come  to  look  for  him.  Besides, 
there  are  the  chairs  of  the  two 
gentlemen  at  the  door ;  so  that  mj 
answer  was  useless.'  Pe  was  still 
meditating,  when  another  servant 
hastened  to  tell  him  that  Yang  had 
absolutely  entered  the  house,  and 
was  coming  upstairs.  Pe  was  then 
obliged  to  get  up,  and  withont  alter- 
ing either  cap  or  girdle,  and  being 
loosely  dressed,  went  out  to  meet  him. 
Yang,  who  was  one  of  the  in- 
spectors-general of  the  empire,  had 
been  a  chum  of  Pe's,  and  broogbt 
up  with  him ;  but  he  was  a  per- 
son of  commonplace  and  disagree- 
able conversation,  affable  and  in- 
sinuating in  exterior,  bat  reallj 
grasping  and  jealous.  His  intrigu- 
ing and  officious  disposition  bad 
provoked  against  him  a  number  of 
enemies.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  apartment  and  saw  Pe  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Seigneur,  excellent  man  1 
— all  friends,  gentlemen! — so,  hav- 
ing these  exquisite  flowers  at  home, 
you  ask  (jou  and  Sse  to  come  and 
see  you,  and  never  say  a  word  to 
me,  as  if  I  were  not  your  old  school- 
fellow.' *  I  should  have  been  very 
h|bppy  to  invite  you,'  answered  Pe ; 
'  but  I  really  thought  that  press  of 
important  business  would  have  pre- 
vented you.  Besides,  it  is  only  a 
little  mendly  meeting,  brougki 
about  by  a  similarity  of  taste  in 
the  parfy.  It  is  quite  a  chance 
that  Sse  and  my  relation  Gou 
should  have  come  here  tt^ether 
to-night,  for  no  invitation  had  been 

f'.ven  them.'  Upon  Pe's  request, 
ang  laid  aside  his  outward  gar- 
ments, made  his  reverence,  and 
without  waiting  for  tea  went  into 
the  library.  The  moment  Gou  and 
Sse  saw  him  come  in,  they  were 
constrained  to  rise  and  approach 
him,  both  addressing  him  at  the 
same  time.  'Seigneur  Yang,  to 
what  blessed  inspiration  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  fehcity  of  this  visit  ?' 
The  subsequent  conversation  is 
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given  with  plenty  of  quiet  humour. 
YaDg,  who  is  a  stupid  and  trouble* 
some  bore,  at  last  gives  serious 
offence  to  Pe,  who  therefore  de- 
clines his  part  in  the  proposed 
rivalry  of  verse-making.  Yang  in- 
sists that  Pe  must  drink  by  way  of 
fine,  and  Pe  at  last,  to  avoid  quar- 
relling with  his  guest,  pretends  to 
be  tipsy  or  unwell,  and  retires  for  a 
little  from  the  room. 

Ever  since  Pe  lost  his  wife,  he  had 
discarded  all  females  of  the  second 
rank  from  his  household.  His  do- 
mestic affairs,  even  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  his  daughter 
Houngiu ;  and  he  even  freqnentlv 
consulted  her  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  present  occasion  a  ser- 
vant went  to  apprise  her  of  the  dis- 
pute between  her  father  and  Yang 
with  respect  to  the  verses  they  were 
to  have  composed.  When  she  heard 
all  that  had  occurred,  being  mind- 
ful of  the  malignity  of  Yang,  she 
dreaded  that  her  father  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  candour  into  the  use 
of  expressions  which  would  bring 
him  into  serious  trouble. 

She  sends  the  servant  to  find  out 
the  subject  of  composition,  which  is 
tlie  Queen  Marguerite,  writes  a  poem 
thereupon,  and  sends  it  quickly  back 
to  her  father,  with  a  note.  He  re- 
joins his  guests ;  the  several  poems 
are  produced,  and  the  verses  read 
by  Pe  astonish  everyone  by  their 
perfection.  By-and-by,  Pe  con- 
fesses that  they  have  been  written 
by  his  daughter.  That  young  lady 
becomes  the  topic  of  conversation, 
and  the  chances  are  discussed  of 
finding  a  man  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  her  husband. 

Drinking,  and  conversing  on  the 
verses  they  so  much  admired,  made 
the  time  pass  agreeably  until  the 
lighting  of  the  lantern ;  and  the  three 
guests  then  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

Now  old  Inspector-General  Yang 
had  a  son  named  Yang  Fang,  twenty 
years  old,  not  disagreeable  in  looks, 


but  with  a  small  share  of  lite- 
rary accomplishments,  and  Yang 
thought  Miss  Pe  would  be  a  capital 
match  for  his  son.  But  he  did  not 
well  see  how  to  set  about  the  matter. 

One  day,  as  he  was  returning 
home  from  visiting,  he  perceived, 
as  he  approached  the  door  of  his 
house,  a  man  attired  in  blue,  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand;  this  person 
fell  on  his  knees  in  the  street,  and 
presented  the  letter  to  him:  'Here,' 
said  he,  '  is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Wang, 
of  the  province  of  Tchekiang,  has 
addressed  to  your  lordship.'  This 
letter  was  to  introduce  to  Yang  a  cer- 
tain Liao-teming:  •  My  countryman 
and  friend ;  he  is  a  learned  man,  and 
a  true  mirror  of  polite  knowledge. 
He  is,  besides,  a  very  good  astro- 
loger, and  has  made  excellent  pre- 
dictions under  various  circum- 
stances; I  entertain  a  particular 
esteem  for  him ;  he  is  now  about  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  capital,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
him  to  you.  He  can  be  of  service 
to  you  in  everything  concerning  the 
art  of  divination.  If  you  would  con- 
descend to  cast  an  eye  on  him,'  &c. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Liao  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  on  a  square 
cap,  and  affected  the  deportment  of 
a  man  of  letters;  but  there  was 
something  rustic  in  his  attire.  He 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  hermit 
issuing  from  his  cell.  His  beard 
and  mustaches  were  short,  but  thick 
and  disordered ;  his  eyes,  wild  and 
starting,  almost  resembled  a  pair  of 
bounding  balls ;  in  making  his  salu- 
tation he  advanced  his  body  and 
precipitately  drew  back  again,  with- 
out grace,  but  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found humility.  When  he  com- 
menced speaking  he  turned  his 
head  one  way,  and  his  eyes  were 
directed  in  another.  You  saw  a 
covetous  disposition  painted  in  his 
very  face.  He  pretended  to  be  an 
astrologer,  but  in  fact  his  real  cha- 
racter was  that  of  a  parasite. 

Tea  is  brought,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  talk  Yang  finds  that  Tiiao 
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has  also  a  letter  of  introdaction  to 
Pe,  and  resolves  to  try  and  make 
use  of  the  astrologer  to  bring  about 
a  match  between  his  son  and  Miss 
Pe.  He  gets  Liao  to  cast  Yang 
Fang's  horoscope,  and  gradually 
explains  his  wishes — '  if  there  were 
some  mutual  friend  who  would  un- 
dertake to  describe  the  merits  and 
accompHshments  of  my  son,  &cJ  To 
which  Liao  replies  (nothing  can  be 
more  delicately  poHte  than  the  ha- 
bitual tone  of  conversation),  *  I  fear 
that  what  I  should  say  could  make 
no  impression;  but  if,'  &c.  *  You 
atB  infinitely  obliging :  I  could  not 
have  had  the  presumption  to  ask 
you.*  *  To  oflTer  a  son-in-law  of  so 
much  merit  to  Pe  is,  I  conceive, 
doing  him  a  veiy  great  piece  of 
service.'  Liao  according  csJls  next 
day  on  Pe  with  his  letter  of  intro- 
duction, pretends  to  be  struck  with 
the  deepest  awe  and  admiration  at 
Pe's  personal  appearance,  and  soon 
finds  an  opportunity  of  bringing  on 
the  subject  of  young  Yang  Fang's 
transcendent  merits. 

All  this  is  given  with  a  quiet, 
genial  humour,  naturally  bubbling 
up  out  of  the  current  of  the  nar- 
rative, like  air  bells  in  a  clear  river. 
Pe  listens  warily,  but  with  some 
interest^  to  these  praises  of  Yang's 
son;  then  consults  his  friend  Dr. 
Gou;  and  Dr.  Grou  plans  a  little 
dinner  party — Pe,  Yang,  YangFang, 
and  himself — so  that  they  may  judge 
quietly  and  form  their  own  opinions 
of  the  young  man.  After  dinner,  the 
amusement  of  verse-making  is  pro- 
posed, and  poor  Yang  Fang,  who  is 
a  good-natured  but  very  dull-witted 
youth,  makes  all  sorts  of  excuses  to 
escape  from  joining  in  the  competi- 
tion, but  he  is  obliged  to  take  a 
part»  and  by  dint  of  prompt- 
ing from  his  father  manages  to 
escape  without  absolute  disgrace, 
and  even  stumbles  upon  a  phrase 
which  Pe  oonstrues  into  a  happy 
allusion  to  love.  But  before  tne 
evening  is  over  he  makes  a  literary 
blunder  to  Dr.  (}on,  which  folly 


exposes  his  ignorance;  and  when 
father  and  son  have  taken  their  leave, 
Gou  and  Pe  have  no  trouble  in 
agreeing  that  Yang  Fang  is  not  the 
right  young  man.  The  Yangs,  how- 
ever,  think  that  all  has  so  far  gone 
pretty  well,  and  old  Yang  resolves 
to  send  a  more  intimate  mutual  friend 
to  Pe,  in  order  to  carry  the  business 
further.  The  friend  fulfils  his  mis- 
sion, and  quickly  finds  it  to  be  of  no 
use,  at  which  old  Yang  is  naturally 
furious. 

Now  just  at  this  moment  it  so 
befell  that  Yang  was  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Inspectors- General  on  special  busi- 
ness—  to  name  an  official  to  go 
on  a  mission  to  Tartary,  wLere 
the  emperor's  brother  was  in  cap- 
tivity. It  would  be  a  fatiguing  and 
dangerous  duty,  and  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  man  of  sufficient  rank  who 
would  not  regard  the  appointment 
as  a  punishment.  Yang  thought  to 
himself — '  Let  me  try  and  get  Pe  no- 
minated; if  he  goes  into  Tartary 
his  daughter  must  stay  behind, 
and  perhaps  rather  than  leave  bis 
daughter   unprotected    he   will  be 

S;lad  of  a  renewal  of  my  proposal, 
n  any  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  wretch !  '  Having 
come  to  this  resolution,  Yang  drew 
up  a  note,  in  which  he  represented 
that  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
Pe  Hiouau,  was  an  officer  to  whom 
age  had  brought  experience ;  that  he 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  talent 
and  tried  courage ;  that,  if  he  were 
selected  to  undertake  the  mission 
to  the  dative  prince,  he  would  do 
honour  to  the  trust ;  and  finally,  it 
was  requested,  if  not  better  advised, 
that  the  emperor  would  be  so  good  as 
to  confer  the  appointment  upon  him. 
Yang  deposited,  secretly,  this  note  in 
the  chamber  of  inspectors ;  and  ss 
very  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  dis- 
covering a  proper  person  hitherto, 
the  proposition  was  received  with 
the  greatest  sq^tisfaction. 

Pe  is  appointed  ambaaaador  to 
Tartary,    and    at   first  is  fuU  of 
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grief  and  vexation.  His  friends 
coansel  him  to  feign  illness ;  but, 
recovering  self-possession,  he  re- 
solves to  do  his  datj  to  his  em- 
peror and  country,  and  starts  on 
his  distant  journey,  after  taking 
a  most  affectionate  leave  of  his 
daughter  Houngiu,  whom  he  has 
placed  under  the  trusty  guardian- 
ship of  her  uncle.  Dr.  Gou.  He  had 
at  first  thought  of  sending  her  to 
the  south,  to  her  Aunt  Lo,  but  the  / 
distance  and  other  considerations 
prevented  that  arrangement. 

That  Houngiu  might  be  more 
secure  from  the  importunities  of 
Yang,  she  was  conveyed  from  her 
own  house  to  her  uncle's  at  night, 
in  a  sedan-chair,  and  Dr.  Gou, 
having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Academy,  and  a  passport, 
chose  a  lucky  day,  and,  sending  his 
household  before  him,  quietly  quitted 
the  capital  for  a  time.  By  easy  jour- 
neys  they  safely  arrived,  in  less  than 
a  month,  at  his  place  at  Nanking. 

Dr.  Gon  had  himself  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Wouyan.  She 
had  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
and  was  of  course  one  year  the 
senior  of  her  cousin  Houngiu.  Al- 
though she  had  been  betrothed,  she 
had  not  yet  left  her  father's  house  ; 
and  for  the  daughter  of  so  distin- 
guished a  person  her  merit  was  not 
of  a  superior  order.  Gou,  who  was 
wholly  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
trust,  began  to  be  uneasy  lest  Yang 
should  still  carry  on  his  enquiries. 
He  proposed  that  Houngiu  should 
assume  the  name  of  Woukiao,  and 
pass  as  her  younger  sister. 

Winter  passed  and  spring  came, 
Dr.  Gou  all  the  time  looking  round 
him  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  suit- 
able husband  for  his  fair  niece,  but  so 
&r  in  vain.  One  day  several  magis- 
trates from  Nanking  made  a  party 
together  to  the  temple  of  the  VaUey 
oflmmortcUa^  to  see  the  plum-trees 
in  blossom.  This  was  a  favourite 
pastime  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
king. For  several  miles  before  you 
reached  the  temple  the  road  was 


planted  on  either  side  with  plum- 
trees,  some  with  white  blossoms, 
others  with  red,  and  the  air  was 
impregnated  with  the  strong  per- 
fume which  they  yielded.    Within 
the  temple,  the  close  alleys  were 
b^inning    to  put  on  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  every  spring  the  walks 
were  crowded  with  poets.      On  the 
occasion  just  mentioned,  Gou  formed 
one  of  the  party.     They  first  pro- 
ceeded to  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
to  admire  the  flowers,  which  were 
in  abundance.   Doctor  Gou  and  tho 
other  magistrates  of  the  party  spent 
much  of  the  day  in  drinking  and 
recreation.     When  the    wine    had 
made  them    somewhat    eay  they 
ordered  the  cloth  away,  and,  leaving 
the  table,  went  each  in  different 
directions,  to  vary  their  amusements. 
Gt)u    stopped    to  read  the  verses 
which  were  attached  to  two  panels 
on  the  wall.     Here  might  be  seen 
pieces  taken  from  old  poets  of  cele- 
brity, as  well  as  the  compositions  or . 
modern  poets.     Gou  ran   through 
them  all,  and  thought  that  he  ob- 
served in  none  of  them  any  striking- 
indication  of  genius  ;  bat  in  passing 
into  a  neighbouring  gallery  he  per- 
ceived on  a  wall  a  piece  of  verse  as 
lightly   traced  as    if  it  had   been 
written  by  a  flying  dragon.     He  ap- 
proached, and  read  as  follows  : 

*  With  his  body  at  ease  and  his 
mind  tranquil,  moderate  in  his 
wishes,  the  poet  filled  this  gallery 
with  the  fruits  of  his  fancy.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  delighted  and 
betrayed  away  my  soul.  No  lan- 
guage can  impart  the  illusion  which 
they  have  breathed  over  me.  Their 
whiteness  awakens  a  thousand  vague 
thoughts.  The  faint  light  of  the 
moon  makes  me  think  of  marriage. 
This  moment  methinks  I  behold  a 
troop  of  damsels  before  my  eyes. 
My  mistress  is  the  blossom  of  the 
peach-tree,  and  her  companions  the 
branches  of  the  willow. 

*  By  Sse  Yeoupe  of  Nanking.' 

Gou  read  these  verses  over  and 
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over,  and  in  a  transport  of  admira- 
tion exclaimed,  *What  beaatifal 
verses !  What  pnrity  and  elegance ! 
They  are  in  the  style  bf  Poothsan- 
kinn  and  the  poet  of  Jnkhai.'  He 
observed  that  ^e  traces  of  ink  were 
not  yet  dry,  which  led  him  to  say, 
'  This  most  be  some  modem  anthor, 
and  certainly  he  is  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  talent.'  He  impressed  the 
name  of  Sse  Yeonpe  on  his  memory ; 
and  whilst  he  was  yet  undecided 
what  coarse  to  take,  one  of  the 
community  from  a  monastery  came 
to  offer  him  tea.  Gon,  showing  him 
the  verses,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
whose  they  were.  •  There  was  a 
party  of  young  men  here  just  now, 
drinking,'  answered  the  other ; '  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  wrote  them.' 
Gou  sought  for  the  young  men, 
but  failed  to  find  them,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  the  city.  He 
made  the  porters  draw  back  the 
curtains  of  his  sedan,  in  order  to 
-enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
and  to  lose  none  of  the  scent  breathed 
from  the  blossom  of  the  trees  which 
lined  the  road.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded above  half-a-mile  when  he 
beheld,  on  the  side  of  the  way,  in  a 
bower  formed  by  plum-trees,  a 
scarlet  carpet  spread  with  wine 
vessels,  and  a  party  of  young  men, 
seated,  enjoying  the  sight  of  flowers 
and  playing  music.  Gou,  suspecting 
that  Sse  Yeoupe  was  amongst  the 
party,  stopped  his  chair;  he  got  out, 
as  if  to  admire  the  flowers,  and, 
without  being  perceived,  observed 
the  company.  There  were  five  or 
six  young  men  in  all,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  of  age.  He  saw  no- 
thing particularly  pleasing  in  their 
appearance ;  they  were  jnst  such 
persons  as  one  meets  with  every 
day.  There  was,  however,  one 
amongst  them  distinguished  from 
the  rest :  his  cap  and  clothes  were 
simple,  but  he  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  jasper  in  a  crown,  and  brilliant 


as  a  ruby.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  air  of  the  mountains 
and  the  rivers.  His  mind,  like  a 
glittering  ornament,  was  worthj  of 
his  features.  Everything  about  him 
bespoke  a  man  of  genuine  merit. 

'  If  that  bo  Sse  Yeoupe,'  said 
Gou,  after  having  looked  at  him  for 
a  short  time,  '  he  is  a  man  distin- 
guished  by  appearance  as  ho  is  by 
intellect,  and  therefore  the  best 
husband  a  father  can  give  his 
daughter.'  Gou  charged  a  oonfi- 
dential  servant  to  make  enquiries, 
found  that  this  was  really  Sse 
Yeonpe,  and  next  day  received 
further  information :  ^  He  is  a  student 
of  the  city  college,  and  has  lost  his 
father  and  mother ;  he  has  but  little 
fortune,  and  is  jet  unmarried  ;  his 
family  is  not  inscribed  on  the  rolls 
of  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  he  has 
neither  relation  nor  connection  here.' 
Gt)u's  satisfaction  was  now  com- 
plete.  ^  Since  this  young  man,'  said 
he  to  himself,  'is  poor  and  un- 
married, the  affair  is  accomplished 
at  once.  He  is  without  relations. 
I  have  full  authority  from  Pe ;  there 
can  be  no  impediment  to  it.  His 
exterior  is  good;  he  has  a  ready 
talent  for  poetiy;  but  still  we  do 
not  know  in  what  stage  of  his  studies 
he  may  be  at  present.  If  he  addicts 
himself  only  to  composing  poetry 
and  to  drinking,'  and  if  he  neglects 
his  own  advancement,  he  can  do  no 
good.  It  would  turn  out  then  that 
he  was  only  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  can  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  spend  their  time  in  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains :  he  would  certainly 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  treasure 
which  we  are  seeking.'  He  then 
again  called  his  servant.  'Yon 
must,'  said  he,  '  go  once  more  to  the 
college ;  find  out  if  Mr.  Sse  is  known 
there  as  a  man  possessed  of  talent, 
and  if  he  has  obtained  any  distin- 
guished rank  at  the  examinations.* 
The  servant  returned  with  a  &vonr- 


'  Drinking  and  composing  renes  are  inseparable  from  eaeh  other  in  the  minds  of 
Chinese  poets. 
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able  report)  but  the  lists  were  not  yet 
out.  Ten  days  after,  the  list  of  the 
city  college  was  brought,  and  the 
name  of  Sse  Yeonpe  stood  first.  This 
circnmstance  filled  Gon's  heart  with 
joj.  *  What  a  happiness,'  said  he  ; 
'  what  a  blessing  that  there  should 
be  amongst  the  yonng  men  of  the 
daj  one  of  snch  pre-eminent  merit ! 
This  is  the  one  that  appears  destined 
by  fate  for  this  marriage.' 

He  immediately  sent  for  an  old 
woman,  who  was  by  profession 
a  go-between*  for  making  mar- 
riages; when  she  came,  he  in- 
formed her  of  his  intentions.  *I 
have,'  said  he,  '  a  daughter  named 
Wonkiao,  who  has  nearly  attained 
her  seventeenth  year.  You  mast  take 
on  you  the  charge  of  bringing  about 
her  marriage.'  '  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  who  is  the  gpreat 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  to  make 
your  lordship's  proposals  ?  '  *  He 
is  no  great  gentleman,'  replied  Gou ; 
*  but  a  simple  student  of  our  city 
college ;  his  name  is  Sse ;  he  lives  in 
Black  Clothes  Lane ;  he  has  recently 
gained  the  first  place  at  the  exami- 
nation.' *I  have  heard,'  replied 
the  old  dame,  *  that  a  few  days  ago 
the  president  Tchang  had  made  pro- 
positions  of  an  alliance  to  you,  and 
that  you  did  not  accept  them.'  *  I 
do  not  care  much  about  riches  or 
honours,'  said  Dr.  Gou.  *  I  wish  to 
have  for  my  son-in-law  a  man  of 
talent;  this  young  Sse  is  gifted 
with  all  the  advantages  of  mind  and 
figure,  and  that  is  my  reason  for 
giving  him  a  preference.'  *Your 
lordship  is  perfectly  right,'  replied 
the  old  dame  ;  '  I  shall  be  there  in 
a  moment,  and  settle  the  matter 
with  a  word ;  but  you  must  allow 
me  to  go  into  your  house  and  see 
the  young  lady. '  *  Nothing  is  more 
^r,*  said  (Jou  ;  and  he  desired  a 
?enrant  to  conduct  her  into  the 
i^ner  apartments.  After  an  inter- 
^ew  with    Mrs.    Gou    and    Miss 


Pe,  in  which  the  business  in 
hand  was  frankly  discussed,  the 
old  woman  went  direct  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  young  Sse,  found  him  at  home, 
and  lost  no  time  in  unfolding  her 
object,  asseverating  that,  for  beauty, 
there  could  not  be  found  either  in 
that  city  or  in  the  whole  empire  a 
young  lady  so  accomplished  in  every 
respect  as  Dr.  Gou's  daughter.  *  Do 
not,  sir,  suppose  me  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing you  ;  but  if  you  think  that  you 
are  misinformed  on  the  subject,  you 
have  only  to  make  the  necessary 
enquiries  yourself.' 

Sse  Yeonpe  began  to  laugh. 
*  My  good  mother,'  said  he,  *  I  un- 
derstand J  on  very  well,  yet  I  can- 
not place  entire  confidence  in  all 
you  have  said.  But  cannot  I  judge 
for  myself?  I  shall  then  be  per- 
fectly satisfied.' 

*  This  is  some  of  your  fun,  Mr. 
Sse !  How  can  you  think  that  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  ma- 
gistrate of  distinction,  would  let 
herself  be  seen  by  a  man  ?  ' 

*  Well,  then,  my  good  mother,  if 
that  is  not  possible,  you  may  go 
back  to  her  again,'  replied  Sse 
Yeoupe. 

^  Half  my  life  have  I  followed  the 
business  of  a  go-between,  and  never 
did  I  meet  with  anything  so  strange ! ' 
exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

Finding  Sse  will  go  no  further, 
intent  on  judging  for  himself  of  the 
young  lady's  looks,  she  at  last  tells 
him  of  a  lane  by  Dr.  Gou's  gar- 
den, whence  he  may  be  able  to  catch 
sight  of  the  fair  one  (whom  both 
believe  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Doctor),  as  she  often  stands  on  the 
roof  of  a  certain  pavilion  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  of  the  groves 
of  peach  trees,  now  in  full  bloom. 

Next  morning  Sse  repaired  to  the 
lane.  It  was  too  early,  and  he  saw 
nobody;  but  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  more  fortunate.     He  heard  a 


*  A  ffo-bettoeen,  either  male  or  female,  is  a  distinct  profession  in  China,  and  the  exercise 
of  this  branch  of  domestic  diplomacy  is  there  honourable  and  lucrative. 
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woman's  voice — *My  lady,  come 
qnicklj,  and  look  at  tbese  swal- 
lows.' Her  jonng  mistress  advanced 
hastily  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. As  the  swallows  skimmed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  gave 
Sse  Yeonpe  an  opportunity  of  mi- 
nutely seeing  her  person.  Her 
head-dress  was  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  the  feathers  of  the  king- 
fisher; she  was  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  white  satin ;  her  figure  was  regu- 
lar and  elegant ;  and  although  she 
might  be  said  to  possess  the  grace 
and  attractions  of  a  virgin,  still 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
her,  and  neither  her  features,  her 
eyes,  nor  eyebrows  appeared  capa- 
ble of  expression.  An  assumed  air 
of  modesty  was  observable  on  her 
countenance ;  her  lips  and  cheeks 
were  covered  with  paint ;  in  short, 
everything  about  her  was  artificial. 

Now  this  young  lady  was  not 
Woukiao;  it  was  Wouyan,Dr.  Grou's 
own  daughter;  yet  how  was  Sse 
Yeoupe  to  know  the  mistake  ?  He 
had  only  heard  of  one  daughter. 
Before  he  saw  her  his  heart  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  beheld  her  he  was  utterly 
confounded.  *I  was  very  right,' 
said  he  to  himself,  '  to  insist  on  a 
sight  of  her.  Had  I  given  credit  to 
the  reports  of  that  old  creature, 
what  would  have  become  of  me  on 
this  occasion,  where  the  happiness  of 
the  remainder  of  my  life  was  con- 
cerned ? ' 

The  old  woman  returns  to  ask 
Sse  if  he  has  seen  the  young  lady, 
and  what  he  thinks  of  her.  Sse, 
afraid  of  oflfending  a  man  of  Dr. 
Gou's  importance,  dissembles  in 
Chinese  fashion  ;  says  he  has 
changed  his  mind ;  thinks  it  better 
not  to  go  prying  about  Dr.  Gk>u's 
garden  wall;  the  connection  is  &r 
too  high  for  a  humble  individual 
like  himself ;  in  short,  makes  various 
excuses,  and,  in  spite  (^  the  old 
woman's  expostuliUions,  declines 
the  proposal  with  many  thanks. 

The  old  woman  makes  the  best 


of  her  failure  to  the  Gk>u  &mily,  and 
begs  permission  to  ^  introduce  the  i 
name  of  another  party' — ^the  son 
of  Governor  Wang — a  much  more 
desirable  match.  But  Dr.  Goa 
thinks  she  has  blundered  in  her 
negotiation  with  Sse,  and  sending 
to  the  college  for  a  young  man 
named  Lieouiutching,  who  is  nn- 
der  some  obligation  to  him,  and 
who  is  acquainted  with  Sse,  takes 
him  into  confidence,  and  requests 
his  good  offices.  Lieouiutching  pro- 
mises to  sound  Sse,  and  Dr.  Gon 
in  return  gives  him  to  understand 
that  the  first  time  he  has  an 
opportunity  he  will  explain  to  his 
lordship,  the  inspector  li,  that 
Lieouiutching  is  a  remarkably  de- 
serving young  man,  who  ought  to 
have  a  good  place  in  the  examinatioii 
lists,  Mr.  L.  (his  name  is  really 
too  long)  argues  with  Sse,  and 
points  out  what  an  excellent  match 
Miss  Gou  will  be,  but  Sse  remains 
firm.  '  Of  all  human  affairs,'  said 
Sse  Yeoupe,  '  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant is  matrimony.  For  if  real 
talent  and  exterior  qualities  are  not 
combined,  it  is  in  reaJiiy  but  a  state 
of  slavery  to  which  one  is  con- 
denmed  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Ought  one  then  lightly  to 
undertake  such  an  engagement?* 
Mr.  L.  was  at  last  obliged  to  take 
leave,  and  went  to  give  an  account 
of  his  proceedings  to  Gou. 

When  the  latter  was  informed 
that  Sse  Yeoupe  obstinately  refused 
his  proposal,  he  fiew  into  a  rage, 
and  vented  his  passion  in  invec- 
tives. '  What !  does  this  insigni- 
ficant animal  give  himself  such 
airs  ?  Because  he  has  obtained  the 
first  place  at  the  examination  he 
thinks  he  can  act  in  this  unbecom- 
ing manner,  contaraiy  to  all  the  laws 
of  politeness !  Well,  we  shall  see 
if  this  rank  of  bacheloTy  on  which 
he  prides  himself  so  much,  is  a 
thing  that  will  terminate  so  advan- 
tageonsly  as  he  images.' 

When  he  had  finished  speaking, 
he  sat  down  to  write  to  the  eza- 
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ipiner,  and,  after  having  informed 
him  of  what  had  happened,  he 
begged  him  to  dismiss  Sse  Yeoape. 
from  the  eminent  place  which  had 
been  given  to  him  at  the  last  exa- 
mination. The  examiner  commu- 
nicated with  the  principal  of  the 
college,  who  sent  for  Sse  Yeoupe, 
and  recommended  him  to  accept 
Dr.  Goa*s  proposal  of  marriage  to  his 
daughtei*.  *  Otherwise  I  fear,  my 
young  friend,  that  something  un- 
favourable to  your  promotion  will 
happen.'  Sse  Yeoupe  began  to 
smile.  *What  promotion  do  you 
mean  P  Is  it  this  green  collar  ?  ^ 
It  is  not  surely  for  such  a  considera- 
tion that  I  would  engage  in  an 
affair  so  serious  that  its  conse- 
quences are  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  rest  of  my  life  I  .  All  I 
can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  submit 
to  the  examiner's  decision ;'  and  in 
saying  these  words  he  rose,  took 
his  leave,  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  principal,  seeing  the  matter 
thus  ended,  went  and  told  the  exa- 
miner what  had  occurred.  The 
latter  was  much  chagrined,  and  said 
to  himself,  '  Since  this  young  man 
is  of  so  intractable  a  character,  I 
must  take  from  him  his  present 
rank.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  is 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  am  thus 
obliged  to  act  towards  him.' 

The  examiner  does  actually  erase 
Sse's  name  from  the  list  as  '  a  per- 
son of  intractable  and  obstinate 
character,  over  coi^fident,  vain, 
proud,  and  uncivil.'  This  notice 
excites  great  agitation  among  the 
students,  and  a  number  of  them 
call  upon  Sse;  but  he  treats  the 
matter  with  indifference.  *If  the 
bachebr's  cap  is  to  go,  I  don't 
know  that  my  eats  will  look  the 
worse  for  it ! ' 

Dr.  Oou,  though  very  angry  at 
fifst  with  the  yoiang  student,  deteiv 
mined  to  have  him  reinstated  in  a 
few  dayS)  but  in  the  meantime  he 


received  notice  of  his  own  promo- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Academy,  and 
a  sunampns  to  the  capital.  The 
same  gassette  which  made  this 
public  announced  the  return  of  his 
relative  Pe  from  his  successful 
mission  to  Tartaiy,  and  promotion 
to  a  membership  on  ^he  Board  of 
Public  Works.  By  another  para- 
graph it  appeared  that  Yang,  through  . 
length  of  service,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  minister  of , the  second  class. 

Dr.  Gou  forgot  Sse  for  the  time, 
and  made  arrangements  to  meet  his 
brother-in-law  Pe,  who  arrived 
safely  at  Nanking,  and  was  most 
warmly  received  by  all,  and  chiefly 
by  his  dear  daughter. 

By-and-by,  Pe  was  informed  as 
to  Sse  Yeoupe  and  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  surprised  to  hear 
of  his  refusal  of  marriage,  but  add- 
ed :  '  His  firmness  only  niakes  him 
more  respectable  in  my  eyes.  Men 
of  genius  have  each  their  own  mode 
of  viewing  a  matter,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  harsh  with  each  other. 
You  should  not  let  to-morrow  pass, 
brother,  without  applying  to  the 
examiner  Li  for  the  purpose  of 
having  this  young  man  restored  to 
ihe  rank  of  which  he  was  deprived.' 
*  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  replace 
him  on  the  list,'  observed  Gou. 

After  three  days,  Pe  took  his  de- 
parture, with  his  daughter  Houngin, 
for  Kinchi.  Grou  made  preparations 
to  set  out  for  the  capitaL 

Meanwhile  Sse  Yeoupe  occupied 
himself  at  home  in  drinking  and 
making  verses.  He  was  not  either 
desirous  of  fame  on  the  one  hand, 
or  iddjected  by  poverty  on  the  other ; 
but  when  ^he  oontemplated  some 
scene  of  natural  beauty,  his  mind 
was  excited  to  a-  painittl  sense  of 
the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and 
by  degrees  he  relapsed  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy.  He  had  frequently 
been  ^ken  to-  on  the  subject  of 
mlbrriage;  but  he  had  now  inade  up 
his  mind  that  an  object  worthy  of 
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his  love  could  not  be  found  in  tbe 
city. 

One  day,  in  the  beigbt  of  spring, 
Sse  Yeonpe  proposed  to  take  a 
solitary  walk;  and  jast  as  be 
was  leaving  bis  own  door  for  tbe 
purpose,  bis  attention  was  drawn 
towards  several  persons,  who  were 
dressed  in  blue,  with  immense  caps, 
and  mounted  on  post-borses.  As 
tbey  advanced  up  tbe  street,  one  of 
them  enquired  of  a  passenger  in 
wbicb  bouse  Mr.  Sse  lived.  '  There,* 
said  tbe  person  spoken  to  ;  '  and 
that  is  Mr.  Sse  bimself.' 

Tbey  were  messengers  from  bis 
uncle,  Inspector-General  Sse,  bear- 
ing a  letter  in  wbicb  tbe  latter,  being 
cbildless,  proposed  to  adopt  him  as 
his  son.  Tbe  Inspector- General 
was  on  bis  way  to  court  from  a 
visitation  of  bis  province,  and  was 
at  that  moment  in  his  vessel  on  the 
river  about  fifbeen  miles  distant, 
and  begged  of  bis  nephew  to  come 
to  him  without  delay. 

Young  Sse,  just  in  the  mood  for 
a  change,  tells  the  messengers  to  re- 
turn to  his  uncle  and  say  he  is  coming 
after  them,  packs  up,  mounts  a  good 
horse  which  they  left  for  bis  use, 
and  with  one  servant  sets  out  for 
the  river. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  spring. 
Tbe  genial  mildness  of  the  atmo« 
sphere  and  tbe  beautiful  appear- 
anco  of  the  blossoms  did  not 
prevent  Sse  Yeoupe  from  indulg- 
ing in  many  reflections.  *Well,' 
said  be,  ^I  was  not  long  about 
giving  the  go-by  to  Gou's  family,  at 
fJl  events ;  and  had  I  fi&Uen  in  with 
their  proposals,  then  fieurewell  for 
ever  to  that  charming  unknown 
object  on  whom  my  heart  is  set. 
If  I  should  discover  thee,  thou 
darling  object  of  my  hopes,  in  the 
capita],  my  happiness  is  sealed  for 
ever;  if  not,  I  shall  be  always 
miserable.  K  my  search  for  thee, 
amidst  the  society  of  Peking,  be 
disappointed,  then  I  shall  leave 
my  uncle,  and  fly  in  quest  of  thee, 
by  sea  and  land,  to  tbe  utmost  verge 


of  tbe  horizon.  Thee  I  must  pos- 
sess, at  whatever  price;  and  then 
only  shall  I  give  up  the  pursuit, 
when  success  shall  have  crowned 
my  labours.'  Sse  Yeoupe  was  too 
intently  engraged  with  these  thoughts 
to  perceive  that  he  had  arrived  at  a 
spot  where  several  roads  met,  until 
an  interruption  of  rather  an  un- 
pleasant  nature  brought  him  to  his 
recollection.  On  a  sudden,  a  man 
stood  before  the  traveller,  and  sur- 
veying him  wildly,  exclaimed,  *  Yes, 
yes,  'tis  he  ! '  and,  seizing  the  reins, 
bade  the  rider  stop.  Sse  Yeoupe, 
as  soon  as  the  first  emotions  of 
surprise  were  over,  examined  tbe 
person  of  the  stranger.  Hia  bat  was 
torn  and  placed  awry  upon  his  head; 
his  waistcoat  reduced  almost  to 
shreds ;  and  the  old  pair  of  buskins 
which  he  wore  was  covered  with  dirt. 
The  perspiration  rolled  down  his 
face,  as  if  it  had  been  drenched  in 
rain.  *Wbo  are  you?'  enquired 
Sse  Yeoupe,  somewhat  alarmed; 
*  and  why  do  you  stop  my  horse  ? ' 

This  episodical  incident  is  exactly 
in  the  taste  of  our  novels  of  the  last 
century.  The  man  tells  him  that 
his  wife  has  been  carried  away  by 
villains;  he  consulted  'a  doctor, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  magic  prayers,' 
who  told  him  to  travel  to  the  north- 
east for  ten  miles,  and  '  there  I 
should  meet  a  young  lord  in  a  coat 
of  yellow- willow  colour,  mounted 
on  a  speckled  horse ;  that  I  should 
stop  him,  and  ask  the  whip  which 
he  held  in  bis  band;  and  that 
forthwith  I  should  find  my  wife.' 
After  a  long  altercation,  Sse  good- 
naturedly  agp;«es  to  give  him  his 
whip,  if  tbe  other  will  furnish  him 
with  a  wand  to  touch  up  his  horse 
with.  The  man  goes  into  the  copse 
to  break  a  straight  willow  branch, 
sees  the  ruins  of  a  little  temple, 
hears  a  cry  of  distress,  and,  in  short, 
finds  his  wife  there,  and  the  ruffians 
run  away.  Sse  is  much  astonished, 
and  asks  the  name  of  this  wonderful 
Doctor  of  tbe  Magio  Prayers.  *  No 
one  knows  his  name,  sir,'  answ^ed 
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Yang  Ko ;  *  bat  lie  carries  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  with  the  words  "  Sai- 
Chin-Sian"  written  npon  it:  lie  is 
usually  called  "  Sai-CHn-Sian,"  or 
the  Hermit  of  Gratitude,'  Sse  pur- 
sues his  journey,  but  reflects  that 
this  sage  might  tell  him  something 
important  as  to  his  own  destiny, 
and  at  last  turns  his  horse  in  the 
direction  of  Keouyoung,  the  abode 
of  the  Hermit  of  Gratitude — *  a 
course  on  the  part  of  this  young 
gentleman  that  subsequently  gave 
hirth,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a  number 
of  events.' 

Night  falls,  and  Sse  finds  lodging 
in  a  temple,  where  Tsingin,  one  of 
the  religious  inmates,  has  an  inte- 
resting conversation  with  him.  The 
house  of  prayer  was  founded  some 
eighteen  years  before  by  a  magis- 
trate of  Kinchi,  of  the  name  of  Pe. 
*  The  fact  was,*  Tsingin  said,  *  that 
Pe  had  no  male  issue,  and  as 
both  himself  and  his  wife  were  very 
religious  and  devout  to  Buddha,  he 
built  this  temple,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Kouanyin  of  the  white  garment, 
in  the  hope  of  having  a  son.  He 
has  purchased,  in  addition,  tracts  of 
lands,  and  laid  out  here  a  couple  of 
thousand  ounces  of  gold.' 

'  And  did  he  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  son  ? '  asked  Sse  Yeoupe. 

•  No,  he  had  no  son ;  but  he 
built  this  temple  one  year,  and  the 
following  one  he  had  a  daughter.' 

'  A  daughter,  indeed  ! '  cried  Sse 
Yeoupe,  laughing.  *  Why,  if  he  had 
ten  daughters  born  to  him,  instead 
of  one,  they  would  not  be  worth 
one  boy.' 

'  You  must  not  talk  in  that 
way,  young  master,'  said  Tsingin. 
'  Ten  boys  are  nothing  compared  to 
such  a  daughter  as  Pe's.' 

•  How  is  that  ? '  said  Sse  Yeoupe. 

•  This  damsel,'  answered  the  reli- 
gious, *  possesses  a  degree  of  beauty 
that  is  capable  of  charming  the  fishes 
out  of  the  sea,  and  drawing  down 
the  very  cranes  from  the  heavens. 
This  is  not  her  only  merit ;  she  ex- 
cels at  her  pencil  and  her  needle ; 


she  is  well  read  in  ancient  and 
modem  history;  and  she  is  very 
generally  and  thoroughly  informed. 
She  writes  verses,  songs,  odes,  in  a 
superior  style  to  all  the  ancient 
poets ;  and  Pe  submits  to  her  judg- 
ment most  of  his  compositions. 
Find  me  out,  if  you  can,  any  young 
gentleman  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  her.' 

Sse  Yeoupe  was  quite  enchanted 
with  this  description,  and  his  whole 
frame  became  agitated  with  the 
emotions  which  it  produced  in  his 
mind.  *Pray,  tell  me,*  said  he, 
eagerly,  *is  this  young  lady  mar- 
ried?' 

This  fair  perfection  is,  of  course, 
no  other  than  our  friend  Houngiu. 
Sse  further  learns  that  no  other 
suitor  than  a  man  of  high  literary 
genius  has  any  chance  of  winning 
her  hand. 

The  young  man's  thoughts  were 
entirely  engrossed  by  what  he  had 
just  been  listening  to,  and  he 
burned  with  curiosity  to  behold  thia 
beautiful  learned  young  lady.  His 
fancy  was  so  engaged  with  the  sub- 
ject that,  instead  of  going  to  sleep, 
he  tossed  himself  about  in  bed ;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  close  an 
eye,  he  determined  fairly  to  get  up 
and  dress  himself.  He  went  to- 
wai'ds  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  moon  was  now  shining  in  mid- 
heaven,  with  an  efiulgence  equal 
almost  to  that  of  day.  Sse  Yeoupe 
passed  out  through  the  door  of  th& 
monastery.  The  brilliancy  of  th& 
moon,  and  the  state  of  abstraction  in 
which  he  had  been  involved,  pre- 
vented the  wanderer  from  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  now  passed  through 
a  grove  of  cypress  trees,  and  that 
he  was  the  distance  of  an  arrow- 
shot  from  the  convent ;  but  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  himself  by  the 
sound  of  voices.  He  proceeded  for- 
ward, and  went  up  to  a  pavilion, 
where,  looking  through  the  win- 
dow, he  saw  two  men  occupied  in 
drinking  and  composing  verses. 
One,  who  had  on  a  white  dress,  said 
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to  the  other,  *  I  am  afraid,  Tchang, 
that  jon  are  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme 
to  the  word  "  branch."  ' 

The  two  friends,  named  Tchang 
and  Wang,  accidentally  discovering 
Sse  Yeonpe,   invited  him   to  join 
them.      In  the  conversation    that 
ensued,  Sse  (who,  with  the  usual 
caution  of  his  nation,  gave  his  name 
as  Liansian)  found  that  the  original 
piece,  the   rhymes  of  which  they 
were  bound  to  adopt,  was  composed 
by  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  man   of    rank   residing  in    the 
neighbourhood.     She  had  made  a 
vow  to  marry  no  one  but  a  poet  of 
distinguished  talents ;  and  therefore 
these  two  young  men  were  trying 
hard  to   write   something  on   the 
same     subject     (the    new-budded 
Willows)  and  with  the  same  rhymes 
as  she  had  lately  used  in  writing 
an  elegant  little  poem ;  and  thus  to 
be  admitted  as  suitors  for  her  hand. 
They  showed  Sse  her  poem,  which 
he  found  to  be  perfection ;  and  that 
the  poetess  was  in  fact  no  other 
than  Miss  Pe,  whose  praises  he  had 
already  been  hearing  from  the  man 
at  the  convent.    Much  excited,  Sse 
wrote  off  at  a  heat  a  poem  with  the 
same  subject  and  rhymes,  so  excel- 
lent as  to  cause  the  greatest  admi- 
ration in  his  two  companions,  which 
rose  to  a  still  higher  pitoh  when  the 
young  stranger  wrote  with  equal 
readiness  a  second  still  finer  poem 
with  the  same  subject  and  rhymes. 
They  pressed  him  to  stay  the  next 
day,  and  with  them  pay  a  visit  at 
the  house  of  the  fair  poetess,  to 
which  Sse  most  willingly  consented. 
Next  morning  Tchang  repented 
of  having,  under  the  influence  of 
wine  and  good  fellowship,  taken  this 
clever  stranger  so  far  into  his  con- 
fidence,  and  went  to   consult  his 
friend  Wang  thereupon;  and  they 
agreed  that  it  was  an  unlucky  pro- 
mise   of   theirs  to  introduce   Mr. 
Liansian  to  the  house  of  Miss  Pe, 
his  poetry,  which  was  to  be  sent  in 
by  way  of  introduction,  being,  as 
they  confessed,   *  a    little    better  * 


than  theirs.  After  discussing  various 
schemes,  they  resolved  on  this: 
Tchang  to  transcribe  one  of  the 
stranger's  poems  and  put  his  own 
name  on  it ;  Wang,  the  other  poem, 
and  put  his  name  on  that;  and 
Liansian's  name  to  be  written  on 
Tchang's  verses.  Then  Pe's  tipsy 
old  porter  was  to  be  seen  before- 
hand,  and  bribed  to  declare  his 
master  'not  at  home'  when  they 
all  three  called  together,  suppress- 
ing anything  the  stranger  might 
leave  with  them,  and  sending  in 
the  three  prepared  poems. 

All  which  was  carried  into  effect, 
except  that  Wang    gave  way   to 
Tchang,  and  allowed  him  to  have 
the  chance:  so  the  poems  of  Tchang 
and  Sse,  with  the  writers'  names 
counter-changed,  were  carried  in  to 
Gt)vemor  Pe,  who  at  the  moment 
was  sitting  in  his  Pavilion  of  Rural 
Dreams,    to    enjoy   the    sight    of 
flowers.      Having    read    the    two 
scrolls,    he  at    once  sent  for  his 
daughter.     The  young  lady  quickly 
obeyed  her  &ther's  directions,  and 
as  she  entered  the  pavilion  he  met 
her  with  a  smiling  air.     '  What  do 
you  think,  my  chUd  P '  said  he.     '  I 
have  to-day  found  out  a  husband 
worthy  of  you.'     *  Who  is  he,  and 
where  have  you  met  him?'  were 
the  eager  enquiries    of  Houngia. 
'  A  couple  of  young  men  have  just 
left  two  compositions  on  the  Spring 
Willows :    the  first  of  them  is  non- 
sense ;  the  other  shows  the  hand  of 
a  superior  poet.'     He  then  gave  to 
his  daughter  the  verses  bearing  the 
signature  of  Tchang.     The  young 
lady,  having  read  the  two  stanzas, 
said  that  it  certainly  was  a  com- 
position that  betrayed  an  exquisite 
taste  and  genius.     '  No  one  but  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talent,'  said 
she,  'could  have  written   it:    bnt 
have  you,  mv  dear  father,  yet  seen 
the  author?'      *I  have  not  seen 
him,'  answered  Pe ;  *  but,  judging 
from  the  verses,  he  must  be  a  person 
of  very  unusual  merit.'     Houngin 
again  looked  at  the  verses,     '^e 
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more  I  consider  them,'  said  she, 
'  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
aothor  must  be  a  distingnished  and 
accomplished  person,  a  poet  equal 
to  Litaipe  himself.  Bat  his  writing 
is  very  inferior;  it  is  heavy  and 
vulgar.  It  appears  to  me  to  betray 
different  hands,  and  my  only  fear 
is  that  it  is  the  transcript  by  a 
blockhead  of  some  other  person's 
composition.  It  is  necessary  that 
you  should  look  carefully  to  this 
circamstano€|.' 

*  Very  proper,*  said  Po.  *  I  shall 
invite  the  author  to-morrow  to  visit 
me,  and  try  him  upon  some  other 
subject.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
discover  the  truth.' 

'That  is  the  surest  way,'  said 
Honngia. 

Tchang  was  accordingly-  invited 
to  dinner.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  disappointing,  for  he  was 
corpulent  and  vulgar,  and  '  had  any- 
thing but  the  air  of  a  person  who 
was  capable  of  composing  verses ; ' 
bnt  Pe  was  reassured,  when  re* 
questing  Tchang,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  to  write  a  second  poem 
on  theWillows  with  the  same  rhymes 
as  before,  Tchang  (having  com- 
mitted to  memory  Sse's  second  effu« 
sion)  put  on  paper  with  focility  a 
still  more  eloquent  composition  than 
that  which  the  porter  had  taken 
charge  o£ 

Whilst  the  gentlemen  were  thus 
engaged,  Houngiu,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  her  father's  intention 
to  invite  this  young  gentleman,  as 
well  as  that  his  purpose  was  to 
put  his  pretensions  to  the  proof, 
employed  a  trusty  young  woman 
of  her  own  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  sly  observation  in  the 
parlour.  The  name  of  this  confi- 
dential person  was  Yansou;  she 
was  brought  up  from  her  in- 
&ncy  in  the  service  of  Miss  Pe ;  she 
was  naturally  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent, and  had  just  attained  her 
fifteenth  year.  This  shrewd  lass 
hid  herself  in  a  convenient  comer, 
and  by-and-by  brought  her  report. 


*Well,  well,*  said  she  peevishly, 
'  this  eood  man  is,  to  be  sure,  plam 
enough ;  his  features  are  vulgar  and 
disagreeable :  how  can  he  be  worthy 
of  you  P     Take  care  of  him.  Miss-; 

that's  all  I  say Take  my 

word  for  it,  Miss,  there  must  be 
some  knavery  in  this  business.' 

*  What  knavery  can  there  be  ?  * 
asked  Houneiu.    .  .  . 

'  Well,  Miss,  there's  no  account- 
ing for  people's  thoughts  some- 
times :  but  his  are  not  the  eyes,  I 
swear,  that  would  make  a  body 
wish  to  go  back  and  see  them  again. 
He  a  man  of  talent,  indeed !  Why, 
not  to  mention  such  a  lady  as  you 
are,  if  he  was  to  offer  to  marry  my- 
self, I  would  not  have  a  bit  of 
him.* 

'  Did  you  hear  if  my  father  said 
anything  when  he  read  the  verses  P  * 

*Your  father,'  replied  Yansou, 
*  looks  to  the  verses,  and  not  to  the 
man.  He  said  a  great  deal  about 
them.  But,  my  dear  young  lady, 
this  is  a  very  serious  business; 
your  whole  life  is  concerned  in  it, 
and  you  should  follow  your  incli- 
nations.' 

The  ill-shapen  and  vulgar  pen- 
manship of  the  copy  which  she 
had  read  had  staggered  the  mind 
of  Miss  Pe  with  respect  to  Tchang; 
bnt  Yansou's  rhetoric  completed  the 
unfavourable  impression.  She  in- 
voluntarily breathed  a  heavy  sigh. 

Now  Pe,  who  was  still  undecided 
as  to  Tchang,  had  lately  taken  to 
live  with  him  a  nephew  named 
Kinglang,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
needed  the  services  of  a  tutor,  and 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
if  Tchang  would  undertake  this 
duty.  Living  in  the  same  house,  it 
would  be  easy  to  ascertain  Tchang's 
true  character.  Tchang  accepted 
the  offer,  beHeving  everything  to 
betoken  well  for  his  hopes ;  and  he 
managed  on  one  pretence  or  another 
to  persuade  Sse  to  remain  for  some 
days  as  a  guest  in  his  garden-house, 
during  which  time  he  extracted 
many  poems  from  the  prolific  bard 
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and  put  them  aside  for  his  own  use, 
in  particular  a  beaatiful  song  on 
The  Eed-flowered  Pear-tree,  which 
he  produced  opportunely  one  day 
after  a  banquet  in  Pe's  garden, 
and  thereby  won  great  applause. 
Tchang*8  pupil  was  an  idle  dog, 
too  glad  to  have  an  easy-going 
tutor,  and  Tchang  managed  the 
servants  of  the  house  by  frequent 
gifts ;  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
pleasajit  and  affable,  and  had  a  civil 
word  for  everybody.  Thus  his 
faults  and  defects  were  concealed 
from  the  master  of  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  Houngiu,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  herself  to  the 
writing  of  the  two  pieces  on  the 
Spring  Willows  which  had  been 
sent  to  her,  took  some  flower-paper, 
and  made  a  careful  transcript  of 
them  in  her  own  hand  in  the  most 
elegant  characters  possible.  This 
copy  she  kept  in  an  embroidered 
silk  bag,  and  carried  it  with  her  to 
read  ni^ht  and  morning.  She  could 
not  avoid  dwelling  on  the  idea  that 
a  poet  of  such  superior  talent  as  the 
composer  must  be  would  crown  all 
her  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  yet  she 
felt  that  something  would  undoubt- 
edly be  wanting  to  her  happiness, 
when  she  understood  that  this 
young  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
endowed  with  such  distinguished 
talent,  was  destitute  of  the  advan- 
tages of  person.  The  latter  thought 
produced  the  deepest  uneasiness  in 
her  mind ;  she  became  more  dejected 
every  day,  unconscious  of  the  cause 
of  her  melancholy. 

On  the  day  to  which  we  have 
already  drawn  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, having  finished  her  toilet, 
Houngiu  gave  herself  up  to  reflec- 
tion. '  Yansou  tells  me,'  said  she, 
'  that  this  young  man  is  very  plain : 
but  where  there  is  so  much  genius, 
there  surely  must  be  something 
pleasing  even  in  his  plainness.  I 
am  glad  that  Yansou  is  now  away : 
I  shall  go  secretly,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  him  for 
myself.     If   he   be  this    deformed 


work  of  nature,  I  am  determined 
to  break  off  at  once.  The  result 
of  this  secret  visit  shall  fix  all  my 
waveriug.' 

And  proceeding  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  carry  her  project 
into  execution,  she  gently  opened 
the  western  side-door,  anddescended, 
unseen,  into  the  garden.  As  she 
approached  the  gallery  of  flowers 
she  heard  some  one  cough  within. 
She  then  hid  herself  in  a  neighbour- 
ing bower,  whence  she  was  enabled 
to  have  a  full  view  of  a  handsome 
student  who  was  then  pensively 
walking  up  and  down  the  gallery. 
....  When  she  saw  this  young 
man,  whom  she  mistook  for  Tchang, 
Houngiu  could  not  resist  an  excla- 
mation of  delight :  *  What  a  fine 
face !  How  could  Yansou  think  of 
telling  me  that  he  wanted  a  prepos- 
sessing appearance?'  She  little 
thought  that  the  person  who  stood 
before  her  was  really  Sse  Yeoupe, 
who  had  just  come  from  the  study 
where  he  was  left,  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  gallery.  Sse  had  come  to  the 
study  or  school-room  to  visit  bis 
friend  Tchang. 

A  good  comic  situation  now 
arises.  Houngiu  scolds  her  waiting- 
maid,  Yansou,  for  speaking  ill  of 
the  young  man's  looks ;  the  maid 
defends  herself,  and  says,  'You 
may  kill  me  if  you  like,  but  111 
never  admit  that  he's  a  good-looking 
man  ! '  *  Ungrateful  creature !  I've 
just  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes.' 
*  Where  ?  I'll  go  and  have  a  look/ 
and  off  runs  Yansou,  first  to  the 
gallery  and  then  to  the  garden. 
Sse,  who  is  now  in  the  garden^ 
slips  into  an  arbour  and  watches 
the  girl.  She  had  '  the  charms  of 
grace  and  gaiety,  not  the  proud 
bearing  of  haughty  beauty.*  Sse 
cautiously  accosts  her,  and  a  prettily 
managed  conversation  follows.  Hie 
laments  that  his  verses  have  been 
so  unsuccessful.  She  says,  *  Write 
them  out  anew,  and  I'll  cany  them 
to  my  mistress :  perhaps  she  may 
now  Uiink  better  of  them.'    Sse  ran 
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to  the  stndj,  .wrote  ont  the  first 
two  pieces,  On  the  Willows,  on 
some  *  flower -paper/  folded  and 
sent  them.  *  How  is  this  f '  cried 
Honngia,  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
manuscript.  *  Why,  they  are,  word 
foreword,  Tchang's  verses ! '  Yan- 
son,  not  less  surprised  than  her 
mistress,  said,  '  If  that  be  the  case, 
Tchang  has  certainly  stolen  them.' 
Houngiu  adds  :  '  Tchang's  writing 
is  the  yery  worst  and  most  vulgar 
that  can  be ;  whilst  that  of  the 
other  young  man,  though  care- 
lessly and  rapidly  executed,  reminds 
one  of  the  delicate  touches  of  the 
flying  dragon.'  Yet  she  hesitates 
to  consult  her  father,  and  to  let 
him  know  that  her  maid  has  been 
speaking  thus  to  a  stranger. 

Scarcely  a  morning  or  evening 
now  passed  without  Yansou  being 
sent  to  see  if  Sse  Yeoupe  yet  ap- 
peared. Twice  or  thrice  she  met 
him,  but  either  Tchang  or  young 
Kinglang  accompanied  him  ;  under 
such  circumstances  she  could  do  no 
more  than  glance  at  him  from  a 
distance,  and  then  hide  herself.  She 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him  for  a  considerable  time. 

At  last,  one  day  Yansou  finds  Sse 
alone  in  the  gallery,  and  he  claims  all 
the  poems  that  have  been  supposed 
to  he  Tchang's.  The  girl  runs  oflf  to 
her  mistress  and  returns  with  a 
test — a  subject  on  which  he  is  to 
write.  Sse  Yeoupe  is  transported 
with  joy,  and  in  a  tone  of  eagerness 
replies :  *  If  your  mistress  will 
condescend  to  confer  so  great  an 
honour  on  me  as  to  put  me  to  the 
proof  in  this  way,  it  will  be  to  me 
happiness  for  a  period  of  three 
lives.  Give  me  the  subject,  my 
good  girl,  and  then  watch  till  I 
finish  the  piece.'  *You  need  not 
be  so  very  merry,  good  sir;  the 
subject  you  will  find  is  noi/  so  easy 
as  yon  may  imagine.'  She  then 
took  out  of  her  sleeve  a  sheet 
of  flower-paper  and  a  speckled- 
handled  brush,  which  she  gave  to 
Sse  Yeoupe.     She  also  presented 
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him  with  an  antique  standish,  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  a  stick  of  ink, 
which  she  laid  upon  a  large  slab.  * 
'  My  mistress,'  said  Yansou,  '  tells 
me  that  the  old  poets  reached  the 
seven  syllabic  verse  without  any 
difficulty.  Now,  as  you  think  so 
highly  of  your  powers,  you  will,  I 
dare  say,  spare  no  trouble  in  com- 
posing this  piece.'  Sse  Yeoupe 
opened  the  paper  and  took  up  the 
brush  with  the  greatest  self-posses- 
sion. He  was  now  to  show  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  true  poet  and  a  man 
of  talent. 

The  two  subjects  given  are 
Tlie  Farewell  to  tJie  Crane  and  The 
Welcome  to  the  Swallow,  with  many 
difficult  metrical  conditions.  Sse 
comes  out  of  the  trial  with  flying 
colours,  producing,  before  the 
waiting-maid's  admiring  eyes,  two 
exquisite  poems,  wherein,  moreover, 
his  love-longing  is  expressed  with 
equal  tenderness  and  respect.  He 
*■  covered  the  paper  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.' 

Sse,  in  giving  the  missive  to 
Yansou,  asks,  might  he  not  hope 
for  a  glimpse,  however  slight,  of 
the  young  lady?  and  receives  a 
severe  rebuke  for  his  audacity. 
*That  is  a  strange  proposal,  sir/ 
replied  Yansou.  'Miss  Houngiu 
is  a  person  of  no  less  virtue 
than  merit,  and  her  whole  con- 
duct is  exactly  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  rules.  What  she  is  doing 
at  present  relates  to  the  most  im- 
portant afiair  of  her  life.  No  one 
can  blame  a  young  girl  for  the  care 
she  takes  to  choose  .  a  husband 
worthy  of  her.  But  what  your 
lordship  has  asked  would  prove 
that  you  have  a  great  deal  of  talent,, 
but  little  virtue ;  you  would  thereby 
force  my  mistress  to  think  the  less 
worthily  of  you,  and  all  your  pains- 
would  be  thrown  away;'  where* 
upon  Sse  apologises,  and  they  agree- 
to  meet  the  next  day. 

Houngiu  reads  the  two  poems  with 
the  utmost  admiration  and  delight, 
and  her  first  wish  now  is  to  get  rid 
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ofTcbang.  Why  not  do  so  openly  ? 
Because  he  is  a  c^jummg  knave,  and 
might  plot  to  do  harm,  cHspecially 
to  Sse  Yeonpe  ;  therefore  it  is  pru- 
dent to  deal  with  him  qnietly,  and 
for  the  present  the  best  thing  is 
to  engage  Sse  to  set  oat  immediately 
for  Peking.  'When  he  shall  be 
no  longer  here,  tbat  fool  Tcbang 
will  have  nobody  to  hold  the  pen 
for  him.  I  shaU  then  beg  of  my 
father  to  pat  him  aeain  to  the  prooi ; 
the  fogs  win  be  dispersed,  and  he 
will  qoit  the  hoose.  In  the  mean- 
time we  shall  tell  yoang  Sse  to  call 
apon  my  ancle,  and  ask  him  for  a 
letter  of  introdnction  to  my  father. 
In  this  manner  everything  may  be 
admirably  well  arranged.' 

Yansoa  persuades  Sse  to  agree  to 
this  plan;  who,  however,   pleads, 

*  There  is  one  thing  that  afflicts  me  : 
whilst  I  am  a&r,  seeking  a  protec- 
tion, many  a  day  will  pass  away;  and 
if  in  the  interval  there  shoald  come 
some  man  of  merit,  more  prompt 
in  his  courtship  than  I  have  been, 
and  obtain  her,  what  will  become 
of  Sse  Yeonpe?  And  in  what 
place  coald  he  make  his  complaints 
heard  ? '  But  Yansoa  assures  him 
of    her    young    lady's    constancy. 

*  Who,  then,'  he  asks,  '  is  the  uncle 
to  whom  I  am  to  apply  at  Pekin  P 
*The  Lord  Gou,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy,'  she  replies,  darting  away 
as  the  sound  of  voices  is  heard  to 
approach. 

Sse  quits  the  garden  full  of  un- 
comfortable reflections.  *  Dr.  Gou 
wished  me  to  many  his  daughter 
and  I  refased.  How  can  I  have 
the  face  to  apply  to  him  in  the  pre- 
sent affair  ?  '  Nevertheless,  next 
morning  he  mounted  his  horse 
(taking  leave  by  letter  of  Tchang 
and  Wang)  and  set  forth  for  the  ca- 
pital. All  this  while,  the  messengers 
of  his  uncle,  Inspector-General  Sse, 
had  been  seeking  for  him  in  vain. 

And  How,  being  again  on  the 
road,  young  Sse  recollected  his  in- 
tention of  consulting  the  Hermit  of 
Gratitude,   and    turned  his   horFe 


sonth- westward,  towards  Keoayong, 
where  that  sage  lived.     Again,  he 
thought, '  the  Hermit  can  be  of  nouae 
to  me  ;  better  push  on  to  the  capi- 
tal  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done 
with  Dr.  Gou,'  and  so  palled  bridle 
and  turned  his  horse's  head  north- 
wards once  more.    Approaching  a 
village  he  met  a  man  on  horseback, 
accompanied   by  four  servants  on 
foot,  and  recognised  him  as  an  ac- 
quaintance.    The  family  name  of 
the  new-comer  was  Sse,   his  little 
name  was  Yeoute,  and  his  title  of 
honour    Yantsoung.      Though    he 
bore  the  same  family  name  as  Sse 
Yeoupe,  there  was  no  relationship 
between  them,  but  they  had  been 
fellow-students  in  the  same  college. 
The  new-comer  had  not  made  any 
great  progress    in   literature,  bat 
he  was  very  rich.      He  was  now 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  very 
much  addicted  to  wine  and  pleasure. 
He  possessed,  it  may  be  said,  but 
one  good  quality,   which  was   to 
spend  money  wi^  profosion,  when 
he  had  his  house  filled  with  com- 
pany.   As  he  was  free  from  all  re- 
straint, he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  the  city,  where  he 
had  a  numerous  acquaintance.     He 
was  returning  from  it  the  day  he 
met  Sse  Yeoupe,  and  invited  him  to 
his  house.    After  dinner  they  sat 
drinking    and     talking     together, 
and     Sse     Yeoute,     being     fresh 
from    the  city,    had  the  pleasure 
of  telling    Sse    Yeoupe    that    his 
name  was  restored  to  its  place  on 
the  lists,  and  that  he  was  now  en- 
titled to  wear  the  green  collar  of  his 
degree.     Sse  Yeoupe  was  in  a  state 
of  great  exhilaration  not  only  from 
joy,  but  from  the  wine  he  had  drank, 
and  felt  himself  disposed  to  be  com- 
municative. *  There  is,'  said  he,  *  my 
dear  friend,  another  business  upon 
which  I  had  determined  to  consult 
you ;  for  why  should  I  conceal  any- 
thing  from  you  ?    I  have  a  marriage 
in  view,  and  I  wish  to  get  Lord  Gou 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  family 
3*   my  favour.'      At   these  words 
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Sse  Yeoate,  straok  wiih  an  idea, 
said,  *  Is  it  not  the  daughter  of  Pe 
TLaihionan  for  whom  jon  wish  him 
to  propose  ?* 

Sse  Yeonpe,  seeing  that  he  had 
made  so  good  a  guess,  could  not  re- 
frain from  bursting  into  a  loud 
langh.  '  You  are  one  of  the  Oenii, 
mj  brother/  he  exclaimed. 

It  must  be  known  that  Sse  Ye- 
oate's  residence  was  close  to  the 
Counsellor  of  State  Pe's  country 
house,  and  that,  for  a  long  time 
back,  he  had  been  perfectly  aware 
of  the  beauty  and  talents  of  Miss 
Pe,  as  well  as  of  the  extreme  caution 
which  her  father  was  determined  to 
use  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law. 
He  had  often  regretted  not  having 
been  able  to  gain  access  to  the 
house  himself;  and  now,  seeing 
that  Sse  Yeoupe,  who  had  come 
directly  from  the  village,  wished  to 
get  Dr.  Gou  to  take  upon  him- 
self  the  office  of  a  go-between,  he 


had  little  difficulty  in  guessing,  at 
the  first  attempt,  the  name  of  the 
lady  in  question.  But,  with  an 
eye  to  his  own  interest,  he  said, 
'  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  Miss  Pe ;  for  her  fietther  is  a  most 
intractable  man :  he  has  refused  I 
know  not  how  many  proposals  for 
his  daughter.' 

Our  hero  proceeded  to  tell  the 
other  Sse  about  the  poetry,  Ac.,  at 
Pe's  house,  and  the  latter  recom- 
mended him  to  push  on  to  the 
capital  and  try  to  see  Dr.  Gbu  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time 
the  rogue  knew  that  Dr.  Gbu  was 
not  now  in  the  capital,  but  had  re- 
moved again  to  his  country-house  ; 
and  gave  this  advice  to  gain  time 
for  his  own  plans  in  r^;ard  to 
Miss  Pe. 

And  here  ends  the  tenth  chapter 
and  first  volume  of  the  novel.  We 
trust  our  readers  will  not  object  to 
follow  it  to  the  end. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS :  ITS  PERSONNEL  AND  US 

ORATORY. 


THERE  is  someihiiig  dramatic  in 
the  contrast  between  the  com- 
mencement  and  the  close  of  the 
Parliamentary  Session,  which,  to 
the  supreme  satisfaction  and  relief 
of  every  one  of  the  658  gentlemen 
of  whom  her  Majesty's  'Faithful 
Commons '  consist,  came  to  an  end 
on  the  7th  of  August  last.  It 
opened  with  the  dulness  of  absolute 
stagnation ;  it  terminated  in  a  wild 
whirl  of  universal  excitement.  The 
political  barometer,  which  in  April 
pointed  to  'set  fair,'  had  veered 
round  to  *  very  stormy '  towards 
the  latter  part  of  July.  At  least  a 
score  of  members  who  in  the  first 
month  of  summer  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Speaker 
on  *  urgent  private  business '  till 
the  prorogation,  found  themselves 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  impulse  of 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  West- 
minster, at  the  very  moment  when 
they  had  hoped  to  be  enjoying  the 
cool  breezes  of  Norway,  or  to  be 
pleasurably  engaged  in  forecasting 
the  prospects  of  a  shooting  cam- 
paign ih  the  Carpathians.  Nor  was 
it  merely  that  the  genius  of  political 
unrest  had  asserted  his  presence 
at  St.  Stephen's,  that  the  evil 
angel  of  sectarian  strife  had  vio- 
lently stirred  the  waters  of  a 
lethargic  partisanship.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  repeat  here  the  narra- 
tive of  the  rhetorical  combats  which 
marked  the  flaming  passage  of  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  or 
to  call  up  the,  in  all  probability, 
only  half-told  story  of  a  measure 
which,  it  is  said,  will  revolutionise 
the  status  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  Bat  it  is  really  worth 
while  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
episodes  of  unparalleled  confusion 
that  signalised  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  sitting  of  Parliament.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  veritable  Puck  of 
politics  had  got  abroad,  as  if  some 
*  shrewd  and   knavish   sprito '  had 


been  let  loose  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  setting  an  entire  represen- 
tative assemblage  by  its  ears,  and 
of  beguiling  it  into  a  series  of  tr^ 
and  pitfalls,  much  as  Robin  Good, 
fellow  'misleads  night  wanderers, 
laughing  at  their  harm : ' 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips 

and  laugh. 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  sneeze,  aa4 

swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 

That  is  a  perfectly  faithful  de- 
scription of  what  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  first 
week  of  August.  Opposition  and 
Treasury  benches  were  alike  one 
surging  sea  of  anarchy.  Political 
leaders  were  defied  by  their  poli- 
tical followers ;  chiefe  reviled  their 
colleagues,  and  leaders  roundly 
abused  their  lieutenantiS.  The  ties 
of  party  discipline  and  the  bands  of 
party  organisation  were  snapped 
asunder  as  if  they  were  so  much 
packthread.  Everyone  found  that 
his  worst  foes  were  those  of  hi^ 
own  household.  The  ex- Prime 
Minister  asked,  in  sceptical  aston- 
ishment, whether  the  late  Solicitor- 
General  could  be  of  the  same  party 
as  himself?  The  Premier  impeached 
one  of  his  own  Secretaries  of  State 
in  language  which  it  seems  ic- 
credible  that  Lord  Salisbury,  shonM 
he  consent  temporarily  to  ignore  it, 
can  bring  himself  permanently  v* 
forget.  No  breaking-up  supper  at 
school,  no  Commemoration-dar 
in  the  Undergraduates'  Gallerj. 
was  ever  rife  with  a  wilder  con- 
fusion. Is  it  the  case  that  all  thif 
was  only  due  to  a  single  effort  at 
ecclesiastical  legislation  ?  Was  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  the  sole  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  or  was  it  no: 
rather  the  signal  for  the  open  mani- 
festation of  a  state  of  things  which 
had  long  been  in  existence  ?  When 
the  historyof  political  parties  dune?: 
the  nineteenth  century  comes  im- 
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partially  to  be  written,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  tbat  tbe  process  of 
the  gradoal  relaxation  of  party  tieH, 
accompanied  by  a  systematie  conrse 
of  political  plagiarism,  wbich  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  de- 
cade, is  really  responsible  for  the 
political  disorder  which  '  an  Act  to 
pat  down  Ritualism'  was  instru- 
mental in  revealing.     Before  party 
government  can  be  revived  in  the 
form  in  which  it  once  existed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  new  distri- 
bution of  political  forces  must  be 
made,  a  new  point  of  political  de- 
parture must  be  taken.     The  dis- 
tinctions which  once  existed   be- 
tween two   great  organisations  of 
national  statesmanship  have  passed 
into  *  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out- 
worn faces.  *    The  Tory  leader  thinks 
how  much  he  mtist  concede;    the 
Liberal  how  much  he  may.     The 
difference  between  the  two,  as  we 
at  present  see  it  in  operation,  is  one 
not  of  kind,  but  of  degree.   Govern- 
ment by  faction  has  taken  for  the 
present  the  place  of  government  by 
party,  and  the  Session  of  1874  will  be 
chiefly  memorable  as  having  brought 
out  this  fact  in  strong  Und  startling 
relief. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  wander  off 
into  any  political  digressions.  In 
the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make 
on  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  is, 
or,  at  least,  as  it  was,  last  Session, 
I  shall  say  nothing  which  can  wound 
tbe  tenderest  feelings  of  the  most 
attached  ally  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  the 
most  sensitive  enthusiast  for  Mr.' 
Gladstone.  A  very  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Chamber  of  our 
elective  Legislature,  under  the  r^^ma 
of  the  late  and  of  the  present 
Government,  is  enough  to  indicate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  It  was 
indeed  indicated  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  himself,  in  the 
memorable  remarks  with  which  he 
announced  the  postponement  of  the 
'reactionary'  clauses  in  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Amendment  Bill. 
Mr.  DiBraeli  then  stated,  in  a  vein 


of  perhaps  unconscious,  perhaps 
unavoidable,  satire,  that  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  give  the  rising 
generation  of  statesmen  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  Parlia- 
mentary aptitudes.  This  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  always  objected 
to  do.  The  ex-Premier  was  never 
satisfied  unless  he  could  simultane- 
ously concentrate  on  himself  the 
duties  of  half  a  dozen  Cabinet 
Ministers.  He  constituted  himself 
at  once  the  Coryphasus  and  the 
Atlas  of  the  Government.  He  made 
it  a  point  to  undertake  a  monopoly 
of  administrative  responsibility,  to 
answer  all  questions,  to  superintend 
the  details  of  all  departments. 
Never  was  there  a  political  chief 
possessed  of  such  devouring  and 
absolutely  insatiable  energies.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  think  it  sufficient 
to  meet  the  interrogatories  of  the 
House  with  replies  proportioned  in 
length  to  their  merits  and  signi- 
ficance. He  never  wearied  of  verbal 
refinements,  nor  of  nice  logical 
distinctions.  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks, 
in  a  capital  essay  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Reporters*  Gallery,  written  some 
years  ago  in  the  Quarterly^  very 
happily  characterised  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Parliamentary  manner  on 
these  occasions.  If,  the  essayist 
said.  Lord  Palmerston  were  asked 
on  what  day  the  Session  would  be 
over,  the  Viscount  would  reply  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty  to 
close  the  Session  on  August  18 : 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  possibly  premise 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  vas  for  her  Mfgesty  to 
decide  upon  the  day  which  would  bo  accept- 
able to  herself,  it  was  scarcely  compatible 
with  Parliamentary  etiquette  to  ask  the 
Minister  to  anticipate  such  decision ;  but, 
presuming  that  he  quite  understood  the 
purport  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
question,  of  which  he  was  not  entirely 
assured,  the  completion  of  the  duties  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  the  sittings  of  tbe  Legislature, 
were  two  distinct  £ings.  He  would  say 
that  her  Mfyesty*s  Minister  had  repre- 
sented to  the  Queen  that  the  former  would 
probably  be  accomplished  about  the  i8th 
of  August,  and  that  such  day  would  not  be 
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unfiivoiUBble  for  the  latter,  and  therefore, 
if  the  Sovereign  should  be  pleased  to  ratify 
that  view  of  the  case,  the  day  he  had 
named  would  be  probably  that  enquired 
after  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.* 

This  is  scarcely  a  burlesque  of 
the  Gladstonian  circamlocation. 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  often  bombastic, 
often  enigmatical,  bnt  he  is  never 
circumlocutory  after  such  a  fashion 
as  this.  If  a  question  is  put  to 
bim,  be  either  replies  at  once  a£Sr- 
matively  or  negatively,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  lets  bis  questioner  un- 
derstand, in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  he  declines  to  give  any  in- 
formation.  He  is  humorous  or 
contemptuous;  be  administers  a 
snub,  or  be  launcbes  an  epigram; 
be  is  solemn  or  be  is  flippant ;  but 
be  is  always  terse  and  sententious. 
Silence  wherever  silence  is  pos- 
sible, and  if  not  silence,  a  pregnant 
brevity,  is  the  lesson  which  Mr. 
Disradi  perpetually  labours  by  bis 
own  example  to  inculcate  upon  bis 
followers.  He  has  not  been  unsuc- 
cessful. If  an  analysis  were  made 
of  the  time  devoted  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  debate 
last  Session,  it  would  be  found  that 
Inberal  garrulity  stood  to  Conser- 
vative chatter  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  ona  It  would  be  also  found 
that,  whereas,  under  the  Liberal 
regime^  the  political  general  left 
notbing,  or  scarcely  anytbing, 
for  bis  lieutenant  to  discbarge, 
3ir.  Disraeli  bas  religiously  avoided 
opening  bis  lips  in  the  House  of 
Commons  whenever  be  could  secure 
the  vicarious  performance  of  the 
task. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  in  wbicb 
the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli bas  made  itself  felt  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  results  widely  different  from 
those  experienced  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Tory  leader 
bas  done  bis  best  to  diffnse  an  at- 
mospbere    of     bonhomie    through 


Parliament.  Not  merely  baa  be 
been  in  a  great  degree  all  things  to 
all  men,  oompbmenting  now  tbe 
Home  Rulers  on  tbeir  good  taste 
and  moderation,  now  some  erewbile 
antagonist  on  the  consdezittous 
energy  of  bis  career,  but  he  bas 
seldom  failed,  when  opportonity  of- 
fered, to  import  an  element  of  jo- 
cularity into  the  senatorial  routine. 
One  is  reminded  by  tbe  reoeption 
given  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  wben  he  rises 
to  atiswer  tbe  most  trivial  enquiry, 
of  tbe  old  story  of  Theodore  Hook. 
If  the  author  oi  Sayings  and  Ihnngs 
asked  for  the  mustard,  tbe  whole 
company  went  into  roars  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Disraeli  bas  acquired  such  a 
reputation  for  witty  antitbeais,  and 
odd  combinations  a£  words,  that  tbe 
most  commonplace  of  bis  replies 
is  quite  enough  to  elicit  an  antaci- 
patory  titter  from  both  sides  of  tbe 
House.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Mr.  Disraeli's  colleagues  are  equally 
successful  in  this  line  of  etEort 
Mr.  Cross  frequently  essays  tbe 
humorous  role^  but  his  very  mild 
jests  fyi  flat,  and  not  tbe  &intest 
suspicion  of  caobinnation  is  audible. 
Mr.  Disraeirs  weapon  can  be  han- 
dled by  himself  alone. 

Taking  a  retrospect  of  all  the  rhe- 
torical incidents  and  episodes  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  between  tbe 
months  of  March  and  Angast,  the 
most  assiduous  habitue  will  be  able 
only  to  call  to  mind  one  genuine  joke, 
and  that  was  the  happy  comparison 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  of  Mr.  Eawoett's 
incessant  queries  addressed  to  the 
Government,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Endowed  Schook  Amendment  Bill 
with  *  a  practice  of  which  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  lately  —  the 
Catechism  after  the  Second  Liesson.' 
But  Mr.  DisraeU  has  coined  phrases 
which  have  excited  momentsTT 
merriment,  some  of  which  may 
win  a  permanent  place  in  the 
r^ertoire  of  Parliamentary  good 
things.    Mr.  Smollett  levelled  his 


•  Quarteriy  Review^  June  1854,  vol.  xcr. 
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and  bis  invectiTes' 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Gkdfitone  for 
his  premature  dissolution.  The 
contingent  of  Irish  members 
have  been  lavish  in  the  oratory 
which  seldom  fails  to  awaken  the 
mirth  of  the  Honse.  Sir  William 
Haroonrt  has  been  entertainingly 
vehement  in  his  vituperations  of 
his  accredited  political  chief.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  has  done  his  best 
to  amuse  his  audience  with  jests  of 

refinement,  and  ba- 
of  undoubted  antiquity ; 
hut,  with  the  single  exception  just 
mentioned,  no  witticism  has  been 
perpetrated  by  either  Liberal  or 
Conservative  speakers  which  is 
likely  to  live. 

The  operation  of  the  Ballot  has 
caused  but  little  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  much  as  it  was.  The 
Parliamentary  visitor  will  see  sit- 
ting on  either  side  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  the  same  array  of  broad-acred 
squires,  of  socially  aspiring  capi- 
talists, of  tallow-boilers  and  gin^ 
distillers,  as  he  has  observed  any 
time  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
squires  are  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  they  -were.  The  barristers  are 
more  numerous;  but  the  element 
whose  arithmetical  increase  is  most 
plainly  observable  is  the  military. 
The  AboUtion  of  Purchase  Bill 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  in- 
spiring a  number  of  ex-officers,  both 
in  the  Regulars  and  the  Militia,  with 
Parliamentary  ambition ;  and  more 
questions  rehitive  to  this  depart- 
ment of  State,  now  superintended 
by  Mr.  Qathome  Hardy,  were  asked 
last  Session  than  have  been  known 
since  the  days  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
There,  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Treasury  Bench,  is  Mr.  Disraeli, 
calm,  impassive,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance '  in  inward  meditation  wrapt,' 
and  dreamily  unconscious  of  all 
that  is  going  on  around  him.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaking — for  we  will  suppose  it  to 
be  one  of  the  occasions  on  which 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 


forsaken  his  Cambrian  seclusion  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Public  Worship 
Bill — ^in  his  most  effective  manner. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Disraeli  leans  for- 
ward to  the  table,  dips  a  pen  in 
ink,  and  notes  down  a  single  word 
on  a  diminutive  piece  of  paper. 
But  the  motion  seems  merely  me- 
chanical, and  the  Prime  Mmister 
once  more  lapses  into  apparent 
lethargy.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now 
drawing  on  to  his  peroration ;  and 
presently,  having  brought  his  final 
sentence  to  a  close  in  a  tone  full  of 
emphasis  and  passion,  sits  down. 
Not  a  moment  is  lost;  the  cheers 
have  not  died  away  when  3ir. 
Disraeli  springs  from  his  seat,  with 
all  the  artificially  suppressed  im- 
petuosity which  marked  his  manner 
twenty  years  ago.  The  manage- 
ment of  his  voice  is  much  now  as 
it  was  then.  In  gesture  Mr.  Disraeli 
never  much  indulged.  He  used, 
indeed,  to  be  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  toying,  somewhat  affectedly, 
with  a  cambric  pocket-handker- 
*  chief  at  particular  points  of  his  ad- 
dress. That  device  he  has  now  dis- 
carded, and  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  body  is  the  only  sign  which  he 
gives  of  any  access  of  momentary 
emotion.  His  utterance  is  clear  as 
of  old,  and  the  occasional  very 
slight  hesitation  only  serves  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  phrase  or  word 
which  it  precedes.  It  has  been 
said,  with  truth,  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary manner  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  that 
no  orator  ever  carried  to  a  higher 
perfection  the  art  of  compelling  a 
hearer  to  listen  to  every  word 
spoken.  It  is  his  characteristic  to 
adopt  a  tentative  manner  until  he 
discovers,  by  the  acclamations  with 
which  some  cleverly  turned  phrase 
is  received,  that  he  has  hit  the 
House  between  wind  and  water. 
Then  his  voice  changes,  his  attitude 
becomes  more  erect.  Confident 
of  the  result,  he  proceeds  to  enforce 
the  argument,  or  to  point  the 
moral,  first  flashed  on  the  House  by 
a  single  verbal  felicity,  with  every 
variety  of  illustration,  and  with  a 
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luzurioTLS  abundance  of  epithets. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  two  speeches  on  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  were  typical 
instances  of  his  oratorical  method  ; 
and  the  transition  from  comparative 
oscillation  to  dogmatic  self-reliance 
just  mentioned  was  exemplified 
with  all  the  startling  force  of  con- 
trast in  each. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  his  imitators, 
but  they  are  not  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House.  The  nearest  approach 
last  Session  to  the  coining  of  a 
phrase  with  the  true  Disraelitish 
ring  about  it,  by  a  member  of  the 
Gh)vemment,  was  when  Mr.  Lowther 
spoke  of  '  the  Commission  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition.'  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  modelled 
his  declamatory  style  very  closely 
after  the  example  of  the  Tory 
chief.  When  the  late  Solicitor- 
General  entered  Parliament,  it  was 
said  that  his  peculiar  mission  was 
to  demolish  Mr.  Disraeli.  Onb 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of 
Androcles  and  the  lion.  When  the 
king  of  beasts  was  let  loose  into  the 
arena  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
his  victim,  the  spectators  were  much 
disappointed  at  seeing  the  grateful 
animal  tranquilly  lick  the  hands  and 
fawn  at  the  feet  of  its*  former 
liberator.  So  it  has  been  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  then  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  *  Historicus,'  on  his 
entry  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
turned  round  upon  the  members  of 
his  own  party,  and  in  set  phrases, 
which  displayed  a  very  close  and 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most 
vituperative  harangues,  imputed 
all  manner  of  ineptitudes  and 
offences  to  the  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  Bench.  The  next  thing 
which  the  world  heard  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was,  that  he  was 
a  frequent  guest  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
Hughenden  ;  and  in  a  remarkable 
speech  which  he  made  at  the  Oxford 
Dinner  on  New  Year's  Day,  he 
produced  a  very  accurate  parody  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  at  his  best.  Even  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  and 


Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  visitor  to  the 
House  of  Commons  will  see  the  in. 
fluence  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  periods  and 
phrases.  Mr.  Jenkins  some  few 
months  ago  made  a  maiden  speeck 
on  the  Cold  Coast  question,  which 
must  haye  recalled  to  many  ^ho 
heard  it  the  initial  Parliamentary 
utterance  of  the  chief  of  her 
Majesty's  Government.  Similar  in 
design,  it  was  overtaken  by  a  ]ike 
fftte,  and  when  Mr.  Jenkins  com* 
menced  to  ring  the  changes  on  *  poli- 
tical somnambulism,'  and  '  hysteric 
statesmanship' — the  former  an  ex- 
pression taken  bodily  from  Mr. 
Disraeli — the  House  of  ConmioDs 
very  decidedly  intimated  its  deter- 
mination not  to  listen  to  the  crambe 
repe^/to  of  declamation.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  contents  himself  with  copying 
the  more  bizarre  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
alliterations,  as  when  he  told  the 
House — as  he  told  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  at  Hammersmith  last 
month — that  the  publicans  were  per- 
plexed, the  parsons  persecuted,  and 
the  Dissenters  disgusted.  Lord 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  Eay- 
Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Hall,  the  Con- 
servative member  for  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  Hanbury,  member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  are  the  chief  among  the  re- 
maining youthful  senators  who 
have  endeavoured  in  the  course  of 
the  Session  to  make  their  mark. 
The  first  and  the  last  have  scarcely 
aspired  to  distinguish  themselves  aa 
orators.  They  have  each  attempted 
to  achieve  fame  by  a  specidLiU.  Mr. 
Kay- Shuttle  worth  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  of  *  getting  up '  the 
question  of  Houses  for  the  Poor; 
Mr.  Hanbury  has  evidently  spent 
much  time  on  the  study  of  African 
Blue  Books.  Both  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Hall  hare 
essayed  to  shine  as  luminaries  of 
debate.  But  they  have  done  no- 
thing more  than  show  us  specimens 
of  two  different  schools  of  Academic 
Union  oratory. 

Independently  of  the  interest 
which  the  PubHo  Worship  Begnla- 
tion  Bill  lent  to  the  expirbg  Ses- 
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gioo,  Sir  WilMd  Lawson  and  the 
irrepressible  Irisli  members  may  be 
said  to  have  done  much  of  late  to- 
wards rescuing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  from  an 
absolute  monotony  of  dulness.    Let 
the    reader   suppose  that  it  is  a 
Wednesday  in  cfune.     The  Speaker 
took  the   chair  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  motions  and  notices  of  motion 
are  speedily  despatched,  and  it  is 
understood  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
will  be  allowed,  for  the  ventilation 
of  his  hobby,  the  period  that  must 
elapse  before  the  hour  hand  of  the 
clock,  just  under  the  Peers'  gallery, 
points  to  the  fatal  ten  minutes  to 
six.    On  hearing  the  order  of  the 
day  Sir  Wilfrid  merely  moves  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  re- 
serving himself  for  its  fuller  advo- 
cacy till  later  in  the  afternoon.     It 
is  but  a  languishing  and  wearisome 
talk    up    to    three    o'clock.     The 
Speaker,  bored  presumably  to  ex- 
haustion, adjourns  for  a  chop,  re- 
turning in  ten  minutes.    Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson    rises;  the    rumour    runs 
round  the  lobbies  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Carlisle  is  on  his 
legs,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
House  is  full.     It  is   Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  special  vocation  to  show 
that    compulsory  teetotalism    and 
solemn   dulness    need  not  go    to« 
gether,  that  cold  water  and  witti- 
cisms are    not    necessarily  incon- 
sistent, and    that    the    praises   of 
Eechabitism  afford  just  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  the   exhibition   of 
sportive  fancy  and  a  lively  humour 
as  lyrical  panegyrics  on  the  most  ex- 
quisite vintage  of  France    or   the 
Khine.     The  House  of  Commons  re- 
quires the  presence  of  a  professor  of 
the  art  of  buffoonery.     Such  a  pro- 
fessor it  found  inMr.  Bemal  Osborne ; 
and  now  that  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 
is,  in  a  Parliamentary  sense,  defunct. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  been  marked 
proxime    aceessit    for    the    vacant 
chair.     At  the  beginning  of   the 
Session  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Smollett 
might  possibly  enter  a  claim  for  the 
office.    But  Mr.  Smollett  jests  only 


in  order  that  he  may  laugh  himself, 
and  at  the  sole  dictate  of  his  own 
sweet  will.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is 
always  ready  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  business,  and,  even  though 
the  theme  of  total  abstinence  is  not 
under  discussion  to  lend  him  its 
glowing  inspiration,  he  will  find  his 
inspiration  in  any  casual  topic  that 
may  crop  up.  When  the  honourable 
bazH>net  is  fairly  launched  upon 
his  theme,  every  alternate  sentence 
that  drops  from  his  lips  is  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  *  loud 
laughter.'  He  welcomes  those 
ebullitions  of  merriment,  as  he  in- 
forms his  audience,  with  grateful 
satisfaction,  for  the  cause  which 
at  first  provokes  smiles  is,  he  re- 
marks, generally  in  the  end  crowned 
with  ixiumph.  Sir  Wilfrid's  jests 
are  small  enough,  but  they  relieve 
the  ennui  of  mere  vestry-like  talk, 
the  interminable  disputation  of 
Committee,  the  didactic  dulness  of 
'superior  people,'  and  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  sits  down,  it  is  amid 
a  good  deal  of  laughing  and  loud 
cries  of  '  Divide ! '  But  there  are 
other  gentlemen  who  insist  upon 
having  their  say.  The  question  is 
long  since  utterly  threshed  out,  and 
their  remarks  are  barely  tolerated. 
An  amendment  has  been  moved 
to  the  effect  that,  instead  of 
the  words  '  a  second  time,'  there 
should  be  inserted  'this  day  six 
months,'  and  when  the  Speaker 
puts  the  issue  of  the  division  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  friends 
are  intent  on  taking,  he  proposes  the 

*  question '  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  lefb  out  shall  stand.     The 

*  Noes  '  thunder  forth  in  overwhelm- 
ing chorus,  followed  by  the  slender- 
est possible  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  '  Ayes.'  So  when  the 
Speaker  expresses  his  conviction 
that  the  *  Noes  '  have  it^  his  decision 
is  challenged,  and  the  division  takes 
place — *  the  Ayes  to  the  right  and 
the  Noes  to  the  lefb.'  There  is  no 
need  to  pursue  the  sequel.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  has  occupied  a  few 
hours  with  his  favourite  hobby,  the 
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House  has  been  amused,  seyeraJ 
gentlemen  have  been  much  gratified 
by  <^e  sound  of  their  own  voices, 
and  the  nation  will  know  to-morrow 
that  its  representatives,  as  a  bod  j, 
are  as  much  averse  to  the  princi- 
ples of  permissive  liquor  legislation 
afi  ever. 

The  appearance  of  the  Westmin- 
ster lobbies  may  generally  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  index  of  the  character 
of  the  debate  impending  or  in  actual 
progpress.  For  instance,  the  merest 
tyro  might  have  inferred  firom  this 
phenomenon  a  few  months  ago, 
whether  it  was  Bible  or  beer  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's '  Faithful  Commons  '  on  any 
given  evening  or  afternoon.  If  the 
former,  he  would  have  seen  the 
Qreat  Hall,  the  passages,  and 
the  ante-chambers  populous  with 
thronging  groups  of  enthusiastic 
clergymen.  The  Anglican  priest- 
hood, whose  members  imagined 
themselves,  as  indeed  they  were, 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  issues 
of  the  discossion,  were  very  conspi- 
cuouslv  represented.  If  tiie  visitor 
made  his  way  into  the  '  Members' 
Lobby,'  he  would  have  seen  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  Talbot  the 
centre  of  a  demonstrative  group  of 
ritualistic  clerics.  The  Secretaries 
of  half  a  dozen  Church  Defence 
Associations  were  waiting  for  a 
minute's  interview  with  Mr.  Russell 
Gumey.  Meanwhile  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  appear  on  the  scene, 
and  steadly  ignoring  all  efforts  at 
recognition,  with  a  bearing  eloquent 
of  defiance,  make  his  way  into  that 
Chamber  which  is  '  the  manufactory 
of  English  Statute  Law.'  The  scene 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Licensing 
Bill  debates  was  equally  typical.  It 
was  sultry  weather  about  the  middle 
of  last  July,  and  perspiring  publicans 
were  seated  at  intervals  along  the 
line  of  approach  to  the  senatorial 
sanctum.  In  a  contested  election 
the  vote  and  goodwill  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  is  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  the  parsons,  and  ho- 
nourable members  displayed  a  re- 


markable assiduity  in  answering  the 
personal  messages  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  unfortunate  pur- 
veyors of  alcoholic  refreshment,  who 
were  waitine  to  whisper  a  few  words 
of  counsel  m  their  ear.  Some  of 
these  gentlemen  were  chiefly  aiming 
to  gain  an  order  for  admittuice,  and 
they  showed  subsequently  in  an 
imposing  phalanx  in  the  Strangers' 
(Jallery.  But  the  majority  were 
intent  on  more  serious  business, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  bnt- 
ton-holed  the  politicians  who  had 
solicited  and  received  their  vote  and 
interest  a  few  months  previously, 
might  have  supplied  M.  Taine  with 
a  world  of  material  for  philosophic 
and,  perhaps,  satirical  reflection. 

On  another  occasion  it  is  neither 
the  public-house  question  nor  the 
Church  question  which  invites  the 
attention  of  an  elective  Legisla- 
ture. We  are  to  have  an  Irish 
evening,  and  the  nationality  of. 
the  imminent  discussion  is  imme- 
diately shown  in  the  composition 
of  the  knots  of  gentlemen  standing 
in  and  about  the  Members'  Lobby. 
Every  variety  of  Hibernian  accent 
is  audible,  from  the  thin,  nipping 
brogue  of  DubHn  to  the  rich,  broad 
roll  of  Cork.  Some  of  these  sons  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  are  the  correspon- 
dents of  Irish  newspapers,  waiting, 
it  may  be,  for  any  inteUigenoe 
which  they  can  pick  up,  or  perhaps 
to  receive  from  one'  of  their  com- 
patriots who  is  going  to  enlighten 
the  House  that  evening  with  his 
oratory  a  full  and  correct  report  (^ 
the  as  yet  undelivered  speech.  In 
this  case  it  is  as  well  that  the  oor- 
respondent  should  not  transmit  it  to 
his  paper  on  the  other  side  of  St 
George's  Channel,  unless  it  is  ac- 
tually delivered  that  night — a  piece 
of  practical  wisdom  which  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  Dublin  press 
ignored  more  than  once  in  ^ 
course  of  last  Session.  Others  there 
are  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  fevensh 
anxiety  to  know  whether  certain  pe- 
titions have  been  presented.  Others, 
again,  whose  dress  and  demeanour 
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plainlj  indicate  the  pressare  of 
drcnmstanoeSy  and  who  have 
come  to  crave  from  some  friendly 
M.P.  his  interest  with  the  powers 
that  be  in  securing  a  place 
*  under  Qoyemment.'  The  Irish 
member  is  a  study,  and  an  interest- 
ing one.  In  or  ont  of  the  House, 
in  the  lobby,  or  in  his  attempt  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  he  is  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  English 
senator.  There  is  nothing  more 
distasteful  to  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentative of  a  borough  or  a  conniy 
than  to  be  plagued  at  Westminster 
by  the  presence  of  constituents ;  and 
the  devices  by  which  he  manages 
to  evade  them  are  as  ingenious  as, 
and  less  laborious  than,  those  by 
which  Mr.  Bichard  Swiveller  con- 
trived to  make  himself  invisible  to 
obnoxioaB  shopkeepers.  But  the 
Irish  member  receives  the  Irish 
voter,  who  comes  to  press  upon  him 
some  little  request,  with  an  intense 
cordiality  and  em/pressement.  '  Me 
boy,  I'm  deloightedl'  is  the  wel- 
come which  you  may  hear  in  half  a 
dozen  directions  this  afternoon,  and 
the  Hibernian  senator  despatches 
his  finend  in  a  twinkling  to  the 
Strangers'  Gallery. 

The  pilgrim  from  the  Isle  of 
Saints  sees  the  representatives  of  his 
country  seated  together  below  the 
liberal  gangway,  on  the  Speaker's 
left,  and  not  one  of  them  is  absent 
to-day.  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Power  sit  next  to  each 
other.  There,  behind,  is  the  stu- 
pendous mass  of  Mr.  O'Qorman — 
vir  instar  morUis.  But  the  general 
attendance  in  other  quarters  of  the 
House  is  not  good.  The  Gbvem- 
ment  bench  is  full,  and  two  rows 
behind  is  the  familiar  form  of  Mr. 
Henley,  his  hat  on  and  his  arms 
folded,  just  as  both  have  been  any 
time  the.  last  half-century.  In  a 
line  with  him  is  Mr.  Newdegate, 
and  nearly  confronting  3ir.  Newde- 
gate, on  the  firont  Opposition  bench, 
is  the  Ultramontane  champion.  Sir 
George  Bo wyer.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen will  probably  make  their 


voices  heard  in  the  course  of  the 
delate,  if  the  semblance  of  an  open* 
ing  is  allowed  them,  and  the  stnaam 
of  Irish  volubility  can  be  checked 
for  a  single  moment.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate will  discern  the  cloven  foot 
of  the  Papacy,  and  whenever  Mr. 
Newdegate  rises  to  attack  Bome, 
Sir  G.  Bowyer,  as  member  for  the 
Vatican,  rises  to  attack  Mr.  New- 
degate. But  the  Irish  members  in- 
tend to  keep  the  debate  as  much 
as  possible  to  themselves.  Mr.  Butt 
has  no  sooner  finished  a  speech 
noticeable  for  its  moderation,  its 
lucidity  of  statement,  and  its  care 
of  argument,  than  Mr,  O'Sullivan, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
chief  Irish  Nationalist  newspaper, 
rises.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  speaks  with 
fluency — that  goes  witiiout  saying 
^ — with  much  vigour,  and  with  a 
great  eye  to  declamatory  effect. 
Whatever  he  says  has  the  stamp  of 
real  ability,  nor  is  there  any  member 
of  the  House  who  more  advanced 
his  Parliamentary  reputation  last 
Session  than  the  member  for  Cork. 
Mr.  Power  possesses  remarkable  ap- 
titude for  debate,  and  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man's  position  is  sufficiently  defined 
when  it  is  said  that  with  the  form 
of  a  Falstaff  he  combines  the  spirit 
of  a  Joe  Miller. 

An  Irish  debate,  when  it  is  not 
insufferably  prolix,  is  regarded  by 
the  House  in  the  light  of  an 
agreeable  divertissement,  'Pleaaed 
with  a  trifle,  tickled  by  a  straw/ 
it  is  wonderful  to  notice  on  whs^ 
slight  provocation  honourable  mem- 
bers become  convulsed  with  laughter 
inextinguishable.  A  newly-elected 
M.P.  interposes  his  person  acciden- 
tally between  the  Speaker  and  a 
member  who  is  addressing  himself 
to  the  House,  and  there  is  a  general 
roar,  half  of  merriment^  half  of  in- 
dignation. Mr.  Disraeli,  with  pro- 
bably intentional  inaccuracy,  al- 
ludes to  Mr,  Gladstone  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  there  is  a  general 
demonstration  of  intense  amuse- 
ment. The  old  tricks  and  the  old 
stories  never  fiul  to  hit  the  mark 
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when  in  the  hands  or  coming  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  has  made  a 
favourable  impression.  It  is  like 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  anecdote  of  the 
grouse  in  the  gun-room :  *Your 
lordship  must  not  tell  that  story  if 
we  are  not  to  laugh ;  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  that ;  we  have  laughed 
at  it  these  twenty  years.' 

More  noticeable  even  than  the 
facility  with  which  the  House  is 
amused,  is  the  absence  of  new  Par- 
liamentary favourites  or  speakers 
who  have  succeeded  in  making 
any  impression  on  the  House 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Among  the  Irish  Ultramontaues 
there  are  several  gentlemen  who, 
as  has  been  said,  possess  much 
fluency  and  some  vigour.  *  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  listened  to  with  attention 
on  the  themes  on  which  he  is  an 
authority,  and  made  a  speech  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  which  drew  forth 
the  commendations  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
As  for  Lord  George  Hamilton,  it 
may  be  remarked  of  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  Under  Secretary  at  the 
India  Office,  non  dum  res,  sed  apes 
€st  There  is  promise,  there  has 
scarcely  as  yet  been  time  for  per- 
formance. As  for  the  other  youth- 
ful members  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  for  the  matter  of  that 
the  Liberal  party,  Bacon's  remark 
is  not  altogether  inapplicable — 
^  there  is  an  early  ripeness  in  its 
years  which  fadeth  betimes.'  Mr. 
Plunkett  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley, 
from  both  of  whom  great  things 
wei*e  expected,  have  given  no  sign 
since  they  have  been  in  the  House. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  only  one  gentleman  who 
has  entered  Parliament  within  the 
last  decade  who  has  succeeded 
in  securing  anything  like  a  distin- 
guished position,  and  whose  presence 
would  be  missed  if  he  were  to  quit 
it  next  Session — Sir  William  Har- 
court.  As  we  look  round  the 
benches  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
we  see  on  the  Speaker's  right  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  anxious  to  con- 
vert a  Philistine  generation  to  his 


own  mediflBvalism  by  dint  of  a  pon- 
derous delivery,  grotesque  gestures, 
and  staggering  sentences ;  Lord 
Eslington,  a  little  lower  down  on  the 
same  side,  ready  to  talk  glibly  about 
matters  agricultural  in  Committee 
of  Supply ;  as  Mr.  Scourfield  is  to 
admonish  the  Hoxisemorestu}  of  some 
fatal  blunder  it  is  about  to  commit 
in  the  regulation  of  its  private  busi- 
ness. If  we  go  to  the  opposite 
benches,  the  men  of  real  Parhamen- 
tary  note  on  the  front  row  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  two 
Parliamentary  veterans,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter and  Mr.  Roebuck.  Immediatelj 
behind  them  is  Mr.  Horsman,  and 
then  we  stumble  over  a  cluster  of 
politicians  who  have  been  returned 
to  Westminster  purely  aa  the  spokes- 
men  of  a  clique  or  organs  of  a  fac- 
tion— ^Mr.  Henry  Richards,  Mr. 
Mundella,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  wealth  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  probably  double  that 
of  which  any  other  assemblage  in 
the  world,  elective  or  hereditary, 
can  boast,  and  it  was  never  wealthier 
than  it  is  at  present,  although  the 
Reform  Bill  and  secret  voting  have 
unquestionably  had  the  effect  of 
introducing  into  Parliament  the 
professional  element  in  greater 
variety  and  in  more  abundance. 

There  is  also  a  certain  con- 
tingent of  what  may  be  described 
as  '  political  loafers,'  whom  it  would 
be  invidious  to  indicate  by  name — 
gentlemen  who  have  gone  into 
Parliament  merely  because  thej 
wished  to  enter  the  best  club  in 
London,  or  because  they  are  de- 
sirous to  obtain  social  promotion  for 
their  wives  and  daughters,  or  be- 
cause the  honour  has  been  thmst 
upon  them  by  a  corrupt  consti- 
tuency, who  could  find  no  one  else 
sufficiently  opulent  or  sufficiently 
prodigal  to  squander  thousands  on 
his  election. 

But  whoever  we  have  or  havenol 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  day, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  states- 
men and  the  speakers  who  reign 
supreme,  without  riva],in  the  Parlm- 
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ment  of  1874  are  those  who  occupied 
that  same  position  in  1864,  nay — 
allowances  made  for  death  alone — 
in  1854.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  in- 
comparablj  the  first  of  Parliament- 
ary speakers.  As  Mr.  Hay  ward  has 
said  of  him,  with  perfect  truth,  'It  is 
Eclipse  first,  and  all  the  rest  nowhere. 
He  may  lack  Mr.Bright^s  impressive 
diction — impressive  by  its  simplicity 
•»or  Mr.  Disraeli's  humour  and  sar- 
casm [if  Mr.  Hayward  had  heard 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt  on  the  eventful  last  Wed- 
nesday of  last  Session,  a  reply  which 
clearly  confers  a  fresh  rhetorical 
laurel,  he  would  probably  have  seen 
reason  to  modify  his  judgment  on 
this  point] ;  but  he  has  made  ten 
eminently  successful  speeches  to 
Mr.  Bright's  or  Mr.  Disraeli's  one. 
His  foot  is  ever  in  the  stirrup  ;  his 
lance  is  ever  in  the  rest.  He  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  comers. 
Eight  or  wrong,  he  is  always  real, 
natural,  earnest,  unafiected,  and 
unforced.'*  In  his  own  way  Mr. 
Disraeli  may  claim  a  similar  pre- 
cedence. In  language  identical  with 
that  which  he  applied  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  as 
'  a  great  master  of  gibes,  and  fiouts, 
and  jeers,'  he  is  unequalled.  But, 
save  on  one  or  two  extra- Parlia- 
mentary occasions,  he  has  never 
risen  to  the  same  level  which 
he  reached  as  the  leader  of  the 
Young  England  party,  and  the  as- 
sailant of  Peel.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  opportunity  of  '  allusive  plea- 
santry' or  uncurbed  satire  occurs, 
Mr.  Disraeli  need  fear  no  living  an- 
tagonist. 

On  the  Ministerial  bench  the 
second-best  speaker  is  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy,  who  has  always  a 
vigorous  flow  of  language  at  his 
command,  and  is  sometimes,  on  con- 
genial occasions,  not  destitute  of 
pregnant  ideas.  His  speeches  lend 
that  moral  support  to  the  cause  of 
Conservative    eloquence  which    is 


lacking  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Hardy  directly 
appeeds  is  a  very  limited  one.  It  is 
only  when  he  makes  himself  the 
champion  of  a  reactionary  Conser- 
vatism that  he  is  sure  of  an  enthu- 
siastic hearing,  and  the  supporters 
of  xeaotionary  Conservatism  are 
diminishing  daily.  Mr.  Mowbray's 
manner  is  intolerably  stilted,  and 
his  profusion  of  words  conceals  an 
extreme  poverty  of  thoughts.  Sir 
John  Hay  is  an  admirable  speaker  on 
special  topics.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  im- 
ported interest  at  a  critical  moment 
into  more  than  one  dreary  de  bate. 
Passing  over  to  the  Opposition 
benches,  we  encounter  a  larger  num- 
ber of  speakers  of  a  distinctly  high 
calibre.  Mr.  Forster  is  not  an 
effective  orator,  but  it  would  be 
no  compliment  bo  him  to  mention 
him  in  comparison  with  Lord  San- 
don.  Mr.  Lowe,  when  he  has  pre- 
pared his  speech,  never  fails  to 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
annals  of  Hansard.  Mr.  Goschen 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  acute  and 
formidable  critic.  His  delivery  is 
faulty — he  mouths  too  much.  His 
action  is  violent,  without  being 
effective ;  and  he  has  contracted 
the  same  vicious  habit  as  that 
which  is  so  signally  exemplified  in 
Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  of 
assailing  the  table  when  he  is  de- 
sirous to  lend  additional  emphasis 
to  his  words.  Sir  Henry  James,  as 
a  fluent  and  clear  expositor  of  legal 
points,  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  3ie 
equal  of  Dr.  Ball ;  from  an  oratori- 
cal point  of  view  he  is  Dr.  Ball's 
superior.  Mr.  Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen  shows  steady  improvement,  but 
has  much  to  learn.  He  is  rather 
the  polished  conversationalist  as 
yet  than  the  Parliamentary  debater. 
We  are  reminded,  as  we  hear  him, 
of  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  Friends  in 
Council  rather  than  of  the  practical 
politician  who  addresses  himself  to 
a  popular  representative  body. 


'  Biographical  ctnd  Critical  Essays. 
mans,  1874. 
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Twenty  years  ago  it  was  said  by 
a  keen  observer  and  well-infonned 
judge,  that  the  art  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence  was  extinct,  and  that  no 
great  speeches  could  .  be  heard. 
^  There  are  long  speeches,  sarcastic 
speeches,  and  crack  speeches ;  but 
they  are  not  -such  'speeches  as  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Burke,  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  or,  more  recent  still,  from 
Canning  and  Brougham.'  The 
truth  of  this  remark  may  be 
frankly  admitted;  and  in  what  I 
have  yet  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  reasons 
which  may  be  held  plausibly  to  ac- 
count for  the  foot.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  oratory  of  Burke  and  Pitt,  or 
even  of  Canning  or  of  Brougham, 
in  a  Parliament  composed  as  the 
present  Parliament  is,  as  it  will  be 
to  expect  their  policy.  The  policy 
of  an  Administration  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  time  being;  so, 
too,  must  the  standard  of  Parlia- 
mentary oratory.  '  The  grand  de- 
bate, the  popular  harangue,'  which 
we  look  for  and  find  in  the  Georgian 
era  of  Parliamentary  eloquence,  ex- 
isted under  a  conditbn  of  things 
which  cannot  be  recalled  at  will. 
Party  has  now  degenerated  into  fac- 
tion. There  was  a  real  opposition 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  They 
difiered  from  each  other  on  funda- 
mental principles,  and  they  were 
perpetually  challenging  each  other 
on  momentous  issues,  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  time  was 
eminently  calculated  to  inspire 
patriots  and  politioians  with  great 
thoughts,  and  with  noble  language 
in  which  to  express  them.  The 
existence  of  England  as  a  nation 
was  menaced,  and  domestic  policy 
was  debated  from  an  Imperial  stand- 
point. The  situation  was  full  of 
dignity  and  danger.  Men  rose  to 
it  unconsciously,  and  the  entire  at- 
mosphere was   ennobling.     When 


the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  wished 
to  check  the  flood  of  Attic  eloquoioe, 
they  reversed  the  bema  on  the  pnyx 
so  that  the  speaker  should  no 
longer  catch  his  inspiration  from  iht 
prospect  of  the  sea,  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  Athenian  triumphs. 
This  simple  historic  circumstance 
remains  for  all  ages  the  symbol  of 
the  influence  which  national  spirit 
must  exercise  on  national  elo^ 
quence. 

Year  after  year  the  tendency  as- 
serts itself  more  and  more  with  the 
constituencies  to  send  to  Parliament 
as  their  representatives  men  who  are 
rather  specialists  than  statesmen. 
The  favoured  candidate  is  he  who 
has  made  a  particular  study  of  some 
particular  branch  of  political  or 
social  knowledge ;  who  is  master  of 
the  whole  question  of  local  taxa- 
tion ;  who  is  up  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  Poor-law  administration ;  who 
is  conversant  with  Bank  currency 
andConsolidatedFunds;  withdrains 
and  sewers;  with  School  Boards, 
and  the  new  Educational  Code. 
And  this  is  inevitable.  The  British 
elector,  in  showing  himself  a  genn- 
ine  Qradgrind,  is  true  to  the  prac- 
tical spirit  of  this  veiy  practical 
age.  There  is  little  or  no  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  imagination  or  the 
display  of  taste  in  the  arena  of 
pohtical  discussion.  WhattheHouse 
of  Commons  has  to  conside^  is  not 
so  much  broad  questions  of  policy, 
or  great  problems  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  society  and  government,  as 
technical  points  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  dry  and  minute  details 
of  commercial  and  industrial  ar- 
rangement. The  machine  of  go- 
vernment has  grown  terribly  com- 
plex; its  movement  is  necessarilj 
less  rapid.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  from  those  who  regu- 
late it,  the  rash,  the  vigour,  the 
elan  of  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
As  with  the  constituencies,  so  is 
it  in  the  House  itself.  The  mem- 
bers who  command  confidence, 
who  are  '  looked  upj  to,'  as  the 
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certain  guinea,  beneath  which  is  a 
memorandam  in  the  handwriting  of 
Pulteney,  who,  in  Macanla/s  esti- 
mate,  was  the  most  powerfol  leader 
of  Opposition  ever  encountered  bj 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  coin 
was  lost  by  Walpole  in  consequence 
of  a  mistake  in  the  version  which 
he  gave  of  aHoratian  line. 


r^olar  phrase  is,  are  pre-emi* 
nentlvspecialists  and  nothing  more. 
Mr.  Henley  is  the  only  specimen 
of  the  universal  Nestor — the  man 
whose  opinion  is  valued,  not  be- 
cause he  knows  so  much  on  any 
single  subject,  but  because  his  judg- 
ment is  BO  sound  and  shrewd  on  all. 
The  new  Parliamentary  notabilities 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  men 
who  have  deeply  studied  but  one 
topic,  and  who,  save  on  that  topic, 
are  systematically  silent.  This  is, 
of  course,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  spirit  of  vestrymanship 
asserting  its  sway,  and,  whether  the 
fact  be  welcome  or  the  reverse,  it 
is  beyond  denial  that  the  Enghsh 
House  cxf  Commons  is,  according  to 
all  visible  signs,  destined  to  become 
more  of  a  parochial  vestry  and 
less  of  a  national  senate. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  neces- 
sarily, in  a  sense,  the  educational 
mirror  of  the  nation,  and  its  speakers 
naturally  reflect  the  dominant  inteU 
lectual  influences  of  their  day.  The 
present  age  is  one  of  educational 
transition.  The  literary,  and  above 
all  the  classical,  lines  of  the  past 
are  being  deserted.  The  expulsion 
of  the  liuses  from  the  national 
curriculum  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
accomplished  facty  and  the  &od- 
dess  Scientia  is  being  enthroned 
in  their  place.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  since  the  Beform 
Bill  of  1832  in  the  proportion  of 
members  of  Parliament  whose  edu- 
cational antecedents  are  those  which 
were  once  deemed  indispensable  to 
everyEnglish  gentleman,and  matters 
have  now  reached  such  a  pass  that 
it  Is  thought  bad  taste  to  make  a 
Latin  quotation,  lest  you  should 
affront  your  next-door  neighbour 
by  the  parading  of  an  unknown 
tongue.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  almost 
the  only  member  of  Parliament  with 
whom  the  old  spirit  is  strong 
enough  to  cause  him  to  violate 
this  rule  of  latter-day  Parliamentaiy 
etiquette.  In  the  Medal  Eoom  of 
the    British    Museum    there  is  a 


Nil  •onsdre  sibi  nuUi  pallescere  culpa, 

said  the  great  Minister,  in  answer 
to  a  Ghai|;e  made  against  him,  his 
hand  restmg  on  his  breast.     Pnlte- 
ney  at  once  objected  that  his  Latin 
was  as  faulty  as  his  argument,  and 
pointed  out  that  fiuUd  cvlpd  was  the 
true  reading.    A  bet  was  made,  a 
Horace  was  sent  for ;   the  required 
quotation  was  found,  and  Pulteney 
was  declared  the    winner,  who  at 
once  wittily  said,  '  I  can  take  the 
money  without  any  blush  on  my 
side,   but    believe    it  is   the    only 
money  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
ever    gave   in   this    House    over 
which  the  giver  and  receiver  ought 
not  equally  to  blush.'   The  House 
applauded;    but    considered    that 
Walpole  had  committed  a  far  more 
serious  sin  in  his  inaccurate  prosody 
than   when   he  acknowledged   his 
ignorance  of  who  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley were.    The  chief  cause  of  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  the  general 
standard  of  delate  which  formerly 
existed  in   the  Commons  was  the 
education  which  its  members   re- 
ceived.    The  groundwork  of  that 
education    was    literary;    the   in- 
tellectual influences,  to  which  they 
were  from  the  first  subjected,  were 
classical.     Eloquence  and   oratozy 
are  essentially  Greek  and  Boman 
arts,  and  our  first  statesmen  have, 
without  an  exception,  learned  them 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  models. 
The  entire  atmosphere  of  the  House 
was    suflused,  as    it  were,  with  a 
classical  aroma.    The  aptest  meta- 
phors, the  happiest  repartees  were 
drawn  from  the  classical  storehouse. 
When  Sir  William  Bagot,  rising 
under  the  impression  that  Burke 
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had  concluded  his  speech,  was 
angrily  rebnked  hj  the  great  orator 
for  his  premature  interference,  he 
apologised  on  the  score  of  his 
country  habits,  in  the  following 
Yirgilian  quotation : 

BaBticns  ezpectat  dum  defluat  amnifi ;  at 

iUe 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  rolubilis  seyiim, 

and  immediately  had  the  whole 
House,  Burke  included,  with  him. 
Pitt  was  a  speaker  whose  thoughts 
flowed  naturally,  as  it  iseemed,  in  a 
classical  channel.  He  had  so  tho- 
roughly assimilated  all  that  is 
noblest  andmostpicturesquein  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  that  when 
he  was  in  search  for  a  metaphor 
to  illustrate  or  an  analogy  to  ex- 
plain his  argument,  some  trope 
from  Virgil  or  Homer  rose  spon- 
taneously and  without  any  effort 
to  his  Ups.  His  great  speech  on 
the  Slave  Trade  concludes  in 
this  manner :  '  Africa,  though  last 
of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe, 
shall  enjoy  at  length  in  the  evening 
of  her  days  those  blessings  which 
have  descended  so  plentifully  upon 
us  in  a  much  earlier  period  of  the 
world : 

Nob  .   .  .  primus  equis    Oriens    afflavit 

anhelis ; 
Illic  sera,  rubens  accendit  luznina  Vesper.' 

'  I  have  heard  it  related,'  remarks 
Lord  Stanhope  on  this,  *by  some 
who  were  at  that  time  members  of 
Parliament,  that  the  first  beams  of 
the  rising  sun  shot  through  the 
windows  of  the  House  in  the  midst 
of  this  final  passage,  and  seemed,  as 
Pitt  looked  upwards,  to  suggest  to 
him  without  premeditation  the  elo- 
quent simile  and  the  noble  Latin 
lines  with  which  he  concluded.' 

That  is  an  era  of  Parliamentary 
oratory  which  can  never  be  revived. 
The  genius  pf  classical  tradition 
has  fled  for  ever  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  mind  the  tongue 
speaketh.     We     live    in    an    age 


marvellously   well    informed;    we 
have  establ&hed  a  system  of  educa- 
tion at  enormously  high  pressure ; 
the  facts  of  history  and  science  whicli 
the  merest   schoolboy  has    at  his 
fingers'  ends  would  &irly  frigliten 
the  veteran  statesman  of  what  Liord 
Derby  called  the  pre-scientific  time. 
We  may  not  as  yet  have  actually 
changed  the  basis  of  the    kig^her 
national  instruction,  but    we     are 
rapidly  tending  in  the  direction  of 
such  an  alteration.    Mr.  Hnxlej  im- 
plores us,  with  all  his  accustomed 
enthusiasm,  to  substitute  as  far  as 
possible  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
education  in  physical  science    for    d 
education    in    classical    literature.^ 
There  is  small  need  of  any  such 
advice.     We  are  doing  it  without 
solicitation.     If  we  progress  at  this 
rate,    twenty-five  years    will     not 
have  elapsed  before  the  metamor- 
phosis will  be  absolute  and  complete. 
This  may  prove  to  be  an  excellent 
change ;  but  at  present  it  remains 
a  question  whether,  for  the  average 
mind,  science  is  a  better  educatioxial 
instrument  than  literature.    The  in- 
struction of  the  dabbler  in  chemistry,     I 
in  mechanics,  and  biology  is,  at  all 
events,  not  that  which  can  mould  the 
mind  and  strengthen  the  imagina- 
tion    of     the    orator — ^firin^    his 
thoughts  and  filling  his  fancy  with 
striking  and  appropriate    images. 
Last  Session  a  speaker  in  the  Souse 
of  Commons  compared  the  intellect 
of  a  living  statesman  to  *  a  series  of 
condensing  cham|^er8,'  and  seemed 
amazingly  proud  of  the  trope.      Not 
an  hour  after  this  flower  of  speech 
was  dropped,  a  young  gentleman 
educated  at  the  London  University, 
and  the  author  of  a  chemical   text- 
book, in  commenting  on  the  curri- 
culum of  what  are  called  our  second- 
ary  schools,  deplored  the  insufficient 
prominence  given  to    rudimentary 
teaching  and  science,  declared  that 
facts  were  better  than  books,  and 
wound  up  with  a  glowing  recital  of 
the  intellectual  benefits  which  he 
had  himself  derived  from  a  course 
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of  physiological  lectures  given  by 
competent  masters;  and  these  re- 
marks elicited  signs  of  sincere  ap- 
plause. With  such  aims  and  ideas 
as  these  in  the  minds  of  our  educa- 
tional reformers,  publicly  confessed 
and  publicly  praised,  it  is  difBcult  to 
see  how  we  can  ever  rear  a  breed  of 
orators  like  those  of  the  past  in  Eng- 
land. The  powerful  periods,  the  epi- 
grams, the  antitheses,  the  happy 
phrase,  the  classic  retort,  the  well- 
turned  simile — all  those  graces  of 
diction  which  have  been  before  now 
considered  to  make  up  the  ideal  of 
oratorical  excellence  must  go.  Ora- 
tory will  be  a  lost  art,  because 
literary  scholarship  will  bo  a  lost 
practice  and  an  obsolete  passion. 
Half  a  century  ago  Hookham  Frere 
predicted  that  any  organic  change 
in  our  educational  system,  such 
as  this  now  described,  would  im- 
mediately make  itself  felt  in  an 
appreciable  lowering  of  tone  of  our 
public  life,  and  above  all  in  the 
vulgarisation  of  our  Parliamentary 
oratory. 

The  prediction  has  at  least  been 
partly  fulfilled  already,  and  its  fur- 
ther  fulfilment  is  inevitable.  The 
palmy  period  of  English  oratory 
was  the  palmy  period  abo  of  Eng- 


lish conversation — a  time  when  men 
talked  as  they  do  not  now  even 
write,  for  posterity.  It  may  not 
be  inconceivable  that  new  ele- 
ments resulting  in  a  new  division  of 
parties  may  be  imported  into  the 
public  life  of  England,  and  under 
the  influence  of  an  intensified  pa* 
triotism,  Parliamentary  oratory  will 
regain  something  of  its  former  glory. 
Yet  even  thus  it  can  never  possess 
that  subtle  essence  of  literary  charm 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  speeches 
of  Burke  and  Pitt. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exigencies 
of  the  age,  men  capable  of  supply, 
ing  them  will  arise.  The  nation 
and  the  nation's  afiairs  do  not  re- 
quire at  present  statesmen  and 
speakers  cast  in  the  heroic  mould. 
What  the  constituencies  of  England 
now  want  is  a  House  of  Commons, 
patient,  plodding,  persevering,  pos- 
essed  of  much  technical  and  special 
snowledge,  and  inspired  by  a  holy 
horror  of  sensational  legislation. 
What  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  want  is  the 
agreeable  and  honourable  occupa- 
tion which  a  Parliamentary  career  • 
affords.  The  reciprocity  of  the 
arrangement  is  complete,  and  there- 
fore all  is  satisfactory. 

T.  H.  S.  E8C0TT. 
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AT  A  HIGHLAND  HUT. 


To  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and 
field, 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remaios : 
^o  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  ver- 
dant plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime 
yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted 

rest, 

No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 

The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy 

head, 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

Burns. 

LEANING  against  the  door-post, 
and  feeding  Diarmid  the  pony 
with  the  oat-cake  he  so  much  fiuacies, 
I  am  enjoying-  at  once  the  friendly 
way  in.  whick  ^6  are  all  living 
together,  and  the  grand,  and — 
with  its  variety  of  colour,  purple 
heather,  green  foliage,  and  golden 
com,  its  radiance  of  sunlight,  and 
picturesqueness  of  shadow — magi- 
cally beautiful  scene  of  this  our  little 
community. 

Bonny  Jean  is  milking  Maoley 
before  the  door,  while  the  other  cow 
stands  waiting  her  turn,  cross  and 
impatient  by  reason  of  her  full 
udder,  and  the  summer-flies ;  the 
collie  is  amusing  himself  barking  at 
the  stirks  and  the  calves,  and  biting 
their  ears;  Diarmid,  whose  social 
instincts  have  brought  him  in  from 
the  solitude  of  the  half-dozen  miles 
of  commonage  in  the  Forest,  stands 
hinnjring  for  another  piece  of  oat- 
cake ;  Bonny  Jean's  youngest  bairn 
is  courageously  defending  herself 
from  a  bold  and  greedy  hen,  that  is 
pertinaciously  endeavouring  to  get 
out  of  her  hand  the  piece  of  br^id 
with  which  her  mother  has  quieted 
her  for  a  time;  and  a  grey  kitten 
sits  winking  in  the  sun,  on  one 
of  the  projecting  stones  that  form 
the  lower  course  of  the  wall  of  the 
cottage.  Suddenly  Oscar,  for  so 
the  colHe  is  named,  finds  this 
kitten's  complacency  too  provoking. 


and  makes  a  dart  at  her.  She, 
spitting  feminine  ftuy,  threatens 
him  with  her  claws;  he,  making 
as  if  he  would  bring  down  his  paw 
on  her,  whines  as  ^  to  say,  *  Why 
can't  you  let  us  play,  without  being 
so  vixenish?'  but  she,  poor  Httle 
thing,  is  too  weak  to  be  good- 
humoured  ;  and  he  humorously  ter- 
minates the  skirmish  by  quietly 
sitting  down  upon  her. 

On  the  right,  runs  a  tinkling  bum, 
separating  the  green  and  cultivated 
hill  on  which  the  cottage  stands, 
from  the  heather-purpled  moun- 
tain. To  the  burn  a  birch-em- 
bowered fountain  contributes  its 
overflow.  And  though  it  is  itself 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  good 
two  miles  from  this  highest  of 
Highland  huts  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  left,  and  all 
round  the  back  of  the  cottage,  a 
birch- wood  shields  it  a  little  from 
the  bitter  winds  from  the  east 
and  the  north.  At  the  foot  of  the 
green  in  front  are  the  bam,  the 
stable,  the  byre,  and  the  coin- 
yard,  where  ofben,  when  the  har- 
vest has  been  late,  hands  scarcef 
and  wintry  tempests  gathering,  I 
have  helped  to  get  the  stacks 
built.  Farther  down  are  the  fields, 
but  much  broken  up  by  the  dark 
trees  and  rocks  that  still  give  mean- 
ing to  the  name  of  Kuochan-dhn. 
Some  five  hundred  feet  below 
where  Bonny  Jean  is  milking,  is  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  glen,  with  its 
rapid  stream  winding  so  tortuously 
through  meadows  and  corn-fields, 
that  they  are  now  all  on  this  side, 
and  now  all  on  that.  And  opposite 
me,  as  I  stand  here,  is  a  vast 
steep  surface  of  mountain,  glowing 
with  heather  in  theglory  of  its  bloom. 
A  craggy  pine-cls^  hill,  standing 
out  from  the  rest,  terminated  this 
long  ymH  like  a  great  tower ;  and 
the  narrow  glen,  at  our  feet,  falls, 
with  its  rapid  stream,  into  a  wider 
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strath  with  a  large  river,  on  the 
other  side  of  which,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  mouth  of  our  glen, 
rises  the  main  group  of  mountains. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys 
there  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  a 
castle,  hunting- seat  partly,  and 
partly  stronghold.  But  though  one 
might  here  recall  many  national 
traditions,  and  picture  to  oneself 
many  barbaric  scenes,  from  the  time 
of  Kenneth  the  Hardy  in  the  ninth, 
and  Malcolm  Great-head  in  the 
eleventh  century,  to  that  of  the  last 
Jacobite  rebellions ;  standing  amid 
the  sympathies  of  such  a  group  as 
that  at  the  door  of  my  High&nd  hut, 
hreathing  air  exbOarating  as  an 
Olympian  dratight,  and  amid  a 
varied  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Na- 
ture, infinitely  musical  in  its  sym- 
holism  of  Humanity;  one  is  disposed 
rather  to  forecast  a  less  barbarous 
Future,  than  to  recall  an  even  yet 
more  barbarous  Past. 

For  still  barbarous  is  the  Present. 
Hark  the  yells,  and  now,  the  rifle- 
shots echoing  in  quick  succession 
from  the  coiiie  between  the  opposite 
mountain  and  the  pine-clad  moun- 
tain-tower that  terminates  it. 

But  what  is  that  man  about, 
bawling  and  gesticulating  down 
there  in  the  glen,  and  looking  up 
to  this  mountain-side,  just  beyond 
our  hut  ?  Presently  I  perceive  that 
he  is  '  working '  his  colHe,  or  sheep- 
dog, more  than  a  mile  above  him 
on  the  hill ;  and,  listening,  distin- 
guish his  various  orders  in  Saxon, 
instead  of  Gaelic,  as  the  sheep  must 
all  be  wintered  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  the  dogs  are  not,  like  their 
masters,  equally  conversant  with 
both  kmguages.  '  G'  way  oot ! ' 
'Waatbyl'  *G'waybackr  'Come 
nar!'  &c,  A  common,  but  none 
the  less — ^indeed,  so  much  the  more 
a  fine  sight,  this  mutual  intelli- 
gence of  Man  and  Beast. 

And  might  not  the  mutual  intel- 


ligence between  Man  and  his  Lower 
Brethren  be  immensely  extended  ? 
Living  at  this  hut  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  district  of  forests,  I  have  be- 
come more  than  ever  impressed  with 
— may  I  say  it  ? — the  stUl  somewhat 
barbarous  condition  of  human  so- 
ciety indicated  by  Man's  state  of 
warfare  with  all  but  the  very  few 
Animals  he  has  as  yet  subdued  and 
domesticated.  We  are  now  begin- 
ning,  at  least,  to  look  back  with 
humiliation  and  pity  on  the  time 
when  our  forefathers  saw,  and, 
therefore,  found,  in  eveiy  foreigner 
an  enemy.  For  ignorance,  base  sel- 
fishness, and  fear  are  the  causes  of 
war.  But  slowly  there  is  growing  up 
B  new  sentiment  with  regard  to  Ani- 
mals, or,  rather,  a  long  bye-gone 
sentiment  with  regard  to  them  is 
reviving.  Bums^  was  the  first 
modem  poet  to  give  expression  to 
this  new  sentiment,  and  Bentham,^ 
the  first  publicist.  And  may  there  not 
come  a  time  when  our  posterity, 
having,  through  fearlessness  and 
kindness,  gained  such  knowledge 
of,  and  power  over,  the  Lower  Ani- 
mala  as  we,  as  yet,  may  hardly 
imagine  possible;  conceiving  of 
their  various  tribes  as,  in  their  na- 
tural relations  to,  and  dependence 
on  Mankind,  a  constituent  part  of 
Humanity;  and, careful  of  cUsturb- 
ing  the  wonderfol  balance  of  Na- 
ture in  the  diversity  of  animal 
existence — ^may  there  not  come  a 
time  when  our  posterity  will  look 
back  on  us,  in  that  fear  and  dis- 
trust which  we  inspire  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  as  but  partially  civiUsed 
barbarians? 

Sportsmen  there  are,  indeed,  who 
are  sportsmen  because  poets;  sports- 
men, not  because  of  want  of  sym- 
pathy,  but  because  of  intensity  of 
sjrmpathy  with  Nature,  delight  in 
her  solitudes,  and  interest  m  the 
ways  of  the  lower  animal  existences. 
Of  more  than  one  such  poet  and 
sportsman  there  is  still  the  memory 
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in  these  forests.  But  I  regret  to  say 
that,  in  the  eye  of  SquirearchalLaw, 
they  were  but — poachers,  though 
to  their  own  consciences  honest  men. 
For,  according  to  the  Highland  pro- 
verb, *  Fiadh  &  doire,  iasg  &  linne, 
maid'  d  coille,  wi  nithean  nach  ruig 
duine  leis  naire  ghathail  a  chavidh 
asda' — *  a  man  need  never  be 
ashamed  of  taking  a  Stag  from  the 
grove,  a  Fish  from  the  stream,  or  a 
Stick  from  the  wood.'  And  still 
more  do  I  regret  that  it  would  be 
useless  here  giving  specimens  of 
their  songs ;  and  that  no  translation 
I  could  make  would  do  justice  to  the 
wild,  lofty,  and  romantic  strain  of 
the  Gaelic  originals.  In  the  song 
that  Bonny  Jean  has  so  ofben  re- 
peated to  me,  beginning — 
Aig  allt  an  Lochan  Uaine — 

(*  By  the  stream  of  the  green  loch  I 
once  had  my  lonely  dwelling') — 
one  finds  the  writer  addressing 
his  gun  as  his  '  love,  the  maiden  of 
his  heart,'  and  declaring  his  attach- 
ment to  it  in  such  phrases  as 
these: 

*S  nuair  bhios  damh  na  croic 
Ki  boilich  anna  a'  ghleann, 
Cha  d-thoirins  bias  do  phoige 
Air  stor  nan  innsean  thall — 

(*  When  the  antlered  prince  of  the 
forest  is  heard  proclaiming  himself 
boastfully  in  the  glen,  I  would  not 
exchange  the  kiss  of  thy  lips  for  all 
the  yellow  treasure  of  the  Low- 
lands ');  Such  a  sportsman  as  this 
could  hardly  have  been  a  vulgar 
ruffian. 

But  very  different  from  the 
'  sport '  of  such  men  as  UUeam- 
Bidhe-noamh,  the  author  of  this 
song,  and  so  many  others  still  trea- 
sured in  Strathspey  and  Braemar, 
is  that  which  is  our  present  most 
fashionable  autumn  recreation.  No- 
thing more  nobly  educating  do  I 
know,  or  more  reinvigorating  to 
^oul  and  body,  than  solitary  moun- 
tain-wanderings, and  study  of  the 
life-kingdoms  of  Highland  Forests. 
And  one  is  glad  to  find  that  the  wild 


forest-life  of  the  poet-poacher  whom 
I  have  just  quoted,  had  no  ignoble 
termination,  and  that,  enlisting  in 
the  'Black  Watch,'  he  waa  one  of  the 
heroes  who  made  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat  on  Corunna  (1809)  more 
glorious  than  many  a  victory.  Bat 
sporting  parties^  scaring  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Forest  with  inna- 
merable  discharges  of  firearms,  or 
continued  yells  of  gillies  driviDg 
the  game  to  some  ambush  of 
slaughter,  are  the  reverse  of  noble 
or  poetical.  One  must,  indeed,  con- 
fess to  having  oneself,  in  former 
days,  experienced  no  little  plea- 
surable excitement  even  in  snch 
'sport.'  But  the  cause  of  this 
pleasure  is  not  such  as  to  make 
one  feel  proud  of  experiencing  it. 
For  the  cause  is  our  having  had 
savage  and  brutish  ancestors, 
and  being  still  morally  but  very 
little  above  their  level,  in  our 
childish  incapacity  of  imagina- 
tively realising  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  oUier  sentient  beings, 
and  childish  delight  in  assuring 
ourselves  of  our  power  by  making  a 
n9ise,  and  of  our  superiority  hy 
causing  fear. 

No :  Man's  relations  with  the  Elder 
and  Lower  Animals  are  certainly  by 
no  means  as  yet  as  noble,  as  ha- 
man,  as  godlike  as  they  may  become. 
It  indicates,  most  will  admit,  but  a 
low  state  of  civilisation — that  is  to 
say,  of  social  existence — that  a  single 
man,  or  a  confederacy  of  half  a 
dozen,  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  shut-up,  for  their  own  private 
enjoyment,  vast  continuous  tracts 
of  the  grandest  scenery  of  a  king- 
dom. And  it  surely  also  indicates 
a  low  state  of  civilisation,  that  a 
man  cannot  appear  in  one  of  those 
few  immemorial  forest-paths  which 
it  has  been  found  imposaible  to 
close,  without  exciting  fear  in  every 
animal  that  sees  him  approach- 
fear,  shameful  to  those  thatmspire  ii 
But  one  may,  with  some  certainty, 
look  forward  to  a  time,  not  very  dis- 
tant, when  the  Forests  of  a  country 
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will  be  national  property,  and,  as 
snch,  open  to  all.  And  a  time,  tbongh 
no  doubt  more  distant,  will  surely 
also  come  when  such  killing  of  wild 
animals  as  may  be  necessary  will 
be  accomplished,  both  without  ter- 
rifying, and  without  torturing  them ; 
when,  with  a  courage  infinitely 
higher  than  that  required  in  the 
fashionable  sportsman,  the  delight 
of  men  will  be,  not  in  slaughtering 
the  Lower  Animals,  but  in  studying, 
and  making  friends  of  them ;  and 
when  the  Human  Mind  will  once 
more  set  itself  to  the  achievement  of 
such  victories  as  those  in  which  it 
first  showed  its  divine  qualities — 
victories  of  which  we  have  the  fruits 
still  about  us  in  the  service  and  love 
of  the  Animals  domesticated  by 
primsBval  Man. 

U 

The  weather  changed,  as  those 
splendid  Northern  Lights  had  too 
surely  foreboded.  But,  dark  and 
stormy  as  it  was,  Oscar  and  I  had 
our  usual  stroll  befora  breakfast,  and 
bid  good-bye  to  Suilean-dubh  Marie 
(Black-eyed  Mary),  who  was  going 
off  by  the  coach  to  the  Lowlands. 
After  the  Biadh-maidne  (Food-of- 
morning),  at  which  I  was  surprised 
at  Collie's  refusing  the  porridge  I 
left  him  as  usual  in  my  own  plate, 
I  began  writing,  while  he  coiled 
himself  comfortably  up,  with  appa- 
rently undisturbed  brain  and  clear 
conscience,  on  the  thickest  and 
hirgest  of  the  three  red-deer  skins 
that  overcarpet  the  carpet.  For  he 
had  been  admitted  again  to  my  room 
after  having  been  for  some  time 
banished — certainly  as  much  to  my 
grief  aa  his  own — in  consequence  of 
his  *  great,  eager  heart '  having  sent 
him  on  one  occasion  bang  through 
the  window,  on  hearing  some  noise 
outside  that  seemed  to  require  his 
immediate  attention.  While  we 
were  thus  comfortable  together,  I 
chanced  to  look  towards  my  friend, 
and,  observing  his  head  in  a  curiously 
rigid  position,  fancied  he  must  *■  smell 


a  rat.'  Presently,  however,  his  jaws 
began  to  work,  and  his  mouth  to 
foam,  and  he  fell  over  on  his  back, 
writhing  in  shocking  convulsions. 
Not  without  cause,  it  now  seemed, 
was  my  dread  of  the  previous  day's 
feeling  of  too  buoyant  happiness, 
when  out  on  our  walk  together. 

He  grew  quieter,  but  I  did  not 
care  that  he  should  remain  in  my 
room,  as  the  sight  of  him  would 
disturb  my  working.  So  I  got  a 
comfortable  comer  prepared  for 
him  by  the  fire  'ben  the  house,' 
a  deer-skin  to  lie  on,  and  an  old 
coat  of  Bonny  Jean's  husband's  to 
cover  him.  And  I  was  out  and  in 
to  him  all  day.  Unsteady  though 
he  was  on  his  hinder  limbs,  as  if 
they  were  slightly  paralysed,  he 
would  still  try  to  jump  up  on  me 
when  I  entered.  And  much  did  he 
like,  as  I  sat  beside  him  on  a  stool, 
to  feel  my  hand  drawn  gently  back 
again  and  again  over  his  head.  He 
would  then  close  his  eyes,  and  press 
his  head  to  my  hand,  as  if  I  relieved 
a  weary  pain.  And  when  I  stopped, 
he  opened  his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
gratitude.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  finished  some  grouse-bones  I 
brought  him,  in  the  course  of  my 
dinner,  than  he  began  wheeling 
round  the  room  in  a  convulsive 
way,  and  then  darted  off  along  the 
passage  to  my  sitting-room.  But 
he  had  only  got  to  the  deer-skin 
outside  the  door  when  he  fell  down 
in  another  fit.  With  the  instinct 
of  a  mother.  Bonny  Jean's  first  act 
was  to  snatch  up  her  youngest  child 
in  her  arms,  and  then  run  and  lock 
the  outer  door,  in  case  of  any  of  the 
three  others,  respectively  four,  five, 
and  six  years  old,  coming  in  from  the 
hill  where  they  were  herding,  and  so 
running  chance  to  get  bitten.  And, 
being  unable  to  do  the  poor  beast 
any  good,  we  then  shut  the  kitchen 
door  to  avoid  the  painful  sight  of 
his  struggles,  though  we  could  not 
shut  our  ears  to  his  short,  sharp 
barks  of  agony. 

When  he  was  quiet  again,  we 
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found  he  had  gone  into  mj  sitting- 
room,  and  laid  himself  down  on  his 
accustomed  deer-skin  at  the  foot  of 
.my  chair.  He  seemed  exhausted, 
hut  rose  when  I  called  to  him. 
After  a  few  minutes,  however,  he 
began  running  about  so  wildly,  with 
his  mouth  and  head  all  covered 
with  foam,  that  we  resolved  to  get 
him  down,  if  possible,  to  the  bam, 
and  there  shut  him  up.  Bonny 
Jean  lit  a  lantern,  as  the  night 
was  dark,  and  the  bam  at  some 
little  distance  down  the  brae.  Oscar, 
however,  obstinately  refused  to  fol- 
low her,  and  continued  snapping 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  So  she 
called  to  me,  who  was  trying  to  re- 
sume my  interrupted  dinner.  A 
little  tartan  shawl  was  on  her  head, 
pinned  under  her  dimpled  chin, 
at  once  the  warmest  and  most 
becoming  kind  of  feminine  head- 
gear ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
Bembrandtesque  picture  she  was, 
with  the  lantern  in  her  hand. 
Immediately,  when  Oscar  saw  me, 
he  followed,  but  leaping  upon  me 
with  his  foaming  mouth  and  snap- 
ping jaws.  When  I  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  him  in,  after 
having  with  Bonny  Jean's  assist- 
ance (for  women  are  often  examples 
to  men  in  courage)  made  him  com- 
fortable with  a  deer-skin  and  plenty 
of  straw,  I  confess  that  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfac- 
tion that  I  found  myself  skinwhole. 
Coming  out  of  the  bam,  we  were 
hailed  by  a  man's  voice  from  the 
darkness  below  us.  It  was  the 
Fear-bhuidh  (the  Yellow  Man), 
Bonny  Jean's  husband  —  for,  so 
many  being  of  the  same  clan-sur- 
name in  the  Highlands,  almost 
every  one  has  a  nickname — ^it  was 
the  Fear-bhuidh  on  his  way  up  to 
the  hut,  coming  home  from  the  Fo- 
r  est  with  Diarmid,  and  wondering 
wl[xat  was  ado.  Little  hope  could 
even  his  experience  give  of  Oscar's 
reo  every  after  such  fits.  And  when 
we  returned  to  the  hut,  finding  it 
impossible  to   finish  my  dinner,  I 


cried  hen  to  Bonny  Jean,  '  Tha  mi 
abradh,  thoir  eir  falbh  na  rudan  sio, 
ma  se  do  thoil  e ' — (*  I  am  saymg, 
clear  away  the  things,  if  it  is  thy 
pleasure '). 

The  history  of  the  relations  of 
Man  and  the  Lower  Animals — ^I 
thought,  as  I  took  my  now  soli- 
tary waJks  through  the  Forest  to 
the  mountain-summits  from  which  I 
beheld  the  sunsets — ^that  is  a  history 
still  to  be  written,  and  worth  writ- 
ing. These  relations  would  be 
treated  of  under  the  natural  divi- 
sions formed  by  the  three  great 
Cycles  which  must,  I  think,  be 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  Man. 
These,  as  I  have  elsewhere  more 
fully  pointed  out,  are,  first,  the  pa- 
laeolithic Ages  of  the  Cycle  of  Ani- 
mality;  secondly,  the  New- Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages  of  the  Great 
Transitional  Cycle  that  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  oldest  organised 
states  and  religions;  and,  thirdly, 
the  Ages,  since  then,  of  the  Cycle 
of  Humanity. 

Now,  in  the  first  of  these  Cycles, 
we  should  see  Man  as  the  pigmy 
contemporary  of  the  gigantic  Ani- 
mals of  the  quaternary  flEkuna— 
mammoths,  elephants,  and  rhinoce- 
rases ;  bisons,  deer,  and  horses ; 
hyeenas,  lions,  and  tigers,  all  larger 
and  more  terrifying  than  their  mo- 
dem congeners ;  we  should  see  how 
the  fear  of  these  immense  and  ter- 
rible creatures  forced  him  to  unite 
with  his  fellows,  and  stimalated 
him  to  the  inventions  which  gave 
him  the  first  artificial  weapons; 
and  finally,  when  great  physical 
changes  led  to  the  weakening  or 
thinning  out  of  these  monsters,  we 
should  see  him  taking  courage 
against  them,  glorying  in  their 
extinction  as  if  he  were  the  sole 
author  of  it,  and  eating  the  tyrants 
he  had  once  adored  as  gods.  Tlie 
Second  Cycle — that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tongues  which  are  the 
roots  of  the  languages  of  the  higber 
civilisations — saw  nobler  relations 
established  between  Man  and  some, 
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at  leasts  of  bis  Elder  Biethren.  For 
it  is  totthis  Gjcle  that  we  mast  traoe 
back  tlxe  domestaoation  of,  at  least, 
the  Ox,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Goat,  the 
Pig,  the  Horse,  and  the  Dog,  of  all  of 
which  bones  are  found  in  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  among 
domestic  relics  of  the  Neolithic  Age.' 
And  in  the  Third  Cycle — that  which 
commenced  with  the  formation  of 
the  civilised  states  of  the  Indus-, 
the  Euphrates-,  and  the  Nile-val- 
lejs,  and  to  which  our  present  Age 
belongs — Man's  distinctivelj  human 
power  over  the  Lower  Animals  is 
extended  in  the  domestication  of 
such  other  quadrupeds  as  the  Camel 
and  the  Elephant,  and  of  nine  or 
ten  species  of  birds,  of  which  no 
species  would  seem  to  have  been 
domesticated  in  the  Second  Cycle  ;^ 
victories  of  domestication  that  cer- 
tainly witness  to  prodigious  auda- 
city combined  with  sympathy,  and 
will,  we  may  hope,  be  yet  so  further 
enlarged  as  entirely  to  abolish  the 
barbiuian  relations  of  cowardly  war- 
fare at  present  subsisting  bet'v^een 
him  and  the  vast  majority  even  of 
those  Lower  Animals  which  might 
be  either  useful  or  delightful  Mends. 

But,  interesting  as  it  might  be, 
we  should  have,  in  the  history  of 
such  external  relations,  but  the  least 
interesting  half  of  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals.  The  history  of  the 
effects,  on  the  Lower  Animals,  of 
their  contact  with  Man  will  have  to 
be  complemented  by  the  history  of 
the  subjective  effects,  on  Man,  of 
his  contact  with  the  Lower  Ani- 
mals. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that,  for  the  un- 
numbered palsDolithic  millenniums 
of  the  First  Cycle  of  his  history, 
Man,  armed,  or  even  not  yet  armed, 
with  but  the  rudest  flint  weapons, 
was  the  pigmy  contemporary  of 
ferocious  monsters,  certainly  not  yet 


conceived  to  be  2km;er  Animals;  and 
knowing  that,  as  no  force  is  lost,  but 
has  its  effect  throughout  all  space, 
so,  no  impression  is  lost,  but  has  its 
effect  through  all  time ;  must  we  not 
find  the  true  origin  of  all  popular 
tales  of  '  chimeeras  dire,'  and  con- 
querors of  them,  in  the  actual  early 
Animal- caused  terrors  of  our  race, 
and  Animal-conquests  of  its  heroes, 
and  so  regard  the  monsters  and 
Dragon-conflicts  of  such  tales,  not 
as  mere  foolish  fancies,  but  as  trans- 
formations of  actual  early  experi- 
ences ?  The  Second  Cycle  of  Man's 
history,  that  of  the  New-Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages,  was  distin- 
gpushed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  those 
immense  achievements  of  courage,  of 
patience,  of  kindliness,  and  of  mind, 
the  reduction  from  their  aboriginal 
wild,  to  their  present  domestic  state, 
of  the  ordinary  &rmyard  Animals, 
except  fowls.  And  if  we  consider 
the  profound  sympathy  that  must 
have  been  needed  for  such  domesti- 
cation— ^for  it  is  impossible  effec- 
tually to  command  without  under- 
standing, and  impossible  thoroughly 
to  understand  without  sympathising 
— we  shall  not,  I  think,  as  too 
commonly  at  present,  attribute  to  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  the  ori- 
gin of  that  sympathy  with  Animal 
Life  which  certsonly  coexists  with, 
and  is  kept  up  by,  it ;  but — finding 
here  another  illustration  of  Verg- 
niaud's  fine  saying,  '  Great  thoughts 
come  from  ihe  heart' — we  shall 
rather  attribute  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  to  that 
sympathy  with  Animal  Life  acquired 
in  the  Second  Cycle  of  Man's  his- 
tory, and  manifested  in  its  noble 
domestications.  And  is  not  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Animal-worship,  worked 
more  especially  into  the  Egyptian 
religion,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
much  of  the  Mythology,  of  part  even 
of  the  scientific  Nomenclature,  and 


*  See  Rtttineyer,  Die  Fauna  der  PfaUbauten, 

*  Compaie  Crawford,  On  the  Influence  of  Domestic  Animals  on  the  Progress  of  CiviUsa- 
ti<m  {Birds),   Report  of  the  BrUish  Association,  i86a    Transactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  155. 
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of  man^  of  the  expressions  of  the 
symbobc  Art  of  that  Third  Cycle 
which  began  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  ancient  Indian,  Babylonian,  and 
Egyptian  civilisations,  with  far 
greater  probability  to  bo  found  in 
the  Animal-inspired  fear  inherited 
more  particularly  from,  the  First, 
and  sympathy  inherited  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  Second,  Cycle, 
than  in  such  a  cause  as  that  con- 
sidered adequate  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer — the  transference  to  ani- 
mals of  the  veneration  paid  to  an- 
cestors, in  consequence  of  having 
given  to  these  ancestors  animal- 
nicknames,  of  having  forgotten  this, 
and  so,  instead  of  the  ancestor,  wor- 
shipping the  name  retransferred  to 
the  animal  f '"^ 

But  a  complete  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals  would  have  yet  a  third 
part';  one  in  which  the  causes 
would  be  treated  of  which  have,  in 
the  Past,  and  may,  in  the  Future, 
influence  the  relations  between  Man 
and  the  Lower  Animals,  and  that, 
both  with  regard  to  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  one,  and  the  civilisation 
of  the  other.  And  in  modifying, 
in  revolutionising,  the  present  bar- 
barous relations  between  Man  and 
the  Lower  Animals  in  Christian 
countries,  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  feelings  of  the  two 
great  primitive  branches  of  our 
Aryan  race,  the  Indians  and  the 
Persians,  with  regard  to  Animals, 
expressed,  not  in  their  laws  only, 
but  in  their  customs,  and  in 
their  literature,  will  certainly  have 
a  special  influence.  In  the  great 
epics  of  each,  the  Ea/mayana,  of 
Valmiki,  and  the  SJuth'Ndmehy  of 
Firdausi,  Animals  figure  as  the 
friends  and  allies  of  Man.  Nor  is 
the  aid  given  by  the  army  of  Apes 
and  their  king  Hanoiunan  to  Rama, 
and  the  hke  aid  given  t<o  Riistam 
by  his  good  horse  Reksh,  and  the 
friendly  Animals,  a  mere  fancy.    It 


is  but  the  poetic  form  of  hifiiorical 
fact.  The  winning  of  the  allianoe  of 
the  Lower  Animals  was  the  first  step 
in  Man's  career  of  conquest.  With- 
out  their  aid,  Man  could  never  have 
achieved  the  higher  victories  of 
higher  Civilisation.  The  Edmayantt 
ends  with  the  embrace — ^before  both 
armies,  and  in  the  presence  both 
of  men  and  gods — the  embrace  bj 
the  divine  hero  Kama  of  the  ape 
Hanouman.  And  symbol  and  pro^ 
phecy,  at  once,  I  believe  this  to  be. 
These  speculations,  however,  were 
not  so  absorbing  as  to  withhold  me 
firom  making  every  possible  enquirr 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  life  of 
the  beloved  animal  that  had  beeu 
the  immediate  occasion  of  them. 
*  La  flnich  !'  (*  A  wet  day  ! ')  said  I, 
as  next  afternoon  I  entered  a  cottage 
where  I  thought  that  I  might  bear 
of  something  to  Oscar's  advantage. 
I  found  only  the  old  woman  at  home 
— a  fine,  comely  old  woman  she  is 
— with  her  youngest  son,  the  guide, 
who  so  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
th6  other  day  in  attempting  to  swim 
his  horse  across  one  of  the  swollen 
torrents.  But  I  got  out  of  her  that 
the  Fear-an-tighe,  the  man  of  the 
house,  had  still  some  grains  left 
of  a  wonderful  black  powder,  a 
kill-or-cure  drug,  that  had  been 
made  up  years  ago  by   a  former 

minister  of  Glen ,  over  the  hill ; 

a  minister  who  had  had  much  less 
skill  in  the  cure  of  men's  souls,  or 
indeed  in  keeping  his  own  soul  from 
the  Enemy,  than  in  the  cure  of  the 
bodies  of  dogi^,  horses,  and  cows. 
What  remained  of  the  magical 
powder  of  this  'deil's  buckle'  of 
a  minister,  I  ultimately  procured, 
had  it  made  into  a  ball  with  batten 
and  administered  to  Oscar — I  mv- 
self  not  caring,  except  he  refused  it 
from  anyone  else,  to  give  it  him,  in 
case  it  should  kill,  instead  of  cme. 
And  so,  with  some  hope  now  that 
he  might  again  lie  at  my  feet  by  the 
fire,  or  follow  me  in  my  wanderings 


*  See  EsMj/t,  Sctentific,  PolUicai,  and  Specuhtiw,  vol.  iii. 
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on  the  hill,  I  had  more  pleasnre  ia 
recalling  the  noble  traits  of  his 
character.  For  just  as,  according 
to  many  travellers,  some  small 
communities  live  in  a  harmony  and 
moral  order  unknown  as  yet  on 
a  lai^r  scale ;  so,  in  snch  an 
animal  as  this  collie,  one  may  find 
a  combination  of  intelligence,  of 
affection,  and  of  courage,  making  of 
him  a  more  noble  character  in  his 
sphere,  and  a  being  more  loveable 
as  a  friend,  than  many  a  human 
acquaintance. 

How  finely  did  his  character 
come  out  in  his  conflicts  with 
Crop,  the  big,  surly,  overfed,  black, 
bolljing  beast,  twice  his  size,  the 
innkeeper's  dog  !  They  were  mu- 
tually repelling  natures  —  Oscar, 
genial,  sympathetic,  and  affection- 
ate; unable  to  witness  any  display 
of  human  emotion — a  Highland 
cheer,  for  instance,  or  an  affectionate 
embrace — without  actively  partici- 
pating in  it,  leaping  up  on  me,  and, 
as  he  stood  with  his  paws  on  my 
breast,  looking  as  if  in  positive 
pain  from  inability  to  give  words  to 
his  feelings.  Well  might  that  most 
ancient  of  beliefs  arise,  that  Animals 
bave  human  souls,  but  dumb,  and 
often  painfully  feeling  their  dumb- 
ness. Crop,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  evidently  a  beast  who  thought 
geniality,  sympathy,  and  affection 
all  *  rot.*  Naturally,  then,  the  very 
sight  of  Oscar,  on  my  rare  visits  to 
the  village,  gave  him  a  sensation  of 
disgust  ;  woke  him  up  at  once, 
sleeping  dog  as  he  may  have 
seemed ;  and,  without  any  of  the 
usual  diplomatic  preliminaries  of 
snuffing  and  sniffing,  cocked  legs, 
growling,  and  earth  scratching,  sent 
him  with  an  instant  rush  at  poor 
Oscar's  throat.  For  fair  play's 
sake,  I  have  had  to  beat  the  brute 
off*;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
as  I  met  his  eye,  the  motives  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  thought  of  the 
luxury  of  a  bite  at  my  untrousered 
leg,  and  in  the  thought  of  the  pain 
that  might  be  inflicted  by  my  stick, 


seemed  very  equally  balanced.  But 
every  worrying  Oscar  had,  made 
him,  with  true  thoroughbred  pluck, 
more  courageous  in  meeting  his 
enemy  the  next  time.  Latterly,  in- 
deed, it  was  he  who  was  the  chal- 
lenger, beginning  to  bark,  and  run 
briskly  about  with  erect  tail,  when- 
ever we  came  near  Crop's  house- 
door.  And  doubtless,  apart  from  the 
memory  of  personeJ  injuries,  Oscar 
hsAsLinoral  aversion  to  Crop's  nature 
as  intense  as  Crop  had  to  Oscar's. 

Highly  interesting  would  be  the 
enquiry — and  it  would  evidently 
belong  to  that  third  part  above  de- 
fined, of  a  history  of  the  relations 
between  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals 
— the  enquiry  as  to  how  it  came 
that  that  new  Western  religion, 
which  orig^ated  i  ,800  years  ago,  did 
not,  like  most  of  the  other  great  Ori- 
ent-sprung religions,  concern  itself 
to  promulgate  any  law  of  kindness 
to  the  Lower  Animals,  and  has  hence 
perhaps  tended  to  make  men  either 
positively  inimical  to  them,  or,  at 
least,  indifferent  to  their  sufferingrs. 
But,  foregoing  here  such  an  enquiry, 
we  may  remark  that  it  is  to  the 
teaching  of  this  religion  that  is 
chiefly  due  the  vulgar  horror  of  the 
modem  scientific  doctrine  of  the 
physical  kinship  of  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals.  And  yet  it  is  but 
fair  to  confess  that  repugnance  to 
this  doctrine  may  have,  in  part,  a 
not  unreasonable  justification.  For, 
in  insisting  on  the  physical  kinship  of 
Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,  hardly 
any  scientific  writer  defines  with  due 
clearness  and  force  that  immense 
difference  justly,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  vagueljr,  felt  to  exist  be- 
tween Man  and  his  Elder  Brethren, 
offspring,  though  they  be,  of  the 
common  Earth-mother ;  a  difference 
which,  notwithstanding  their  physi- 
cal kinship,  separates  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals  by  a  distinction  of 
degree,  amounting  to  one  of  kind ; 
that  difference  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  Man  alone  generalises 
his  impressions,  and  utters  words ; 
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alone,  therefore,  inHerits,  adds  to, 
and  transmits  tradition ;  alone^  has 
the  capacity  of  forming,  and,  in  the 
higher  stages  at  least  of  his  develop- 
ment, the  need  of  breathing  an  ideal, 
as  well  as  a  physical  atmosphere ; 
alone,  therefore,  has  a  subjective 
history ;  and  is  alone  capable  of 
Progress. 

But  one  result  of  that  Progress 
is  mntnal  understanding;  hence 
mutual  love,  and  harmonious  co- 
existence. And  thus,  with  no  loss 
of  the  divine  dignity  of  Manhood, 
but  with,  on  the  contrary,  an  im- 
mense increase  of  it,  through  the 
increase  of  that  power  founded  on 
historically  treasured  knowledge, 
and  of  further  knowledge  brought 
within  reach  through  historically 
progressive  sympathy,  will  the  two 
kingdoms,  the  two  worlds,  of  Ani- 
mality  and  of  Humanity  come,  at 
length,  into  nobler  relations  ilian 
are  as  yet,  perhaps,  conceivable. 

m 

Xdsf  ning  the  doors  an'  vinnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  owrie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  vha  bide  this  brattle 

0'  winter  war, 
And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle 

Beneath  a  scar. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee? 
Where  wilt  thou  oow'r  thy  chittering  wing. 

An'  close  thy  'ee  ? 
BxTRirs. 

Not  only  are  the  hills,  but  the 
glen  is  thickly  covered  with  snow. 
The  new  moon  has  just  set  behind 
the  hUl,  on  the  side  of  which  the 
hut  is  indistinguishable  but  for  the 
light  in  one  little  window.  The 
stars  shine  brightly  through  the 
keen  and  frosty  air ;  and  the  planet 
which,  as  the  sun  set  on  this,  rose 
over  the  opposite  hill,  is  now  high 
in  the  blue  heavens,  and  shining 
with  the  efiulgence  almost  of  a  moon. 
Frequent  meteors  are  shooting, with 
long  trains  of  light,  down  from 
the    starry   sphere.       And  one    is 


only  made  the  more  aware  of  the 
deep  stillness  by  the  swift  msh  of 
the  as  yet  but  half-icebound  river 
in  the  glen  below,  and — what  a 
week  ago  kept  us  on  the  alert  for 
the  safety  of  the  still  outstanding 
com — the  melancholy  roar  of  tlie 
stags  in  the  Forest. 

Returning  from  a  late  afler-dinner 
stroll  in  which,  not  a  hundred  yards 
above  the  hut,  I  had  come  suddenly 
on  a  magnificent  royal-antlered 
stag  who,  seeing  I  was  unarmed, 
had  stood  calmly  agaze  till  Oscar— 
thanks  to  the  wicked  minister's 
magical  drug,  now  himself  agaiD— 
sprang  forward ;  and  entering  the 
hut,  I  accept  Bonny  Jean's  kindly 
invitation  to  *  come  ben  and  warn 
myself^'  before  going  to  my  own 
rooms  in  the  other  end.  Sitting 
down  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire, 
I  had  the  Fear-bhuidh  ('Yellow 
Man'),  as  well  formed  and  fea- 
tured as  his  true  good- wife,  on  one 
side;  Bonny  Jean  on  the  other, 
seated  lowly  on  a  stool,  and  eveiy 
now  and  then  blowing  the  peats 
and  birch  logs  into  a  blaze ;  and  he^ 
tween  her  and  me,  Oscar — the  grey 
kitten,  now  where  she  knows  she  is 
safe,  playing  audaciously  with  his 
tail — Oscar  lying  with  his  nose 
poked  out  so  far  on  the  hearth  that 
a  burning  peat  at  last  falls  on  it, 
whereupon  he  retires  to  his  &vonrite 
nook  between  the  hearth  and  the 
cradle  in  the  comer. 

Bound  from  this  sacred,  'bieldest' 
comer  we  may  take  an  inventoiy  of 
the  kitchen  of  a  Highland  hut  A 
table,  and  what  they  call  a  dresser, 
a  piece  of  furniture  that  holds  the 
spoons  and  dishes  &c.,  and  part  of 
which,  when  taken  out,  serres  as 
the  baking-board,  occupies  the  side 
opposite  the  window.  The  adjoining 
side,  opposite  the  fire,  has  a  bed  cod« 
cealed  behind  its  dark  panels;  at 
one  end  of  it,  the  door  into  the 
'  seillar '  or  closet,  from  which  one 
ascends  to  the  '  lobhta,'  the  lofi,  or. 
as  I  call  it,  the  rats'  ball-room ;  and 
at  the  other  end,  the  door  into  the 
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stone-payed  passage  which  leads 
past  the  outer  door  to  the  two 
rooms  I  occupy.  The  next  is  the 
window-side  with  another  large 
table,  and  the  '  deas,'  a  sort  of  so&, 
or  wooden  bench  with  a  back,  and 
the  body  of  which  serves  as  a  long 
chest.  So,  we  come  round  again  to 
the  fireside,  and  the  g^eat  chimney 
with  its  irons  for  suspending  in  turn 
the  sole  utensils  of  brewing,  boiling, 
and  baking — ^the  kettle,  the  pot,  and 
the  girdle.  And,  looking  up  to  the 
smoke-blackened  beams  over  the 
stone  floor,  we  find  that,  last  of  all, 
though  not  least,  we  have  to  add  to 
our  inventory,  a  deerstalker's  rifle, 
and  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece. 
All  is  couthie,  snug,  and  comfort- 
able within,  and  one  is  only  dis- 
tnrbed  with  the  thought  of  those — 
whether  man  or  beast — who  may 
be  shelterless  without. 

*  Now  is  the  time  for  "  sgeula- 
chan," '  said  I. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
the  "Witch-Leddy  of  Kildrum- 
mie  ?  "  '  said  Bonny  Jean. 

*  No,'  said  I.  *  But  I  should  like 
to  hear  it.  For  that  was  the  Castle 
of  the  old  Celtic  Earls  of  Mar,  who 
were  the  maternal  ancestors  of 
Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
E[ings ;  and  it  was  held  by  his  grand- 
mother, the  Queen  of  Kobert  the 
Bruce,  against  Edward  I.  of  Eng. 
land.' 

'Aweel,'  said  Bonny  Jean,  *I 
never  heard  the  name  of  this  Witch- 
Leddy.  But  I  dinna  think  it  was 
sae  far  back.  Tell  the  story,  gude* 
man!  ' 

'Weel,'  said  the  Fear-an-tighe, 
'  she  had  a  servant-man  who  com- 
plained to  a  fellow-servant  that  he 
had  to  work  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  that  he  could  stand  it  no  lon- 
ger, and  that  he  must  leave.' 

*  *'  And  how  is  that  ?  "  said  his 
fellow. 

*"Ou!"  said  the  man,  "the 
Leddy  comes  to  my  bedside  every 
night,  and  passes  a  horse-bridle 
over  me  when  I  am  asleep,   and 


turns  me  into  a  horse,  and  rides 
me  across  the  hills  to  a  meeting  of 
Witches  on  the  muir  above  Aboyne, 
and  then  rides  me  back,  and  when 
she  takes  off  the  bridle,  I  am  lying 
in  my  bed  again." 

*"Will  you  let  me  lie  in  your 
bed  to-night  ? "  said  his  fellow- 
servant,  "  and  you  can  lie  in  mine." 

'  It  was  willingly  he  agreed.  So 
in  came  the  Leddy  at  night  as  before^ 
and  did  not  observe  that  it  was 
another  man,  but  passed  the  bridle 
over  him,  and  rode  him  away  to 
the  gathering  of  Witches.  But  he 
was  a  wily  fellow  as  well  as  a  bold. 
And  when  they  got  to  the  muir,  and 
she  tied  him  to  a  tree,  he  managed 
to  get  the  bridle  off  his  head,  and 
so  became  a  man  again,  and  saw 
and  heard  all  the  ongoings  of  the 
Witches.  And  when  it  was  all 
over,  and  the  Leddy  came  to  the 
tree  to  mount  him  again,  he  took 
the  bridle,  and  passed  it  over  her, 
and  she  became  a  mare,  and  well 
you  may  believe  that  he  did  not 
spare  her  as  he  rode  her  home. 
But  before  he  put  her  in  the  stable 
and  took  the  bridle  off  her,  he  took 
her  to  the  smiddy,  and  had  her 
shod*  And  ever  after,  she  wore  gloyes 
on  her  hands,  when  she  came  to  her 
right  shape  again,  to  hide  the  marks 
of  the  horseshoeing.  But  the  ser- 
vant-man had  to  leave  the  country, ' 
for  the  lairds  had  the  law  in  their 
ain  hands  in  thae  days.' 

Then  there  followed  many  shorter 
stories  of  ravens,  of  deer,  and  of 
eagles.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
one  as  an  illustration.  One  day,  a 
hind  was  seen  with  an  eagle  on  her 
back.  The  eagles  commonly  enough 
carry  away  the  fawns;  but  the 
hinds,  or  stags,  they  attack  only 
when  wounded.  This  probably 
wounded  hind  was,  however,  so 
roused  by  the  agony  of  the  eagle's 
claws  and  beak,  tluit,  with  sharp 
cries,  she  ran  maddened  through 
the  Forest,  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
winged  demon  that  clung  to  her,  by 
rushing  through  where  the  trees 
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were  thickesfc.  This  became  so  un- 
pleasant to  the  eagle,  that  he  got  as 
anxious  to  get  awaj  from  the  hind 
as  she  was  to  be  free  of  him.  But^ 
once  fixed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  out  his  claws.  One  log,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  get  free,  and 
with  this  he  clutched  the  trunk  of 
a  pine.  It  was  then  '  pull  devil,  pull 
tailor.'  But  the  hind  had  the  best 
of  it.  For  the  eagle  was  torn  in 
two;  one  half  remaining  in  the 
tree,  and  the  hind  going  off  with 
the  other.  '  Si  non  e  vero,  e  ben 
trovato.'  But  it  was  the  stories 
of  Animal-transformations  that  most 
interested  me. 

*Ye  ken  Glen  Isla?'  said  the 
Fear-bhnidh  to  me. 

'  Well,'  said  I ;  *  and  the  Forest 
of  the  Tulchan.  I  was  belated 
there  once,  and  slept  a  night  in 
it.' 

'  Aweel,'  said  he,  '  opposite  the 
Tulchan,  in  the  most  outlying  part, 
there  used  to  be  a  bothie  before  it 
was  all  turned  into  forest.  And 
the  Shepherd  there,  when  he  had 
got  in  one  night,  after  seeking  some 
sheep  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
snow,  and  as  he  was  lying  in  bed 
with  his  dogs,  saw  a  grouse  come 
in  all  wet,  and  go  up  to  the  fire, 
and  dry  herself.  But  she  seemed 
to  grove  bigger  and  bigger,  and  at 
last  she  turned  into  a  woman.' 

*  Well,  that  must  have  been  rather 
pleasant,'  said  I. 

'  Ah !  but  ye'll  hear,'  said  Bonny 
Jean.  *  It  was  an  auld  love  that 
had  an  ill-will  to  him.' 

*  Aweel,'  said  the  Fear-an-tighe, 
'  she  thought  she  had  got  him  safe 
in  that  outlying  place ;  but  she 
hadna  bargained  on  the  dogs  being 
in  the  bed  with  him.  So  she  took 
two  long  hairs  from  her  head,  and 
asked  him  to  tie  the  one  end  to  the 
joists,  and  the  other  round  the 
necks  of  the  dogs.  He  tied  the  one 
end  to  the  joists,  but  he  only  made 
believe  to  tie  the  other  to  the  dogs. 
So,  thinkbg  she  was  safe  from  them, 
she  sprang  upon  him,  and  would 


have  torn  him  in  pieces,  but  the 
dogs  got  at  her.' 

*And  then,'  eagerly  interropted 
Bonny  Jean,  *  she  cried,  **  Tighten 
hair,  tighten  I  " ' 

*Ay,'  said  the  Fear-bhuidh,  *but 
he  had  taken  care  of  her,  and  the  hair 
wasna  round  the  dogs'  necks.  So 
she  had  to  leave  him.  And  the  docfs 
went  after  her  down  the  waterside, 
tearing  at  her  till  she  killed  one 
of  them,  and  sorely  wounded  the 
other.' 

'  But  they  had  torn  away  one  of 
her  breasts ! '  exclaimed  Bonny  Jean, 
with  horror. 

*And  when  the  Shepherd  went 
down  the  glen  the  next  day  to  bis 
wife,'  continued  the  Fear-an-tigbe, 
'  she  told  him  of  a  woman  she  had 
been  to  see,  who  was  very  ill,  and 
who  must  get  some  food  out  of  his 
hand,  or  she  would  die.' 

'  It  wouldna  signify  what  it  might 
be,'  again  interrupted  Bonny  Jean ; 
*  if  it  were  only  out  of  his  hand,  she 
would  be  well  again.' 

*  Ay,'  continued  the  Fear-bhnidh, 
'but  he  took  his  own  time  about 
going ;  and,  if  I  had  been  in  his 
shoes,  it  wad  hae  been  lang  enench 
afore  I  haed  gane.' 

'  And  what  would  ye  hae  done  r ' 
said  Bonny  Jean  to  me. 

'  I  would  not  have  rested  till  I 
had  seen  her  whole  again;  for  it 
was  love  that  was  at  the  root  of  her 
hatred.' 

I  do  not  know  if  such  witchciafit- 
stories  will  much  interest  my  read- 
ers, and  shall  give  no  more  of 
them.  Doubtless  read,  instead  of 
heard  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  above,  they  would  not  have  io* 
terested  myself  so  much.  And  yet 
I  do  think  they  have  a  manifold  in- 
terest. If  we  consider  such  stones 
in  reference  to  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  Man  and  the  Lower  Ani- 
mals, we  shall  see  how  deep  and 
far-spreading  are  their  roots. 

In  the  Science  of  Human  Histoij 
nothing  is  trifling  when  one  sees  it 
linked  with  infinite  antecedents  and 
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coexistents.  It  is  sach  infinite 
linkedness  that  Science  enables  one 
to  see.  And  though  the  analysis  that 
discovers  sach  Unkedness  maj  be 
dry ;  in  the  synthesis  which  grasps 
it  all  as  a  whole,  as  a  continuous, 
ever-identical,  yet  ever-multiform 
life,  we  have  the  highest,  because 
the  truest,  poetry.  And  just  as 
Natural  Science  has  revealed,  in 
the  night-sky's  golden  cressets,  facts 
which  make  them  infinitely  more 
fitted  to  touch  with  high  poetic 
emotion  than  when  they  were  re- 
garded hut  as  golden  cressets  ;  so, 
the  Science  of  Human  History,  in 
revealing  the  facts  as  to  the  true 
nature  and  unreckonably  fisir-reach- 
ing  historic  relations  of  those  tales 
which  are  as  the  starry  flowers  of 
the  popular  mind,  invests  them 
only  with  a  profounder  interest  and 
a  higher  poetry. 


And  such  stories  have  an  interest 
and  a  poetry  from  yet  another  point 
of  view.  The  feeling  of  Nature 
to  which  they  witness — whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  expression  of  it — 
is  certainly  a  feeling  of  Nature's 
wonder  and  magic.  But  it  is  a 
feeling  having  its  root  in  the  con- 
ception not  of  agencies  external  to 
the  system  of  Nature  but  of  forces 
in  Nature  itself,  hidden  and  inex- 
haustible. 

Such  tales,  therefore,  I  listened 
to  as  phrases  of  that  lower  poetic 
language  which  popular  mythology, 
in  fact,  is.  And  though  the  language 
in  which  it  is  elsewhere  expressed 
may  be  higher ;  the  feeling  of  the 
magic  of  Nature,  and  of  &e  com- 
munity of  Animal  and  Human  life, 
will  hardly,  in  Christian  Europe,  at 
least,  be  found  deeper  than  it  is 
often  found  in  a  Highland  Hut. 
J.  S.  Stuabt-Glennie. 
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CHURCH  REFORM. 


WE  live  in  days  when  questions 
of  Chnrcb  Reform  are  eagerly 
discrassed  on  every  side,  and  con- 
gress and  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose are  as  familiar  to  our  ears  as 
household  words.  It  is  not  strange 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  few,  per- 
haps, are  disposed  to  regard  such 
gatherings  now-a-days  as  mere  oc- 
casions for  a  certain  amount  of  talk, 
and  leading  to  no  practical  end. 
The  Church  of  England,  it  would 
seem,  more  than  any  other  body, 
requires  such  opportunities  for  the 
expression  of  its  opinion,  and  even 
assemblies  which  'are  not  strictly 
representative  may  yet  in  a  measure 
be  considered  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  feeling  of  the  various 
sections  and  classes  which  are  at 
present  included  within  its  fold. 
They  certainly  do  so  far  more  ftiUy 
than  convocation,  where  only  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  in  very  un- 
equal proportions,  come.  Th^  do 
so  more  accurately  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  though  as  the 
voice  of  the  nation  its  sanction  is 
imperative  to  any  action  on  the 
pa^  of  a  National  Church,  consists 
of  laity  only,  and  of  laity  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  by  its  very  com- 
position is  unfitted  to  be  the  scene 
of  theological  dispute.  In  the  other 
and  less  formal  assemblies  clergy 
and  laity  can  meet  together,  and 
are  so  able  to  gauge  the  feelings 
that  exist  on  either  side,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  by  mutual  concession 
and  toleration  to  preserve  that  good 
understanding  which  is  so  essential 
to  their  common  weal.  They  are 
not,  and  they  should  not  be,  two 
hosts  regarding  each  other  with 
jealous  and  uncertain  glances,  but 
behave  as  joint  members  of  one 
g^eat  army  carrying  on  war  against 
a  common  and  a  power^l  foe. 

The  questions  that  have  to  be 
settled  by  them  now  are  not  Hat 
to  seek;    they  are  working  very 


near  the  surface,  and  can  be  dis- 
cerned by  all.  Is  the  Church  pre- 
pared to  undergo  another  refor- 
mation to  bring  it  into  unison  with 
the  needs  of  this  nineteenth  centniy 
— a  reformation  of  which  we  may 
almost  say,  in  the  memorable  words 
of  Stafford,  *  My  lord,  it  must  be 
thorough'?  If  so,  by  what  m- 
strument  and  in  what  direction  is 
it  to  be  reformed  ?  And  is  it  still  to 
cherish  the  fond  hope — which  wonid 
seem  to  be  almost  gone — of  once 
more  comprising  within  its  limits 
those  who  at  different  times  have 
left  its  fold,  and  too  often  taken 
with  them  a  vigour  and  a  life 
much  wanting  in  those  they  left 
behind  P  If  this  be  impossible,  how 
is  it  to  rouse  into  more  actiTe 
life  those  who  still  count  themselves 
within  its  fold,  but  are  lukewarm 
defenders  of  its  lines,  half  hesitating 
whether  to  join  the  enemy  or  not? 
If  it  cannot  do  so,  is  it  to  be 
disestablished  and  take  its  place  as 
another  sect — a  powerful,  wealthy 
sect  indeed,  but  no  longer  in  the 
proud  position  of  a  nation's  church  ? 
And  if  so,  how  soon  ?  These  are  the 
questions  that  are  asked.  These  are 
the  questions  that  must  be  answered. 
A  firesh  interest  undoubtedly  at- 
taches to  them  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent political  events.  That  partj 
in  our  State  is  now  in  power  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
and  a  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  laity  look  as  the  Church's 
friend,  and  to  wchom  they  have  witii 
implicit  confidence  committed  its 
safety  and  defence.  How  &r  it  may 
have  been  wise  for  a  Church  to  ally 
itself  to  a  political  party  or  a  caste, 
especially  for  a  Church  Uiat  requires 
reform  to  cling  to  what  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  party  of  reaction 
and  of  rest,  I  do  not  stay  to  enquire. 
That  it  is  so  is  undoubted.  The 
proceedings  of  the  session  that  has 
just  closed  attest  it.     Of  the  prinri- 
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pal  measures  that  have  passed,  one 
affects  our  own  Church,  the  other 
the  sistep  Church  of  Scotland .  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  the 
>peech  in  which  he  moved  for  a 
Committee  on  Patronage,  spoke  of 
the  present  as  being  a  period  of 
lull— a  still  spot  in  the  heart  of  a 
furious  storm — a  breathing  space,  to 
be  wisely  used,  which  might  not 
agam  return.  Now  was  the  time, 
lie  said,  to  execute  repairs,  to  get 
rid  of  lumber,  to  trim  the  ship 
tefore  the  storm  returned  with  re- 
newed and  redoubled  force.  And 
few  indeed  will  be  found  to  deny 
tbt  something  must  be  done,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  as  to 
That  that  something  is  to  be.  The 
ifeary  Churchman,  surrounded  by 
societies  for  Church  Reform  and 
C&arch  defence  of  every  possible 
aiiape  and  hue,  was  beginning  to 
eiciaiffl-. 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ? 

vA  was  not  disposed  to  wait  much 
fanger.  But  the  hour  for  move- 
seot  bafl  come,  and  the  question  to 
consider  now  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  to  go,  and  the  prin- 
.Tple3  that  are  to  guide  our  course. 
It  is  at  least  manifest,  on  every 
sde,  that  the  Church  of  England  in 
ier  hour  of  need  is  not  to  be 
iDowed  to  perish  for  want  of  the 
Aysician's  cai'e.  The  only  diflfi- 
•ttlty  she  is  likely  to  experience  is 
hat  of  deciding  which  prescription 
0  follow.  Take  the  case  that  has 
Kt  occurred  in  the  Public  Worship 
3ill.  On  the  one  side  stood  the 
othhishops  and  bishops  of  the 
-liarch  with  anxious  countenances, 
Glaring  that  she  has  had  far  too 
auch  excitement  of  late ;  that  she 
'^  heen  too  dissipated;  that  she 
nust  really  conform  more  for  the 
Titure  to  rules  and  regulations,  and 
^  more  staid  and  steady  in  her 
teeanoup.  On  the  other  stood 
tfr.  Gladstone — ^specially  called  in 
experienced  beyond  all  men  in 
ne  maladies  of  churches,  who  knew 


the  exact  moment  when  the  life  of 
the  Irish  Church  became  hopeless, 
and  who  had  just  told  the  Church 
of  Scotland  that  she  is  taking  a 
step  rash  and  perilous  beyond 
expression,  and  he  tells  his  patient 
she  has  not  had  half  variety  enough^ 
and  that,  provided  she  likes  it,  the 
more  she  has  the  better.  And 
then  behind  them  both  was  Mr. 
Disraeli,  at  present  the  paid  physi- 
cian of  the  State,  who  was  able  to 
decide  her  choice  and  determine  the 
course  she  was  to  pursue.  And  no 
doubt  on  every  question  of  policy 
before  her  the  same  divergence  of 
opinion  will  arise  and  similar  diffi- 
culties occur.  But  there  are  some 
points  which  do  seem  settled  be- 
yond dispute,  some  questions  which 
will  now  at  all  events  have  to  be 
determined,  and  with  regard  to 
which  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied, in  order  that  they  may  be 
settled  safely  and  determined  satis- 
factorily. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  evident,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  on  every  hand, 
that  the  best  and  truest  friends  of 
the  Established  Church  are  pre- 
pared for  wide  and  sweeping 
changes,  and,  indeed,  regard  such 
changes  as  the  only  condition  of 
continued  and  healthy  life.  While 
those  who  hold  that  it  is  altogether 
beside  the  fimctions  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  choose  out  a  creed  or  a 
Church  for  those  who  are  under  its 
rule,  and  that  such  a  course,  both 
for  the  State  that  adopts  it  and 
the  Church  that  submits  to  it,  is 
unsound  in  principle  and  pernicious 
in  practice — ^while  they  are  still 
fighting  under  their  old  standard 
and  entrenched  behind  the  same 
positions,  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  those  who  main- 
tain the  contrary — the  friends  of 
Establishment — have  changed  their 
ground.  They,  or  many  of  them, 
would  at  least  concede  now  that 
the  system  to  which  they  cling  is 
not   one    that  could  be  extended 
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anj  farther  in  our  own  times, 
and  that,  indeed,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible nnder  the  circmnstances  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  ns. 
Thej  even  begin  to  see  there  is 
something  almost  incongraons  in 
the  position  which  thej  hold.  While 
they  descant  on  the  inestimable 
privileges  and  blessings  of  a  State 
Gbnrch,  many  are  anxious  to  re- 
duce the  interference  of  the  State 
in  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  it  is  supposed  to 
have  selected  and  to  be  upholding, 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits, 
and  even  then  to  regard  it  as  an 
interference  rather  than  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  and  a  right.  They 
protest  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons being  turned  into  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Synod ;  they  would  leave  all, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  follow  their 
own  convictions.  The  problem  they 
propose  to  solve  is  how  to  reconcile 
Voluntaryism  with  the  principle  of 
an  Established  Church.  This  was 
the  avowed  intent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
six  resolutions,  and  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  them  was  that  they  seemed 
to  give  the  clergy  license  within 
very  vague  limits  to  make  any  num- 
ber of  experiments  upon  their  con- 
gregations that  they  chose.  The 
only  limit  laid  down  was  that  they 
were  to  do  nothing  *  giving  evidence 
of  a  design  to  alter,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  the  spirit  or  sub- 
stance of  the  Established  Church.* . 
But  how  vague  is  this  !  The  spirit 
of  the  Church  !  We  shall  have 
to  argue  of  the  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  the  men  who  drew  up 
our  formularies,  who  have  been  for 
centuries  in  their  graves.  And  a  de- 
sign to  alter  must  be  proved !  Why, 
it  has  been  found  difficult  enough  to 
prove  offence  in  the  case  of  things 
actually  done,  and  one  of  a  thousand 
quibbles  has  been  sufficient  to  allow 
the  offender  to  escape;  but  if  we  have 
to  argue  of  the  designs  of  these  men 
we  may  at  once  abandon  the  attempt 
for  ever.  And  it  is  not  to  be  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation  1  But  when 


and  how  is  this  to  be  obtained? 
Shall  we  have  a  manifesto  from 
Greenwich  announcing  the  abolition 
of  the  Athanasian   Creed?   or  to 
what  does  it  point  ?     It  is  clear  it 
is  *a  most  vague  and  impalpable 
security,    and  we  must  remember 
that  within  these  vague  limits  Mr. 
Gladstone  threw  his  protecting  anris 
over  all  the  doubts  attaching  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rubrics  aod 
the   number    of    points    they    are 
thought    to   leave    undecided,  the 
diversities  of   local  custom  auder 
which    these    circumstances   have 
long  prevailed,  and  the  varieties  of 
opinions  and  usage  among  the  many 
thousands  of  congregations  distri- 
buted  throughout   the    land.     T*. 
homines,  iot  sententke,  tot  ecclc<''*f. 
This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  view.    Iq 
towns,   indeed,   it   might    just  be 
possible  for  such  a  system  to  be 
worked.      But   what  of  the  rural 
parishes?      What  is    to    be  done 
with    them  ?      Mr.    Gladstone,  bo 
doubt,  would  point  to  the  security 
against   unauthorised   changes  by 
the   clergy  provided    in   his   fifth 
resolution.     But    all   it  said  iras, 
they  were  not  to  be  made  against  ^ 
wishes    locally    prevalent    in    tbt- 
parish.     But  who  is  to  decide  what  I 
this  may  mean  ?    and  the  conseot  | 
of  how  many  must  be  secured  before 
a  change  can  be  made  in  accordance 
with  wishes  locally  prevalent  ?   Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  considers  tLat  in 
questions   relating   to   L'quor  U^o- 
thirds    constitute    the    representa- 
tive wisdom  of  the  parish.     Wbt-a 
the  clergyman  has  secured  the  c<»c« 
sent  of  two- thirds,  is  he  to  be  allowoJ 
to  raise  his  anchor  and  sail  wbicht:* 
he  will  ?     And  what  is  to  become  if 
the  one- third  who  are  left  behind ' 
Are  they  to  take  refuge  in  Nonconfor- 
mity, and  perhaps  build  and  enJ  tr 
a  chapel  of  their  own  ?  Why  sh^ciJ 
they,  when  the  Church  thej  have  T'» 
leave  remains  really  as  Noncoaf.):- 
mist  ns   themselves  ?     An.l  is  tLe 
Church  of  England  so  strong  tb^t 
she  can  afford  thus  to  threw  off  here 
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and  there  such  discontented  minori- 
ties ?  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  she 
cannot,  and  that  her  only-  course  of 
safety  is  to  attempt  to  maintain  that 
system  of  compromise  within  certain 
set  limits  on  which  she  was  founded 
in  the  Reformation  struggles;  with- 
in these  boundaries  allowing  to  her 
members  as  large  a  liberty  and  as 
great  a  power  of  self-government  as 
she  conveniently  can.  If  by  means 
of  some  new  representative  body 
acting  alongside  of  Parliament  she 
can  give  to  the  laity  such  voice  in 
her  arrangements  as  they  naturally 
demand ;  if  she  can  adopt  her  laws 
and  regulations  to  our  present 
wants  and  secure  that  they  be  ob- 
served; if,  without  sacrificing  essen- 
tial truth,  she  can  lay  her  founda- 
tions bread  enough  to  admit  a 
majority  of  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  then  a 
blessing  will  rest  upon  her,  and 
her  work  will  live  to  be  a  powerful 
barrier  against  infidelity  and  in- 
difference in  the  days  to  come, 
worthy,  too,  of  Him  who  was  *  the 
tnie  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  tiie  world.' 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  greater  or  less  probability 
of  such  an  issue,  nor  yet  the  time 
within  which  the  question,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  is  likely  to  be 
finally  settled.  The  various  steps 
by  which  we  have  arrived  at  our 
present  position  even  have  been 
taken  at  long  intervals.  Three 
centuries  ago,  in  our  great  Reforma- 
tion,  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  religion  was  conclusively  esta- 
blished, and  ancient  faith  was 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  modem 
reason.  A  little  later,  in  1611,  the 
soil  of  England  was  for  the  last 
time  stained  by  the  blood  of  one  who 
suffered  for  holdinga religious  creed. 
As  a  natural  consequence  sects  mul- 
tiplied and  grew,  and  men  eagerly 
asserted  the  privilege  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  State  would  continue  to 
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Bay  to  men,  on  the  one  hand,  Judge 
for  yourselves,  and  on  the  other 
compel  them  to  conform  in  appear- 
ance at  least  to  the  belief  and  |wor-' 
ship  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was 
allied?  It  was  impossible,  and 
toleration  followed  in  its  turn.  And 
so  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
removal  of  those  civil  and  political 
disabilities  which,  in  its  entirety, 
has  been  the  work  of  the  present 
century  and  our  own  time.  Each 
step  in  the  progress  has  been 
stoutly  resisted;  each  has  been 
delayed  till  the  act  of  concession  had 
almost  lost  its  grace,  and  served 
rather  to  stimulate  excitement  than 
to  promote  peace.  And  yet  from 
the  moment  that  it  was  seen  that 
the  Church,  for  her  true  strength, 
must  depend  on  moral  and  not  ex- 
ternal force — that  institutions,  how- 
ever old,  are  valued  for  what  they 
are  in  fact,  and  not  for  what  they 
have  been  made  by  Act  of  Parliap. 
ment — ^it  was  evident  that  such  must 
be  the  order  of  events. 

The  future  I  do  not  now  forecast. 
Bpccent  events,  indeed,  cannot  but 
have  filled  the  friends  of  Church 
Establishments  with  grave  alarm. 
It  is,  certainly,  the  custom,  when- 
ever the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
is  quoted,  loudly  to  declare  that  in 
that  case  we  acted  under  very  spe- 
cial circumstances,  and  that  no 
precedent  for  us  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly were  special;  those  cir- 
cumstances at  present  are  not  ours. 
But  then  something  highly  import- 
ant was  settled  by  our  action  in  that 
case — that  it  is  right  and  just  to 
disestablish  a  Church  of  a  minority ; 
and  the  question  whether  a  Church 
is  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority  will 
undoubtedly,  however  some  may 
grumble,  always  in  this  countiy 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If,  then,  the 
Church  be  unable  to  regain  her 
hold  upon  the  middle  classes  and 
artisans  in  towns;  if  by  her  blindness 
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she  alienafceB  the  attachment  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  the  coun- 
try ;  if  by  clinging  to  effete  dogmas 
on  the  one  hand  and  relapsing  into 
sacerdotalism  on  the  other,  she  f or« 
feits  the  respect  and  esteem  of  think- 
ing men,  can  she  be  sure  that  that 
majority  which  now  she  claims  will 
long  be  hers  ?  And  if  not,  can  she 
yiew  the  situation  without  alarm  P 
We  know,  when  we  speak  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  final 
arbiter,  how  many  whom  we  hold  in 
honour  and  regard  as 

grande  decus  columenqtie  remm 

in  the  Church  will  start  and  frown. 
We  know  how  they  talk  of  it  as 
consisting  of  Christians  and  non- 
Christians,  of  men  of  all  religions 
and  of  men  of  no  religion  at  all. 
They  say  it  is  changred  from  that 
which  once  it  was,  and  while  they 
admit  the  full  validity  of  the  acts  of 
earlier  parliaments  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge  such  power  in  the 
present.  And  yet  they  must  re- 
member these  parliaments  were 
Christian  only  so  fieur  as  atringent 
tests  could  make  them  so,  and  it 
has  beoome  the  fashion  rather  to 
doubt  the  Christianily  that  is  so 
obtained.  It  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  We  know,  too, 
how  contemptuously  they  speak 
and  think  of  the  member  for 
the  borough,  and  how  indignantly 
they  repudiate  his  vote  as  repre- 
senting them,  or  in  any  way 
authorised  to  influence  the  internal 
arrangrements  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  belong.  But  how,  let 
me  ask,  has  this  state  of  things 
come  to  pass  P  We  know  for  how 
many  centuries  the  Church  and 
its  influence  were  supreme,  how 
jealously  we  fenced  it  round  and 
guarded  it  from  every  evil  blast, 
how  long  we  enforced  the  penal 
laws  against  Nonconformity  and 
maintained  its  political  disability. 
It  was  the  seed-time  of  the  Church 
—a  seed-time  much  prolonged.    I 


do  not  say  it  did  not  sow  mncli 
good  seed  and  produce  many  gr^t 
and  pious  men,  on  whose  memories 
we  still    linger    with    affectionate 
regard.      But  I  do  say  there  ^as 
much  and  gross  neglect,  that  there 
was   apathy    and    indifference  in 
high    places    and    in    low,    that 
many  corruptions  and  abuses  crept 
in.    Down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century  at  least.  Church  preferment 
was  regarded  onl^  as  a  reward  for 
personal  or  political  connection,  as 
something  of  which  you  and  yonr 
friends  could  never  have  too  mncli. 
He  that  hath  one  good  living,  happj 
is  he;  how  much  happier  he  that 
hath    two!      And  we    are    some- 
times yet  reminded  of  the  state  of 
things  that  was  once  customary. 
Only  the  other  day  a  dergym&n 
died  who  had    held    four  Hvings 
for  over  forty  years!     But  while 
pluralists  and  non-residents  slnm- 
bered  and  slept,  while  bishops  and 
deans  and  canons  pocketed  their 
ample  incomes  and  resided  where 
thev     willed,    the     congregations 
which  should  have  gathered  in  their 
cathedrals  and  churches  were  com- 
pelled   to    turn  to  where  greater 
sympathy  and  warmth  and  a  more 
vigorous  religion  could  be   fonnd. 
In  towns   the  middle  and    lower 
classes   went    to    chapel;    in   the 
countrv,  where  there  was  no  chapel, 
they  mr  the  most  part  stayed  at 
home.    The  only  real  life  remain- 
ing in  the  Church  was  when,  here 
and  there,  some  pastor  of  greater 
power  and  larger  heart  tkm  his 
fellows  gathered  round  him  a  body 
of  fidthiul  followers,  and  that  life 
was  congregational,  not  paxochiaL 
Even  now,  when  our  Church  has 
risen  from  her  slumbers,  when  her 
officers  have  donned  their  armonr 
and  gone  forth  into  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  as  thank  Qod  they  hare, 
do  they  not  find  themselves  fettered 
and  hindered  by  the  &tal  errors  of 
other  days?      Is  it  strange  that 
those  who  were  neglected  and  fb^ 
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gotten  then  ahonld  not  altogether 
hail  with  enthnsiagm  the  a^racen- 
ing  of  the  Chnrch  now,  and  being 
possessed  of  political  power  should 
not  forget  those  who  ministered  to 
them  in  dark  times  when  others 
passed  them  by  ?  To  take  a  single 
instance,  is  it  strange  that  uie 
descendants  of  Wesley  should  not 
be  the  ardent  firiends  of  the  Churoh 
which  drove  him  from  her  fold  P 

Bat  it  is  said  again  the  State  did 
not  make  the  Church,  and  the 
State  therefore  cannot  unmake  her ; 
and,  whether  we  regard  the  Church 
in  its  wider  or  narrower  sense,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  m&nneT 
that  she  is  no  creation  of  the  State. 
Who  con  deny  that  the  one  Catholic 
and  Apostolio  Church,  the  Church 
which  Christ  and  His  followers 
founded,  the  Church  to  which  we 
belong,  rose  for  the  first  three 
centaries  without  establishment, 
and  grew  and  conquered  the  powers 
of  darkness  while  its  doctrines 
were  barely  tolerated,  or  at  best 
ignored?  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  wiser  and  better  had  she  so 
continued,  had  she  never  received 
that  fatal  gift  (whatever  it  may 
precisely  have  been) 

Which  Constantine  to  good  Sjlvester  gave, 

the  type  and  forerunner  of  all  future 
Establishments.  And  of  that  branch 
of  the  Church  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly onrs,  who  can  give  the 
date  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
established  it,  who  can  say  at  what 
precise  moment  of  our  history  it 
occurred?  Nay,  possibly  in  some 
aspects  the  Church  in  this  countiy 
is  older  than  the  State ;  and,  as 
Professor  Stabbs  has  well  observed, 
it  was  through  the  Church  that 
the  nation  first  learned  to  realise  its 
unity.'  But  none  the  less  the  State 
and  Church  entered  into  an  alliance 
here,  as  they  had  done  elsewhere, 
an  alliance  from  which  they  each 
hoped  to  derive  a  profit,  and  which 
was  perhaps  at  times  an  advantage 


to  both,  but  which  admitted  doubt- 
less of  misnnderstandingand  quarrel, 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  separation  and 
divorce.  Long  indeed  the  clergy 
supplied  the  State  with  iia  ablest 
statesmen,  [and  the  privileges  they 
then  conferred  on  tibemselves  and 
their  order  they  afterwards  fought 
stoutly  to  maintain.  In  the  strug- 
gles that  ensued  from  time  to  time 
tiiey  leaned  more  and  more  upon 
the  staff  of  the  bruised  reed  of  Borne, 
and  then  the  renovating  storm  of 
the  Beformation  swept  aoross  the 
country,  and  utterly  rained  their 
main  stay.  The  disowning  for  ever 
of  the  Papal  supremacy  was  the  one 
condition  on  which  the  alliance  be- 
tween Churoh  and  State  could  be 
maintained;  and  the  Church,  in 
submitting  to  that  decision,  in 
bringing  her  liturgies  and  her  42 
Articles  for  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  in  demand- 
ing its  renewal  when  she  reduced 
them  to  the  present  39,  and  by 
later  acts,  sufficiently  admitted  the 
right  of  the  English  people  acting 
by  their  Parliament  to  modify,  con- 
trol, and  legislate  for  it,  and  as  the 
last  resource  to  dissolve  the  allianoe 
subsisting  between  them. 

But  a  Protestant  Churoh,  in  its 
religious  character,  must^  of  all 
thii^  in  the  world,  depend  on  the 
consent  of  those  who  acknowledge 
it,  and  no  law  can  give  it  a  re- 
ligious authority  which  it  does  not 
ii^erently  possess.  As  Hooker  long 
ago  observed,  'when  all  which  the 
wisdom  of  all  sorts  (i.e.  both 
clergy  and  laity)  can  do  is  done 
for  &e  devising  of  laws  in  the 
Church,  it  is  the  general  consent 
of  all  which  giveth  them  the  form 
and  vigour  of  laws,  without  which 
they  could  be  no  more  to  us  than 
the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the 
sick.'  We  believe  religion  to  be 
true,  not  because  the  laws  compel 
us,  but  because  we  find  it  the  solace 
of  our  lives  here,  the  hope  of  the 
future  that  lies  before  us.     And 
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the  Ghnrch  whioh  woxUd  be  tlie 
symbol  of  our  national  acceptance 
of  religicu  mnst  not  depend  on  law, 
or  long  descent,  or  prestige  in  the 
past,  on  no  one  or  all  of  Siese,  but 
on  the  possession  of  snch  a  measure 
of  respect,  esteem,  and  love  from 
this  nation  as  will  uphold  it  in  its 
present  position,  and  prolong  its 
existence  to  the  future. 

Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  highest  ideal  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  Church  and 
State  is  tiiat  of  which  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  was  the  ablest  advocate  in 
modern  times,  and  into  the  advo- 
cacy of  which  he  entered  with  all 
the  vigour  of  his  ardent  mind — that 
in  which  they  are  regarded  as  iden- 
tical, with  the  same  end  and  aim 
before  them,  together  labouring  to 
advance  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
to  enable  us  to  reach  that  perfec- 
tion which  gives  life  and  force  to 
our  highest  powers,  and  brings  them 
into  their  healthiest  and  most  har- 
monious activity.  In  such  alliance 
Church  and  State  combined  would 
be  the  true  type  of  the  perfect  man, 
and  the  energies  of  each  would 
naturally  find  their  proper  sphere 
and  be  exerted  only^  in  promoting 
the  work  of  that  common  Father 
whom  C/hristians  everywhere  alike 
acknowledge.  But  how  far  from 
such  an  ideal  do  we  stand?  Can 
we,  who  see  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  tiiis  nation  out- 
side, if  not  in  antagonism  to,  oar 
national  Church,  and,  within  that 
Ghuroli,  schisms  spreading  on  every 
side  and  straining  the  ties  that  hold 
her  together  to  the  very  verge  of 
breaking,  can  we  believe  in  the 
possibiUty  of  its  realisation?  Be- 
fore we  can  do  so  in  any  degree  at 
all,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Church 
of  England  must  become  very 
different  from  what  it  now  is,  and 
must  submit  in  many  points  to  a 
very  radical  reform.  To  some  of 
these  points  I  propose  now  to  call 


attention,  in  the  belief  that  they 
must  in  another  year  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  of  all 
who  wish  the  Church  of  England 
to  remain  a  National  Church. 

And  the  first  point  which  will  be 
dealt  with  is  patronage.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
just  reported  on  it,  and  next  ses- 
sion a  measure  will  probably  be 
introduced  respecting  it.  That  re- 
port, unfortunately,  has  not  touched 
what  is  the  most  crying  evil  in  the 
matter,  or  rather  it  has  touched  it 
and  cdlowed  it  to  remain.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  twice  to  slay  the  slain, 
and  I  presume  no  one  will  now  be 
found  to  defend  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase  of  livings,  or  would,  if  an 
equitable  scheme  be  brought  for- 
ward, be  inclined  to  oppose  (to  use 
Mr.  Blight's  happy  phrase  in  bis 
speech  at  Birmingham)  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  in  the  Church.  It 
was  the  diflBculty,  no  doabt,  of  sug- 
gesting such  a  scheme  that  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Lords'  Committee.  It 
is  impossible,  they  knew  •  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  parties,  that  Na- 
tional funds  can  be  applied  to  snch 
a  purpose,  or  that  the  generation 
which  has  witnessed  the  remoyal 
of  Church  rates  would  submit  to 
the  levying  of  a  tax  to  carry  ont 
a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  that,  while  the 
matter  of  a  patronage  remains  as  it 
is  as  a  whole,  there  is  the  smallest 
chance  of  the  funds  being  provided 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  her 
self.  The  fact  is,  the  moment  that 
the  question  is  brought  forward 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  we  have 
to  decide  with  whom  the  appoint- 
ment to  livings,  now  in  private 
hands,  is  to  rest,  and  under  what 
restrictions  it  is  to  be  exercised,  it 
will  be  seen  the  whole  matter  is  an 
anomaly,  and  our  entire  system  of 
patronage  will  have  to  undei^  a 
change.  Take  it  as  it  occnra  in 
actual  practice  in  the  case  of  thoae 
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adyowsons  which  are  in  the  gift  of 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  or 
other  public  bodies,  which  probablj 
nnmber  more  than  a  half  of  the 
whole.  The  living  is  vacant: 
thus  'mnch  the  parisliioners  are 
permitted  to  know ;  all  else  is 
shronded  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
For  a  few  weeks  indeed,  or  longer, 
as  it  may  happen,  they  see  or  hear 
of  a  clergyman  or  two  inspecting 
the  rectory  and  the  church,  who 
doubtless  carefully  examine  the 
rooms  and  garden,  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  croquet  ground, 
the  supply  of  water,  the  nature  of 
the  society  the  place  affords,  and 
tho  distance  from  the  nearest  rail* 
way  station  and  the  county  town. 
At  length  the  matter  is  settled, 
and  the  parishioners,  who,  we  may 
venture  to  suppose,  are  somewhat 
interested  in  the  result,  have  the 
pleasure  of  finding  it  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  bcal  paper.  They 
may  have  to  wait  a  little  longer 
before  they  leai*n  what  the  views 
of  their  future  pastor  are,  unless 
they  can  draw  any  inference  from 
those  of  the  patrons.  And  here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  of 
the  case.  The  patron  himself  may 
have  been  changed  since  the  last 
appointment  was  made ;  an  Evan- 
gelical ma^  have  succeeded  a  High 
Church  Bishop  ;  Sir  Boundell  Pal- 
mer may  have  filled  Lord  West- 
bury's  place,  or  Dean  Close  been 
supplanted  by  Archdeacon  Denison. 
It  matters  not;  the  congregation 
who  have  grown  from  chil£iood, 
perhaps,  under  one  pastor's  care 
must  thankfully  receive  him  that  is 
sent,  and  learn  (if  they  can)  to  suit 
themselves  to  the  colour  of  the 
theology  which  for  the  time  pre- 
vails. We  know  indeed  with  sor- 
row that  the  theology  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  a  coat  of  many  co- 
lours, though  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  but 
surely  it  is  hard  that  the  wearer 
should  not  be  allowed  to  choose 


more  of  one  colour  and  less  of 
another;  and  changes  so  violent 
and  abrupt  must  tend  to  shake  the 
affection  and  esteem  they  are  na- 
turally disposed  to  feel  towards  her. 
When  they  wish  to  find  a  nursing 
mother,  too  often  they  have  to  desu 
with  an  arbitrary  master.  I  do 
not  here  discuss  what  is  the  precise 
remedy  that  should  be  applied; 
possibly  a  veto  should  be  given  to 
the  laity  of  the  parish,  or  a  power 
of  submitting  to  the  patron  the 
name  of  some  one  they  would  wish. 
I  am  content  to  argue  that  the 
present  system  is  indefensible 
and  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
Church. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent 
of  the  grievance,  though  we  may 
hope  that  in  some  degree  that  of 
wluch  I  now  proceed  to  speak  may 
be  rendered  less  grievous  by  the 
working  of  the  Public  Worship 
Bill.  £  has  been  easy  to  smile  at 
aggrieved  parishioners,  but  it  has 
been  found  impossible  any  longer 
to  ignore  them.  The  incumbent, 
once  appointed,  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  neither  patron  nor 
congregation  have  had  any  real 
power  to  control  his  action,  and 
whatever  power  they  have  had  has 
been  so  uncertain  and  expensive 
in  its  process  as  virtually  to  put 
it  beyond  their  reach.  Even  when 
the  law  has  been  declared,  evasion 
has  been  so  easy  that  the  offence 
may  exist  in  all  its  magnitude  with- 
out coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
legal  remedy.  In  those  instances 
where  there  is  only  incompetency 
or  inability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  charge,  there  is  nothing  but  to 
wait  for  the  end,  and  till  that  comes 
the  parish  must  take  care  of  itself. 
A  yonng  man  may  be  appointed  to 
a  cure  of  souls  who  may  turn  out 
altogether  unfitted  for  the  work,  or 
he  may  develop  views  entirely  at 
variance  with  his  ordination  vows, 
and  succeed  in  emptying  his  church ; 
but  there  he  remainsj  these  things 
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nsnally  diminish  Lib  chance  of  pre- 
ferment, and  till  he  is  preferred 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  unhappy 
people  committed  to  his  charge.  It 
18  qnite  true  a  man  may  not  be 
negligent;  he  may  do  the  utmost 
that  lies  within  his  power;  but 
simply  he  is  unfitted  for  the  parti- 
cular work  he  has  to  perform,  and 
in  some  other  post  he  might  be  not 
only  usefully  but  more  profitably 
employed.  For  this  the  Church 
makes  no  provision,  and  there  is  no 
machinery  to  insure  that  the  round 
pegs  should  get  into  the  round 
holes.  In  other  professions  failure 
is  followed  by  loss  of  employment. 
The  barrister  who  has  proved  un- 
equal to  conduct  a  case  soon  finds 
himself  briefless;  the  merchant 
who  finds  himself  incompetent  to 
succeed  in  one  line  of  business  tries 
another,  or  relinquishes  the  pursuit  of 
trade.  Bat  failure  in  the  clergyman 
involves  only  greater  failure  still,  for 
in  most  cases  he  is  compelled  by 
the  very  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  remain  in  the  very  place  and 
under  the  very  conditions  under 
which  he  has  already  failed.  The 
preparation,  too,  for  the  work  is 
ofben  very  incomplete;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, the  youngest  and  most 
inexperienced  incumbent  is  expected 
to  preach  his  two  sermons  a  week 
as  regularly  as  the  most  eloquent 
prelate  on  the  Bench,  and  even 
whore  he  could  evidently  plead  a  to- 
tal want  of  straw,  he  is  not  excused 
a  single  one  of  his  tale  of  bricks. 
Hence  those  sad  complaints  of  the 
sermons  we  are  too  often  condemned 
to  hear — ^hence  those  empty  benches 
which  we  have  too  often  to  de- 
plore. In  all  these  points  surely  the 
Church  of  England  requires  greater 
elasticity,  and  a  power  of  adapting 
herself  more  easily  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  various  cases  with 
which  she  has  to  deal.  She  wants, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  well 
pointed  out  at  the  Congress  last 
year,  a  body  of  Mission  clergy,  who 


shall  beathandtogoonspedalser. 
vice  whenever  they  may  be  called ; 
she  wants  a  half-pay  list^  to  enable 
the  aged  and  worn-out  to  retire, 
without  reducing  their  stipends, 
often  small  enough  already;  she 
wants  altogether  a  vastly  in- 
creased scale  of  remuneration  if 
she  is  to  retain  a  body  of  higbly. 
educated,  thoroughly-trained  clergy 
in  her  ranks.  But  for  these  things 
ample  funds  are  needed,  and  those 
funds,  I  believe,  the  laiiy  will  not 
supply  until  their  own  position  is 
more  fully  recognised,  some  ma- 
chinery provided  for  expressing  onr 
corporate  will  in  which  the  laitj 
shall  be  fairly  represented,  and 
some  stronger  executive  authority 
to  enforce  the  law,  in  which  the 
laity  also  shall  have  a  voice,  called 
into  action. 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  of  absolute 
necessity  that  there  be  some  mode 
of  ascertaining  what  the  will  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  aa  a  whole— a  view  more  impor- 
tant  even  than  that  which  regards 
her  organisation  and  discipline.  Of 
this  the  Bishop  of  Peterborongfa 
last  year  said  that  we  were  try- 
ing to  confine )  the  strong  fe^ 
mented  wine  of  the  nineteenth  in 
the  bottles  of  the  sixteenth  centory. 
Is  there  no  danger  lest  in  matters 
of  doctrine  also,  and  in  some  of  the 
exponents  of  our  faith,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  fight  the  great  battle 
against  the  powers  of  evil  clad  in 
the  armour  and  with  the  weapons  of 
a  bygone  age  ?  no  danger  lest  in 
attempting  to  force  modem  thongfat 
in  religious  matters  into  the  precise 
channels  that  were  cut  three  cen- 
turies ago,  in  times  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  with  inadequate  know- 
ledge, we  shall  compel  it  to  burst  the 
banks  that  hold  it  in,  and  recklessly 
lose  command  of  a  force  which, 
rightly  guided,  might  have  conferred 
incalculable  benefits  upon  the  world? 
It  has  at  length    been    conceded 
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even  by   the   Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  that    the 
revision  of  our  English  Bible  was 
a  matter  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  in  hand,  and  the 
work  is  now  in  progress.     That 
revision  in   itself  will  cause  some 
disturbance  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  some  passages  in  our 
Qospels  and  Epistles  will  doubtless 
disappear.     But  is  there  not  urgent 
need,   too,    to    revise    the    Prayer 
Book  as  a  whole,  and  to   submit 
to   a   reverent    enquiry    some  of 
the  standards  of  our  faith  therein 
contained  ?    Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  that   doctrine,  truly  taught 
and  faithfully  believed,  is  the  best 
fonndation    for    morality,   or  that 
there    are    doctrines    wluch    have 
been  since  the  Church  was  founded, 
and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  the 
surest  guideposts  on  the  road  of 
life,  and  the  true  solution  of  the 
great  absorbing  problem  of  man's 
position     here.      But    our    Sixth 
Article     expressly    declares    that 
nothing  is  required  of  any  man  to 
be  believed  but  such  as  is  found  in 
Scripture  or  may  be  proved  thereby 
— a  great  saving  clause  which  ex- 
pressly reserves  to  the  Church  the 
righty  nay,  the  duty,  of  making 
from  time   to  time   such  revision 
and    alteration  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  modem 
thought  demand.    What  though  in 
course  of  centuries  she  has  some  po- 
sition to  reconsider,  some  assertions 
even  to  recall,  if  in  so  doing  she  draw 
nearer  to  the  pure  spirit  of  that  early 
Christianity  which  was   preached 
by  the  Jordan's  side,  of  that  new, 
that  Eleventh  Conamandment  which 
Christ  came  down  to  earth  to  bring, 
'That  ye  love  one  another'?  What> 
if  so  she  be  led  once  more  to  gather 
together  into  one  fold  all  who,  in 
her  own  beautiful  words,  *  hold  the 
faitli  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  and   in   righteousness  of. 
life,'    and  accept  for  her  glorious 
mission  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 


phecy, '  There  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  Shepherd '  ? 

But  while  asserting  that  a  Church 
with  such  a  mission  must  be  broad 
— must  lay  more  stress  on  having 
the  mind  of  Christ  than  on  the 
claiming  of  any  ecclesiastical  de- 
finition— it  would  be  to  neglect 
the  lesson  of  all  past  history  to  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
such  a  Church,  if  national,  must  be 
anti-sacerdotal,  and  must  once  and 
for  ever  reject  every  notion  of  set- 
ting up  a  priesthood  in  place  of 
a  Church.  This,  and  this  only,  is 
the  condition  of  its  life.  It  is  read 
in  every  page  of  English  history ;  it 
is  read  in  the  chapter  that  is  being 
written  beneath  our  eyes. 

There  are  still,  as  there  were  in 
Milton's  time,  '^tiquitarians'  (so 
he  calls  them  in  his  first  pamphlet) 
who  refuse  to  see  these  things,  and 
defend  or  uphold  whatever  has  come 
down  from  other  days.  But  it 
never  can  be  wise  for  a  Protest- 
ant Church  to  entrench  itself  be- 
hind the  memories  and  traditions 
of  a  bygone  age,  or  to  stake  its 
existence  on  the  tattered  remains  of 
a  power  and  authoriiy  which, though 
once  useful  and  congenial  in  another 
age,  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  world 
to-day.  'Forgetting  the  things 
which  are  behmd,'  let  the  Church 
of  England  boldly  rise  to  meet 
the  wants  of  society  to-day.  Let 
her  cast  no  longing  lingering  look 
on  the  past,  but  let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,  and  resolve  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  Present,  that  she 
may  be  also  the  Church  of  the 
Future.  She  has  power  and  wealth, 
learning  and  organisation.  She  has 
a  wise,  moderate,  and  conscientious 
laity ;  she  can  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued support  of  earnest  ministers, 
such  as  those  that  hold  a  sacred 
place  in  the  memories  of  many 
of  us,  men  whose  example  we  fain 
would  follow  in  life,  by  whose 
loving  words  we  would  be  consoled 
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in  death — ^men  labouring  too  often 
for  scant  reward  here,  nnhononred, 
and  perhaps  nnknown,  and  yet— 

With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  eyerlastio^  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling 
mart ; 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier 

feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  some  holy 
strain  repeat. 


The  Church's  fatnre  depends  on 
the  course  she  takes ;  but  whateyer 
befall  her,  we  may  well  hope  that 
Christianity,  in  tbe  larger  sense, 
will  extend  its  ciyilising  influences 
year  by  year.  In  the  experienced 
words  of  a  great  statesman  of  the 
last  century,  'The  cause  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  included  in 
that  of  religion,  not  that  of  religion 
in  the  Church  of  England.' 


Erratvm 
In  September  Number,  p.  394,  col.  2,  line  22,  for  rate*  read  fates. 
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TRADING  BENEFIT  AND  BUBIAL  SOCIETIES,  AND 
POST-OFFICE  INSURANCE. 


THE  rise  of  that  species  of 
Friendly  Society  which  I  have 
called  Trading  Banal  is  due  to  a 
singnlar  conjunction  of  bad  laws, 
ahrewd  speculators,  and  ignorant 
populace.  The  most  ordinary  concep- 
tion of  working  men's  societies  is 
that  of  dubs  whose  members  pay  in 
60  much  upon  the  understanding 
that  should  they  die  their  relations 
win  receive  a  certain  fixed  amount, 
or  should  they  fall  sick  a  certain 
weekly  allowance.  In  some  form 
or  other  a  large  proportion  of 
friendly  societies  exist  upon  this 
footing,  and  if  they  could  only 
have  the  sense  to  adopt  reason- 
able scales  of  premium  and  bene- 
fit, or  to  separate  the  sick  from 
the  burial  funds,  there  would  be 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  fact. 
This,  however,  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  the  matter  is .  further 
complicated  bv  the  system  of  ad- 
mitting all  and  sundry  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  burial  fund,  while  only 
adults  as  a  rule  are  on  the  sick-pay 
list.  Some  societies,  however,  exist 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
their  members  sums  at  death,  and 
are  therefore  in  a  sense  insurance 
corporations  of  the  ordinary  kind.  , 
To  this  type  the  trading  class  of 
societies  iSdongs. 

The  motives  which  induce  the 
poor  to  become  members  of  burial 
dubs  ai^  very  mixed. .  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  in  order  to  secure  a 
decent  burial  free  of  the  parish,  and  . 

YOL.  X. — no.  LDC.      NEW  SEBIBS.    . 


in  some  to  leave  a  little  money  to 
those  that  survive;  but  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  in  many  cases  the 
notions  are  most  vague  as  to  what 
end  is  sought.  People  become  mem- 
bers because  they  are  asked  to,  or 
because  they  hope  to  reap  some  un- 
known advantage,  or  from  a  wish  to 
over-reach.  The  practice  too  obtains 
largely  of  insuring  for  contingencies 
of  life  and  death  at  a  very  early 
age.  Parents  insure  their  children 
at  birth,  and  the  books  of  burial 
clubs  become  loaded  with  the  names 
of  a  class  of  human  beings  who 
cannot  possibly  take  interest  in  their 
afiairs.  Being  so  much  a  family 
matter,  and  so  much  amongst  the 
very  poor,  it  has  been  almost  from 
the  first  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  adopt  a  system  of  house-to-house 
collection  if  the  premium  payments 
were  to  be  kept  up  with  any  degree 
of  regularity.  "Where  small  societies 
are  concerned  this  is  done  usually 
by  adult  members  of  the  club,  at 
commissions  varying  with  almost 
every  society,  or  sometimes  for  no  re- 
muneration at  all.  For  large  bodies, 
however,  paid  collectors  become  ne- 
cessary, whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
enrol  new  members  and  to  collect  all 
subscriptions  due  by  new  and  old. 
And  when  a  society  is  very  large 
but  confined  to  one  locality,  this 
system  m^y  be  pursued  with  per- 
fect safo.ty  by  the  members,  so 
long  as  they  appoint  these  men 
and  hold  the  funds.    Local  know- 
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ledge  and  local  public  spirit  may 
saffice  to  keep  officialism  well  in 
check.     The  large  Blackburn  Phil- 
anthropic Society  for  instance,  with 
a  membership  of  130,000,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  is  '  admitted  at 
sixteen    weeks    old/    conducts  its 
business  at  a  total  outlay  of  15  per 
cent,   on  the  gross  receipts,    and 
there  are  many  others  which  show 
almost  as  careml  management.  And 
when  local  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  hinder  such  bodies  from  doing 
both  sick  and  burial '  business,*  for 
the  necessary  element  of  supervision 
and  personal  knowledge  exists  as 
a  preventive  against  the  former  be- 
coming fraudnlent  on  the  part  of  the 
sick-pay  recipient.    As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  the  burial  branch  that 
requires  house-to-house  collection. 
Sick  pay  being  given  mostly  if  not 
solely  to  adult  members,  these  look 
after  its    distribution   themselves, 
and  see  that  no  member  is  shamming. 
But  the  remoter  interest  which 
insurance  for  death  has  to  the  poor ; 
the  impalpability,  so  to  say,  of  its 
benefits  to  them,   as   well   as  the 
practice  of  admitting  swarms  of  per- 
sons who  cannot  possibly  look  after 
their  pay-days  closely ;  all  seem  to 
make  the  institution  of  collector  a 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  large 
burial  clubs.     And  it  is  to  this  ne- 
cessity that  the  trading  societies 
owe    their    peculiar    organisation. 
Their  prototype  came  into  being  in 
Liverpool  in  1850,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Royal  Liver  Friendly  Society. 
Ostensibly  this  society  did  not  differ 
from  other  friendly  clubs.     It  gave 
sick-pay  benefits,  and  consisted  of 
members  who  had  apparent  control 
of  its  affairs;  it  insured  for  sums  at 
birth  or  at  death,  just  like  any  other 
society,  and  doubtless  the  Registrar 
thought  it  was  an  ordinary  one. 
Such,  however,    it  was  not.     The 
vital  difference  was  this :  up  to  that 
date,  as  far  as  is  known,  although 
multitudes  of  societies  subsisted  by 
the  collecting  system,  in  no  case 
had  a  society  owed  its  existence  to 


a  collector ;  these  officials  were  bat 
servants,  and  had  to  submit  to  a 
power  outside  themselves.    Not  so 
the  Royal  Liver.   A  collector  beg&n 
it ;  for  his  benefit  and  those  whom 
growing  business  made  it  necessary 
to  associate  with  himself  it  existed ; 
and  for  that  official  class  the  society 
exists  still.    No  members,  whatever 
the  rules  say,  have  ever  controlled  the 
action  of  the  officials  one  iota ;  their 
chances  of  doing  so  have  year  by  year 
lessened  as  the  official  organisation 
spreads  its  borders  ;  and  without 
saying  whether  this  srstem  of  irre- 
sponsible  government  nas  been  good 
or  bad,  it  is  clearly  a  remarkable 
thing  that  any  proprietary  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  should  flourish  with 
full-blown  honours  under  the  wing 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.   The 
creation  of  this  society  marks  in  &ct 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  character 
of  modern  burial  clubs.     After  it 
come  a  troop  of  bodies  equally  irre- 
sponsible and  equally  enjoying  the 
honours  of  legal  protection  for  being 
what  they  are  not,  never  were,  and 
never  can  be.    Instead  of  being  ser- 
vants   the    officials    have    become 
masters,  and  they  have,  in  that  ca- 
pacity,  stolen  the  mantle  of  self- 
government  to  some  purpose,  for 
under  its  cover  most  objectionable 
things  have  been  done  with  im- 
punity.     By   requiring,    as   some 
one  said,  the  luxury  of  a  '  gentle- 
man '  to  call  on  them  weekly  or 
monthly  for  their  money,  the  pow 
have  given  every  facibty  for  the 
growth  of  these  anomalous  hodiei^ 
and  so  &r  may  be  to  blame  for  not 
a  little  that  is  evil  in  them ;  bat  it 
does  also  seem  singular  that  the  lav 
should  have  been  so  loose,  or  tbe 
B^gistrar  so  easily  blinded  as  to 
suffer  much  of  the  iniquity  to  g'> 
on  under  his  name  that  has  b^ 
notoriously  mixed  up  with  their  ex- 
istence.    The  creation  of  any  sacli 
society  was  in  truth  a  defiance  of  all 
law  upon  the  subject  of  Friendly 
Societies,  which,  bad  as  it  might  be« 
still  supposed  some  popular  control 
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As  they  begnn  so  these  later  bodies 
have  gone  on  ;  and  escapinff  by  the 
Iftw's  imperfect  adminislaitirtion,  con- 
tiiine  to  defy  the  law. 

Not  one  of  these  trading  societies 
originated  by  collectors  and  carried 
on  for  their  benefit,  has  been  drawn 
into  the  light  of  day  without  ex- 
hibiting many  disgraceful  inci- 
dents in  its  history.  As  a  rule, 
the  men  who  founded  them  came 
from  the  lower  classes  of  society ; 
they  found  the  trade  profitable 
and  they  had  no  responsibility ; 
80  that  u  their  sudden  prosperity 
tamed  their  heads,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at.  Through  its 
early  days  the  Boyal  Liver  was 
an  ngly  institution  to  think  of,  be- 
ing merely  a  systematised  robbery 
of  the  poor.  So  was  its  first  off- 
shoot, the  Scottish  Legal ;  so  was 
the  St.  Patrick's,  now  the  United 
Assurance.  The  manager  of  this 
latter  had  been  a  day  labourer,  but 
he  had  a  genius  for  plundering  his 
Irish  countrymen,  and  contrived  to 
work  his  way  to  be  secretary, 
treasurer,  committee,  manager,  and 
chairman,  all  in  his  own  person,  of 
a  society-  numbering  some  200,000 
members.  In  this  remarkable  cor- 
porate position  he  voted  himself  an 
addition  to  his  salary  when  he  chose, 
going  through  this  form  more  byway 
of  paying  a  certain  deference  to  the 
public  than  from  any  anxiety  to 
conform  to  law,  for  he  was  above  all 


law  and  scrupled  not  to  take  what- 
ever monies  ne  required.  Hunted 
out  of  his  lair  at  last,  he  was  hauled 
before  the  County  Court  judge,  and 
ordered  to  pay  some  8,ooo2.  which  a 
rough  examination  of  such  books 
as  were  to  be  had  showed  him  to 
owe  the  society.  But  he  quietly 
slipped  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  and  did  not  pay.  On  the 
contrary,  when  he  died  his  friends 
kept  their  hold  of  the  society,  his 
widow  lived  in  a  house  bought  for 
her  with  its  money,  and  the  new 
secretary  appointed  by  the  dead 
man's  friends  paid  her  an  annuity 
out  of  his  salary.  And  why  not? 
The  society  belonged  to  nobody  else 
bat  that  enterprismg  man.  He  had 
a  clear  right  to  his  own,  and  had 
he  not  lied  about  it  and  said  that 
'  dummy '  chairmen  and  others  had 
control  and  represented  interests 
when  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
might  have  plundered  undisturbed. 
Li  that  ingenious  Irish  labourer's 
day  a  shoemaker  did  duty  as 
medical  inspector  to  this  society, 
and  people  were  paid  or  denied 
their  'benefits'  just  as  it  suited 
him.i  The  society  has  now  grown 
respectable,  and  does  not  go  beyond 
cooked  balance-sheets,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  as  Mr.  Stanley  says, 
'nothing  worth  mentioning  com- 
pared with  the  grandiose  villany  of 
former  years.''  But  respectable  or 
not,  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  that 


*  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  liteiair  style  of  this  corporate  head 
of  a  large  institation  handling  many  thousands  a  year,  aU  virtually  his  own  private 
property.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  from  some  lawyers  who  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
insanince  due  to  a  poor  woman  out  of  his  hands.  According  to  his  usual  tactics,  Treacy 
had  offered  to  compound  for  a  portion,  and  most  of  the  poor  people  usually  ^mbled  and 
took  what  he  offered,  it  might  be  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  sum  due,  just  what  his 
generosity  moved  him  to  give.  But  in  this  case  he  met  resistance  and  had  to  pay.  Like 
all  good  criminals  who  know  their  business,  however,  he  must  first  plead  not  guilty,  thus : — 

'  Gentlemen, — Any  error  made  respecting  your  client  Mrs.  Sweeney  has  been  made  by 
paying  her  any  money  both  the  age  and  health  of  the  deceased  (Denis)  not  Dominick  has 
beenmlsified 

'  In  future  when  such  pardes  as  Mrs  Sweeney  has  violated  the  rules  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  them  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  linient  or  generous  concessins  has 
no  eifiwt  but  to  redicule. 

*  I  am  gentlemen 

'  Yours  respeictfully 

*  John  Tabact.* 

^  Deputy  Ctmmimoner's  Report^  p.  30. 
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it  IB  nobody's  btismesB  to  interfere. 
These  ooUecftors  made  tbe  societies 
in  qnestion  and  the j -claim  to  have 
a  right  to  their  own.  If  the  public 
object  to  sneh  clmnsy  stealing  as 
that  of  the  Irish  labourer,  it  is 
easj  to  steal  with  order  and  de- 
corum ;  but  who  has  the  right  to 
say  that  it  shall  not  be  done  at  all? 
Since  the  Registrar  made  no  scruple 
to  pass  rules  which  did  not  allow 
the  public  to  have  any  effectiye  voice 
in  these  societies'  a&irs,  why  should 
the  public  ver  itself  by  asking  for 
any  P  If  these  men  give  it  thehonour 
of  an  imaginary  membership,  that 
is  matter  of  grace,  or  of  shrewd 
policy  in  order  to  draw  the  pence 
more  freely ;  it  confers  no  rights. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  these  trading  societies  were, 
from  the  first,  proprietary.  They 
had  no  more  connection  with  true 
Friendly  Societies  than  with  the 
Horse  Ghiards.  Centralised  thus 
on  the  best  of  all  bases,  that  of 
self-interest,  a  vast  field  opened  l)e- 
fore  the  enterprise  of  their  managers. 
The  whole  land  lay  in  its  dense 
ignorance  a  tempting  prey  to  their 
desiras,  and  they  were  accordingly 
not  long  in  enlarging  their  borders. 
In  some  form  or  other  all  genuine 
Friendly  Societies  must  be  local. 
The  great  affiliated  orders  are  made 
up  simply  of  a  congeries  of  separate 
lodges,  coming  under  certain  general 
restrictions  certainly,  but  never 
losing  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, nor  the  power  to  control 
local  funds.  But  the  trading  burial 
societies  changed  all  that  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  Their  pro- 
prietors did  not  believe  in  staying  in 
one  place  when  so  many  doors  were 
open,  neither  did  they  see  the  neces- 
sity, when  embracing  more  than 
one  locality,  of  conceding  any  local 
power,  or  permitting  any  cash 
keeper  but  themselves.  Just  like 
ordinary  insurance  companies,  they 
spread  themselves  and  planted 
agents ;  but  these  agents  were  in 
these  respects  strictly  subordinate 


to  their  chiefs,  and  as  for  the 
people,  all  that  was  wanted  firom 
them  was  their  coppers  weekly. 
The  capacity  for  receiving  ihese 
little  coins  was  infinite,  but  there 
was  no  need  of  advice,  and  it  was 
treason  to  ask  what  became  of 
ihem.  By  such  a  process  as  this 
it  has  come  that  several  of  the  lead- 
ing societies  have  members  and 
agents  well-nigh  all  over  the  king- 
dom. At  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report  the  membership  of 
the  Royal  Liver  was  some  600,000, 
and  its  revenue  170,000?.  a  year, 
and  the  Scottish  Legal  was  not  very 
for  behind.  The  former  society  now 
belongs  to  some  eight  or  nine  per- 
sons,— '  a  family  party ' — ^by  virtue 
of  their  mana^g  it  and  '  making 
the  business.'  They  are  people  ftm 
the  lower  ranks,  and  contrive  to 
draw  for  their  duties  salaries  of  from 
600I.  to  Sool.  a  year,  besides  per- 
quisites of  a  very  valuable  laiil 
Although  less  ostensibly  so  now 
than  of  yore,  the  ruling  idea  (tf  aD 
concerned  with  these  orgiuiisa^ons 
has  always  in  fact  been  managers' 
profits.  The  first  collector  made  as 
much  as  he  cottid  Scrape  by  honest 
ways  or  dishonest,  and  as  he  took 
on  assistants  they  wanted  as  mndi 
fipom  him  as  they  could  screw.  And 
on  this  principle  it  is  not  astoni^- 
ing  that  the  poor  insurear  S1l^ 
ceeded  usufeklly  in  only  buying  alxmt 
a  third  of  a  penny  for  his  peony, 
or  that  now,  in  reformed  times,  the 
rule  of  the  Hoyal  Liver  is  that  the 
expense  of  manieigement  must  not 
exceed  40  per  cent,  of  the  groa 
income.  Only  absolutely  fhnida- 
lent  insurance  companies  of  the 
ordinary  kind  could  exist  long 
ait  so  costly  a  rate  as  that,  hot 
to  all  appearance  these  trading 
burial  clubs  not  only  exist  bat 
prosper  even  when  their  expenses 
are  much  more  than  40  per  cent. 
And  an  incorporated  Company,  the 
Prudential  Insurance,  which  carries 
on  its  poor-insurance  busineBS  at 
a  higher  rate  of  ezpenditiue  than 
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that,  finds  it,   aftev  -meetixig  aU 
claimsi  vezy  ^Tofita1»lQ;    so  much 
80  that  the.ffaias  from  this  source 
help  to  Bw^  laxgelj  its    bonuses 
to  ordinary  .polioj-holders,  as  we 
fihall  find.      That  this  expense  is 
not  a  necessity  of  their  position  is 
proved    by    the   fact    that  where 
members  naye  oontrol  in  bodies  of 
the  kind,  15  to  20  per  cant,  will 
coyer  all  ontlav,  collectors  incladed. 
The  causes  ior  *  friendly  business ' 
being  so  profitable  are  yarious.    In 
the  case   of  some  societies   it  is 
doubtless  due  to  recklcBs  taJdng 
on  and  dropping  oS   new   mem- 
bers— to  deliberate,  robbery  of  the 
most  base    kind,  in  fact — and  it 
is  much  in  the  hands  of  individual 
collectors  whether  this  species  of 
rascality  does  not  prevail  in  aU4 
For, these  bodies  have  very  little 
hold  upon  subordinate  officials  aa 
to   coiiduct    or    principles.      The 
whole  system  exists  on  a  false  pre- 
tence, and  the  want  of  any  true  pron 
prietaxy  rights  makes  the  managera 
at  the  head  of  such  a  society  feeble 
in  the  &ce  of  that  pretence.    ik»  at 
result  of  this  theyhave  t^^pay  theiit 
collectors  b^  ail , soma  3^  or  28:  per. 
cent,  of  the  .gross  dncQma  for  theixi 
work,  and  must  allow  rth^m  be^des, 
to  retain  proprietary  rights  in  iheir» 
collecting .  books,    dl^ese.  men  only 
condescend  to  give  their  servioea  to 
existing  trading  societies  on  those 
terms,  and  if  th^.  are  not  granted 
can  start  a  socieiy  of  their  own,  or. 
combing  and  become  proprietors  of 
the  one  they  may  have  consented  for 
a  time  to. serve  foi;  leips^    All  power, 
of  a  .poj>ular  kind,  which  the  rules 
appear  to  provide  for,  is  a  sham, 
andaU  real  power  lies  with  theool- 
lector.      He   can  paok.  meetings, 
and  a  combination  amongst  men 
of   his    class     may     change    the 
regime    of  a  society,  unless  bold 
spirits  Detain  the  offices  and  set  the 
new  menat  defiance;  so  their  power 


is  submitted  to  and  they  are  well 
paid.  Peccadillos  are  overlooked 
too,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  as  much  as  required  to  do  sums 
in  simple  addition  correctly.  One 
of  the  managers  of  the  Boyal  Liver 
stated  in  evidence,  that,  '  more  or 
less,  there  are  deficiencies  in  every 
collector's  book.'  ^  If  nothing  else 
furnishes  an  excuse  in  such  cases  it 
is  easy  always  to  plead  the  ignorance 
of  the  agent.  *  InteUigence  and  edu- 
cation has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  character  or  ability  of  a  coUec* 
tor  in  making  a  book  ...  in  £EU)t, 
we  find  the  more  refined  and  edu- 
cated  a  man  is  the  less  hope  we 
have  he  will  succeed  with  the 
working  classes.'^  So  says  the 
same  witness ;  and  on  being  asked 
if  high  education  and  refinement  is 
needed  '  to  add  up  the  pence  in  9k 
book  correctly'  after  reasonable 
practice,  answers,  'I  tUnk  it  re^ 
quires  an  amount  of  tact.'  The 
tact  does  not  appear  to  be  common, 
and  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  all  mistakes  due  to  its  ab- 
sence conduce  to  the  solvency  of 
the  society,  we  may  presume  that 
it  finds  means  of  makiaff. the '  bene- 
fit '  members  pay  for  uiem.  How 
this  is  done  is,  I. fear,  in^volved  in 
too  deep  a  mystery  ever  to  be  un- 
mveUed^  Working  amongst  the 
poor, -many  of .  whom,  accustomed 
to  being  cheated,  do. not  scruple  to 
seek  reirenge  by,  cheating  in  return, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  officials  of 
these  societies  ^metimes  find  just 
pretexts  for  reducing  benefits  to 
members  which  had  oeen  granted 
on  fiidse  pretences.  Whether  this 
ffives  pretext  for  a  large  amount  of 
fraudulent  reduction  there  is  no 
means  of  knowing  to  a  certainiy. 
It  did  BO^  but  I  should  doubt  if 
societies  who  wish  to  be  thought 
respectable  and  to  have  a  name  for 
pron^pt  payment  cesort  to  it  mueh 
now,  and  if  it  is  done,  it  wiU  be 


'  Evidtnoe ;  qnestion  22383. 
/  Ibid. ;  questiQO  2^(385.    , 
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entirely  by  rascally  collectors  on 
their  own  account  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  owners. 

Let  ns  now  consider  these  bodies 
in  reference  to  the  ordinary  resource 
of  all  insurance  societies  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  loss — the 
amount  of  the  premium  for  a  given 
benefit.  An  examination  of  this 
point  does  not  give  us  much  lijzht  : 
actuarial  science  is  in  any  case  dark 
as  the  mysteries  of  the  Bosicrucians 
to  the  uninitiated,  but  with  the  usual 
insurance  companies  these  things 
at  least  are  clear : — a  premium  bears 
relation  to  the  amount  insured  in 
two  ways ;  it  is  increased  as  that 
amount  is  increased,  and  it  is  also 
larger  as  the  insurer  is  older.  It 
can  therefore  be  loaded  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  management  upon 
a  very  simple  calculation  according 
as  that  cost  is  estimated  at  lo,  20, 
or  50  per  cent,  of  the  income.  But 
trading  burial  societies  have  no 
such  resource,  for  their  premiums 
are  fixed.  Everything  with  them 
is  based  upon  the  limit  of  the  penny 
per  week,  no  matter  what  the  age 
of  the  insurer,  and  so  they  have  to 
go  upon  a  different  plan.  The  Bo^al 
Liver — I  cite  it  because  with  all  its 
&ults,  and  they  are  very  many,  it 
is  the  best  of  its  class  by  far — ^has 
a  very  elaborate  system,  whereby 
the  chances  of  life  are,  as  it  were, 
cut  up  into  shreds  and  distributed 
over  the  mortality  table  accordiug 
to  probabilities.  By  payment  of  a 
penny,  in  all  cases,  a  person  can  be 
msured  on  this  scale  relatively  to 
these  chances.  Thus  an  infant  may 
now  be  insured  for  thirty  shillings  on 
the  chance  of  its  dyiug  before  it  is  a 


year  old ;  or  a  child  of  eleven  maj 
be  insured  for  nine  pounds  on  the 
chance  of  his  dying  before  the  age 
of  eighteen — that  being  the  most 
favourable  slice  of  the  wale  in  the 
actuary's  esteem;  and  if  he  goes  on 
paying  till  he  is  thirty-eight  he  gets 
less  rather  than  more,  for  each 
period  does  not  form  a  paid-up 
policy  in  itself,  coming  down  at  the 
latter  end  of  life  to  sums  of  twelTB 
or  fourteen  shillings  as  death  within 
a  short  period  grows  on  the  avenge 
more  firequent.^  This  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  life  in- 
surance system,  and  resembles  the 
principles  of  fire  insnrance,  no 
policy  remaining  in  force  for  a  long 
time.  If  the  insurer  goes  on  paying 
he  practically  gets  a  new  one,  or  he 
passes  into  a  new  period,  but  has 
no  value  for  his  old.  At  the  veij 
best,  tables  of  this  kind  must  be 
fixed  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner. 
Data  do  not  exist  for  framing  them 
otherwise.  And  quite  independent 
of  any  premium  loading  for  ex- 
penses, or,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  anr 
lowering  of  benefits  with  a  view  to 
find  the  40  per  cent,  for  manage- 
ment, haphazard  chances  of  this 
kind  must  as  a  consequence  be 
open  to  very  grave  saspidon  of 
over-reaching  as  against  insurers. 
Considering  the  rate  of  in&nt 
mortality,  thirty  shillings  may  seem 
a  large  risk  to  take  on  an  infitnt 
for  a  penny  a  week  against  the 
chance  of  its  dying  before  the 
^ear  is  out ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  actually  is  so  save  in  ezceptiona} 
districts  and  amongst  the  worst 
classes  of  the  people,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  rates  and 


*  The  following  table  will  make  the  principle  on  which  such  societies  insure  quite dcv 
and  is  in  seyeral  ways  one  of  much  interest.  For  one  thing  it  will  be  seen  how  haphaani 
thescalesof 'benefits/ granted  at  yarioos  ages  for  the  penny,  are  amnged  if  tbedd 
table  be  compared  with  the  new.  And  lest  Uiat  new  one  should  be  thought  moie  exact 
^anything  in  fact  except  a  re-arrangement  of  the  terms  under  spur  of  oomnedtioD— h 
may  be  well  to  state  that  it  was  framed  by  an  aetuarjr  who  confessedly  nad  hid  m 
experience  in  that  kind  of  calculation — necessarily  very  intricate— and  that  not  on  dtu 
furnished  by  transactions  vaiying  over  the  whole  life  of  the  society  and  ita  vhde  fieU- 
but  only  on  those  obtainable  over  a  short  time  in  the  London  district.  Soma  ezeoM  for 
this  last  limitation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  although  not  a  qoatter  of  a 
centuiy  old  yet,  the  records  of  the  society's  earlier  histoiy  are  unprocnrabla.    Bat  b» 
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chances  of  many  other  parts  of  the 
scale  at  least  fally  compensate  the 
extra  strain  that  may  be  here. 

But  as  I  say  it  is  a  mysteiy  im- 
penetrable. There  is,  however, 
the  other  advantage  which  these 
societies  have,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  tells  in  favour  of 
their  being  free  to  spend  yearly  a 
large  part  of  their  income  on  ex- 
penses— and  that  is,  that  by  clipping 
up  the  ordinary  period  of  human 
life  into  little  snippets  like  this  they 
shorten  their  risk,  and  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  hoarding  as 
an  ordinaiy  insurance  company  is 
to  meet  remote  future  contingencies. 
Therefore,  although  the  aggregate 
sam  insured  with  such  a  society  as 
the  Royal  Liver  be  over  four  mil- 
lions, a  reserve  of  370,000/.  nmy  be 
far  more  than  enough.  And  when  a 
company  like  the  Prudential  already 


referred  to  takes  to  poor  or  ^in- 
dustrial '  insurance,  it  may  well  be 
that  it  can  afford  to  spend  a  great 
portion  of  its  surplus  gains  upon 
that  business  as  bonus  baits  for  in- 
surers of  the  ordinary  type.  Some 
details  as  to  how  this  Company 
disposes  of  its  profits  in  this  way 
may  be  interesting,  for  its  figures  are 
not  so  confused  as  those  of  the  pro- 
prietary Friendly  Societies,  whose 
muddles  it  is  often  impossible  to 
unravel,  and  who  are  given  to 
shuffling ;  and  they  let  us  see  how 
*•  safe '  with  all  its  cost  tliis  traffic 
may  be.  The  Prudential  is  ad- 
mirably conducted,  and  being  pro- 
fessedly a  business  organised  not 
for  charity  or  on  mutual  principles, 
but  for  gain,  there  can  be  no  fault 
found  with  its  success;  still  the 
following  details  will  excite  some 
thoughts.     This  is  how  its  receipts 


actnaiy  has  any  right  to  put  forth  these  tables  as  other  than  very  dim  appzoximatioxis  to 
actual  risks  on  experience  bo  slender  as  this  implies,  for  at  best  they  can  be  but  the 
merest  guesswork. 

ROYAL  LIVER  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 
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firam  what  is  known  a^  Mndue^al' 
basinfii^  are  distributed : — 
ao  per  cent.;  agents'  (i.e.  collectors')  ordi- 
nary poininissioD. 
11*5      „        new  bueiness  (also  part  of 

agents'  commission). 
9'5      ,;       fiupermtendence. 
:2*3    .  „'       .office  salariee. 
1:3  .   „        panting. 
'95    f>        sundiy  disbursements* 
33'         ,,         claims  paid. 
21-5      „        reserve.* 


100*05 

The  total  cost  of  management  is 
here  shown  to  be  45  per  cent.,and 
is  stated  bj  the  secretary  of  the 
company  to  have  been  actually  481 
The  agents  or  collectors  get  31*5 
per  cent. — or  more  than  the  pro- 
prietary soeietieg  ostensibly  give, 
though  they  may  make  it  up  to 
their  collectors  by  entrance  fees, 
first  six  weeks'  new  subscriptions, 
and  perquisites  of  that  kind — less 
perhaps  the  cost  of  policies,  this 
being  a  company  liable  to  the  stamp, 
and  out  of  which  postage  "and 
stationeiy  have  to  be  paid.  Bat 
what  is  most  noticeable  is  that  of 
the  total  100  per  cent.,  the  working 
man  insurer  gets  just  33,  that  bein^ 
the  amouit  paid  in  claims,  and 
owizig  to  the  ammgement  above 
detailed  probably  a  fair  average  of 
the  liability  of  the  companv,'«ttt  all 
events  a  &ir  proportion  while  the 
business  is>  growing.  What  is  not 
spent  in  current  expenses,  in  this 
case  said  to  be  21*5  per  cent.,  is 
then  added  to  the  reserve.  And 
who  gets  this  reserve  ?  It  will  be 
best  to  let  the  xmanagii^  director 
of  thei  company  answer.  ELe  is 
asked-^-^       '     »    » 

25991.  The  industrial  business  ib  a 
profitable  business  ? — Enormously, 

25992.  That  means  that  out  of  the  qionej 
which  YOU  receive  in  premiums  a  certain 
pro{)oruon'  is  ti^en  for  the  profit  of  the 
shalreholderB,  does  it  not  ?  /  vaninoi  put  it 
in  that  farm.  ItaU^oss  imto  ths  common 
fund,  qf  yalhkih  the  shareholders  get  a  oortion 
after   the ,  policy   holders    [npn-inuystrial 


participating,  bear  in  mind]  have  had  80  wr 
cent,  aupposing^  for  instance^  that  you  nad 
10,006/.  worth  in  policies  with  us  you  would 
act  eight'tenths  effen  upon  the   rndustrial 

01    * 


After  explaining  what  we  have 
already  tabulated,  and  pointing  oat 
that  the  industrial  policy  holders 
are  all  non-participating,  the  evi- 
dence proceeds : — 

25996.  The  class  of  people  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  pay  a  certain  amount  and 
they  receive  about  33  per  oeot.  or  so,  in 
payment  of  daims? — Yes,  that  was  tk 
amount  last  year,  but  in  some  years  it  hat 
been  more.    I  am  only  taking  last  year. 

25997-  Taking  one  year  with  another 
they  have  received  between  30  and  40  per 
cent.  ? — About  40  per  cent, 

25996.  And  the  remaindw  is  either  ex- 
pended in  management  or  goes  to  the  coia- 
mon  reserve  in  which  the  persons  who  coa- 
tribute  to  this  btisiness  have  no  interest  ?— 
Just  so. 

25999.  Then,  wiiether  it  goes   to  the 

grofit  of  the  shaxeholden  or  c?  the  polict 
olders  it  is  practically  the  same  to  the 
persons  who  insure  in  the  industiial  depart- 
ment ? — Precisely  J 

Now  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
momlity.or  otherwise  of  this  tran- 
saction. The  director  here  ques- 
tioned certainly  makes  no  secret  of 
the  facts  or,  of  the.  principle  on 
which  b^sinesifi  is  dope,  and  so  far 
deserves  commendation.  He  is 
justified,  too,  in  pleading,  that  whik 
industrial  Wsiness  was  new,  profit- 
able margins  were  necessary  to 
guard  against  possible  loss.  But 
what  I  wish  to  point,  out  is  that  if 
a  Company  confessedly  managed  as 
such,  and.  confessedly  going  to  as 
great,  if  not  p*eater  expense  than 
file  Societies  m  th^  way  of  agents, 
can  jna)ce  Sfich  enormous  profits, 
th^re  is.strong  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  latt^  do  so  as  well.  Anti 
the  latter  do  it  illegally  and  iUegHi- 
onvately,^  They  have  got  the  pro- 
teptipn  of  the,  Registrar  of  Priendlj 
Societies  by  what  is  at  bottom  a 
direct  fraud,  and  they  propose  to 
work  on  a  principle  which  practi- 


*  SpcNdat  Eepdft  dh  tfa'e  Prudential  Company  in  Jkputy  Conmissioner  Stekle^s  Stpeti, 
p.  211. 
'  Xhird  Beport  qf  ths  Commissionsrs^.p.  77. 
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cally  they  boldly  ignore.  Utider* 
such  circnmstaBCctt  it  beeomes  a 
grave  question  to  whom'^do  thetr 
reseiMres  belong  P  The  Prndential 
has  its  reserve  for  profit^  and  for 
an  inteHigible,  if  questionable  busi- 
ness "purpose,  and  haS'  perhaps  a 
right  thus  to  trade  upon  the  folly 
and  ignorance  of  the  pooi';  but  it 
does  not  use,  nor  does  it  calculate 
on  having  to  use,  any  portion  of  i^at 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  future 
claims  by  the  poor ;  and  if  the  cur- 
rent income  suffices  for  all  purposes, 
and  20  per  cent,  over  in  its  case,  in 
the  case  of  a  fairly  managed  trading 
society  there  ought  to  be  little  need 
of  a  reserve  at  ^1.  Once  accumu- 
lated, however,  whose  is  it?  I  should 
like  veiy  much  to  know.  These 
self-elected  managers  are  not 
trustees  for  the  members,  and  they 
have  no  responsibility.  Is  the 
money,  therefore,  virtuallv  their 
private  property  ?  Supposmg  thby 
were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  in 
any  instance  to  withdraw  this  fund 
and  invest  it  for  their  own  ends, 
could  anybody  say  them  nay  P  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  anybody 
could.  And  thtt  sum  of  it 'seems 
to  be  that  the  possessors  of  these 
societies  are  accumulating  under 
false preieneeslarge  private  capitals 
in  the  power  of  small  irresponsible' 
cliques,  or  of  an  individaalj'  as  the« 
result  ef'  doing  a  busiivess  whieh  is 
for  the  most  part  organised  robbeir, 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  certificate  notwith- 
standing. The  common  cry  is  that 
they  ar^  eating  up  these  reserves,  or 
grantingdangeronsly  high  benefitsin 
view  of  tihe  f^itnre;  but  it  is  forgotten 
that,  unlike  ordinary  insnranee  com- 
panies, thev  may  not  need  any  re- 
serve, and  that  toclomourfor  them  to 
accumulate  is,  therefbre,  only  putting 
temptation  in  the  way  of  persons 
whose  training  and  whose  bosiness 
cannot  make  them  verv  scrupulous. 
There  are  twenty  of'  these  pro- 
fessedly general  sooieties — besides 
some  loGiu  ones  thatowe  their  origin 
to  individual  enterprise  in  the  same 


way  as  theydo^  but  which  have  not 
yet  spread  iheir  wings— and  these 
twenty,  with  a  membership  of  a 
million  and  a  half  to  two  millions, 
have  a  reserve  of  less  than  half  a 
million  among  them.  It  looks  very 
little,  and  with  ordinary  Ufe  in- 
surance, taking  heavy  risks  at  long 
dates,  would  be  so,  but  it  may 
well,  under  this  system,  be  a 
great  deal  too  much.  Some  so- 
cieties have  not  the  elaborate  gra- 
duated scale  of  the  Boyal  liver, 
and  may  need  their  money  as  the 
old  lives  tumble  in  upon  them,  but 
the  leading  societies  hedge  them- 
selves in  some  fashion,  and  the  re- 
serve they  accumulate  belongs  to 
nobody  if  the  members  do  not  die 
fast  enough  to  lick  it  up.  No  won- 
der the  enterprising  Irish  labourer 
thought  he  was  doing  a  good  thing 
in  educating  his  daughimt  in  Bel- 
gium with  some  of  that  acoumula- 
tion  i^iioh  threatened  to  burden  the 
Society  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  pay  it  away  in  that 
fashion  than  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
widows  and  orphans. 

Tbeae  are  a  few  of  <ihe  promi- 
nent points  connected  with  the  rise 
and'progress  o)f  this*class  of  society ; 
and  anvely  they  show  that  a  more 
exisaordinavy '  anomaly  SMver  grew 
up  under  lowing  of  any  fiedikevly- 
and  benevolent  law.  And  I  might 
go  4ni  to  tell  of  money  wasted  on  aU 
hands ;  of  defiedoating  agents  going 
scot  free ;  of  London  societies  that 
calcnlate  on  paying  all  claims  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  'lapses,'  i.e.  firom 
the  money  of  memoers  who  Iiave 
been  taken  ou'  and  dropped  after 
a  short  time  with  a  view  to 
profit;  of  enormous  scons  spent  in 
opposing  ibOls  calculated  to  touch 
the  preserves  of  these  enterprising 
men,  or  in  clearing  prodigious  bills 
for  travelling  expenses ;  of  frauds 
condoned ;  of  agencies  begun  and 
withdrawn  with  victimised  people 
left  in  the  lurch ;  and  many  strange 
deeds  besides.  It  would  be  a  long 
ai)d'  siokening  catalogue.    But  it 
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will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  perhaps, 
to  try  and  answer  two  questions 
that  the  facts  already  told  suggest. 
What  does  the  Goyemment  propose 
to  do  to  correct  these  abuses  P  And 
what  ought  to  be  done  P 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  press  conclusions 
against  the  Government  too  far, 
seeing  that  the  part  of  their  bill 
dealing  with  these  strange  bodies 
has  been  withdrawn  totally,  as  a 
prelude,  it  is  said,  to  a  broad  mea- 
sure including  Post-office  insurance 
reform.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  at  what  was  at  first  brought 
forward  as  a  proposed  remedy,  were 
it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see 
if  the  true  position  of  these  plunder- 
ing  institutions  is  likely  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  law-makers.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  look  does  not 
raise  much  hope.  For  example,  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Bill  in  its  earlier 
form  proposed  to  turn  the  sham  gene- 
ral meetings,  which  the  astute  mana- 
gers of  these  societies  hoodwink  the 
public  by  convening,  into  real  ones, 
and  to  give  the  insured  some  sub- 
stantial control  by  forbidding  col- 
lectors to  vote,  and  by  providing 
that  meetings  should  be  well  adver- 
tised in  all  towns  where  members 
were.  Just  as  if  working  men 
oould  rush  firom  Glasgow  to  Liver- 
pool, for  instance,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing and  turn  out  an  obnoxious 
omoial.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
giving  the  insured  control  of  their 
funds,  which  is  the  first  step  to 
controlling  expenses.  By  every 
right,  if  these  societies  are  indeed 
mutual,  all  moneys  of  the  insured, 
after  paying  expenses,  ought  to  be 
theirs  absolutely  as  a  body  and  as 
individuals ;  for  these  organisers  and 
mana^rs  never  put  a  penny  of  their 
own  mto  the  business — ^they  had 
none  to  put,— and  can  fairly  look 
for  no  profit.  But  the  firamers  of 
the  bill  never  saw  that  fact  appa- 
rently, nor  suspected  that  these  so- 
cieties were  not  friendly — ^that  they 
were  in  reality  anythingbut  friendly. 


So  they  made  grave  provisions 
about  balance-sheets,  about  notice 
of  lapsing  being  duly  sent  to  mem- 
bers, about  disputes,  and  what  not ! 
and  meantime  the  half  million  or 
so  accumulated  from  thehard-eanied 
savings  of  the  poor  hangs  in  the 
air  a  tempting  bait  for  the  first 
rogue,  or  clique  of  rogues,  who  feels 
disposed  to  follow  thefootsteps  of  the 
Irish  labourer,  or  the  perhaps  still 
more  notable  Scotch  rascal,  the  late 
James  Steel.  That  man's  genius  de- 
serves greater  record  thfm  we  can 
give  it  here.  He  started  a  plunder- 
ing society,  and  called  it  with  fine 
irony  the  '  Scottish  Legal,'  and 
when  he  got  turned  out  of  that  at 
last,  after  gorging  himself  to  reple- 
tion, he  simply  'moved  on,'  with 
his  gains  in  his  pocket.  Nobodr 
could  claim  the  money.  It  vas 
his  own  more  than  anybody  else's, 
and  it  did  to  start  another  society 
with.  As  to  this  part  of  their 
vast  undertaking,  therefore,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  ijl  the 
facts  before  them,  the  present  Go- 
vernment appear  for  so  &r  to  be 
utterly  blind  to  the  real  bearings 
of  the  case.  Their  proposed  remedj 
would  hardly  be  a  tinkering  of  the 
existing  law ;  and  it  is  Httle  won- 
der if  the  bold  spirits  at  the  head 
of  the  societies  in  question  treated 
it  with  contempt. 

Coming  to  the  second  question— 
What  ought  to  be  done  ?  it  seems 
to  me  that  two  things  are  needed : 
(i)  Reform  of  these  societies,  and 
(2)  organisation  of  a  Gh}vemnieDt 
institution  for  doing  the  same  busi- 
ness. As  to  the  first,  I  think  that 
nothing  can  really  be  done  until 
these  Societies  are  compeUed  U> 
transform  themselves  into  Compa- 
nies. And  that  must  not  be  by 
merely  allowing  them  to  register 
as  companies  under  their  present 
constitution.  The  law  should  com- 
pel the  bond  fde  issue  of  shares, 
and  refuse  legal  status  of  any  kind 
until  satisfactory  evidence  is  given 
that  there  is  a  paid-up  ciqpital  and 
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a  gennine  proprietary  constitated. 
For  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with 
Yolnntary  bodies,  but  with  bodies 
that  have  through  popular  ignorance 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  very  valuable 
kind  of  basiness,  for  which  they 
can  well  afford  to  pay,  and  which 
public  interest  demands  that  they 
should  not  get,  as  hitherto,  for 
nothing.  Compelled  to  transform 
themselves  into  companies  under 
penalty  of  losing  all  status  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  of  being  open  to 
prosecutions  for  carrying  on  fratfdu- 
lent  business,  these  bodies  would  per- 
haps gradually  work  towards  better 
thmgs  bycompetition amongst  them- 
selves. The  'Prudential'  would  no 
longer  triumph  over  them  by  being 
able  to  represent  its  ^Mcy  stamps 
to  those  who  insure  with  it  as 
a  Government  guarantee  possessed 
by  it  alone,  but  neither  could  it 
prevent  them  from  cutting  down  its 
profits  by  offering  larger  induce- 
ments to  insurers ;  and  the  wholcr 
some  law  which  now  compels  in- 
surance companies  to  furnish  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  full  returns  of 
their  doings  would  soon  place  the 
public  in  possession  of  facts  which 
they  would  not  be  slow  to  make  a  note 
of.  The  strange  rubbish  of  all  kinds 
that  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties gathers  into  his  net  under  the 
name  of  accounts,  and  the  totally 
inconsequent  character  of  the  re- 
turns he  publishes,  make  his  reports 
almost  valueless  for  any  purpose. 
Not  so  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  the  attention  which  their  report 
on  this  year's  insurance  accounts 
has  excited  sufficiently  proves. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  poor  are 
still  very  ignorant,  and  more  liable 
consequently  to  be  imposed  upon 
than  the  classes  above  them,  it 
might  be  fair  to  make  provision 
that  beyond  a  certain  profit  all 
moneys  should  go  to  a  reserve  for 
the  benefit  of  policy  holders,  which 
i^serve  should  in  part  be  absorbed 
in  bonuses  from  time  to  time  in  the 


ordinary  way,  as  prudence  dictated. 
Gas  companies  are  now  so  limited 
as  to  profits,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  these  societies  should 
not  be  also,  if  the  law  can  be  en- 
forced, and  if  it  be  for  the  public 
good.  But  nothing  can  well  be 
more  absurd,  or  even  pernicious, 
than  passing  futile  enactments, 
which  genendly  shelter  the  abuse 
they  are  meant  to  remove,  by  lulling 
the  public  to  sleep  under  the  delusion 
that  all  has  been  mended.  The 
essential  things  are  that  there  should 
be  a  gentiine  proprietary  capable  of 
being  held  responsible,  and  that 
the  reserve  should  belong  to  the 
insured.  As  the  people  grew  in 
knowledge  other  e^s  would  pro- 
bably work  themselves  out,  but  no 
iniquity  will  be  abolished  if  the 
masses  who  are  insured,  half  of 
whom  are  infants,  continue  as  now 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  com- 
mon owners,  and  expected  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  a  proprietorship  which 
they  never  had.  Ajidthe  first  essen- 
tial to  all  just  legislation  ujpon  this 
point  is  to  understand  distinctly 
that  these  bodies  are  not,  never 
have  been,  and  in  their  present 
shape  never  by  any  possibility  can 
be,  true  Friendly  Societies  in  any 
sense  whatever.  That  fundamental 
fact  the  law-makers,  and  apparently 
the  Commissionersi  have  entirely 
overlooked. 

But  supposing  this  fact  seen,  and 
that  a  good  law  has  been  passed, 
turning  these  societies  into  com- 
panies, and  controlling  them,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  be  left  to  the  slow  operation 
of  time  and  spreading  intelligence, 
or  wholesome  correction,  to  work 
the  cure.  A  spur  might  be  applied 
with  much  advania^.  And  that 
spur  is  already  in  existence  in  the 
Post-office  insurance  scheme,  only 
that  instead  of  being  in  action  it  lies 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  foolish  and 
most  needless  restrictions.  The 
Post-office  insurance  system  is  a 
failiire.    The  Prudential  Ck>mpany 
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alone  pays  more  in  a  year  for  stamps 
on  its  policies  than  the  Poet  Office 
draws  as  premiums.  And  it  is 
usually  said  that  the  failure  comes 
of  the  Post  Office  being  so  shut  up 
as  to  the  limits  within  which  it  can 
insure  at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  anybody. 
That  is  true,  but  there  is  more  in  it 
than  that.  Not  only  must  the  limits 
be  removed,  and  the  lower  one,  per- 
haps, of  5I,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Scudamore,  be  adopted  instead  of 
the  present  one  of  2o2.  in  ordinary 
policies,  but  for  meeting  the  wants 
of  those  who  crowd  burial  clubs 
the  system  itself  must  be  changed. 
The  Post  Office  just  now  proceeds 
on  the  method  of  the  older  in- 
surance companies — it  is  the  pre- 
mium that  varies  at  different  ages, 
not  the  sum  insured ; .  but  if  it 
is  to  do  industrial  business  it  must 
teJcB  a  leaf  out  of  the  Boyal  Liver's 
book,  and  arrazige  for  a  variable  in> 
surance  with  the  same  premium. 
No  good  would  be  done  were  it 
merely  allowed  to  insure  for  as  low 
as  5Z.  on  the  old  plan,  and  at  a 
penny  a  week  at  a  certain  age, 
while  for  people  a  few  years  older  it 
charged  twopence.  The  people  must 
be  met  fully  on  their  own  ground, 
and  the  Post  Office  must  arrange  its 
scale  on  the  newsystem  so  as  to  teach 
them  what  they  can  honestly  look 
for  at  all  ages  in  return  for  their 
penny.  like  the  societies,  it  would 
have  to  work  somewhat  in  the  dark, 
and  witii  but  little  help  from 
actuaries  in  arranging  the  scale  for 
a  time ;  but  that  would  be  no  ulti- 
mate loss  to  the  people,  fbr  the 
Post  Office  would  not  pecket  their 
money  nor  give  it  to  its  bigger  in- 
surers, who  took  policies  on  the 
Qsual  plan  of  ^participating  in  profits. 
Enlarged  and^  changed  in  this 
fashion,  the  Post*office  insarance 
might  become  as  great  a  suecess  as 
the  savings'  bank,  and  it  would  do 
a  vast  amount  of  good  beyond  the 
ranks  of  its  own  ntsuieisby  tibe 
oheok-  that  it  would  foe  upon  ^hose  • 


who  now  make  a  rich  harrest  by 
selling  the  people  'half-pence  for 
pence,'  or  worse. 

To  be  thoroughly  efiectLve  even 
after  these  changes  the  Postoffice 
system  would  require  to  be  supple- 
mented by  collecting ;  and  it  m&y 
seem  absurd  to  propose  such  an  ad- 
dition  to  its  burdens  and  its  staff  as 
that  would  imply.  The  increase 
would  not  be  so  great  as  it  seems, 
however,  and  Mr.  Scudamore  as- 
sured the  Commission  that  it  was 
perfectly  practicable.  His  word  will 
be  enough  with  most  people  per- 
haps, but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  a  staff  of  agents  exist  in  tk 
heads  of  every  post-office  in  tbe 
kingdom,   any  one   of  whom  has 

*  tact '  enough  to  add  a  column  ot 
figures  in  a  penny  pass-book ;  aod 
that  in  most  places — in  laige  towns 
especially — there  are  letter-carriers 
with  spare  time  enough  to  be  able 
to  act,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  ool 
lectors.  These  men  would,  of 
course,  have  extra  pay  for  that  work, 
and  must  be  rigidly  bound  dowc 
not  to  receive  money  when  oat  with 
letters;  but  these  are  not  difficoltiis 
hard  to  surmount.  With  a  simple 
system  the  extra  work  thrown  on 
the  department  would  not  be  great 
at  first;  as  it  grew  the  staff  would 
grow  with  it.  The  skeleton  0: 
the  organisation  exists  already,  it 
merely  wants  work  to  set  it  momg 
and  to  give  it  life^  and  sairelj  the 
more  work  the  better.  If  there  i> 
any  reason  for  having  a  Post-office 
insurance  system  at  fdl,  it  ought  to 
be  because  it  is  capable  of  temptiog 
the  poor  people  to  thrifb,  as  tk 
savings'  batik  does,  and  once  inexist- 
ence  no  tenderness  for  societies  and 
companies  of  the  kind  I  have  d^ 
scribed  ought  for  a  moment  to  stand 
in  the  way  pf  its  being  put  into  M 
operation. 

•  The  larger  question  of  the  raU- 
tioB  of  Opvemment  to  insoraoce 
gener^lj  I. avoid  toudung  upon 
hfii^j  because  it  opens  up  diamsioBs 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  Uiis  paper; 
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but  so  far  as  tbe  poor  are  concerned, 
the  swindling  ix>  which  they  are  sub- 
ject on  all  hands  renders  it  almost 
imperative     that     the    authorities 
should  be  up  and  doing.     Out  of  re- 
gard for  the  bodies  whose  charac- 
teristics I  have  described,  Post-ofSce 
insurance  was  circumscribed  at  the 
outset,  and  it  can  do  very  little  good 
till  the  hindrance  then  permitted  be 
swept  away.  The  Post  Office  ought 
to  lay  itself  out  to  do  the  business 
that  these  societies  and  companies  do 
without  restriction  as  to  amounts. 
A  rigid  line  drawn  at  any  point 
might    defeat   the    whole    scheme 
and  prevent  it  working.   The  wants 
of  the  public  are  very  varied,  and 
their    conditions    also,    and   these 
must  be  met.    A  reference  to  the 
table  already  given  in  a  note  will 
show  at  once  how  necessary  it  would 
be  for  the  Post  Office  to  be  prepared 
to  insure  almost  any  amount,  how- 
ever small,  for  the  penny  premiums. 
Business  of  this  kind  is,  in  short, 
totally  distinct  from  ordinary  in- 
surance in  its  principles,  and  hence 
the  rates  of  benefit  are  still,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  arbitrary.    In  time, 
however,     the  ■  Post   Office  would 
gather  experience,  and  be  able  to 
elaborate    mortality  tables   which 
would    approximate    to    the  risks 
run,    and  as  they  would  conduct 
their  business  at  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  companies,  the  gain 
to  the  public  must,  in  any  case, 
prove  very  great.  •   There  is  a  vast 
field  for   most  useftil  work    here 
which  Government  ought  to  occupy, 
and  the  speedy  cure  for  existing  evils 
will  probably  not  be  found  in  anyela- 
horatelaw  somuch  M  in  this  vigorous 
Post-office  competition.    Its  rated, 
its   perfect    faimess,  its  security, 
would  all  oommend  it  to;^  people  ; 
And  if  wise  means  were^^keh  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  p^^pciples 
and  meaning  of  insurance — ^re^dly 
very  simple  when  stripped  of  pro- 
fessional cant— the  plundering  in!- 
stitutions  Would' soon  either  bayetb 
Tnend  their  ways  or  cease  to  be.  ■ 


-  '  The  ways  in  which  a  good  Post- 
office  system  of  industrial  insurance 
might  work  for  good  are  very 
numerous.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  previous  paper,  it  might  at  once 
relieve  many  gennine  Friendly 
Societies  of  the  embarrassments  of 
their  burial  funds,  while  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  their  solvency.  Should 
these  societies  adopt  the  Post-office 
Bcalos  of  benefit  they  would  become, 
so  fkr  as  burial  money  was  con- 
cerned, merely  collecting  clubs  for 
the  Post  Office,  whenever  they  ar- 
ranged with  it  to  take  their  pence 
and  pay  their  insurance  debts.  And 
they  could  do  this  without  in  the 
lea£(t  losing  their  individuality  as 
friendly  societies,  or  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  Ck)vemment.  The 
pauper  spirit  could  not  be  fostered 
by  this  plan,  as  it  might  be  did  the 
Post  Office  venture  upon  granting 
eick-pay  policies,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  people  would  invariably 
look  for  all  manner  of  favours  no 
matter  what  they  had  paid.  In  the 
former  they  would  only  get  what 
was  in  the  bond.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  loss  through  any  society 
breaking  up,  it  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged that  the  Post  Office  would 
carry  on  the  life  insurances  with 
the  members  as  individuals,  on  being 
provided  with  the  records  as  to 
when  each  policy  began,  and  what 
each  one  paid.  The  Post  Office 
could  also  give  &cilitiesto  the  young 
-for  effecting  endowments  for  them- 
selves in  old  age,  or  for  acquiring  a 
policy  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  for 
making  repeated  insurances,  each 
^policy  remaining  in  force  afbeir  a 
oertain  amount  hsA  been  paid,  all  on 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  industrial 
system.  The  young  man  who  paid  at 
fitist  for  a  short  period  policy — say 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five— could 
•go  on  paying  and  conunute  his  pay- 
•  mentsforapoli<7ofanotber  kind  with 
advantagetofaimself  and  without  loss 
oi*  tfH^nble/  to  the  Post-Office;  So 
also*  with  surrender' vahies  as  they 
^are-  called.    Having  to  keep  but  a 
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small  reserve  for  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, the  Post  Office  could  the  better 
affoid  to  give  a  man  back  a  portion 
of  his  payments  shonld  he  become 
nnable  to  continue  his  insurance, 
deducting  only  the  percentage  for 
expenses  and  risk.     Or,  did  these 
payments  amount  to  any  tangible 
sum,  a  paid-up  policy  representing 
their  value,  calculated  according  to 
the  average  chances  of  life  for  the 
person  in  question,  might  be  given 
and    the    transaction     considered 
finished,  so  far  as  that  insurance 
went  on  his  part,  without  prejudice 
to  any  future  endeavour  of  his  to 
begin  anew.    None  of  these  advan- 
tages can  be  said  to  be  given  at 
present  by  societies    and    compa- 
nies    in    this     line     of   business. 
They  make  too  much  profit  out  of 
their  *  lapses'   to  admit  surrender 
vulues.      Lapses    are  a  source  of 
profit  to  all  companies,  for  even 
those  ordinaiy  insurance  companies 
which  do  grant  surrender  values, 
make  the  unfortunate  de&ulter  pay 
very  heavily  for  his  inability  to  con- 
tinue the  contract — if  he  have  a  third 
of  his  premiums  returned  he  may  be 
thankral, — ^but  they  do  not  pay  any- 
where  better  than  in  industrial  busi- 
ness.     The    Prudential    Company 
cuts  an  insurer  off  who  is  behind 
fourweekswith payments  and  allows 
no  compensation .  The  trading  socie- 
ties allow  six  weeks'  grace  on  the  same 
terms,  and  some  of  them  consider 
themselves  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion if  a  third  of  uieir  insurers  stay 
on  the  books  long  enoueh  to  become 
entitled  to  benefit.     As  a  rale  it 
takes  from  six  months'  to  a  year's 
paying  to  bring  a  '  member '  into 
full  privileges ;  so  when  two-thirds 
of  the  new  business  lapses  in  that 
time  at  various  stages  of  paying, 
should  that  business  be  anything 
large,  the  society  will  have  a  good 
income  firom  this  source  alone.    The 
strict  '  Prudential '  Company  finds 
the  business  of  industrial  insurances 
so  profitable  that  it  can  now  dispense, 
in  part,  with  these  lapses ;  so  by 


carefully  weeding  the  districts,  and 
by  strict  supervision,  it  has  at  last 
got  the  proportion  down  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  new  insoiers,  bot 
even  that  must  be  very  profitable. 
And  the  whole  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs the  Post  Office  could  put  an 
end  to,  simply  because  it  would  haie 
no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  Its  object 
would  be  to  teach  the  people  saving 
habits,  not  to  plunder  them ;  and  it 
ought  to  have  peculiar  advantages  in 
accomplishing  that  object. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  re- 
forms that  a  thoroughly  worked 
Post-office  system  of  poor  man's 
insurance  might    accomplish;  and 
I  repeat  that  without   that    sys- 
tem no  reform  will  be  thorough  or 
prove  of  much  value  for  a  long  tune  to 
come.  The  societies  which  are  strong 
would  under  a  rigid  law  transfonn 
themselves  into  companies,  pay  the 
20,oooZ.  into  the  hands  of  the  ac- 
countant  in  Chancery,    which  the 
present  insurance  law  requires,  and 
go  on  very  much  as  before,  for  some 
time  at  least ;  and  the  weaker  ones 
would  vanish  at  once,  or  continue 
a  surreptitious  traffic.    But  a  good 
Post-office  system  would  induce  re- 
forms  instantly  and  without  vio- 
lence.  These  bodies  would  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  it  in  rat«s 
of  benefit,  and  to  offer  advantages 
in  order  to  prevent  their  trade  from 
leaving  them ;  all  the  more  so  if, 
as  Mr.   Scudamore  proposes,  lec- 
turers were  sent  roxmd  the  countrj 
by  the  Post  Office  to  educate  the 
poor  on  insurance.     The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  cannot  really  touch 
one  part  of  this  question  without 
the  other,  and  in  dealing  with  these 
sham  mutual  societies  ought  certain- 
ly to  consider  no  interest  save  those 
of  the  insured.     The  one  question 
is,  How  to  prevent  the  people  from 
being  defrauded?     There   are   no 
saor^  vested  interests  to  stand  in 
the  way  here.    And  should  the  so- 
cieties become  hard  pressed,  either 
through  inability  to  nnd  the  funds 
necessary  to  start  a  company  with. 
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or  through  (Joyemment  competi- 
tion, the  interests  of  the  insured  can 
always  be  saved  bj  their  policies 
being  transferred  to  the  Post  Office, 
which,  we  may  be  well  satisfied, 
would  come  to  no  loss  in  accepting 
most  of  them  at  the  rates  which 
the  societies  have  granted. 

The  rights  of  property  are  always 
to  be  tenderly  dealt  with ;  but  here 
nobody  has  any  property  but  the 
poor  misguidea,  abused  insurers, 
and  no  scheme  of  Post-office  in- 
surance can  in  any  way  injure  that. 
The  savings-banks  which  the  Post 
Office  is  sweeping  away  were  many 
of  them  excellent  institutions,  and 
yet  it  was  thought  a  laudable  thing 
and  for  the  public  good  that  the  State 
should  take  charge  of  the  poor 
man's  savinffs.  The  arguments  that 
applied  to  wat  reform  are  all  ap- 
plicable here,  and  with  greater  force, 
because  the  evils  are  greater.  In- 
surance is  a  sort  of  transaction 
that  all  men  may  be  cheated  in,  the 
educated  as  well  as  the  ignorant, 
but  to  the  poor  it  is  an  occult 
and  wholly  incomprehensible  thing, 
about  which  they  are  easily  made 
to  believe  anything ;  and  if  life  in- 
surance is  ever  to  do  them  any  real 
good,   it  must   be   worked  by  an 


institution   which  would  have  no 
temptation  to  lie  and  to  cheat. 

Of  the  twofold  remedies  which 
the  present  state  of  trading  friendly 
societies  demands,  thereorganisation 
of  the  Post-office  insurance  system 
is  therefore  .the  most  important. 
But  the  other  half  should  not  be 
forgotten.  As  much  as  possible 
should  be  exacted  from  these  bodies 
in  the  way  of  guarantees  of  well- 
doing. They  should  be  rigidly  con- 
fined within  given  channels,  and 
only  then  left  to  do  their  peculiar 
work ;  for  no  Oovemment  has  any 
right  to  sufier  institutions  to  be- 
come public  nuisances  and  robbers 
of  its  citizens — ^least  of  all  under 
philanthropic  pretexts.  Only  when 
so  confined  should  they  be  left  to 
subsist  on  what  trade  they  could 
get  in  wholesome  competition  with 
the  State. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  is 
therefore  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  should  actuate  Parliament  in 
dealing  with  these  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. Give  them  freedom  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  risks,  but  hem 
these  pseudo-voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  as  closely  as  possible. 

A.  J.  W. 


VOL.  X. — NO.  LIX.      NEW  SBBIKS. 
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THE  SCILLr  ISLANDS. 


rAT  there  is  a  deal  of  human 
Datnre  in  man  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  history  of 
Scilly.  These  islands,  dnring  the 
eighteenth  century,  probably  did 
not  contain  a  single  pnre-blood 
'Celt'  or  Basqne  either.  Several 
names  of  places,  as  Grimsby,  Han- 
jagne,  &g.,  prove  that  the  Danes  had 
settlements  there.  But  the  popula- 
tion seems  to  have  been  often 
changed.  Dnring  the  civil  wars 
there  were  very  few  Cornish  names ; 
in  1666  '  three  hundred  volanteers, 
many  of  them  pensioners  from  Lon- 
don,' were  taken  over;  and  a 
terrier  of  lands  of  abont  1650 
contains  no  name  now  represented 
in  the  group.  Yet  under  absentee- 
ism, middlemen's  rule,  and  the  want 
of  settled  employment,  this  most 
un- Celtic  population  had  fully  de- 
veloped all  the  traditional  Irish 
characteristics.  It  had  multiplied 
excessively;  it  had  parcelled  out 
the  land  in  true  conacre  and  run- 
dale  style  ;  it  had  become  wretched 
and  improvident,  depending  on  the 
*  soul -degrading  root '  and  visited 
with  periodical  famines, — met  by 
subscriptions  on  the  mainland, 
which  (says  the  cynical  historian) 
were  not  seldom  jobbed  away. 

From  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the 
islands  had  been  leased  to  the  Godol- 
phin  family  ;  but,  though  Sir  John 
Grenville  dreamed  of  'making  Scilly 
a  second  Venice,  with  exiles  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
the  first  waa  made  by  those  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  Alaric,'  no  Godol- 
phin  even  thought  of  even  having  a 
house  there.  They  took  their  rents, 
and  referred  the  complaints  of  the 
councilmen  to  some  London  lawyer. 
Thus,  in  1756,  the  Council  *beg  his 
Lordship's  paternal  goodness  of  his 
great  wisdom  to  consider  the  growth 
of  idleness  and  drunkenness,  which 
we  fear  will  not  be  altered  until  a 


court  of  judicature  is  more  firmly 
established  in  these  islands.  And 
for  all  past  gracious  acts  of  good- 
ness and  charity,  we  do  roost 
humbly  return  your  Lordship  our 
most  humble  thanks,  and  are,  with 
the  deepest  submission,  &c*  To 
which  appeal  to  their  god  upon 
earth — erit  iUe  mihi  semper  dewn- 
Counsellor  Green,  of  Pump  Conrt, 
replies,  in  questionable  English 
that  to  create  a  new  jurisdiction 
needs  authority  from  Eling  and 
Parliament ;  ^  his  Lordship  is  all 
goodness,  and  has  the  welfieuie  of 
these  islands  much  at  heart.  His 
other  great  and  private  affairs  hare 
prevented  him  from  applying  bis 
thoughts  upon  Scilly,  much  under  his 
consideration,  but  will  not  lose  any 
opportunity  of  returning  a  full  and 
proper  answer  to  your  letter.'  The 
opportunity,  probably,  never  came. 
Attempts  to  get  directly  at  the 
great  man  were  sure  to  fail.  Trout. 
beck,  parson  of  St.  !MUu-y's,  aasd 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in- 
teresting  himself  for  the  schoolmae* 
ter,  whom  the  steward  tamed  ont 
of  his  holdings  in  order  to  put  in 
the  parish  clerk,  got  up  a  petition, 
signed  by  most  of  the  '  substantial 
tenants ; '  and,  since  the  Duke  vaii 
then  (1790)  Secretaryof  State,  and 
therefore, — 

I  thought  his  Grace's  attention  might  U  «o 
much  taken  up  with  the  weighty  affairs  ()f 
the  public  that  probably  he  could  not  bare 
leisure  to  pay  due  regard  to  his  own  cob* 
cems,  I  sent  it  with  a  letter  to  the 
Dutchess. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  clerk,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  mountebank,  made  1 
proclamation  in  church  on  a  Sandaythftt 
the  Dutchess  of  Leeds  had  received  a  peti- 
tion; some  of  the  names  she  suppoeed  ▼«« 
forgeries,  but  her  Grace,  he  said,  did  not 
interfere  in  the  Duke's  afihirs.  As  th« 
petition  was  sent  back  to  the  steward,  Itf 
could  see  who  had  sisned  it,  and  in  cos- 
sequence  he  raised  the  rents  of  serm) 
persons,  under  pretence  of  a  retaliatioo 
upon  them  for  trying  to  injure  him,  asi 
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threatened  others  in  such  a  manner  as 
made  them  reiy  unhappy.' 

This  is  as  Irish  as  anything  in 
Carleton;  and  Troutbeck*s  com- 
plaint— that  *the  hindrances  to 
improvement  of  land  and  trade  are 
short  leases  and  scarcity  of  houses ; 
it  requiring  an  interest  to  procure  a 
house,  and  another  for  a  lease  of 
one/  is  just  what  forced  on  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  '  No  one  builds,' 
he  says,  'except  in  the  cheapest 
way,  for  their  families  will  get  no 
good  from  what  they  do,  and  them- 
selves may  be  dispossessed  if  they 
happen  to  disoblige  the  steward  in 
any  matter.'  And  then  he  tells 
how,  because  he  had  the  audacity  to 
bid  against  this  omnipotent  steward 
at  a  sale  of  some  wreclc- salvage, 
he,  chaplain  and  parson,  was  kept 
actually  out  of  his  parsonage  for  a 
long  time,  and  lost  all  the  money 
he  had  spent  in  repairing  it.  Here 
is  yet  a  worse  specimen  of  high- 
handed oppression.  Kelp-making 
had  been  introduced  in  1684,  but 
the  agent  insisted  on  all  being  sold 
to  him,  at  18^.  to  208,  a  ton,  '  21 
hundreds  to  the  ton,  and  good 
weight.'  And  when  the  people 
found  otit  that  it  brought  nearly 
double  the  price  in  England, 

the  steward  threatened  them  plainly  that 
he  would  turn  anyone  out  of  nis  holding 
who  should  attempt  to  sell  either  kelp  or 
iioh  to  anyone  but  himself,  and  at  his  own 
price.  .  .  .  They  were  afraid  of  offending 
the  steward,  and  durst  not  make  their 
srierances  known.  The  steward  kept  house 
like  a  nobleman,  and  treated  all  strange 
^a-Dtlemen  in  a  liberal  manner,  who  gave 
him  so  great  a  character  that  his  Lord  put 
implicit  confidence  in  him.  ...  He  used 
to  say  that,  though  his  salary  was  only 


io2.,  he  oould  make  upwards  of  300^.  a 
year  out  of  SciUy. 

As  all  petitions  went  up  through 
the  steward,  there  seemed  no  hope 
of  redress,  when,  happily  for  the 
kelp-bumers,  this  steward  having 
behaved  disgracefiilly  to  the  sister 
of  the  collector  of  customs,  the  col- 
lector to  spite  him  sent  up  a  depu- 
tation to  London  to  complain  of 
the  fish  and  kelp  monopoly.  The 
deputies,  however,  met  the  Oodol- 
phin  steward  in  Cornwall,  and  were 
by  him  sent  back,  assured  that 
they  might  freely  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  thenceforth  the  unjust 
island  steward  had  to  content  him- 
self with  his  long  leases  and  his 
Cornish  estate. 

Naturally  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment turned  the  islands  into  an  ex- 
emplar of  beggary  and  discontent. 
There  was  *  a  pleasant  little  society ' 
for  those  who  liked  it.  Old  Cornish 
gentlemen  remember  the  days  of 
Governor  Smith  and  his  four  artil- 
lerymen, when  Banfield  the  ship- 
builder was  first  rising  into  note ; 
but  the  system  of  land  tenure  and 
mani^ment  was  wholly  wrong, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  islands 
were  anything  but  a  credit  to  the 
Duchy,  either  of  Leeds  or  Corn- 
wall. 

The  contrast  between  SciUy  now 
and  Scilly  even  forty  years  ago  is 
as  great  as  can  be  imagined ;  and 
the  change  was  the  work  of  one 
man,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  who  went  over  in  1831, 
and  thenceforward  lived  the  greater 
part  of  every  year  on  Tresco, 
thoroughly  earning  his  title  of  King 
of  Scilly. 


*  £yen  manslaughter  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  condoned.  '  In  December  1755 
Elizabeth  Symons  was  found  in  a  field  by  Antony  Watts'  house  very  much  hurt.  She 
died  in  a  few  days.  A  jury  held  that  her  days  were  shortened  by  being  turned  out  of 
doors  by  Antony  Watts,  her  master,  and  by  the  violence  offered  to  her  by  Francis  Wood. 
It  was  also  very  tempestuous  that  night.'  The  depositions  were  sent  over  to  Earl 
Ciodolphin;  but  Counsellor  Green  was  of  opinion  there  was  no  case,  and  the  men  were  re- 
leised.  Compare  with  this  and  with  the  constant  *  rows  *  noticed  in  Troutbeck's  Diary 
the  Dailif  Telegraph's  psean  (Sept.  1873)  o^®'  ^®  "O^  peaceful  state  of  the  islands, 
with  their  one  policeman. 

B  B  d 
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He  was  not  the  first  king  in  his 
family;  for,  as  his  qnaint  little 
Yolnme — Slemmata  Smithiana  Fer- 
rarioy  horse-shoed  on  every  page, 
and  adorned  with  the  motto  *  Faber 
est  qnisqne  fortnnaa  8a»' — shows, 
his  ancestors  had  long  been  kings 
of  poxmds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
The  family  came  from  Titheby,  in 
Notts,  and  is  traced  back,  if  not  quite 
so  far  as  Wayland,  still  well  into  the 
mists  of  antiqnity ;  bat  Nottingham 
town  was  the  seat  of  their  great- 
ness, and  Thomas  Smith,  of  Peck 
Lane,  was  a  citizen  of  snch  account 
that  he  and  no  other  met  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  when  Bishop  Compton 
carried  her  ofi*  for  safety,  in  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers,  to  Notting- 
ham Castle.  *  Thomas  the  Second 
begaD  his  reign  in  Peck  Lane,  at  the 
early  age  of  i8,  and  is  notable  as 
the  founder  of  the  first  provincial 
bank,  in  1705.  Only  three  London 
banks  are  of  earlier  date^Child's, 
1620 ;  Hoare's,i63o ;  Snow's,  1685.' 

Mr.  Augustas  Smith  carefully 
points  out  that  the  main  branch  has 
never  diverged  into  a  peerage ;  Lord 
Carinffton  belongs  to  a  younger 
branch,  and  fuss  enough  (George  HI. 
made  about  ennobling  a  banker. 
'  His  Majesty  had  never  been  taught 
that  the  de  la  Poles  were  traders.' 
The  family  has  also  reb'giously 
eschewed  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
'  Though  a  scattering  few  may  have 
received  the  enigmatical  virtue  con- 
ferred on  those  admitted  to  apos- 
tolic succession,  not  one  was  ever 
entitled  to  sign  himself  even  John 
Jamaica  or  Thomas  Hongkong ;  not 
one  was  very  reverend  as  a  dean,  or 
ever  fattened  in  a  canon's  stall.' 
Like  Stranger  when  he  repudiated 
the  (26,  with  the  indignant  pro- 
test, je  suis  vUain  et  tres-vitain^ 
Mr.  Smith  s^affiche  comme  roturier  ; 
but  he  was  no  common  Smith  for 
all  that.  The  same  energy  which 
he  showed  not  many  years  ago, 
when  he  took  down  a  little  army 
of  navvies  to  Berkhampstead    to 


enforce  a  right  of  footpath  against 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  dis. 
played  throughout  his  comieetioii 
with  the  iskmds.  '  My  first  role/ 
he  says,  in  a  most  interesting  tract, 
Thirteen  Years*  Stewardshipf  dedi. 
cated  to  Prince  Albert,  'was  to 
leave  all  tenants  undisturbed,  espe- 
cially the  old  ones.  My  next  va5 
to  make  the  straggling  fiums  com- 
pact [just,  he  might  have  added,  as 
Lord  G^rge  Hill  did  round  Gwee- 
dore,  in  Donegal].  My  third  w^ 
to  insist  on  children  being  sent  to 
school,  and  on  young  people  being 
put  out  in  the  world,  no  sub-letting 
being  allowed.  And  my  last  was  to 
abolish  smuggling  and  wrecking. 
In  all  this  my  mam  lever  has  beer. 
education;  for  ignorance  and 
pauperism  go  hand-in-hand.'  So 
thorough  was  the  education,  tbt 
the  number  of  Scilly  lads  who  hare 
done  well  by  land  and  sea  is  quite 
remarkable.  Talk  to  any  old  mai 
on  the  islands  and  he  will  count  jot 
off  a  score  of  ships'  captains  and 
others  in  such  a  confident  way  as  to 
make  you  think  Thexnistocles  v&s 
wrong  when  he  asserted  that  being 
bom  in  a  little  island  was  a  hin- 
drance to  greatness.  Of  the  schooU 
Canon  Tinling  (then  Her  Majesty  > 
Inspector)  reported  in  1848 :  'There 
are  four,  all  good ;  and  through  tie 
active  superintendence  of  the  pn>- 
prietor  nearly  every  child,  from  tw: 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  is  at  one  ir 
other  of  them.'  What  a  blessing  for& 
roan  to  be  his  own  School  Board!  Tit 
school-rate,  by  the  way,  was  heavier 
than  many  boards  would  like— 30c! 
a  year  out  of  a  nominal  revenue  d 
24,oooZ.,  saddled  with  more  tha: 
io,ooo2.  expenses.  Indeed,  for  tbt 
first  thirteen  years  Mr.  Smith  s&p 
he  did  not  get  a  shilling  bj  U:r 
islands.  This  we  can  readily  under- 
stand, when  we  remember  thai  U- 
sides  building  his  house  and  lajin.* 
out  his  grounds  he  made  a  pierani 
went  halves  with  the  Dnchj  i-" 
building  the  church  in  Hughtorc. 
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It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  put  off  this 
last  work  till  the  architectural  re- 
yival  had  fidrly  set  in,  for  the 
chnrd)  is  just  what  the  books  call 
'a  neat  and  appropriate  edifice/  one 
of  those  abominations  of  plasterer's 
Gothic  which  makes  us  sigh  for 
the  good  honest  ugliness  of  Queen 
Anne's  day. 

Under  King  Smith  the  popula- 
tion rapidly  changed  its  character ; 
loafers  found  His  Majesty's  iMle  so 
uncongenial   that  they   elected  to 
improve  themselves  off  to  the  main- 
land; tenants  with  any  '  go'  in  them 
went  fearlessly  ahead  now  that  the 
middleman  system  was  abolished, 
and  they  had  got  a  landlord  whom 
they  felt  they  could  trust.      '  The 
islands  (says  King  Smith)  were  no 
longer  swarming  with  listless  home- 
bred young  men  and  women,  loung- 
ing about,    and  eating    up    their 
parents.'     And  yet  there  was  none 
of  the  cruelty  which  has  made  Irish 
evictions  a  byeword.      The   thing 
was  done  gradually,  the  evil  being 
at  once    arrested    by    prohibiting 
farther  subdivision  ;  and  the  young 
people  (well  taught,  to  begin  with) 
were  not  sent  off  until  something  had 
been  found  for  them  to  do.  Of  course 
there  were  grumblers;    but    they 
were  very  few.  One  man,  Prideauz, 
refused  to  alter  his  ways,  and  was 
farther  aggrieved  at  being  proceeded 
against  as  a  squatter.  On  the  whole, 
l^ng  Smith,  English  to  the  back- 
bone, dealt  with  his  purely  English 
subjects  just  as  a  Gaelic  chieftain 
did  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Gael- 
dom — sent  off  his  surplus  popula- 
tion according  to  the  best  emigra- 
tion scheme  he  could  contrive. 

Mr.  Smith's  chief  trouble  was 
not  with  the  tenants,  but  with  the 
Duchy.  They  thwarted  him,  bound 
him  hand  and  foot  with  red-tape, 
refused  him  concessions  which  were 
implied,  though  not  legaUy  granted  ; 
(f onld  not,  for  a  long  time,  allow 


him  to  assign  his  three  lives'  lease, 
though  he  urged  that  'an  unre- 
newable  lease  is  a  gambling  specu- 
lation.' They  worried  him  about 
the  tithe-commutation;  he  wished 
a  merger^  they  insisted  on  award 
and  apportionment,  alleging  that  it 
was  not  clear  whether  the  right  to 
the  tithes  was  with  the  Crown  or 
the  Duchy.  *  Why,'  he  retorted, 
'  the  Duchy  has  no  title  even  te  the 
islands ;  they  were  never  granted  to 
anybody  when  Tavistock  Abbey  was 
suppressed.  The  tithes  are  due  to 
me  as  the  party  in  possession.'  A 
king  this  who  would  not,  without 
a  struggle,  be  robbed  of  even  the 
least  fnustion  of  his  privileges.  He 
felt  these  worries.  A  smaller  man 
would  have  grown  distrustful,  and 
have  neglected  what  was  for  a  while 
only  an  uncertain  possession ;  but 
Mr.  Smith  went  conscientiously  on, 
battling  for  his  rights,  but  also 
folfilling,  in  their  widest  sense,  his 
duties. 

When  I  found  (says  he)  that  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  did  not  intend  to  renew  his  lease,  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  personal  countenance 
and  interest  of  Kins  William  IV.  to  under- 
take what  I  did.  The  old  patronage  con- 
nected with  the  lord-proprietorship  had 
been  destroyed  by  modem  changes,  and  the 
Buchy  would  have  had  to  make  a  great 
outlay  when  the  Leeds  lease  expired.  So 
they  were  glad  to  grant  me  an  improving 
lease  on  lives.  I  so  improved  that  in  ten 
years  thero  was  no  fear  of  any  more  fa- 
mines— we  weathered  even  the  potato  dis- 
ease. Smuggling  I  was  fortuxiately  able  to 
put  down  at  onoe;  two  pilot-cutters  had 
just  been  condemned,  and  three  or  four  of 
tiieir  owners  were  in  Bodmin  oaol.  I  got 
the  Customs'  Board  to  release  tne  men  and 
restore  the  boats,  engaffing  on  my  part  to 
eject  any  tenant  detected  in  smuggling. 

He  may  well  have  been  proud  of 
his  work ;  he  put  an  end  to  a  bad 
system  (the  result  of  the  leasing  to 
an  absentee  family),  which  had 
shown  that  '  Saxon,'  as  well  as 
'Celt,'  becomes  shiftless,  reckless, 
and  improvident  when  there  is  no 
good  to  be  got  by  being  otherwise.' 


'  The  system  was  of  long  standing.    Leland  found  'a  Wiltshire  and  a  Olostar 
^ntleman  are  owners,  but  get  scant  40  markes  by  yere  of  rentes  and  commodites  of  it' 
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Hitherto  Mr.  Smith's  heir  has  been 
non-resident;  indeed,  we  believe 
Tresoo  Abbey  has  actually  been  '  to 
let.'  Bat  the  lease,  in  any  case,  has 
only  tvsrenty-two  years  to  ran,  and 
then,  if  not  before,  there  mast 
be  great  changes  in  Scilly.  King 
Smith,  while  a  great  patron  of  early 
vegetable-growing  and  piloting, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  ship-build- 
ing, was  averse  to  increasing  the 
communication  with  the  mainland, 
or  to  encouraging  the  formation  of  a 
naval  station.  Yet  this  must  come 
in  the  nature  of  things.  A  vessel 
waiting  for  orders  may  often  save  a 
voyage  up  Channel  by  telegraphing 
from  Scilly.  And  in  war-time  the 
importance  of  the  group  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  St.  Mary's  harbour 
is  on  excellent  one  ;  and,  in  these 
days  of  steam,  ships  well-piloted 
can  run  into  it  from  any  side  in  mo- 
derate weather.  Foreigners  know 
its  value.  Thus,  four  years  ago, 
there  was  always  a  covey  or  two  of 
German  skiffs  in  Scilly  waters, 
vmting  for  a  chance  of  slipping 
out  without  risk  of  being  pounced 
on  by  the  French.  But  safe  as 
the  Sound  is,  if  once  you  are  in 
it,  don't  dream  in  those  iutricate 
channels  of  doing  without  a  pilot. 
Twice  the  year  before  last  the 
Penzance  steamers  came  to  grief; 
and  for  shipwrecks,  before  the  light- 
house^  were  built,  the  whole  group 
was  as  infEonous  as  Bude  cliffs. 
'  O  that  it  might  be  an  Indiaman ! ' 
was  the  prayer  of  the  St.  Agnesfolks, 
under  their  breath,  like  Horace's 
.  votary  of  Lavema,  to  their  patroness 
St.  Wama,  into  whose  pool  they 
used  till  lately  to  drop  pins. 

Of  all  Scilly  wrecks  of  course 
the  most  notable  was  that  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  in  1707.  He 
was  one  of  the  old  cabin-boy  cap- 
tains (as  Lord  Macaulay  called 
them),  rough  and  stem;  and  one 
stoxy  is,  that  he  was  lost  through 
steering  contrary  to  the  warning 
of  a  man  on  board,  nay,  that  he 


punished  him  for  volunteering  it. 
One  stoiy  adds  that  this  nian  was 
the  only  one  of  the  whole  crew  who 
escaped.     Another    says  that  tk 
man  was  hanged,  and  that,  while 
under  the  yardarm,  he  begged  to 
choose  what  scripture    sho^d  be 
read,   and   (leave    being   granted) 
selected  the  most  cursing  of  David's 
cursing    psalms,    making  the  re. 
spouses  vnth  unction,  and  of  course 
applying  them  to  his  admiral,  and 
prophesying  that  those  who  saw 
him  die  should  never  reach  land 
alive.     When  the  fatal  storm  came 
on  his  corpse  rose  and  followed  the 
ship  to  her  doom,  and  then  sank 
with  the  rest.     *  And  so,'  said  the 
Scilly  man  who  told  me  the  story. 
'  be  had  as  sweet  a  bit  of  revenge 
as  could  be  wished  for.'    It  was  o£ 
the  Oilstone,  the  southern  outwork 
of  the  group,  that  the  admiral*fi  ship, 
the  Associatiofi  was  lost;  the  Eagk 
and  the  Bomney  also  went  down 
Accounts  differ  dsout  Sir  Cloudeslej 
himself;  there  is  the  legend  of  tk 
woman  who  found  him  alive  on  the 
sand,  and  killed  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  diamond  ring,  keeping  her 
secret  till  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed, when  she  told  the  clergyman. 
Another  account  is,  that  he  wa^ 
washed  ashore  at  Porthhellick,and 
buried  by  a  soldier  and  his  wife^ 
and  that  no  grass  will  ever  gro« 
on  the  spot,   albeit  ihe  admini'b 
body  was  soon  removed  from  ii 
and  taken  to  Westminster  Abbey 
Then,  again,  we  read  that  he  wa^ 
found  on  the  hatch  of  the  AsMcia- 
tion^  with  his  little  dog  by  his  side, 
and  was  buried  |ls  aforesaid.    Any- 
how his  name  is  connected  with  a 
disaster  such  as  seldom  has  be&lleii 
an    English    fleet.    Among  many 
other  more  or  less  historic  wrecks 
I  will  only  notice  that  of  the  AVr  wi. 
of  Dunkirk  (in  November  1840), 
which  turned  keel  upwards,  and  wu 
driven    on    PorthheUick.      Fortti- 
nately ,  two  pilots  had  taken  it  in  tow 
for  an  hour,  and  so  had  drawn  it  out 
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of  the  Atlantic  stream ;  but  their 
rope  breaking,  they  abandoned  it, 
not  knowing  there  were  any  living 
men  inside  it.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
knife  with  which  one  of  the  men 
was  working  a  hole  in  the  hull  fell 
down  and  was  lost ;  had  this  aper- 
ture been  made  the  water  would  have 
risen  and  filled  the  whole  space.  It 
is  almost  like  a  fable  that  six  human 
creatures  should  have  lived  for  over 
four  days  and  nights  in  the  laza* 
rette  (three-cornered  hole)  between 
the  keelson  and  the  cabin-floor. 
We  can  fancy  the  captain's  delight 
when,  after  they  had  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  retreating  tide,  he 
looked  out  through  the  hole  stove 
in  by  the  rocks  on  which  they  had 
struck,  and  cried :  '  Grice  a  Dieu, 
mes  enfants,  nous  sommes  sauv6s,  je 
Tois  un  homme  a  terre ;'  and  we  can 
fency  the  terror  of  this  passer-by, 
when,  putting  his  hand  into  the 
hole,  he  found  it  grasped  by  a  hand 
inside.  There  was  only  just  time 
to  cut  the  poor  fellows  out  before 
the  tide  came  up  again  and  covered 
their  unlucky  bark. 

No  wonder  at  the  number  of 
wrecks,  when  the  average  of  per- 
fectly calm  days  is  only  six  a  year. 
It  must  have  been  on  one  of  these 
that  a  six-oared  cutter  went  safely 
across,  from  St.  Martin's  to  Cher- 
bourg. But  calm  itself,  with  fog, 
may  be  more  annoying  than  rough 
weather.  Dr.  Boriase,  who  came 
over  in  1752,  and  who  tells  his  story 
in '  Observations  on  SdUy^  in  a  letter 
to  Charles  Lyttelton,  Dean  of 
lilxeter,'  was  caught  in  a  summer 
fog.  He  says:  'The  passage  from  the 
Mount  (Marazion,  and  not  Pen- 
zance, being  the  chief  port  in  those 
days)  is  usnally  six  to  eight  hours. 
We  started  in  the  Qoddphin  sloop, 
at  7  A.M.,  of  25  May,  from  the  Mount, 
and  in  ten  hours  were  abreast  of 
the  Wolf  or  Gnlph  rock  (a  better 
derivation  than  that  modem  con- 
ceit which  derives  the  name  from 


the  howling  of  the  waves).  At 
9  P.M.  we  were  very  near ;  but  fog 
came  on,  so  we  lay  to,  I  and  my 
friend  passing  a  very  uneasy  time  of 
it.  There  was  fog  next  morning 
when  at  last  the  morning  came,  and 
we  were  four  hours  knocking  about 
among  the  eastern  isles.  At  six 
the  fog  lifted  a  little,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  Crow  Sound,'  where  the 
undaunted  Doctor  at  once  forgets 
his  very  uneasy  time  of  it,  and  fiedls 
to  noticing  how  'pretty'  (he  has 
chosen  just  the  very  word)  the  sur- 
roundings are. 

The  object  of  his  book  was  to 
show  '  the  great  importance  of  the 
islands  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain ;' 
how  they  ought  to  be,  not  the  grave 
of  ships,  but  a  great  harbour  of 
refuge  and  victualling  station  tor 
our  fleets ;  and  if  this  was  true  in 
1752,  how  much  more  might  be 
done  with  the  group  in  these  days 
of  steam-ships  and  electric  cables. 
It  does  not  need  prophecies  like  the 
Battle  of  Dorking  to  warn  us  of  the 
great  inconvenience  of  finding  a 
foreign  fleet  at  St.  Mary's,  ready  to 
pounce  down  on  Plymouth  or  make 
a  rush  to  Milford  or  Bristol.  Sir- 
John  Grenville  *  doubted  not  to> 
make  here  a  second  Venice/  and 
he  and  Lords  Capel  and  Hopton 
would  certainly  have  established 
themselves  here  (without  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  profiered,  but  for  the 
honour  of  England  indignantly  re* 
jected),  had  not  Blake  and  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  whose  'Oliver's 
battery'  may  be  seen  in  Tresco^ 
close  by  '  King  Charles's  castle,^ 
come  upon  them  so  quickly  that 
they  were  surprised  into  a  surrender 
rather  than  &irly  beaten. 

The  marvel  is  that^  whereas  even. 
Lundy  island  was  held  for  a  time  by 
the  French,  who  landed  a  ooffin  foil 
of  arms  under  pretext  of  burying  a 
dead  skipper,  Sciily  should  never  in 
modem  times  have  been  even  at- 
tacked.3     Can  it  be  that  all  the 


'  In  1795  A  ^ench  74-gan  ship  and  a  frigate  were  sent  over;  but  the  ship  got  on  th« 
loeka  of  St.  Agnes,  and  every  soul  perished,  the  frigate  with  difficolty  escaping. 
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French  privateers,  from  Jean  Bart 
down  to  Lejoille,  who  captured  the 
Leander  as  she  was  bringing  home 
the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
were  kept  off  through  dread  of 
rocks  and  currents  ? 

Dr.Borlase's  facts  are  very  mixed ; 
he  notes  that  in  the  off  islands  the 
dead  are  buried  by  laymen ;  that 
Hughtown  (the  new  capital  of 
St.  Mary's)  is  probably  Hoo-town, 
the  Hoo  being  at  Plymouth  the 
name  for  an  upland ;  he  finds  beef 
scarce;  'twenty  years  ago  they 
killed  beef  so  rarely  that  from 
September  till  Christmas  there  was 
none  but  what  was  kept  buried  in 
salt.'  Perhaps  the  islanders  still 
felt  as  Camden  says  they  did  in  his 
day  :— 

Few  men  be  glad  to  inhabite  these  is- 
lette8  for  al  the  plenty,  for  robbers  by  the 
soil  that  take  their  cataill  of  force.  These 
robbers  be  Frenchmen  and  Spauiardes. 

Although  to  their  fertility  he 
bears  ample  witness. 

There  be  conntid  a  140  Islettes  of  Scylley, 
that  here  gresse,  exceeding  good  pasture  tor 
cataill.  .  .  .  The  ground  of  S.  Mary  ile 
bereth  exceeding  good  com ;  insomuch  that 
if  a  man  do  but  cast  corn  Tvher  hogges 
have  rotid  it  wyl  cum  up. 

Dr.  Borlase  notices  that  many  of 
the  islands  are  connected  by  isth- 
muses fordable  at  low  water — in  this 
way  you  can  get  from  Tresco  to  St. 
Mary's ;  he  admires  the  lighthouse 
on  St.  Agnes, '  the  rain-water  tank 
of  which  is  all  the  inhabitants  have 
to  trust  to;  but  they  don't  care, 
for  they  are  used  to  bad  water. 
St.  Agnes'  church  is  but  a  little 
cottage,  and  none  of  the  churches 
are  older  than  the  Bestoration. 
This  island  brings  my  Lord  Godol- 
phin  in  40Z.  a  year,  the  rents  of  St. 
Mary's  being  300L'  Bat  of  course 
the  Doctor  is  greatest  in  antiquities; 
he  goes  to  find  rock-basins,  and  he 
finds  them  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  Giants'  Castle,  in  the  8E.  of  St. 
Mary's,  is  like  the  Gomish  cliiF  castles. 
Fipm  it  the  prospect  oi  Cornwall  is  so  like 


an  island,  that  we  need  not  vouder  at  t]i« 
Phceniciana,  who  went  thither  ficom  hence, 
setting  it  down  as  such.  .  .  .  Thne  ii  1 
broken  circle  on  Talahee  Downs  wbidb 
must  have  been  in  some  sort  subsenient  to 
Dniid  superstition,  for  cutting  one  of  t]» 
focus's  of  this  ellipsis  is  a  row  of  flat  stoaes 
called  quoits,  with  rock-basins,  dmthdui  to 
receive  and  preserve  in  tifcir  utmost  purity 
the  wafers  of  heatfen  for  hciy  purposet. 

We  smile  (though  very  few  of  us 
can  afibrd  to  do  so — ^we  whose  archie- 
ology  18  so  miserably  third  or  fifth 
hand)  at  the  Doctor  and  his  Druids 
chairs  and  rock-basins  and  holy 
ellipses ;  but  it  is  the  indefatigable 
iiess,  the  accuracy  of  observation, 
the  patient  study  of  things  as  they 
were,  which  his  books  evince,  that 
have  trained  our  modem  dis- 
coverers. The  Doctor*s  diggmgs 
were  not  popular  with  the  Scillo- 
nians.  He  says :  '  I  hired  some  sol- 
diers and  proceeded  to  open  a  bar* 
row,  but  found  nothing  save  6ome 
strong  unctuous  earth  that  smelt 
cadaverous.  This  was  June  3  [1752"- 
That  night  was  a  great  storm ;  the 
potatoes  and  the  com  were  bhisted, 
the  pease  destroyed,  and  the  grass 
burnt  black' — not  blacker,  thoa^, 
than  were  the  looks  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  bitterly  said  they  hoped 
he  had  found  a  heap  of  money, 
seeing  they  were  totally  mined  by 
his  rifling  the  giants'  f^^ves. 

Here  is  something  that  seems  to 
promise  a  legend ;  but  local  tradi- 
tion goes  no  farther.  A  few  tales 
about  the  civil  war,  the  stoiy  of 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  ihe 
vague  title,  giant's  grave,  giten 
to  anything  in  the  way  of  a  bv- 
row — ^that  is  all  you  can  get  in 
Scilly  in  the  way  of  a  I^iend. 
If  you  want  more  you  must  go  to 
Snorro  Sturleson's  Saga  of  Obf 
Tryggvesson,  which  tells  (what  the 
islanders  have  forgotten)  that  here 
the  great  Olaf  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  How  do  you  acconnt 
for  this  deficiency  ?  Is  it  stolidse^ 
,  of  race,  to  which  old  Oiraldns  attri- 
butes English  shyness  as  compared 
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with  the  bold  free  speech  of  Welah- 
men  ?  Is  it  tameness  of  scenery? 
But  wild  leffends  are  found  both 
among  stolid  races  and  in  nnro- 
mantic  country.  Here  certainly 
the  race  is  mainly  '  London  volun- 
teer,' and  the  scenery  tame  enough 
despite  its  *■  prettine»s.' 

I  es,  the  cliffs  in  the  islands  are 
poor  compared  with  those  in  the  ad- 
jacent mainland.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  bold  sweep  of  the  Gurnard's 
Head,  or  the  black  '  zawns  *  in  the 
*killas '  of  Cape  Cornwall ;  nothing 
like  the  granite  of  the  Land's  £nd» 
laid  as  evenly  as  if  giants  had  piled 
up  walls  to  protect  Penwith  from 
the  fate  of  Lyonnesse  ;  nothing  like 
the  still  grander  columnar  masses 
of  Pardennick  and  Tol-peden,  be- 
tween Land's  End  and  the  Logan. 

Menhir  vor  (great  rocks),  cor- 
rupted into  '  Man-of-war,'  is  a  fine 
three-cleft  pile,  rising  some  140 
feet;  Great  Goonilly,  one  of  the 
eastern  group,  is  over  a  hundred 
feet  high;  and  of  course  there 
are  many  quaint  rocks,  among 
which  it  is  delightful  to  row  about 
on  a  sunny  day.  Peninnis  Head, 
OQ  St.  Mary's,  with  the  Monk's 
Cowl,  the  Kettle  and  Pans  (a  very 
big  sample  of  the  so-called  rock 
banns) ;  and  Peel's  Parlour  and  the 
Pulpit  rock,  are  fantastic  enough, 
but  less  BO  than  the  cliffs  at  Bod- 
rathan  steps,  or  than  a  good  deal 
of  the  Channel  Islands  scenery.  The 
Rev.  G.  Woodley,  in  his  book  on 
Scilly,  writes  of  this  place  like  a 
guide-book-maker  gone  mad : — 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe  the 
astonishing  number  and  diversified  forms  of 
tho  romantic  masses  with  which  Peninnis 
abounds,  and  whicli  cannot  fail  to  excite  a 
mingled  feeling  of  admiration  and  awe. 
Here  a  dark  and  enormons  pile  rises  erect 
from  the  profundi^  of  water  which  sur- 
rounds it,  and  scowls  defiance  on  the  ever- 
renewed,  erer-impotent  attacks  of  the  eddy- 
ing and  hollow-gurgling  waves;  there 
tremendous  slabs  lie  heaped  in  fearful  con- 
fusion ;  at  once  inviting,  yet  menacing,  the 
steps  of  the  inquisitive  si>ectator. 


What  would  Mr.  Woodley  have 
said,  had  he  seen  the  stnmgely- 
ounred  shale-rocks  about  Kilkee,  and 
again  at  the  '  natural  bridges '  near 
Loop  Head,  or  the  mighty  terraces  of 
Slieve  League,  between  'One Man's 

r'  and  the  sea,  or  the  Horn  Head, 
Dunfanaghy,  in  north-west 
Donegal,  or  the  cliffs  of  Achill  ? 
Peninnis  is  all  very  well  for  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  cliffs  but 
what  may  be  seen  from  Cromer  to 
the  Needles ;  for  those  of  wider 
knowledge  it  is  but  a  poor  place. 

But  the  poverty  of  the  group  is 
(as  I  said)  most  conspicuous  in  the 
matter  of  legends.  By  Peninnis 
Head  is  a  little  cave  called  *  Piper's 
Hole,'  and  at  the  north  end  of 
Tresco  is  another  much  finer  cave, 
worth  a  visit  from  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  Sark  caves.  This  is 
also  called  '  Piper's  Hole,'  and  the 
story  is  that  a  dog  put  in  at  the  one 
found  his  w^y  out,  hairless,  at  the 
other.  In  Dr.  Borlase's  day  there 
was  (as  we  have  seen)  a  dim  notion 
that  the  barrows,  kistvaens,  &c.^ 
were  ^  haunted,'  it  was  not  clear  by 
what.  This  has  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  and  now  there  is  absolutely 
nothing.  The  guide-books  tell  a  few 
commonplace  stories  of  the  civil 
wars,  in  addition  to  the  facts  that 
Prince  Charles  stayed  there  for  six 
weeks,  and  that  Chancellor  Claren- 
don there  began  his  History ;  and 
that  Lady  Fanshaw  found  the  place 
very  uncomfortable ;  but  not  one  of 
these  exists  as  living  'tradition,' 
like  the  story  of  De  Carteret's  horse 
in  S^rk.  Why,  at  Dunfanaghy 
aforesaid,  you  may  hear  by  any 
peat-fire  about  'Balir  of  the  iron 
tower'  (the  Irish  Danae  story), 
and  half-a-dozen  other  tales  of  Tory 
island;  while  inland  a  few  miles 
eastward  they  will  show  you  the 
stone  on  which  the  chiefs  of  clan 
O'Donnell  were  crowned ;  and  just 
to  the  south  they  will  point  out  a 
still  unfinished  cross,  carved  by  St. 
Columba  himself  on  one  of  his  jonr- 
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neye.  Legends  enongh  there,  and 
to  spare ;  and  the  people  still  tell 
them.  Whereas,  even  on  the  main- 
land  of  Cornwall,  only  snch  enthu- 
siastic experts  as  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Bottrell  conld  ever  find  a  real 
legend-teller ;  while  on  the  islands 
no  one  has  for  centnries  suspected 
the  existence  of  such  a  being. 

As  the  legends  are  few  so  the 
early  history  is  nil.  I  am  not  a 
searcher  of  original  records  ;  but  the 
silence  of  all  the  best  second-hand 
authorities  proves  that  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence  of  Athelstan's 
expedition.  We  need  not  for  that 
reason  reject  it ;  though  it  is  likely 
enough  to  have  been  invented,  for 
in  changeable  weather  the  group 
looks  from  the  high  ground  about 
Cape  Cornwall  so  much  more  im- 
portant than  it  is,  that  Athelstan 
ought  to  have  gone  there  even  if  he 
did  not  I  suppose  no  one  disputes 
his  having  crushed  at  Boleit^  near 
•  Buryan,  Howel  and  the  lost  army 
of  Comu-Britons.  If  you  doubt  it, 
there  is  Bniyan  tower — ^finest  in  the 
county,  except  Probus — to  convince 
yon ;  there  is  the  Deanery,  *  founded,' 
says  the  much-believing  Wbitaker, 
^  by  King  Athelstan  (ex  votCj  where 
before  had  been  the  oratory  of  one 
Bnryana,  an  Irishwoman'),  and 
ctirsed  from  the  days  of  Bishop 
Chmndison,  who  exoommumoatod 
dean  and  prebends,  down  to  those 
of  Dean  Stanhope  with  the  grievous 
curse  of  non-residence.  There,  too, 
is  the  stone  circle,  '  nineteen  merry 
maidens  (they  are  nine  at  Stanton 
Drew,  near  Bath,  and  also  on  Har- 
Uemoor  in  Derbyshire),  who  would 
dance  on  Sunday,'  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  battle;  and  there 
are  *the  Pipers,'  two  huge  mono- 
liths, gravestones  periiaps  of  some 
great  chiefe  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Nay,  if  still  iBoredolona, 
yoa  may  fijid  at  least  two  slabs,  one 
near  Luid's  End,  the  other  in  St. 
Jost  parish,  on  wbieh  'seven  Saxon 
kings  dined,'  and  from  the  latter  of 


which  they  would  have  a  full  view 
of  the  islands,  weather  permitting. 
Bat  leaving  Athelstan,  we  find  the 
islands  (not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book)  Crown  property  in  Henrj 
L's  reign.  His  charter  grants  to 
Tavistock  Abbey  ^omnes  eccUsiiK  d? 
Sullye  cum  periinentibus  tuis  et  ter- 
raw  si^iut  unquam  monachi  out  hert^ 
mitcB  melius  earn  ietiuerunt  iemport 
regis  Edwardi  et  Bwrgaidi  Epi. 
ComegaUioe.' 

The  next  entry  in  Davies-Gilbert 
— ^blessed  man,  who  worked  among 
.old  tomes  that  we  might  write  in 
easy  chairs — ^is  a  charter  of  Begioald 
de  Dunstanville,  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  I.,  made  Earl  of  Cornwall  in 
1 1 40.     He  writes  at  Dorchester:— 

Keginaldus  Ref^is  Filios  Comes  ConmbR 
omnibus  baronibns  suia  et  ballins  ssb 
Comubiie  et  Scilly  salutem. 

And  then  he  gives — 

in  liberam  et  perpetnam  deemceinam  do* 
nochis  de  SuUy  sicut  piopriis  pnebeodanb 
patzis  mei  omne  Wree  qiu)d  in  insolie  qstf 
ipsi  totas  tenent  advenent  pneter  estum  et 
navem  integram.  .  .  .  Quoniam  nolo  ot  de 
aliquo  tonemento  sno  in  Scilly  ant  libertau 
ant  consnetndine  qnam  eis  ooncessi  alieti 
amodo  intemdant  nia  miehi  et  abbati 
Tavistocbiae. 

Bishop  Iscan,  consecrated  in  1 161 , 
claims  from  Tavistock  decumas  am# 
de  Stdly  et  nominatim  de  eumcuHf 
quas  'ifijusie  aUquando  deHnuerai 
eo  quod  de  rdms  ht^nsmodi  decimof 
dandas  esse  nonptUavU. 

Curious  names,  Benten  and 
Nurcho,  4o.,  appearin  these  charters 
and  Edward  I.  sends  to  the  oonstable 
of  fats  camp  in  Ehimoiir,  in  Scillr 
(Ennismore,  the  big  island),  a  pro- 
tection for  the  prior  of  St.  Nidiolas. 
In  Edward  in.*8  time  there  weif 
only  two  monks  in  the  priory,  ^ 
the  king  for  some  reason  or  other 
buys  leaveof  the  abbot  of  Tavistock, 
per  ar^  solidos^  to  change  them  for 
two  capeiianas  secrUares^  who  shoald 
celebrate  mass  for  the  souls  of  hi^ 
children  and  prc^^itors,  durajdi 
guerrd  •  nUer  regem  ei  homines  de 
Frandd  muM. 
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The  chapels  on  the  varioas 
islands  were  in  ase  till  Cromwell's 
time;  the  most  outlandisli  of  the 
saints  are  Theona  and  her  neighbour 
Helen,  whose  chapel  was  pulled 
down  (says  grumbling  Woodley)  by 
the  commander  of  a  sloop  stationed 
here  during  the  war, '  to  makea  hedge 
out  of  the  stones  for  his  garden.' 
This  is  not  the  only  bit  of  modern 
vandalism  recorded  against  the 
appointed  protectors  of  the  islands. 
In  Troutbeck's  day  there  was  at 
the  head  of  Giant's  Castle  Bay,  in 
St.  Mary's,  a  grand  logan-stone, 
ten  feet  long  by  seven  broad,  *  which 
a  child  six  years  old  could  set 
moving.'  Woodley  records  that 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  made  a 
bet  about  it,  which  was  decided  by 
the  •  stone  being  thrown  from  its 
poise  by  a  number  of  soldiers. 
Lieutenant  Goldsmith  treated  the 
logan  near  Penzance  in  a  similar 
way,  and  had  to  set  it  up  again  for 
his  pains,  at  the  cost  (they  say)  of 
all  his  worldly  wealth.  But  far 
away  SiS  Penzance  was,  Scilly  was 
farther,  and  so  the  great  Scilly 
logan  still  lies  half-buried  in  the 
earth. 

Theona  and  Helen  are  not  the 
only  local  names  which  claim  a 
Greek  origin.  Priglis  Bay  is  perhaps 
by  way  of  joke  connected  with 
Pericles.  Sallakee  Downs  Woodley 
gravely  derives  *  from  trvKtjy  proBda^ 
and  icibfy  findo ;  or  from  o'vAXo^aiii, 
because  of  the  mining.'  Nay,  he 
thinks  that  Scilly  itself  may  be  cor. 
rupted  from  avXri.  The  usual  deri«- 
vation  is  from  SUlis  or  Lilts,  Cornish 
for  a  conger,  which  some  one  may, 
if  he  pleases,  connect  with  LiHth, 
Adam's  snake -wife,  before  Eve  was 
given  to  him.  These  fish  are  here 
fbund  of  enormous  size,,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  95  lbs.  Sally, 
(Scilly,  we  see,  is  often  so  spelt),  is 
the  name  of  an  island  off  the  Gla* 
morganshire  coast ;  but  both  it  and 
its  neighbour  Bany  differ  wholly  in 
character  from  any  of  our  group. 


Strabo  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
Scilly  Isles  by  his  '  ten  Cassiterides ' 
(nine  at  least  have  been  inhabited  in 
modem  times),  and  Hat  Island,  or  St. 
Lyde's  was  once,  says  L^and,  a  place 
of  great  superstition.  Strabo  speaks 
of  mines  of  tin  and  lead  worked  by 
men  who  wore  long  black  garments 
reaching  to  their  feet.  How  rusty 
they  must  have  looked,  unless  their 
dye  stood  the  salt  air  better  than 
Cornish  parsons'  broad-doth  does  ! 
Festus  Avienus  says  the  same  thing, 
if  by  his  (Estrymnides  that  learned 
Etruscan  means  our  islands ;  there 
is  always  oiarpog  or  swell  enough 
around  them  to  entitle  them  to  the 
name.     He  tells  us  : — 

Tartesiisque  in  terminos  CEstrymnidam 
Negotiandi  mo8  erat,  Caithaginis 
Etiam  colonis. 

And  again : — 

In  quo  insulffi  sese  exerant  GSstrymnides 

laxh  jaoentes,  et  metaUo  divites 

Stannl  atque  plumbi.     Mttlta  vU  hie  gentis 

eat, 
Superbus  animoB,  efficax  soUertia, 
Negotiandi  ciira  jugis  omnibus. 

Yet  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
mines  ever  were  opened  in  Scilly, 
even  if  the  shallow  burrowings  of 
Hhe  old  men'  are  dignified  with 
that  name. 

Who  knows,  more  than  by  name, 
Drayton's  Polyolbion  ? — Drayton,  of 
Warwickshire,  would-be-Tyrtfl9US  of 
his  time,  who  from.  Dover  cliffs 
watched  the  /def^t  of  the  Armada  P 
Drayton  notices  everything,  even 
little  rocks  like  the  Qape  Cornwall 
Brisons : — 

Upon  the  utmoBt  end  of  Oornwall's  ftipro^ng 

beak. 
Where  Bresan  from  the  land  the  tilting 

waves  doth  break. 

But  he  does  not  speak  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  unless  he  means  them  by  • 

The  Sorlings,  which  to  see 
The  half-sunk  seaman  joys. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Lyoo- 
nesse,  and  Trevillian  on  his  white 
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horse  escaping  from  the  oatbnrst 
which  laid  that  whole  land  under 
water,  much  as  O'Donoghne  esca- 
ped a  similar  outburst,  at  Killamey. 
There  is  the  ooat-of-arms ;  '  a  demy- 
horse  argent  issuingfrom  the  waves,' 
and  that  is  all.  Nobody  in  Scilly 
ever  turns  his  mind  to  such  idle 
tales;  they  are  busy  in  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  the  one  paternal  des- 
pot who  did  not  destroy  individual 
energy  in  his  subjects.  There  is 
much  the  same  story,  we  know, 
in  Brittany,  only  there  the  King's 
daughter,  who  stole  her  father's  keys 
and  opened  the  magic  fountain  at 
the  bidding  of  her  demon  lover, 
did  not  escape.  Unless  indeed 
the  Viscount  de  la  Yillemarque 
invented  or  adapted  the  tale.  Bnt, 
as  old  Hals  shrewdly  says:  '  So- 
linns  testifies  that,  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  there  was  a  rough 
sea  between  Scilly  and  Cornwall, 
and  coat  armour  moreover  is  only  500 
years  old.'  As  for  Cassiterides,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  such-like,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  played  havoc  with  them  all. 
The  Druids  have  never  recovered 
from  him;  they  are  gone,  rock- 
basins,  mistletoe,  ovates,  and  all; 
but  the  Phoenicians  are  looking  up. 
Tin  was  worked  in  Cornwall  in  times 
when  men  burnt  their  dead,  lived  in 
underground/o(/o«  and  beehive  huts, 
and  used  hand  mills.  That  is  not 
saying  much ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why,  if  the  tin  was  worked,  the 
Phoenicians  should  not  have  como 
by  sea  to  fetch  it,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  an  overland  traffic  always 
liable  to  interruptions  from  German 
invasions  and  tribal  wars.  With- 
out  being  a  red-hot  Comishman, 
who  insists  on  talking  of  '  Phoeni- 
cian cream,'  and  holds  that  Mara- 
zion  was  a  Jewish  colony,  one  may 
well  believe  more  than  some  would 
have  us  do  about  *  the  old  men.' 
Niebuhr  has  been  proved  to  be  not 
wholly  inspired;  even  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  and  Professor  Max  Muller 
may  too  go  &r  in  scepticism. 


And  what  is  there  to  see  when 
you  have  got  to  Scilly  and  read  up 
all  about  the  islands  ?  Well,  first 
and  foremost  there  is  Tresco  Abbey, 
with  its  gardens.  In  the  *Duke- 
ries,'  or  in  leafy  Warwickshire,  or 
up  some  rich  Yorkshire  dale,  one 
expects  a  big  house ;  but  on  a  little 
island  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  a  grand 
suite  of  lofty  rooms,  where  every- 
thing is  costly  yet  comfoitable. 
Below,  a  rare  library,  specially  rich 
in  fine  old  French  works ;  a  music- 
room  ;  wealth  of  old  plate,  and  older 
china;  and  one  delightful  room,  with 
bright  Chinese  paper,  opening  on  the 
greenhouse,  with  its  monster  cac- 
tuses, solanums  with  big  blue  blos- 
soms, and  other  floral  surprises; 
above,  a  row  of  cheerio  bedrooms, 
each  named  after  the  island  towards 
which  it  looks — that  is  Tresco 
Abbey,  a  ready-made  sanitariam,  if 
only  the  patients  can  be  got  to  en- 
counter the  voyage  across.  It  is 
not  so  far  as  Madeira ;  and  in  cases 
where  an  equable  climate  is  essen- 
tial here  you  have  it,  with  a  ther- 
mometer rarely  exceeding  58**,  or 
sinking  below  45°.  With  a  little 
more  sun  and  a  little  less  wind,  and 
a  *  Great  Western '  which  could 
plough  through  the  rollers  instead 
of  tossing  up  and  down  like  a 
cork,  Scilly  would  be  a  deli^litfol 
place;  and  the  last  requisite  can,  of 
course,  be  supplied  to  order.  That 
south-western  peninsula  of  which 
Scilly  is  the  extension  is,  perhaps, 
at  its  best,  by  contrast  with  the 
country  'upwards,'  from  late  au- 
tumn right  on  (unless  it  is  a 
wringing  wet  winter)  till  the 
end  of  May.  In  July  and  An- 
gust  is  the  worst  weather  —  re^ 
laxing,  and  often  marred  by  sea- 
fogs,  that  sometimes  last  the  inside 
of  a  week.  When  wife  or  daughter 
is  delicate,  and  cannot  winter  in 
Kent  or  Leicestershire,  why  not 
eschew  Torquay,  and  give  Scflly  a 
trial  ?  A  yachtsman  would  faaidlj 
be  able  to  do  much  in  these  in- 
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tricate  channels,  nnless,  indeed,  he 
had  a  steam-yacht  and  a  good 
island-bom  master  and  helmsman. 
Yet,  for  training  up  his  children, 
he  conid  not  have  a  better  gronnd 
than,  say,  the  archipelago  of  'the 
Haycocks,'  smooth  water  within, 
set  round  with  peaks  as  of  some 
submerged  ring  of  hills.  Here 
there  is  fishing  to  any  extent,  snch 
liberal  fishing  as  boys  love ;  while  the 
reef  round  the  Bishop  rock,  and  the 
mass  of  small  rocks  (the  real  Scilly 
among  them)  outside  Bryher  and 
Sampson,  would  do  for  more  adven- 
turous trips.  But  it  is  when  the 
London  sun,  if  he  condescends  to 
be  visible  at  all,  shows  like  a  railway 
danger-signal  amid  the  yellow  fog, 
and  when  '  the  bright  crisp  frost ' 
on  yonr  clayland  '  down  in  the 
shires '  will  give  you  pleurisy  if 
you  are  not  as  strong  as  a  plough- 
man, that  Tresco  is  in  peifection. 
You  get  showers,  but  you  get  sun 
as  well ;  there  is  plenty  of  '  the  pride 
of  the  morning,'  but  the  proudest 
morning  generally  smiles  by  mid- 
day. The  flowers  are  not  at  their 
gayest.  Those  crassulas,  mesembry- 
anthemums,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  sorts,  have  done  flowering; 
yon  have  to  imagine  what  the  guide- 
book man  caUs  the  'robes  of  Tyrian 
purple  drying  on  the  rocks.'  But 
if  Tresco  gardens  and  glasshouses 
are  kept  up  as  they  were  (and  a 
goodly  sum  is  lefb  by  King 
smith's  will  for  keeping  them 
from  '  going  down  ')  you  will  have 
plenty  of  colour  still ;  and  granite 
rock,  remember,  whenever  it  does 
get  a  gleam  of  sun,  puts  on  such  a 
warm,  rosy  blush,  that  you  wonder 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  called 
cold,  grey,  and  dreary. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
gardens.  Some  liken  them  to  the 
Sydney  Botanical  Gbirdens,  which 
I  never  saw ;  others  to  Kew,  which 
they  are  certainly  not  like,  for  a 
dead  level  can  never  be  like  a  hill- 
side, with  terraces  cut  in  the  live 


rock.  And  then  what  grows  under 
glass  at  Kew  erows  here  in  the 
open  air — camphor  laurel,  eucalyp- 
tus, quaint  Australian  and  Peruvian 
trees,  whose  names  I  cannot  pretend 
to  remember ;  geranium  hedges  six 
feet  high ;  hedges  of  esc»Ionia, 
scented  like  bay,  and  with  waxy  car- 
mine flowers ;  banks,  too,  of  sedums 
big  enough  to  astonish  Mr.  Bobinsou 
— altogether  unlike  any  other  garden 
you  ever  saw.  So  &r  from  being 
surprised  at  the  emus  feeding  and 
breeding  down  by  the  Abbey  ponds, 
you^  half-expect  to  see  a  kangaroo 
or  wombat  peeping  out  of  the  gera- 
nium-cover, or  an  armadillo  sunning 
himself  among  the  crassulas. 

And  of  this  garden  all  visitors 
had  free  range,  x  on  entered  by  the 
bowling-green,  where  the  old  figure- 
heads form  a  grim  gallery  of  wreck  ; 
and  you  could  not  help  seeing  the 
notice:  ^Fax  vohiscumi  Abstain  from 
plucking  flowers,  running  down  bye- 
paths,  cutting  names,  scribbling 
nonsense,  scattering  orange-peel, 
and  committing  other  small  nui- 
sances.' You  would  indeed  be  a 
churl  to  break  rules.  On  leaving  you 
would  get  a  big  nosegay,  or,  if  you 
preferred  it,  a  bundle  of  cuttings ; 
and  in  this  way  scores  of  cotter- 
windows  in  St.  Just  are  bright  with 
crassulas  brought  over  on  some 
school-feast  or  Good  Templars'  trip. 
Oo,  while  the  place  is  as  it  was ; 
and  you  will  say  that  the  King  of 
Scilly  was  a  rare  magician  thus  to 
transform  the  place  of  elder-trees 
(Tre-scaw)  into  'a  garden  of  the 
Lord.' 

'Inis  caw  longid  to  Tavestoke, 
and  ther  was  a  poore  celle  of  monkes 
of  Tavestoke.  Sum  caulle  this  Tres- 
caw ;  it  is  the  biggest  of  the  Islettes, 
in  compace  a  6  miles  or  more,'  says 
Camden.  Leland  calls  it  'inculta 
insula  cum  cuniculia  et  avibus  vo- 
catis  jpqp%7U.'  Fift^  puffins  was  the 
Crown  rent  of  the  islands  in  Henry 
YL's  time ;  and  the  report  to 
Bichard  III.  was  that  tiiey  were 
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worth  forty  shillings  a-jear  in  time 
of  peace,  but  in  war-time  nothing. 

Tresco,  then,  with  its  light  and 
warmth,  and  the  all-the-jear-round 
colour  of  its  plants,  is  a  fine  winter- 
ing-place for  an  invalid  who  wants 
to  be  within  the  range  of  telegraphs. 
What  the  group  offers  to  the  dabbler 
in  actiniw  and  such-like  I  leave  Mr. 
Gosse  to  tell  (in  his  Fortnight  in 
ScilU/).  He  went  there  one  March, 
leaving  raw  east- wind  in  London, 
and  came  in  for  halcyon  weather 
after  heavy  gales,  which  had  oppor- 
tnnely  thrown  up  things  that  even 
he  had  never  found  before.  I  don't 
know  if  he  came  upon  the  *  Portu- 
guese man-of-war ; '  though,  as  it  is 
sometimes  cast  up  on  Whitsand  Bay, 
it  must  be  known  in  the  islands. 
Of  shells  the  only  one  I  remember 
is  the  queen  shell,  frequent  on  St. 
Martin's  sands,  and  (I  think)  not 
found  elsewhere  i^  our  waters. 

But,  lovely  as  it  is  for  a  time,  I 
should  not  care  to  live  in  Scilly.  It 
is  too  small ;  no  wonder  there  are 
no  legends,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
'  Celtic  magic,'  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  it.  Staffa  has  it,  and 
lona ;  so  has  Sark,  with  its  caves  ; 
and  Mauritius,  with  its  Peter  Botte 
mountain.  To  all  the  Hebrides  this 
*  magic'  comes  down  through  the 
glens  of  the  Argyleshire  coast ;  but 
there  are  no  glens  in  Penwith ;  it 
has  enough  to  do  to  hold  its  own,  in 
the  way  of '  magic '  and  legend  (grand 
though  its  coast  is),  so  bare  and  fea- 
tureless, save  for  a  kistvaen  or  a 
fogo  or  a  cluster  of  beehive»huts  here 
and  there,  is  its  interior.  It  has  no 
'  magic  '  to  lend  to  Scilly.  Cornwall, 
indeed,  grows  more  unromantic  as 
you  get  westward.  By  *the  thunder- 
ing shores  of  Bude  and  Bos,'  by 
Tinta^el,  and  where  on  the  desolate 
Bodmm  moors  Tregeagle  moans  in 
Dosmery  pool,  or  comes  out  at 
night  to  play  the  wild  huntsman, 
there  are  legends  and  you  may  &ncy, 
if  you  can,  that  they  are  autoch- 
thonous, and  not  (as  too  many  le* 


gends  are)  learnt  upfirom  old  guide- 
books by  those  whose  interest  it  is 
to  repeat  them ;  but  near  the  Land's 
End  you  have  only  the  sceneiy  and 
the  antiquities,  and  must  do  the  best 
you  can  with  them  and  be  thankful. 

Are  they  hospitable,  these  Scillo- 
nians?  I  will  tell  yon,  if  I  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  ship- 
wrecked on  one  of  their  rocks.  They 
had  a  splendid  example  of  hospi- 
tality in  their  late  Lord  paramount : 
but  they  are  said  to  be  close-fisted. 
Celt  and  Saxon  must  fight  their 
own  battle  as  to  which  is  kindest 
to  strangers ;  but  '  the  Welsh 
kind  '  is  certainly  gentler  in  manner 
than  Norse  or  Teuton. 

Beauty,  like  hospitality,  is  a 
matter  on  which  a  traveller  is 
often  led  astray ;  you  see  a  pretty 
face  just  when  you  are  in  the 
humour  to  admire  it,  and  straight- 
way you  give  the  country  the  epithet 
which  Homer  gives  to  Ai^gos.  I 
thought  the  Scillonians  very  ugly ; 
but  then  I  contrasted  them  with  the 
Penwith  girls,  fiaOvKoXxoi  /3o«- 
irihcQ — though  even  among  them 
there  are  families  of  red-haired 
*  Danish  '-looking  folks,  and  not  a 
few  with  the  loose  Hmbs,  grey  eye, 
light  hair,  and  bottle-nose  which 
you  meet  so  oft»n  in  the  '  Saxon 
colonies  '  of  the  Cotentin. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  discussions 
of  this  kind  ?  Better,  when  you're 
done  your  duty  by  seeing  Tresco 
thoroughly,  coast  idly  about  (if  you 
have  weather)  bobbing  for  fish,shonld 
such  work  amuse  you,  or  else  con- 
tent to  admii'e  the  quaint  shapes 
of  the  rocks  on  St.  Mary's,  the  fan- 
tastic  *  Pulpit,'  where  the  granite 
seems  stratified,  and  the  Sun  rock, 
a  great  round  mass  near  the  Droid's 
Chair,  by  Porthhellick.  On  Biyher 
are  some  really  good  clifiTs,  and  on 
St.  Martin  a  steep  coast  which  only 
just  falls  short  of  grandeur.  But 
the  little  islets,  such  as  Great 
Arthur  and  Goonilly  and  the  whole 
eastern  group,  will  please  you  even 
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more  for  sailing  about  amongst  than 
the  larger  ones.  Nor  can  I  desoribe 
them  befcter  than  in  old  Dr.  Borlase's 
words: 

These  ialetB  and  rocks  edge  this  Sound  in 
an  extremely  pretty  and  yery  different 
manner  foom  anything  I  had  seen  before. 
The  sides  of  these  little  islands  continue 
their  greenness  to  the  brim  of  the  water, 
where  they  are  either  surrounded  by  rocks 
of  different  shapes,  which  start  up  here  and 
there  as  you  advance  like  so  many  en- 
chanted castles,  or  by  a  verge  of  sand  of  the 
brightest  colour.  The  sea,  having  eaten 
Hway  passages  between  these  hillocks,  forms 
f-tversd  pretty  pools  and  lakes,  and  the 
crags,  which  kept  their  stations,  look  so 
broken,  intercepted,  and  so  numerous,  that 
the  whole  seemed  but  one  large  grotesque 
piece  of  rockwork. 

Very  pretty;  but  don't  for  good- 
ness' sake  take  any  romantic  illu- 
sions over  to  the  Scilly  isles.  Life 
there  conld  hardly  be  exciting,  now 
that  smuggling  is  oat  of  fashion, 
and  that  the  lights  on  Wolf  and 
Bishop  rocks  have  rendered  inft^- 
qnent  the  excitement  of  wrecks. 
But  life  there  may  be  very  ple?^  sant 
even  as  things  are;  and  by«and-by, 
with  an  etdblissement  at  Tresco, 
or  in  Starfort,  St.  Mary's,  and  *all 
the  appliances  of  comfort'  in  a 
grand  sanitarium,  it  will  be  to  many 
people  far  more  enjoyable  than  at 
present.  It  is  a  place  that  cannot 
be  spoiled  by  such  appliances,  for 
there  is  nothing  grand  or  romantio 
to  be  spoiled.  People  who  go  just 
to  say  they  have  been  to  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  British  isles,  generally 
vote  Scilly  a  mistake.  But  there  is  a 
state  for  whicb  quiet  molluscous 
enjoyment  like  that  of  a  basking 


oyster  is  just  the  thing,  and  when 
one  is  content  with  leisure  and  a 
warm  rock.  For  such  a  state 
Scilly  may  be  recommended  as  a 
restorative.  If  you  are,  as  I  trust, 
in  a  healthier  state,  you  will  soon 
understand  why  the  Romans  chose 
Gyaros  and  oUier  little  islands  as 
places  of  banishment.  Michelet  long 
ago  remarked  how  often  invalids 
make  themselves  worse  (nay,  some- 
times give  the  system  a  fatal  shock) 
by  rushing  at  once  into  the  climat 
dpre  of  the  Swiss  uplands  or  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard.  He  re* 
commends  the  gentle  Breton  air — 
del  doux  comme  la  race — as  a  tran- 
sition to  '  telle  femme  ^ol^e  par 
I'air  impur  des  salons  de  Paris,  ou 
tel  enfant  maladif  qui  6tonffe  en  ville 
etpourlequel  lesmedecins  ordonnent 
des  bains  de  mer.*  In  Scilly  you 
have  the  del  dona  in  perfection, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
the  race.  Complaining  the  other 
day  to  a  West  Cornish  villager  about 
the  dryness  of  this  year's  pilchards,^ 
he  said,  '  Yes,  I  do  find  it  too :  and 
we  do  all  complain.  They're  telling 
me  that  something's  put  with  the 
fish  to  preserve  them.  I  think  it's 
ice  they  do  call  it ;  and  that  do  take 
the  goodness  out  of  the  fish.'  Ice  is 
scarcely  known  on  the  mainland ;  and 
of  course  it  israrer  still  on  the  islands. 
They  lie  in  a  different  zone  from 
the  greater  part  of  England ;  and 
for  those  who  don't  mind  wind,  of 
which  tiiere  is  an  excess,  and  damp, 
of  which  there  is  less  than  at  Tor- 
quay, tbeir  climate  is  perfect,  ex- 
cept during  the  time  of  sea-fogs. 
tt  S.  P. 
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THE  power  of  rtders  and  the 
peculiarities  of  law  are  founded 
npon  national  opinion,  and  opinion 
assnmes  its  most  energetic  form 
through  Religion,  In  the  history  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  we  may 
recognise  three  periods,  which  for 
convenience  may  be  entitled  the 
Gbntile,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
Christian.  Politically  regarded, 
Mohammedanism  in  order  of  time 
precedes  Christianity;  since  it  at- 
tained its  full  development  very 
soon  after  its  first  promulgation, 
and  bore  its  ripest  fruits  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  afber 
the  Christian  era;  while  the  great 
and  permanent  results  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  religion  influencing 
political  events,  unfolded  themselves 
very  slowly.  Indeed  from  the  time 
that  Mohammedanism  received  its 
most  decisive  check  from  Charles 
Martel,  we  may  count  the  steady 
onward  action  of  Christian  politics. 
This  warrior,  g^randfather  of  the 
renowned  Charlemagpie,  at  the  head 
of  the  Franldsh  nation,  then  the 
mainstay  of  external  Christianity, 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Moors  of  Spain  in  that 
extraordinary  series  of  obstinate 
conflicts  which  are  collectively  de- 
nominated the  battle  of  Tours,  This 
wafl  in  the  year  a.d.  733;  and  it 
marks  the  point  of  time  afber  which 
the  Arabian  reli^on  could  advance 
no  farther  in  Europe,  while  it  is 
really  the  mere  beginning  of  the 
wonderful  agency  by  which  Europe 
has  been  knit  into  a  Christendom. 
Of  course,  in  that  which  here  follows, 
we  are  in  no  respect  concerned  with 
Theology,  but  solely  with  History. 
We  do  not  treat  now  of  what  the 
Christian  religion  ov^ht  to  have 
been,  but  what  it  has  been ;  and  as 
such,  hierarchical  power  and  wars 
for  reli^on's  sake  are  aa  much  a 
part  of  it  as  brotherly  love,  tender- 
ness, and  humility. 


The  word  Gentile  is  of  oonrse 
borrowed  by  us  from  Jewish  nse; 
but  it  expresses  well  enough  what 
is  here  alluded  to;  the  separate 
national  religions  of  antiquity.  The 
rudest  tribes  of  men  develope  for 
themselves,  out  of  a  wild  imagina. 
tion  and  fitful  observation  of  &ets, 
many  religious  notions,  vhicli 
become  inherent  in  a  whole  natioD. 
The  more  advanced  races,  who  bad 
invented  some  means  of  depicting 
or  describing  thought,  could  gire 
g^reater  fixedness  to  a  oomplei 
mythology,  but  did  not  much  better 
attain  truth.  The  ag^  of  criticism 
could  not  be  bom  until  after  the 
age  of  invention.  As  nations  be- 
came distinguished  and  consolidated, 
each  for  the  most  part  had  its  spe- 
cial religion.  All  may  have  bad 
a  nucleus  of  important  truth,  bot 
nearly  all  were  so  encrusted  with 
fanciful  fable,  and  gratuitous  addi- 
tions of  error,  that  the  truth  v&s 
buried  in  falsehood.  Most  of  them 
were  polytheistic. 

Of  all  the  early  religions  knoiro  io 
us,  that  of  the  Persians  was  noblest, 
that  of  the  Egyptians  basest;  jet 
the  Egyptian  system  seems  to  hare 
promoted  practical  morality  better 
than  the  religions  of  Groece,  of 
Lydia,  or  of  Babylon.  Leaned 
symbolism  had  predominated  id 
ligypt,  and  under  gross  exterior 
forms  nobler  and  deeper  truth  ira> 
sometime^  taught,  of  which  tht 
vulgar  had  no  understanding.  It 
womd  seem  that  the  Persians,  ic 
their  conquest  of  Egypt,  treated  iu 
religion  with  peculiar  rudene&s 
apparently  from  despising  and  re- 
sisting the  presentation  of  the 
Most  High  in  the  form  of  beastf. 
and  the  reverence  for  sacred  ani- 
mals. The  Persians  also  on  two 
occasions  appear  as  religioas  per- 
secutors; once  on  the  occasion 
afterwards  celebrated  as  the  Hago- 
phonia,  or  slaughter  of  the  Hagi; 
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again,  on  the  elevation*'of  a  Persian 
dynasty,  the  Sassanicbe,  on  the 
mins  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Bnt 
probably  each  was  a  political  con- 
test: the  former,  that  by  which 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  ejected 
the  Magian  nsnrper  of  the  Persian 
throne,  who  pretended  to  be  a  bro- 
ther of  Cambyses;  the  latter,  as 
contingent  on  the  change  of  dynasty, 
is  comparable  to  the  ejection  of 
Presbyterian  clergy  on  the  restora- 
tion of  oar  Charles  11. 

One  might  think  that  the  compa- 
rative pnrity  of  the  Persian  religion 
tended  to  the  persecution  of  baser 
religions;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Persians  ordinarily  inter- 
fered with  the  religions  of  the  sub- 
ject nations.  Impure  ceremonies, 
under  the  name  and  patronage  of 
religion,  and  all  sorts  of  polytheistic 
sacrifices  or  mummery,  went  on 
unchecked  at  Babylon,  Lydia,  and 
Syria,  daring  the  rule  of  the  greatest 
Persian  monarchs. 

Perhaps  then  no  exception  needs 
to  be  made  in  the  case  of  Persia, 
bat  we  may  lay  down  absolutely, 
that  in  antiquity  toleraMon  of  na- 
tional  religions    was    the    general 
mle.    In   that   simple-hearted  and 
genial  writer,  Herodotus,  we  see 
distinctly   how  the   sincerely  reli- 
gious men  Jimong  the  ancients  felt 
and  judged.     A    Greek    who    be- 
lieved that  his  principal  gods  had 
occasionally  metamorphosed  them- 
selves into  a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  bear, 
felt  Httle  disposed  to  scorn  Egyptian 
notions,  however  inconvenient  and 
expensive  he  might  deem  some  of 
their  practices.     Deeply  marked  as 
were  the  varieties  of  national  re- 
ligions, they  but  little  impeded  na- 
tional sympathies  and  easy  mutual 
toleration.      He  who  admitted  in 
his  Pantheon  twelve  principal  deities 
and    fifty    minor    or     local     ones, 
found  it  easy  to  believe  that  in 
other  countries  there  might  be  other 
tutelary  powers,  who  had  been  loft 
out  in  his  enumeration.      As    all 
these  religions  were  ceremonial  and 
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eminently  external,  obtruding  their 
processions,  or  dances,  or  sacrifices 
in  the  public  streets,  markets,  or 
fields,  each  in  turn  needed  tolera« 
tion,  which  by  a  tacit  compact  was 
in  general  mutually  granted  to  each 
religion  on  its  own  soil. 

According  to  Aristotle,  Polities 
is  a  science  superior  to  Religion, 
because  the  politician  has   to    de- 
cide   what    gods    shall    be    wor- 
shipped,   and  with  what  ceremo- 
nies.     Evidently   the  only  religion 
of  which  he  is  thinking  is  an  ex- 
ternal culttis ;  he  does  not  refer  to 
private  opinion  or  indoors  instruc- 
tion.     The  Roman  senate  did  not 
imagine    that    its    sanction    was 
needed  for  the  worship  of  Serapis 
in  Egypt ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  that  a  temple  for 
the  worship  of  Serapis  could  be 
built  in  Rome.  The  Greeks  thought 
it    natural    and    reasonable    that 
Dionysus    or    Bacchus    should  be 
honoured  among  Asiatics  by  night 
revels  and  unbridled  excitement ; 
but  no  Greek  state  was  pleased  by  the 
introduction  of  Bacchic  rites.      In 
some  it  was  violently  resisted,  as 
afterwards  in  Rome;  and  individuals 
who  initiated  Greeks  into  the  Asiatic 
mysteries   of    the  mighty  Mother 
and  Dionysus  were  much  despised 
in  Athens :  yet  Athenians  were  as 
susceptible  of  fanatical   fren^,  if 
politics  and  religion  combined,   as 
any  mob  of  London  or  Edinburgh » 
Each   religion  was  thought  good, 
and  in  some  sense  true,  on  its  own 
soil,  to  which  special  gods  were  as- 
signed,  who  best  knew  how  they 
liked    to    be  worshipped.     Prose- 
lytism  was  practically  disavowed. 
Different  forms  of   worship   were 
thought  best  for  different  peoples. 
Mutual  repugnance  there  was  little 
or  none,  but  a  great  deal  of  mutual 
credulity. 

Evidently  this  kind  of  tolera- 
tion by  no  means  gave  scope  for 
free  enquiry  or  promoted  pro- 
gressive amendment.  It  was  a  to- 
leration  of  national    religions,    of 
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hereditary  creeds,  not  of  perBonal 
convictions ;  nor  coald  a  tiaought* 
fal  man  notorionslj  shun  the  na- 
tional worship,  or  fandamentally 
disown  its  rightfulness,  without 
incurring  public  odium ;  indeed,  if 
any  political  motive  concurred 
against  him,  he  encountered  the 
danger  of  banishment.  Such  cer- 
tainly was  the  case  at  Athens ;  but 
Colonel  Mure  thinks  that  Athens 
was  more  fanatical  than  other  States 
of  Greece.  Perhaps  the  better  ac- 
quainted a  populace  was  with  the 
poetical  legends,  and  the  more  ele- 
gant its  religious  festivals,  the 
greater  the  animosity  against  one 
who  cavilled  at  them.  But,  in  fact, 
as  the  rehgion  of  those  times  was 
essentially  public  and  united  with 
all  public  affairs,  the  philosophic 
improver  of  his  country's  creed 
seemed  to  be  a  revolutionist.  A 
Jew  who  desired  to  proselytize 
others  and  condemned  all  the  wor- 
ship of  Gentiles,  might  be  accounted 
an  overtumer  of  established  order ; 
if  he  was  tolerated,  it  was  oftener 
from  contempt  of  his  feebleness 
than  from  honouring  his  love  of 
truth. 

As  time  went  on,  all  the  more 
thoughtful  and  educated  citizens 
saw  through  the  errors  of  my- 
thology, but  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  con- 
form to  the  es^blished  ceremonies. 
Many  wild  stories  concerning  the 
gods  admitted  of  a  mystical  mter- 
pretation ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  patriotic  and  virtuous  men 
outwardly  followed  the  national  re- 
ligion without  any  self-reproof  for 
hypocrisy.  Thus  in  the  Gentile 
world  at  large  there  was  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing  as  choosing  and  loving 
a  religion  '  for  truth's  sake,'  nor 
was  a  religious  conscience  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  make  men  in  general 
understand  what  could  be  meant  by 
'  conscientious  opposition  '  to  an 
established  religion ;  any  more  than 
CathoHc  Christians  of  the  loih 
century  could  understand  it.  But 
with  this  temperament,  ready  to 


persecute  any  eccentric  individual,  a 
crusade  against  another  nation  &om 
mere  religious  sentiment  was  pro- 
bably impossible.  The  wars  among 
the  Greeks  called  Sacred  were 
really  wars  for  the  dominion  of  a 
temple,  for  territory,  or  for  power; 
and  the  quarrels  of  Egyptian  die- 
ceses  about  sacred  animaJscan  hardlj 
have  had  any  other  purpose  than 
protection  of  the  established  cere- 
mony on  its  own  area. 

Thus  the  whole  genius  of  Gentile 
religion  was  to  disintegrate  mui. 
kind.  Conquest  and  empire  to  a 
certain  extent  united  them,  but  the 
prevalent  theories  of  Religion  kept 
them  apart.  Men  were  assumed  to 
be  of  many  origins,  each  stock 
springing  primitively  out  of  its  own 
soil,  with  peculiar  local  gods,  and  & 
corresponding  difference  of  worship, 
even  when  those  gods  were  belieTod 
to  be  all  subject  to  one  greater 
Grod,  Ruler  of  Heaven  and  Eartk 
The  Persian  creed,  which  is  osten- 
sibly monotheistic,  represents  Or- 
muzd  (Aoramazda,  quagi  'aoia 
megista,'  the  Greatest  Spirit)  m 
Supreme;  yet  the  iuscriptions  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes  habitually  re- 
cognise 'the  domestic  divinities,' 
and  in  the  next  reign  the  mention 
of  a  divinity  Mithra  remarkably 
steps  in,  as  a  sort  of  adjunct  to 
Ormuzd.  The  Persian,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  local,  wss 
certainly  a  national  creed ;  and  so 
was  that  of  the  Hebrews  eminentlf, 
by  its  elaborate  ceremomes  and  its 
local  worship.  In  some  cases  it 
was  believed  that  worship  offered 
by  a  stranger  would  be  wUwrfd 
and  wholly  unacceptable  to  the^ 
To  all '  mysteries '  a  solemn  initia- 
tion was  needful,  and  perhaps  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  The  Roman  pa- 
tricians, from  state  motives,  fostered 
the  belief— which  the  plebeians  did 
not  venture  flatly  to  oppose  tliat 
it  would  be  impious  for  a  man  of 
plebeian  origin  to  celebrate  patn- 
cian  ceremonies.  On  this  pleatltfj 
long  resisted  inter-marriage  witli 
the  plebeians^  and  longer  rtOl  k^ 
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for  themselves  the  greater  offices  of 
state,  especiaJljthe  most  honourable 
and  lacratiye  of  the  priesthoods. 

As  time  went  on,  family  religion 
and  local  rites  evidently  became 
more  complex.  In  Greece,  as  we 
positively  know,  hero-worship  arose 
after  the  age  of  Homer,  and  esta- 
blished itself  locally.  Some  snch 
development  mnstin  long  time  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt,  where,  in 
spite  of  a  remarkably  centralised 
system,  with  a  homogeneons  popu- 
lation and  a  thoroughly  organised 
priesthood,  each  diocese  had  its  pe- 
culiar sacrifices  and  different  sets 
of  sacred  animals. 

The  care  bestowed  by  the  ancients 
on  keeping  up  the  distinctness  of 
local  worships  had  probably  apoliti- 
cal object.  Like  our  laws  of  settle- 
ment, it  helped  to  sustain  the  relation 
of  each  man  to  his  own  parish  or 
hundred.  On  the  same  principle  that 
cultivators  are  bound  to  the  soil, 
each  citizen  was  bound  to  his  dan, 
therefore  also  to  the  special  religion 
of  his  clan.  Hence  issued  the  notion, 
or  indeed  the  axiom,  that  a  man  is 
bom  to  his  religion,  and  has  no 
right  to  abandon  the  creed  and 
worship  of  his  fathers;  not  even  if 
he  were  shocked  by  cruelties  or  im- 
moralities involved  in  it ;  for  these 
received  special  interpretation  in 
most  cases.  Yet  it  must  be  added, 
that  cruelties  were  generally  ex- 
ploded, as  the  conscience  of  nations 
ripened;  and  many  immoralities 
vanished,  or  went  into  the  shade, 
under  foreign  censure  or  ridicule. 

Still,  look  at  it,  if  you  will,  from 
its  best  side,  undeniably  Gentile 
religion  no  longer  deserved  to  live, 
on  its  existing  basis.  Bv  implanting 
the  belief  that  the  differences  of 
nations  were  inherent,  that  their 
primitive  gods  and  origin  were  dif- 
ferent, it  gave  excuse  to  ambition, 
selfishness,  and  avarice ;  and  made 
war  against  a  strange  people  to 
seem  as  natural  and  venial  as  against 
wild  animals.  In  the  opinion  of 
Xenophon,  a  diligent  hearer  of  So- 


crates, no  injuries  from  barbarians 
were  needed  to  justify  Greeks  in 
invading  and  plundering  them. 
Even  Aristotle,  in  maintaining  that 
barbarians  were  made  by  nature  to 
be  slaves  to  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
give  philosophic  authority  to  the 
righteousness  of  enslaving  them, 
without  any  provocation  by  injury 
on  their  part.  War  against  oath 
and  treaty  was  in  universal  esti- 
mate a  sin ;  but  a  Greek  who  had 
not  sworn  to  respect  the  life  and 
property  of  an  innocent  stranger, 
retained  his  natural  right  of  att^k- 
ing  him  when  convenient.  To  us 
it  seems  clear,  that  the  rights  of 
men  depend,  not  on  the  history  of 
their  origin  in  distant  ages,  but 
on  their  actual  present  nature — 
their  sensitiveness  to  pain,  their 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  their  abiHty 
to  fulfil  common  duty  and  become 
blended  with  us  in  a  civil  commu- 
nity. 

We  may  therefore  easily  be  too 
severe  upon  IsMm  for  its  wars  of 
proselytism.  When  the  Arabian 
prophet  saw  polytheistic  worship 
wedded  to  immoralities  of  various 
type,  it  was  a  nobler  impulse  in 
him  to  wage  war  against  Polytheism, 
believing  that  with  it  he  should 
extenninate  impurity  and  cruelty, 
than  in  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
to  make  war  upon  Persia,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  become  lord 
of  Asia.  Mohammed  was  wholly 
illiterate,  yet  by  aid  of  Jews  at  his 
side  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  history  in  outline. 
He  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
that  the  Jewish  creed  commanded 
the  Hebrews  to  slay  the  seven  na- 
tions of  Canaan  because  of  their 
impurities,  sparine  neither  sex  nor 
age,  and  that  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy— ^the  most  spiritual  part  of  the 
Pentateuch — ^treats  war  against  fo- 
reigners who  are  not  of  the  devoted 
seven  nations  as  natural  and  legi- 
timate. Enlightened  Mussulmans 
claim  that  their  prophet  made  no 
wars  bat  in  defence  of  those  whom 
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it  was  bis  duty  to  protect.  Be  this 
aa  it  xnaj,  the  actual  history  of 
Mohammedanism,  from  first  to  last, 
exhibits  civil  powers,  whose  main 
reason  for  existing  was  (in  their  con- 
sciousness) that  they  might  propa- 
gate a  religious  creed — ^the  doc- 
trine of  God's  Unity.  Especially 
in  the  fervour  of  new  converts  is 
this  manifest.  A  negro  nation  in 
Africa,  which  in  its  paganism  was 
just  and  kindly  to  strangers,  unam- 
bitious and  humble,  while  blinded 
by  many  foolish  superstitions,  no 
sooner  embraces  the  Mussulman 
faith  than  it  becomes  haughty  and 
menacing  to  its  pagan  neighbours, 
and  generally  displays  an  energy, 
bravery,  and  talent  before  unsuspect- 
ed, with  a  vast  increase  of  ambition 
and  ferocity.  Since  the  creed  of 
Islftm  is  too  short  to  be  mistaken 
or  corrupted,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  energies  now  called  out  by 
it  in  an  uneducated  African  tribe 
may  fairly  represent  to  us  its  ori- 
ginal efiect  on  the  uneducated  com- 
rades of  the  prophet  himself.  Cul- 
tivation, after  several  generations, 
may  naturally  have  softened  and 
improved  the  theory  of  those  who 
expounded  the  creed ;  but  perhaps 
we  shall  err  in  accepting  their 
doctrine  as  the  primitive  and  ge- 
nuine interpretation.  Necessarily 
there  is  a  milder  and  a  sterner 
school  in  every  widespread  religion. 
Wider  knowledge,  deeper  thought, 
more  peaceful  times,  enlarge  cha- 
rity and  lessen  the  harshness  of 
zeal.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  all  Mussul- 
man dynasties  have  a  marvellous 
family  likeness,  with  marked  con- 
trasts to  everything  that  preceded 
them.  Only  one  form  of  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  admissible,  that 
of  military  sovereignty;  yet  the 
sovereign  is  in  theory  the  minister 
of  religion,  and  derives  his  power 
from  it. 

Although  every  Mussulman  State 
must  be  called  ecclesiastical,  it  is  by 
no  means  hierarchical,  nor  even 
sacerdotal.  Great  respect  has  al- 
ways been  yielded  to  men  of  repute 


for  holiness  or  learning,  espedallj 
for  religious   learning — ^knowledgp 
of  the  Kor&n  and  its  traditional 
interpretations — knowledge  of  tbe 
reported  conversations  or  deeds  of 
the  Prophet  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers.     Nevertheless  learned  men 
or  reputed  saints  have  never  formed 
an  order  in  the  State.     The  highe^r 
ecclesiastic  in  Turkey,  the  She^b  el 
IsUm,  can  temporarily  arrest  and 
delay  the  completion  of  an  imperial 
act,  by  revising  his  assent,  if  lie 
deem  it  to  be  forbidden  by  religior: 
but  he  is  liable  to  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  Sultan,   as  we  saw 
during  the  Crimean  war,  when  the 
Sultan  found  it  politic  to  yield  t) 
the  demands  of  his  Western  allio 
in  favour  of  Christian  subjects.  Only 
by  aid  of  the  fervid  zeal  of  the  mul- 
titude could  the  'Ulema,  or  learne'l 
men,  venture  to  resist  the  sovereigr.. 
As  in  imperial  Home  the  empem" 
himself  was  at  the  same  time  Chief 
Pontiff,  so  has  an  Arab  khalif era 
Turkish   sultan  always  been  emi- 
nentiy  the  Head  of  their  Faith,  the 
Prince  of  Believers.     Among  the 
Romans,  whose  politics  were  osten. 
tatiously  religious,  the  reh'gion  was 
a  mere/orw,  which  added  ceremony 
and  augustness  to  every  procednrp. 
but  was  absolutely    void  of  vital 
power.     But  in  every  Mussulmai: 
State  the  religion  infuses  an  active 
force  into  the  government,  whid: 
must    emphatically  profess  to  \< 
religious,    publicly    and    privately 
Every  Mussulman,   not    excludir.-' 
the  prince,  listens  to  the  call  of  the 
crier  from  the  mosque,  and  pr^*- 
trates  himself  in  prayer,  wherever 
he  may  be  ;  and  this  form  of  religioij 
undoubtedly  keeps  up  a  uniyei-sa] 
zeal  for  the  creed.     *  Dien !  dien ! 
(the  creed,  the  creed)  is  the  en 
which  animates  a  fanatical  mob  to 
any  deeds  of  violence,  and  has  ofit3 
led  wild  horsemen  to  victory.  SoEf 
nations   seem   constitutionaUv  1«*^ 
susceptible  of  religions  cxcitcnioi' 
than  others.     The  Persians  pror^r 
are  not  so  earnest  as  the  Turks,  a'  - 
are  both  less  honest  and  less  faii-'-- 
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cal;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
very  little  apparent  difference  be- 
tween any  two  Mohammedan  govern- 
ments, whether  Arab,  Moor,  Turk, 
Mogul,  or  even  Bomon  and  Be- 
gharmi.  The  common  tendency  of 
all  to  tmst  in  cavalry  rather  than 
in  infentry  is  certainly  cnrions.  The 
same  religion  gives  rise  both  to  an 
intense  absoluteness  of  sovereignty 
and  to  an  almost  democratic  equal- 
ity of  persons.  Possibly  this  may 
be  the  result  of  its  essentially  mili- 
tary complexion.  In  a  camp  of 
warriors,  nnited  by  religion  and  the 
hope  of  conquest,  the  social  feeling 
is  that  of  comrades  and  equals :  but 
this  is  tempered  by  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  military  chief,  in 
whom  is  vested  an  absolute  autho- 
rity over  the  fortunes  and  lives  of 
his  fellows.  In  spite  of  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  all  Mohammedan 
potentates,  whether  their  authority 
be  supreme  or  delegated,  there 
reigns  through  the  nation  at  large 
a  fraternising  and  in  some  sense  a 
levelling  spirit.  The  religion  is 
intensely  opposed  to  aristocratic 
sentiment.  The  meanest  believer  in 
God  and  Mohammed  judges  himself 
to  be  fit  company  for  princes,  and 
applies  his  doctrine  impartially.  No 
sooner  does  a  slave  embrace  the 
Mussulman  faith  than  his  master 
recognises  him  as  a  brother.  No- 
thing is  commoner  than  to  enfran- 
chise such  a  slave,  nor  does  anyone 
wonder,  if  he  be  adopted  by  the 
master  as  son-in-law  and  heir.  Nor 
do  the  poor  feel  themselves  humili- 
ated by  poverty.  Everyone  who 
thinks  that  he  has  failed  of  justice 
from  the  local  judge,  regards  it  as 
the  obvious  duty  of  the  supreme 
prince  to  hear  his  appeal.  Persians 
are  less  bold  of  spirit  than  Turks  ; 
yet  a  Persian  in  Teher&n  has  been 
known  to  stop  and  accost  the  king, 
appeal  to  him  for  justice,  and 
threaten  him  with  God's  judgment 
at  the  last  day  if  it  be  refused. 
Sucb  a  thing  astonishes  Europeans, 
but  passes  without  resentment  from 
Mussulmans.    As  the  profession  of 


the  creed  of  Isld,m  is  that  which 
alone  ^ves  glory  to  nations, 
and  is  supposed  to  draw  after  it 
worldly  supremacy,  the  prince  has 
no  authority  independent  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  learned  men  cannot  say 
to  a  poor  Mussulman,  as  here  we 
say  to  a  poor  Christian,  '  You  must 
do  homage  to  the  prince  in  his 
character  of  worldly  potentate,  and 
not  only  as  to  a  religious  leader  and 
fellow-believer.  * 

It  belongs  to  military  organisa- 
tion that  each  superior  officer  in 
turn  is  despotic  over  his  inferiors. 
The  necessity  for  prompt  obedience 
in  actual  war  seldom  admits  of 
appeal  to  a  higher  authority,  so  as 
to  arrest  immediate  execution  ;  and 
we  know  among  ourselves,  how  a 
despotism  which  is  only  really  ne- 
cessary in  the  face  of  an  enemy  is 
maintained  during  years  of  profound 
peace  and  in  the  heart  of  our  own 
people.  This  will  perhaps  explain 
the  fact,  that  a  perpetual  delegation 
of  despotism  is  the  Mussulman  form 
of  civil  government.  Hence  the 
same  sad  result  as  in  the  Roman 
empire.  An  emperor  or  sultan,  an 
Aurelius  or  a  Solyman,  might  issue 
edicts  of  admirable  justice;  but 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  had  no 
means  of  securing  that  the.  vice- 
roys and  lieutenants  and  serjeante 
should  observe  them.  In  our  Indian 
administration  we  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  painfully  aware  of  this  inherent 
difficulty  of  a  despotic  rule. 

As  regards  foreign  nations,  the 
Moslem  wars  were  tempered  by  the 
principle  of  proselytism,  unknown 
to  the  Gentile  States.  If  Chaldsean 
horsemen  or  Roman  infantry  laid 
prostrate  a  people's  liberties,  the 
conquered  had  nothing  left  but  to 
crouch  and  suffer :  but  if  Saracens 
or  Moors  were  the  invaders,  they 
had  but  to  adopt  the  new  religion, 
and  they  at  once  became  the  equals 
of  their  conquerors,  and  valued 
members  of  the  ruling  body.  This 
has  been  a  great  source  of  strength 
to  Isl&m  in  the  onward  movemento. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these 
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conversions  were  merely  hypocriti- 
cal or  made  with  great  difficulty. 
Three  great  and  victorious  Tartar 
nations  voluntarily  put  off  their 
paganism  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
the  Mohammedans  whom  they  had 
vanquished ;  much  as  did  the  Goths 
adopt  Christianity.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  an  enthusiastic  con- 
tagion often  impelled  numbers  of  a 
conquered  people  to  do  the  same. 
Thus  the  old  barrier  between 
nations,  which  local  institutions 
and  local  religions  had  set  up,  was 
effectually  levelled.  Tribes  of  most 
diverse  blood  and  tendencies  coa- 
lesced, and  often  assumed  so  uniform 
a  genius  as  surprises  the  distant 
beholder.  In  the  first  splendid  cen- 
turies of  the  Mohammedan  outburst 
it  would  seem  that  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  various  masses  of  population 
which  were  ostensibly  Christian 
must  have  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  Arabian  religion ;  so  perhaps 
did  they  in  Boumelia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople.  But  the 
Christianity  of  these  nations  was  of 
a  most  doubtful  kind.  After  the 
Roman  empire  became  Christian, 
and  the  old  religions  were  for- 
bidden, an  external  Christianity 
was  superinduced  under  a  form 
which  to  Mussulmans  seemed  poly- 
theistic. One  may  infer,  that  those 
Christians  who  remained  firm,  fled 
to  the  mountainous  regions  ;  for  it 
is  in  these  places,  more  secure  from 
an  enemy  who  excelled  in  cavalry, 
that  the  Nestorian,  the  Chaldaean, 
and  the  Syrian  Christians  retained 
existence  and  transmitted  their 
faith.  In  Persia  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  became  converts  of 
Isl&m  ;  it  is  not  clear  whether  they 
ought  to  be  called  polytheists :  that 
they  were  fireworshippers  is  an 
ignorant  slander.  The  Jews  and 
many  of  the  Christians,  on  whom 
Mohammed  looked  more  mildly,  as 
*  the  people  of  the  book '  and  not 
idolaters,  have  stubbornly  refused 
conversion.  The  Jews,  being  no- 
where an  independent  State,  are 
less  important  and  hardly  a  politi- 


cal fact ;  but  Isl4m  and  Christianity 
are  now  the  two  great  powers  that 
divide  the  world,  each  despairing  to 
convert  the  other.  Each  now  makes 
converts  of  barbarians  only ;  but  the 
Moslem  converts  are  over  the  breadth 
of  Africa,  and  may  become  a  great 
consolidated  power,  if  their  barbar- 
ism abate ;  the  Christian  converts 
are  scattered,  chiefly  over  oceanic 
isles,  and  nowhere  assume  political 
importance. 

To  the  Mohammedans  the  Koran, 
as  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  not  only  the  standard  of  moral 
instruction,  but  the  fountain  of 
political  law.  So  submissive  are  the 
Turks  to  its  letter,  that  they  will 
neither  engrave  nor  paint  any  living 
form.  In  the  Hebrew  decalogue 
also,  a  precept  is  worded,  *  Thon 
shalt  not  tnake  to  thyself  any  grayen 
image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anj 
[living]  thing  in  heaven  or  earth.' 
The  Persians  do  not  at  all  object 
to  painting  the  human  face,  bat 
the  Ottomans  esteem  it  to  be  a 
rivalry  of  creative  power,  as  well 
as  tending  to  idolatry.  But  there 
is  no  difference  as  to  acknowledging 
the  Koran  as  the  rule  of  political 
institutions.  Laws  concerning  land, 
concerning  movable  property,  con- 
cerning women,  marriage,  dowries, 
divorce;  concerning  war  and  sla- 
very, are  all  drawn  from  the  Korib. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Indian  Moslems  greatly  discourage 
polygamy,  and  endeavour  to  exter- 
minate it  among  themselves  by 
stringent  covenants  in  marriage 
settlements.  Yet  with  the  fact  be- 
fore them,  that  their  prophet  him- 
self was  a  polygamist,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  their  religion  to  forbid 
polygamy  to  their  chief  men.  Many 
learned  doctors  have  inculcated  it 
as  a  duty,  on  all  men  rich  enough 
to  support  several  families,  to  taie 
more  wives  than  one,  up  to  the 
standard  number  four ;  which,  for 
political  or  other  reasons,  Moham- 
med  was  by  special  dispensation 
allowed  to  exceed.  No  single  cause 
seems  so  fertile  of  mischief  to  Mus- 
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BQlman  d^niasties.  The  saltans, 
pashas,  chieftains  in  every  country 
of  Asia  or  Africa  are  uniformly 
poljgamists,  and  no  one  cares  to 
enqnirewhether  their  ladiesare  wives 
or  concnbines.  None  of  the  children 
are  neglected  or  despised;  none  of 
the  sons  are  disqnahfied  from  snc- 
ceeding  to  the  father's  position. 
The  Turkish  Sultan  is  said  never  to 
take  a  legitimate  wife ;  such  is  the 
rale  of  the  Court;  nay,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  every  sultan  is  open 
to  the  reproach,  *  Thou  son  of  a 
slave;'  his  mother's  status  being 
slavery.  When  we  remember  that 
the  Hebrew  law  permitted  poly- 
g^y,  yet  the  Jewish  nation  in  long 
time  broke  away  from  the  unnatural 
practice,  we  might  have  expected 
the  same  thing  from  Moslems. 
Does  the  cause  of  its  persistence 
lie  in  the  example  of  the  prophet? 
Bat  Abraham  also  and  Jacob  were 
polygamisis.  Or  shall  we  say,  that 
the  proclivity  of  despotic  princes 
to  this  practice  is  the  cardinal 
matter,  and  the  example  of  the  pro- 
phet their  mere  excuse;  and  that 
if  the  Hebrews  had  continued  to 
live  under  despotism,  polygamy 
would  hare  perpetuated  itself  with 
them  also?  It  may  be  so;  but 
whatever  is  the  cause  of  Mussul- 
man polygamy,  the  fact  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  deadly  in  this  religion. 
Every  princely  &mily  tends  to  decay 
by  self-exhaustion;  besides,  the  ri- 
valry and  animosity  of  half-brothers 
tears  great  houses  asunder,  to  the 
rain  of  aristocracy.  Each  of  the  wives 
is  busy  to  get  for  her  own  children 
as  large  a  share  of  the  paternal 
fortune  as  intrigue  and  coaxing  can 
secure;  many  a  wife  contrives  to 
keep  a  secret  hoard  unknown  to 
her  husband,  partly  in  self-protec- 
tion, partly  to  bestow  on  her  chil- 
dren. It  seems  but  incident  to 
human  nature,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  fatness  of  the  stake  for 
which  rival  wives  contend,  should 
be  the  bitterness  of  the  contest. 
We  know  how  oflen  the  first  act  of 
a  king's  accession  is  to  slay  his 


half-brothers.  What  can  be  more 
£aital  to  royalty  and  to  aristocracy 
than  such  an  institution?  We 
see,  as  it  were,  a  type  of  the  cruelty 
induced  in  the  tale  of  Abraham's 
two  wives.  No  sooner  is  Isaac 
bom  than  Sarah  is  enraged  against 
Ishmael,  and  drives  him  away  with 
his  mother  to  perish  in  the  desert. 
Besides,  the  polygamy  ^^ws  after 
it  a  jealous  separation  of  the  sexes 
hurtful  to  both,  and  (it  cannot  be 
doubted)  a  great  contempt  of  wo- 
men. The  learned  Mr.  Lane  in- 
forms us,  that  a  favourite  topic  of 
discourse  among  Mussulman  doctors 
is,  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
the  female  sex. 

Yet  Mussulman  nations  are  not 
wholly  alike.  Some,  as  the  Turks, 
have  much  virtue  among  them- 
selves, and  great  probity  in  the 
observance  of  all  public  treaties, 
however  liable  to  be  ferocious  (as, 
indeed,  the  English  have  shown 
themselves)  when  they  suspect  that 
insurrection  is  meditated  by  a  sub- 
ject people.  Among  the  Turks,  as 
among  many  Indian  Mussulmans, 
there  is  nothing  to  forbid  poor  men 
of  undistinguished  families  from 
rising  into  the  highest  posts  of 
state.  There  is  no  division  of  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians.  The  con- 
sciousness of  dignity  manifested  by 
a  poor  Turk  is  often  ludicrous  to  a 
European ;  and  though  we  see  that 
the  empire  is  wasting,  and  probably 
must  waflte,  through  the  ignorance 
of  sultans  reared  in  a  seraglio,  and 
the  ruinous  process  by  which  the 
pashas  are  appointed,  still  it  would 
seem  that  the  government  of  Persia, 
which  inherits  the  despotic  princi- 
ples of  the  old  Gentile  monarchies, 
is  more  destructive  to  the  virtues 
and  happiness  of  the  Persians  than 
are  the  more  purely  Mussulman 
principles  to  the  Ottomans.  Persia 
differs  from  the  other  Mohammedan 
kingdoms,  not  only  in  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  Shi-ites  (which  reject 
the  traditions),  but  in  never  having 
surrendered  her  political  sjrstem  so 
entirely  to  the  Arabian  pxindplea. 
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From  neither  people  is  any  re- 
generation of  Islam  to  be  hoped. 
The  Arabs  have  tried  religions 
reform,  and  have  produced  only 
the  fanatical  sect  of  Wahabis.  It 
remains  an  interesting  problem, 
whether  from  the  cultivated  Mus- 
sulmans of  India  we  can  hope  any 
diffusion  of  humane,  civilising,  and 
exalting  principles  into  this  wide- 
spread religion,  which  shows  no 
tendency  to  vanish  away.  Of  Mus- 
sulmans, still  more  truly  than  of 
Roman  Catholics,  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  have  no  national  patriot- 
ism so  strong  as  their  religious 
bond.  Through  their  meetings  as 
pilgrims  in  Mecca,  they  have  a 
common  contact  of  great  influence; 
and  no  one  can  foresee  what  power 
the  companies  of  more  enlightened 
pilgrims  may  some  day  put  forth, 
from  Mecca  as  the  centre,  to  modify 
the  whole  world  of  Islam. 

Under  Mohammedanism,  we  have 
seen,  the  Church  and  the  State  are 
one,  and  religion  is  the  paramount 
influence ;  yet  there  is  no  hierarchy. 
Under  Christianity  one  might  have 
expected  religion  to  be  still  more 
the  paramount  influence.  The 
Apostle  Paul  pointedly  declares, 
'  Our  citizenship  {wokiriia)  is  in 
heaven : '  but  no  Christian  nation 
has  ever  surrendered  itself  so  unre- 
servedly to  its  religion  as  the  Mus- 
sulmans have  done.  Moreover, 
since  a  hierarchy,  powerful  in 
union  and  in  the  subjection  of  the 
laity,  already  eitisted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  when  Constantino, 
though  remaining  unbaptized,  be- 
came its  patron,  the  whole  aspect 
of  thinffs  was  totally  difierent  from 
that  which  confronted  Mohammed 
and  the  Khalifs.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West  by  the  rude  German  invaders, 
the  first  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  meets  us  is,  that  over  many 
countries  a  single  religious  organi- 
sation is  spread,  which,  possess- 
ing far  more  literary  knowledge 
than  any  of  the  actual  rulers, 
struggles  everywhere  to  control  the 


military  and  civil  power.  Althoagli 
in  various  parts  the  bishops  and 
abbots  gradually  became  actual 
princes,  at  the  head  of  no  incon- 
siderable force  of  warriors,  yet  the 
Church  as  a  whole  was  an  unarmed 
power,  confronting  armed  men  by 
moral  influences,  by  superstition, 
by  craft  and  intrigue.  In  a  bar- 
barous stage  of  human  nature,  craft 
and  wisdom  generally  coexist,  nor 
can  we  expect,  even  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  to  see  them  disen- 
tangled in  a  corporation.  We  sball 
generally  be  right  in  wishing  suc- 
cess to  the  men  of  cunning,  rather 
than  to  the  men  of  violence.  The  I 
former,  in  fact,  wield  the  best  | 
moral  powers  which  a  rude  age  | 
possesses;  and  however  allojei 
with  evil  their  ascendency  may 
be,  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  im- 
provement. In  Mohammedanism, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  power  of 
the  ecclesiastic  has  never  sufficed  to 
curb  or  withstand  that  of  the  mili- 
tary leader,  while  in  modem  Europe 
the  opposite  phenomenon  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  for  a 
thousand  years  together.  It  is  not 
exactly  as  in  the  ancient  monarchies 
of  Egypt,  and  probably  of  Assyria, 
where  a  priestly  caste  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  military  on  the  same 
area,  and  competed  in  anthoritj.  In 
medisBval  Europe  we  have  a  multi- 
plicity  of  martial  nations  with  in- 
dependent chiefs,  while  a  firmly 
united  ecclesiastical  system  acts 
through  and  by  them  all.  The 
centralisation  of  church-authority 
in  Rome  was  already  far  advanced, 
when  civil  government  was  in 
chaos,  and  military  chieftains  nume- 
rous. 

Much  of  the  actual  progress 
of  events  was,  no  doubt^  due  to  the 
position  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
predecessors,  who,  having  been  only 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  to  the  French 
king,  usurped  the  royal  power,  and 
at  length  obtained  a  sanction  for  it 
from  Rome  and  the  Pope;  two 
names,  of  which  each  singly  had 
weight    with    vulgar    ears.     The 
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great  Charles  himself  was  crowned 
in  Rome  with  the  iron  crown  of  the 
Lombards  bj  the  hand  of  the  Holy 
Father ;  and  the  secure  possession 
of  so  large  a  part  of  Italy  as  the 
temporal  dominion  of   the    Papal 
See,  down  to  recent  days,  was  dao 
to  the  fovonr  and   gift  of  Charle- 
magne, who,  it  seems,  was  imposed 
oa  by  a  forged  grant  from  Constan- 
tino.    Thus  in  Europe  the  spiritual 
power  gained  a  firm,  material,  and 
independent  basis    in    the    south, 
while  it  was  preaching,  teaching,  or 
intriguing  in    the    north.     If  na- 
tional churches,  such  as  the  Refor- 
mation set  up,  subject  to  the  control 
of  princes,   had    gained    existence 
four  or  five  centuries  earlier,  the 
Church  would  everywhere  have  be- 
come the  mere  tool  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
tdere  may  be,  whether  it  is  a  change 
for  the  better  that  the  Protestant 
iiierarcby  h&s  been  made  subservient 
to  the  State,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted   that  it  would  have  been 
worse  at  an  earlier  period.    A  king 
of   England  or  of   France,   or  an 
empei'or  of  Germany,  who  fell  into 
conflict   with  one  of   his  bishops, 
Sixjn   found,  to  his  inconvenience, 
that  the  bishop  was  countenanced 
by  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  name 
carried  with  it  the  support  of  all 
the   ecclesiastics  everywhere,   and 
tlxat  their  influence  brought  against 
bim  the  feelingsor  even  the  weapons 
of  many  a  baron  and  duke,  some- 
times   of    a    neighbouring    king, 
llius,  although  the  spiritual  power 
»'as   in   each  separate  State  much 
(reaker  than  the  military,  yet,  since 
:he   former  was  fixed  in  a  centre 
^neralljout  of  reach,  and  occupied 
ixclusively  by  the  spiritual  poten- 
ate,  neither  of  the  two  combatants 
roold  annihilate  the  other's  agency 
T  appropriate  his  resources.     This 
s   the    grand    peculiarity  of   the 
^liddle   Ages,   distinguishing  that 
teriod  alike  from  Isl4m  and  from 
he  earlier  Gentile  system. 

One  immediate  and  marked  result 
f  the  early  fixed  independence  of 


the  Church, was  the  giving  honour  to 
civil  as  opposed  to  militu-y  employ- 
ment, and,  in  no  small  degree, 
honour  to  industry.  Under  ancient 
Rome,  we  know,  Cicero  was  the 
first  man  who  rose  to  the  highest 
power  by  the  arts  of  a  civilian ;  in 
Greece,  though  Athens  was  literary, 
feats  of  arms  and  skill  as  an  army- 
leader  were  the  accomplishments 
most  frequently  looked  for  in 
influential  statesmen ;  and  we  must 
reasonably  believe  the  same  to 
be  true  of  every  warlike  State 
of  antiquity;  but  the  literary 
qualifications  of  churchmen,  in 
an  age  which  looked  back  to 
superior  cultivation,  marked  them 
out  as  the  only  persons  qualified  as 
compilers  of  codes,  interpreters  of 
law,  ambassadors  in  delicate  dis- 
putes, chancellors  of  a  kingdom  ; 
so  that  in  many  cases  ecclesiastics 
of  higher  or  lower  grades  occupied 
the  most  important  offices  of  ad- 
ministration, whatever  their  original 
rank  in  life.  The  majority  of  them 
came  from  the  middle  ranks,  a  few 
eminent  men  from  the  lowest.  The 
Church  has  been  called  *  the  ladder 
for  low-bom  men  '  in  those  times. 
The  considerable  infusion  which  it 
received  of  the  high-bom  tended 
alike  to  give  dignity  of  manner  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  increase  their 
respect  with  the  nobles.  In  so  far 
it  was  a  democratic  influence  tem- 
pering the  evil  tendencies  of  selfish 
hereditary  power. 

Against  civil  war,  when  it  had 
no  ecclesiastical  ground,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
exerted  itself,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  out  that  the  general  influence 
of  the  clergy  was  conducive  to 
peace  ;  indeed,  looking  at  European 
history  broadly,  war  seems  to  have 
been  as  ordinary  as  among  the  old 
Gentile  powers.  We  know  that  the 
clergy  were  the  most  active  promo- 
ters of  crusades  against  Saracens  and 
Turks,  and  against  heretical  dukes 
and  kmgs.  We  know  also  that  they 
systematically  promoted  insurrec- 
tion of  subjects  against  their  native 
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prince,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  for 
minor  ecclesiastical  qnarrels;  and 
that  when  the  Order  of  Jesnits 
arose,  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
assassinating  kings  for  Church  rea- 
sons, the  Popes  stood  firm  and  were 
the  last  to  abandon  the  Order,  after 
it  had  incurred  universal  hatred. 
In  our  own  day  we  have  recently 
seen  them  revive  the  Order,  which 
boasts  of  its  past,  and  alike  in 
Mexico,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany  we  behold  the  same  in- 
fluences vehemently  exerted  on  the 
side  of  war  for  the  Church.  Against 
this  we  have  to  set  partial  and  occa- 
sional efforts  in  distant  times  to 
promote  *  sacred  truces,'  or  to  arbi- 
trate against  threatened  war.  When 
one  tries  to  count  up  or  discover 
such  cases,  they  are  indeed  very 
few  and  small  as  a  pacific  influence, 
and  utterly  inadequate  to  counter- 
balance the  desolating  wars  which 
Papal  ambition  has  promoted  or 
caused.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  of 
Germany  alone  seems  to  outweigh 
all  the  alleged  influence  of  Chris- 
tian ecclesiastics  for  peace  in  1500 
years. 

In  spite  of  Protestantism,  which 
has  seemed  to  subject  the  Church  to 
the  State,  a  phenomenon  continues 
to  present  itself  in  all  Europe, 
which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Gentile  world,  and  also  to 
the  Mohammedans, — a  permanent 
contest  of  the  Ghv/rch  against  the 
State.  Among  Protestants  it  for  a 
long  time  took  the  form  of  Dissent 
or  Nonconformity.  In  particular 
our  English  and  Scotch  Dissenters 
bore  an  aspect  towards  the  State 
analogous  to  that  of  Christians  be- 
fore Constantino ;  so  indeed  did 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  But  ever 
since  1832,  when  Nonconformists 
were  avowedly  and  in  considerable 
number  admitted  into  Parliament, 
the  Church  by  law  established  has 
become  jealous  and  disdainful  of 
law,  and  seeks  to  be  independent  of 
it ;  so  that  we  see  the  two  antagon- 
istic influences.  Church  and  State, 
acting  almost  as  freely  here  as  in 


Catholic  countries.  If  the  cbnrches 
cared  solely  or  chiefly  for  moral  in- 
terests, their  independent  activiij 
would  be  matter  for  sincere  rejoic- 
ing. In  the  American  Union,  vhere 
no  religious  sect  is  favoured,  the 
State  appears  to  know  nothing 
whatever  of  their  proceedings.  This 
may  suggest  that  our  present  condi- 
tion is  one  of  mere  transition.  Free 
churches,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
always  limit  their  views  as  hitherto, 
nor  always  be  in  vaiiance  with  one 
another,  nor  with  the  impartial 
thought  outside  of  them. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  admire 
the  intrigues  of  Borne,  or  not  to  de 
plore  the  crusades,  yet  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  these  have  is 
large  part  cemented  Europe  into  & 
single  diplomatic  commonwealth,  of 
which  in  ancient  times  we  see  & 
type  on  a  small  scale  in  the  contrast 
of  Greece  to  Barbaria;  that  is,tt' 
all  the  world  beside.  To  be  com- 
rades in  a  long  series  of  wars,  fbci 
a  sincere  common  sentiment,  how< 
ever  fanatical,  must  in  itself  greatlv 
break  down  national  barriers.  Tbt 
first  crusade  to  avenge  the  Holj 
Sepulchre  was  primajdly  stirred  up 
by  wild  fanaticism  ;  but  later 
crusades  were  probably  fostered  by 
policy.  The  see  of  Rome  had  net 
forgotten,  if  Europe  had,  how  deadly 
and  dangerous  a  war  Charles  Hartt 
and  the  Franks  had  to  wage  agaisN 
the  Moors  from  Spain.  A  new  id 
redoubtable  nation,  the  Seljai 
Turks,  had  appeared  on  the  confine 
of  Europe  as  a  i^esh  champion  (^ 
the  Mohammedan  crped,  not  ^ 
formidable  than  the  Saracens.  It'>' 
not  attributing  too  much  forcsigl^ 
or  sagacious  policy  to  the  coart 
of  Home,  to  believe  that  they 
wished  to  stop  and  put  down  tb 
Turkish  power  before  it  shonU 
come  near.  However  this  maj  b& 
such  was  the  result :  the  might  c^ 
the  house  of  Seijuk  was  oripnledoa 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  aod  ^  ^'• 
ultimately  reach  Europe.  SoIn^ 
what  later  the  successors  of  Jea^ 
Khan  advanced  into  Europe,  rarag- 
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ing  it  as  they  advanced.  After  they 
bad  defeated  and  slain  the  Duke  of 
Silesia  in    a    terrible    battle,    the 
severity  of  which  made  them  recede, 
the  Pope  stepped  forward,  as   the 
representative  of  collective  Europe. 
He  first  endeavoured  to  stir  up  all 
the  powers  to   oppose  them,    but 
found  that  no  hearty  alliance  was 
possible,     after     the     enemy    had 
actually  retired.     In  fact,  ignorance 
of  geography  struck  all  with  panic : 
DO  one  knew  whence  the  enemy  had 
come,  or    whither    he   was    gone. 
Nothing  further  could  be  done  but 
to  send  Papal  embassies  to  the  re- 
motest part  of  Tartary,  of  which  to 
ns  the  chief  interest  is,  to  observe 
how  unhesitatingly  the   Pope  an- 
nounces   himself  as    the     mouth- 
piece    and      central      power      of 
Europe.     A  large  portion  of  Chris- 
tendom, which    disowned    the  re- 
ligions   headship    of    Home,    was 
afterwards   subdued  by  the   Otto- 
mans  or    Osm^nHes,   but   Bomish 
Christendom  was  scarcely  touched 
by  them  ;   their  conquest  of  Hun- 
gary was    partial    and    transient: 
Poland,    Germany,   and    Hungary, 
even  during  the  schism  of  the  Re- 
formation, saved  Papal  Europe  from 
the  Ottomans,  as  the  Franks  had 
saved  it  from  the  Moors.     On  the 
whole  it  seems  probable  that  to  the 
Roman  Church  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  that  united  sentiment  and 
action  of  European  nations,  without 
which  Mohammedan  invasion  could 
hardly  have  been  repelled.     A  new 
t)OD quest  would  in  any  case  have 
been  disastrous;  but  when  we  see 
in  every  Moslem  country  polygamy, 
military   tyranny,   stagnation    and 
decay,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the 
coexisting  Christian  races,  no  price 
may  seem   too  great  to  have  paid 
for  our  escape.     Each    successive 
levelopment  in  its  earlier  movement 
wrings  from  its  nobler  elements  ad- 
rantages  that  are  not  to  be  over- 
ooked ;  but  in  the  later  stages  all 
ta  weaknesses   and   imperfections 
rpow  tip  to  maturity  ;  so  that  those 
who  have,  as  it  were,  to  drink  the 


dregs  of  the  vessel,  find  them  merely 
bitter  or  poisonous. 

With  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
in  Europe  a  new  era  opens.  A  great 
cleft  was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical 
power :  in  all  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries except  Scotland  the  Church 
fell  at  once  into  dependence  on  the 
State,  as  in  old  Rome.  It  remains 
to  ask.  Is  there  nothing  new  intro- 
duced by  Protestantism,  through 
which  we  are  put  in  contrast  to 
ancient  times  ? 

Undoubtedly  an  eminently  im- 
portant principle,  destined  to  influ- 
ence the  world  to  remote  ages,  has 
for  the  first  time  been  forced  forward 
into  public  law  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  Protestantism  ; — and  that  is, 
iJie  right  of  indwidual  conscience. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  was  scarcely 
imagined  by  antiquity.  It  was 
practically  disowned  by  Jew  and 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman.  It 
obtained  very  partial  admission  with 
Mohammedans,  and  was  utterly 
denied  by  Romish  divinity  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  Catholic  States. 
Nay,  it  was  long  refused  and  depre- 
cated, by  leading  reformers, — ^men 
who  above  all  others  needed  tolera- 
tion themselves.  Catholic  princes 
of  Transylvania  were  the  earliest  to 
grant  toleration  to  deniers  of  the 
Trinity :  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  persecuted  some  of  them  to 
death.  Evidently  in  no  country 
have  the  rights  of  conscience  been 
established  by  the  infiuence  of  pure 
reasoning  or  of  pure  Christianity : 
but  the  details  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  enlarge  upon. 
*  Many  eminent  men,  whose  posi- 
tion would  naturally  have  made  them 
zealous  for  the  rights  of  conscience, 
have,  nevertheless,  shrunk  from 
avowing  those  rights,  without  quali- 
fications which  reduce  them  to  a 
nullity.  Not  merely  Romanists, 
nor  merely  Protestants  bom,  but 
those  who  have  actually  seceded 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other  have 
deprecated  toleration,  and  not  only 
when  they  have  been  in  the  ascen- 
dant, but  some  of  them  even  when 
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subjected  to  the  caprices  and  cmel- 
ties  of  power,  and  while  accounting 
the  Bible  to  be  the  standard  of  truth. 
Would  it  not  then  seem  that  tolera- 
tion cannot  be  so  clear  as  we  think 
in  the  Bible  ?  The  explanation  is 
perhaps  very  simple.  The  doctrine 
of  Toleration  is  perfectly  clear  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  contrary- 
principle  is  equally  clear  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  in  which  persecution  of 
the  most  unflinching  kind  is  com- 
manded, described,  and  glorified. 
The  men  who  looked  on  tfie  whole 
hook  as  of  equal  authority  and 
equally  addressed  to  themselves, 
would  necessarily  be  embarrassed  by 
the  contrariety;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  the  Scriptural  quotations 
made  by  the  Puritans  when  in  their 
fiercest  mood,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  real  stronghold  of  this 
doctrine.  Those  who  wished  to  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  this  part 
of  Scripture  feared  to  lose  authority 
for  National  Religion  or  Sabbatical 
observances ;  yet  as  no  one  dreamed 
of  accepting  the  Levitical  law,  each 
drew  a  line  of  his  own  to  mark  off 
how  much  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
obligatory;  hence  the  Bible  failed 
to  be  an  arbiter  in  the  important 
strife.  In  point  of  fact,  the  battle 
was  fought  out  terribly  with 
weapons  of  war,  not  with  argument. 
That  religious  wars  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  was  above  remarked. 
The  war  of  Charlemagne  against 
the  pi^n  Saxons,  was  followed  by 
crusades  against  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  atrocious  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  was  the 
first  war  of  the  kind  within  Chris- 
tendom itself;  and  dreadful  as  it 
was,  it  was  but  the  beginning  of 
horrors.  The  heretics  assailed  were 
numerous  enough  to  be  called  a 
nation,  yet  not  strong  enough  to 
retaliate  prolonged  misery  on  their 
assailants.  The  first  outbreak  of 
Protestant  warfare  was  in  Bohemia; 
where  the  blind  general  Ziska  dis- 
played in  five  ^ears  of  victory  what 
the  new  enthusiasm  could  do.  This 
was  A.D.  1420-1424.     It  was  imi- 


tated by  the  league  of  Smalkalde 
against  the  emperor  Charles  a  cen- 
tury later ;  but  through  the  extreme 
forbearance  and  gentleness  of  the 
Protestant  leader  their  resistance 
was  neither  bloody  nor  successful 
When  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion (a  tale  of  older  date)  began  to 
he  tnmed  against  Protestants  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland,  the 
struggle  became  frightfully  intensi- 
fied. In  France,  Holland,  Sweden. 
England,  it  was  felt  that  Protestants 
must  either  be  tamely  burnt  and 
butchered,  or  resist.  In  France 
and  Holland  the  struggle  was  long 
and  devastating:  in  Sweden  and 
England  it  was  less  severe.  Earlj 
in  the  seventeenth  century  Gennany 
became  convulsed  by  the  great  conj- 
motion  called  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  in  which  the  great  and  goc^ 
king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphn5. 
came  to  aid  the  Protestant  cause. 
By  this  prolonged  conflict,  the  hor- 
rors of  which  have  not  been  paral- 
leled in  modern  history,  two-third- 
of  the  population  of  Grermany  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed.  But  as 
this  was  the  fiercest  struggle,  so  wis 
it  the  last  of  avowed  religious  war^ 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  endei 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a.d.  i64> 
The  Protestant  Churches  gained 
toleration  and  establishment,  bs' 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  unity  (^ 
the  German  empire.  In  Gres- 
Britain  the  clash  of  religious  *^' 
began  when  it  was  ceasing  in  Ger- 
many ;  nor  was  it  until  after  th*: 
expulsion  of  the  Catholic  James  II 
from  the  throne  by  the  united  Pri'- 
testant  feeling  of  all  England,  tlat 
churchmen  and  dissenters  became 
so  far  reconciled  as  led  to  a  pobiir 
Act  of  Toleration;  an  Act,  whicL 
though  in  many  respects  incomple^; 
had  the  germ  of  a  £uthiiil  «o^ 
universal  principle. 

There  was  a  difference  between 
the  toleration  won  by  arms  on  tltf 
Continent,  and  that  which  little  bf 
little  has  been  wrung  out  of  antbo- 
rity  in  England.  The  former  w« 
gained  for  existing  communities  d 
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Christians,  not  for  individnals ;  the 
latter  shelters  future  possible  com- 
mnnities  and  any  eccentric  person. 
Even  in  the  republic  of  GenevB, 
where  there  was  no  prince  to  tune 
the  pulpits,  the  Reforming  leaders 
had  no  thought  of  allowing  a  con- 
science to  in£viduals ;  so  little  did 
the  first  generation  of  Protestants 
understand  the  logic  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  own  position.  But  the 
second  stage  of  the  conflict  came  on 
in  England  when  the  body  known 
by  us  as  the  Independents  became 
numerous,  who  denied  that  the 
State  had  any  authority  to  dictate 
religious  truth  to  individuals,  or 
control  their  collective  worship. 
Politically,  their  great  representative 
was  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  fundamental  tenet,  yet  from 
that  day  onward  it  has  been  secretly 
working  itself  into  English  policy. 
The  first  thing  permanently  gained 
was,  Toleration  without  State  suhsi^ 
(Ues,  This  was  a  step  towards 
separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Prussia  has  given  public  endow- 
ments to  every  sect  which  she 
tolerates ;  so  did  Napoleon  I. :  but 
English  toleration  was  from  the 
first  a  recognition  that  a  sensible 
part  of  the  nation  was  become  (ec- 
clesiastically) separate  from  the 
State,  although  this  was  not  avowed 
in  so  many  words,  or  quite  consis- 
tently acted  on. 

Meanwhile  a  great  preparation  of 
mind  had  been  going  on,  from  the 
cultivation  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
It  had  become  manifest  to  all  think- 
ing men,  that  morals  had  a  basis  of 
its  own,  independent  of  Church  or 
Bible ;  so  that  a  man  like  Socrates 
might  be  a  moral  and  worthy 
citizen  without  being  a  Christian  at 
all,  much  more  without  belonging 
to  a  special  sect  of  Christians,  or 
holding  the  creed  of  the  ruler.  In 
earlier  times,  whether  Gentile, 
Jewish,  Moslem,  or  Mediseval,  no 
other  ground  of  moral  practice  was 
imagined  by  the  rulers  of  States, 
than  the  sanction  of  the  national 


religion  ;  a  man  who  disowned  the 
creed  of  his  fathers  was  assumed  to 
be  ready  for  the  perpetration  of 
crime.  A  dim  notion  to  this  effect 
has  immensely  influenced  public 
men  who  would  not  have  dared  to 
utter  it ;  indeed,  what  else  can  have 
reconciled  such  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  cruel  persecution?  But 
the  whole  basis  of  their  proceedings 
is  undermined,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  sound  morality  (so  far  as  the 
ruler  can  test  it)  may  exist  sepa- 
rately from  any  particular  religious 
belief :  thus  all  imagined  difficulty 
is  removed  against  recognising  bad 
believers  as  good  citizens.  In  all 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  convictions 
of  statesmen,  the  revolution  is  now 
undoubtedly  complete.  No  one  of 
them  now  imagines  that  it  belongs 
to  the  State  to  dictate  a  creed  in 
religion,  any  more  than  in  astronomy 
or  chemistry,  or  in  any  way  to  claim 
obedience  in  things  spiritual.  The 
State^contfcience,  which  has  been 
talked  of,  must  be  confined  purely 
to  things  moral.  On  the  accurate 
distinction  between  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  undoubtedly  a  sound 
judgment  of  the  duties  of  the  State 
depends.  In  India  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  discrimination 
shows  itself  again  and  again  to  our 
statesmen,  when  confronted  by  im- 
moral religion  at  one  moment,  by 
fanciful  religion  at  another.  The 
State  being  founded  on  morality 
and  existing  for  moral  interests, 
cannot  allow  immorality,  of  what- 
ever type,  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
cloak  of  religion.  In  all  the  freest 
nations  it  is  now  avowed,  that  good 
citizens  must  be  treated  impartialhj, 
be  their  religion  what  it  may ;  and 
apparently  this  principle  is  destined 
to  disconnect  the  State  from  all 
religious  establishments,  until  (in 
the  future)  real  unity  of  religion 
may  pervade  a  nation. 

In  the  three  eras  here  contem- 
plated, I  have  tried  to  exhibit  the 
spirit,  first,  of  Gentile  religion, 
various  and  intensely  divided,  un- 
aggressive in  itself,  yet  only  the 
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more  justifying  political  aggression ; 
easily  tolerant  of  national  diversities, 
but  most  intolerant  of  individual 
conscientionsness.  Next,  the  Moslem 
spirit,  aggressive  in  an  eminent 
degree,  yet  more  greedy  of  comrades 
than  of  subjects  ;  tolerant  so  far  as 
to  allow  life  and  social  rights  to 
unbelievers  who  renounce  idolatry, 
yet  degrading  them  into  an  inferior 
caste ;  allowing  slavery,  yet  a  slavery 
on  the  whole  of  a  milder  form; 
fostering  polygamy  and  despotism, 
yet  recognising  a  common  faith  as 
a  closer  bond  than  nation  and  blood. 
Lastly,  we  have  seen  how,  in  the 
long  equipoised  European  battle  be- 
tween one  Church  and  many  States, 
freedom  for  individual  consciences 
has  been  gradually  won  —  every- 
where in  Europe,  we  may  now  say, 
except  in  Russia, — at  the  cost  of 
many  terrible  struggles  and  multi- 
tudes of  noble  lives.  This  freedom 
of  conscience,  in  fact,  includes  free- 
dom of  teaching  and  preaching, 
freedom  therefore  of  science  and  of 
history.  Whatever  the  form  of  the 
government,  even  be  it  despotic  as 
in  India,  this  freedom  puts  into  it  a 
new  spirit,  with  immense  after- 
results. 

The  European  literature  for  a 
hundred  years  past  has  looked 
realities  in  the  face,  unchecked  by 
ecclesiastical  or  any  formal  rule ; 
and  out  of  this  boldness  has  issued 
more  tenderness  for  human  'nature 
than  ever  before.  Few  statesmen 
as  yet  dare  to  look  deeply  into  the 
ca/uses  of  national  evil;  but  great 
notoriety  is  given  to  fects  by  our 
abounding  literature,  by  the  accu- 


mulation of  statistics,  and  by  the 
interchange  of  knowledge  between 
the  different  Christian  nations. 
Now  that  slavery  is  regarded  as 
extinct,  a  great  anxiety  has  gone 
abroad  among  statesmen  concerning 
the  depraved  and  dangerous  cla^s 
of  citizens.  That  a  deep  concern 
about  the  treatment  of  criminals 
affects  nearly  all  the  Christian 
powers,  was  strikingly  proved  II 
the  Congress  of  eminent  person^, 
assembled  in  London  in  1872  bv 
the  initiation  of  the  President  v( 
the  American  Union.  Philanthropj 
acts  upon  governments  as  uevtr 
before.  Of  course  there  is  plenty 
of  doublemindedness.  Men  want 
to  get  a  great  result  without  paying 
the  necessary  price.  They  do  nu; 
like  to  ask  too  closely,  what  is  the 
source  of  pauperism,  of  crime,  and 
of  wide-spread  debasement.  Never, 
theless,  new  principles  are  admitted 
and  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
The  '  State-conscience '  is  turned 
from  ecclesiastical  meddling  to 
moral  ordering.  The  duties  of  the 
ruler  to  the  ruled  are  unaffectedlt 
confessed.  Humane  principles  are 
proclaimed  as  alone  worthy  of  wise 
rulers,  or  tending  to  beneficial  ends. 
Where  there  is  an  abhorrence  of 
torture,  an  almost  morbid  aversion 
to  take  away  human  life,  a  belief 
that  the  reformation  of  criminak  is 
of  more  importance  to  society  tbaa 
the  punishing  of  them,  there  will  no: 
be  a  permanent  connivance  at  tk 
causes  of  criminality.  A  new  politi- 
cal era  is  entered  upon,  whicn  will 
make  the  future  better  than  the  pa.< 
Francis  Wm.  Nbwmas. 
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left  OTir  hero,  Sse  Teoupe, 
starting  for  Peking  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  to  find  Dr.  Gon,  and 
obtain  &om  him  a  formal  intro- 
daction  to  the  Pe  family,  the 
said  dignitary  being  in  fact  not 
in  the  capit^,  bnt  at  his  conntry- 
house.  Our  Sse,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, did  this  on  the  false  advice 
of  Sse  Yeonte,  who  wished  to  gain 
time  for  his  own  designs  on  the 
hand  and  fortune  of  the  much  ad- 
mired Miss  Pe,  niece  of  Dr.  Gou. 

The  untruthful  Sse  Yeoute,  in 
pursuance  of  this  scheme,  imme- 
diately set  out  to  Dr.  Gou's  house, 
provided  with  'a  card  of  grand 
ceremony.'  He  made  a  present  to 
the  porter,  and  having  unblushingly 
described  himself  as  elder  brother 
of  Sse  Yeoupo  (to  whom  he  was  in 
no  degree  related),  gained  admission 
to  the  house. 

Afber  tea  had  been  broughb  in, 
the  doctor,  addressing  his  guest, 
said,  *The  person  of  whom  you 
spoke  some  time  back,  and  who 
hears  the  name  of  Yeoupe,  is  then 
your  brother  ? ' 

'We  are  of  the  same  blood  by 
the  mother,'  replied  Sse  Yeoute ; 
*and  he  is  in  fjeict  my  younger 
brother.  He  is  an  ill-bred  and  ar- 
rogant young  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  world.  By  refusing 
the  marks  of  goodness  which  you, 
my  respectable  master,  bestowed 
upon  him  two  or  three  times,  he  has 
conducted  himself  disgracefully ;  he 
has  long  been  desirous  of  putting 
his  head  in  the  dust  at  the  foot  of 
your  staircase ;  but  not  being  able 
to  assume  courage  enough,  I  have 
come  in  his  stead  to  make  you  his 
excuses.'  '  No,  no,'  said  the  doctor ; 
'your  brother  has  nothing  to  ac- 
cuse himself  of.  But  tell  me,  I 
pray  yon,  what  is  your  intention  in 
now  alladinR  to  this  marriage  P  ' 

*  My  brother  refused  in  a  moment 


of  blindness  and  stupidity.  But  he 
soon  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  he  now  deplores  having  closed 
the  path  to  heaven  upon  himself. 
Since  he  learned  to  appreciate  your 
goodness,  my  illustrious  master, 
that  goodness  high  as  heaven,  and 
deep  as  the  earth,  he  has  conceived 
the  desire  of  taking  root  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  of  your  house ;  and 
since  he  has  lately  been  informed 
that  the  young  lady  your  daughter 
has,  conformably  to  the  decision  of 
fate,  united  her  voice  to  the  concert 
of  the  pheniz,  his  road  through 
life  has  no  longer  any  prospect  *to 
cheer  him.  Thus  disappointed  in 
his  hopes,  he  has  thought  of  trans- 
ferring them  to  another  object. 
Having  learned  that  his  excellency, 
the  intendant  of  the  public  works, 
the  lord  Pe,  your  relation,  had  a 
daughter,  your  niece,  whose  mind 
and  beauiy  lend  each  other  mutual 
charms,  he  has  had  the  temerity  to 
think  that,  if  he  could  obtain  this 
new  trunk  of  a  tree  for  a  support, 
he  might  still  aspire  to  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  the  plum  to  the  peach 
of  your  house ;  for  the  threshold  of 
your  door  is  for  him  the  line  that 
separates  heaven  from  the  abyss. 
I  know  not,  my  respectable  master, 
if  you  are  still  disposed  to  overlook 
his  former  errors,  and  if  in  this  cir- 
cumstance you  are  willing  to  sup- 
port or  overthrow  him.' 

'  Such  being  the  case,'  said  Dr. 
Gou,  very  much  delighted,  *  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  remain  any  longer 
in  error.  The  person  whom  I  pro- 
posed to  him  some  time  back  was 
not  my  daughter,  but  my  niece  her- 
self.' 

*  The  young  lady  your  niece !  * 
exclaimed  Sse  Yeoute,  very  much 


my  niece,'  replied  the 
doctor ;  '  the  object  of  my  relation 
Fe's  tenderest  affection.'    And  in 
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short  Dr.  Grou  is  happy  to  revive 
the  marriage  project  between  Sse 
Yeoupe  and  Miss  Pe. 

Sse  Yeoute,  on  returning  home, 
meditated  with  great  delight  npon 
what  had  taken  place.  '  This  is  an 
affair,'  thought  he,  '  that  runs  for- 
ward  of  itself.  Let  me  only  get 
possession  of  a  letter,  and  the  im- 
portant point  shall  soon  be  settled.' 

A  few  days  after,  a  messenger 
from  Dr.  Grou  came  to  him  with  two 
cards  of  invitation.  *My  master,' 
said  the  man,  *  requests  both  the 
Messieurs  Sse  to  come  and  dine 
with  him  in  his  garden  at  noon 
precisely.* 

*  Your  master  is  too  kind,'  eagerly 
replied  Sse  Yeouto.  *  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  fail  to  comply  with  his 
invitation,  but  my  younger  brother 
is  in  the  country,  deposing  himself 
after  the  fatigues  of  study ;  it  is 
far  from  this,  and  I  fear  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  come.' 

The  messenger  went  away,  and 
at  noon  Sse  Yeoute  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Qou,  who  was  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  after  the  saluta- 
tions said — '  It  would  be  still  better 
if  your  brother  were  here  also.' 
They  dined  and  talked,  and  on 
taking  leave  Dr.  Gou  handed  to 
his  guest  the  wished  for  intro- 
duction to  Privy  Councillor  Pe — 
*when  my  relation  reads  it,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  your  brother's  wishes.'  Sse,  the 
deceiver,  returning  profuse  thanks, 
went  off  with  the  letter,  and  on 
finding  himself  alone  opened  and 
read  it.  It  contained  a  strong  re- 
commendation of  the  bearer  as  a 
suitable  son-in-law,  and  on  reading 
it  a  second  time  he  perceived  that 
the  writer  had  mentioned  only  the 
young  Sse  without  adding  the  sur- 
name of  Yeoupe.  Delighted  with 
the  discovery,  he  said  to  himself : 
*  My  first  idea  was  to  find  out  some 
expedient  that  would  enable  me  to 
pass  by  the  name  of  Sse  Yeoupe ; 
but  since  the  letter  makes  no  men- 


tion of  this  latter  name,  why  should 
I  not  present  myself  in  my  own 
name'?  Should  any  one  recognise 
me,  that  will  prevent  any  suspicion 
being  entertained ;  besides.  Dr.  Gon 
is  about  to  repair  to  court ;  and  he 
being  out  of  the  way,  who  is  there 
that  I  have  to  dread  ?  Should  I 
be  fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  and 
conclude  this  affair,  it  will  be  of 
little  consequence  should  the  troth 
be  discovered,  as  I  shall  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  they  will  attempt 
to  undo  what  has  been  done.' 

Having  thus  arranged  his  plac. 
he  took  care  to  refold  the  letter, 
and  give  it  the  same  appeoraDce 
that  it  had  before. 

He  then  ordered  a  certain  nomber 
ofpresent8tobegotready,andhaTiD: 
fixed  upon  a  fortunate  day,  he  pet 
on  a  dress  of  ceremony,  and  tsi^ 
a  numerous  retinue  of  servaDt* 
along  with  him,  set  out  for  the  rii* 
lage  of  Kinchi  with  a  lofty  and  re- 
solute  air. 

Arrived  near  Lord  Pe's  house,  he 
sent  forward  one  of  his  serrBct^ 
with  his  card  and  the  letter,  and  in 
due  course  was  told  that  Lord  P( , 
would  be  happy  to  receive  him.  i 
On  receiving  this  invitation,  Sse  i 
Yeoute  changed  his  cloak  and  cap,  i 
and  came  on  foot  to  Pe's  hoQ«^  | 
Pe,  standing  up  at  the  other  end  i 
the  saloon,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Ssi 
Yeoute,  to  see  what  kmd  of  persci  | 
he    was,    and    perceived  thkt  biij 
clothes  and  hestd-dress  were  ne* 
and  curiously  chosen.     His  deport* 
ment  was  free  and  noble ;  he  hail 
very  portly  figure  and  a  haugb? 
countenance ;  but  still  the  air  ratl^ 
of  a  wealthy  man  than  a  man  i 
talent;    his  hale  complexion,  tA 
nose,  and  the  aspect  of  his  featoA* 
spoke  of  wine  and  good  cheer.   He 
looked   more  like  an  opulent  lo^ 
than  a  man  who  had  come  to  ask  i 
favour:  his  garments,  covered '•'^ 
gold  and  jasper,  dazzled  the  sic^ 
The  folds  of  his  robe  fell  beii>J 
him,  and  followed  him  behind;  4 
his  merit  was  in  ike  five  exteno^ 
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On  entering  the  saloon,  Sse  Yeonte 
presented  the  card  of  coremony  to 
Pe,  and  was  about  paying  him  a 
complete  salatatioii.  Pe  refused  re-. 
peatedly  to  allow  him ;  but  at  length 
yielding,  he  requested  Sse  Yeoute 
to  pnt  off  his  outer  garments 
(habit  de  viUe)  before  he  made  his 
obeisance.  After  the  salutations 
thej  sat  down,  having  first  gone 
through  the  usual  ceremonies.  Pe 
then  began  the  conversation.  *It 
is  a  long  time  ago,'  said  he,  '  since 
my  relation  Gou  spoke  to  me  in 
high  terms  of  praise  of  ypur  rare 
merit,  and  inspired  me  with  a  sin- 
cere esteem  for  you.  Now  that  a 
fortnnate  plant  rises  up  to  shed  its 
henign  inflaence  upon  my  roof,  a 
sweet  consolation  reanimates  my 
sonl  benumbed  by  old  age.* 

Sse  Yeoute  hastened  to  make  a 
W.  *  I  am,'  said  he,  *  only  a  poor 
smdent,  who  has  as  yet  made  but 
little  progress.  I  have  no  capacity, 
and  my  talent  is  of  the  very  lowest 
order.  But  the  lord  Gou  has  deigned 
to  honour  me  with  his  notice,  and 
it  is  nnder  his  auspices  that  I  have 
had  the  temerity  to  present  myself 
^  the  house  of  an  excellent  lord, 
»ho  is  for  me  like  the  sacred  moun- 
^  or  the  stars  of  the  north.  I 
^yf  down  my  thoughts  while  I 
false  np  my  eyes.  Nothing  can 
Jqnal  my  trouble  and  confusion.' 

'  I  am  nothing  more  than  an  old 
Jwm  debilitated  by  years,'  replied 
Pe.  *  But  I  consider  it  a  most  happy 
itroke  of  fortune  to  be  allowed  to 
«e  a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  his 
^e,  such  as  you,  and  like  unto 
asper  and  precious  stones.'  The 
crvants  brought  tea,  and  after  some 
nrther  conversation  Sse  Yeoute 
Dade  his  bow  and  took  leave  for 
hat  time.  Pe  accompanied  him 
^tside  the  great  gates,  and  after 
eir  demonstrations  of  courtesy, 
hey  separated.  The  servants  then 
isplayed  the  presents  which  they 
^  brought.  Pe  chose  out  six 
orts,  which  he  accepted,  and  the 
emainder  were  taken  away. 

TOL.  X. — ^NO.  LIX.      NEW  SEKIBS. 


Pe  had  but  just  re-entered  the 
interior  apartment  when  his 
daughter  came  to  see  him.  *  What 
visits  have  you  received  to-day, 
father  P '  she  eagerly  asked. 

•  The  only  visit,'  replied  Pe,  *  that 
I  have  had  to-day  has  been  that  of  a 
young  man  named  Sse,  who  brought 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
your  uncle  relative  to  his  marrying 
you ; '  and  he  took  Dr.  Gou's  letter 
and  gave  it  to  his  daughter.  She 
received  it,  and,  on  throwing  a  look 
over  it,  recognised  with  delight  the 
name  of  Sse. 

'  His  surname,'  continued  Pe,  *  is 
Yeoute;  it  was  of  him  that  your 
uncle  spoke  to  me  some  time  ago, 
as  having  gained  the  first  place  at 
thQ  examinations — a  young  man  of 
talent  and  merit.  He  also  praises 
him  very  highly  in  this  letter.  I 
have  myself  just  seen  him;  his  ap- 
pearance is  prepossessing,  and  his 
conversation  not  devoid  of  charm. 
But  whether  he  is  possessed  of 
g^at  merit  or  not,  I  am  not  yet 
perfectly  sure.' 

When  her  father  named  Sse 
Yeoute,  Houngiu's  mind  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  name  of  Sse 
Yeoupe,  so  that  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  difference ;  but  a  little 
surprised  at  her  father's  adding  that 
he  was  not  yet  perfectly  sure  that 
young  Sse  was  a  man  of  great 
merit,  she  said,  *When  my  uncle 
made  choice  of  this  young  man  for 
your  daughter,  he  did  not  form  his 
decision  in  the  space  between  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  he  must  have 
found  something  recommendable  in 
him :  how  comes  it,  father,  that  you 
and  my  uncle  are  not  of  the  same 
opinion  upon  this  point  ?  ' 

*  I  have  seen  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment,' replied  Pe,  '  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I  have  not  penetrated  deep 
enough  into  his  character.  But  I 
shall  not  fail  to  invite  him  to  dine 
another  day,  and  then  I  shall  ex- 
amine him  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention.  There  is  but  one  thing 
to  remark :    we  have  Mr.  Tchang 
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here  still,  wiih  regard  to  wliom  I 
know  not  well  what  to  do.* 

'  There  must  be  no  nndae  pre- 
ference/ replied  Houngin;  *your 
choice,  father,  should  be  determined 
only  hj  talents  .  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

'As  to  appearance,'  said  Pe, 
'  though  young  Sse  be  not  as  per- 
fect as  the  jewels  of  a  crown,  yet 
I  think  he  has  the  advantage  of 
Tchang  ;  but  wiih  regard  to  talent, 
here  are  several  pieces  of  poetry 
written  by  young  Tchang,  which  I 
have  read  with  great  pleasure.  Sse 
has  in  his  favour  only  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  uncle:  I  have 
not  yet  put  him  to  the  proof,  and 
am  therefore  still  undecided.' 

Houngiu,  giving  way  to  her  re- 
flections,  thought  to  herself  that 
Sse  and  Tchang  were  as  different 
from  each  other  as  heaven  from  the 
abyss.  How  happened  it  that  her 
father,  so  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  men,  could  fall  into  such 
an  error  P  There  must,  no  doubt, 
be  a  film  over  his  eyes  for  the  mo- 
ment :  it  was  only  necessary  to  see 
the  two  young  men  together  to  dis- 
tinguish at  once  the  jasper  from 
the  pebble. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
Tchang,  another  pretender  to  the 
hand  of  Miss  Pe,  and  who  had  gained 
consideration  by  showing  Sse 
Yeoupe*s  poetry  as  his  own,  had 
been  takeu  into  Lord  Pe's  house  as 
tutor  to  his  nephew.  Miss  Pe,  by 
the  help  of  her  waiting-maid,  had 
found  out  Tchang  to  be  a  rank  im- 
postor; but  the  young  lady  had 
reasons  of  her  own  for  not  telling 
her  father  everything  just  at  pre- 
sent, and  so  Tchang  continued  in 
his  place  as  tutor,  and  produc- 
ing from  time  to  time  some  little 
poem  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
copy  from  Sse's  manuscripts,  man- 
aged to  keep  Lord  Pe  still  in  doubt 
as  to  his  real  character  and  talent. 

It  was  agreed  to  invite  Sse  to 
dinner  next  day.  Tchang  was  to 
be  of  the  company,  and  the  powers 


of  each  in  literary  composition  werv 
to  be  put  to  the  test.  Tchang  heard 
of  the  intended  dinner  from  one  of 
the  servants,  and,  never  doubting  at 
first  that  the  invited  stranger  vbs 
his  old  acquaintance  Sse  Yeoape. 
was  much  taken  aback;  bat  b? 
questioning  ihe  hall  porter  he  di> 
covered  that  the  coming  guest  wa^ 
not  the  same  but  another  Sse.  ^Ti- 
morrow,'  he  said  to  himself,  ^Ish&l! 
observe  him  at  my  leisure ;  I  sh&l. 
take  to  pieces  the  most  trifling  ei- 
pressions;  and  if  there  he  ztx 
knavery  in  the  business,  he  wiU  inc 
it  not  a  little  difficult  to  hold  himsel: 
upright.'  Sse  Yeonte,  on  his  part, 
when  the  porter  came  to  him  inti 
the  invitation,  asked  that  functionar. 
were  other  guests  expected.  *  Och 
Mr.  Tchaug,  who  lodges  in  tlf 
house,'  says  the  porter.  Now,  S>. 
Yeoute  knew  who  Tchangfanjo; 
was,  and  made  no  farther  inqiune>. 
When  the  porter  was  gone  he  it- 
mained  floating  between  incertitoii< 
and  satisfaction.  '  Should  Tchasc- 
fanjou  be  even  one  of  the  genii,  bt 
cannot  see  the  bottom  of  my  project. 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  snspe.-: 
that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  11? 
manoeuvres;  should  he  beoom' 
restive  I  shall  completely  unmask 
him,  and  reduce  him  to  such  a  pa.^> 
that  he  shall  have  no  place  to  ia^ 
himself  in.'  And  here  the  antli ' 
quotes  verses  to  this  effect : 
The  struggle  between  the  czab  and  the  i  * 

monnt 
Turns  to  the  adTantage  of  the  fisherroas 

Next  day,  Pe,  having  prepare- 
everything  necessary  for  the  din- 
ner, came  about  the  hour  of  noic 
to  request  TchangfiEuijou  to  acco::' 
pany  him  to  the  Pavilion  of  Rnn^ 
Dreams,  that  they  might  enjor  tLr 
pleasure  of  conversation.  He  to' 
Tchang  about  Sse,  and  his  letter«> 
introduction.  Tchanginqnired,'Ho^ 
is  the  surname  of  this  Mr.  Sst 
written  in  the  letter  of  the  If^'- 
your  relation  ?'  *  The  letter  «f 
nounoes  him  only  as  Mr.  Sse,  witb- 
out  mentioning  his  Bamame.   B^' 
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by  his  visiting  card,  which  I  saw 
jesterday,  I  learn  that  he  calls 
himself  Sse  Yeoute.'  Tchangfanjou 
began  to  laugh,  and  remained  silent. 
*  Master,'  said  Pe  to  him,  'what 
makes  yon  langh  ?  Bave  von  learned 
anything  relative  to  this  young 
man?'  Feigning  reluctance,  Tchang 
expressed  his  doubts  of  this  Sse 
being  the  person  for  whom  the  recom- 
mendation was  really  intended,  and 
suggested  that  Pe  should  ascertain 
the  exact  surname  of  the  student 
who  had  obtained  first  place  at  the 
late  examinations.  Pe  sent  one  of 
his  servants  to  inquire,  and  at  that 
moment  the  young  lord  Sse  was  an« 
noonced. 

Pe  sent  to  request  ho  would  come 
in.  It  was  Tchangfanjou  who  first 
made  an  obeisance  to  him ;  Pe  then 
did  him  the  same  honour ;  and  the 
civilities  being  concluded,  they  sat 
down  in  the  order  befitting  guests 
and  a  master  of  the  house:  Sse 
Yeoute  on  the  left  side,  Tchangfanjou 
on  the  right,  Pe  also  towards  the 
right,  and  a  little  lower  down. 

These  preliminaries  obliged  them 
to  converse  for  some  time  only  on 
indifierent  subjects,  till  Pe,  address- 
ing them,  said,  *  My  disposition  leads 
me  to  esteem  talent  above  all  other 
things.  Formerly,  when  I  directed 
my  steps  towards  the  court  of  the 
sovereign,  I  was  continually  oc- 
cupied in  seeking  for  it,  but  my 
efforts  were  fruitless.  How  happy 
am  I  now  to  be  able  to  bring  together 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  this 
house  two  sages  such  as  you ! ' 

'Venerable  master,'  replied  Sse 
Yeoute,  *  your  words  may  be  justly 
applied  to  the  rare  talents  of  the 
lord  Tchang ;  but  as  for  me,  your 
disciple,  I  am  unskilled  in  the  great 
art  of  usurping  a  merit  foreign  to 
me,  and  decking  myself  in  the  eyes 
of  men  with  brilliant  qualities  to 
which  I  have  no  titie.  I  have  no 
intention  of  exhausting  my  powers 
in  such  an  undertaking ;  for  I  should 
dread,  had  I  to  erect  an  edifice  in 
common  with  the  lord  Tchang,  to 


mix  vile  materials  with  jaaper  and 
pearls.' 

'  I  am  but  a  student  of  the 
humblest  order,'  replied  Tchang- 
fanjou, '  and  it  was  only  the  indi3- 
gence  and  extreme  goodness  of  your 
lordship  which  could  inspire  me 
with  confidence  to  come  here  and 
assume  a  titie  and  perform  functions 
which  honour  me.  Such  is  not  the 
case  vnth  the  lord  Sse ;  he  is  really 
destined  to  march  at  the  head  of  and 
surpass  all  his  rivals ;  he  is  worthy 
in  every  way  of  the  preference  that 
your  lordship  and  your  illustrious 
brother-in-law  may  give  him.' 

'You  are  both  men  of  talent, 
gentlemen,'  said  Pe.  *  One  of  you 
is  like  the  dragon  that  makes  his 
way  through  the  clouds,  and  the 
other  like  the  stork  that  makes  the 
meadows  resound  with  his  melodious 
voice.  Rivals  worthy  of  each  other, 
and  animated  by  a  laudable  emula- 
tion, if  a  prize  worthy  of  your  merits 
were  proposed  to  you,  never^  I 
think,  could  it  be  said  hy  which  hand 
the  stag  fell.  Let  me  turn  my  eyes 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  I  am 
equally  filled  with  the  most  unutter- 
able respect.' 

The  conversation  continued  for 
some  time  in  this  tone,  when  the 
servants  came  to  announce  that 
dinner  waa  on  the  table.  Pe  invited 
his  guests  to  come  and  take  their 
seats;  and  as  before,  Sse  Yeoute 
was  placed  on  the  left,  Tchangfanjou 
on  the  right,  and  Pe  at  the  lower 
end. 

After  the  wine  had  been  passed 
round  several  times,  Pe  resumed  the 
conversation.  *  Formerly,'  said  he, 
'  wben  the  lord  Li  was  at  court, 
every  one  pointed  him  out  as  a  man 
whose  merit  gave  great  hopes,  and 
in  consequence  he  was  appointed 
examiner-general  of  the  province  of 
Nanking.  But  since  he  has  been 
enabled  to  inscribe  upon  the  list 
names  suob  as  yours,  Mr.  3se,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  hopes  con- 
ceived of  him  were  not  ill-founded,' 

*  After  the  manner  in  whicb  you 
T  T  a 
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speak  of  your  disciple,'  observed 
Sse  Yeoute,  *we  might  say  that 
you  would  take  the  eye  of  a  fish  for 
apearl ;  I  can  only  dull  the  brilliancy 
of  the  mirror  of  our  illustrious 
master.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
he  is  the  equal  of  Kiahou  in  the  art 
of  discovering  and  rewarding  men 
of  merit.' 

*  Lord  Sse,*  replied  Tehangfanjou, 
*  you  have  made  yourself  known 
from  the  very  outset  as  a  distin- 
guished  student;  and  if  the  lord 
examiner  should  find  many  such  in 
the  course  of  his  autumnal  circuit, 
it  would  shed  a  new  lustre  upon 
literature.  But  in  the  present  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  the  sun  has 
scarcely  shone  upon  a  man  of  real 
merit  but  there  appears  a  shadow 
that  follows  him  like  the  sprites  of 
the  mountains  or  the  demons  of  the 
rivers.  It  is  scandalous  that  such 
abuses  should  take  place,  sometimes 
in  open  day  and  in  the  light  of 
heaven.' 

Sse  Yeoute  felt  the  meaning  of 
these  expressions,  and  was  convinced 
that  Tehangfanjou  applied  them  to 
him:  he  therefore  replied,  'Those 
who  have  eyes  can  easily  discover 
the  persons  of  whom  you  speak. 
But  what  is  truly  shameful  is  to 
see  a  class  of  wretches  who  pilfer 
the  compositions  of  others  and  make 
them  pass  for  their  own,  in  order  to 
get  access  to  the  great  and  advance 
their  fortune.  Even  if  possessed  of 
only  the  smallest  degree  of  penetra- 
tion, would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to 
allow  one's-self  to  be  the  dupe  of 
such  frauds  ? ' 

*  The  things  of  which  you  speak,' 
said  Pe,  *  may  have  happened,  but 
infatuation  is  limited  in  its  effects, 
and  cannot  last  long.' 

The  conversation  was  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  this  sharp  tone, 
the  two  adversaries  reciprocally 
aiming  concealed  blows  at  each 
other.  Pe  listened  with  attention, 
and  noted  all  that  he  heard  in  his 
memory. 

After  dinner,  Pe  and  Sse  were  for 


a  short  timealone  together  in  the  Pa- 
vilion  of  Rural  Dreams,  and  as  they 
amused  themselves  by  looking  at  tbe 
inscriptions  hung  on  the  wfdls,  Pe 
pointed  to  some  poetry  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Tchang,  and  said,  *  Look 
at  these  verses  by  Lord  Tchang; 
I  set  a  high  value  upon  them.  Pny, 
my  dear  sir,  fiavour  me  with  your 
opinion.'  Sse  Yeoute  read  them, 
laughed,  and  carelessly  replied,  *  Yes, 
they  are  fine  verses.' 

Being  pressed  politely  by  Pe,  Sse 
at  last  said,  'The  fact  is,  I  hare 
seen  them  before,  and  they  were 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
showed  me  a  copy  of  them,  acd 
told  me  he  had  sent  them  to  yon  Id 
the  second  moon  of  this  spring,  and 
that  you,  my  respectable  master, 
had  never  acknowledged  their  re. 
ceipt.* 

*  Who  is  the  Mend  of  whom  yon 
speak?'  asked  Pe :  but  before 
Sse  Yeoute  had  time  to  ansirer 
Tehangfanjou  returned,  Both  re- 
mained silent  on  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, until  Pe  begged  his  guests 
to  be  seated.  After  havbg  drunk 
for  some  time  longer,  Pe  said  to 
them,  'Such  poor  entertainment 
and  so  frugal  a  repast  do  bni 
little  honour  to  the  master  of  tbe 
house;  but  it  would  have  been 
very  foolish  in  me,  when  chance 
brought  together  at  my  board  two 
illustrious  literati  of  the  provina 
of  Nanking,  to  have  let  so  &iran 
occasion  escape.  I  have  a  desire, 
gentlemen,  to  make  choice  of  » 
subject  upon  which  you  may  dis- 
play your  jasper  and  pearls  :  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  witness  the  bril- 
liant fruits  of  youi'  poetical  fervour.' 

Messieurs  Tchang  and  Sse,  en- 
tirely occupied  in  regarding  each 
other  with  looks  of  distrust  and 
envy,  after  the  cutting  allusions 
they  had  reciprocally  made  use  oC 
were  confounded  on.  hearing  P«? 
suddenly  propose  to  them  to  write 
some  verses.  Notwithstanding  many 
excuses  they  found  themselvesforeed 
to  make  the  attempt;  and  after  some 
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time  spent  in  vain,  their  host  said, 
*  Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  interrupt 
yonr  poetic  meditations;  I  shall 
leave  you  for  a  little.' 

Tchang  and  Sse,  placed  &ce  to 
face,  threw  furtive  and  angry  glances 
at  each  other :  no  stratagem  could 
now  help  them,  and  they  had  but 
little  liking  to  take  counsel  from  each 
other.  *Alter  a  moment  of  con&sion 
Sse  Yeoute  rose  up,  descended  to  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and  leaned 
upon  some  trellis  work,  affecting 
to  be  seriously  indisposed.  Tchang- 
fanjon,  pretending  a  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  did  not  return  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Pe,  concealed  be- 
hind the  pavilion,  observed  what 
was  going  on.  Though  feeling 
resentment  and  indignation  at  the 
condact  of  these  two  personages, 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter. Judging  it  proper,  however, 
not  to  push  to  an  extremity  this 
humiliating  ordeal,  he  determined 
to  return  to  his  guests,  and  relieve 
them  from  this  embarrassment. 
He  ordered  some  hot  wine,  and  re- 
quested these  gentlemen  to  resume 
their  seats  at  table.  Each  declared 
that  he  had  nearly,  btlt  not  quite, 
finished  his  task ;  and  Pe,  pretend- 
ing to  believe  this,  continued  to 
treat  them  both  with  the  most  re- 
spectful kindness  till  the  party 
broke  up.  Then  the  old  Privy 
Councillor  went  to  his  daughter's 
apartment.  '  My  child,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  seen  to-day  the  manoeuvres 
of  Tchang  and  Sse;  your  sus- 
picions both  of  one  and  the  other 
were  not  ill-founded.  We  have  very 
narrowly  escaped  becoming  their 
dupe.' 

This  intelligence  gave  Houngiu 
some  surprise.  *As  for  Tchang,' 
said  she  to  herself,  'there  were 
some  grounds  for  suspicion;  but 
with  regard  to  Sse,  what  could 
have  given  rise  to  it  ?  What,'  con- 
tinued she,  *  have  you  been  able  to 
discover,  &ther  P ' 

*I  recollected  that  your  uncle 
had  told  me  that  young  Sse  had 


obtained  the  first  place  at  the  exa- 
mination. Well,  Tchang  informed 
me  that  he  who  had  got  that  place 
was  Sse  Yeoupe,  and  not  the  person 
who  was  here.' 

'  But,  father,  did  you  not  tell  me 
yesterday  that  this  young  man  was 
Sse  Yeoupe  ? ' 

'  He  caUs  himself  Sse  Yeoute. 
The  names  resemble  each  other^ 
but  he  is  not  the  person.' 

Next  morning  Pe,  by  cross-exa- 
mining his  house-porter,  found  out 
the  knavery  practised  when  Sse 
Yeoupe  had  called  at  the  house  in 
Tchang's  company.  Also  his  mes- 
senger to  the  college  brought  word, 
'  The  student  who  obtained  the  first 
place  was  Sse  Yeoupe,  and  not  Sse 
Yeout«.  The  latter,  who  is  the 
sixty-fourth  of  the  third  class,  has 
never  had  a  degree.'  Pe  said  to 
his  daughter,  'Tchang  and  Sse 
are  shameless  wretches.  But  now 
that  their  machinations  are  disco- 
vered, let  us  talk  no  more  of  them. 
It  is  certain  that  he  who  ob- 
tained the  first  place  at  the  exami- 
nation is  Sse  Yeoupe ;  that  he 
whom  your  uncle  recommended  is 
Sse  Yeoupe ;  and  that  he  who  com- 
posed the  two  pieces  of  verse  upon 
the  vernal  willows  is  Sse  Yeoupe. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  Sse 
Yeoupe  must  be  a  young  man  fiill 
of  accomplishments  and  merit.  I 
at  present  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  it.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  he  is  not  here,  and 
we  know  not  at  this  moment  whither 
the  storm  may  have  blown  him.' 

'Since  this  young  man  has  so 
much  cleverness,' said  Houngiu,  'I 
do  not  suppose  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  fall  into  an  abyss :  besides, 
he  has  been  here  already  with  his 
verses  and  he  cannot  have  entirely 
forgotten  the  circumstance.  Al- 
though he  did  not  present  himself  in 
person  to  you,  yet  a  true  poet 
knows  well  what  he  is  about.  He  is 
probably  not  far  off.  But  the  first 
thing  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  get 
rid  of  these  two  knaves,  Tchcuig 
and  Sse.' 
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*  That  will  be  easy  enongh/  said 
Pe.  *We  have  not  entered  npon 
the  subject  at  all  with  Sse  Yeoute  ; 
and  as  for  Tchangfanjou,  who  is 
lodged  here,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  thank  him,  and  break  off  any 
further  intercourse.' 

(This  suaviter  in  modo  way  of  ma- 
naging^-circumventing  obstacles, 
rather  than  breaking  through  them 
— ^is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese.) 

'But  another  thing,'  added  Pe, 

*  occurs  to  me :  your  uncle  told  me 
that  after  the  project  of  marriage  had 
failed  he  caused  young  Sse  to  be 
-deprived  of  the  rank  he  had  obtained. 
I  know  not  if  he  has  been  restored  to 
it.  I  shall  send  immediately  to  in- 
quire about  this  ;  it  is  rendering  him 
a  service ;  besides,  we  may  by  that 
means  learn  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat.' 

*  That  is  an  excellent  idea,  father,' 
said  Houngiu. 

Pe  sent  immediately  an  intelli- 
gent servant  to  Kinling  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  He  was  absent  three 
or  four  days,  and  on  his  return 
told  them  of  young  lord  Sse  having 
suddenly  gone  away  from  Kinling 
to  join  his  uncle,  the  Inspector- 
General  ;  also  that  his  uncle  had 
not  seen  him,  and  no  one  knew 
where  the  young  man  had  gone  to. 

Pe  paused  a  moment  to  reflect, 
and  then    said    to    his   daughter, 

*  Since  he  has  been  restored  to  his 
degree,  he  will  come  back  of  his 
own  accord  about  the  time  of  the 
provincial  examination.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  be  alarmed.' 

An  error  of  the  thickness  of  a  hair 

m  the  goal. 

!rowds  he- 
days  to 
for  re- 
of  Sse 
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rote  him 

al  of  the 
Yeoute, 


on  seeing  all  his  snares  broken 
through,  felt  in  himself  sufficient 
confusion  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
newing  his  importunities.  With 
regard  to  Tchangfanjou,  he  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  the  provincial  examiDation,  to 
pretend  that  he  should  be  obliged 
in  consequence  to  return  to  the 
capital  to  prepare  himself  by  a 
course  of  severe  study.  Pe  allowed 
him  to  launch  his  bark  upon  the 
current,  and  took  very  good  care  to 
make  no  effort  to  detain  him. 

Meanwhile,  Sse  Yeoupe,  after 
having  taken  leave  of  Sse  Yeonte 
and  crossed  the  great  river,  was 
proceeding  along  the  road  to  the 
north.  His  mind  was  intent  npon 
only  one  idea — that  of  seeing  Dr. 
Gt)u.  He  travelled  with  speed  dnr- 
ing  entire  days  without  being  con- 
scious of  fatigue.  At  a  little  town 
called  Tseou  he  put  up  for  the 
night  at  an  inn,  and  next  morning 
found  at  the  head  of  his  bed  a  white 
linen  sack  containing  four  large 
parcels  of  silver.  He  waited  quietly 
at  the  inn  a  great  part  of  the  day 
to  be  ready  to  restore  this  to  the 
owner,  who  at  last  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  Government  courier  who 
had  slept  there  the  night  before, 
threatening  at  first  to  haul  off  the 
innkeeper  to  jail,  but  overjoyed  on 
recovering  his  treasure.  Riding 
that  evening  across  a  wide  heath 
in  advance  of  his  servant,  a  great 
lusty  fellow,  armed  with  a  bludgecm, 
rushed  from  out  a  thicket  upon 
Sse,  and  without  saying  a  singk 
word  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on 
the  head.  Sse  Yeoupe  could  onlj 
say,  *  I  am  lost,'  when  he  fell  sense- 
less from  his  horse,  and  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground.  The 
robber,  seizing  the  favourahle 
moment,  vaulted  upon  the  horse, 
and  by  two  or  three  blows  of  ihe 
bludgeon  upon  the  flank  made  him 
dart  forward  as  if  he  had  wings, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  in  a 
grove  of  willows. 

Siaohi,  who  was  at  some  distance 
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behind,  ran  up  to  assist  his  master 
to  rise.  The  robber  had  carried 
awaj  the  baggage  along  with  the 
horse,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whitBer  he  had  gone.  Sse  Yeoupe, 
having  got  np,  was  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  received  no  injury 
in  his  fall ;  bat  he  had  no  longer 
either  horse  or  baggage.  They 
coald  do  nothing  bnt  rebim  to  the 
inn,  where  the  innkeeper  received 
them  kindly,  and  lamented  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  lend  them  the 
money  necessary  for  the  jonmey  to 
the  capital.  Bat  an  old  gentleman 
who  arrived  at  the  hostel  next  day, 
on  hearing  all  the  circumstances, 
made  a  welcome  suggestion.  '  I 
see,'  said  he,  '  that  the  lord  Sse  is 
a  man  of  merit  and  probity.  He  is 
besides  a  native  of  Nanking,  and 
he  should  therefore  possess  distin- 
guished literary  talents.  If  by 
chance  he  should  excel  in  poetry,  I 
could  point  out  a  way  to  find  what 
he  is  in  want  oV 

*I  am  not  possessed  of  distin- 
guished literary  talents,'  replied  Sse 
Yeoupe.  '  But  as  to  poetry,  it  is 
the  amusement  of  aU  my  evenings. 
If  that  can  be  turned  to  any  ac- 
count, I  beg  of  you  to  render  me 
that  service.' 

*  This  is  excellent,'  exclaimed  the 
old  man.  '  I  have  a  relation  of  the 
name  of  Li,  a  very  rich  man^  and 
who  has  been  recently  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  deputy-judge.  He  is 
particularly  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  witli  the  principal  magis- 
trates. A  few  days  ago,  the  judge 
of  the  province  arrived :  my  rela- 
tion, whom  he  received  with  great 
kindness,  wished  to  offer  him  some 
considerable  presents,  bnt  the  judge 
disinterestedly  refused  to  accept 
them.  But  my  relation,  still  de- 
sirous of  showing  him  some  mark 
of  consideration,  has  thought  of 
sending  him  a  screen  covered  with 
silk,  and  on  which  he  will  have 
four  handsome  subjects  painted  by 
some  skilful  artist.  He  would  also 
^^ifih  to  add  four  poetical  explana« 


tions  of  these  subjects  by  some 
scholar  of  note,  so  that  the  eight 
folds  of  the  screen  might  be  filled 
up.  If  you,  my  lord  Sse,  would 
exert  your  rare  talents  in  the  com- 
position of  these  verses,  it  would  be 
easy  to  procure  you  the  money 
necessary  for  your  journey.' 

'  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  write 
verses,'  said  Sse  Yeoupe.  *  But  is 
it  because  there  are  no  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  which  is  the 
native  place  of  literature  that  you 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
me?' 

*  Not  to  tell  you  an  untruth,  my 
lord  Sse,'  replied  the  old  man, '  there 
is  no  lack  of  scholars  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghantoung;  but  I  know 
none  who,  after  they  have  got 
places  under  government,  devote 
their  leisure  to  the  study  of  ancient 
literature  and  the  culture  of  poetry. 
The  only  one  capable  of  writing 
verses  is  a  certain  licentiate  Tsian  ; 
but  he  is  a  man  full  of  self-love  and 
vanity,  and  from  whom  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  anything.  This  last 
spring,  my  relation  had  requested 
Imn  to  write  some  verses  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  sub-prefect's 
birthday.  He  invited  him  three 
times  to  dinner,  and  made  him  pre- 
sents to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  ounces ;  but  all  this  was  not 
enough — he  is  continually  coming 
to  borrow,  now  one  thing,  then 
another.  Lately  my  relation  ap- 
plied to  him  to  write  these  four 
pieces  of  poetry,  which  he  promised 
to  do  as  soon  as  he  should  find  him- 
self in  a  moment  of  poetical  fervour. 
He  puts  off  from  day  to  day  my  rela- 
tion, who  is  continually  entertaining 
him  at  his  table,  Ibut  as  yet  nothing 
has  come  of  it.  If  you,  my  lom 
Sse,  could  compose  these  verses, 
you  would  relieve  my  relation  from 
all  the  trouble  he  has  with  this  per- 
sonage.' 

Sse  readily  agreed,  and  they  set 
out  together  to  the  house  of  lord 
Li,   which  was  at  the   other  end 
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of  the  town,  next  to  the  house  of 
the  vice-intendant  Lo.  Sse  was 
introduced,  politely  received,  re- 
galed with  wine,  and  executed  his 
poetical  task  to  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  all.  While  they  were 
praising  him,  Sse  Yeoupe,  occupied 
with  his  own  reflections,  said  to 
himself,  '  Can  such  commonplace 
ideas  deserre  the  name  of  poetry  p 
Ah !  if  some  day,  seated  near  Miss 
Pe,  having  an  arhour  hefore  my 
eyes  and  lanterns  over  my  head,  I 
may  alternately  drink  and  sing, 
then  will  my  whole  life  be  filled 
with  delicious  thoughts!  At  pre- 
sent the  bright  pearls  are  scattered 
in  darkness ;  but,  interrupted  as  I 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  journey 
undertaken  for  the  love  of  Miss  Pe, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  * 

While  occupied  with  these  reflec- 
tions he  raised  his  head,  and 
saw  over  the  wall  in  the  pavilion 
a  young  woman  stealing  a  glance  at 
him  through  the  foliage,  and  who 
seemed  anxious  to  escape  being 
seen.  The  face  appeared  to  him 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
possessor  might  have  as  many 
charms  as  Miss  Pe,  but  might  not 
probably  bo  gifted  with  the  same 
talents.  His  imagination,  having 
.touched  this  point,  turned  off  from 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
Then  addressing  Counsellor  Li  he 
said, '  The  task  you  gave  me  to  per- 
form is  completed ;  I  shall  now  take 
my  leave.'  But  Counsellor  Li,  much 
taken  with  the  young  man,  insisted 
on  his  staying  all  night  at  the  house ; 
for 

The  poet  meets  everywhere  a  flattering 
reception.         » 

Sse,  having  his  heart  dried  up 
with  impatience  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney, was  unable  to  sleep,  and  rose 
very  early.  His  host  did  not  ap- 
pear until  much  later,  and  thea 
tried  to  persuade  Sse  against  going 
further,  having  a  boy  thirteen  years 
of  age  whom  he  greatly  desired  to 


put  under  Sse's  direction  for  a  jear, 
the  preceptor  to  fix  his  own  terms. 
Bat  Sse  declared  that  he  could  not 
possibly  entertain  such  a  proposal, 
and  must  set  forth  without  delay. 
'  At  least  you  must  stay  for  dinner- 
it  is  already  ordered;  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  refiise.' 

Sse  remained  alone  seated  in  the 
gallery,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  de- 
pression. He  cursed  the  necessitj 
he  was  under  of  waiting  for  monej 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  jonmer. 
*Gro,'  said  he  to  his  servant/ and 
see  if  the  road  is  good.  We  shall 
go  away,  for  I  can  no  longer  hear 
waiting  in  this  manner.' 

'The  garden  gate  is  shut/ said 
Siaohi ;  *  we  cannot  get  out ;  and 
even  if  we  could,  we  have  no  moner 
for  the  road ;  so  that  one  way  or 
the  other  we  must  have  patience  for 
to-day.  To-morrow,  without  fell, 
we  shall  set  out.' 

Sse  Yeoupe,  not  knowing  bow  to 
get  over  this  obstacle,  resigned  him- 
self to  the  delay.  As  he  was  thus 
waiting,  he  heard  some  one  in  the 
pavilion  that  joined  the  wall  saying, 
'  The  pomegranate-trees  outside  the 
back-door  are  in  full  blossom.' 

This  remark  struck  Sse  Yeonpe, 
and  made  him  reflect  that  the 
garden  in  which  he  was  must  cer- 
tainly have  a  back-door.  He  im- 
mediately began  walking  alongside 
the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
this  door ;  and  after  having  tamed 
round  a  little  flowering  thicket,  he 
found  it  behind  an  artificial  rock. 
It  was  closed,  but  Sse  Yeoupo  told 
his  servant  to  open  it^  and  he  ad* 
vanced  to  see  what  was  at  the  oth& 
side.  He  saw  at  a  great  distance  a 
piece  of  ground  planted  with  elms 
and  willows,  the  shade  of  which  ap- 
peared most  inviting.  There  were 
also  there  two  pomegranate-trees, 
but  their  blossoms  were  not  in  a 
very  advanced  state. 

Sse  Yeoupe  went  forward  a  few 
paces  to  examine  the  place  where 
he  was,  and  perceived  that  the  wall 
belonging  to  tile  house  from  which 
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he  bad  issued,  served  also  to  enclose 
a  flower-garden,  and  that  there  was 
a  door  in  it  close  to  that  through 
which  he  had  come  out.  As  he  was 
looking  at  it  the  door  opened,  and 
there  appeared  a  youth  who  might 
be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
ago;  he  wore  on  his  head  a  light 
cap,  and  his  clothes  were  of  a 
violet  colour.  His  rosy  lips,  spark- 
ling white  teeth,  brilliant  eyes,  and 
finely  marked  eyebrows  made  him 
look  like  a  charming  girl. 

Sse  Yeoupe  was  struck  by  his 
appearance,  and  exclaimed  to  him- 
self, *  Can  it  be  that  there  is  under 
heaven  so  charming  a  young  man  ? 
Such  a  one  must  have  been  the 
Pangan  so  highly  lauded  in  ancient 
times ! ' 

As  he  was  occupied  with  these 
thoughts,  he  saw  the  youth  ap- 
proach him  with  a  lovely  and  en- 
gaging air,  who,  after  making  him  a 
bow,  said,  *Who  is  the  handsome 
young  man  that  amuses  himself  in 
profusely  scattering  the  flowers  of 
his  talent,  who  composes  admirable 
verses  without  deigning  to  inquire 
if  there  be  anyone  loolang  at  him 
over  the  wall  ?  ' 

Sse  Yeoupe  lost  no  time  in  reply- 
ing to  this  cheerful  address,  and 
raising  his  hand  said:  'Entirely 
occupied  with  the  recollection  of  the 
prince  of  letters,  I  imagined  that  I 
was  playing  the  guitar  without 
being  heard,  and  I  had  no  idea  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  west 
side,  **  Soung,  f&voured  by  the  snow, 
was  employed  in  watching  me." 
Now  that  I  have  met  with  gold  and 
jasper,  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
mention  of  my  trivialities.' 

'  I  have  always  heard  say,'  replied 
the  new-comer, '  that  pleasure  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  seeks  its  kind, 
but  that  talent  also  has  a  sympathy 
for  talent.  To  judge  by  your  merit 
and  your  countenance,  you  must  be 
an  accomplished  man.  I  wish  that 
we  were  like  the  rush  and  the  reed, 
which  are  said  to  lend  each  other 
mutual  support.  Should  you,  my 
dear  sir,  be  of  the  same  disposition  ?' 


'  I  see  in  you  the  gracefulness  of 
former  times,  and  the  deportment 
of  a  genius.  When  the  laseraa  and 
the  vanilla  are  within  reach,  why 
should  we  not  wish  to  grasp  them  ? 
All  that  I  fear  is  not  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  you,  and  not  to  be  worthy 
of  the  friendship  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  propose  to  me.' 

*  If  you  feel  no  disdain  for  me, 
let  us  sit  down  for  a  short  time 
upon  this  stone,  and  communicate 
the  sentiments  which  occupy  our 
hearts.' 

They  both  went  and  sat  down, 
side  by  side,  upon  a  large  stone 
which  was  near  the  garden  gate. 

*  Permit  me,'  said  the  youth,  *  to 
ask  you  your  family  name,  your 
country,  your  age,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  you  here  ?' 

'I  am  Sse  Yeoupe,  of  Kinling, 
sumamed  Liansian.  I  am  twenty 
years  old.  I  was  going  to  court  to  see 
a  certain  person  of  distinction,  when 
I  was  suddenly  attacked  and  robbed 
upon  the  road.  Alone,  destitute  of 
everything,  and  unable  to  advance 
or  return,  I  made  by  chance  the 
acquaintance  of  this  old  Li,  who 
asked  me  to  compose  four  pieces  of 
poetry  for  him,  he  promising  to 
famish  me  with  what  was  necessary 
to  continue  my  journey.  The  verses 
were  written  yesterday,  but  the 
money  he  was  to  lend  me  as  a  re- 
compense is  not  yet  forthcoming. 
It  was  for  this  I  was  waiting  when 
I  so  unexpectedly  met  with  your 
lordship,  which  is  a  happiness  suf- 
ficient for  a  triple  existence.  But  I 
am  yet  ignorant  of  the  name  of  your 
lordship.' 

'  My  family  name  is  Lo ;  my 
mother,  when  she  brought  me  into 
the  world,  saw  in  a  dream  a  pear- 
tree  in  blossom,  and  thence  comes 
the  surname  of  Mengli  which  she 
gave  me.  I  am  now  sixteen  years 
of  age.  My  sister,  who  is  younger 
than  I,  was  yesterday  in  the  pa- 
vilion, whence  she  saw  you  unper- 
ceived.  She  was  struck  with  your 
merit,  your  agpreeable  appearance, 
and  the  extreme  skill  that  you  dis- 
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played  in  the  nse  of  the  pen.  She 
took  yon  for  Litiupe  himself  come 
back  to  life.  Having  heard  all  these 
circnmstances  from  her,  I  felt  a 
great  desire  to  have  an  interview 
with  yon.  I  did  not  foresee  that  the 
accomplishment  would  have  so  soon 
followed  the  wish,  and  that  I  should 
meet  your  lordship.  If  you  are  in 
want  of  anything  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  you,  it  follows  of  course 
that  I  shall  supply  it.  What  can 
you  expect  from  old  Li  ?  He  is  a 
vulgar  man,  who  only  thinks  of 
pushing  his  own  fortune.  How 
could  he  appreciate  talent  ? ' 

At  this  moment  Siaohi  ran  up  to 
inform  his  master  that  brealaast 
had  been  brought  in,  and  to  engage 
him  to  return  to  the  house.  *  The 
lord  Li,'  he  added,  'is  preparing 
to  go  out.' 

Sse  Yeoupe,  who  would  willingly 
have  continued  the  conversation, 
showed  no  disposition  to  quit  the 
place,  but  Lo  Mengli,  on  hearing 
what  Siaohi  said,  instantly  rose  up, 
saying,  *  Sirice  your  host  invites  you 
to  br^kkfast,  I  shall  quit  you.  But 
in  a  short  time,  when  there  will  be 
no  one  at  home,  we  shall  again 
meet  here.  But  do  not  say  a  word 
about  me  to  old  Li ;  he  and  I  are 
not  on  very  good  terms.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Sse  Yeoupe,  *  I 
shall  go  in  for  a  moment;  but, 
above  all  things,  I  entreat  of  you 
not  to  fail  in  the  rendezvous.' 

'Our  hearts  have  already  met. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  coming; ' 
and  so  saying,  Lo  Mengli  retired 
into  the  garden  and  disappeared. 

After  breakfast,  the  eoimsellor, 
addressing  his  guest,  said:  'The 
snb-prefect  came  yesterday  to  pay 
me  a  visit,  which  I  must  now 
return.  It  pains  me  very  much  to 
be  thus  obliged  to  leave  you ;  but 
what  can  I  doP' 

Sse  Yeoupe,  who  thought  of  re-* 
joining  Lo  Mengli,  had  been  afraid 
that  bis  host  would  not  have  quitted 
him,  and  be  hastened  to  reply: 
'Do  whatever  will  be  pleasing  to 


you ;  I  shall  remain  and  repose 
myself  after  my  fatigues.' 

Sse  Yeoupe  ran  with  great  speed 
to  the  garden  gate,  hoping  to  meet 
Lo  Mengli  there ;  but  he  found  the 
door  of  Lo's  house  closed,  and  could 
hear  no  noise  inside.  He  remained 
standing  for  some  time  in  this  place, 
his  mind  occupied  with  various  re- 
flections. 

•  Could  they  have  been  empty 
words  that  this  young  man  spoke  to 
me  concerning  his  sister?'  thought 
he  to  himself. 

Another  thought  then  occurred 
to  him.  '  I  perceived  in  him,'  said 
he,  'a  noble  heart  and  generom 
sentiments.  It  is  impossible  th&t 
he  should  break  his  promise.' 

Whilst  he  was  thus  waiting,  a 
thousand  contradictory  thoughts 
succeeded  each  other  in  an  instant. 
He  was  lost  in  embarrassing  reflec- 
tions, when  he  suddenly  heard  a 
noise  of  the  door  opening,  and  Lo 
Mengli  came  towarids  hun  with  a 
light  step,  saying,  'Brother,  you 
are  a  man  of  your  word.  What! 
so  soon  retumeld  ?  Yon  really  then 
have  no  disdain  for  your  Wend  ? ' 

On  seeing  him,  Sse  Yeoupe  felt 
as  much  joy  as  if  he  beheld  him 
descend  from  heaven ;  and  eagerly 
running  to  meet  him,  took  him  hj 
the  hand,  and  replied  laughing— 
'  How  can  one  amve  late  when  the 
rendezvous  is  with  a  beloved  ob- 
ject?' 

'  In  friendship,'  said  Lo  MeBgli, 
'  the  beginning  is  always  good;  it 
is  the  end  which  often  Iwives  us 
something  to  desire.  When  the 
conclusion  corresponds  to  the  com- 
mencement, it  may  be  called  the 
union  of  sages.' 

'  Those  whose  friendship  lao- 
guishes  towards  the  end  may  be 
said  to  have  no  real  friendship  »t 
the  beginning,'  replied  Sse  Yeoupe 

'  Brother,'  said  Lo  Mengli, '  what 
you  say  charms  me ;  you  have  re- 
lieved me  from  an  incertitude  that 
weighed  heavily  upon  me/  Then 
continuing    the    conversation:  *1 
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have  a  question  to  ask  yon ;  bat  I 
fear  that  the  subject  is  too  serions 
a  one  for  so  slender  an  acquaintance 
as  ours. 

'  Chance  has  brought  us  together/ 
said  Sse  Yeonpe,  '  but  my  affection 
for  you  is  already  deeply  rooted. 
What  have  you  upon  your  mind? 
Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  com- 
municating it  to  me.' 

^As  you  authorise  me  to  speak 
freely  to  you/  replied  Lo  Mengli, 
*I  shall  ask  you  if  the  object  of 
your  visit  to  the  court  be  reputation 
or  profit,  and  if  your  business  will 
permit  of  any  delay  ?  * 

*  In  going  this  journey,*  replied 
Sse  Yeoupe,  *  I  have  not  ia  view 
either  reputation  or  profit ;  but  the 
object  is  one  which  touches  me 
nearly,  and  will  not  permit  of  any 
delay.' 

Lo  Mengli  continued  his  ques- 
tions. *  You  are  in  the  flower  of 
your  age ;  your  father  and  mother 
are  without  doubt  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health ;  your  sister  is  pro- 
bably provided  for  ?  * 

'I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  father  and  mother,'  replied 
Sse  Yeoupe.  '  I  am  absolutely  alone 
in  the  world,  and  still  unmarried.' 

*  Brother,'  said  Lo  Mengli,  '  at 
your  age,  gifted  with  such  fine 
talents,  and  with  a  face  like  to  the 
chief  jewel  of  a  crown,  many  persons 
must  have  thrown  fruit  to  you,  and 
you  cannot  have  missed  making 
choice  of  a  connection.  How  comes 
it  that  you  are  still  in  search  of  the 
phoenix,  alone  and  isolated  in  the 
universe  ?' 

*  Not  to  tell  you  an  untruth,'  said 
Sse  Yeoupe,  *  if  I  had  thought  only 
of  riches  and  titles,  I  might  long  ago 
have  had  a  wife  in  my  house.  But 
I  must  expose  my  weakness  to  you: 
in  reflecting  upon  the  five  duties 
that  regulate  human  life,  I  thought 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
first,  as  I  have  unfortunatdy  lost 
my  father  and  mother,  and  have  no 
brothers.  As  to  the  obligations  that 
bind  the  subject  to  the  prince  and 


friends  to  each  other,  I  know  not  if 
I  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  con- 
form myself  to  them,  ^nd  as  to 
the  tie  which  unites  husband  and 
wife,  unless  I  find  an  accomplished 
beauty,  a  woman  endowed  with 
talents  and  virtues,  who  may  be  a 
companion  to  me  through  my  life, 
I  should  feel  but  little  inclination 
to  marry,  were  I  to  be  oflered  even 
the  daughter  of  a  learned  man, 
inhabiting  the  hall  of  jasper,  or 
mounted  upon  the  golden  horse. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  re- 
mained alone  exposed  to  tempests.' 

'  Those  are  noble  sentiments, 
brother  Sse,  and  capable  of  drawing 
tears  of  tenderness  from  the  eyes  of 
all  the  young  girls  in  the  empire 
who  are  gifted  with  any  talent.' 
As  he  spoke,  Lo  Mengli  let  a  sigh 
escape,  and  then  added,  '  The  choice 
which  yon  wish  to  ma^e  of  an  ac- 
complished beauty  for  a  wife  is  a 
very  difficult  thing,  brother  Sse. 
The  manoeuvres  of  relations  and 
the  deceits  of  matchmakers  are 
equally  unfitted  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. Thence  it  is  that  so  many 
husbands,  full  of  merit  and  talent, 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
depth  of  the  interior  apartment.' 

'These  ceremonial  rules  are  a 
general  law,'  replied  Sse  Yeoupe; 
'  but  is  it  for  the  man  of  real  talent, 
for  the  charming  and  virtuous  wo- 
man, that  they  have  been  laid 
down  ?' 

'  Brother,'  said  Lo  Mengli,  *  since 
the  object  of  your  journey  is  neither 
profit  nor  reputation,  you  have  no 
doubt  found  some  person  accord- 
ing to  your  wishes,  as  you  do  not 
complain  of  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
journey.' 

'  Brother  Lo,'  replied  Sse  Yeoupe, 
'  from  a  person  of  so  sound  a  judg- 
ment as  you  have,  and  who  have 
shown  me  so  much  afiection,  I  can- 
not think  of  concealing  anything. 
The  object  of  my  journey  is  in  fact 
marriage,  and  I  am  going  to  en- 
treat a  doctor  of  the  grand  college 
to  interest  himself  for  me.   But  the 
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period  of  the  examinataons  is  ap- 
proaching :  I  fear  that  he  may  be 
sent  from  the  capital  to  preside  at 
some  provincial  examination,  and 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
him.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  so 
anxious  to  set  oat.' 

*  She  who  has  merited  your  choice 
mnst  be  a  very  accomplished  per- 
son/ said  Lo  Mengli ;  '  bat  yon  have 
not  told  me  whose  daughter  she  is.' 

'  She  is,'  replied  Sse  Yeoape,  *  the 
daughter  of  my  countryman  Pe,  the 
councillor  of  state.  Her  name  is 
Houngiu.  For  grace  and  beauty  she 
has  not  an  equal.  She  is  also  per- 
fectly skilled  in  the  art  of  writing 
verses,  and  we  ourselves  must  yield 
the  palm  to  her  upon  this  point.  As 
to  the  esteem  she  entertains  for  talent, 
there  has  never  been  a  person  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  times  who 
has  had  more  than  she  has ;  so  that, 
sleeping  or  waking,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  detach  my  thoughts  from 
her.  And  if  I  do  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  her  for  a  wife,  I  should 
wish  to  remain  a  bachelor  all  my 
life.' 

On  hearing  this,  Lo  Mengli 
paused  for  a  moment  to  reflect; 
then  putting  another  question  to  Sse 
Yeoupe,  he  said,  '  What  is  the  sur- 
name of  the  councillor  of  state  Pe, 
and  where  is  his  residence  P ' 

*•  His  surname  is  Hiouan,  and  his 
title  of  honour  Thahiouan :  he  lives 
in  the  village  of  Kinchi.' 

On  hearing  this  answer,  Lo 
Mengli  pei*ceived  that  the  person  in 
question  was  his  maternal  uncle; 
but  not  wishing  to  let  this  appear, 
he  said,  *  If  she  has  so  much  beauty, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should 
have  inspired  you  with  such  strong 
affection.  But  the  empire  is  vast ; 
suppose  that  another  person  should 
be  found  gifted  with  like  charms, 
what  would  you  do,  brother  Sse  ? ' 

'When  one  is  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  beauty,  how  can  one  have 
two  kinds  of  heart?  If  another 
could  be  found  possessing  equal 
beauty,  it  would  be  quite  natural 


that  I  should  feel  the  same  passion 
for  her.  But  to  quit  one  and  at- 
tach myself  to  the  other  weald  be 
a  treachery  of  which  even  the  fear 
of  death  could  not  make  me  guilty. 

This  reflection  caused  Lo  Mengli 
again  to  pause.  Then  after  the  Ispse 
of  a  moment,  he  said,  'Brother, 
your  passion  shows  itself  in  yoor 
language.  Your  line  of  condact 
cannot  be  changed.  Why  therefore 
defer  any  longer  P  I  have  brongbt 
with  me  what  is  necessary  for  jour 
journey.' 

Lo  Mengli  then  drew  from  hu^ 
sleeve  thirty  ounces  of  silver,  and 
presented  them  to  Sse  Yeoape,  sav. 
mg,  '  Little  is  necessary  for  such 
light  baggage;  but  if  this  shoald 
not  be  sufficient,  here  are  besides  a 
pair  of  my  sister's  golden  bracelets 
with  ten  fine  pearls,  which  will  a> 
sist  in  providing  for  your  wants  on 
the  road;'  and  Lo  Mengli  took 
from  his  arms  his  two  bracelets, 
and  offered  them  to  Sse  Yeoupe, 
together  with  a  necklace  of  fine 
pearls. 

*  Ten  ounces  of  silver  are  suffi- 
cient for  my  journey,*  said  Sk- 
Yeoupe.  'What  necessity  is  there 
for  offering  me  so  many  things?  j 
My  dear  brother,  you  are  too  gene- 
rons  towards  me.     It  is  already  t^' 

I  much  to  accept  of  this  money.  As 
for  the  bracelets  and  pearls,  thej 
are  precious  objects  belonging  to 
your  sister,  and  I  cannot  permit 
myself  to  take  them.' 

*  Can  a  scholar  like  you,'  said 
Lo  Mengli,  'make  use  of  SQC^ 
language  r  A  necessitous  tn- 
veller  finds  himself  embarrassed  at 
each  new  demand  be  is  obliged 
to  make.  You  can  put  these  pearls 
and  bracelets  in  your  girdle,  ^^ 
reserve  them  for  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. If  you  do  not  make 
use  of  them,  you  will  keep  them, 
and  return  them  to  me  another 
time  when  we  shall  meet  The 
news  of  your  return  will  beverv 
gratifying  to  me.' 

*  Brother,'   replied  Sse  Yeoufx, 
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<yoa  unite,  in  your  manner  of 
obliging,  all  the  sednctiye  delicacy 
of  a  young  girl  to  the  generosity 
of  a  mature  age.  Are  you  an  unique 
being,  formed  of  the  vapours  of 
rivers  and  mountains?  Having 
met  you  only  by  chance,  what  good 
fortune  was  it  that  inspired  you 
with  such  favourable  dispositions 
towards  me?  At  first  I  was  as 
impatient  to  depart  as  an  un- 
trained horse.  Now  the  excess  of 
your  affection  has  made  me  like  the 
bird  that  flies  round  its  master — 
like  the  imagination  that  attaches 
itself  to  a  beautiful  flower.  You 
intozicate  my  heart,  you  soften  my 
soul.  Bound,  subjugated,  I  can  no 
longer  support  the  idea  of  separat- 
ing myself  from  you.  Hitherto  my 
mind  had  contemplated  only  the 
bonds  of  marriage :  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  ties  of  friendship.' 

*  I  have  been  educated  by  my  de- 
ceased father,'  said  Lo  Mengli.  '  I 
have  led  the  retired  life  of  a  young 
^l;  I  have  never  received  the 
lessons  of  any  master ;  it  has  there- 
fore not  been  possible  for  me  to 
make  friends.  But  in  the  first  mo- 
ment that  I  met  you,  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  you  inspired  me 
with  affection.' 

*  The  force  of  my  feelings  is  even 
stronger  than  yours.' 

'The  thing  which  you  consider 
the  most  difficult  to  reconcile  your- 
self to  is  the  idea  of  our  separation, 
and  what  troubles  me  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  our  meeting  again  hereaflber. 
Who  knows,  when  once  we  shall 
separate,  if  a  time  will  ever  come 
when  I  shall  again  find  myself  in 
your  company.' 

*  What  is  that  you  say  ? '  asked 
Sse  Yeoupe  with  surprise.  '  I  shall 
repair  to  court,  and  make  as  little 
stay  there  as  possible.  On  my  re- 
turn I  shall  pass  this  way,  and 
shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  lady,  your  mother.  We 
shall  then  so  contrive  it  as  to  meet 
again,  and  renew  our  conversation. 
How  should  it  be  possible  that  we 
should  never  see  each  other  again  ?  ' 


Lo  Mengli,  whose  mind  was  pre- 
occupied, remained  for  some  time 
without  answering;  and  Sse  Yeoupe 
continued,  '  You  are  silent,  brother: 
is  it  because  you  think  me  capable 
of  not  coming  back  ?  ' 

'  My  silence  was  not  caused,'  ra- 
plied  Lo  Mengli,  *  by  the  suspicion 
that  you  would  not  come  back; 
what  I  fear  is,  that  when  you  re- 
turn I  myself  shall  have  become 
invisible  like  a  second  Tseuhiu.' 

*  If  you  mean  that  in  some  time 
you  will  no  longer  hkve  any  wish 
to  see  me,  why  then  have  you 
desired  to  see  me  to-day  ? ' 

'  At  present,  being  at  liberty  to 
see  you,  I  have  seen  you,'  replied 
Lo  Mengli.  '  If  at  a  future  time  I 
should  not  see  you,  it  will  be  be- 
cause it  will  be  no  longer  possible 
for  me  ;  and  this  is  what  I  cannot 
be  sure  of  beforehand.' 

*At  the  commencement  of  our 
interview,'  replied  Sse  Yeoupe,  *you 
spoke  to  me  without  fear  or  re- 
serve.' 

*  What  I  said  to  you  at  the  com- 
mencement I  had  a  right  to  say,' 
replied  Lo  Mengli;  'and  that  was 
the  reason  I  spoke  to  you  with- 
out reserve.  Now  I  am  silent 
with  regard  to  what  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  reveal.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  for  so  many  ex- 
planations ? ' 

*I  have  always  heard,'  repHed 
Sse  Yeoupe,  *that  what  was  most 
estimable  in  friendship  wa  s  the 
interchange  of  thoughts ;  but  since 
you  have  thoughts  that  you  cannot 
confide  to  me,  what  becomes  of  this 
interchange  between  us  ?  And  as 
I  have  not  yet  your  confidence, 
and  as  you  confine  your  friendship 
to  malang  me  presents,  I  should 
blush  to  accept  them.  This  would 
be  purchasing  friendship  with  gold. 
I  am  poor,  it  is  true,  and  destitute 
of  everything  necessary  for  my 
journey;  but  this  I  should  not 
consent  to  had  I  a  much  greater 
distance  to  travel.'  He  then  en- 
dewoured  to  make  Lo  Mengli  take 
back  the  necklace  and  bracelets. 
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'  Brother,'  said  Lo  Mengli,  with 
emotion,  'why  do  yoa  znake  me 
such  severe  reproaches  ?  The  very 
first  moment  I  saw  yon  I  wished 
to  confide  something  to  yon  and 
that  was  the  reason  that  I  ques- 
tioned yon  abont  your  jonmey  and 
your  sojonm.  I  now  know  that 
what  I  had  to  say  could  turn  to  no 
usefhl  purpose,  and  would  only 
bring  shieune  upon  a  certain  person, 
and  therefore  I  have  been  silent, 
and  not  because  I  was  unwilling  to 
communicate  my  thoughts  to  yon, 
or  had  any  want  of  confidence  in 
you ;  but  since  you  consider  my 
reserve  a  crime,  I  cannot  any  longer 
refrain  from  speaking,  and  taking 
the  shame  upon  myself.* 

*  What  shame  can  there  arise 
from  a  conversation  between  two 
friends  ?  I  hope  you  are  going  to 
explain  all  this  to  me.' 

Lo  Mengli,  who  seemed  to  be 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  confusion, 
remained  for  some  time  silent.  At 
length,  being  still  further  urged  by 
Sse  Yeoupe,  he  broke  silence,  and 
said,  '  I  have  a  twin  sister,  who  is 
consequently,  like  myself,  sixteen 
years  old.  Her  features  are  like 
mine,  for  she  very  much  resembles 
me.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
study  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Since  our  father  quitted  us  my 
sister  and  I  have  been  to  each 
other,  reciprocally,  as  instructor  and 
friend.  Although  she  cannot  in 
any  way  be  compared  to  the  per- 
fect beauty  whom  you  lately  lauded, 
yet  she  holds  talent  in  such  esteem 
that  she  equally  dreads  to  make  a 
bad  choice.  She  and  I  have  upon 
this  subject  the  same  views.  My 
mother's  bad  health  has  hitherto 
prevented  her  from  seeking  for  a 
husband  for  her  daughter.  I  am 
still  too  young  to  have  many  ac- 
quaintances; besides,  "the  lintel 
of  oar  door  has  fisdlen  down,"  so 
that  no  one  knows  that  she  still 
inhabits  the  interior  apartment, 
waiting  to  be  settled  in  life.  Yes- 
terday   she    saw    you    from    the 


pavilion.  On  beholding  your  de- 
portment, which  announced  a  scho- 
lar endowed  with  the  most  shining 
qualities,  she  could  not  prevent 
herself  £rom  thinking  of  ''  the  fall 
of  the  plums."  I  saw  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind,  and  this  in- 
duced me  to  come  and  meet  j<m, 
with  the  intention  of  acting  as  a  go- 
between.  I  learned  from  you  that 
your  vows  were  fixed  elsewhere ;  I 
saw  the  obstacle  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  your  wishes  ;  and  this  it  was 
that  induced  me  to  remain  silent. 
The  object  which  led  me  to  meet 
you  to-day  appeared  to  me  a  fea- 
sible  one ;  but  should  you  come  hack 
again,  that  object  being  impracti- 
cable, how  could  I  prevent  myself 
from  blushing  internally,  cTec 
though  you  should  be  good  enongb 
to  refrain  from  all  raillery  on  the 
occasion  ?  This  is  what  made  me 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  our  never 
seeing  each  other  again.  Bat  joa 
heaped  such  unjust  reproaches  npos 
me  that  I  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  making  you  acquainted  with 
the  whole  truth.  In  thus  revealing 
to  you  the  secret  sentiments  of  a 
young  girl,  I  feel  the  blood  ascend- 
ing to  my  forehead,  and  that  mr 
face  is  all  on  fire.  If  you  should 
communicate  them  to  others,  yoo 
will  certainly  make  me  die  o^ 
shame.' 

This  disclosure,  full  of  candonTi 
caused  no  less  joy  than  surprise  to 
Sse  Yeoupe.  'Brother,'  he  ex- 
clai^ied,  '  are  you  jesting,  and  ^ 
you  wish  to  mock  me  ?  ' 

'  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  joo,' 
sorrowfully  replied  Lo  Mengli; 
*  how  then  could  I  think  of  jesting 
with  you  ? ' 

•If  it.be  a  reality,'  cried  Sse 
Yeoupe,  'yon  then  wish  to  make 
me  mad  with  joy,  and  to  kill  me 
with  desire.' 

'  A  project  which  has  failed  be- 
yond all  resource  leaves  not  em 
room  for  hope,'  replied  Lo  Mengii: 
'  and  yet  you  speak  of  joy,  brother; 
what  can  be  the  mbjecA  of  it.^ ' 
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'Isolated  as  I  am  iu  the  midst 
of  four  seas,'  said  Sse  Yeoupe,  *  be- 
hold, on  a  sudden,  a  young  beautj, 
resembling  you,  my  dear  brother,  in 
talents  and  appearance,  presents 
herself  in  profile  before  my  eyes, 
and  promises  to  be  mine  for  life. 
Were  I  a  tree  or  a  plant,  I  should 
still  feel  the  soft  influence  of  spring; 
but  being  a  man,  why  should  you 
be  astonished  at  my  joy  ?. ' 

'Brother,'  replied  Lo  Mengli, 
*  you  have  already  found  her  who 
is  destined  to  form  with  you  the 
well-assorted  um'on.  How  could 
you  reject  the  sweet-flavoured 
peach  and  gather  the  sour  plum  ? 
The  sentiments  which  seduced  my 
sister  and  me  are  naught  but  vain 
desires.' 

*  There  is,'  replied  Sse  Yeoupe, 
'a  passage  of  Soungiu  that  says, 
"  there  are  not  in  the  empire  any 
beauties  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
my  village,  and  there  are  none 
equal  to  the  daughter  of  my  neigh- 
bour who  lives  on  the  eastern  side." 
These  words  may  be  applied  to  you 
and  your  sister.  Now  that  chance 
has  offered  me  a  charming  person 
like  her,  if  1  should  neglect  seeking 
her  in  order  to  pay  her  my  most 
earnest  vows,  should  I  not  resemble 
Yekoung,  who  took  a  delight  in 
looking  at  painted  dragons,  but 
who  ran  away  when  he  saw  the 
living  ones  ?  ' 

'  1  am  convinced  that  you  have 
not  an  ungrateful  heart,'  said  Lo 
Mengli;  *  but  if,  sensible  to  the 
merit  of  my  sister,  you  break  faith 
with  her  predecessor,  may  it  not 
happen,  when  you  shall  meet  with 
another  superior  beauty,  that  yon 
will  abandon  my  sister,  in  her  turn, 
as  you  would  a  dog  lying  upon 
BtrawP  If  you  should  think  but 
lightly  of  the  resentment  of  our 
old  friends  and  the  loss  of  their 
favour,  you  are  not  the  man  for 
-whom  my  sister  and  I  have  con- 
ceived so  much  esteem,  and  w^hom 
she  would  wish  to  attach  to  herself 
for  life.' 


After  a  httle  more  conversation, 
Lo  Mengli  unfolded  to  Sse  a  plan 
by  which  all  the  difficulties  of  this 
afiair  might  perhaps  be  fortunately 
disentangled. 

*  Can  I  then  hope  to  win  the  love 
of  both  ladies?^  asks  Sse — *and 
would  your  young  sister  consent  to 
such  an  arrangement  ? '  *  True,  my 
sister  is  very  young,'  said  Lo  Mengli ; 
'  but  she  has  a  prudent  and  reflect- 
ing mind,  and  you  should  not  con- 
sider her  a  child.  The  sincere  love 
inspired  by  a  sage  leads  to  perfec- 
tion. My  sister  herself  said  to  me 
yesterday — The  woman  that  a  man 
marries  with  all  the  usual  cere- 
monies is  the  first  wife ;  she  with 
whom  he  contracts  less  regular  ties 
is  the  second ;  and  there  is  certainly 
something  unusual  in  being  one's 
own  match-maker.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  culpable  in  endea- 
vouring  to  surmount  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  to  become  the 
companion  of  a  virtuous  man.  All 
that  is  to  be  feared  is  that  the 
wise  person  whom  you  seek  may 
not  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment.' 

On  hearing  this,  Sse  Yeoupe 
felt  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 
*  If  the  person  of  whom  you  speak 
were  not  in  fact  full  of  wisdom,' 
said  he,  '1  should  cease  to  desire 
her.  If  she  has  as  much  as  I  be- 
lieve her  to  possess,  what  danger  is 
there  that  so  wise  a  girl  should 
nourish  jealousy  in  her  heart? 
And  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  pro- 
mise me  a  companion  so  congenial 
to  my  wishes,  what  forced  distinc- 
tion do  you  make  between  the  first 
and  second  wife  ?  You  fear  per- 
haps that  when  I  shall  be  made 
more  happy  than  I  deserve  to  be, 
by  the  possession  of  these  two 
charming  girls,  I  shall  not  enter- 
tain for  them  the  same  affection; 
my  sentiments  towards  them  shall 
be  like  the  dazzling  light  of  day.' 

This  declaration  gave  Lo  Mengli 
the  most  lively  pleasure.  '  Brother, 
if  you  can  thus  secure  the  interests 
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of  my  sister,  nothing  more  remains 
than  to  give  yon  a  promise  -without 
further  preliminary.  The  genii  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  are  listening 
to  ns,  and  the  sea  will  be  dried  np 
and  the  rocks  will  cramble  into 
dnst  before  the  promise  shall  be 
forgotten.' 

Then  Sse,  considering  that  the 
marriage  with  Miss  Pe  was  still  an 
affair  floating  in  uncertainty,  pro- 
posed to  stay  where  he  was  and 
pursue  in  due  form  his  courtship 
of  the  lovely  unseen  sister  of  Lo 
Mengli ;  but  the  boy  would  not 
hear  of  this.  *  No,  no,'  said  he ;  'if 
you  broke  off  your  first  engage- 
ment, Miss  Pe  would  have  good 
right  to  complain  ;  and  it  would  be 
sowing  seeds  of  discord  and  un- 
happiness  in  the  future.  Gro  on 
quickly  to  Peking,  and  arrange 
your  marriage  with  Miss  Pe  as 
soon  as  may.  be.  You  have  no  fur- 
ther need  to  solicit  here.  That 
affair  terminated,  the  marriage  with 
my  sister  will  follow  in  course. 
Have  no  dread  of  our  breach  of 
faith.'  And  then  Lo  Mengli  ex- 
horted Sse  to  pursue  his  studies 
and  win  the  fall  reputation  and 
rank  which  his  uncommon  faculties 
made  him  capable  of.  Sse  warmly 
thanked  the  wise  and  friendly 
youth  for  this  advice,  and  calling 
his  servant  to  the  garden  said,  '  We 
are  going  to  set  off  immediately.' 
*  May  your  journey  be  a  happy  one, 
brother  Sse  ! '  said  Lo  Mengli,  and 
as  he  spoke  some  tears  escaped 
from  his  eyes ;  but  he  hastened  to 
wipe  them  away  with  his  sleeve.^ 

At  this  sight,  Sse  Yeoupe  himself 
could  not  restrain  his  tears.  *  You 
and  I,'  he  exclaimed,  '  can  scarcely 
support  the  grief  of  this  separation. 
But  watch  over,  I  pray  you,  for 
the  sake  of  Sse  Yeoupe's  happiness, 
the  gentle  inhabitant  of  the  interior 
apartment,  with  all  the  care  and 
tenderness  imaginable ! ' 

Lo  Mengli  dried  his  tears,  and 
replied  by  a  nod  of  his  head. 

The  two  friends  remained  for  a 


moment  as  if  enchained  near  eacK 
other.  At  length,  impelled  by  ne- 
cessity,  they  let  go  each  other's 
hands,  and  repeated  : 

Harmony  of  sentiment  is  the  foondation  of 

tender  affection, 
And  separation  becomes  an  insnpportal  If- 

eril. 
The  man  of  the  most  manly  character, 

when  put  to  this  proof, 
Cannot  restrain  the  tears  that  betiaj  hU 

emotion. 

Lo  Mengli  re-entered  the  garden, 
and  Sse  Yeoupe  went  out  of  the 
town  by  the  northern  gate. 

After  riding  for  some  hours,  be 
was  approaching  a  place  where 
there  was  a  military  post,  when  be 
suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  cym- 
bals,  which  some  soldiers  were 
playing.  Behind  them  marched 
several  officers,  bearing  blue  stand- 
ards, and  after  these  came  a  number 
of  persons  ranged  in  processional 
order.  Sse  Yeonpe  learned  from 
one  of  these  persons,  whom  be 
questioned,  that  it  was  the  Judge 
of  the  province  returning  from  a 
circuit  he  had  been  making.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  his 
horse  and  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
road  while  the  Judge  passed  by; 
an  instant  after  he  perceived  a 
blue  parasol  and  a  large  sedan 
chair,  escorted  by  some  scores  of 
officers  belonging  to  the  tribunal. 

The  judge  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  his  own  uncle,  to  join  whom 
he  had  set  out,  some  weeks  before, 
from  Kinsing;  but  various  adven- 
tures had,  as  we  have  seen,  hitherto 
prevented  their  meeting.  Old  Judge 
Sse  now  received  his  nephew  with 
the  greatest  joy,  and,  being  child- 
less,  proposed  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son  and  heir;  an  offer  which  tbe 
young  man  accepted  with  all  proper 
acknowledgments.  Judge  Sse  im- 
mediately made  choice  of  a  fortu- 
nate day,  and  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  for  a  great  banquet  at 
which  he  intended  his  nephew 
should  recognise  him  for  a  finther. 
The  names  of  father  and  son  were 
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now  the  only  ones  made  use  of  be- 
tween them.  All  the  magistrates 
&nd  officers  of  the  department  and 
of  the  canton,  as  well  as  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  neighbouring  juris- 
dictions, as  soon  as  thej  heard  that 
the  judge  of  the  province  had  adop- 
ted a  son,  hastened  to  make  him 
their  felicitationB  and  bring  him 
presents.  Amongst  the  number  was 
Coxmsellor  In,  who  came  to  present 
Lis  silken  screen  with  its  four 
paintings.  That  day  the  Judge, 
being  occupied  with  some  business 
in  his  office,  sent  SseYeoupe  into  the 
saloon  to  receive  for  him  the  visits 
of  all  the  magistrates. 

When  Counsellor  li  recoraised  Sse 
Yeoupe  in  the  person  of  tfie  newly- 
adopted  son,  he  was  confounded, 
And  hastily  quitting  his  place,  he 
came  to  make  him  an  obeisance, 
with  profuse  excuses  for  not  having 
treated  him  with  sufficiently  high 
respect  when  lately  a  guest  at  Us 
house — feared  this  was  the  cause 
of  my  lord  Sse's  abrupt  departure — 
implored  pardon,  &c.,  &c.  But  Sse 
reassured  the  Counsellor,  thanking 
him  warmly  for  his  hospitality. 

Among  the  gifts  brought  to  the 
Judge  was  the  silken  screen  of 
Counsellor  Li,  with  its  four  pieces 
of  verse,  of  which  the  elegance  and 
superiority  of  the  style  and  the 
beauty  of  the  writing  appeared  to 
old  Sse  equally  remarkable.  They 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  ordered 
his  officers  to  take  the  screen  into 
Ms  apartment,  and  place  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  naight  have  it 
continually  before  his  eyes.  A  short 
time  after,  Sse  Yeoupe  came  and 
joined  him ;  and  his  uncle,  pointing ' 
to  the  screen,  said,  '  There  are  four 
pieces  of  verse  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty :  there  is  not  a  single  fftult 
in  them ;  I  have  read  them  with 
the  greatest  delight.  It  was  Coun- 
seller  Li  who  sent  them  to  me,  but 
be  is  not  capable  of  producing  such 
poetry ;  I  cannot  imagine  by  whom 
they  could  have  been  composed.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  you  are  an 

TOL.  X. — ^NO.  LIX.      VBW  8EBIS8.  ' 


admirer  of  poetry;  if  so,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  be  insen- 
sible to  the  graceful  style  of  these 
stanzas.' 

*It  was  I,*  replied  Sse  Yeoupe, 
*  who  wrote  these  verses  for  Coun- 
sellor Li.  They  are  rather  clumsy 
and  obscure,  and  do  not  merit  the 
praise  you  give  them,  father.' 

One  may  imagine  the  old  Judge's 
gratification. 

'But  how,'  he  asked,  *did  you 
come  to  write  those  verses  for  the 
CounseUorP' 

Then  Sse  told  his  adopted  &.ther 
some  of  the  adventures  of  his 
journey,  and  in  especial  how  he 
had  heard  of  the  rare  poetic  gifts 
and  extraordinary  beauty  of  Miss 
Pe,  and  was  on  his  way  to  endeavour 
to  gain  Dr.  Gou's  assistance  in  ask- 
ing her  in  marriage. 

'These  are  most  remarkable 
coincidences,'  exclaimed  the  Judge. 
'  Pe  Thaihiouan  was  my  fellow  col- 
legian. Oou  I  know  very  well ;  he 
will  be  an  excellent  intermediary, 
and  J  will  write  to  him.  But  still 
I  see  there  are  difficulties  to  be  got 
over.' 

'What  difficulties?'  asked  Sse 
Yeoupe. 

'  No  matter  how  great  your  talent 
may  be,  you  are  as  yet  only  a  poor 
bachelor ;  and  I  fear  that  Dr.  Gou, 
who  is  a  renowned  scholar,  will 
look  with  disdain  upon  your  humble 
rank.  The  period  of  the  ex- 
aminations is  approaching ;  and  as 
it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  the 
necessary  skill  and  knowledge,  I 
shall  retain  a  place  for  you  at  the 
northern  examination :  you  will  go 
and  seek  honour  and  reputation; 
and  if,  young  as  you  are,  you  should 
obtain  a  distinguished  rank,  that 
will  most  materially  tend  to  the 
accomplishment  of  your  hopes. 
Then  would  be  the  time  to  apply 
to  Gou.' 

Perceiving  that  what  his  uncle 
said  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
advice  given  him  by  Lo  Mengli, 
Sse  Yeoupe  felt  like  a  man  aroused 
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from  a  dream,  and  lie  eagerly 
answered :  *  Father,  it  is  my  duty 
to  follow  your  wise  counsels.' 

Sse  went  accordingly  to  Peking, 
took  a  retired  and  qniet  lodging, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  studies.  He  felt  the  time  pass 
rapidly;  and  before  he  was  well 
aware  of  it  the  period  of  the 
autumnal  examination  arrived.  Sse 
Yeoupe  presented  himself  amongst 
an  immense  number  of  other  per- 
sons. Three  sessions  were  held, 
and  on  the  day  of  proclamation  the 
name  of  Sse  Yeoupe  was  found 
upon  the  list  in  the  second  rank  of 
the  new  licentiates. 

When  the  news  of  this  success 
reached  Chantoung,  Judge  Sse 
felt  the  most  unutterable  joy,  and 
despatched  a  letter  by  express 
to  Sse  Yeoupe,  recommending 
him  strongly  not  to  quit  the  capital, 
but  to  seek  in  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  the  city  for  some  retired 
convent,  where  he  might  pursue  in 
tranquillity  his  studies,  and  prepare 
himself  against  the  spring  for  the 
examination  which  would  entitle 
him  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
permit  him  to  solicit  a  mission  ;  on 
obtaining  which,  he  might  return 
to  the  province  and  offer  the  ac- 
customed sacrifices  to  his  ancestors. 
By  this  means  he  would  avoid  those 
repeated  journeys,  which  would 
otherwise  waste  his  time  and  ex- 
haust his  strength. 

Sse  Yeoupe,  since  his  promotion, 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  return- 
ing  to  the  south.  But  the  com- 
mands of  his  &.ther,  the  desire  to 
see  Dr.  Grou,  who  had  not  yet  come 
back  to  the  court,  and  the  fear  that 
the  degree  of  licentiate  was  not 
sufficient  to  incline  the  Lord  Pe  in 
his  favour,  determined  him  to  pro- 
long his  stay,  and  pass  the  winter 
in  the  capital. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  general  spring  examination. 
Sse  T^upe  again  entered  the  lists, 
and  the  most  complete  success 
crowned  his  literary  efforts.     His 


name,  classed  in  the  very  highest 
rank,  was  found  the  thirteenth  in 
the  list  of  doctors  ;  and  when  the 
examination  took  place  inthepsdaoe 
he  was  the  first  of  the  second 
series.  Sse  Yeoupe  thus  saw  him- 
self marked  out  for  the  high  ap- 
pointments of  literature. 

His  success,  however,  had  excited 
the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  two 
young  men  of  rank,  who  themselves 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  place  at  the 
examinations.  They  set  under- 
hand  influence  at  work  to  alter 
the  decision  of  the  examiners,  bat 
this  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  effect ;  and  as  the  only  way  left 
to  gratify  their  spite,  they  made 
interest  with  the  Minister  of  the 
Household,  and  had  Sse  Yeoupe 
nominated  a  minor  judge  in  the 
department  of  Hangtheou,  an  ap- 
pointment which  sounded  well,  bnt 
was  really  much  below  what  he  had 
a  right  to  expect,  besides  that  it 
removed  him  to  a  distant  locality. 

However,  on  receiving  inteffi. 
gence  of  this,  Sse  Yeoupe,  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  pla^e, 
and  at  liberty  to  quit  the  capital ; 
recollecting,  moreover,  that  as  Kin- 
ling  was  upon  the  road  to  Tchekiang, 
he  could  easily,  as  he  passed,  call 
on  Pe,  and  inake  his  proposal  of 
marriage,  felt  the  most  entire  satis- 
fection,  instead  of  supposing  that 
he  had  any  reason  to  complain.  He 
determined  therefore  to  wait  onlr 
till  Judge  Sse  came  to  court,  and 
then,  a&r  having  seen  him,  to  set 
out  immediately. 

Before  the  Judge's  arrival,  Dr. 
Gou  returned  to  the  capital,  to 
receive  the  Emperor's  orders.  Sse 
Yeoupe  was  enraptured  on  learning 
this  circumstance,  and  hastened  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  leaving  a  card  "mtli 
ids  name  and  the  title  of  his  office. 

Dr.  Gou  was  delighted  to  find  in 
the  new  magistrate  the  handsome 
young  man  who,  last  year,  vmM 
those  admirable  verses  under  the 
blooming  plum-trees.  They  entered 
into  explanations,  and  it  soon  becsmf 
clear  to    Dr.    Gou,    among  other 
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things,  that  Sse  Yeonte  was  lying 
when  he  introduced  himself  as  Sse 
Yeoupe's  elder  brother  in  soliciting 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Privy 
Councillor  Pe ;  and  that  Sse  Yeoupe 
was  making  all  kinds  of  exertions 
to  obtain  an  object  which  he  had 
reused  through  misconception  when 
it  was  freely  offered  to  him — ^namely, 
the  hand  of  Miss  Pe. 

Soon  after  this  Judge  Sse  arriyed 
in  Peking,  and  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  of  the  projected  marriage 
for  his  adopted  son,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  forward  in  every  possible 
way.  Young  Sse  then  set  out  for 
his  country  magistrateship ;  and  on 
his  way  determined  to  ciJl  at  the 
house  of  his  young  friend  Lo  Mengli. 
He  found  it  emp^,  and  all  the  doors 
secured  with  padlocks !  Counsellor 
Li,  who  lived  close  by,  told  Sse 
that  the  lady  of  the  shut-up  house 
(Mrs.  Lo),  with  her  only  daughter 
and  her  Httle  son  of  five  or  six  years 
old,  had  about  fifteen  days  before 
gone  away  to  the  South;  and  in 
farther  talk  it  grew  plain  to  Sse  that 
his  charming  friend  was  no  boy,  but 
that  same  only  daughter.  Full  of 
various  thoughts  he  pursued  his 
journey. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Lo,  her  daughter, 
and  her  little  son  were  staying  on 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  the  old  ftivy 
Councillor  Pe,  Mrs.  Lo's  full  brother. 
He  welcomed  them  right  gladly, 
and  was  still  more  rejoiced  when  he 
found  his  niece  to  be  a  well-educated 
girl,  whose  chief  delight  was  litera- 
ture and  poetry.  It  was  no  more 
than  natural  that  the  two  cousins, 
Pe  Houngiu  and  Lo  Mengli,  the  one 
eighteen,  the  other  seventeen,  both 
amiable  and  sweet-tempered  and 
of  similar  tastes,  should  speedily 
become  intimate  friends ;  their 
mutual  regard  grew  warmer  day  by 
day.  They  often  amused  themselves 
by  writing  poems  on  the  same  sub- 
jects ;  and  though  Miss  Pe's  had  the 
superior  genius,  no  touch  of  jealousy 
interfered  with  their  happiness. 

Pe  was  delighted  with  his  niece ; 


but  anxiety  was  not  absent  from  his 
mind.  He  desired  to  find  for  her  a 
suitable  husband,  and  thought  to 
himself,  *  If  it  has  been  so  difficult 
for  me  to  find  one  son-in-law,  what 
trouble  may  I  not  have  to  discover 
two  P '  He  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  genial  season  of  spring 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  beautifid 
Western  Lake,  Si-Hou,  the  favourite 
resort  of  poets  and  men  of  letters, 
in  the  hope  of  there  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  some  eligible  person. 
So  he  set  out  on  this  trip,  leaving 
his  house  in  the  charge  of  his 
daughter,  sister,  and  niece.  The 
two  young  girls  found  abundant 
pleasure  in  each  other's  society. 
Since  Miss  Pe  had  discovered  in 
her  cousin,  with  a  face  like  the 
flowers,  talent  and  sentiments  pure 
as  snow,  she  conceived  for  this 
young  girl  the  tenderest  affection. 
On  her  part  Miss  Lo,yho  recognised 
in  Miss  Pe  a  poetical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  with  a  character  and 
exterior  superior  to  any  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
felt  for  her  a  most  profound  esteem. 
Every  day  they  mutually  encouraged 
each  other  to  celebrate  the  singu- 
larities of  nature,  and  subject  their 
inspirations  to  the  yoke  of  metre 
and  rhyme.  Under  flowering  ar- 
bours during  a  serene  day,  or  by 
the  light  of  lanterns  during  the  mild 
evenings,  these  two  young  girls 
were  found  together,  as  inseparably 
united  as  the  substance  and  the 
shadow.  There  reigned  in  their 
conversations  the  most  happy  accord, 
and  the  most  perfect  coincidence 
marked  their  manner  of  thinking. 
They  often  regretted  the  inevitable 
separation  that  must  follow  the  mar- 
riage of  either  or  both. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  some- 
how, among  a  thousand  other  topics, 
they  at  last  come  to  speak  of  the 
young  student  Sse  Yeoupe  and  his 
poetxy;  and  after  some  pleasant 
beating  about  the  bush.  Miss  Pe, 
to  her  astonishment,  finds  that 
cousin  MengU  knows  all  about  Sse's 
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verse- writiiiff  by  particular  desire, 
and  his  longine  to  solicit  Miss  Pe's 
hand.  Mengli,  on  her  part,  con- 
fesses to  having  disguised  herself  as 
a  boy,  and  thns  made  friends  with 
Sse. 

These  confidences  redoubled  the 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
cousins. 

Soon  after  this,  Sse  called  at  Pe's 
house,  but,  finding  that  he  was  from 
home,  could  only  proceed  on  his 
journey.  He  took  up  his  office  of 
magistrate,  in  which  he  worked 
hard  and  conscientiously.  Now  the 
governor  of  the  district  had  a  mar- 
riageable daughter  and  soon  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  young  magistrate  as 
a  desirable  husband  for  her.  He 
caused  this  to  be  intimated  to  Sse, 
but  in  vain,  and,  discovering  that  his 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  Miss  Pe,  sent 
an  emissary  (Tchang,  Sse's  old 
acquaintance),  who,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  informed  him  of  the 
death  of  that  young  lady!  Sse's 
grief  was  intense.  His  rejection  of 
the  proposed  alliance  became  only 
more  emphatic.  '  An  extremis  lan- 
guor, a  complete  stupidity,  have 
taken  possession  of  my  whole  being, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  any 
further  proposals  of  marriage :  a 
thousand  obstacles  prevent  me  from 
complying  with  the  orders  of  his 
highness.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  will  take  the  irouble  of  commu- 
nicating to  him  my  refusal.' 

The  Governor  now  did  all  he 
could  to  annoy  the  young  official. 
*  All  this,'  said  Sse  Yeoupe,  *  is 
manifestly  caused  by  my  objection 
to  the  marriage  he  proposed  to  me. 
He  wishes  to  drive  me  to  despair ; 
and  I,  who  am  in  a  subordGbate 
situation  to  him,  have  no  means  of 
making  head  against  him.  Miss 
Pe  is  no  more.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  traces  of  Lo 
Mengli ;  I  am  alone  ;  I  have  neither 
father,  mother,  wife,  nor  any 
other  woman  in  my  house.  I 
set  no  value  upon  riches;  and 
shall  I  remain,  without  any  compen- 


sation, to  lead  the  life  of  a  beast  of 
burden,  merely  through  attachment 
to  this  scarf  of  bla(^  g&nze,  and 
for  the  hollow  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  name  in  the  list  of  persons  in 
place?  Besides,  I  have  in  my 
superior  a  dangerous  adversary.' 
He  therefore  resigned  his  office,  and 
left  the  city  in  which  he  had  filled 
it,  travelling  for  some  distance  with- 
out any  definite  direction  or  plan, 
until  at  last  a  curious  incideit 
befell  him. 

It  chanced  that  he  approached 
a  g^reat  monastery,  before  the  gate 
of  which  was  a  grove  of  pines 
and  thuyas,  which  cast  a  plea- 
sant shade  about  the  place.  Sse 
Yeoupe  sat  himself  down  upon  a 
large  stone,  which  was  diy  and 
clean.  He  had  been  some  time  re- 
posing himself,  when  he^  saw  pass 
by  one  of  the  soothsayers  who  offer 
up  divination  prayers.  On  examin- 
ing this  person,  Sse  Yeoupe  per- 
ceived 

A  square  hat  soaked  with  the  sveat  of  t^ 

wearer's  brain, 
A  water-green  garment^  through  the  bol'^ 

of  which  his  shoulders  were  seen. 
Black  spots  here  and  there  upon  his  ha. 
Two  large  tumours  at  each  side  of  his  ocfi 
A  divining  box  rattling  between  his  fiog<'^• 
A  placard  suspended  without  a  clasp  ir^z 

his  loins ; 
An  exterior,  in  fine,  that  had  nothing  pn* 

possessing. 
But  under  which  were  talents  capable  rf 

driving  the  genii  to  despair. 

Sse  Yeoupe  paid  no  further  attec- 
tion  to  the  soothsayer,  tiU  his  eyes 
were  attracted  by  the  little  placani 
suspended  to  his  loins,  .upon  whicL 
was  written,  in  seven  characten 
Jiermit  of  gratitude;  divine  insfn- 
ment  of  prayer.  At  the  sight  of 
this,  a  thought  instantly  occnnrdto 
him.  *  When  I  was  at  the  ham- 
let of  Keouyoung,  my  intention  wa^ 
to  go  in  search  of  this  hermit.  Sbii' 
I  now  let  slip  the  occasion  tbt 
offers  itself?' 

Sse,  in  brief,  consulted  the  sootL- 
sayer,  who  after  due  ceremonies  toM 
him  he  was  fated  to  obtain  two  wires 
by  one  marriage,  adding, '  The  two 
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ladies  are  in  the  conntry  of  Kinling; 
but  to  find  them  yon  must  cross 
the  river  of  Tsiantang,  and  go  to 
Chanjin,  near  to  the  grotto  of  the 
Emperor  Jn.  It  is  there  that^  by 
continning  yonr  researches,  you  will 
infallibly  meet  them  within  the 
space  of  half  a  month.'  *  Utterly 
incredible ! '  thought  Sse ;  and  so 
pnrsned  his  journey — taking,  how- 
ever, the  route  indicated  by  the 
hermit.  Ho  travelled  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  as  'the  bachelor 
Lieou.' 

At  Chanyin  Sse  found  himself  in 
the  picturesque  region  of  the  Western 
I^ke,  and  to  enjoy  the  scenery  a 
little  went  to  lodge  in  an  old  monas- 
teiy  called  T?ie  Temple  of  the  Em- 
peror Ju,  Who  should  there  be 
under  the  same  roof  but  Privy 
Councillor  Pe,  travelling  under  the 
name  of  '  Hoangfou  ' !  Mutually 
pleased  with  each  other's  appear- 
ance, the  two  travellers  entered  into 
conversation,  first  on  the  scenery, 
from  which  they  gradually  came  to 
literature  and  poetry,  and  each  soon 
discerned  in  his  companion  the 
tokens  of  superior  intellect  and 
culture. 

Sse  inquired  if  the  old  gentleman 
happened  to  know  anything  of 
Privy  Councillor  Pe  ?  *  CerteSnly ; 
a  relation  of  mine,'  and  then  they 
talked  a  little  of  Miss  Pe,  whom  Sse 
still  believed  to  be  dead.  '  Did  you 
know  at  college,  Mr.  Lieou,'  the 
old  man  asked  in  turn,  '  a  student 
named  Sse  Yeoupe  p  ' 

'  Surely  ;  one  of  my  best  friends.' 

*  What  degree  of  talent,  I  pray 
you,  do  you  consider  him  to  have  ?  ' 

*  He  has  not  more  than  I  have,' 
replied  Sse  Yeoupe,  smiling. 

*One  may  judge  favourably  of 
him,  if  he  deserve  to  be  compared 
to  you,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  My 
relation  told  me  that  this  young 
Mr.  Sse  was  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  determined  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter, and  that  all  others  had  disap- 
peared like  benumbed  flies  or 
butterflies  which  the  hurricane 
had  swept  away.      Will  you  now 


say  that    his  judgment  was    not 
sound  P ' 

On  hearing  these  words  Sse 
Yeoupe  felt  a  sensation  of  surprise 
and  joy  that  mingled  with  his  un- 
utterable regret. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  man 
passed  several  days  at  the  convent, 
and  their  liking  for  each  other's 
company  increased  more  and  more. 
A  serious  thought  began  to  take 
possession  of  Pe's  mmd:  *They 
boast  of  Sse  Ycoupe's  talents,'  said 
he  to  himself,  '  but  I  have  not  seen 
his  person.  I  have  now  passed 
several  days  with  Mr.  Lieou.  I 
have  been  able  to  study  profoundly 
his  character ;  he  has  very  eminent 
talents  and  most  varied  acquire- 
ments ;  his  exterior  is  agreeable,  and 
his  countenance  denotes  a  man  of 
distinction.  In  the  two  capitals, 
and  in  all  the  provinces  I  have 
travelled  through,  I  have  passed  in 
review  a  great  many  young  men, 
but  I  never  met  one  who  united  so 
many  qualities  as  Mr.  Lieou ;  and^ 
moreover,  he  is  not  yet  married.  If 
I  let  slip  this  occasion,  he  would  b& 
justified  in  accusing  me  of  unsound- 
ness of  judgment.  There  is  but 
one  difficulty ;  if  I  conclude  only 
the  marriage  of  Houngiu,  my  niece- 
Mengli  will  ask  me  where  she  shall 
be  able  to  find  a  husband  equaUy 
worthy  of  her ;  and  she  and  her- 
mother  will  complain  that  my  affec- 
tion has  been  measured  according 
to  the  degree  of  relationship.  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  I  speak  first  of 
Mengli,  and  leave  to  another  time 
my  search  after  a  husband  for 
Houngiuy  it  will  be  making  a 
sacrifice  of  my  personal  sentiments.. 
Both  cousins  possess  equal  talents 
and  equal  beauty.  Their  charac- 
ters are  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  them  both  in  marriage  to 
young  Lieou,  and  by  this  means  all 
our  affairs  will  be  terminated.  What 
a  happy  event !  This  young  man, 
from  what  I  see,  possesses  talents 
that  will  one  day  conduct  him  to 
the  academical  gardens.     No  one 
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bnt  he  will  snit  me  for  this  mar- 
riage.' He  took  a  fitting  oppor- 
timity  of  unfolding  his  views  to 
the  yonng  man.  '  It  is  tme  that  I 
have  jet  no  establishment,'  said  Sse 
Yeonpe,  'and  yet  I  had  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  two  girls. 
One  of  them  is  like  a  broken  lute : 
she  has  seen  the  nine  fountains. 
The  other  has  changed  her  abode, 
and  I  have  been  able  to  get  no  in- 
formation respecting  her.  As  to 
her  who  is  no  more,  though  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  restore  to  her 
the  soul  she  has  been  deprived  of, 
yet  the  fidelity  I  vowed  to  her 
requires  that  I  should  never  marry 
another.  And  as  to  the  second, 
who  is  living,  if  the  lost  pearl 
should  be  found,  I  fear  that  her 
return  would  prove  an  obstacle  to 
the  generous  offer  you  make  me.' 

But  after  some  mrther  conversa- 
tion Sse  was  persuaded  that  his 
wisest  course  was  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  sage  and 
Mendly  old  Hoangfou. 

Both  were  equally  satisfied  at 
having  concluded  this  engagement. 
They  remained  together  three  or 
four  davs  more,  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  the  country.  Pe  then  was 
the  first  to  express  a  wish  to  de- 
part. *I  am  now  a  long  while 
from  home,*  said  he;  *I  must  re- 
turn to-morrow.  When  shall  you 
think  of  returning,  Mr.  Lieou  ?  ' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  detain  me 
liere,'  replied  Sse  Yeonpe :  '  I  shall 
set  out  soon  after  the  departure  of 
your  lordship.  We  shall  not  be 
separated  more  than  fifteen  days. 
I  shall  go  and  ask  for  you  in  ihe 
village  where  you  live.' 

'  At  the  appointed  time  the  house 
will  be  swept,  and  everything  put 
in  order  to  receive  you,'  said  Pe. 
Thus  finished  their  conversation, 
and  the  next  morning  Pe  took  leave 
and  departed. 

Meanwhile,  at  Peking,  Sse 
Yeonpe's  friends  had  been  at  work 
in  his  favour,  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Household  being  convinced  that 
the  office  of  magistrate  in  a  distant 


province  was  much  below  the  merits 
of  a  doctor  who  had  obtained  first 
place  in  the  examination,  Sse  had 
been  gazetted  by  imperial  decrees 
to  a  post  at  court.  The  hostile 
governor,  on  hearing  of  this,  sent 
messengers  after  Sse  conveying  all 
kinds  of  apologies  and  overtures  of 
reconciliation.  These  found  him 
on  the  lake,  and  made  him  for  the 
first  time  aware  of  his  promotion. 

Soon  after  appears  Tchang  (the 
rascal  who  had  told  him  of  Miss 
Pe's  death),  also  seeking  to  cnny 
favour,  and  afraid  of  punishment 
for  his  lie.  'I  come  to  humbly 
crave  your  lordship's  pardon :  the 
fact  is,  the  lady  is  not  dead.'  *  Not 
dead ! '  cries  Sse,  and  is  too  over- 
joyed  to  be  very  hard  on  the  liar. 

By-and-by,  the  reoollectiou  of 
his  new  engagement  with  old 
Hoangfou  gives  him  some  per- 
plexity. He  resolvesto  write  frankly 
to  him,  still  using  the  name  lieon, 
telling  him  all  the  circuin stances 
and  asking  his  advice. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  yonng 
ladies,  Pe  and  Lo,  had  passed  aU 
their  days  and  evenings,  since  the 
departure  of  Pe,  in  studying  Htera- 
ture  and  writing  verses,  which  was 
their  £9*vourite  amusement.  One 
day,  the  porter  brought  two  letters : 
one  was  from  Dr.  Gon,  and  the 
other  from  Judse  Sse.  When  Pe 
was  at  home,  his  daughter  was  in 
the  habit  of  opening  and  reading 
all  letters ;  she  therefore  unfolded 
the  two  that  had  been  brought  her, 
and  read  them  conjointly  with  Miss 
Lo.  Both  were  formal  introductions 
of  Sse  Yeoupe  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Miss  Pe.  An  interesting 
conversation  between  the  two  &ir 
cousins  followed  the  reading  of  the 
letters.  They  declared  they  would 
never  consent  to  be  separated.  'My 
uncle  could  never  afflict  us,'  ex* 
claimed  Lo  MenRU,  'by  choosiiig 
one  husband  for  his  daughter  and 
another  for  his  nieoe ! ' 

'  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy, 
sister,'  replied  Miss  Pe.  *If  wj 
difficulty  should  ocoor,  it  belongs 
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to  me  to  declare  the  tmth.  Should 
your  marriage  not  be  concluded,  I 
shall  remain  faithful  to  my  engage- 
ments with  joxij  and  I  shall  not 
many  either.* 

Pe,  haying  retamed  home  from 
the  lake,  lost  no  time  in  telling  the 
ladies  of  the  admirable  young  man 
Lieou,  and  his  many  perfections, 
and  how  he  had  fixed  on  him  as 
a  suitable  husband  for  both  his 
daughter  and  his  niece,  who  could 
never,  he  knew,  be  happy  if  sepa- 
rated. 

On  hearing  these  words  the  two 
cousins  remained  stupified,  looking 
at  each  other  without  being  able  to 
utter  a  word,  'Brother,*  replied 
Mrs.  Lo,  'your  idea  has  been  an 
excellent  one.  I  had  in  fact  myself 
thought  that  Mengli  was  too  young 
to  preside  at  the  gathering  of  the 
marsile  and  the  nuptial  alisma ;  but 
now  that  she  will  have  my  niece  for 
a  companion  and  support,  my  mind 
is  perfectly  tranquil ;  besides,  since 
this  young  lieou  has  so  much  merit 
and  so  many  accomplishments,  the 
happiness  of  her  life  is  assured. 
Your  brother-in-law  inhabits  the 
land  of  the  nine  fountains,  and  like 
him  I  may  now  close  my  eyes.*  Pe 
was  equally  full  of  satisfaction ;  but 
the  two  young  ladies  felt  in  their 
hearts  the  most  unutterable  trouble. 
They  dared  not,  however,  open  their 
Hps,  or  make  the  least  allusion  to 
Sse  Yeoupe.  At  length  Miss  Pe 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  waiting- 
maid  ;  Yansou  understood  the  look, 
and  immediately  brought  to  Pe  the 
two  letters  of  the  Judge  and  Dr. 
Gou. 

'  If  I  had  known  in  time  !  *  says 
Pe ;  '  but  now  it  is  too  late.  I  have 
myself  made  the  engagement  with 
young  Lieou. 

The  family  conversed  together 
for  some  time.  After  all  had  re- 
tired, Lo  Mengli  glided  to  her 
cousin's  room :  *  0  my  dear,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  * 

'Sad — insupportable  !*  sighs  Miss 
Pe. 

*  Sister,'  replied  Miss  Lo,  '  what- 


ever attachment  you  and  youn^  Sse 
may  have  for  each  other,  it  is  at 
best  only  a  secret  inclination ;  you 
have  never  seen  each  other,  even 
in  profile.  The  eng^ement  with 
Lieou  as  far  as  it  concerns  you  may 
be  fulfilled ;  but  I,  who,  when  con- 
versing with  him,  placed  my  hands 
in  his,  who,  seated  by  his  side, 
touched  his  shoulder  with  mine, 
who  have  given  him  assurances, 
and  pronounced  oaths,  which  I  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  —  that  I, 
who  have  done  all  this,  should  bo 
thus  hastily  consecrated  to  another 
man,  is  absolutely  impossible.' 

'  Though  I  have  never  been  in 
the  presence  of  young  Sse,'  replied 
Miss  Pe,  'the  engagement  of  the 
heart  does  not  the  less  exist;  be- 
sides, he  had  performed  the  con- 
dition of  writing  the  verses  upon 
the  vernal  willows.  The  pieces  of 
poetry  which  I  asked  him  to  com- 
pose upon  the  departure  of  the 
crane  and  the  arrival  of  the  swallow 
had  a  meaning  and  a  motive;  I 
cannot  look  upon  him  with  indiffer- 
ence.' 

The  affair  became  the  constant 
subject  of  their  deliberations  at  all 
hours  and  at  all  moments. 

A  few  days  after.  Dr.  Gou  came 
to  see  his  brother-in-law  Pe.  Talk- 
ing over  the  marriage  plans,  a  new 
qomic  misunderstanding  arises  from 
Pe's  warm  praises  of  young  Lieou 
being  opposed  by  Dr.  Gou's  equally 
strong  commendations  of  young  Sse, 
each  being  at  the  same  time  willing 
to  disparage  as  far  as  possible  the 
supposed  rival  candidate,  while  all 
the  time  they  are  speaking  of  the 
same  person. 

Some  other  ingenious  complica- 
tions follow,  but  they  are,  evidently 
enough,  of  the  nature  of  decora- 
tive flouiishes ;  the  dmouenient  ap- 
proaches, and  the  last  chapter  is 
headed,  'General  Satisfaction.'  Lieou 
and  Hoangfou  meet,  and  confess 
their  real  names  to  be  Sse  Yeoupe 
and  Pe  respectively,  on  which  fol- 
lows much  laughter.  The  young 
ladies  become  acquainted  in  due 
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course  with  the  happy  tarn  of 
affairs. 

Aftier  the  ceremonj  of  the  nuptial 
presents,  the  Judge  chose  another 
daj,  and  one  of  the  most  fortunate, 
to  celebrate  the  marriage.  Sse 
Yeoupe'  was  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  His  very  recent  admission 
amongst  the  body  of  academicians, 
his  graceful  appearance,  his  well- 
known  talents,  raised  him  above  all 
other  men.  Every  one  repeated  his 
praises  and  showed  him  marks  of 
affection.  Miss  Pe  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  Miss  Lo  seventeen. 
Kenown  had  already  spread  far  and 
wide  the  talents,  the  virtues,  and 
the  graces  of  these  two  charming 
girls. 

When  the  day  of  the  wedding 
arrived,  Judge  Sse  had  prepara- 
tions made  for  a  grand  banquet 
of  ceremony.  Two  large  bamboo 
chairs  with  embroidered  ornaments 
had  been  constructed  for  the  brides, 
and  painted  lanterns  were  placed 
all  along  the  road.  Drums  and 
musical  instruments  resounded 
without  interruption.  Sse  Yeoupe, 
mounted  upon  a  superb  horse, 
which  proudly  threw  up  his  head, 
appeared  with  a  black  gauze  cap 
upon  his  head,  buskins  of  the 
same  colour  upon  his  feet,  and 
around  his  neck  a  large  purple 
scarf.  The  officers  of  the  grand  aca- 
demical college  and  of  the  chamber 
of  inspectors-general   accompanied 


him,  ranged  in  a  double  file. 
the  whole  of  the  way  fireworks  were 
played  off,  the  sound  of  which  re- 
echoed to  the  sky. 

Sse  fulfilled  his  official  duties  ad- 
mirably, and  at  home  his  recreation 
was  to  compose  in  verse  or  prose 
along  with  his  two  wives.  He  was 
after  some  time  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Department  of 
Literary  Affairs. 

The  lord  Pe  found  in  Judge  Sse 
a  companion  to  his  taste ;  besides, 
he  saw  continually  Sse  Yeoupe  and 
his  two  wives ;  he  therefore  could 
know  nothing  of  the  ennui  of  soli- 
tude. In  course  of  time  young  Mrs. 
Pe  brought  into  the  world  two  sons, 
and  Mrs.  Lo  gave  birth  to  one ;  and 
as  about  this  time  Yinglang  died, 
Sse  Yeoupe  offered  Pe  his  second 
son  to  replace  him.  These  three 
young  boys  became  in  their  torn 
distinguished  scholars  at  the  ex- 
aminations. 

Whatever  crosses  Sse  Yeonpe 
might  have  suffered  on  account  of 
his  double  marriage,  the  manner  in 
which  the  matter  terminated  had 
well  recompensed  them.  He  en- 
joyed during  thirty  or  forty  years, 
with  his  two  wives,  all  the  hap- 
piness that  love  can  afford. 

Is  not  this  narrative  worthy  of 
figuring  amongst  the  beautifol  his- 
tories which  have  come  down  to  ns 
from  antiquity? 
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LEGISLATION   ON   BETTING, 
PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


THE  newspapers  have  made  us 
&miliar  with  the  recent  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  for  the  snp- 
pression  of  readj-monej  betting 
honses,  and  the  patting  down  of  a 
particular  mode  of  speculation  on 
horse  races.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  in  a  more  or  less  violent 
way  during  the  last  five  years, 
within  which  period  two  bills  were 
introduced  into  Parliament,  one  by 
Lord  Morley,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes.  The  sauguine 
hopes,  however,  which  some  mem- 
bers entertained  of  putting  a  stop 
to  betting  on  horse-racing,  or  at 
any  rate  of  so  crippling  the  ready- 
money  bettine  business  as  to  render 
it  unprofitable,  and  consequently 
not  worth  following  on  the  part  of 
its  agents,  are  in  all  probability  not 
destined  to  be  realised. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  we 
may  drive  a  coach  and  six  horses 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
notwithstanding  the  careful  wording 
of  the  statute  recently  passed  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  George  Anderson, 
one  of  the  members  for  Glasgow, 
it  is  already,  although  it  has  only 
been  in  operation  since  the  31st  of 
July,  sharing  the  not  uncommon 
fate  of  personal  and  sumptuary 
legislation — it  is  being  daily  evaded 
at  home  and  ignored  abroad.  No 
sooner  wero  the  betting  agents 
closed  up  in  Scotland  tibau  they 
began  business  at  Boulogne,  which, 
80  far  as  London  and  England 
generally  are  concerned,  is  nearer 
and  readier  of  access  than  either 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow ;  and  as 
most  of  the  betting  business  which 
was  transacted  by  letter  in  Scotland 
emanated  from  London  or  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  England,  the 
betting  man  and  his  agent  are  able 
to  communicate  as  promptly  with 
Gach  other  as  ever  they  were.  Larg^ 
commissions    to    back    horses    for 


particular  races  have  been  fulfilled 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  the  Act 
had  not  been  passed.  For  the 
Ebor  handicap  three  or  four  horses 
were  backed  to  win  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  For  the  Cesarewitch  handi- 
cap lately  decided  twenty  or  thirty 
different  horses  might  each  have 
been  backed  to  win  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  whilst  the  wagering  over  the 
Cambridgeshire,  as  we  go  to  press, 
is  still  more  extensive.  Small  bettors, 
too,  know  very  well  where  to  procure 
accommodation.  Those  in  the  secret 
say  that  it  is  as  easy  to  make  a  bet 
in  London  now  as  ever  it  was,  so 
many  small  clubs  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  last  ^re  years  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  to 
bet.  As  the  well-known  Forbes 
McKenzie  Act  drove  whisky-drink- 
ing in  Scotland  into  unlicensed 
places,  to  be  indulged  in  at  hours 
which  were  not  canonical,  so  *  Mr. 
Anderson's  measure  for  the  putting 
down  of  small  bettors,'  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  has  driven  the  disease 
inwards.  Shop-boys  and  mechanics, 
whether  with  their  masters'  cash, 
as  used  to  be  asserted,  or  their  own, 
bet  as  much  as  ever  they  did,  their 
transactions,  if  they  deal  with  an 
agent,  being  effected  in  secrecy. 
When  that  class  of  bettors  cannot 
readily  find  an  agent  then  they  bet 
one  with  another;  or  some  shop- 
fellow,  who  is,  perhaps,  a  member 
of  a  small  club,  holds  a  bank  against 
all  comers — ^makes  a  book  in  fact. 
As  for  the  gentlemen  bettors,  they 
have  not  been  interfered  with, 
except,  as  will  shortly  be  shown, 
indirectly.  Tattersall's  is  as  busy 
as  ever,  and  the  Victoria  Club 
perhaps  busier. 

Mr.  Anderson's  bill  only  professed 
to  strike  a  blow  against  ready- 
money  bettors,  and  was  meant  to 
extirpate    those    betting    refugees 
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from  London  who  had  become  es- 
tablished in  Scotland,  and  who  laid 
'the  odds'  to  all  who  sent  them 
cash.  The  operations  of  the '  swells ' 
who  bet  on  credit,  who  deal  with 
the  leviathans  of  the  ring  only,  or 
who  speculate  with  each  other,  are 
not  at  present  interfered  with,  and 
thej  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  bet 
as  much  as  ever  they  please.  Mr. 
Anderson,  althongh  he  carried  his 
bill,  has  ftdled  to  convince  anyone 
that  it  is  moral  to  bet  on  credit  and 
immoral  to  bet  for  cash.  The  bill, 
if  viewed  logically,  is  quite  unworthy 
of  the  British  Legislature,  and  is  in 
fact  a  sham  so  far  as  its  power  of 
doing  good  is  concerned.  The  Act 
illustrates  thoroughly  an  old  re- 
mark, '  that  in  the  captain  's  but  a 
choleric  word,  which  in  the  soldier 
is  flat  blasphemy.'  A  gentleman,  or 
even  a  wealthy  tradesman,  if  he 
have  the  entree  of  a  club,  may  bet 
— many  do-— till  he  becomes  a 
ruined  man,  but  a  person  without 
access  to  a  club  cannot  now  bet  at 
all.  Such  at  least  ov^ght  to  he  the 
result  of  the  statute  lately  passed. 
The  Act  offers  no  condemnation  of 
betting,  it  says  nothing  about  the 
immorality  of  the  practice,  it 
simply  draws  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  betting  on  credit  and  bet- 
ting by  means  of  ready-money  pay- 
ments. Nominally,  the  Act  was 
passed  to  render  what  was  illegal 
in  England  illegal  in  Scotland.  The 
betting  commission  agencies  of 
London  had  been  suppressed,  and 
it  became  manifestly  illogical  that 
what  could  not  be  permitted  in  the 
great  metropolis  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  and  flourish  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  The  nominal  purpose* 
of  the  Act  has  doubtless  been  ac- 
complished so  far  as  appearances  go ; 
but  if  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  bill  was  to  put  a  stop  to  betting 
or  seriously  to  cripple  horse-racing, 
then  they  have  fsoled.  That  the 
Act  is  not  likely  to  effect  the  object 
it  was  designed  to  serve — and  that 
much  may  already  be  prophesied — 


is  little  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  won- 
der is  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  experience,  he  having 
been  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
notorious  Emma  Mine  Company, 
should  ever  have  expected  that  it 
would.  Gentlemen  who  are,  or 
who  have  been,  connected  with 
mining  adventures  ought  to  be 
tolerably  well  able  to  gauge  th&t 
mania  for  speculation  of  all  kinds 
which  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  period,  and  to  know  that  no 
mere  Act  of  Parliament^  howerer 
stringent,  can  put  down  betting, 
whether  in  the  paddock  of  the  rsce- 
course  or  on  the  floor  of  a  stock 
exchange. 

The  outcry  against '  ready-money' 
betting,  as  the  depositing  of  tk 
bettor's  stake  in  the  hands  of  u 
agent  is  called,  has  certainly  been 
loud  enough,  if  it  has  not  been 
logical.  It  will  ultimately  be  fonnd, 
however,  when  legislators  haie 
time  to  think  the  subject  over  % 
little  more  than  they  have  yet  done, 
that  ready-money  betting  is  &r 
more  harmless  than  betting  on 
credit.  The  theory  of  betting  as 
interpreted  in  the  one-sided  discus- 
sion of  the  House  of  Cemmons  (for 
no  member  of  Parliament  had  the 
courage  to  say  a  word  against  the 
bill)  is,  that  one  man  may  bet  irith 
another,  but  that  a  bookmaker  who 
lays  the  odds  to  all  and  sundry  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  blackgnard ; 
it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  held  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  speaking 
figuratively,  that  the  receiver  is 
worse  than  the  thief,  although  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  there  were  no 
betting  men  there  would  be  no  book- 
makers. It  may  savour  of  simplicitf 
on  our  part,  but  we  have  alwayi 
held  this  opinion — ^that  if  two 
persons  make  a  bet,  the  one  is  ynsx 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  otlier. 
Why  should  not  the  man  who 
lays  the  odds  be  considered  u 
respectable,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
man  who  taJces  the  odds?  i^ 
man  is  actuated  in  betting  by  ii^ 
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same  influence — a  desire  to  win 
money  from  the  other.  Is  it  moral 
to  bet  on  credit  and  immoral  to 
bet  for  ready  money  ?  Will  some  one 
define  what  makes  the  difference  in 
the  two  ways  of  transacting  busi- 
ness ? 

Had  ready-money  betting  been 
the  rule  of  the  turf  some  twelve 
years  ago,   the  honour  of  several 
noble   families  would    never   have 
been  in  peril.     When  a  man,  espe- 
cially a    nobleman,  bets  on  honour 
— that  is,  to  speak  plainly,  on  credit, 
it  is  imperative,  if  he  loses,   and 
wishes  to  sustain  his  good  name, 
that  he  should  pay  what  he  is  due 
on  the  Monday  after  the  race.     To 
save  his  honour,  and  in  order  not 
to  be  known  as  a  defaulter,  he  will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  be  prompt  in 
settling — ^he  will  pawn  his  wife's 
diamonds,  sell  off  his  stud  of  horses, 
mortgage  his  lands.     But  were  it 
the  rule  to  deposit  the  stakes  before 
the  race,  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
he  would  he  led  to  perform  any  of 
these  actions.     It  is  the  hope  of 
'  better  luck  next  time '  that  lures 
on  the   credit-bettor  after  a  loss ; 
had  he  to  write  a  cheque  at  the 
time  of  making  each  bet — ^which  is 
probably  months  before  the  event 
on  which  he  bets  falls  to  be  deter- 
mined — he  would  bo  apt  to  think 
twice  before  doing  so.     It  is  betting 
on  credit  that  draws  men  into  a  long 
series    of    transactions   on    future 
events.      If-  a  man  loses  heavily, 
say  on  the  race  for  the  two  thou- 
sand  guineas,  and  his  horse  does 
not  win,  he  must  pay  or  become  a 
defaulter.     If  he  cannot  pay,  then 
he  foregoes  all  interest  in  future 
events,   on   which    he   may  stand 
well,  and  which   might   come  off 
in  his  favour.     If  a  defaulter,  all 
bets  that  any  person  may  have  with 
him  are    'off,'  and  he  may  have 
heavily  backed  some  horse  for  the 
coming  Derby  which  might  win  the 
race,  and  by  doin^  so  put  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  his  credit!     Men 
who  bet  largely  on  credit  sometimes 
find  themselves  in  such  a  position. 


When  there  is  betting  for  ready 
money  only,  there  will  then  be  a 
chance  that  men  will  become  tem- 
perate in  their  speculations,  and 
bet  within  their  means.  A  time 
when  there  will  bo  no  betting  we  do 
not  believe  in.  As  for  the  assumption 
that  shop-boys  steal  occasional  half- 
crowns  for  the  purpose  of  betting, 
it  is  unworthy  of  much  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  &mous  old  remedy 
for  such  petiy  larceny.  A  hungry 
person  who  takes  a  loaf  of  bz^ad 
deserves  our  commiseration*  Any 
one,  on  the  contrary,  who  robs 
his  master  or  cheata  his  creditors 
that  he  may  '  back  the  fiekvourite  ' 
for  the  Derby  or  a  '  good  outsider ' 
for  the  Oaks,  deserves  no  mercy 
except  such  as  lies  in  the  taste  of 
the  cat. 

As  to  gentlemen  betting  only 
with  each  other,  which  seems  to  be 
the  desire  of  certain  turf  purists,  it 
is  very  fine  in  theory,  but  often 
rather  otherwise  in  practice.  There 
are  no  worse  doings  on  the  turf  than 
those  of  some  gentlemen  with  each 
other.  Before  Phoaphonu  won  his 
Derby  he  was  reputed  to  have 
broken  down,  and  had  not  been  out 
of  his  stable  for  four  da3rs.  A 
'  gentleman,'  knowing  this,  and 
thinking  the  horse  could  not 
possibly  win,  laid  many  thousand 
pounds  against  the  animal.  The 
next  day  he  shot  himself.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  waited  till  the  running 
of  the  Oaks,  he  would  have  been 
safe,  as  he  had  backed  the  winner 
of  that  race  for  a  large  stake.  This 
is  an  instance  of  how  gentlemen  bet. 
What  kind  of  conduct  would  it  be 
to  have  a  horse  fit  to  win  the  Derby 
and  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from 
friends,  and  from  the  public,  nay 
perhaps  have  it  bruited  abroad  that 
the  horse  had  broken  down,  in  order 
that  the  owner  might  mulct  them  of 
thousands  of  pounds  P  Such  things 
are,  it  is  asserted,  not  unknown 
on  the  turf  and  among—'  gentle-" 
men!' 

The  theory  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  professional  betting  men,  and 
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that  gentlemen  should  freely  bet  one 
with  another — ^that  is,  plainly  put, 
that  gentlemen  should  do  their  best 
to  ruin  each  other — is  altogether  ir- 
rational. It  wonld  be  &r  better  that 
betting  were  made  a  legal  commer- 
cial business  than  that  one  gentle- 
man should  train  his  horse  in  a 
churchyard  to  win  a  Derby,  so  that 
he  might  hoodwink  and  win  from 
other  gentlemen  the  matter  of  a  hun- 
dred tiiousand  pounds.  It  is  only 
the  owner  and  trainer  who  need 
know  the  capability  of  a  racehorse 
to  win  a  certain  race,  and  it  is  not 
honest,  to  put  the  matter  in  its 
simplest  form,  when  a  gentleman, 
knowing  he  has  a  Derby  winner  in 
his  possession,  bets  with  another 
gentleman,  the  subject  of  the  bet 
being  his  own  horse. 

There  are  a  few,  they  are  very 
few,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who, 
haying  a  stud,  do  not  bet,  but 
race  their  horses  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  sport.  They  do  not 
'sell'  their  friends,  although  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  these  gentlemen 
do  not  race  entirely  without  hope  of 
reward;  the  money  yalue  of  the 
Derby,  Oaks,  St.  Leger,  and  Cesare- 
witch  is  yery  considerable,  ranging 
from  two  to  perhaps  six  thousand 
pounds.  M.  Lefeyre,  who  neyer 
bets,  must  haye  taken  something 
like  20,oooZ.  in  stakes  duriog  the 
racing  season  of  1873. 

There  are  moreoyer  some  gentle- 
men who  are  reputed  not  to  bet,  but 
who  in  reality  bet  largely;  they  make 
a  trade,  an  abject  trade,  of  racing,  and 
haye  agents  who  back  or  lay  against 
their  horses  just  as  best  suits  the 
state  of  their  bank  account.  The 
bookmaker,  the  man  who  bets  with  all 
comers,  may  or  may  not  know  which 
horses  in  a  forthcoming  race  are  hors 
de  combat,  or  which  haye,  in  com- 
parison with  others,  the  worst  or  the 
best  chances  of  winning  the  race ; 
that  is  nothing  to  him  if  he  makes 
a  &ir  and  square  book.  The  book- 
maker lays  the  market  odds  against 
all  the  horses  in  the  Derby  or  the 


Cambridgeshire  to  those  who  apply 
to  him  on  the  condition  of  &eir 
depositing  their  stake.  This  is  bj 
far  the  best  way  of  betting.  The 
bookmaker  lays  the  odds  againsl 
all  the  horses  which  are  entez^  for 
any  given  event  as  they  successively 
'  come  '  in  the  betting,  and  he  has 
only  to  pay  over  that  one  which 
wins,  or,  if  he  also  makes  what  is 
called  a  '  place '  book,  he  has  to  pay 
as  well  for  the  two  horses  whicli 
are  second  and  third;  but  in  the 
case  of  places,  or  the  contingency 
of  a  horse  being  first,  second,  and 
third,  he  only  gives  one-fourth  of 
the  odds  stated  for  a  win ;  and  so, 
if  the  bookmaker  has  laid  to  lose 
five  thousand  pounds  against  the 
chance  of  one  particular  horse  win- 
ning a  certain  great  race,  he  will 
have  the  money  that  has  been 
received  against  the  cbanoes  of  all 
the  other  horses  which  take  a  part 
in  that  race  with  which  to  pay  his 
bets.  He  has,  besides,  this  chance- 
that  some  'rank  outsider,'  as  such  a 
horse  is  called^  which  he  has  not 
betted  against,  may  win,  and  in  that 
case  he  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  pay,  while  all  the  money  for 
which  the  other  horses  in  the  nee 
have  been  backed  is  of  course  in  his 
pocket:  this  is  called,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  turf,  'skinning  the 
lamb.'  There  are,  so  far  as  mone? 
is  concerned,  a  large  number  of 
honourable  bookmakers  now  on  the 
turf,  men  who  receive  and  pay  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  weekly, 
without  bill,  or  bond,  or  any  signed 
paper  whatever. 

A  number  of  the  gentlemen  who 
bet  largely  make  actual  books  them- 
selves ;  either  a  backing  book,  as 
they  caU  it,  or  a  mixed  book.  We 
have  heard  of  a  much-thooght-of 
lawgiver  who  makes  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  living  by  the  backing 
of  horses.  His  modus  operandi^ 
to  back  one  or  two  good  horses  at 
the  long  odds  and  then  hedge  his 
bets.  For  instance,  he  will  beck  a 
horse  for  the  Cesarewitch   before 
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even  the  entries  for  that  important 
handicap  are  made  pnblic,  knowing 
from  a  friend  that  the  horse  he 
backs  is  snre  to  be  entered ;  he  will 
(this  is  merely  an  illnstrative  state- 
ment, and  most  be  so  accepted)  take 
a  thousand  to  ten  (in  pounds),  say 
five  times;  that  is,  he  takes  the 
odds  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  to 
one.  The  horse  being  entered  for 
the  race  speedily  sees  half  that  price, 
the  odds  given  by  the  bookmakers 
being  reduced  to  50  to  i,  where- 
upon the  gentleman  proceeds  to 
'lay  off'  his  bet;  that  is,  he  him- 
self lays  the  odds  to  his  friends  at 
the  rate  of  50  to  i,  which  places 
him,  as  it  is  called,  'on  velvet,' 
as  he  stands  to  win  fifty  pounds  to 
nothing  out  of  every  hundred  he 
has  accepted.  In  other  words,  if 
the  horse  which  he  has  backed  wins 
the  Cesarewitch  he  would  pocket 
2,5ooZ.,  and  if  it  lost  he  would  have 
nothing  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pockefc, 
as  the  money  he  received  from  his 
friends  to  whom  he  had  yielded  up 
a  portion  of  his  bet  would  pay  aU 
he  was  due.  But  that  is  not  enough ; 
he  is  determined  to  win,  whether 
the  horse  he  has  backed  wins  or 
loses  the  race,  and  he  does  so  by 
laying  off  another  1,500^.  as  the 
odds  against  the  horse  begin  still 
farther  to  lessen,  at  20,  10,  or, 
if  the  animal  becomes  a  strong 
favourite,  at  probably  5  to  i ;  that 
is  to  say,  what  he  has  bought  for 
one  pound  he  may  sell  for  twenty, 
or  fidfteen,  or  ten,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  if,  as  may  be  the  case,  he 
has  backed  half-a-dozen  horses  on 
similar  terms,  he  puts  money  in  his 
purse.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
remark  that  this  class  of  bettors 
occasionally  bum  their  fingers  by 
being  precipitate,  or  by  acting  upon 
erroneous  information.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  they  obtain  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success.  Bettors 
of  this  kind  are  anxious  to  see  the 
ready-money  bookmaker  put  out  of 
the  business;  it  would  aid  their 
plana  very  much  if  he  were. 


Although  horse-racing  is  not  any 
longer  the  exclusive  sport  of  the  ex- 
alted, but  is  largely  participated  in 
by  many  vulgar  and  very  question- 
able persons,  it  flourishes  ex- 
ceedingly, as  the  present  season  can 
bear  witness.  Very  large  sums  of 
money  have  this  year  been  paid 
for  yearling  horses  having  fJBtshion- 
able  blood  in  their  veins,  and  with 
good  looks  to  recommend  them.  The 
clerks  of  courses  and  the  acting 
committees  of  certain  race-meetings 
have  also  givenproof of  the  prosperity 
of  the  sport,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
added  largely  to  the  sums  paid 
away  in  stakes.  When  a  thousand 
or  even  five  hundred  pounds  are 
added  to  the  stakes  of  a  particular 
race,  it  certainly  goes  far  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  falling-off  in  the 
love  of  the  sport.  Bat  large  as  the 
stakes  may  be  for  any  given  race, 
it  would  not  pay  a  man  to  keep 
even  a  very  moderate  stud  of  horses 
if  he  could  not  win  more  money 
over  a  race  than  the  stakes 
amounted  to.  To  do  this  he  must 
bet,  and  he  must  bet  heavily,  so  that 
by  an  occasional  gigantic  winning 
he  may  recoup  his  training  expenses. 
The  cost  of  keeping  an  average 
race-horse,  paying  the  entry  money 
for  the  various  races  for  which  he 
may  nominate  it,  interest  on  cost, 
travelling  charges,  jockeys'  fees  &c., 
cannot  be  less  than  250Z.  per  annum. 
If,  therefore,  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man becomes  so  enamoured  of  the 
sport  of  horse-racing  as  to  acquire, 
as  some  do,  a  stud  of  fifty  horses, 
the  cost  must  be  very  considerable 
indeed,  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Some  few  gentle- 
men who  own  race-horses,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  do  not  bet,  but 
are  contented  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  keep  of  their  horses 
and  what  they  may  earn  in  stakes. 

As  there  are  numerous  large  studs 
always  in  competition  one  against 
the  others,  the  average  earnings  of  a 
race-horse  proprietor  will  probably 
not  represent  a  fifth  part  of  his  ex- 
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The  difference  that  occurs 
is  in  the  case  of  most  proprietors  of 
race-horses  made  bjnp  betting.  This 
is  carefully  gone  about.  An  owner  of 
a  particular  horse  gets  him  favour- 
ably weighted  in  some  important 
handicap,  so  that  the  animars  win- 
ning the  race  is,  accident  excepted, 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  certaonty, 
he  bete  largely  on  the  result,  and 
in  the  end  wins  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds — a  sum  which  will 
aid  him  in  his  expenditure  for  the 
next  year  or  two.    Another  way  of 
bringing  off  a  coup  on  the  turf  may 
be   stated.      One  or  two  friendly 
race-horse  owners  will  join  together 
and  agree,  after  trying  their  horses 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  bdst,  to 
back  one  animal  in  common  for  a 
large    stake.     In    doing   so,    they 
have  a  favourable  chance  of  proving 
successful,  as  the  probability  is  that 
the  animal  selected  is  the  best  horse 
in  the  race  at  the  weight  fixed  by 
the  handicapper.     Not  aiming  to 
dissect  at  present '  the  frauds  and 
chicaneries  of  the  turf,'  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  how  horses   are 
raced  to  deceive  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  apportion  the  weights  in  the 
great  handicaps.     Even  gentlemen, 
it  is  sometimes  asserted,   are  not 
above  running  their  horses  upon 
occasion  not  to  win,    so  that  the 
weights  they  shall  have  to  carry  in 
future  events  may  be  all  the  lighter. 
What  we  wish  to  illustrate  by 
making  the  above  observations  is 
obvious.    Let  us  ask  the  question — 
how  are  the  large  sums  which  are 
won  on  the  great  handicaps  obtained? 
Who  finds  the  money  to  pay  the 
winners  of  the  large  bets  ?     The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.     It  is  the 
small  bettors  who  find  the  money  for 
the  large  ones  —  it  is  the  small 
bookmakers  who  find  the  money  for 
their  bigger  brethren,   who    come 
into  immediate  contact  with    the 
persons  who  make  the  big  bets.  It  is 
the  ready-money  bettors,  who  know 
little,  and  content  themselves  with 
backing  their  own  fancies  for  half  a 


sovereign  or  a  pound,  who  provide  a 
large  percentage  of  the  money  which 
keeps  up  the  prosperity  of  the  tail 
If  ready-money  or  small-cash  hettiiig 
could  be  effectually  stopped  or 
greatly  crippled,  it  would  speedily 
begin  to  affect '  the  sport  of  kings/ 
because,  in  that  case,  only  a  few  of 
the  horses  entered  in  a  big  handicap 
would  be  backed,  lesser  odds  would 
therefore  be  given,  and  so  the 
owners  of  studs  would  become  dis- 
couraged  and  gradually  drop  their 
pa-stime.  It  is  essentially  the  public 
who  keep  up  racing.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  owner  of  horses  who  enteis 
say  six  animals  for  the  Cesarewitd 
will,  before  the  day  of  the  race,  take 
pains  to  find  out  which  is  the  best 
horse  of  the  lot,  and  will  also  take 
care  not  to  back  any  of  the  rejected 
five ;  but  the  public  will  bet  more  or 
less  against  them  all,  and  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  money  is  found  to 
payfor  the  big  bets.  In  a  similar  waj 
the  owners  of  some  twenty  of  the 
horses  engaged  may  form  them- 
selves into  a  confederacy,  and  then, 
after  a  trial,  '  go '  for  the  best  of  the 
lot  in  the  turf  market. 

As  between  owners  of  race-horses 
and  the  public  the  question  has  been 
asked — is  it  honest  to  enter  so  masj 
as  five  or  six  horses  for  a  race  which 
only  one  of  the  lot  can  possibly  win? 
As  regards  such  races  as  the  Derbr. 
it  is  quite  fair  for  them  to  do  so, 
because  for  '  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
turf,'  and  some  other  races,  the 
horses  must  be  entered  more  than 
two  years  before  the  race  is  mo, 
when  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
animals  cannot  possibly  be  kuowiL 
As  regards  a  handicap,  it  has  been 
said  that  some  owners  enter  a 
large  number  of  horses  that  tbef 
are  perfectly  aware  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  winning  the  race, 
and  the  worst  motives  are  attributed 
to  them  for  so  doing.  The  mere  en- 
tering of  a  number  of  horses  in  a 
handicap  would  signify  nothiog  if. 
when  the  weights  were  adjusted, 
those    horses  considered   by  their 
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owners  to  be  overweighted  were 
then  withdrawn  irom  tibe  race.  It 
is  argued  that  trainers  and  owners 
must  pretty  well  know  the  quality 
of  their  horses  when  they  enter 
them ;  and  that  the  keeping  of 
them  in  the  race,  when  they  faiow 
they  have  been  put  out  of  court  by 
the  weight  assigned  them  to  carry 
being  too  heavy,  is  significant  of  a 
desire  to  bring  the  milk-pail  into 
use.  'Milking'  is  a  word  which 
in  the  slang  of  the  turf  implies 
that  the  owner  of  the  horse  is  ob- 
taining money  on  the  certainty  of 
its  not  ultimately  being  allowed  to 
ran  in  the  race,  or,  if  it  runs,  on  the 
certainty  of  its  not  winning.  Win- 
ning a  race  cannot  be  made  an  ab- 
solute certainty,  but  losing  a  race 
can.  'We  shall  do  with  our  own 
horses  as  we  please ;  enter  them  or 
not,  as  seem  fit  to  us;  and  we  do  not 
ask  the  public  to  back  them,  nor  yet 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  train- 
ing : '  that  is  the  general  reply  of 
the  owners  to  the  accusations  em- 
bodied above.  There  are,  of  course, 
owners  of  horses  who  enter  more 
than  one  animftl  in  a  race  and  act 
quite  an  honest  part  in  doing  so ; 
the  merits  of  the  animals  may  be 
so  nicely  balanced  that  oven  on  the 
eve  of  the  struggle  they  will  be  un- 
able to  settle  which  is  the  best  one. 
The  owners  who  do  this,  it  is  safe 
to  assume,  do  not  make  their  living 
on  the  turf. 

The  hangers-on  of  the  paddock, 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  betting 
room,  who  do  a  large  portion  of 
turf  dirty  work,  need  not  bo  dwelt 
upon  here.  Nor  shall  we  say  much 
about  the  welshers  or  '  the  discre- 
tionary agents. '  These  persons  have 
been  largely  exposed  in  connection 
with  the  agitation  which  took  place 
during  the  discussion  of  the  betting 
bili.  The  'discretionary  invest- 
ment' agent  is  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel,  a  blackguard  of  the  first 
water,  who  deserves  no  pity.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  large  number  of  shares 
were  taken  out  and  partly  paid  for 


in  a  company,  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
which  was  that  none  of  the  share- 
holders should  know  what  the  com- 
pany was  organized  for!  Such  is  the 
enormous  gullibility  of  the  public, 
that  any  scheme  for  the  rapid  mak- 
ing of  money  will  be  readily  sup- 
ported, however  crudely  it  may  be 
stated.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
attractively  written  advertisements 
of  Messrs.  Sweatem  and  Cheatem 
ensnared  hundreds  of  people,  and 
that  they  made  golden  gains  out 
of  those  persons  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  send  them  money  to  be 
invested  in  race-horses  at  their  dis- 
cretion. It  is  known  to  the  police 
that  thousands  of  pounds  were  sent 
to  the  discretionary  agents,  every 
shilling  of  which  was  care^Uy 
pocketed  by  the  villains,  not  so 
much  as  one  penny  of  the  sums  re- 
ceived being  invested  in  any  race 
whatever;  cheques  for  five,  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  and  even  as  much  as 
a  hundred  pounds  being  sent  to  the 
discretionary  men  on  the  £ebith  of 
advertisements  which  bore  'swin- 
dle' on  the  very  face  of  them. 
Countless  exposures  were  made  by 
those  who  had  been  victimized,  but, 
notwithstandingthat,  the  game  went 
on  with  great  animation  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  has  only  been  put 
an  end  to  by  the  new  betting  act 
depriving  the  swindlers  of  a  vehicle 
for  their  advertisements.  Without 
obtaining  publicity,  discretionary 
investment  swindlers  cannot  obtain 
a  footing.  As  to  their  numerous 
victims,  they  can  hardly  expect  sym- 
paiiiy,  for  the  announcements  which 
lured  their  money  from  their  pockets 
were  so  transparently  the  produc- 
tion of  rogues  and  vagabonds  as 
to  excite  our  sense  of  wonder  that 
even  the  veriest  tyro  in  turf  affairs 
should  respond  to  them.  The  'wel- 
sher'  is  likely  to  be  more  encour- 
aged under  the  present  act  than  he 
has  been  hitherto.  He  aboimds  at  all 
raoe-meetings,  large  and  small,  and 
pursues  his  vocation  with  address 
and  success.    As  a  matter  of  course 
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lie  takes  ready  money,  and  is  liberal 
in  betting  rather  better  odds  than 
those  bookmakers  who  intend  to  paj 
if  thej  lose.  Welshers,  thongh  some- 
times snccessfol,  attain  their  snccess 
at  a  great  risk  to  their  personal  com- 
fort; for  when  caught  thej  are 
dealt  with  in  a  very  nnmercifnl  man- 
ner ;  they  are  dncked  in  ponds,  their 
clothes  are  torn  from  their  bodies, 
and  they  are  sometimes  so  mal- 
treated by  an  excited  crowd  that  re- 
covery from  the  injuries  they  sustain 
is  impossible.  As  the  tendency  is  at 
present  to  frown  down  all  fixed 
places  for  betting  at  race-meetings, 
many  who  desire  to  bet  thus  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  welshers.  Respect- 
able betting  men,  when  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  less  strictly  con- 
strued than  it  is  at  present,  used  to 
have  boxes  or  stands  at  race-meet- 
ings, so  that  when  a  race  was  over 
they  could  be  found  at  their  post,  and 
the  money  betted  be  obtained  when 
due.  It  is  curious  that  the  law 
should  wink  its  eyes  at  the  crowd 
of  men  who  on  all  race-courses  'bet 
like  mad'  on  credit,  and  shout  out 
their  prices  with  stentorian  lungs, 
and  yet  when  the  same  prices  are 
printed  and  put  up  at  a  given  place, 
where  the  bettor  has  to  pay  ready 
money,  instead  of  settling  on  the 
Monday  following  the  race  at  Tat- 
tersall*s,  the  law  glares  at  the  of- 
fenders and  insists  on  having  them 
punished !  It  may  be  law,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  logic,  which  leads  to 
different  classes  of  bettors  being  so 
differently  treated. 

The  late  Baron  Rothschild,  who 
did  not  bet  very  much,  always 
staked  his  money  ;  and  indeed  the 
reasonable  way  of  making  a  bet 
is  for  both  parties  to  stake  their 
cash  in  the  hands  of  a  third  I  The 
Baron,  when  he  backed  his  mare 
Oorisande  to  win  him  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  put  down  the  money 
he  risked  (looL)  in  clean  crisp  Bank 
of  England  notes,  and  whenever 
the  race  was  over  the  bookmaker 
handed  him  back  his  one  hundred 


and  the  amount  of  the  bet  whicli 
he  had  made. 

If  the  present  unrestrained  bet- 
ting be  the  great  moral  eyilth&t 
certain  men  maintain  it  to  be,  then 
it  ought  to  be  put  down  at  onoe  and 
with  firmness,  not  only  on  the  turf, 
but  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  well 
Half-hearted  legislation  iSce  tliat  of 
Mr.  George  Anderson  will  not  siic- 
oecd ;  it  may  in  some  degree  crippla 
those  who  minister  to  the  evil,  M 
it  will  never  put  down  speculatLOo. 
Many  persons  will  remember  tk 
gambling  which  fifty  years  ago  used 
to  take  place  in  lotteries,  in  whick 
the  whole  nation  nearly  took  a  pait 
— even  a  man  like  Sir  Walter  Scoti 
It  was  thought  that  when  the  loitor 
system  was  put  an  end  to  that  gam- 
bling would  cease ;  and  the  resnlt, 
or  at  all  events  the  sequel,  bss 
been  a  system  of  gamblmg  moi« 
gigantic  by  far  than  that  wUdi 
preceded  it,  namely,  gambling  on 
race-horses. 

If  those  persons  who  desire  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  betting  on  hoIS^ 
racing  were  in  earnest,  they  would 
show  their  sincerity  by  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning  and  lajio? 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
What  ought  they  to  do  ?  will  bt? 
asked.  They  ought  to  obtain  ^ 
Act  of  Parliament  rendering  it  en- 
minal  for  men  to  own  or  breed  ««; 
horses.  Remove  the  cause,  ^^ 
the  effect  will  cease.  Let  nmz 
be  made  a  crime,  have  the  Derby  pit' 
hibited,  and  then  the  game  of  specs- 
lation  on  the  turf  would,  indeed, 
be  *all  up.' 

Of  course  that  cannot  be  done; 
the  proposal  is  a  reductio  ad  a'- 
surdwn.  Racing  is  a  great  pas- 
time which  gives  amusement  w 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  peop^f 
who  never  bet,  persons  who  do 
not  consider  the  horse  as  an  instn- 
ment  of  gambling.  Racing  is  em 
more  than  that^  however ;  it  is  i 
business,  and  a  very  serious  ooe, 
which  yields  employment  tothau- 
sands  who  know  no  other  wayoC 
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earning  their  daily  bread.  Breeders, 
trainers,  jockeys,  stable-men,  far- 
riers, and  a  perfect  host  of  other 
kinds  of  people  are  constantlj  en- 
gaged in  forwarding  the  business  of 
the  tarf.  Then  there  are  masses  of 
food  staffs  required  for  both  men 
and  horses,  the  providing  of  which 
is  the  datj  of  many  farmers  and 
nameroas  corn-chandlers. 

The  infiaence  of  racing  on  the 
breeding  of  horses  need  not  be 
discnssed  at  present.  Sufficient 
has  been  said  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  oar  greatest  national  pas- 
time— a  pastime  which  legislation 
would  be  powerless,  in  we  pre- 
sent state  of  public  opinion,  to  put 
down.  And  with  regard  to  the 
betting  question,  no  partial  settle- 
ment of  it  will  be  effective.  Betting 
cannot  be  put  down  at  Croydon 
and  be  permitted  at  Newmarket.  If 
it  is  wrong  at  the  one  place  it  is 
equally  so  at  the  other ;  if  it  is  im- 
moral  to  bet  for  ready  money  in  a 
chamber  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 
which  the  Legislature  holds  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  equally  immoral  to 
bet  in  the  paddocks  of  Goodwood 
and  Doncaster.  So  it  is  immoral  to 
bet  in  the  Cotton  Chambers  of  Liver- 
pool or  the  hop  factories  of  South- 
wark,  not  to  speak  of  the  Iron 
Ring  of  Glasgow  or  the  Stock  Ex- 
change of  London.  With  betting, 
no  matter  what  the  instrument  of 
gambling  may  be,  a  horse  or  a  boat, 


a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  pocket  of  hops, 
there  should  be  no  naif-measures ; 
if  it  seems  good  to  the  Legislature 
to  have  it  abolished,  they  mnst 
concoct  measures  for  stamping  it  out 
thoroughly ;  it  will  not  do  to  pre- 
vent betting  in  half-crowns  because 
a  few  boys  annually  rob  their  mas- 
ters and  tolerate  betting  that  is 
the  cause  of  men  mortgaging  their 
estates  and  robbing  their  wives  of 
their  jewels. 

When  Government  and  a  majority 
of  the  people  shall  be  agreed  that  the 
great  sin  of  the  age  is  hastening 
to  be  rich  with  a  strong  desire 
to  obtain  money  without  labour, 
let  them  decree  that  the  crying  evil 
of  turf  speculation  (and  other  gam- 
bling as  weU)  shall  at  once  cease. 
Let  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed 
to  make  betting  as  illegal  at  Tatter* 
saJrs  and  in  the  great  clubs  of  Lon- 
don as  it  has  been  made  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  commission  agents  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  More- 
over, if  it  be  wrong  to  bet,  it  must 
be  equally  wrong  on  both  sides; 
therefore,  to  prevent  evasion  of  any 
Act  that  may  be  passed,  let  the 
taker  of  the  odds  be  punished  aa 
well  as  the  layer  of  the  odds.  A 
provision  for  effecting  this  should 
bo  introduced  in  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  betting 
that  may  in  fnture  be  placed  on  tho 
Statnte  Book  of  the  country. 

J.  Q.  B. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

[third  article.] 
*THE  CONFLICT  OF  RACES'! 


THE  public  mind,  both  of  Europe 
and  Araerica,  has  been  much 
agitated  of  late  with  the  new  and 
startling  question,  as  to  whether 
the  *  American  Difficulty'  in  the 
Southern  States  is  to  ciilminate  in 
the  *  Conflict  of  Races,*  and  a 
new  dvil  war,  more  disastrous  and 
dreadful  in  its  character,  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  sectional  conflict,  whose 
scars  jet  remain.  Leading  London 
journals  have  recently  indulged 
freely  in  vaticinations  of  coming 
conflicts  on  an  extended  scale  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  the  Southern 
States,  based  on  collisions  which 
have  actually  occurred  in  certain 
localities,  during  the  late  elections, 
and  the  distinct  division  of  parties 
into  Black  and  White  in  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  their 
numbers  are  almost  equally  ba- 
lanced. Able  editors  have  prophe- 
sied *  an  Iliad  of  Woes  '  yet  in  store 
for  the  subjugated  South  and  the 
Union,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  armed 
collisions  the  cable  has  so  tell-lie- 
graphically  recorded.  When  lead- 
ing London  journals  are  dolefully 
dilating  upon  this  question,  a  brief 
and  temperate  exposition  of  the 
true  relative  positions  of  the  two 
races  throughout  the  South,  de- 
rived from  recent  personal  investi- 
gation, given  without  prejudice  or 
passion,  may  serve  to  allay  idle 
apprehensions,  and  prevent  the  evil 
effects  which  a  belief  in  such  a 
chaotic  condition  of  things  must 
entail. 

In  papers  recently  contributed  to 
this  Magazine,  an  emphatic  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  any  such  *  Con- 
flict '  on  a  large  scale  was  given 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

But  this  is  a  nightmare,  not  a  reality. 
No  such  state  of  things  exists,  or  can  exists 
owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  two  races,  and 
their  mntnal  dependence  on  each  other. 


There  are  exceptional  cases,  at  Chsrleston 
and  elsewhere  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
8,000,000  whites  and  4,000.000  blacks  oe- 
cnpying;the  Southern  territory  dwell  in 
amity,  the  relation  between  them  being  od« 
of  mutual  co-operation  and  cordial  good- 
will. 

Hand  inexpers  loquor  —  having 
been  bom  and  bred  on  Southern 
soil,  and  having  recently  left  the 
very  States  singled  out  as  the  sap- 
posed  arena  of  this  grino.  and  gbastlj 
conflict.  In  the  old  graveyard  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  there 
stand  two  tombstones  (should  Sher- 
man's '  Haiders'  have  spared  them) 
on  which  are  recorded  the  names 
and  virtues  of  two  slaves,  with  aa 
inscription  expressing  the  gratitude 
and  affection  entertained  for  them 
by  members  of  my  fomily,  whose 
faithful  friends  they  had  been  for 
two  generations ;  and  in  ihe  Seoate 
of  that  State  to-day  there  sits  a 
former  servant  of  mine,  who  is  still 
devoted  personally  to  his  former 
master,  in  despite  of  political  differ- 
ences, and  the  social  chasm  (never 
yet  crossed)  which  has  divided  them 
through  life. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  but  truly  represents 
the  past  and  present  xelatioBS  of 
the  two  races  in  that  section,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances.  Now 
as  during  the  war,  the  old  ties  are 
stronger  than  the  new  temptations, 
ond  the  fidelity  of  the  negro  to  his 
white  confrere  in  all  tMngs  not 
political  is  wonderful  to  contem- 
plate,  when  the  outside  pressure  on 
his  passions  and  prejudices  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  ill-advised  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  just  before  its  recent 
adjournment,  in  passing  the  *  Civil 
Rights  Bill,'  as  a  posthumous  com- 
pliment to  the  late  Senator  Sumner 
(whose  hobby  it  was,  and  whom 
they  refused  to  gratify  while  living 
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by  its  passage),  intended  to  enforce 
social  as  well  as  political  equality 
between  the  races,  has  fanned  afresn 
the  almost  expiring  flame  of  race- 
distinction  at  the  South.  That  use« 
less  insult,  in  the  passage,  bj  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  only,  of 
an  inoperative  act,  caused  the  issue 
to  be  made  in  the  late  State  elec- 
tions in  the  three  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky, 
the  two  latter  of  which  are  border 
States,  with  comparatively  few  negro 
residents.  In  North  Carolina,  where 
the  races  are  more  evenly  divided, 
and  the  line  was  distinctly  drawn, 
the  result  was,  as  in  the  oiliers,  the 
overwhelming  triumph  of  the  *  White 
man's  ticket'  and  defeat  of  the  Be- 
publican  candidates  who  relied  on 
the  coloured  vote.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  rioting  or  bloodshed 
there,  nor  any  serious  collision 
either  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee ; 
though,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  State 
elections  in  those  localities,  some 
'  free  fighting  '  around  the  polls  was 
indulged  in,  as  is  not  entirely  un- 
known on  similar  occasions  in  this 
happier  land. 

Add  to  these  some  isolated  in- 
stances of  drunken  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  instigated  by 
coloured  or  carpet-bag  demagogues 
to  resort  to  violence  where  their 
numerical  superiority  seemed  to 
givo  them  absolute  control,  and 
the  whole  story  is  told,  to  which 
so  fearful  a  significance  has  been 
attached  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic.    It  is  all  like 

— ^a  tftle  told  by  an  idiot — 
Full  of  BOQnd  and  fury,  signifying  nothing, 

when  the  facts  come  to  be  carefully 
analysed  and  the  true  statement 
given.  That  these  disturbances 
(one  of  which  did  seem  serious 
as  first  reported)  were  promptly 
quelled,  without  the  aid  of  the 
i'ederal  troops,  with  very  small 
loss  of  life,  and  by  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  the  more  intelligent 
negroes,  who   volunteered   to  join 


the  Whites,  '  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
foolishness/  as  they  expressed  it^  con- 
firms this  assertion,  and  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  weak  and  wicked 
attempt  to  excite  such  a  conflict, 
now  or  hereafter,  must  recoil  on 
the  heads  of  the  political  agitators 
who  strive  to  create  it.  Neither 
Southern  White  nor  Southern  Black 
(with  but  a  few  exceptions,  which 
shall  be  cited)  can  contemplate 
such  a  conflict  without  horror ;  for 
both  know  it  would  blight  the 
budding  prosperity  of  that  section, 
and  beggar  both  ;  and  finally  entail 
the  extermination  of  the  weaker 
and  inferior  race,  as  none  know 
better  than  themselves,  though  the 
folly  or  frenzy  of  political  excite- 
ment may  cause  them  momentarily 
to  forget  it 

No !  such  an  invocation  to  'Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slaughter,'  more  dread 
than  ever  poet's  fancy  feigned,  will 
not  be  made  nor  listened  to  in 
that  southern  land,  whose  people, 
now,  white  and  black,  wearied  of 
strife  and  struggle,  all  yearn  for 
peace,  and  will  have  it  in  de- 
spite of  all  that  the  cunning  and 
cruelty  of  their  common  enemy  can 
devise. 

The  exceptional  cases  referred  to 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Whites 
in  the  persons  of  the  few  white 
men,  native  and  alien,  who  have 
constituted  themselves  the  leaders 
and  allies  of  the  negroes  in  the 
States  subjected  to  their  sway, 
through  their  numerical  superiority. 
The  *  thieving  carpet-bagger '  has 
already  been  described,  and  these 
constitute  the  great  majority. 
Equally  despised  North  and  South, 
these  creatures  have  nowhere  to  go 
with  their  plunder,  if  driven  from 
the  South,  except  into  the  peni- 
tentiaries from  which  many  of  them 
escaped.  The  native-born  rene- 
gades, or  'scalawags,'  who  have 
sold  their  birthright,  and  become 
the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  their 
own  race  and  kindred,  are  more 
dangerous  and  desperate  still;  for 
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the  rancor  of  the  renegade  is  pro- 
verbial. 

Few  in  number,  and  writhing 
under  a  moral  and  social  proscrip* 
tion,  they  feel  they  have  cut  off  the 
bridge  behind  them  and  have  no 
chance  of  escape,  should  harmony 
be  re-established  in  the  spots  where 
they,  in  combination  with  the  worst 
of  the  negroes,  have  established  the 
rule  of  rapine  and  ignorance.  To 
all  these  foul  birds  of  prey  the  dis- 
union and  division  of  the  races  and 
the  subjuffation  of  the  higher  one 
are  life — tiieir  cordial  union  would 
be  destruction.  Heuce  both  are 
indefotigable  in  their  evil  work. 
Go-operating  with  them  is  the  newly- 
created  class  of  negro  politicians, 
who  have  assumed  the  management 
of  the  ignorant  though  well-mean- 
ing masses  of  their  own  race,  and 
have  gained  power  and  plunder  by 
such  l^Miership  in  the  shape  of  high 
offices  and  money.  These  men  are 
chiefly  Northern  or  West  Indian 
men  of  colour,  who  have  never  been 
slaves,  and  have,  at  least,  some  share 
of  education.  Most  of  them  have 
a  large  admixture  of  white  blood, 
which,  although  it  improves  the 
negro  intellectually,  does  not  seem 
to  do  so  morally — ^but  the  reverse. 

Thus  Pinchback,  the  New  Or- 
leans dark  lantern,  who  has  just 
baffled  the  carpet-bag  allies  he  has 
acted  with  so  long,  and  secured  a 
straight-out  coloured  nomination 
for  the  Republicans  in  opposition 
to  Kellogg,  the  carpet-bag  governor 
of  Louisiana,  might  be  miswcen  for 
a  swarthy  white  man.  He  is  a  gra- 
duate of  the  Louisiana  Penitentiary. 
His  confrere  Antoine,  acting  Heut.- 
governor,  was  a  negro  barber  before 
the  war,  is  without  education,  and 
only  a  catepaw. 

In  South  Carolina  only — the 
new  Hayti — does  the  real  negro 
hold  positions  of  profit  or  trust, 
and  actually  control  legislation  and 
the  plunder  accruing  from  it.  Under 
the  lead  of  Beverly  Nash,  who  can 
read  and  write,  is  of  almost  pure 
African  descent,  and  who  faithfully 


blacked  the  writer's  boots  for  several 
years  before  the  war,  the  places 
and  plunder  of  that  prostrate  State 
are  shared  between  the  negro  and 
carpet-bagger ;  and  the  former  looks 
down  upon  instead  of,  as  elsewhere, 
looking  up  to,  the  latter.  The 
result  of  this  consummation  shall 
be  given  later  in  the  plain  words  of 
a  northern  visitor  to  that  State— a 
life-long  abolitionist  and  believer 
in  the  doctrine  that  *all  men  are 
created  equal.'  I  refer  to  Hon. 
J.  S.  Pike  of  Maine,  ez-Umted 
States  Minister  to  the  Ha^e  under 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  whose 
experiences  as  lately  published 
have  excited  great  feeling  at  the 
North,  his  testimony  being  incon- 
trovertible. 

In  three  States  only  where  the 
neg^roes  so  outnumber  the  white 
voters  as  to  control  absolutely  the 
ballot-box  and  the  places  of  pro6t 
and  trust,  do  these  evils  exist,  in 
despite  of  Federal  favouritism  to  its 
creatures;  and  the  schisms  which 
have  sprung  up  in  all  these  between 
negro  and  carpet-bagger  promise 
soon  to  relieve  them  of  the  mcabna 
without  resort  to  any  extreme  mea- 
sures. Such  sombre  predictions^ 
therefore,  as  the  following,  which 
have  just  appeared  in  a  leading' 
London  journal,  are  exaggerations 
unsustained  by  facte : 

The  conteBt  between  the  white  and  black 
races  wbich  is  coDvalsing  society  in  tb«? 
Southern  States  of  the  American  UnioD 
would  be  an  interesting  spectacle  for  th^ 
professional  observer  of  politics  if  the  coo- 
sequences  of  the  conflict  were  notsoue- 
mendous.  To  turn  the  concentrated  passioss 
of  one  race  against  another  is  to  open  tlii^ 
floodgates  to  all  that  is  horrible  in  hnnitD 
nature,  and  the  calamities  which  Amerioi 
endured  in  the  course  of  the  Ciril  War  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  hor^or^ 
which  would  be  enacted  if  there  should  odc«» 
break  out  a  real  war  of  races  in  the  lerri- 
toiy  of  the  former  Confederacy.  .  .  • 

The  <  armed  organisation'  of  the  BIscb 
has  made  no  effectual  stand  against  tht* 
Whites;  the  latter  hare  captured  a  hitg^ 
number  of  prisoners,  and  have  done  sum- 
mary justice  by  hanging  sixteen  of  the 
ringleaders.  This  manifestation  of  White 
supremacy  will    probably   save   Southern 
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TeiUKsBsee  £rom  any  further  outbreaks  for 
the  present ;  but  at  any  moment  the  flame 
may  burst  forth  in  some  other  quarter, 
-where  it  may  be  less  easy  to  repress  it. 
The  negroes  are  too  ignorant  to  understand 
that  in  a  vital  conflict  with  the  white  race 
they  must  be  Tanquished.  They  will  per- 
41181  in  provoking  a  collision  the  conse- 
quences of  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
-without  dismay.—  IHmes, 

The  'armed  organisation'  of  the 
blacks  is  as  jet  a  very  indefinite 
quantity ;  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
dmnken  outbreak  of  one  thousand 
negroes,  which  was  easily  suppressed 
by  two  hundred  white  men,  and 
the  loss  of  life  in  the  conflict  was 
very  small.  It  was  simply  a  riot — 
nothing  more — but  the  affair  proves 
how  utterly  unfitted  for  their  new 
ftinctions  as  voters  and  citizens  the 
poor  excitable  negroes  are  in  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  how  incompetent 
to  cope  in  any  way  with  their 
former  masters.  The  New  York 
TrihuTie^  which  hates  the  de- 
mocracy with  great  fervour,  sums 
up  the  results  of  these  election 
festivities  thus,  giving  no  hint  of 
any  'conflict  of  races,*  past,  pre- 
aenty  or  to  come : 

The  incidents  of  the  voting  in  Kentucky 
«nd  Tennessee  last  week  are  not  pleasant 
to  read  about  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  but 
we  can  see  a  better  prospect  for  the  South 
in  the  spectacle  of  Packard  and  Pinchback 
quarrelling  over  the  spoils  of  Louisiana 
uian  Knozville  going  wild  with  joy  over 
the  success  of  the  White  Man's  ticket,  and 
the  unsophisticated  population  of  the  rural 
districts  celebrating  the  contest  with  a 
miniature  civil  war.  The  large  Democratic 
miyorities  over  which  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky are  renting  so  much  enthusiasm  are 
,  little  beyond  the  expression  of  race  preju- 
dice stimulated  to  extraordinary  bitterness. 

Were  there  oven  grave  apprehen- 
sions of  any  such  'conflict'  as 
that  gravely  discussed  in  English 
journals,  the  American  newspaper 
certainly  would  not  have  been  igno- 
rant of  or  have  ignored  them. 
Hence  the  idea,  that  '  this  section 
of  the  United  States  is  everywhere 
undermined  with  the  fends  of  hos- 
tile races,  who  are  determined  to 
settle  their  differences  ultimately 
hj  j^ysical  force,'  is  entirely  errone- 


ous and  unfounded.  It  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant symptom  that  the  acts  of 
violence  recorded,  and  which  have  at 
last  awakened  the  tardy  thunders  of 
a  President's  proclamation  and  the 
menace  of  martial  law,  should  have 
been  designed,  not  for  the  protection 
of  the  NegrOf  btU  of  the  white  carpet' 
hag  friends  of  the  Administration^ 
and  through  dread  of  losing  the 
political  grip  on  the  throat  of  such 
Southern  States  as  these  '  loyalists ' 
can  still  manipulate.  Here  is  Go- 
vernor Kellogg's  cry,  to  which  the 
Administration  has  so  promptly 
responded  through  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  President.  The 
cable  despatch  says : 

The  victims  of  the  Conshatta  outrage  are 
all  whitA  office-holders,  accused  of  inciting 
the  negroes  to  revolt  The  Governor  of 
Louisiana  has  issued  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
petrators,  and  declaring  that  they  belong 
to  a  secret  armed  white  league,  organised  to 
compel  the  reeignation  of  State  officers. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  bos  directed  the  authorities  to  use 
the  troops  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  similar  outrages. 

There  is  very  little  of  *  a  conflict  of 
races '  in  this.  It  is  but  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  ku-kluz  cry  raised 
for  political  effect;  yet  it  may, 
if  true,  foreshadow  the  direction 
which  the  Southern  mind  has  taken 
in  the  grim  purpose  of  extirpating 
the  carpet-bag  curse  in  certain 
quarters,  as  a  measure  of  salvation 
against  the  worse  evil  of  negro  in- 
surrections against  the  defenceless 
planters  who  employ  them.  That 
this  '  wild  justice,'  as  Lord  Bacon 
terms  revenge,  should  be  substituted 
for  legal  process  is  a  sad  thing; 
but  the  provocations  to  it  are  very 
great  in  these  cases,  and  the  shame 
and  sin  of  such  deeds  cannot  be 
visited  on  the  heads  of  the  almost 
maddened  perpetrators  alone. 

The  wrongs,  robberies,  and  insults 
heaped  on  the  heads  of  the  Southern 
whites  by  their  alien  spoilers  beggar 
language  to  describe.  Yet  for 
nine  long  years  they  have  been 
enacted  with  comparative  impunity. 
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and  it  must  have  been  the  appre- 
hension of  no  common  danger,  or 
the  exhaustion  of  that  patience, 
which  prompted  this  last  resort  It 
is  creditable  to  Southern  manhood 
that  the  white  instigator  (though 
backed  by  all  the  power  of  the 
Government)  shoula  have  been 
brought  to  condign  punishmcyot,  and 
not  the  poor  ignorant  negro,  his 
dupe  and  tool. 

The  reign  of  law  in  any  com- 
munity is  a  blessed  thing,  but  where 
the  forms  of  law  and  government 
are  made  only  the  instruments  of 
wrong  and  oppression,  the  higher 
law  of  self-preservation  will  erect 
Its  own  tribunals  and  execute  its 
own  sentences.  That  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  exists  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  still  is  at  once  the 
explanation  of  and  apolo^  for 
lawless  acts  and  '  wild  justice '  exe- 
cuted on  alien  wrongdoers  shelter- 
ing themselves  behind  Federal 
bayonets  and  the  forms  of  law  ;  all 
such  have  ceased  in  the  States 
again  subjected  to  native  white  con- 
trol. So  much  for  the  present  state 
of  things.  Now,  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities of.  its  change  or  improve- 
ment? To  form  any  judgment  on 
these  points,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
actual  situation  is  indispensable. 
What  is  the  status  of  the  enmnci- 
pated  slave  in  the  Southern  States 
genemUy  nine  years  after  he  has 
been  made  a  voter  and  a  citizen, 
with  full  political  privileges,  and 
what  is  his  actual  attitude  in  the 
few  places  where  he  has  assumed 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  ? 

As  to  his  general  staJtuSy  that 
point  has  already  been  touched 
upon  in  previous  papers  in  so  far  as 
his  old  functions  of  agricultural 
labour  are  concerned.  The  negro 
as  proprietor,  or  even  as  temporary 
master  of  the  soil  he  tills,  either  by 
lease  or  'planting  on  shares,'  is 
becoming  more  rare  each  successive 
season,  and  relapsine  into  his  ante 
heUum  position  of  labourer  merely. 

An  Alabama  journal  (the  Monroe 
.Advertiser)  humorously,  yet  truth- 


fully,   sketches    the    freedman  as 

proprietor  pro  tern,  of  a  farm  of 
which  he  has  secured  the  exclusive 
control,  through  lease  or  the  share 
system,  from  its  white  propriotor, 
to  whom  it  almost  invariably  re- 
verts aflier  a  very  short  lapse  of 
time.  This  may  be  considered  a  cari- 
cature, but  it  is  not. 

The  model  negro  farmer  buys  an  old 
mule  or  blind  horse  on  a  credit,  rents  land 
either  for  a  part  of  the  crop  or  80  many 
bales  of  cotton,  procures  tools  as  best  he 
can,  buys  corn,  bacon,  etc.,  for  which  be 
gives  a  lien  on  his  crop.  And  then,  about 
April,  he  commences  to  prepare  for  plant- 
ing com,  either  breaking  or  laying  off  in 
rows,  to  break  out  the  middles  after  the 
com  is  up.  Corn-planting  over,  he  pro- 
ceeds, some  time  in  May,  to  prepare  for 
cotton.  *  Cuffee,  gwine  to  use  any  juannez  f 
'  No,  bless  your  life,  Tse  not  gwine  to  bay 
juanncr  to  put  on  other  folks's  Ian'.'  Well, 
after  dinner,  some  sultry  evening,  he 
saunters  from  his  hut,  and,  aft«r  sorreying 
his  prospects,  he  says :  *  Whew  !  sun  gitten 
hot;  time  Fse  plantin' my  cotton.'  Hitches 
up  his  mule  to  his  one-horse  cart^  and  off 
he  goes  to  hunt  cotton -seed.  Well,  after 
cot  ton -planting,  then  for  a  fish  and  hunt 
Some  June  Monday  morning  he  wakes  up 
about  one  or  two  hours  by  the  sun,  and, 
after  breakfast,  he  hitches  up  his  mule  to 
run  round  his  com  ;  after  treating  his 
cotton  in  somi'what  the  same  way,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  chopping.  Then  for  aiiolher  big 
frolic,  to  say  nothing  about  going  to  his 
meetings  and  to  town  every  Saturday. 
After  this  fiMhion  he  gets  through  the  year. 
He  then  takes  what  little  cotton  to  market 
he  makes  and  sells  it  for  provision  billN 
returns  his  mule  to  its  former  owner,  and 
goes  home  broke,  consoling  himself  by  saj- 
ing,  *  If  I  didn't  get  any  money,  Fse  had  s 
heap  of  f^reedom.'  He  takes  down  bis  plank 
and  fire  coal,  and  figuves  thus : 
*  0  is  naught,  tf  is  a  figger. 
All  for  de  account,  and  none  for  de 
nigger.' 

He  lavs  his  plank  back  up  in  the  crack, 
and  while  reaching  out  for  the  poker  to  poll 
out  his  potatoes  from  the  fire,  he  bretks 
out  whistling  his  ftworite  song— 
'  Nig^r  work  hard  all  de  year. 
White  man  tote  de  money.* 

Wearied  of  these  fruitless  ex- 
periments, and  learning  wisdom 
from  expenenoe,  the  emanoipated 
alave  has  returned  to  working  for 
wages;  exacting  as.  much  and 
doing  as  little  as  he  cx)nyeniaatlj 
can  or  is  permitted ;  and  hia  laboor 
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is  much  more  unreliable  and  remit- 
tent than  it  was  wont  to  be  nnder 
the  old  systein.  The  fond  hope  of 
the  friends  of  the  freedman,  that 
he  would  accumalate  property  and 
absorb  much  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  Southern  States,  has  been 
wofully  disappointed ;  for  outside  of 
the  small  circle  of  colored  politicians 
in  the  capitals,  who  make  their  new 
trade  a  paying  one,  the  emancipated 
negro  is  far  worse  off,  as  far  as 
comfort  and  cash  are  concerned,  than 
ever  before.  Insisting  on  cash  pay- 
ment for  liis  labour  weekly,  and  re- 
ceiving his  wages  punctually  when 
lie  does  work,  the  plantation  hand 
now  spends  what  he  makes  weekly 
with  equal  punctuality;  whisky, 
tobacco,  and  canned  fruits  being 
his  special  '  vanities,'  and  the  dress 
of  the  women  consuming  his  small 
surplus.  The  negroes  now  are 
worse  clad  and  fed  than  ever  before, 
and  their  gaiety  of  spirit  has  de- 
generated into  gloom. 

The  *  squatters,*  as  those  are 
termed  who  encamp  themselves  on 
waste  lands,  lead  a  life  more  squalid 
and  wretched  still ;  raising  a  scanty 
patch  of  com  around  the  )mt,  and 
eking  out  a  wretched  existence  by 
hunting  fishing  and  stealing. 
Small  settlements  of  these  poor 
creatures  may  be  found  around  the 
cities  of  New  Orleans  Lfobile 
Savannah  and  others,  numbering 
thousands,  and  these  constitute  the 
pli^;ue  and  terror  of  the  adjoining 
communities,  respectable  white  and 
black  men  regarding  them  as  a 
nuisance. 

On  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah 
rivers,  and  the  sea  islands  of  South 
Carolina,  this  saddest  result  of 
emancipation  is  in  rank  fruition. 
These  are  the  sorest  plague-spots  of 
the  South.  Happily  they  do  not 
and  cannot  spread,  but  are  confined 
to  particular  localities,  and  will 
slough  themselves  away  in  course 
of  time.  These  people  however 
constitute  convenient  tools  for  the 
political  agitators,  and  are  ready 
fnr  Btkoh  acts  of  violence  as  those 


recently  recorded.  The  industrious 
portion  of  the  coloured  race  have 
frequently  to  suffer  in  reputation 
for  the  sins  of  these  '  black  sheep,' 
and  sometimes  are  seduced  by 
their  evil  example  and  the  heat 
of  political  excitement  into  viola- 
tions of  law  and  order  and  abuses 
of  the  ballot  box.  Yet,  as  before 
remarked,  the  negro  must  have 
worked,  and  worked  well  within 
the  last  three  years,  to  have  pro- 
duced, chiefly  by  his  labour,  the 
immense  cotton  crops  which  have 
astonished  the  world;  for  on  his 
strong  arms  still  is  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  Southern  cotton  planter  for 
the  production  of  the  great  staple. 

The  negro  as  politician,  whether 
regarded  as  voter  or  legislator,  does 
not  show  so  good  a  record.  As  a 
voter  he  is  the  tool  of  the  white  and 
black  rogues  who  drill  and  march 
him  about  at  their  pleasure,  and  h& 
'votes  early  and  votes  often'  at 
every  election,  without  the  slightest 
scruple  of  conscience,  making  the 
ballot  box  a  mere  mockery  under 
his  manipulation.  As  a  legislator 
or  office-holder  he  is  still  more- 
discreditable.  Lest  my  own  judg- 
ment may  be  deemed  unreliable 
on  this  score,  let  us  put  on  the 
witness-stand  one  whose  life-long 
prejudices  have  been  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  my  own. 

Mr.  Pike,  to  whom  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  in  the  record  of 
his  visit  to  South  Carolina,  one- 
year  ago,  entitled  Ttie  Prostrate  StatSy. 
gives  this  portrait  of  the  negro  as.. 
legislator  : 

Yesterday  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the 
State  issued  forth  from  the  State  House 
about  4  P.M.  AooiU  ihree-guarttirs  qf  the- 
crowd  hdtmged  to  the  African  race*  They 
were  of  every  hue,  from  the  light  Octoroon 
to  the  deep  black.  Every  negro  type  and 
physiognomy  was  here  to  be  seen,  from  the 
genteel  serving-man  to  the  rouffh^hewn  rice 
or  cotton  '  hand  * ;  and  their  dress  was  as 
varied  as  their  countenances,  exhibiting  a 
total  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  costume. 
Id  some  instances  rough  woollen  comforters 
around  the  neck  hid  the  absence  of  linen. 
Heavy  brogans  and  short  torn  trousers  it 
was  impowibl6  to  hide* 
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These  irere  the  Legislators  of  South 
Carolina! 

Here  then  is  the  outcome  of  the  ripe 
perfected  fruit  of  the  boasted  civilisation 
of  the  South,  after  two  hundred  yearH*  ex- 
perience. The  white  community  is  reduced 
to  this.  It  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  ruled 
07er  by  this  strange  conglomerate  gathered 
from  the  ranks  of  its  own  servile  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  the  spectacle  of  a  society  suddenly 
tuzned  bottom  side  up.  lu  the  place  of 
the  old  aristocracy  society  stands  the  nude 
form  of  the  most  ignorant  democracy  that 
mankind  ever  saw  invested  with  the  func- 
tions of  government — the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  robes  of  their  intelligent 
predecessors,  and  asserting  over  them  the 
rule  of  ignorance  and  corruption  through 
the  inexorable  machinery  of  a  majority  of 
numbers.  It  ia  barbarism  overwhelming 
civilibotion  by  physical  force.  We  will  enter 
the  Hall  of  Representatives.  Here  sit 
124  members.  Of  these  but  23  are  white 
men,  representing  the  remains  of  the  old 
civilisation.  They  are  men  of  weight  and 
standing,  and  all  from  the  hill  country. 
The  frosts  of  sixty  and  seventy  winters 
whiten  the  heads  of  some  among  them. 
There  they  sit,  ^rim  and  silent.  They 
simply  watch  the  rising  tide,  and  mark 
the  progressive  steps  of  the  inundation, 
feeling  themselves,  in  some  sort,  martyrs 
bound  stoically  to  suffer  on  behalf  of  that 
still  great  element  in  the  State,  whose 
prostrate  fortunes  are  the  sport  of  an  un* 
pitying  fate.  In  this  crucial  trial  of  his 
pride,  his  prejudices,  his  manhood,  his 
spirit^  it  must  be  said  of  the  Southern 
Bourbon  of  the  legislature  that  he  com- 
ports himself  with  a  dignity,  a  reserve,  a 
decorum  that  command  admiration.  .  .  . 
They  accept  their  position  with  a  stoicism 
that  promises  no  reward  here  or  hereafter. 
Their  struggle  now  is  against  a  complete 
confiscation.  They  endure,  and  wait  for 
the  night.  This  dense  negro  crowd  they 
confront ;  do  the  debating,  the  tqiuibbling, 
the  law-making ;  and  create  all  the  clamour 
and  disorder  of  the  body.  These  twenty- 
three  white  men  are  but  the  enforced  auditors 
of  the  dull  and  clumsy  imitation  of  a  de- 
liberative body,  whose  appearance  in  their 
present  capacity  is  at  once  a  wonder  and  a 
shame  to  modem  civilisation.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-four  are  coloured,  with  seven 
white  allies.  Thus  the  blacke  outnumber  the 
whites  in  the  House  more  than  three  to  one! 
while  the  black  population  of  the  State  is 
relatively  but  four  to  three  of  the  whites, 
showing  the  injustice  of  the  disproportion. 
As  things  stand  it  is  almost  literally  a 
black  parliament,  and  the  only  one  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  is  the  representative 
of  a  white  constituency.  The  speaker  is 
black,  the  clerk  is  black,  the  doorkeepers 


bUck,  the  pages  black,  the  dtairman  of 
committees  black,  and  the  chaplain  coal 
black.  At  some  of  the  desks  sit  colonied 
men  whose  types  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
outside  of  Congo;  whose  costume,  vissges, 
attitudes,  and  expression  only  befit  the 
forecastle  of  a  buccaneer. 

Such  is  a  photograph  of  the  Negro 
Legislature  par  exceUence  produced 
by  a  friend  to  the  African  race,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  opponents  of  the 
South  and  the  slave  power  while 
both  were  predominant  in  the  United 
States.  He  goes  on  graphically  to 
describe  the  mockery  of  legislatire 
proceedings,  the  brutalities  and 
bestialities  which  characterise  them. 

Bad  as  the  manners  of  this  hody 
are,  their  morals  are  still  worse. 
Never  before  has  mankind  been  bo 
scandalised  by  unblushing  robberies 
and  villanies  perpetrated  under  the 
forms  of  law.     Mr.  Pike  says : 

While  we  concede  the  existence  of  mudi 
that  is  good,  and  even  intelligent,  in  Hbt 
dense  masses  of  the  black  population  of 
South  Carolina,  and  sympathise  in  its  re- 
joicings over  deliverance  from  bondage,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  immense 
proportion  of  ignorance  and  vice  that  p^ 
meates  the  mass.  It  is  fearful  to  con- 
template the  thick-ooming  issues  that  resuli 
from  emancipation  and  enfranchisement, 
now  barely  in  bud  and  blossonu  It  is  sot 
too  much  to  say  that,  as  the  negro  in  slarny 
had  absolutely  no  morale^  he  comes  oat  of 
it  entirely  without  mor<Ue,  With  a  cob- 
stituency  thus  degraded,  what  are  we  to 
expect  of  its  representatives  ?  The  bUck 
constituency  of  Charleston  itself  is  n^ 
sented  by  men  who  belong  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. .  .  .  Some  of  the  lower  counties 
have  legislative  specimens  of  black  rasealitj 
hard  to  meet  in  any  white  assembly.  .  . . 
The  rule  of  South  Carolina  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  govemmeoi. 
Jt  ia  the  tnat^illation  of  a  huge  svstem  cf 
brigandage.  The  men  who  have  had,  sod 
still  have,  it  in  control  are  the  picked 
villains  of  the  community.  They  are  pro- 
fessional legislative  robbers,  and  they  do 
all  to  enrich  themselves  personally.  Hsr- 
ing  done  it,  they  turn  around,  and  bsr 
immunity  for  their  acts  by  f»li#w«g  tbeir 
gains  with  the  ignorant,  pauperised,  be- 
sotted crowd  who  have  choeen  them  to  tlw 
stations  they  fill,  and  enable  them  thus  to 
rob  and  plunder.  The  present  govemmeat 
of  Soutli  Carolina  is  not  only  comq>t  it  i* 
insulting.  It  denies  the  exercise  of  tbe 
rights  of  white  communities,  beeemaa  <% 
are  white.   Again,  there  is  no  parallel  to  be 
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drawn  between  the  exceptional  renality  of 
Noxthern  legislatures  and  the  corruptions 
of  South  Carolina  goyemment. 

The  former  can  be  promptly  remedied  bjr 
ezpomire  and  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  constituency ;  in  the  other 
case  there  is  no  such  tfifmnal  to  appeal  to. 
It  is  a  moral  morass,  in  which  there  is 
neither  holding  nor  standing  ground. 
Fancy  the  moral  condition  of  a  State  in 
which  a  large  majority  of  all  its  voting 
citizens  are  habitually  guilty  of  thieving 
and  concubinage.  let  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  South  Carolina.  As  it  is  morally, 
so  is  it  intellectually.  These  same  rulers 
of  a  great  State,  speaking  of  them  as  a 
whole,  neither  react  nor  write.  Tell  us 
what  G-ovemment  of  any  civilised  State  of 
the  Old  World,  if  imported  into  South 
Carolina,  would  be  as  oppressive  upon,  and 
M  nnfitted  for,  300,000  wnito  people  of  that 
State  as  that  which  now  curses  it  under 
the  name  of  Republican. 

Ono  fact  cited  by  this  disgusted 
Repablican  and  Abolitionist  giyes 
an  idea  of  the  spoliation  of  this 
unhappy  community,  and  saves  de- 
tails. The  State  tax,  which,  prior 
to  the  war,  was  levied  on  taxable 
property  valued  at  480,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  then  amoanted  to  400,000 
dollars  per  annum,  under  negro  rule 
has  been  raised  to  over  4,000,000 
dollars,  jost  ten  times  as  much,  and 
has  been  levied  on  property  valued 
now  at  180,000,000  dollars,  but  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
former  valuation.  And  no  public 
improvements  have  been  made  and 
no  debts  paid  out  of  this  huge 
snm,  comine  from  the  impoverished 
white  population,  the  sole  property 
holders. 

This  citation  of  the  testimony  of 
^n  unprejudiced  witness  has  been 
given  to  show  the  actual  status  of 
the  negro  &s  legislator  ;  and  such 
as  he  is  in  South  Carolina  he  is  in 
Mississippi,  and  everywhere  that 
I'esponsibilities  and  duties  are  de- 
volved upon  him  for  which  he  is 
morally  and  mentally  disqualified. 
As  to  his  being  educated  up  to  the 
point,  Mr.  Pike  thus  pithily  answers 
that  suggestion : 

The  education  they  require  is  the  formation 
0/  a  race  the  opposite  of  the  existing  race, 
To  educate  than  property  is  to  revolulionize 
their  whole  moral  nature.    The  groundwork 


of  that  education  which  will  make  them  fit 
rulers  of  a  Republic  will  not  even  have 
been  laid  when  they  shall  have  been 
taught  reading  and  writing.  It  is  the  read- 
ing and  writing  negroes  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  who  lead  in  its  most  m- 
famous  rascalities  and  oom^tions.  Educa- 
tion, to  be  what  it  ought  to  be  with  the 
existing  race  of  negroes  in  the  South,  means 
to  educate  them  out  of  themselves;  means 
to  undo  the  habits,  practices,  and  modes  of 
thought  and  want  of  thought  engendered 
by  centuries  of  slavery.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  this  is  necessary  to  entitle 
the  coloured  man  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  but  only  as  a  reply  to  the  glib 
suggestion  of  compulsory  education  as  a 
ready  remedy  for  the  disorders  and  crimes 
that  disgrace  Republican  government  and 
menaco  its  future.  We  are  not  talking 
alx>ttt  denying  rights  of  citizenship.  We 
are  denouncing  governments  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  demanding  a  remedy. 

There  are  some  farces  sadder 
even  than  tragedies  to  the  unhappy 
people  at  whose  expense  they  am 
enacted,  and  the  malice  of  Fortune 
could  scarcely  be  carried  farther 
than  in  this  transformation  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature is  unfortunately  composed 
of  somewhat  similar  material, 
though  not  80  utterly  vile  and  vaga- 
bond. It  recently  selected  a  negro 
steamboat  porter  to  fill  the  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  That  this  Legislature 
does  not  steal  as  much  as  its  neigh- 
bour is  probably  mure  its  misfor- 
tune than  its  fault,  there  being 
nothing  left  to  steal  in  a  public  way 
in  Mississippi,  whose  cash  and  credit 
have  long  been  below  par — and  will 
so  remain,  until  the  reign  of  intel- 
ligence and  integrity  can  be  re- 
stored, and  that  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity  be  removed. 

But  it  would  weary  the  i*eader  to 
dwell  on  so  painful  and  revolting  a 
theme.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  out- 
side of  Hayti  or  Pandemonium  such 
governments  never  existed  before ; 
acd  if  the  negro  has  been  emanci- 
pated, the  white  man  has  been  en- 
slaved. Happily  this  reign  of 
misrule  is  limited  to  the  area  already 
indicated,  and  even  within  those 
unfortunate  precincts  evidences  of 
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restoration,  and  of  the  overthrow  of 
these  hybrid  governments,  are  be- 
coming manifest.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  corruption  engenders 
death :  and  nothing  so  rotten  as 
these  miscalled  governments  can 
long  live.  In  the  agitation  which 
now  pervades  the  South,  and  which 
crops  out  in  the  collisions  and  an- 
tagonisms so  greatly  magnified  and 
misinterpreted  abroad,  the  calm  ob- 
server may  discover  merely  the 
transition  stage  to  a  healthier  and 
sounder  condition. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
but  three  claases  of  men  in  the 
South  who  really  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  present  state  of  things, 
and  create  strife  and  discord  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Southern  soil,  the  white 
population  more  than  doubling  the 
black  numerically,  and  able  to  cope 
with  them  as  one  to  ten,  through 
superior  intelligence  energy  and 
courage.  To  invite  a  conflict,  as 
the  negro  knows,  would  be  to  invite 
not  only  subjugation,  but  banish- 
ment or  extermination.  This  has 
been  well  expressed  by  one  of  their 
number  in  a  published  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  coloured  Judge  in 
South  Carolina,  in  which  the  writer 
warns  his  brethren  to  beware  of 
listening  to  the  suggestions  of  their 
false  friends,  white  and  black,  who 
counsel  the  formation  of  a  black 
league  for  the  oppression  of  their 
white  neighbours. 

In  this  remarkable  letter,  the 
writer,  an  influential  man  among 
his  people,  boldly  takes  the  ground 
that  they  are  provoking  a  collision 
which  must  end  in  their  discomfiture 
and  ruin:  and  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  should  prompt 
them  to  retrace  their  st«p8,  and  not 
risk  the  loss  of  the  benefits  they 
had  already  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

When  the  more  intelligent  among 
the  black  race  think  and  speak  thus, 
there  can  be  but  little  fear  of  any  seri- 
ous collision,  or  of  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  more  fatal  to  themselves 


than  to  the  rival  race ;  for  what  this 
man  says  is  true  :  '  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,'  and  the  white  men  of 
the  North  would  side  with  their 
own  race,  should  that  line  ever  be 
drawn  so  as  to  compel  a  choice  in 
the  stem  arbitrament  of  the  swori 
Writing  to  Judge  Wright,  of  South 
Carolina  (coloured),  M.  R.  Delanv 
(coloured)  uses  this  language : 

What  I  desire  now  to  my  is,  tint  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  iDtelligont  man  among  ns 
that  aspires  to  leadership,  and  lovr>  Li 
race,  to  warn  his  people  of  a  great  appnadi- 
ing  reality.  That  having  prospecti«.j 
lost  the  popular  preponderance  and  cta- 
sequent  certainly  of  represontation  in  ^. 
the  Departments  of  Government  ihroiL- 
coming  white  emigration  into  the  Siotr, 
our  only  hope  will  be  in  miooritr  nprt- 
sentation.  The  white  race  is  true  to  itf.';. 
Rest  assured  that  there  are  no  white  pK^pie. 
North  or  South,  who  will  submit  to  s*  tit 
blacks  rule  over  the  whiter  in  Amuici. 
Eadicalism,  as  taught  by  political  ItiMr^ 
for  selfish  motives  and  personal  gaio«  bis 
led  the  masses  of  our  untutored  race  to 
believe  otherwise,  and  act  accordingiT. 
But  it  is  a  dreadful*  terrible  politic*! 
heresy,  which  should  receive  the  sump -i 
condemnation  by  every  true  friend  of  nun^ 
kind  and  a  just  government,  black  a«i 
whit«.  They  are,  as  they  should  be,  vil- 
ing  to  have  us  participate;  toconooitus 
uur  legitimate  and  reasonable  share  r 
citizens,  but  not  an  absolute  and  supre'jr 
control  in  political  affairs.  I  hare  tif 
honor  to  be,  sir,  your  friend  and  feU'»* 
citizen, 

M.  R.  Dhxxt. 

Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in  making 
these  appeals  to  the  good  sense  c^ 
his  own  people,  for  many  of  their 
guiding  spirits  have  taken  the  saicf 
attitude  in  private  and  in  public, 
and,  like  the  negroes  who  marched 
with  the  whites  against  the  dnm- 
ken  rioters  in  Mississippi,  the  other 
day,  insist  on  *  putting  a  stop  t*.» 
this  foolishness.'  The  stern  ^ 
salutary  lessons  given  to  the  rioters 
everywhere  cannot  fail  in  having 
full  effect  on  a  race  naturally  timii 
and  with  a  full  sense  of  their  infe- 
feriority  to  the  white  race-^  c<»" 
viction  which  their  liberation  ^ 
not  sufficed  to  eradicate  from  theff 
minds. 

There  is  some  ground  for  tM 
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apprehenBion  expressed  by  this 
coloured  patriot,  whose  foresight  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  accorded 
to  the  generality  of  his  race. 
Delany  is  a  native  Southerner,  p.nd 
feels  a  real  interest  in  his  people, 
which  the  alien  negroes  and  self- 
seeking  political  lei^ers,  like  Nash 
and  Pinchbaok,  do  not.  The  balance 
of  power  will  be  restored,  and  the 
race  problem  as  well  as  the  armed 
conflict  avoided,  by  the  reversal 
of  the  present  conditions  in  the 
State  where  the  negro  now  rules 
through  nnmerioal  superiority. 
There  are  several  causes  at  work  to 
effect  this  beyond  those  stated  by 
Delany.  Immigration,  which  has 
heen  invited,  cannot  fail  finally  to 
come  to  regions  so  rich  and  fruitful, 
where  land  under  cultivation,  or 
ready  for  it,  can  be  bought  for  a 
song,  or  even  given  away — just  so 
soon  as  the  bugbear  of  *  the  war  of 
races'  and  the  equally  absurd  idea 
as  to  imhealtbiness  are  removed. 
Intelligent  efforts  to  accomplish 
both  are  now  in  contemplation,  and 
will  shortly  be  put  in  execution. 
What  has  been  effected  in  Southern 
Virginia'  in  the  last  five  years,  in 
establishing  English  and  Dutch 
colonies  (in  which  work  Cbneral 
Imboden  and  the  present  writer 
were  pioneers  and  active  agents), 
will  also  be  done  in  the  States  lying 
farther  South,  where  the  lands  are 
both  better  and  cheaper,  and  the 
salubrity,  ooiside  of  certain  swampy 
regions,  fully  equal.  For  there  are 
no  healthier  regions  in  the  world 
than  the  Southern  highlands,  or  the 
mountainous  regions  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  these  States,  where  there 
are  scarcely  any  negroes,  even  in 
South  Carolina^  the  supposed  home 
of  fevers  and  musquitoes. 

When  immigrationdoes  commence, 
and  the  cnrrent  turns  in  this  direc- 
tion from  the  wilds  of  the  Far 
West,  which  hitherto  have  absorbed 
its  fertilising  stream,  it  will  come 
m  flood  tides;  and  that  immigra- 
tion will  surely  be  Wliite  — the 
threatened  Chinese  exodus  having 


ceased,  which  was  at  one  time  both 
a  hope  and  a  fear  to  reflecting  men 
in  California  and  the  South.  The 
^  Heathen  Chinee '  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  He  does  not 
suit  us,  nor  we  him,  and  the  negro 
dislikes  him  even  more  than  doep 
the  white  man,  and  never  does  or 
can  coalesce  with  him,  even  when 
he  comes ;  for  he  comes  as  a  rival, 
not  as  an  ally.  But  apart  from  any 
foreign  reinforcement,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  eight  years  has 
proved  that,  while  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States  has 
had  a  steady  natural  increase,  the 
negro  population  has  had  as  per- 
ceptible a  decrease  in  the  extreme 
Southern  as  well  as  in  the  Border 
States.  A  few  figures  taken  from 
the  United  States  census  of  1870 
and  other  authentic  sources  esta- 
blish this  fact  beyond  controversy. 
Space  will  pei*mit  us  to  give  but  a 
few  of  these,  and  yet  enough  to 
prove  the  proposition.  Very  many 
causes  have  conspired  to  produce 
this  result,  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter.  The  figures 
of  the  United  States  census  show 
the  falling  off  of  the  race  in  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1870,  as  contarasted 
with  their  rate  of  increaae  in  the 
preceding  decennial  statements, 
and  the  causes,,  which  have  since 
been  in  full  force  to  blight  the 
coming  race,  had  only  commenced  to 
blossom  when  that  census  was  taken. 
The  next  will  show  a  still  sadder 
story,  or  the  signs  deceive  those 
who  have  most  earnestly  watched 
them  with  anxiety  and  pity.  The 
natural  Increase  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  froia 
census  to  census  has  been  13*8  per 
cent.,  including  immigration,  of 
course.  In  foreign  States  the  in- 
crease is  estimated  at  five  per  cent., 
whichy  therefore,  may  be  assumed 
as  the  average  national  increase  of 
the  white  race  everywhere. 

But  the  increase  of  the  slaves  be- 
fore the  war  averaged  twenty-three 
per  cent,  from  births  alone  dorixig 
the  decade ;  while  the  free  negro  iii- 
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crease  in  the  Northern  States  was 
bat  foar  per  cent.  The  pretext  set 
up  by  cavillers  that  their  roving 
and  restless  habits  account  for  their 
diminished  muster-rolls  in  the  seve- 
ral States  is  fallacious  ;  for,  though 
as  restless  as  the  Reuben  of  Scrip- 
ture, whose  curse  it  was  *to  be 
made  like  unto  a  wheel/  and  *  be 
as  unstable  as  water,*  if  they  mi* 
gi*ate  from  one  cotton  State  they 
move  into  another,  and  are  counted 
in  the  census  still.  The  freedman 
drifts  perpetually  from  South  to 
Southwest,  but  he  drifts  as  aim- 
lessly back  again,  in  many  instances 
to  the  point  of  his  departure. 
Neither  a  fixed  purpose  nor  Provi- 
dence seems  to  preside  over  his 
erratic  steps,  though  Texas  and 
Arkansas  absorb  and  keep  large 
bodies  of  these  African  noxnads,  in 
the  former  of  which  they  thrive, 
promising  to  make  that  young  State, 
which  is  larger  than  France,  the 
great  cotton-producing  region  of  the 
South.  But  there  he  remains  the 
servant,  not  the  master. 

Taking  an  individual  State  as  a 
specimen,  let  us  see  how  he  thrives 
in  the  great  Southern  State  Ken- 
tucky. It  appears,  from  a  recent 
Keport  of  the  State  Auditor,  that 
the  blacks,  who  numbered  236,000 
in  that  State  in  i860,  are  now  re- 
duced to  144,450,  a  loss  of  two- 
fifths  in  nine  years.  Of  these  it  is 
estimated  that  about  75,000  may 
have  migrated  further  South — cer- 
tainly not  more— which  leaves  an 
appalling  discrepancy  still  between 
their  past  and  present  rate  of  in- 
crease. 

The  ninth  United  States  census 
fihows  that,  notwithstanding  the 
influx  of  Western  negroes  into 
Louisiana  from  Kentucky  and  else- 
where, the  coloured  population  of 
that  State  declined  from  370,000  in 
i860  to  364,000  in  1870;  whereas, 
during  the  previous  decade,  there 
had  been  an  increase  (under  slavery) 
of  90,000.  Mississippi,  where  the 
blacks  outnumber  the  whites,  and 
where  they  had  control,  inviting 


black  immig^tion,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  but  6,000  in  its  colomed 
population,  against  an  increase  of 
127,000  in  the  previous  decade. 
Even  in  South  Carolina,  tbe  Dew 
Hayti,  which  is  now  the  Eldorado 
or  the  Mecca*  of  the  coloured  nee, 
holding  out  by  far  the  most  inTitiiic 
prospect  to  them  in  every  way,  and 
attracting  thousands  of  the  amli 
tious  the  profligate  the  oompt 
and  the  needy,  fell  ofl*  6,000  during 
the  decade  above  named,  to  tit 
astonishment  of  everyone.  P^ 
contra^  while  the  coloured  popnU- 
tion  of  the  South  is  thas  rapid> 
decreasing,  lessening  annnallj  tb: 
disparity  of  numbers,  even  in  i\m 
States  where  they  outnumbered  the 
whites,  and  restoring  the  ^^ 
brium  at  the  ballot-box,  the  wbi:; 
population  is  steadily  rapidlj  it 
creasing,  immigration  included,  i* 
a  rate  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cac 
during  the  past  decade.  Sbool. 
this  state  of  things  continue,  as  r 
is  most  likely  to  do  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  the  '  Conflict  of  Race* 
will  cease  to  disturb  the  imagia- 
tion  of  either  home  or  foreign  specu- 
lators, and  settle  itself  in  a  mane" 
equally  peaceable  and  profitable'^ 
all  concerned. 

The  gravitation  of  the  neg^"?^ 
also  to  the  cities,  where  the  ^ 
ignorant  and  shiftless  of  them  (t^^ 
great  majority)  live  in  hovels  e 
want  and  misery,  and  die  lii' 
rotten  sheep — from  40  to  80  ps 
cent,  faster  than  the  whites  bj  theft- 
turns — ^is  another  oanse  of  decrease 
Taking  the  cities  of  Columbia  »»i 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  v^ 
Nashville  and  Memphis  (Teim.)  •'^ 
illustrations  of  what  is  going  - 
in  the  border  and  the  oott^  Stat^ 
here  are  the  figures : 

In  i860  the  white  population  ^  V 
lumbia  was  4t395«  &nd  bUek  3,657-  ^' 
1870  the  black  had  risen  to  5,295  »d'^ 
white  fallen  to  4,002.  In  Chftrle*l<»,^ 
i860,  tJio  white  population  was  iyr 
and  the  bhwsk  17,140.  In  1870  th***^ 
was  22,749,  and  the  black  26,175. 

In  Kashrille,  in  i860,  the  white  l^ 
lation  was  13,043  and  the  blac^  ^9>h- 
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In  1870  it  stood  16,149  white  and  9,709 
black.  In  Hemphis^in  i860,  it  was  18,739 
white  and  3,882  black.  In  1870  it  was 
24,755  ^^^^  ^^  I5t47l  black. 

This  does  nofc  represent  natural 
increase — bat  artificial.  It  shows 
the  drain  on  the  agricnltnral  dis- 
tricts to  snpplj  the  cities  with  a 
population  that  fills  their  jails  and 
penitentiaries,  and  swells  the  tables 
of  mortality,  in  the  proportion  al- 
ready indicated. 

The  negro  population  of  the  coun- 
try, slave  and  free,  increased  from 
1850  to  i860  (according  to  figures 
of  United  States  census)  by  the 
number  of  803,022  persons,  which 
was  in  excess  of  twenty- two  per  cent, 
for  that  decade,  or  almost  two  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  slave  por- 
tion thereof.  Had  this  rate  of 
natural  increase  continued,  at  the 
opening  of  1880  there  would  have 
been  a  negro  population  of  5,856,000, 
the  ninth  census  giving  4,880,009 
freedmen  in  the  country  in  1870, 
probably  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
But  the  ratio  of  free  negro  increase 
never  equalled  that  of  the  slave  by 
sixty  per  cent,  or  more,  having 
been  reckoned  as  low  as  a  ratio  of 
four  per  cent,  increase  only  from 
1850  to  i860.  By  the  ninth  censns 
the  proportion  of  coloured  to  white 
population  in  the  whole  United 
States  was  about  as  one  to  seven, 
and  the  rate  of  last  decrease  will 
have  reduced  it  in  the  year  1900 
to  one  to  twelve. 

Another  cause  of  the  striking 
diminution  of  the  negro  race  com- 
paratively, for  the  last  decade,  has 
been  the  pre  valency  of  the  fearful 
sin  of  infanticide.  For  the  first 
time  burdened  with  the  respon- 
sibility and  care  of  their  own  pro- 
geny, these  poor  ignorant  women, 
in  many  instances  thrown  by  the 
nien  on  their  own  means  of  support, 
and  wanting  in  those  high  principles 
of  duty  which  education  and  re- 
ligion alone  inspire  in  the  human 
breast  outside  of  a  mere  animal 
affection,  have  shrunk  from  the 
burden  of  a  family.  The  sin  against 


maternity,  denounced  as  the  fungus 
of  the  highest  artificial  civilisation, 
has  been  reproduced  at  the  oppo- 
site extreme  by  the  semi-barbarous 
African  plantation  slave.  Les  ex* 
tremes  se  touchent,  here  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  more  extensively  practised 
in  the  extreme  Southern  or  Onlf 
States,  yet  prevails  extensively 
since  the  war  even  in  the  Border 
States,  where  the  average  condi- 
tion of  the  negro  is  better  and  in- 
telligence  greater.  It  has  been 
formally  and  authoritatively  stated, 
as  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  medical  men  in  Eastern 
Virginia  (the  former  slave-holding 
part  of  that  State),  that  nearly  or 
quite  60  per  cent,  of  mortality 
among  the  negroes  since  the  war 
indicates  scrofalous  diathesis,  the 
result  of  want  of  proper  food 
clothing  and  lodgment;  and  that 
in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  fceticide 
has  been  committed  to  a  most  fear, 
ful  extent  by  the  use  of  a  tea  made 
from  the  root  of  the  cotton  plant 
by  the  negro  women. 

What  the  emancipated  slave  ever 
has  done  and  ever  will  do  when 
left  to  his  own  devices,  after  having 
been  suddenly  freed  and  made  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  on  which  he  had 
successfully  laboured  as  a  slave,  the 
experience  of  Jamaica  will  show  in 
its  most  favonrable,  as  that  of 
Hayti  and  the  French  West  Indies 
does  in  its  most  unfavonrableaspect. 
Let  us  take  the  best,  and  cite  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  well  and 
favourably  known  in  England. 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  latest 
visitor  to  Jamaica,  Signor  Antonio 
Grallenga,  who  published  only  last 
year  a  record  of  his  experiences 
made  on  the  spot,  as  Commissioner 
of  a  leading  London  journal.  The 
relative  proportion  of  white  and 
black  in  Jamaica  is  as  13,000  to 
493,000,  and  there  the  United 
States  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  prac- 
tically enforced,  and  the  experiment 
of  negro  equality  tried  under  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  conditions 
for  the  black  man,  in  a  climate  and 
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soil  congenial  to  him.  Emancipa- 
tion there  took  place  in  1834,  and 
we  have  therefore  the  experience  of 
more  than  forty  years  to  gnide  us. 
What  the  result  has  been  Mr.  Gal- 
lenga  frankly  tells  ns.  Here  is  the 
summary : 

Her  planters  have  been  rained^  her 
estates  have  been  abandoned,  and  there 
has  been  a  terrible  falling -off  in  her 
revenues  as  in  her  white  population,  re- 
cruited as  the  latter  has  been  by  French 
Creole  emigrants  from  Cuba.  Land  which 
niijrht  well  answer  the  description  of  an 
<Mirthly  paradise  is  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing ;  estates  formerly  worth  60,000/.  may 
now  be  had  for  5,000/. ;  while  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  family  does  not  exceed  500/. 
per  annum. 

The  Jamaica  planters  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  freed  blacks.  A  free  negro 
began  to  consider  himself  as  good  as  a 
white  man — nay,  for  affricultural  purposes 
in  (his  dimate^  better.  He  settled  or  squatted 
on  the  land,  and  by  dint  of  mere  numbers^ 
either  by  voting  or  by  sheer  force,  attempted 
to  establish  his  supremacy.  Extermination 
of  the  whiles  and  a  new  Uaytian  Jamaica 
would  have  been  the  result  had  not  Great 
Britain  interposed,  deprit^  the  blacks  of 
the  dangerous  privilege  of  self-government, 
and  laid  the  island  under  a  paternal  rule, 
i.e.  constituted  it  a  subject  colony  governed 
by  the  mother  state,  with  the  aid  of  a 
standing  military  force. 

This  was  in  1865,  thirty  years 
afler  the  initiation  of  the  experi- 
ment,' giving  time  for  a  new  genera- 
tion to  have  grown  up,  born  free. 

The  whites  cannot  do  the  work  of  the 
country  even  now,  and  they  cannot  per- 
suade the  negroes  to  do  it  for  them.  The 
emancipated  negro  either  will  not  work  at 
all  or  only  to  the  extent  that  pleases  him- 
self, having  been  taught  by  his  ranting 
mi  nister  that  labour  is  degradation.  Either 
as  free  settlers,  or '  squatters,'  or  as  farmers 
paying  rent,  they  cultivate  their  own  'pro- 
vision-grounds'— small  plots  on  the  out- 
skirts of  what  were  once  thriving  estates — 
producing  barely  enough  to  support  life 
and  buy  a  few  cheap  luxuries.  Addicted  to 
petty  rural  larceny,  troublesome  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  their  white  neighbours, 
they  will  only  work  for  themselves,  or,  if 
they  hire  themselves  to  the  whites,  dis- 
regard both  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
convenience  of  the  employers,  so  as  to  drive 
theqi  to  despair. 

Nomine  mutaio^  this  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  freedmen  in  South 


Carolina  and  Mississippi  to*daj 
Hr.  Oallenga  clinches  bis  statement 
with  this  assertion :  *  Were  Jamaica 
to  remain  in  the  end  a  mere  ve'jT- 
coUmy  under  English  ride^  it  might 
assume  the  aspect  of  an  orderly  and 
happy  community,  contrasting  witfa 
the  barbarism  of  the  Hayti&n  Re- 
public' 

Now,  as  to  the  supposed  univer- 
sal panacea  of  education  as  a  convc- 
tive  of  negro  character  and  short- 
comings under  the  changed  situation 
of  the  race,  and  the  new  duties  1 
freedman's  position  imposes.    Din- 
cation  is  a  great  and  a  good  tbic?; 
but  the  term  is  wider  far,  and  com- 
prehends    more,      than     comm-L 
schools  can  teach.    Beading  writiy 
and   ciphering    do    not  coDStititt 
education,  and   even   these   some- 
times, when  imperfectly  acquin.-!. 
only  render  more   crass  the  igno- 
rance   they    are    supposed  to  n- 
move.     The  *  little  learning'  C'C 
temned  by  Pope  has  truly  pro^iJ 
itself  'a  dangerous  thing'  in  \^ 
hands  of  the  purblind  leaders  of  tli" 
blind  in  the  Southern  States.   Itj 
were  useless,  in  this  connectioD,  t  • 
discuss  the  capability  of  the  negr^^l 
race  (with    individual  exoeptior?. 
nigro    shnillima    cygno)  for    l.i^fc| 
educational  culture,   since  that  L« 
outside  of  the  question  now  pres^i'^.j 
for  a  solution,  and  unable  to  af^^-^ 
that    slow  process,   even   were  :* 
feasible.  Yet  those  who  hRveknt«r. 
the  race  longest  and  best,  and  k^^d 
made  experiments  upon  the  negr  < 
capacity  for  culture  for  succcSv^i^j 
generations,   doubt    and  deny  tii 
possibility   of  raising  him  to  t 
standard  of  other  raoes,  all  of  wlii< 
unlike  his,  in  the  long  li^seofagl 
have  had  a  history  and  a  civilisatil 
of  their  own.     Furthermore,  natui 
is   often   stronger  than  cducatkl 
even  under  the  most  &vouTable  dl 
oumstanoes,  and  hereditaiy  trarl 
mission  of  traits  cannot  be  donbtti 
by   any  student  of   histoiy  or 
human  nature. 

The  American    Indian  to  ^^ 
centuries     resisted    and 
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edacation  and  dvilisation,  and  re« 
fusing  even  to  act  in  the  subordinate 
sphere  of  labourer,  for  which  natare 
never  framed  him,  is  rapidly  dwind- 
ling away.  From  such  a  &te  the 
negro  is  saved,  from  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  so  admirably  fitted  for 
the  subordinate  position  in  which 
alone,  during  his  whole  history,  he 
has  ever  proved  useful  to  himself 
or  others;  and  his  danger  to-day 
results  from  his  having  been  so 
prematurely  thrust  forward  into  a 
false  position,  and  into  an  antagon- 
ism as  useless  as  it  is  unnatural.  I 
repeat  that,  potential  as  education 
and  training  undoubtedly  are  in 
forming  and  improving  character 
and  mental  capacity,  yet  natural 
characteristics  environment  and 
hereditary  transmission  are  stronger 
still :  and  the  seed  that  will  fructify 
in  the  one  soil  will  not  generate  in 
the  other. 

But  the  effect  of  the  recon- 
struction of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  may  be  best  judged  by  a 
short  comparative  statement. 

Let  us  take  two  late  official 
reports — the  last  messages  of  the 
Governors  of  two  Southern  States 
divided  only  by  a  river,  and  exactly 
similar  in  climate  soil  and  character 
of  population — Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  figures  will  speak 
for  themselves.  (Borgia,  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  resume 
the  control  of  her  own  affairs,  and  has 
been  'free'  fromcarpet-bag  and  negro 
rule  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
thus  contrasts  with  South  Carolina, 
which  is  more  truly  a  *  Slave  State' 
'  to-day  than  ever  before  in  her  pre- 
vious history : 

Georgia.  S.  CaroUna. 

XiOgisIative  expenses  g  1 00,000  $2g  1 ,339 

Printing          .         .       20,000  450,000! 

State  tax         .        .     4}  mills  12  mills 

Georgia,  with  taxable  property 
alued  at  ;^3 50,000,000,  spends 
but  ;$[222,856,  including  $^26^460 
devoted  to  payment  of  her  public 
debt  and  interest.  A&icanised 
South  Carolina,  with  taxable  pro- 
perty not  equal  to  more  than  one- 


third  of  Georgia's,  is  taxed  by  law 
to  the  amount  of  ,$[4,000,000,  no 
public  debt  or  interest  being  paid, 
and  the  State  credit  utterly  ruined. 
The  bonds  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
are  about  90;  those  of  South 
Carolina  unsaleable.  It  is  a  common 
reproach  addressed  to  the  Southern 
whites  that  they  do  not  and  will 
not  educate  their  poor,  whether 
white  or  black.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  Georgia  appropriates  annu- 
ally a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
to  her  free  schools(black  and  white), 
and  pays  the  money.  The  balance 
is  raised  by  local  taxation  readily, 
three-fourths  more,  and  fairly  dis- 
tributed between  the  white  and 
coloured  schools,  which  are  kept 
separate.  The  State  University 
costs  the  State  but  ,^8,000  per  year, 
the  balance  being  made  up  from 
tuition  fees,  &c.  The  South  Carolina 
University  (negro)  is  now  the  poor 
shadow  of  the  institution  it  once  was; 
its  magnificent  library  and  educa- 
tional appliances  lie  unused  since 
negro  students  were  forced  upon 
it,  and  its  professors  resigned  in  de- 
spair. It  has  now  no  students  save 
a  few  coloured  men.  The  Agricul- 
tural Land  Scrip  given  by  the 
United  States  Government  has  been 
stolen  by  the  Legislators  or  Go- 
vernor, and  $SQjOOo  are  demanded 
for  its  support  per  annum  from  the 
bankrupt  State  Government. 

To  point  still  ^rther  the  force  of 
this  comparison,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  population  of 
Georgia  is  1,184,000,  that  of  South 
Carolina  (with  all  the  influx  of 
negro  immigration  into  this  new 
Hayti)  but  705,000  ! 

Comment  on  such  a  contrast  is 
superfluous.  So  terrible  is  the  tax- 
ation on  the  white  proprietors  in 
the  latter  State,  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler-General's report  shows  an  annual 
*  forfeiture '  (or  confiscation)  to  the 
State !  of  270,000  acres  of  land  for 
default  of  payment  of  taxes.  The 
taxes  have  been  increased  yearly, 
until  in  many  cases  they  consume 
more  than  half  the  income  of  the 
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property  taxed.  But  I  shall  cite 
coloured  testimony  to  prore  the 
willingness,  nay,  the  anxiety,  of 
the  whites  for  the  education  of  the 
coloured  race.  From  a  very  fall 
response  to  qaeries  made  by  the 
writer  to  Schoolmaster  Ketchum,  of 
Columbus  (Georgia),  head  teacher 
in  the  coloured  school,  himself  of 
that  race,  I  select  the  following 
answers.  His  school  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  old  slave-holding  cotton* 
growing  region : 

As  to  the  present  relations  existing  be- 
tween former  masters  and  slaves,  I  find 
that,  individually,  there  is  a  most  com- 
mendable degree  of  sincere  friendship  for 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  coloured 
man  toward  his  former  master,  and  more 
real  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  former 
owners  toward  the  coloured  man  than  our 
race  can  find  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 
The  friction  at  present  excited  between  the 
two  races  here  arises  from  political  agi- 
tation and  public  demonstrations  made  by 
white  demagogues  here  and  ambitious 
coloured  men  at  the  North.  We  suffer 
ftom  no  more  ostracism  here  than  at  the 
North  and  West.  Not  so  much;  for  no 
trades-unions  here  have  ever  shut  out  from 
occupation  the  hundreds  of  black  mechanics 
who  have    almost  a  monopoly  of  many 

Profitable  trades.    Bricklavers,  carpenters, 
lacksmiths,  &c.,  black  and  white,  compete 
on  equal  terms  here. 

Again  he  says : 

I  have  never  found  any  oppoeition  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  to  the  education  of  the 
coloured  children;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  received  the  greatest  encouragement 
from  former  owners  to  educate  the  former 
slaves.  They  contribute  liberally  for  the 
purpose.  The  state  and  municipal  appro-  '^ 
priatlons  are  also  liberal.  The  same  state 
and  municipal  education  fund,  with  the 
Peabod^  aid  and  individual  subscriptions, 
is  applied  to  white  and  coloured  schools, 
which  are  separate.  The  coloured  people 
do  not  desire  mixed  schools.  The  coloured 
schools  are  conducted  on  the  same  system 
as  the  white ;  but  in  a  separate  building 
and  with  coloured  teachers,  who  are  paid 
salaries.  These  schools  are  free  to  coloured 
children  from  six  to  twenty.  Not  one* 
tenth  part  of  the  coloured  voters  in  Georgia 
or  Alabama  can  read  or  write — ^a  very 
liberal  allowance  [not  one  in  one  hundred 
would  be  nearer  the  mark].  The  numbw 
of  coloured  voters  in  Georgia  is  107,962 ; 
in  Alabama,  97,823. 

This,  be    it    remembered,  is  in 


Georgia,  where  the  white  role  is 
absolute,  and  no  compulsion  can  or 
has  been  exercised  to  produce  this 
state  of  things.  Throughout  the 
other  Southern  States  the  same 
anxiety  to  educate  the  coloured  race, 
as  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  it, 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  has  beer 
manifested,  because  it  is  believed 
they  will  be  more  amenable  to  latr 
order  and  common  sense  when  thni: 
educated;  their  ignorance  render, 
ing  them  the  readier  tools  of  tlr 
common  enemy  of  both  native  racB 
of  the  South.  For  the  great  bodv 
of  the  African  plantation  hands,  as 
with  the  great  mass  of  operatiTe> 
all  over  the  world,  whether  ir 
England  or  on  the  Continent— the 
toiling  millions  who  win  but  the 
day's  bread  by  the  day's  mge. 
whether  in  field  or  mine — any  snci: 
extended  effort  is  impracticable, aol 
roust  be,  even  though  the  most 
ignorant  negro  vote  weigh  agais$' 
we  most  intelligent.  Until  wearnTe 
at  Eutopia  it  seems  as  though,  the 
world  over,  such  disparities  miis: 
exist  in  the  human  lot :  and  uc: 
modem  civilization,  instead  d 
cutting  the  knot  of  that  gm' 
problem,  seems  to  be  tightening  it. 
the  rich  ^wing  richer  the  poor 
poorer,  while  the  march  of  edncstios 
and  equality  by  no  means  keep 
pace  with  that  of  capital  and  soc^ 
rank.  This  is  a  problem  wbieb 
puzales  Europe  as  much  as  it  doe? 
America :  and  no  (Edipua  has  aiisec 
to  read  as  yet  the  Sphinxes  riddk. 
whose  penalty  is  snfiering  or 
squalid  misery  worse  than  deatli 
for  the  great  majority  of  maokiBd. 
the  hand  workers,  in  this  most  a^  i 
vanced  of  all  the  centuries,  as  vt  < 
boastfully  proclaim  it  Looking «' 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  dx^\ 
everywhere,  and  contrasting  it  wi^ 
that  of  the  Southern  negro,  oof 
modem  Pharisees,  either  in  Am^« 
or  Europe,  have  no  cause  to  bcjfl 
their  white  neighbours  responsib' 
now  (even  if  they  had  euo-^ 
formerly)  for  the  existence  of  eTibfi> 
difficult  to  approach  or  cure.  Oanozi 
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as  it  may  seem,  the  negro  bimself, 
since  he  has  been  endowed  with 
voice  and  vote  in  public  matters, 
opposes  educational  appropriations 
for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  or 
is  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  them. 
At  a  late  popular  vote  on  the  subject 
in  Virginia,  the  whites  went  for  the 
tax;  the  negroes  abstained  from 
voting,  or  voted  against  it. 

There  are  not  a  dozen  men  left  in 
the  whole  South  (to  the  writer's 
knowledge)  who  entertain  either 
the  idea  or  the  hope  that  the  po- 
litical privileges  of  the  emancipated 
slave  will  ever  be  wrested  from  him, 
or  who  doubt  their  own  power  to  re- 
gulate and  dontrol  it  ultimately  for 
their  own  and  the  common  benefit, 
could  the  disturbing  element,  the 
carpet-bagger,  be  removed  either 
peaceably  or  forcibly.  Neither  does 
any  sane  Southern  man  seriously 
contemplate  the  possibility  or  the 
advisability  of  getting  rid  of  the 
4,000,000  of  blacks  bom  bred  and 
domiciled  at  the  South,  nor  desire 
any  substitute  for  the  labour  of 
those  strong  and  willing  arms  :  con- 
vinced that  the  freedman  never  can 
or  will  be  the  rival  or  the  successor 
of  the  white  landed  proprietor,  but 
only  his  hired  *help'  or  labourer 
hereafter  as  heretofore.  The  im- 
prudent utterances  and  foolish 
sayings  made  by  or  attributed  to 
Southern  men  on  this  subject,  have 
been  condemned  as  severely  at  the 
South  as  elsewhere  by  the  mass  of 
the  population,  who  sympathize  in 
no  such  frenzied  or  absurd  out- 
givings. Even  the  war  could  not 
kill  off  all  the  fossils  or  all  the  fools 
in  the  Southern  country :  a  few 
of  whom  may  still  splutter,  rant  and 
rave,  talk  wild  nonsense,  and  become 
the  potty  instruments  of  mighty 
mischief  to  the  people  and  section 
for  whom  they  profess  so  much,  by 
giving  fresh  pretexte  to  their  op- 
pressors ;  but  the  great  Southern 
heart  beate  not  in  unison  either 
with  such  insane  talk,  or  with  law- 
less acte  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  Patriotism.    Her  people  desire 
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peace,  both  with  the  North,  and  with 
the  negro,  and  will  not  imperil  it  by 
any  act  of  theirs.  The  Southern 
people  to-day  are  as  true  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  (even 
with  its  amendmente,  which  have 
changed  the  staius  of  themselves  and 
their  slaves)  as  the  people  of  the 
North;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
movement  for  disunion  in  the  States 
within  this  generation,  it  assuredly 
will  not  come  from  the  South,  who 
will  hereafter  *  bear  the  ills  she  has* 
rather  than  *  fly  to  others  she  knows 
not  of.'  Of  this  both  friend  and 
foe  may  rest  assured.  Of  politics 
the  Southern  people  have  had 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient. 
Their  most  earnest  aspiration  Ls 
*  to  he  let  ahne.*  If  they  seem 
almost  as  an  unit  in  favour  of  the 
Democratic  party,  it  is  only  because 
that  symbolizes  the  opposition  to 
the  Administration,  and  the  party 
which  have  so  terribly  and  vin- 
dictively oppressed  them,  and  sought 
to  put  them  not  only  on  an  equality 
with,  but  under  the  feet  of,  their 
former  slaves,  and  of  the  crawling 
white  reptiles  that  have  controlled 
them.  There  has  been  no  time 
within  the  last  eight  years  when 
Gen.  Grant  and  his  par^  might 
not  have  disbanded  the  Southern 
Democracy,  and  secured  a  cordial 
support  at  the  South,  by  even  a 
show  of  justice  and  magnanimity 
and  a  cessation  of  almost  intolerable 
persecution.  They  might  do  so  to- 
morrow if  wisdom  ruled  their  councils 
and  their  action.  To  sum  up  this 
statement  of  the  actual  situation,  it 
is  necessaiy  only  to  repeat  that  the 
mutual  feeling  of  the  great  masses 
of  blacks  and  whites  throughout 
the  former  Slave  States  is  kind 
and  forbearing  and  friendly  in  all 
things  not  political.  The  old  re- 
lations exist  between  the  races,  in 
spite  of  this  discrepancv,  everywhere 
outeide  of  the  narrow  limite  already 
indicated  :  and  this  area  is  rapidly 
diminishing  and  dwindling  into  a 
vanishing  point. 
The  danger  of  a  ^  conflict  of  races,' 
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if  it  ever  existed,  is  daily  growing 
less,  as  an  American  writer  describes 
the  western  roads  to  do — commenc- 
ing in  a  broad  avenne«  continuing  as 
a  common  road,  dwindling  into  a 
bridle-path,  and  finally  ending  in  a 
sqnirrel  track  that  runs  up  a  tree ! 

Since  the  above  was  written 
the  New  Orleans  *  revolt' — ^which 
seemed  the  most  serions  of  all — has 
flashed  like  a  meteor  over  the  Sonth- 
em  sky,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. That,  too,  was  a  collision 
between  two  sections  of  the  white 
race.  Governor  Kellogg  (carpet- 
bagger) snstoined  by  Ex-Confeder- 
ate GreneralLongstreet,  commanding 
'  State  militia '  (so  styled),  chiefly 
composed  of  negroes,  and  in  fact, 
only  the  Governors'  body  guard  on 
the  one  side — and  the  white  citizens 
and  tax-payers  on  the  other.  As 
usual,  the  unfortunate  negro  only 
served  as  (he  buffer  in  the  collision. 

The  whole  origin,  cause,  and  re- 
sult of  this  movement  was  political ; 
and  the  free  amnesty  accorded  by 
President  Grant,  and  proposed  re- 
forms  in  the  removal  of  all  the 
corrupt  Federal  officials,  who  have 
constituted  Kellogg's  strength, 
prove  the  provocation  under  which 
these  local  revolutionary  measures 
were  resorted  to. 

This  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell. All  the  late  disturbances  in 
the  former  slave  States  have  arisen 
from  the  approaching  *  Fall  Elec- 
tions,' which  take  place  in  October 
and  iN'ovember,  and  determine  the 
complexion  of  the  State  Legislatures 
and  State  Governments  for  the  two 
years  next  ensuing.  Hence  the  al- 
most desperate  anxiety  of  the  white 
voters  and  only  tax-payers  of  those 
States,  to  secure  a  real  representa- 
tion, and  a  fieor  count  of  the  Totes, 
neither  of  which  was  it  the  purpose 
or  policy  of  their  'carpet  bag' 
vampires  to  accord;  and  comp^- 
sion  and  fbar  of  consequences  alone 
could  compel  these  acts  of  justice. 

Hence,  putting  ^de  the  negro 
pawn,  ever  thrust  forward  by  his 
cowardly  white  colleague — at  once 


dupe  and  victim — ^the  Southern 
white  voters  determined  to  hold 
the  true  agitators  and  plotters 
to  their  real  responsibility;  and 
although  the  interposition  of  the 
Fedenu  Government  has  limited 
the  extent  and  circumscribed  the 
eflect  of  this  manly  policy,  it  still 
has  already  borne  much  wholesome 
fruit,  and  is  destined  to  deliver  thai 
oppressed  people  from  their  shame- 
less oppressors,  partly  through  their 
own  act)  and  partly  through  the 
aroused  conscience  of  their  Northern 
brethren:  the  press  and  people  of 
the  North,  almost  as  an  unit---oat- 
side  of  Washington  and  the  '  White 
House  '—openly  avowing  their  sym- 
pathy  with  their  Southern  brethren, 
and  demanding  in  tones  which  must 
be  listened  to  by  the  next  Congress, 
if  not  by  the  Administration,  that 
the  whole  country  shall  be  freed 
'  from  the  body  of  the  death,'  which 
weighs  as  heavily  on  national  cha- 
racter, as  on  Southern  heads.  After 
the  first  week  in  November,  when 
the  elections  are  over,  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  '  Southern  outrages.' 
Until  then  we  may  :  for  they  can 
be  manu&ctured,  invented,  or  pro- 
voked, for  partisan  purposes,  '  with 
neatness'  and  despatch,  for  home 
or  foreign  use.  Whatever  the  issne 
of  those  elections  may  be,  the  re> 
demption  of  the  Southern  States, 
still  in  carpet-bag  bondage,  will  not 
be  remote ;  even  though  the  sword 
thrown  into  the  scale  (in  most 
Brennus-like  fashion)  in  IjonisiaDa, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  may  allow 
the  spoilers  to  secure  an  apparent 
lease  of  power  for  two  years  longer, 
through  their  corrupt  manipuLition 
of  the  ballot-box,  to  obtain  the  ab- 
solute control  of  which — aud  the 
privilege  of  cowUing  themselves  iflr- 
they  have  risked  so  much,  and  called 
on  the  Administration  Jupiter  so 
loudly. 

The  New  Orleans  movement,  de- 
liberately planned  and  as  delibe* 
rately  executed,  was  intended  to  de- 

Srive  the  bastard  government  of 
[ellogg  c£  the  sole  plea  by  which 
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the  shadow  of  legality  was  given  it 
bj  the  Senatorial  Committee,  now 
proven  to  have  been  bribed  by  him 
while  in  the  performance  of  that 
public  duty.  The  captured  cheqne 
book  of  Kellogg  has  established  this 
shamefal  fact ;  and  the  gniltj  par- 
ties have  made  no  disclaimer.  Tbe 
plea  set  up  by  Kellogg,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  Government  at 
Washington,  was  that,  although  his 
election,  or  rather  occupation  of  the 
gubernatorial  chair  was  illegal,  yet 
popular  consent  had  legalised  it,  or 
rather  rendered  it  inexpedient  to 
remove  him,  at  the  risk  of  new  civil 
convulsions.  This  last  rag  of  expe- 
diency the  New  Orleans  movement 
tore  away ;  for  outside  of  his  body- 
^ard,  commanded  by  Longstreet, 
Kellogg  found  no  supporters,  black 
OP  white,  either  at  New  Orleans  or 
elsewhere,  and  fled  shrieking  for 
protection  to  the  Federal  barracks, 
within  twelve  hours  of  his  deposi- 
tion by  the  decree  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Government  substituted  for 
his  throughout  the  State,  composed 
of  men  who  had  really  received 
the  votes  of  the  people,  was  quietly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion (black  and  white)  and  peacefully 
performed  ite  functions  without  dis- 
turbance for  about  a  week,  until  it 
as  peacefully  dissolved  iteelf  at  the 
call  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  usurper,  and  with  whom  the 
leaders  and  people  were  too  wise  to 
come  into  collision,  as  their  enemies 
hoped  and  trusted  they  might  be 
rash  enough,  under  the  pressure  of 
their  wrongs,  to  do. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  the  sad 
and  shameful  story  of  the  former 
Plebiscites — greater  mockeries  of 
free  ballot  than  ever  the  world  saw 
before— are  to  be  repeated,  under 
carpet-bag  and  negro  auspices,  in 
the  three  Southern  States  alr^y 
named  (for  the  state  of  things  in 
South  Carolina  seems  almost  hope- 
less in  this  respect)  ;  and  there  is 
ground  for  hope  that  a  &ir  election 


may  be  accorded — at  least  in  two  of 
them — which  would  restore  State 
rule  to  worthy  hands,  and  redeem 
their  fortunes. 

How  this  matter  stands  to-day 
the  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  of 
September  26  will  show,  from  the 
Northern  point  of  view.  That 
great  organ  of  Northern  sentiment 
thus  sums  up  the  situation: — 

The  nttiation  in  New  Orleans  since  the 
restoration  of  Kellogg  to  power  is  described 
in  one  of  our  letters  to-day,  and  it  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  White  League  has  used 
considerable  power  with  moderation  and 
with  no  design  to  resist  national  authority. 
Its  object,  as  we  have  believed,  was  simply 
to  establish  Mr.  McEnery  in  the  Governor- 
ship to  which  he  was  elected,  and  failing  in 
that»  it  was  absolutely  yielded.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Mr.  Kellogg  anxious 
now  to  conciliate  his  enemies.  The  Kellogg 
government  is  plainly  alarmed  at  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  finds  itself,  and  undecided 
upon  the  beet  course  to  pursue.  We  can 
tell  it  in  liiree  words — ^golden  words  for 
Louisiana — Let  it  resign. 

and  the  New  Yorh  Tribune^  of  same 
date,  opens  ite  long  leader  thus : — 

TVB  FBBSmENT  A2n>  LOUISIAITA. 

Here  is  the  New  York  Third  Term  Con- 
vention clamouring  for  the  summary  sup- 
pression of  revolts  against '  a  duly  organ- 
ized State  government'  What  is  the  truth 
about  this  matter  ?  We  purpose  to  show 
that  Grant  himself  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  Kellogg  usurpation ;  that  he  never 
followed  the  orders  of  the  courts,  but  went 
before  them. 

These  citations  from  the  great 
mouthpieces  of  Northern  sentiment 
show  conclusively  the  falsehood  of 
the  pretexte  set  up  by  the  enemies 
of  the  South,  in  relation  to  the 
cause  and  character  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances in  that  section.  ^The 
darkest  hour  comes  before  the 
dawn.'  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
prove  so  in  this  case :  for  the  annals 
of  mankind  have  presented  few 
parallels  to  the  sufferings  of  a  sub- 
jugated people,  for  ten  years  succeed- 
ing an  armed  occupation  of  their 
territory  mocked  by  the  shadow 
without  the  substance  of  peace. 
Edwin  de  Leon. 
T  y  2 
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DU  QUESNB  AND  THE  FRENCH  NAVY   OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


THE  origin  and  early  organisation 
of  the  navies  of  France  and 
England  have  been  so  different,  that 
a  student  of  naval  histoiy  has  his 
attention  naturally  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  them,  in  his  endea- 
vours to  understand  the  permanent 
differences  between  the  two  services 
—differences  which  have  especially 
shown  themselves  in  the  relative 
standard  of  practical  skill  and  of 
theoretical  knowledge.  With  us, 
the  navy  in  its  earlier  ages  was 
simply  the  militia  of  our  sea  coasts, 
a  force  composed  of  ships,  which 
on  ordinary  occasions  were  traders 
or  pirates,  and  when  need  was, 
assembled  from  their  several  ports, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  king  or 
his  admirals:  this,  as  it  gradually 
developed  into  a  Government  insti- 
tution, still  retained  the  essentially 
popular  character  of  its  origin, 
possessing  a  remarkable  degree  of 
elasticity  in  time  of  rare  defeat  or 
more  frequent  mal-administration. 
With  the  French  it  was  on  a  very 
different  footing ;  it  rested  entirely 
on  the  whim  or  ambition  of  the 
Government,  and  its  strength  ebbed 
or  flowed  according  to  the  imbecility 
or  vigour  of  the  administration. 
It  was  not  till  after  many  and 
extreme  fluctuations  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  settled  into  something  like  its 
present  form. 

To  this  period  of  change  and 
development,  our  attention  has 
lately  been  recalled  by  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Jal*s  Life  of  Du  Quesne,^ 
a  work  written  with  all  the  micro- 
scopic care  for  which  its  author  has 
long  been  distinguished,  a  work 
crowded  with  original  information 


dug  out  of  the  archives  of  the 
French  navy,  and  bristling  with  an 
honest  partiality  that  makes  an  nn- 
couth  and  disagreeable  style  almost 
amusing:  this  partiality,  however, 
joined  to  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  value  of  manuscript 
evidence,  awakens  a  certain  amount 
of  caution  in  accepting  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at;  and  suggests  tlie 
necessity  of  comparing  this  latest 
record  with  the  statements  of  con- 
temporary writers,  French,  English, 
and  Dutch.^  But  the  career  of  Du 
Qaesne  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  French 
navy.  A  captain  under  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,  when  captains  were 
few;  an  admiral  under  Colbert, 
when  ships  were  many;  he  was 
for  more  than  fifty  years  mixed 
up  with  every  naval  event  of  any 
importance.  One  of  the  few  sea- 
men whom  France  could  then  boast 
amongst  her  officers,  the  embodi- 
ment and  mouthpiece  of  naval 
tradition,  of  'the  manners  and 
customs  used  at  sea,'  conservative 
to  an  extreme,  yet  withal  intensely 
anti-aristocratic,  the  story  of  his  life 
does  in  reality  possess  a  singular 
interest,  whether  we  consider  it 
from  a  personal  or  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Abraham  Du  Quesne  was  bom  at 
Dieppe  in  1610.  His  father,  a  ship- 
master *and  shipowner  in  a  small 
way,  was  a  self-made  man,  the  son 
of  a  Huguenot  tailor  at  Blangr, 
whose  connection  with  one  or  other 
of  the  noble  Norman  families  of 
the  same  name  must  be  regarded  as 
altogether  apocryphal.  Of  his  boy- 
hood we  have  absolutiiBly  no  infor- 
mation; and  though  he,  in  some 


*  Abraham  Du  Quesne  et  la  Marine  de  ton  TempSf  par  A.  Jal,  Andexi  Histonognpte 
et  Archiviste  de  la  Mflrine.    Paris :  1873. 

*  Lettresj'c.  de  Colbert,  (CUment) ;  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  VUletie,  (Monmerqw- 
Lettree  4'^.  de  Vivonne,  et  de  Valbelle,  (ab  quoted  in  Histoire  de  la  Marine,  ^par  Sue): 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time ;  CoUiber's  Columna  Bosirata ;  Brand's  I^e  of  l^ 
Eu^  ier ;  Annates  des  Provinces  Unies,  par  Basnage. 
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way,  learned  to  read  and  Tvrite 
fairly,  he  was  probably  occupied, 
from  a  very  early  age,  on  board  the 
small  coasters  which  his  father 
commanded.  In  1627  he  was  serv- 
ing as  his  father's  chief  oflGicer,  in  a 
small  privateer  of  70  tons;  and, 
from  the  evidence  given  at  a  trial 
regarding  one  of  their  prizes,  it 
appears  that  both  father  and  son 
held  commissions  as  *  captains  in 
the  service  of  the  King.*  That  his 
commission,  dated  in  1626,  gave 
him  seniority  as  a  captain,  is  a 
point  on  which  Da  Qaesne  insisted 
throughout  his  whole  career;  but 
•as  given  to  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who 
could,  in  fact,  be  nothing  more  than 
his  father's  apprentice,  and  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  served 
in  a  king's  ship,  it  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  enrolment, 
about  which  we  have  no  certain 
information.  The  father's  com- 
mission dated  from  1625,  but 
neither  father  nor  son  appears  to 
have  had,  at  that  time,  any  further 
connection  with  the  public  service ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  father 
in  1628  still  cruising  on  his  own 
account,  and  combining  something 
like  piracy  with  his  legitimate  trade. 
Being  at  St.  Malo,  he  fell  in  with 
the  skippers  of  two  barques  bound 
for  Rouen,  and  having  struck  up  a 
sort  of  intimacy,  undertook  to  con- 
voy them  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.  When  they  arrived  off 
Honfleur  he  changed  his  tone,  and 
by  a  display  of  force  compelled  them 
to  accompany  him  to  Dieppe,  where, 
at  his  instance,  the  officers  of  the 
Admiralty  condemned  them  for 
illegally  trading  from  one  province 
to  another.  An  appeal  to  the  court 
of  Bouen  reversed  this  judgment, 
condemned  Da  Quesne  to  pay  all 
the  expenses,  and  fined  the  Dieppe 
officers  who  had  perverted  justice 


to  the  advantage  of  their  townsman. 
It  does  not  appear  that  young  Du 
Quesne  was  engaged  in  this  dis- 
creditable affair,  which  nevertheless 
gives  us  a  very  clear  insight  into 
his  early  training,  and  the  influences 
nnder  which  he  grew  to  manhood.' 

After  a  few  years  more  of  trading 
and  piracy  the  father  disappears; 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  fate, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  captured  by  some  Spanish 
cruisers  from  Dunkirk,  and  died 
there  of  his  wounds  about  the  year 
1635.  At  this  time  the  son  appears 
to  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
service  of  the  King,  and  to  have 
become  in  reality,  as  before  in  name, 
an  officer  of  the  royal  navy.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Neptune,  a 
vessel  of  200  tons  burden,  carrying 
8  small  guns,  and  joined  the  fleet 
which  assembled  at  Belle  Isle  in 
June  1636,  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  d'Hurcourt  and  M.  de 
Sourdis,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
This  fleet  consisted  of  forty- two 
ships  rated  as  men-of-war,  all  be- 
longing to  the  Crown,  of  which  the 
largest,  the  flag- ship  Saint-Louie^ 
was  of  1,000  tons  burden  and  46 
guns;  and  was  collected  with  the 
view  of  its  joining  such  ships  as 
could  *  be  got  together  at  Toulon, 
and  retaking  the  Lerins  Islands, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  seized  on 
during  the  past  year,  and  fortified, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  mak- 
ing them  a  base  for  operations 
against  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Provence. 

With  thirteen  transports  in  com- 
pany, and  carrying  14,000  soldiers, 
the  fleet  weighed  from  Belle  Isle  on 
June  23,  and  reached  Toulon  on 
July  29,  having  lost  many  men  by 
sickness ;  a  fact  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  consider  the 
crowded  state  of  these  small  and 


'  The  descriptioDS  given  of  Bu  Qneszie*8  personal  appenranco  are  widely  different :  thej 
Agree  only  aa  to  his  being  of  middle  height.  M.  Sue  speaks  of  him  as  having  a  yellow 
bilious  complexion,  and  black  hair ;  but  M.  Jal  says  that  he  has  seen  a  contemporary 
picture,  which  represents  him  as  of  a  fair  complexion  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
If  we  may  accept  the  engravings  reputed  to  be  Irom  this  picture,  the  expression  of  his 
£ace  was  idngalarly  unpleasant. 
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filthy  ships  during  the  hot  season 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  might  be  supposed  that^  after 
fitting  out  an  expedition  of  this 
xnagnitade  for  a  special  purpose, 
measures  would  haye  been  taken 
to  carry  out  that  purpose  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  more  so  as  delay 
could  only  serve  to  enable  the 
Spaniards  to  complete  their  defences. 
It  was  not  so,  however.  Marshal  de 
Vitry,  the  governor  of  Provence,  to 
whom  the  military  command  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  entrusted, 
could  not  think  of  embarking  under 
the  navaJ  command  of  Count  d*Har- 
court,  who  was  not,  in  fact,  a  sea- 
man, although  by  his  commission 
'lieutenant-general  in  command  of 
the  fleet. '  Vitry  would  not  acknow- 
ledge this  commission  as  giving  any 
authority  over  the  expedition ;  Har- 
court,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
his  right ;  Sourdis  supported  him ; 
and  months  passed  away  in  fierce 
and  idle  squabbles  over  the  council- 
table,  in  one  of  which  Vitry  went 
the  length  of  striking  Sourdis  with 
his  cane.  The  Archbishop — ^though 
permitted  by  his  orders  to  act  as  a 
leader  of  the  expedition  and  to 
fight  the  Spaniards — ^felt  unable  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  Vitry  per- 
sonally; he  complained  to  Bicheheu, 
who  wrote,  imploring  them  to  agree ; 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  this 
letter,  and  Vitry  and  Harcourt 
arranged  to  settle  their  quarrel  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  A  positive 
order  from  the  King  put  a  stop  to 
the  proposed  duel ;  it  could  not, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  the  ill-feeling 
which  existed  and  continued  to 
exist,  so  that  months  passed  away  and 
nothing  was  done.  Vitry  was  sup- 
ported by  strong  family  interest, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
March  that  BicheKeu  ventured  to 
recall  him  from  his  government. 
Freed  from  his  obstructive  pre- 
sence, Harcourt  and  Sourdis  carried 
on  their  operations  with  vigour; 
Sainte  Marguerite,  the  principal  of 
the  islands,  held  out  for  six  weeks ; 
when  it  surrendered,  the  others  fol- 


lowed its  example;  and  M.  de 
Sourdis  having,  as  general,  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  capture,  now,  as 
priest,  chanted  the  Te  Deuu  for 
the  victory.  Marshal  de  Vitiy  was 
on  this  permitted  to  return  to  his 
post;  but  as  he  immediately  resumed 
his  quarrel  with  the  two  successfal 
generals,  he  was  first  seriously  ad- 
monished by  the  King  and  sbortlj 
afterwards  arrested ;  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  and  stayed  there  for  more 
than  five  years,  not  being  released 
till  after  Richelieu's  death  in  De- 
cember 1642. 

Considered  as  a  military  operatioo, 
the  reduction  of  Sainte  Marguerite 
was  a  very  trifling  affair,  bat  it 
derives  interest  from  the  illustr&tioD 
it  ofiers  of  the  curious  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  divided  command  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  was  not 
apparently  considered  reprehensible 
in  itself^  but  only  in  so  fikr  as  it 
hindered  the  public  service.  It 
was  here  too  that  Du  Quesne,  as 
captain  of  the  Neptune^  got  his  first 
insight  into  the  realities  of  war  as 
distinguished  from  privateering; 
and  might,  had  he  been  so  minded, 
have  carried  away  useful  lessons  as 
to  the  necessity  of  unanimity  and 
concord.  He  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  rather  the  other  way, 
and  to  have  learned  that  disagree- 
ment was  the  rule  of  the  serrice. 

In  the  two  following  years  he 
commanded  successively  the  iSotV^ 
t/ean,  of  300  tons,  and  the  Maqwd^^t 
a  Spanish  prize,  of  600,  and  was 
engaged  under  Sourdis  in  the 
naval  operations  carried  on  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  in  conjunctioD 
with  the  army  under  Conde.  The 
active  share  of  the  navy  in  these 
operations  was,  however,  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  crushing  defeat 
which  the  Spanish  fleet  sustained 
from  the  Dutch  off  the  South  Fore- 
land  in  September  1639 ;  and  the 
next  year  the  Archbishop,  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  took  Du  Qoesne 
with  him  to  Toulon. 

At  this  time  the  material  force  of 
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the  French  navy  consifited  of  52 
ships  of  all  sizes  aotnallj  in  commis- 
sion, most  of  which  were  very  small; 
there  was,  however,  one,  the  Oou- 
rownej  which  merits  a  particular 
notice  as  heing  the  largest  ship  then 
afloat.  She  is  described  as  being  of 
2,000  tons  burden;  as  measuring 
in  length  200  feet  over  all,  in  ex- 
treme breadth  46  feet,  and  as  having 
a  height  from  poop  to  keel  of  75 
feet.  She  had  a  complement  of  600 
men,  including  two  chaplains,  and 
carried  72  guns.  The  statement  of 
her  armament  is  noteworthy,  for 
we  find  in  it  the  germ  of  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  foreign  ships  have, 
till  lately,  differed  widely  from 
our  own;  to  the  builders  of  the 
CoTtronne  is  due  the  discovery  that 
a  comparatively  small  number  of 
guns  with  roomy  quarters  is  more 
advantageous  than  a  much  greater 
number  so  crowded  together  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  work 
them;  the  truth  of  this  we  were 
slow  to  realise,  and  for  nearly  200 
years  French  ships  were,  as  a  rule, 
heavier  and  larger  than  ours  of  the 
same  rate.  Besides  the  Gouronne^ 
there  was  one  ship  of  1,000  tons, 
one  of  700,  two  of  600,  and  ten  of 
500  tons ;  belowthat  they  diminished 
rapidly,  and  several  were  of  less 
than  100  tons. 

Mere  numbers,  however,  are 
rarely  to  be  depended  on ;  and  this 
force,  comparatively  respectable  on 
paper,  must  be  valued  in  accordance 
with  a  memoir  sent  in  by  the 
Marquis  de  Br6z£,  a  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal,  who  succeeded  Sourdis  in 
command  of  the  Ocean  fleet.  '  Ten 
of  the  ships,'  he  writes,  'are  good  for 
nothing;  and  next  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  condemn  as  many  more, 
for  they  are  very  old  and  strained. 
Even  the  flag-ship  (the  Saint-Louis, 
of  1,000  tons)  is  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  The  building-slips  of 
Indret  have  (in  the  three  years 
since  they  were  established)  turned 
out  only  two  large  ships  and  three 
frigates.'  He  concludes  by  recom- 
mending that  the  foreigii  ministers 


should  And  out  whether  the  Dutch 
or  Swedes  would  be  willing  to  sell 
some  of  their  ships,  of  which  they 
had  more  than  they  wanted. 

It  must  fairly  be  supposed  that 
of  the  twenty  ships  Br6z6  here 
condemns  a  fair  proportion  were 
of  the  larger  class;  so  that  the 
estimated  force  of  the  French  navy 
was,  in  reality,  insignificant,  not 
only  in  comparison  with  the  State 
navy  of  England,  but  of  Holland, 
Sweden,  or  Denmark.  I  dwell  on 
this  because  later  writers  have 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  the  age  of  Bichelieu  as  having- 
been  a  flourishing  time  for  the 
navy;  an  idea  which  is  far  from 
correct,  though  worse  times  were 
awaiting  it. 

In  1640  Catalonia  revolted  from 
Spain,  and  applied  to  BicheHeu  for 
assistance.  Sourdis  was  directed 
to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents  ; 
but  want  of  stores  and  equipment 
prevented  his  leaving  Toulon  till 
late  in  the  following  spring,  when 
he  established  the  blockade  of 
Tarragona,  then  besieged  by  the 
French  troops  in  concert  with  the 
Catalans.  His  force,  however,  was 
insufficient  to  resist  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
after  several  smart  encounters  in 
July  and  August  he  was  fairly 
beaten  off  the  coast.  Tarragona 
was  revictualled ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop,  already  in  disgrace  for  his 
long  delay  at  Toulon — a  delay 
caused  by  want  of  stores — was 
summarily  removed  from  the  com- 
mand for  his  want  of  success, 
although  his  failure  was  clearly  due 
to  the  numerical  inferiority  of  his 
fleet.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  very 
unformed  state  of  discipline  to  find 
that  several  of  the  captains,  officers 
on  active  service,  wrote  a  semi- 
pubHc  letter  expressing  their  regret 
at  and  strong  disapproval  of  this 
step  by  the  (^vemment ;  and  that 
this  letter  is  signed,  amongst  manv 
others,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Cange, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  by  Du  Quesne,  who 
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was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  independent  squadron. 

Up  to  this  time  onr  information 
concerning  Da  Qaesne  is  very 
limited.  That  at  the  age  of  thirtj- 
two  he,  a  man  of  no  family  interest, 
was  appointed  to  such  a  command 
affords  a  &ir  presumption  that, 
daring  these  six  or  seven  years  of 
actual  service,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  energy,  zeal,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  favour  of 
Sourdis,  himself,  undoubtedly,  an 
able  man.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  he  had  a  forward, 
pushing  temper,  which  would  never 
permit  him  to  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asserting  his  own  claims, 
and  which  led  him  to  insist  on  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  rights  in 
the  most  pertinacious  manner.  A 
singular  instance  of  this  occurred 
almost  immediately  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  command,  and 
shows  some  at  least  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  early  organisation  of  the 
French  navy. 

Being  at  anchor  with  his  squadron 
in  the  Gulf  of  Rosas,  he  was  joined 
by  a  squadron  of  galleys  commanded 
by  M.  de  Baumes.  Du  Quesne,  as 
the  senior  captain,  took  command, 
and  gave  Baumes  orders  not  to 
weigh  without  permission.  Baumes 
urged  that  whilst  Du  Quesne*s 
seniority  would  undoubtedly  give 
him  the  command  if  the  two 
squadrons  were  carrying  on  any 
operation  in  concert,  it  did  not  give 
mm  any  authority  over  the  squad- 
ron of  galleys  meeting  him  in  a 
casual  manner  and  cruising  inde- 
pendently, at  the  same  time  offering 
to  follow  him  if  he  wished  to  under- 
take anything  against  the  enemy. 
Now,  according  to  modem  ideas, 
Baumes  was  quite  wrong;  under 
any  circumstances  the  junior  is 
bound  to  obey  the  senior,  and  that 
not  as  a  matter  of  agreement,  but 
of  duty.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  laws  of  precedence  were  by  no 
means  settled ;  the  galleys  and  the 


ships  were,  to  a  vety  great  extent, 
distinct  services,  and  the  right  of 
an  officer  of  the  one  to  exercise 
command  over  an  officer  of  the 
other,  without  express  commission, 
was  commonly  enough  disputed. 
The  question,  then,  between  Dn 
Quesne  and  M.  de  Baumes  was 
one  that  should  properly  have  been 
referred  to  a  higher  authority,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  involved  no  point 
of  immediate  importance.  This 
Du  Quesne  would  not  see ;  he  re- 
peated his  order  in  a  violent  and 
overbearing  manner, '  more  suitable 
to  a  drunkard  brawling  in  a  pot- 
house than  to  the  general  of  an 
army '  (this  is  Baumes's  way  of  de- 
scribing it)  ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  galleys  got 
under  way,  he  fired  into  them 
without  further  ceremony.  *  Oar 
officers,'  writes  Baumes  to  Marshal 
de  Brez6,  the  French  viceroy  and 
commander-in-chief  in  Catalonia, 
'  were  much  astonished  and  enraged, 
as  they  saw  themselves  murdered 
by  cannon  shot  in  the  very  port, 
not  knowing  to  what  to  attribute 
this  insolence.  I  beseech  you  to 
teach  M.  Du  Quesne  that,  if  he  has 
no  respect  for  the  commander  of 
this  squadron,  he  must  at  least  hare 
some  for  the  King*s  galleys.'  Mar- 
shal  de  Brez^  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  any  action  in  conse- 
quence of  this  letter ;  he  probablj 
advised  Baumes  to  keep  out  of  Dti 
Quesne 's  way,  or  Du  Quesne  to  be 
more  moderate;  but  certainly  no- 
thing was  done  to  render  such  an 
occurrence  impossible  for  the  future ; 
the  jealousies  between  ships  and 
galleys  continued,  and  died  out  onlj 
when  the  service  of  the  galleys 
itself  came  to  an  end. 

That  this  should  be  so  was  p^- 
haps  natural;  the  officers  of  the 
ships  were,  to  some  extent^  seamen; 
those  of  the  galleys  were,  fi>r  the 
most  part,  soldiers;  in  appoiniiBg 
to  the  command  of  a  amp,  gooa 
service  and  experience  were  occa- 
sionally, though  by  no  means  gene- 
rally, counted  for  something ;  the 
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commaiid  of  a  galley  was  a  mere 
matter  of  purchase;  the  gallejrs 
considered  tiiemselves  socially  su- 
perior to  the  ships ;  the  ships  con- 
sidered the  galleys  ignorant  and 
pretentious  ^ow-nothings.  Dif- 
ferences between  the  two  were  thus 
of  frequent  occurrence,  even  after 
and  notwithstanding  the  edict  of 
1677,  which  ordained  that  squadrons 
of  ships  and  galleys,  accidentally 
meeting,  should  continue  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  that 
when  ships  and  galleys  formed  a 
combined  expedition,  the  officers  of 
the  galleys  ranked  as  junior  to  the 
ships'  officers  of  the  same  grade ;  a 
distinction  of  *  with  but  after*  which, 
as  affecting  relative  rank,  has  ofben, 
in  our  own  service,  given  rise  to 
much  private  ill-feeling. 

During  the  summer  of  1642  and 
the  following  year  Du  Quesne,  still 
in  the  Ma^queao^  continued  cruising 
on  the  Catalan  coast ;  but  the  ser- 
vice, principally  blockading,  has  no 
special  interest.  Naval  affairs  were 
poorly  supported  after  the  death  of 
Kichelieu ;  and  Du  Quesne  being 
left  in  1644  without  employment, 
applied  for  service  under  the  Swe- 
dish flag.  His  offer  was  accepted ; 
he  commanded  the  Swedish  ship 
Regina  in  the  battle  off  Ribe  on 
May  16,  and  his  conduct  obtained 
for  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
admiral- major,  or,  as  we  would  say, 
rear-admiral.  He  continued  in  the 
Swedish  service  for  about  three 
years,  and  returned  to  France  in 
charge  of  four  ships  which  Mazarin 
had  bought  from  the  Swedish  Go- 
vernment. 

The  supreme  command  of  the 
Prench  navy  was  at  this  period 
vested  in  a  '  Grand  Master  of  Navi- 
gation,' a  title  which  Richelieu  him- 
self had  held,  and  which  was,  at  his 
death,  conferred  on  his  nephew,  the 
Marquis  de  Br^ze.  Breze  was  killed 
in  action  with  the  Spaniards  off 
Orbitello  in  1647 ;  after  which  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  took  the 
office  on  herself  as  *■  Grand  Mistress,' 
and  continued  to  hold  it  till  1650, 


when  it  was  conferred  on  the  Duke 
de  Yend6me.  During  this  time 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
navy;  the  internal  troubles  dis- 
tracted the  Government,  and  Maza- 
rin was  notoriously  averse  to  a 
liberal  expenditure.  Under  Riche- 
lieu the  annual  estimate  for  the 
navy  had  been  from  three  to  five 
millions  of  francs,  and  this  sum,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
small  fleet.  It  now  fell  lower  and 
lower,  till  at  last  300,000  francs 
was  all  the  Government  thought  fit 
to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
these  300,000  francs  might  better 
have  been  devoted  to  some  other 
service,  as  they  were  clearly  inade- 
quate to  maintain  a  navy ;  of  course, 
then,  the  navy  was  not  maintained, 
and  the  few  ships  whose  names 
stood  on  the  official  lists  rotted 
away  and  became  utterly  unservice- 
able. 

But  the  decay  of  the  navy  was 
not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
neglect  and  parsimony  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Although  too  cautious 
to  commit  himself  to  any  active 
support  of  the  failing  cause  of 
royalty  in  England,  Mazarin  had 
favoured  it  so  far  as  to  permit  pri- 
vateers to  be  fitted  out.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  gain  he  or 
the  Royalist  party  expected  to  de- 
rive from  this  step ;  the  actual  re- 
sult was  that  the  Parliament  issued 
orders  for  reprisals ;  and  thus,  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war,  and 
whilst  nominal  peace  continued  to 
exist  between  the  two  countries, 
English  and  French  ships  fought 
whenever  they  met,  with,  as  might 
be  expected,  advantage  in  the  long 
run  to  the  most  numerous.  Blake's 
romantic  encounter  with  four  vessels 
in  the  Straits,  in  December  1650, 
was  one  of  these  skirmishes ;  another 
is  pithily  described  by  Whitelock 
under  date  August  22,  1650 — 
'  Letters  of  some  Fights  at  Sea  be- 
tween the  Parliament's  Frigates  and 
some  French  Men-of-war,  who  were 
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soundly  beaten.'  This,  we  may 
conclude,  was  the  fight  which  is  re- 
ported by  the  French  to  have  taken 
place  near  Jersey,  in  which  a  squad- 
ron of  five  ships  under  Du  Quesne, 
bound  for  Bordeaux,  was  rather 
roughly  handled.  This  desultory 
war  ended  in  September  1652,  in 
the  seizure  by  Blake  of  the  French 
fleet  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Dunkirk,  then  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards:  seven  ships  were 
sent  into  Dover,  and  those  that 
escaped  were  so  damaged  as  to  be 
valueless. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  that  time  the  French  navy  was 
altogether  unable  to  undertake  any 
operation;  it  gradually  dwindled 
away  ;  and  when  Mazarin  died,  in 
1 66 1 ,  had  practically  ceased  to  exist : 
according  to  the  inquest  instituted 
by  Colbert,  it  consisted  of  seven 
ships  'good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
broken  up,'  five  ships  which  might 
possibly  be  made  sea-worthy,  and 
some  four  or  five  which  might  be 
reckoned  as  serviceable.  The 
country,  then,  was  destitute  of  ships, 
of  sailors,  of  officers,  and  of  money ; 
for  the  civil  wars,  and  the  shame- 
less peculation  of  every  servant  of 
the  Government,  had  reduced  it  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

During  all  this  time  there  had 
been  no  employment  for  Du  Quesne ; 
he  had  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  re-enter  the  Swedish 
service,  and  had  passed  the  years 
from  1650  in  domestic  retirement. 
In  1 66 1  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  fitting  out 
at  Brest,  but  nearly  a  year  slipped 
away  in  dilatory  preparation  and 
in  grumbling  about  the  want  of 
stores.  With  great  difficulty  a  fleet 
of  some  ten  ships  of  ail  rates  was 
at  last  assembled  at  Toulon,  its  ob- 
ject being  an  expedition  against  the 
piratical  states  of  Barbary;  but 
neither  ships  nor  officers  seem  to 
haye  been  fit  for  service. 

I  haveah'eady  spoken  of  the  ships ; 
the  officers  were  almost  worse.  Du 
Quesne  was  an  old  and  competent 


sailor,  but  obstinate,  jealous,  and 
insubordinate  in  the  extreme.  The 
command  was  entrusted  to  M.  de 
Nuchezes,  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  Duke  de  Beaufort, 
the  old  leader  of  the  Fronde,  and 
now  Admiral  of  France  and  Grand 
Master  of  Navigation.  Between 
these  two  there  arose  a  bitterness 
and  ill-feeling  which  rendered  vain 
any  hope  of  effective  action.  Nn- 
chlzes  wrote  against  Beaufort, 
Beaufort  wrote  against  Nuchezes ; 
the  officers  declared  themselves  for 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  dneb 
were  neyer-ending.  The  fleet  cruised 
for  a  short  time,  and  having  ex- 
hausted its  provisions,  but  attempted 
nothing,  returned  to  Toulon.  It  Is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  department 
of  the  public  service  in  a  worse 
condition — officers  brawling,  eager 
only  for  their  own  advantage,  diis- 
obedient,  and  utterly  incapable; 
ships  rotting  at  anchor  or  wrecking 
themselves  on  the  nearest  rock  as 
soon  as  they  got  under  way;  har- 
bours choked  with  foul  and  worn- 
out  hulks ;  commissaries  dishonest, 
and  the  exchequer  empty.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  navy  in  the 
early  days  of  Colbert's  administra- 
tion. 

The  reformation  worked  under 
Colbert  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
was  astonishing ;  the  harbours  were 
cleared;  the  ships  were  numerons 
and  in  good  order ;  the  naval  esti- 
mates were  liberal,  and  were  honest- 
ly administered.  The  great  difficulty 
hj  in  procuring  seamen  and  officers; 
even  that  was  got  over ;  and  thou|rh 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
crews  or  their  officers  were  saOors  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there  was 
amongst  them  a  sufficient  sprinkling 
of  the  craft  to  permit  the  work  to 
be  performed  ci^tably.  To  a  war- 
like people  the  mere  fighting  comes 
by  nature.  That  the  French  officers 
of  that  time  should  fight  was  a 
matter  of  course,  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  persuade  them  to  fight  onlj 
according  to  order — ^to  fi^t  the 
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proper  enemy  at  the  proper  time, 
and  to  fight  no  one  else. 

Of  all  offenders  against  strict 
discipline  Da  Quesne,  ^m  his  high 
position,  was  one  of  the  worst ;  he 
was  not,  perhaps,  qnarrelsome  in 
the  ordinary  sense;  he  was  not  a 
duellist,  bat  he  was  excessively 
cantankerous.  On  every  occasion 
we  find  him  at  variance  with  his 
superiors ;  his  experience  as  a  sea- 
man, his  knowledge,  his  ability, 
rendered  his  services  indispensable, 
a  fact  of  which  he  was  fully  aware, 
and  of  which  he  took  every  advan- 
tage. *A  man  irritable  (^ineux) 
and  difficult  to  persuade  ;'  '  an  able 
man,  but  very  fond  of  his  own 
opinion;'  *  difficult  to  control'— 
these  are  a  few  expressions,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  letters 
of  the  intendant  at  Toulon  to 
Colbert. 

The  fleet  continued  under  the 
oonmiand  of  M.  de  Nuchezes  and 
the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  and  as  these 
two  set  the  example  of  quarrelling, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
could  be  in  good  order.  Nuchezes 
wrote  begging  that  he  might  be  re- 
lieved ;  lus  h^th  would  famish  an 
excuse.  'I  am  useless  here,'  he  says, 
*  and,  frankly,  I  would  rather  herd 
cows  than  conmiand  a  disorderly  and 
ill-disciplined  army.'  Beaufort,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  a  man  alto- 
gether unfit  for  high  command.  His 
birth  and  rank  gave  him  a  certain 
authority,  and  he  had  a  handsome 
person,,  a  noble  presence,  and  a 
hearty,  friendly  manner  which  told 
well  with  the  men;  but  he  was 
ignorant,  obstinate,  opinionated, 
and  yet  easily  led — an  apparent 
contituliction  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with.  He  had  in  his 
youth  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  instruction,  yet,  of  all  the  officers 
in  the  fleet,  he  was  probably  the 
worst  educated.  Du  Quesne's 
advantages  had  been  few,  but  com> 
pared  with  Beaufort,  Du  Quesne 
was  a  literary  genius;  Du  Quesne 
could,  at  least,  write  decently  and 
with  soma  appearance  of  grammar ; 


Beaufort's  attempts  at  writing, 
spelling,  and  grammar  were  alike 
outrageous,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Colbert  he  attributes  his  short- 
comings in  these  respects  to  the 
rolling  of  the  ship.  The  evil  of 
competitive  examinations  is,  now-a- 
days,  a  fertile  subject  for  declama- 
tion, and  we  hear  much  about  the 
many  able  men  whom,  it  is  assumed, 
they  would  have  excluded;  it  is 
satisfactory  to  think  that  they 
would  also  exclude  a  man  such  as 
the  Duke  de  Beaufort.  He  was 
Grand  Master  of  Navigation,  he 
was  Admiral  of  France,  he  com- 
manded a  French  fleet  for  about 
eight  years  during  an  exciting  and 
anxious  time  of  reform  and  progress, 
bat  .wherever  he  was  concerned 
nothing  prospered.  The  expedition 
against  Gig6ri  (Djidjelli)  in  1664, 
successful  at  first,  eventuated  in  a 
miserable  failure ;  in  1666  the  fleet 
was  to  have  joined  the  Dutch  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  off  the  North 
Foreland  on  June  11  (new 
style) ;  he  received  the  news  of  the 
battle  at  Lisbon,  and  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  war ;  fidally,  in  1669, 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  relieve  Gandia;  and  without 
saying  that  the  blame  of  these  and 
other  smaller  failures  rests  entirely 
with  him,  his  uniform  want  of 
saccess  affords,  nevertheless,  a  fair 
presumption  of  his  incapability. 

During  this  time,  however,  the 
French  navy  was  rapidly  becoming 
more  worthy  of  a  great  Power.  By 
the  purchase  of  ships  and  stores, 
and  by  the  hiring  workmen  from 
Holland  and  Sweden,  a  numerically 
respectable  fleet  was  got  together  as 
early  as  1666.  This,  as  I  have  just 
said,  was,  according  to  treaty,  to 
have  taken  part  with  the  Dutch  in 
the  war  agamst  England,  but  it  did 
not  arrive  in  the  Channel  till  the 
middle  of  September,  after  a  delay 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  secret  understanding 
between  Louis  and  Charles ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  due  to 
a     determination    of   the  French 
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king  not  to  risk  His  newly  formed 
fleet,  and  the  marriage  of  Made- 
moiselle d'Anmalo  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  afforded  a  convenient  pre- 
text. The  young  queen  could  only 
sail  in  summer,  for  she  suffered 
horribly  from  sea-sickness,  and  the 
whole  French  fleet  was  necessary  for 
a  safe  escort.  As  a  matter  of  &ct, 
the  squadron  under  Du  Quesne, 
which  took  her  to  Lisbon,  arrived 
on  August  I,  three  days  after  the 
fleet  under  Beaufort  had  sailed ;  the 
two  had  no  communication  with 
«ach  other,  and  their  actual  move- 
ments seem  to  have  been  quite  in- 
dependent. 

During  all  these  years  Du  Quesne's 
share  in  the  work  was  in  no  way 
prominent.  He  had  no  family 
interest;  his  captious  temper  did 
not  make  many  friends,  and  though 
his  ability  and  experience  were  re- 
spected, his  zeal  and  enterprise 
were  considered  doubtful.  He  is 
constantly  reported  as  fond  of 
staying  in  harbour,  slow  in  refitting, 
exorbitant  in  his  demands,  over- 
bearing, petulant,  and  insubordinate. 
At  the  same  time  it  most  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  service,  and  almost 
the  only  seaman ;  that  he  thus 
looked  with  the  contempt  tra- 
ditional to  the  old  sailor  on  all 
landsmen  who  ventured  to  have  an 
opinion  on  naval  affairs,  and  waged 
war  equally  on  port-in tendants  and 
soldiers  turned  admirals,  whom  he 
doubtless,  in  his  secret  mind,  classed 
indiscriminately  as  land-lubbers. 

The .  work  of  the  French  navy 
was,  however,  at  this  time,  work  of 
progress,  not  of  war,  and  the  credit 
of  the  results  belongs  solely  to 
Colbert.  Beaufort  was  simply  a 
stumbling- block  in  his  way,  Du 
Quesne  a  source  of  much  anxiety ; 
and  these  were  the  only  officers  of 
rank  he  had  to  depend  on.  Tonr- 
ville,  whose  name  was  pre-eminent 
some  twenty  years  afterwards,  was 
of  a  later  generation;  he  entered 
the  French  service  as  a  captain  in 
1667,  having  previously,  ns  a  knight 


of  St.  John,  distinguished  himself 
in  wild  cruising  against  the  Tarb 
in  the  Levant.  D'Estr^  was 
altogether  a  landsman,  and  having 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army  on  shore,  came  afloat  in 
1668,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  shortly  to  be  advanced  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  navy.  After  a 
semi-diplomatic  or  political  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  made 
Vice- Admiral  of  France,  and  com- 
manded in  chief  the  fleet  which 
nominally  acted  with  the  English 
at  the  battle  of  Solebay  on  June  7 
(May  28),  1672. 

The  appointment  of  D'Estrees  as 
Vice- Admiral  gave  great  offence  to 
Du  Quesne;  he  had  possibly  nou- 
rished a  secret  idea  that  the  rank 
might  be  conferred  on  himself,  or 
it  may  simply  have  been  that  be 
was  determinedly  antagonistic  to 
every  officer  put  over  his  head. 
The  high  value  put  on  his  technical 
knowledge  preserved  him  to  the 
service,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  abrupt  dismissal  wonld 
not  have  been  more  advantageoiii 
to  it ;  as  it  was  he  was  the  ruin  of 
all  attempts  to  enforce  discipline,  for 
the  squabbles  between  him  and  the 
Vice- Admiral  were  as  notorious  as 
disgraceful.  And  yet  these  two  were 
the  commanders  of  the  squadron 
which  joined  the  English  for  ib^ 
summer  campaign  of  1672. 

The  battle  of  Solebay  was  tbe 
first  in  which  the  navy  of  France 
took  part,  and  its  action  in  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  adverse 
criticism,  the  value  of  which  can 
only  be  decided  by  an  examination 
into  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  fi^ht. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  alliid 
fleet  was  anchored  in  Solebay,  or, 
as  it  is  now  more  commonly  <^dJed. 
Southwold  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  in  line  parallel  to  the  short 
— that  is,  nearly  north  and  south— 
with  the  wind  at  about  E.N.E. ;  id 
remainingin  that  position,  in  defiance 
of  all  nautical  rule,  and  notwith- 
standing.the  warning  counsel  of  the 
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Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage  by  the  Dutch.  The 
French  division,  which  formed  the 
van  of  the  fleet,  was  anchored  to 
the  south  ;  and  in  the  natural  order 
the  fleet,  on  weighing,  would  have 
stood  towards  the  south,  on  the 
port  tack,  as  had  probably  been 
agreed  on  the  day  before.  The 
Dutch,  however,  came  in  unexpec- 
tedly from  the  north-east ;  and  had 
the  allies  stood  out  on  the  port  tack 
— that  is,  towards  the  south-east — 
according  to  the  original  intention, 
it  is  evident  that  they  would  have 
crossed  the  line  on  which  the  Dutch 
were  advancing ;  they  would,  in 
fact,  have  presented  their  flank  to 
tlie  enemy.  The  wind,  too,  after  a 
short  lull,  veered  to  the  south  of 
east,  thus  offering  more  sea-room 
to  the  north ;  and  the  English, 
without  hesitation,  adopted  the  only 
course  open  to  them  of  escaping 
from  the  unfavourable  position  in 
which  they  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  caught.  They  hastily  and 
confusedly  formed  their  line  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  stood  out  to- 
wards the  north-east,  the  rear 
division,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  thus  becoming  the 
van  and  leading  into  action.  Now, 
whether  D'Estr^es  did  not  under- 
stand the  Duke  of  York's  signal, 
whether  he  was  unwilling  to  form 
the  rear  division  of  the  fleet,  or 
whether,  as  was  commonly  said,  he 
had  private  orders  to  keep  his 
squadron  out  of  danger,  cannot 
now  be  certainly  known  ;  what  he 
did  was  to  come  to  the  wind  on 
the  port  tack,  in  the  natural  order, 
and  to  stand  towards  the  south  or 
south-east,  thereby  at  once  sepa- 
rating and  continuing  to  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that,  in  so  doing, 
D'Estrees  committed  a  gross  tacti- 
cal error,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Dutch,  leaving  a  small 
squadron  under  Bankert  to  occupy 
the  French,  fell  in  force  on  the 
English.  All  our  histories  tell  the 
rest ;     the   fight    was    maintained 


with  pertinacious  courage  on  both 
sides  till  nightfall,  and  neither 
English  nor  Dutch  could  strictly 
claim  the  victory,  though  each  con- 
sidered that  it  inclined  in  their 
favour.  On  one  point  only  were 
they  agreed ;  the  French  had  trea- 
cherously kept  out  of  the  fight. 

We  have  no  evidence  which  will 
permit  us  to  say  what  secret  orders 
D'Estr^es  may  have  had;  one,  at 
least,  has  recently  come  to  light — 
an  order  from  Colbert  to  make  his 
report  as  favourable  as  possible — 
but  the  minister's  anxiety  to  en* 
courage  the  rising  navy,  his  dread 
lest  a  too  accurate  statement  might 
dispirit  it,  is  a  ready  excuse  for 
some  exaggeration,  which,  being 
published,  has  crept  into  the  cur- 
rent French  histories.  Whether 
time  may  produce  any  other  secret 
order,  such  as  has  been  spoken  of, 
must  be  doubted ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  such  ever 
existed.  When  we  consider  the 
very  rude  system  of  signalling  ai 
that  day ;  that  D'Estrees  hsid  very 
little  experience  at  sea,  and  abso- 
lutely none  of  naval  war ;  that  he 
was  on  bad  terms  with  Du  Quesne^ 
the  second  in  command,  who  would 
delight  in  seeing  him  make  a  blun- 
der ;  that  Du  Quesne  led  the  van 
of  the  French  squadron,  and  with 
his  captious  temper  and  bitter  ha- 
tred of  the  English  might  probably 
enough  refuse  to  sail  in  their  wake ; 
that  the  Dutch  attack  had  the  na- 
ture of  a  surprise,  and  the  fleet  had 
to  get  under  way  so  hurriedly  that 
some  of  the  ships  cut  their  cables  ; 
that  there  was  thus  no  time  for 
explanation; — taking,  I  say,  all 
these  things  into  consideration, 
it  would  seem  strange  indeed  had 
no  mistake  occurred.  Supposing 
D'Estrees  impressed  with  the  one 
idea  that  his  division  was  the 
van,  the  movements  of  the  Eng- 
lish might  easily  be  beyond  his 
comprehension  till  he  found  himself 
hopelessly  separated  from  them.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  say  that  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  problepi, 
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bat  it  seems,  at  least,  a  plausible 
one,  which  is  more  than,  can  be 
said  in  support  of  the  received 
story  which  attributes  a  meaning- 
less piece  of  treachery  to  an  able  if 
rather  unscrupulous  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Du 
Quesne's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  very  severely  judged  by  the 
French  themselves.  The  Vice- 
Admiral  distinctly  accused  him  of 
keeping  out  of  the  fight,  and  of 
edging  away  from  the  enemy.  This 
led  to  a  violent  quarrel ;  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Court;  and 
without  pronouncing  any  judgment 
on  the  case,  it  was  so  evident  that 
D'Estr^es  and  Du  Quesne  could  not 
advantageously  serve  together  that 
Du  Quesne  was  superseded.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  say  what  amount  of  truth 
there  was  in  the  charge ;  we  can 
readily  believe  that  Du  Quesne  was 
not  very  zealous  in  a  fight  which, 
if  won,  tended  so  directly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  whom  he 
detested,  and  of  D'Estr^es,  whom  he 
hated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
far  from  improbable  that  D'Estr^es 
was  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  Du 
Quesne,  a  personal  enemy,  to  pre- 
serve his  own  credit ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  win  golden  opinions 
when  the  next  year,  free  from  Du 
Quesne's  influence,  with  the  same 
allies  and  against  the  same  enemies, 
he  had  every  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  With  aU  his  fiiults  Du  Quesne 
was  a  gallant  man  and  an  able 
seaman ;  D'Estr^es  was  an  incapable 
commander,  and  probably  could  not 
tell  whether  a  ship  was  close  to  the 
wind  or  not;  his  fiunily  interest 
gained  for  him  the  high  position 
and  supported  him  in  it,  leaving 
first  Du   Quesne,   and  afterwards 


Martel,  his  successor,  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  popular  indignation 
and  of  the  Court's  displeasure.^ 

Du  Quesne's  stay  on  shore  was 
not  long.  In  January  1674  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command  of  a 
squadron  fitting  out  for  service  in 
the  Mediterranean.  After  long  de- 
lays this  squadron,  consisting  of 
nine  ships,  and  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Yivonne,  sailed  for  Mes- 
sina on  February  i,  1675,  to  assist 
the  revolted  townsmen  against  the 
Spaniards,  in  conjunction  with  a 
smaller  squadron  of  six  ships,  which, 
under  the  Chevalier  de  Valbelle, 
had  sailed  a  month  earlier.  On 
February  11,  off  Stromboli,  they 
met  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty- 
nine  ships  and  fourteen  galleys,  a 
force  numerically  strong,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality.  Valbelle's 
squadron  came  out  to  the  support 
of  their  friends,  and  tlie  Spanuj!ds, 
notwithstanding  their  numbers, 
would  not  await  the  conjoint  attack. 
Suffering  the  loss  of  one  ship,  they 
crowded  all  sail  and  fled  to  the 
northward ;  whilst  the  French,  with 
the  large  convoy  of  victuallers, 
passed  into  Messina. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  any 
detailed  account  of  the  operations 
at  Messina  during  this  war,  which 
is  a  matter  of  every-day  history. 
My  object  is  merely  to  trace  the 
influence  which  the  campaign  had 
on  the  development  of  the  French 
navy,  and  on  the  career  of  Da 
Quesne,  whom  we  find  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  command  of  a  fleet; 
for  the  Count  de  Vivonne,  as  vice- 
roy, contented  himself  with  the 
general  direction  of  affairs. 

The  local  trade  of  Messina  being 
entirely  stopped  by  the  Spaniards, 


*  M.  Jal  and  others  hare  maintained  that  the  evidence  of  Fenquiires,  a  mid- 
shipman of  Du  Quesne's  own  ship,  the  TsTribUf  as  given  in  his  prirate  oorre- 
spondence,  lately  published,  is  conclusive  in  Du  Quesne's  favour.  They  have  oot 
noticed  that  a  midshipman  of  the  Terrible  was  necessarily  a  violent  partisan,  &cd 
that  on  a  technical  point  the  evidence  of  a  sea-sick  boy  has  no  great  value.  Ait^rall* 
so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  the  battle  is  concerned,  the  question  is  not,  IHd 
the  Terrible  keep  close  to  the  wind  or  not?  but.  Why  did  the  whole  French  diviikB 
stand  away  on  the  port  tack  ?  My  own  conclusion  is  that  it  was  simply  a  blander 
on  the  part  of  D'Estties. 
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the  town  was  dependent  for  sus- 
tenance on  the  provisions  brought 
by  the  French.  Valbelle  first,  and 
then  Vivonne,  had  given  temporary 
relief,  but  the  expedition  was 
grudgingly  supported,  and  neither 
the  troops  required  for  maintain- 
ing the  position  nor  the  provisions 
needed  for  the  town  were  forth- 
coming. Great  exertions  were  thus 
necessary,  not  so  much  to  ezteud 
the  French  influence  as  to  hold  the 
bare  town.  Very  strong  letters  on 
the  subject  were  written  by  the 
viceroy,  but  Du  Quesne,  who  had 
been  sent  back  to  France  to  convoy 
the  reinforcements,  returned  in  the 
end  of  May  with  only  3,000  men ; 
he  was  afterwards  despatched  on  a 
cruise  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  to  arrange  about  the  trans- 
port of  cattle  and  com  for  the 
starving  population  ;  and  then  again 
to  Toulon,  which  place  he  left  in 
the  middle  of  December,  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  war  and 
six  fire-ships,  his  flag  flying  on 
board  the  Saint-Esprit^  and  having 
under  his  orders,  amongst  others, 
the  Marquis  de  Preuilly,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villette,  the  Chevalier  de 
Valbelle,  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Tourville,  names  dear  to  France 
and  renowned  in  naval  history. 

It  was  with  this  fleet  that,  on 
January  7,  1676,  near  Stromboli, 
he  met  the  Dutch  squadron  of 
eighteen  ships,  which  had  been  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards.  De  Ruyter, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command,  at  the  special  request  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  had  vainly  pro- 
tested against  being  sent  out  with 
a  force  so  small ;  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties had  formed  an  idea  that  the 
French  navy  was  merely  nonunal, 
and  certainly  not  superior  in  quality 
to  the  Spanish ;  they  judged,  there- 
fore, that  the  Spanish  contingent 
would  raise  the  allied  fleet  to  a  de- 
cisive superiority.  De  Ruyter  thus 
found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  with  a  force  so  inferior  in 
strength  as  to  make  it  unadvisable 


for  him  to  attack.  His  object  was 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  relief  of 
Messina ;  and,  with  a  southerly  wind, 
he  mancBuvred  between  the  French 
fleet  and  their  port,  barring  their 
passage,  and  ready  to  seize  on  any 
advantage  that  might  ofier.  The. 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
superior  both  in  the  number  and 
the  size  of  their  ships,  were  anxious 
to  defeat  the  covering  fleet  and  to 
break  the  blockade.  During  the 
night  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west 
or  north-west,  and  Du  Quesne 
having  thus  the  advantage,  ran 
down  towards  the  enemy.  The 
Dutch,  formed  in  line  towards  the 
south-west,  received  them  firmly; 
the  French  van,  under  M.  de 
Preuilly,  suffered  a  good  deal ;  but 
the  fight  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  two  lines,  continued 
at  close  quarters  throughout  the 
day,  the  French  losing  two  of  their 
fire-ships  in  futile  attempts  to  burn 
the  Dutch  to  leeward.  Towards 
evening  it  fell  calm,  and  the  fleets 
drifted  apart,  the  damage  sustained 
on  each  side  being  nearly  equal. 
The  next  day  the  French  were 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  ten  ships 
from  Messina;  this  gave  them  a 
decided  superiority,  for  the  detach- 
ment of  six  Spanish  ships  which 
joined  the  Dutch  strengtjiened 
them  in  appearance  only;  De  Ruyter 
could  not  venture  a  further  attack, 
which  Du  Quesne,  on  his  part,  did 
not  press;  the  Dutch  drew  back 
towards  Melazzo,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  cut  off*  the  rear  division  of  the 
French  as  they  passed  through  the 
Straits;  and  Du  Quesne,  fearing 
this,  after  some  days*  manoeuvring 
stood  away  to  the  westward.  The 
Dutch,  being  in  much  need  of  re- 
pairs, went  to  Palermo  to  refit ;  and 
the  French,  passing  round  the  south 
of  Sicily,  got  into  Messiua. 

It  seems  the  invariable  rule  that 
an  indecisive  action  is  claimed  as  a 
victory  by  both  sides;  and  this 
formed  no  exception.  The  Dutch 
had  perhaps  &ir  grounds  for  doine 
so,  for  they  prevented  the  French 
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from  entering  Messina  as  they  in- 
tended; with  very  inferior  force 
they  kept  them  at  bay  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  obliged  them  to 
make  a  detovry  which  still  longer 
delayed  the  relief  of  the  town ;  they 
did  not  arrive  in  Messina  till  the 
22nd.  But  the  French  accounts, 
deliberately  and  purposely  falsified 
at  the  time,  have  passed  into  his- 
tory ;  and  we  frequently  read,  in 
a  few  words,  that  the  Dutch  gave 
way,  and  that  the  French  passed 
through  to  Messina  without  hin- 
drance. Du  Quesne's  merit  must 
be  limited  to  his  having,  with  a 
force  numerically  large,  of  new  and 
heavy  ships,  but  with  inexperienced 
officers  and  men,  fought  a  gallant 
action  against  a  fleet  weaker  in- 
deed in  ships  and  numbers,  but 
well  manned,  and  commanded  by 
the  most  able  and  experienced  sea- 
man of  the  day.  To  have  met  De 
Ruyter  without  suffering  a  crushing 
defeat  was,  for  the  French,  almost 
equivalent  to  a  victory ;  it  gave 
them  a  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  their  admiral  which  paved 
the  way  to  future  success.  It  was 
not, however,  till  towards  the  middle 
of  April  that  they  determined  to 
break  the  blockade  which  the  com- 
bined Dutch- Spanish  fleet  had  esta- 
blished. The  mer^  fact  that  they 
endured  this  blockade  for  more 
than  two  months  is  strong  evidence 
in  contradiction  of  their  claim  to 
victory  on  January  8 ;  and  it  was 
not  till  De  Ruyter  threatened  their 
position  at  Agosta,  that  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  active  measures 
against  him. 

The  two  fleets  met  on  April  22, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  Etna, 
their  line  extending  towards  the 
east;  and  De  Ruyter,  having  the 
advantage  of  a  southerljr  wind,  ran 
down  with  the  van  division  and 
attacked  the  French  van  with  great 
vigour.  Against  thirty  French 
ships  the  allied  fleet  mustered 
seventeen  Dutch  and  ten  Spanish  ; 
unfortunately  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Don  Francisco  de  la  Cerda,  who 


was  the  nominal  commander-in. 
chief,  insisted  on  stationmg  himself 
with  the  Spanish  division  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  a  position  to 
which  his  rank  and  the  numbers  of 
his  squadron  gave  him  an  apparent 
right :  the  Dutch  were  thus  divided; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  still  kept  to 
the  wind  when  De  Ruyter  ran 
down  against  the  enemy,  the  line 
was  broken,  and  Haan,  who  com- 
manded  the  rear  division,  was  kept 
out  of  the  fight.  The  whole  bmnt 
of  the  attack  thus  fell  on  De  Rujter, 
who  ought  to  have  been  OTcr- 
powered ;  the  French  were,  how- 
ever, slow  to  realise  the  utter 
worthlessnessof  the  Spaniards,  who, 
keeping  at  a  respectful  distance, 
fired  a  few  occasional  shots;  and 
De  Ruyter,  having  driven  back  part 
of  the  French  van,  made  a  stem 
board — that  is,  a  movement  stem 
foremost — which  brought  him  in 
amongst  the  main  body  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  in  contact  with 
Du  Quesne  himself.  Haan  had,  hj 
this  time,  managed  to  get  into 
action ;  and  obtaining  a  slight  ad- 
vantage  over  the  French  rear,  their 
whole  line  edged  away  to  leeward. 
Night  separated  the  combatants; 
the  French  wore  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  De  Ruyter,  apprehending 
bad  weather,  which,  in  the  shattered 
condition  of  several  of  his  ships, 
would  have  been  dangerous,  did  not 
care  to  follow  too  &r.  The  neit 
morning  broke  in  rain  and  mist; 
the  French  were  nowhere  to  he 
seen  ;  it  was  conjectured  that  ther 
had  retired  to  Messina;  and  the 
allied  fleet  went  into  Syracuse,  the 
Spanish  galleys  taking  in  tow  the 
more  disabled  of  the  Dutch  ships. 
The  weather  continued  broken 
for  several  days,  bat  on  the  29th 
the  French,  who  had  with  great 
difEiculty  kept  at  sea,  appeared  of 
Syracuse.  The  allies  were  not  in  a 
mood  to  fight.  No  one  amongst 
them  doubted  that  they  had  won  a 
clear  if  not  decisiTe  victory  on  the 
22nd  ;  but  their  joy  was  now  turned 
to  sorrow.    A  wound  in  the  leg, 
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^hich  De  Rnyter  had  received  in 
the  hattle,  not  considered  dangerous 
fit  the  time,  proved  fatal  in  a  very 
few  days :  mortification  set  in,  and 
the  admiral  died  on  the  29th,  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Dutch 
heroes  of  the  English  wars,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  parsimony  of  his  Go- 
vernment and  the  miserable  in- 
efficiency  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
sting  of  the  allied  fleet  was  drawn, 
for  the  Dutch  admiral,  EEaan,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  was  not 
a  man  to  win  distinction  under  cir- 
cumstances even  less  disadvan- 
tageous  than  those  in  which  he  was 
now  placed. 

The  account  which  I  have  given 
of  this  battle  of  Agosta  is  very  dif- 
ferent fix)m  that  which  it  suited  the 
French  Government  to  publish. 
We  know  that  they  gave  systematic 
orders  that  the  official  reports  were 
to  be  made  as  favourable  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  story  put  forth  on 
this  occasion  was  that  the  allies  had 
been  completely  defeated,  had  been 
chased  into  Syracuse,  and  block- 
aded there.  The  death  of  De  Ruy  ter 
gave  a  plausible  colouring  to  this 
story,  which  the  Dutch  accounts, 
De  Ruyter's  letter  to  the  States,  and 
Haan's  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
contradict  in  every  detail,  and 
which  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  accusations  freely  made  in 
letters  from  Du  Quesne  to  Colbert, 
and  in  the  private  correspondence 
or  memoirs  of  different  officers. 
According  to  these,  several  ships, 
and  even  the  Saint-Esprit  herself, 
did  not  keep  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  wind  ;  in  other  words,  they 
gave  way  before  the  enemy.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  Dutch  ac- 
counts, public  and  private,  agreeing 
in  the  main  with  the  non -official 
letters  of  the  French,  and  when 
we  know  that  the  French  official 
report  was  prepared  to  order,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
is  most  worthy  of  credit ;  and  it  is 
after  a  close  comparison  of  majiy 
conflicting  statements  that  I  have 
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framed  the  description  of  this  cole 
brated  battle. 

The  death  of  De  Ruyter  wa«», 
however,  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
allies,  and  one  from^  which  they 
could  not  recover;  they  made  no 
effort  to  resume  the  blockade  of 
Messina,  and  shortly  afterwards 
went  round  to  Palermo.  Here, 
whilst  refitting,  they  were  caught 
by  the  French  under  Vivonne  him- 
self, who  had  embarked  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Tourville  on  board  the 
Sceptre.  The  idea  that  Tourville 
was  the  real  author  of  the  plan  of 
the  attack  which  followed  seems 
well  founded.  Vivonne  was  not  a 
man  of  energy  or  experience ;  Tour- 
ville, on  the  contrary,  was  a  sailor 
from  his  youth,  and  had  already 
won  a  distinct  reputation  for  enter- 
prise and  ability;  in  a  small  boat 
he  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  anchored  in  a  crescent  along 
the  coast  in  front  of  the  town ;  and 
at  a  council  of  war  held  on  board 
the  Sceptre  after  his  return  it  was 
decided  that  the  Marquis  de  Preuilly 
with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships 
should,  if  the  wind  held  as  it  then 
was,  at  north-east,  lead  in  against  the 
eastern  division,  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet  supporting  him  by  attack- 
ing the  rest.  The  general  outline 
of  the  battle  fought  on  this  plan 
on  the  following  day,  June  2,  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  the  result 
was  very  similar.  Preuilly's  squad- 
ron stood  in  so  close  that  they  let 
go  their  anchors  on  the  anchor- 
buoys  of  the  enemy,  and  at  these 
close  quarters  opened  an  over- 
whelming fire.  The  Spanish  vice- 
admiral  set  the  example  of  cutting 
his  cable,  and  letting  his  ship  drift 
on  shore ;  the  others  soon  follqwed 
his  example.  The  French  fire-ships, 
driven  by  the  north-east  wind,  were 
let  loose  among  them,  and  flames 
and  confusion  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  ship  of  the  Dutch  rear- 
admiral  was  blown  up ;  the  Spanish 
flag-ship    shared    the    same  fate; 
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Haa9,  the  Datch  admiral,  was 
killed ;  three  Datch  and  five  Spanish 
ships  were  burnt  or  blown  up ;  the 
destruction  ceased  only  when  the 
French  had. expended  their  store  of 
fire-ships,  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
taldng  refuge  behind  the  mole,  or 
running  themselves  aground,  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Naval 
history  records  few  victories  more 
complete ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  Government  a  great  part  of 
the  credit  reflected  on  Du  Quesne, 
who  was  second  in  command,  whilst 
it  was  known  that  Vivonne  was 
not  a  seaman.  Dn  Quesne,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
much  part,  and  certainly  not  a  lead- 
ing part,  in  the  action ;  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  fell  on  Preuilly's 
squadron;  and,  as  I  have  alreaidy 
said,  the  ingenious  tactics  adopted 
were  almost  universally  attributed 
to  Tourville.  It  was  even  said  that 
Dn  Quesne  had  not  shown  any 
particular  forwardness  in  the  fight ; 
but  he  was  a  man  with  few  friends 
and  many  bitter  enemies,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  ill  of 
him. 

With  this  severe  blow  .to  the 
allies  the  active  operations  of  the 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  may  be 
said  to  have  ended ;  for  the  Dutch 
squadron  was  shortly  afterwards 
recalled,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  show  themselves  at  sea. 
The  French  ships  were  employed 
principally  in  carrying  troops  or 
stores  from  Toulon,  till,  in  March 
1678,  the  French  Government  de- 
cided to  evacuate  Messina;  peace 
was  concluded  with  Spain,  and  the 
revolted  Sicilians  were  left  unpro- 
tected and  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  their  enemies. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  French 
navy  may  be  considered  to  have 
been,  by  this  time,  accomplished. 
Its  organisation  and  discipline  were 
still  imperfect;  gross  irregularities 
were  still  frequent  in  the  dockyards ; 
but  the  systeni  was  fairly  ina^g^. 
^  rated ;  the  ships  were  real,  new, 
large,    and    heavily    armed;     the 


officers  were  becoming  more  and 
more  habituated  to  the  sea;  and 
men  were  gradually  being  enrolled 
for  the  service  of  the  Crown.  In 
the  further  development  of  the 
young  navy  Du  Quesne  had  an 
important  share,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  actively  employed  for 
some  years  in  examining  into  and 
putting  a  stop  to  abuses,  or  in 
suggesting  remedies.  One  instance 
of  his  work  will  suffice. 

A  squadron  of  four  ships,  com- 
manded by  Tourville,  going  round 
from  Toulon  to  Brest,  was  caught 
in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Two  of  them  foundered  at 
sea^  with  great  loss  of  life.  Dn 
Quesne  was  ordered  to  enquire  intr» 
the  matter;  he  reported  that  tht- 
masts  had  been  badly  stayed,  au:I 
the  hulls  weak;  that  they  were 
contract-built,  and  that  the  work 
had  been  scamped.  As  the  result 
of  this  report  the  intendant  and 
master-shipwrights  at  Toulon,  where 
the  ships  had  fitted  out,  were  pn: 
in  prison ;  the  intendant  had  friends, 
and  his  imprisonment  was  not  long : 
the  others,  though  mere  subordi- 
nates, seem  to  have  had  a  severe 
lesson. 

In  this  formation  of  a  new  navy 
there  is  one  point  worthy  of  a  special 
notice ;  when  the  ships  were  employed 
as  troopers,  the  sickness  and  mortsi- 
lit^  were  excessive.  This  tells  un- 
mistakably that  no  advance  what- 
ever had  been  made  in  cleanliness : 
the  filthy  habits  on  board  were  not 
so  much  the  result  of  conservatism 
as  of  ignorance,  and  it  was  not  til! 
nearly  a  hundred  years  later  that 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  on  board  ship  was  dis- 
covered. In  the  seventeenth  centuTT 
not  the  Blightest«  attention  was  paid 
to  purification;  the  lining  of  tlse 
ship  was  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
filth  of  all  SQrtSk  and  the  state  of  the 
i  bilges  o^i  be  .n^ore  easily  imagined 
.  than  described., 

In  i68x  I  Da  Qqesne  was  sent 
with,  a  small  squadron  into  the  Le- 
vant, to  repress  the  Tripoli  ooraairs, 
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who  had  been  preying  on  the  rising 
French  commerce  ;  and  in  1682-83, 
with  a  more  powerful  fleet,  against 
Algiers.  These  expeditions,  which 
resulted  in  the  liberation  of  great 
numbers  of  Christian  slaves,  are, 
fit)m  a  naval  point  of  view,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  first  employ- 
ment of  mortar  vessels,  which  were 
designed  by  Renau,  a  young  en- 
gineer then  coming  into  notice. 

In  1684  Du  Quesne  superintended, 
rather  than  commanded,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Genoa,  and  with  the 
close  of  the  year  his  service  came  to 
an  end.  He  died  suddenly  a  few  years 
later,  being  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  morning  of  February  2,  1688, 
sixty-two  years  after  the  date  of  his 
commission  as  captain.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore {chef  d'escadre)  in  1647,  on 
his  return  from  Sweden;  and  in 
after  years  he  claimed  seniority  as 
lieutenant-general  —  corresponding 
to  the  modern  rank  of  vice-admiral 
— from  1650;  the  claim  was  al- 
lowed, though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  distinct  commission. 
His  naval  rank  never  reached 
higher ;  his  adherence  to  the  reform- 
ed religion  was  used  as  a  pretext  for 
not  promoting  him ;  but  as  it  did 
not  hinder  the  Government  from 
rewarding  his  services  with  the 
title  of  marquis  in  1681,  and  with 
liberal  gifts  of  money  and  land,  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  they  con- 
sidered it  unadvisable  to  give  high 
service  rank  to  a  man  of  his  captious 
and  obstinate  temper,  or  to  give  a 
place  of  exceptional  distinction  to  a 
man  of  low  birth. 

The  great  length  of  time  over 


which  his  service  extended,  and  the 
excessive  changes  through  which 
the  country,  the  Government,  and 
still  more  tiie  navy  passed,  have 
given  to  his  name  a  celebrity, 
and  still  give  to  the  study  of  his 
career  an  interest,  far  beyond  his 
personal  merits.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  determination 
is  not  to  be  doubted;  but  these 
qualities  were  principally  exhibited 
against  his  superiors  or  colleagues. 
It  is  not  a  Kttle  curious  to  notice 
that  in  every  action  in  which  he  held 
important  command,  and  especially 
at  Solebay,  he  was  accused  of  being 
backward  in  fight;  that  he  was 
everywhere  accused  of  unnecessary 
delay  in  fitting  out,  of  making 
difficulties,  of  preferring  his  own 
interests  to  the  good  of  the  service, 
of  greediness  and  selfishness.  His 
own  letters  prove  that,  at  least, 
some  of  these  were  not  idle  charges. 
The  only  excuse  we  can  find  for 
him  is  that  in  an  age  and  a  society 
where  eager  selfishness  was  univer- 
sal, and  family  connections  of  the 
basest  kind  were  unblushingly 
turned  to  advantage,  he  alone  had 
no  one  to  urge  his  claims ;  he  had 
no  unchaste  interest  about  the 
Court;  he  had  to  take  his  own 
part  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
official  correspondence ;  he  was 
perhaps  not  more  greedy  than  his 
neighbours,  though  he  was  so  in  a 
more  direct  and  public  manner. 
Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  That  he 
was  an  able  officer  must  be  ad- 
mitted, but  that  he  was  a  great 
commander  is  contrary  to  evidence ; 
that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  De 
Ruyter  is  contrary  to  fact. 

J.  K.  Lauohton. 
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THE  LABOURER'S  DAILY  LIFE. 


MANY  labourers  can  trace  their 
descent  from  farmers  or  well- 
to-do  people,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  here  and  there  a  man  who 
believes  that  he  is  entitled  to  a 
large  property  in  Chancery,  or 
elsewhere,  as  the  heir.  They  are 
very  fond  of  talking  of  these  things, 
and  naturally  take  a  pride  in  feeling 
themselves  a  little  superior  in  point 
of  ancestry  to  the  mass  of  labourers. 

How  this  descent  from  a  farmer  to 
a  labourer  is  managed  there  are  at 
this  moment  living  examples  going 
about  the  country.  I  knew  a  man 
who  for  years  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  go  round  from  farm  to 
farm  soliciting  charity,  and  telling  a 
pitiful  tale  of  how  he  had  once  been 
a  farmer  himself.  This  tale  was 
quite  true,  and  as  no  class  likes 
to  see  their  order  degraded  he  got 
a  great  deal  of  relief  from  the 
agriculturists  where  he  was  known. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  wild  in 
his  youth,  and  now  in  his  old  age 
was  become  a  living  representative 
of  the  farmer  reduced  to  a  labourer. 

This  reductioi^  is,  however,  usu- 
ally a  slow  process,  and  takes  two 
generations  to  effect — not  two  gene- 
rations of  thirty  years  each,  but  at 
least  two  successors  in  a  farm. 

Perhaps  the  decline  of  a  farming 
family  began  in  an  accession  of  un- 
wonted prosperity.  The  wheat  or  the 
wool  wentup  to  a  high  price,  and  the 
farmer  happened  to  be  fortunate  and 
possessed  a  large  quantity  of  those 
materials.  Or  he  had  a  legacy  lefb 
him,  or  in  some  way  or  other  made 
money  by  good  fortune  rather  than 
hard  work.  This  elated  his  heart, 
and  thinking  to  rise  still  higher  in 
life,  he  took  another,  or  perhaps  two 
more  large  farms.  But  to  stock  these 
required  more  money  than  he  could 
produce,  and  he  had  to  borrow  a 
thousand  or  so.  Then  the  diffi- 
culty of  attending  to  so  large  an 
acreage,  much  of  it  distant  from  his 


home,  made  it  impossible  to  farm 
in  the  best  and  most  profitable 
manner.  By  degrees  the  interest 
on  the  loan  ate  up  all  the  profit  on 
the  new  farms.  Then  he  attempted 
to  restore  the  balance  by  violeni 
high  farming.  He  bought  manures 
to  an  unprecedented  extent,  invested 
in  costly  machinery — anything  to 
produce  a  double  crop.  All  tbi^ 
would  have  been  very  well  if  be  ha.i 
had  time  to  wait  till  the  grass  grew ; 
but  meantime  the  steed  starved. 
He  had  to  relinquish  the  additional 
farms,  and  confine  himself  to  the 
original  one  with  a  considerable  loss 
both  of  money  and  prestige.  He 
had  no  energy  to  rise  again ;  he 
relapsed  into  slow,  dawdling  wars, 
perpetually  regretting  and  dwelline 
on  the  past,  yet  making  no  effort  &j 
retrieve  it. 

This  is  a  singular  and  stroogir 
marked  characteristic  of  the  agn* 
cultural  class,  taken  generally.  They 
work  and  live  and  have  the-' 
being  in  grooves.  So  long  as  they 
can  continue  in  that  groore,  asi 
go  steadily  forward,  without  muci 
thought  or  trouble  beyond  that  cf 
patience  and  perseverance,  all  ^' 
well ;  but  if  any  sudden  jolt  shoaii 
throw  them  out  of  this  rat  they 
seem  incapable  of  r^aining  il 
They  say,  *  I  have  lost  my  way:  I 
shall  never  get  it  again.'  Thejst 
down  and  regret  the  past,  graDting 
all  their  errors  with  the  greatest 
candour ;  but  the  efforts  they  ma^^ 
to  regain  their  position  are  feeUeic 
the  extreme. 

So  our  typical  unfortunate  fanner 
folds  his  hands,  and  in  point  of  f«t 
slumbers  away  the  rest  of  his  erist- 
ence,  content  with  the  fire-side,  and 
a  roof  over  his  head,  and  a  jngof  beer 
to  drink.  He  does  not  know  Frenfflt 
he  has  never  heard  of  MefcternicJ. 
but  he  puts  the  fomous  maxiin  m 
practice,  and,  satisfied  with  to-dtj^ 
says  in  his  heart,  Apre$  novs  if 
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Deluge,  No  one  disturbs  him; 
his  landlord  has  a  certain  respect 
and  pity  for  him — respect,  perhaps, 
for  an  old  family  that  has  tilled 
his  land  for  a  century,  but  which 
he  now  sees  is  slowly  but  irre- 
trievably passing  away.  So  the  de- 
cayed farmer  dozes  out  his  existence. 

Meantime  his  sons  are  coming  on, 
and  it  too  often  happens  that  the 
brief  period  of  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity has  done  its  evil  work  with 
them  too.  They  have  imbibed  ideas 
of  gentility  and  desire  for  excite- 
ment utterly  foreign  to  the  quiet, 
peaceful  life  of  an  agriculturist. 
They  have  gambled  on  5ie  turf  and 
become  involved.  Notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  their  father  from  his  good 
position,  they  still  retain  the  belief 
that  in  the  end  they  shall  find 
enough  money  to  put  all  to  rights  ; 
but  when  the  end  comes  there  is  a 
deficiency.  Among  them  there  is 
perhaps  one  more  plodding  than 
the  rest.  He  takes  the  farm,  and 
keeps  a  house  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. In  ten  years  he  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  and  the  family  are  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  plodding  one  becomes 
a  bailifi^,  and  lives  respectably  all 
his  life ;  but  his  sons  are  never 
educated,  and  he  saves  no  money  ; 
there  is  nothing  for  them  but  to  go 
out  to  work  as  ferm  labourers. 

Such  is  something  like  the  usual 
way  in  which  the  decline  and  fall 
of  a  farming  family  takes  place, 
though  it  may  of  course  arise  from 
unforeseen  circumstances,  quite  out 
of  the  control  of  the  agriculturist. 
In  any  case  the  children  graduate 
downwards  tiU  they  become  la- 
bourers. Now-ardays  many  of  them 
emigrate;  but  in  the  long  time  that 
has  gone  before,  when  emigration 
was  not  so  easy,  many  hundreds 
of  fJGimilies  have  thus  become 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  labourers 
they  once  employed.  So  it  is  that 
Baany  of  the  labourers  of  to-day 
bear  names  which  less  than  two 
generations  ago  were  well  known 


and  highly  respected  over  a  wide 
tract  of  country.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  look  back  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure  upon  that  past, 
and  some  may  even  have  been 
incited  to  attempt  a  return  to  the 
old  position. 

But  the  great  majority,  the  mass, 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
been  labourers  time  out  of  mind. 
Their  fathers  were  labourers,  their 
grandfathers  and  their  great-grand- 
fathers have  all  worked  upon  the 
farms,  and  very  often  almost  con- 
tinuously during  that  long  period 
of  time  upon  the  farms  in  one 
parish.  All  their  relations  have 
been,  and  still  are,  labourers, 
varied  by  one  here  who  has  be- 
come a  tinker,  or  one  there  who 
keeps  a  small  roadside  beer-house. 
When  this  is  the  case,  when  a  man 
and  all  his  ancestors  for  genera- 
tions have  been  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  present  representative 
of  the  family  holds  strongly  to  the 
traditions,  the  instincts,  acquired ' 
during  the  slow  process  of  time. 
What  those  instincts  are  will  be 
better  gathered  from  a  faithful 
picture  of  his  daily  life. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers are  bom  in  a  thatched 
cottage  by  the  roadside,  or  in 
some  narrow  lane.  This  cottage  is 
usually  an  encroachment.  In  the 
olden  time,  when  land  was  cheap, 
and  the  competition  for  it  dull,  there 
were  many  strips  and  scraps  which 
were  never  taken  any  notice  of,  and  of 
which  at  this  hour  no  record  exists 
either  in  the  parochial  papers  or  the 
Imperial  archives.  Probably  this 
arose  from  the  character  of  the 
country  in  the  past,  when  the 
greater  part  was  open,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  champaign  land,  with- 
out hedge,  or  ditch,  or  landmark. 
Near  towns  a  certain  portion  was 
enclosed  generally  by  the  great 
landowners,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
tradesmen.  There  was  also  a  large 
enclosure  called  the  common  land, 
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on  which  all  burgesses  or  citizens 
had  a  right  to  feed  so  many  cattle, 
sheep,  or  horses.  As  a  rule  the 
common  land  was  not  enclosed  bj 
hedges  in  fields,  though  instances 
do  occur  in  which  it  was.  There 
were  very  few  towns  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  that  had  not  got 
their  commons  attached  to  them; 
but  outside  and  beyond  these  patches 
of  cultivation  round  the  towns  the 
country  was  open,  unenclosed,  and 
the  boundaries  ill-defined.  The 
king's  highway  ran  from  one  point 
to  another,  but  its  course  was 
very  wide.  Roads  were  not  then 
macadamised  and  strictly  confined 
to  one  line.  The  want  of  metal- 
ling, and  the  consequent  fearful 
ruts  and  sloughs,  drove  vehicles 
and  travellers  further  and  further 
&om  what  was  the  original  line, 
till  they  formed  a  track  perhaps  a 
score  or  two  of  yards  wide.  "Wlien 
fields  became  more  generally  en- 
closed  it  waQ  still  only  in  patches, 
and  these  strips  and  spaces  of  green 
sward  were  left  utterly  uncared  for 
and  unnoticed.  These  were  en- 
camped upon  by  the  gipsies  and 
travelling  folk,  and  their  un- 
molested occupation  no  doubt  sug- 
gested to  the  agricultural  labourer 
diat  he  might  raise  a  cottage  upon 
such  places,  or  cultivate  it  for  his 
garden. 

I  know  of  one  spot  at  this  present 
moment  which  was  enclosed  by 
an  agricultural  labourer  ftdly  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  an  oval  piece  of 
ground  of  considerable  size,  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  valuable  estate.  He 
and  his  descendants  continued  to 
crop  this  garden  of  theirs  en- 
tirely unmolested  for  the  whole  of 
that  time,  paying  no  rent  what- 
ever. It  soon,  however,  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the 
fields,  which  were  small,  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
modem  style  of  agriculture.  'This 
oval  piece  was  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  enormous  g^wth,   and 


the  cultivator  was  requested  to  re- 
move tiO  another  piece  more  out  of 
the  way.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and 
when  the  proprietors  of  the  snr- 
rounding  estate  came  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  they  found 
that  they  could  do  nothing.  He 
had  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession 
for  sixty  years ;  he  had  paid  no 
rent  —  no  quit  rent  or  manor 
dues  of  any  kind.  But  still  farther, 
when  they  came  to  examine  the 
maps  and  old  documents,  no  men- 
tion whatever  appeared  of  this  par- 
ticular  patch  of  ground.  It  was 
utterly  unnoticed ;  it  was  not  re- 
corded as  any  man's  property.  The 
labourer  therefore  retained  posses- 
sion. This  was  an  extraordinary 
case,  because  the  encroachment 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  a  cnlti- 
vated  estate,  where  one  would  have 
thought  the  tenants  would  bare 
seen  to  it. 

Commonly  the  squatters  pitcb 
on  a  piece  of  land — a  long  unnsed 
strip  running  parallel  to  uie  high- 
way or  lane.  This  was  no  one'i 
property;  it  was  the  property  of  the 
nation,  which  has  no  immediate 
representative  to  look  after  its  in- 
terests. The  surrounding  farmers 
did  not  care  to  interfere ;  it  was  do 
business  of  theirs.  The  highwaj 
board,  unless  the  instance  is  reiy 
glaring,  and  some  actual  ob8trQ^ 
tion  of  the  road  was  caosed,  wink 
at  the  trespass.  Most  of  them  were 
farmers,  and  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  a  poor  man,  who  ihej 
knew  had  no  other  way  of  getting 
a  house  of  his  own.  By-and-hj. 
when  the  cottage  was  built,  the 
labourer  was  summoned  totheoooit- 
leet  of  the  manor,  and  was  assesffd 
in  quit  rent,  a  mere  nominal 
sum,  perhaps  fonrpence  or  a  shil- 
ling a  year.  He  had  no  objectioD 
to  this,  because  it  gave  him  a  title. 
As  long  as  the  quit  rent  wtf 
duly  paid,  and  he  oonld  |Mrodnoe  the 
receipt,  he  was  safe  in  the  oconpa* 
tion  of  his  cottage,  and  no  oiv 
Qould  turn  him  out.  To  be  asaeoied 
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by  the  conrt-leet  in  fact  establish- 
ed his  title.  Some  of  these  court- 
leets  or  manor  courts  are  only  held 
at  intervals  of  three  years,  or  even 
more,  and  are  generally  composed 
of  fieurmers,  presided  over  by  the 
legal  agent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  tenants  of  the  manor  attend 
to  pay  their  quit  rent  for  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  it  often  happens 
that  if  the  cottager  has  been  ill, 
or  is  weak  and  infirm,  the  farmers 
composing  the  court  subscribe  and 
pay  the  quit  rent  for  him. 

The  first  step  when  a  labourer 
intends  to  become  a  squatter  is  to 
enclose  the  strip  of  land  which  he 
has  chosen.     This  he  does  by  rais- 
ing a  low  bank  of  earth  round  it, 
on  which  he  plants  elder  bushes,  as 
that  shrub  grows  quickest,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  seasons  will  form 
a  respectable  fence.    Then  he  makes 
a  small  sparred  gate  which  he  can 
&sten  with   a    padlock,    and    the 
garden  is  complete.     To  build  the 
cottage  is    quite    another  matter. 
That  is  an  affair  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, requiring  some  months  of 
thought  and  preparation.    The  first 
thing  is  to  get  the  materials.    If  it 
is  a  clay  country,  of  course  bricks 
ina9t    be    chosen ;    but    in    stone 
counties  there   are    often  quarries 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  works. 
His  employer  will  let  him  have  a 
conaidemble  quantity  of  stone  for 
nothing,  and  the  rest  at  a  nominal 
charge,  and  will  lend  him  a  horse 
and  cart  at  a  leisure  season ;  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  can  trans- 
port   enough   stone   for    his    pur- 
pose.    If  he  has  no  such  friend, 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  every 
parish  a  labouring  man  who  keeps 
a  wretched  horse  or  two,  fed  on  the 
grass  by  the  roadside,  and  gains  his 
living  by  hauling.      Our  architect 
engages  this  man  at  a  low  price  to 
haol  his  materials  for  him.     The 
lime  to  make  m<Mtar  ho  must  buy. 
In  the  parish  tiiere  is  nearly  sure 
to  be  at  least  one  native  mason,  who 
works  for  the  &nners,  putting  up 


pigetyesy  mending  walls,  and  doing 
small  jobs  of  that  kind.  This  is 
the  builder  who  engages  to  come 
on  Saturday  afternoons  or  in  the 
evenings,  wnile  the  would-be  house- 
holder himself  is  a  hod-bearer  and 
mixes  the  mortar.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  site  for  the  cottage  is 
chosen  so  as  to  have  a  ditch  at  the 
back.  This  ditch  acts  at  once  as 
the  cesspool  and  the  sewer,  and 
unless  it  happens  to  have  a  good 
fall  speedily  becomes  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood.  A  certain 
quantity  of  wood  is  of  course  re- 
quired in  building  even  this  humble 
edifice.  This  is  either  given  by  the 
farmers  or  is  purchased  at  a  nominal 
rate. 

The  ground  plan  is  extremely 
simple.  It  consists  of  two  rooms, 
oblong,  and  generally  of  the  same 
size — one  to  live  in,  the  other  to  sleep 
in — ^for  the  great  majority  of  the 
squatters'  hovels  have  no  upstair 
rooms.  At  one  end  there  is  a  small 
shed  for  odds  and  ends.  This  shed 
used  to  be  built  with  an  oven,  but 
now  scarcely  any  labourers  bake  their 
own  bread,  but  buy  of  the  baker. 
The  walls  of  the  cottage  having 
been  carried  up  some  six  feet,  or  six 
feet  six,  just  a  little  higher  than  a 
man's  he»d,  the  next  process  is  to 
construct  the  roof,  which  is  a  very 
simple  process.  The  roof  is  then 
thatched,  sometimes  with  flags  cut 
from  the  brooks,  but  more  usually 
with  straw,  and  practically  the 
cottage  is  now  built,  for  there  are  no 
indoor-fittings  to  speak  of.  The 
chimney  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
room  set  apart  for  day  use.  There 
is  no  ceiling,  nothing  between  the 
floor  and  the  thatch  and  rafters, 
except  perhaps  at  one  end,  where 
there  is  a  kind  of  loft.  The  floor 
consists  simply  of  the  earth  itself 
rammed  down  hard,  or  sometimes 
of  rough  pitching-stones,  with^large 
interstices  between  them.  The ' 
furniture  of  this  room  is  of  the 
simplest  description.  A  few  chairs, 
a  deal  table,  three  or  four  shelves, 
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and  a  cupboard,  with  a  box  or  two 
in  the  comers,  constitate  the  whole. 
The  domestic  ntensils  are  equally 
few,  and  strictly  utilitarian.  A 
great  pot,  a  kettle,  a  saucepan,  a 
tew  plates,  dishes  and  knives,  half  a 
dozen  spoons,  and  that  is  about  all. 
But  on  the  mantel-piece  there  is 
nearly  sure  to  be  a  few  ornaments 
in  crockery,  bought  from  some 
itinerant  trader.  The  walls  are 
whitewashed.  The  bedroom  is  plainly 
and  rudely  furnished.  Some  cot>> 
tages  do  not  even  attain  to  this  de- 
gree of  comfort.  They  consist  of  four 
posts  set  in  the  ground  which  sup- 
port the  cross  beam  and  the  roof,  and 
the  walls  are  made  of  wattle  and 
daub,  i.e.  of  small  split  willow  sticks, 
put  upright  and  daubed  over  with 
coarse  plaster.  The  roofs  of  these 
cottages  are  often  half  hidden  with 
rank  grass,  moss,  and  sillgreen,  a 
vegetation  perhaps  encoui*aged  by 
the  drippings  from  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  roof ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  cottage  is  itself  in  many 
cases  low  and  damp. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  squatters^ 
who  possess  habitations  more  fit  for 
human  beings.  These  were  origin- 
ally built  by  men  who  had  saved  a 
little  money,  had  showed,  perhaps, 
a  certain  talent  for  hedge  carpenter- 
ing or  thatching,  become  tinkers,  or 
even  blacksmiths.  In  such  capacities 
a  man  may  save  a  little  money — ^not 
much,  perhaps  30Z.  or  40Z.  at  fur- 
thest. With  the  aid  of  this  he  man- 
ages to  build  a  very  tidy  cottage,  in 
the  face  of  the  statement  made  by 
architects  and  builders  that  a  good 
cottage  cannot  be  erected  under  1 2o{. 
Their  dwellings  do  not,  indeed,  com- 
pete  with  the  neat,  prim,  and  busi- 
ness-like work  of  the  professional 
builder ;  but  still  they  are  roomy  and 
substantial  cottages  The  secret  of 
cheapness  lies  in  the  ftict  that  they 
work  themselves  at  the  erection, 
and  do  not  entrust  some  one  else 
with  a  contract.  Moreover,  they 
make  shifts  and  put  up  with  draw- 
backs   as  no  business-man    could 


possibly  do.  The  materials  they 
purchase  are  cheap  and  of  seoond- 
class  condition,  but  good  enoagh 
to  hold  together  and  to  last  some 
time.  Their  rude  beams  and  raffceis 
would  not  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  landed 
proprietor,  but  they  hold  up  the 
roof  tree  equally  well.  Every  pound 
they  spend  goes  its  fall  length,  and 
not  a  penny  is  wasted.  After  a  while 
a  substantial-looking  cottage  rise$ 
up,  whitewashed  and  thatched.  It 
has  an  upper  storey  with  two  rooms, 
and  two,  at  least,  downstairs,  with 
the  inevitable  lean-to  or  shed,  with- 
out which  no  labourer's  cottage  is 
complete.  This  is  more  like  a  house, 
the  residence  of  a  man,  than  that 
of  the  poorer  squatter.  The  floor 
is  composed  of  flag-stones,  in  this 
case  always  carefully  washed  and 
holystoned.  There  are  the  same 
chairs  and  deal  table  as  in  the 
poorer  cottage,  but  there  are  many 
more  domestic  utensils,  and  the 
chimney-piece  is  ornamented  with 
more  cro^ery  figures.  A  few  coarse 
prints  hang  against  the  walls. 
Some  of  these  old  prints  are  grt&t 
curiosities  in  their  way  —  hardlj 
valuable  enough  for  a  collection^ 
but  very  amusing.  A  favourite  set 
of  prints  is  the  ride  of  Dick  Turpin 
to  York  on  Black  Bess,  representuig 
every  scene  in  that  famous  gallop. 
The  upstair  rooms  are  better  for- 
nished,  and  the  beds  often  reallr 
good. 

Some  of  these  cottages  in  summer 
time  really  approach  something  of 
that  Arcadian  beauty  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  prevail  in  the  oonntiy. 
Everything,  of  coarse,  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  inmates. 
The  duU  tint  of  the  thatch  is 
relieved  here  and  there  by  great 
patches  of  siUgreen,  which  is  reli- 
giously preserved  as  a  good  herb, 
though  the  exact  ailments  for  which 
it  is  *good'  are  often  forgotten. 
One  end  of  the  coUage  is  often 
completely  hidden  with  ivy,  vA 
woodbine  grows  in  thickest  profnaion 
over  the  porch.      Near  the  door 
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there  are  almost  always  a  few  cab- 
bage-rose trees,  and  nnder  the  win' 
dows  grow  wall-flowers  and  holly- 
hocks, sweet  peas,  columbine,  and 
sometimes  the  gracefal  lilies  of  the 
vallej.  The  garden  stretches  in  a 
long  strip  from  the  door,  one  mass 
of  green.  It  is  enclosed  by  thick 
hedges,  over  which  the  dog- 
rose  grows,  and  the  wild  convol- 
vulus will  blossom  in  the  autumn. 
Trees  fill  up  every  available  space 
and  comer  —  apple  trees,  pear 
trees,  damsons,  plums,  bullaces — 
all  varieties.  The  cottagers  seem 
to  like  to  have  at  least  one  tree 
of  every  sort.  These  trees  look 
very  nice  in  the  spring  when  the 
apple  blossom  is  out,  and  again  in 
the  autamn  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Under  the  trees  are  gooseberry 
bushes,  raspberries,  and  numbers  of 
currants.  The  patches  are  divided 
into  strips  producing  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  onions,  radishes,  pars- 
nips; in  this  kitchen  produce,  as  with 
the  fruit,  they  like  to  possess  a  few 
of  all  kinds.  There  is  generally  a 
great  bunch  of  rhubarb.  In  odd 
comers  there  are  sure  to  be  a  few 
specimens  of  southern  wood,  mug- 
wort,  and  other  herbs  ;  not  for  use, 
but  from  adherence  to  the  old 
customs.  The  'old  people'  thought 
much  of  these  'yherbs,'  so  they 
must  have  some  too,  as  well  as  a 
little  mint  and  similar  potherbs.  In 
the  windows  you  may  see  two  or 
three  geraniums,  and  over  the  porch 
a  wicker  cage,  in  which  the  *  ousel 
cock,  with  orange- tawny  bill,' 
pours  out  bis  rich,  melodious  notes. 
There  is  hardly  a  cottage  without 
its  captive  bird,  or  tame  rabbit,  or 
mongrel  cur,  which  seems  as  much 
attached  to  his  master  as  more  high- 
bred dogs  to  their  owners. 

These  better  cottages  are  extreme- 
ly pleasing  to  look  upon.  There 
is  an  old  English,  homely  look  about 
them.  I  know  a  man  now  whose 
cottage  is  ornamented  much  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  a  man  of 
sixty,  who  can   neither  read  nor 


write,  and  is  rude  and  uncouth  in 
speech,  yet  everything  about  him 
seems  pleasant  and  happy.  To  my 
eye  the  thatch  and  gables,  and  pic- 
turesque irregularity  of  this  class 
of  cottages,  are  mcye  pleasing  than 
the  modern  glaring  red,  prim  slate 
of  dwellings  built  to  order,  where 
everything  is  cut  with  a  precise 
uniformity.  If  a  man  can  be 
encouraged  to  build  his  own 
house,  depend  upon  it  it  is  better 
for  him  and  his  neighbours  than 
that  he  should  live  in  one  which 
is  not  his  own.  The  sense  of 
ownership  engenders  a  pride  in  the 
place,  and  all  his  better  feelings 
are  called  into  play.  Some  of 
these  cottagers,  living  in  such 
houses  as  these,  are  the  very  best 
labourers  to  be  had.  They  stay 
on  one  farm  a  lifetime,  and  never 
leave  it — an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
farmer.  They  frequently  possess 
some  little  special  knowledge  of 
carpentering  or  blacksmith's  work, 
which  renders  them  extremely  useful, 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  their 
earnings.  These  men  are  the  real 
true  peasantry,  quiet  and  peaceful, 
yet  strong  and  courageous.  These 
are  the  class  that  should  be  en- 
couraged by  every  possible  means  ; 
a  man  who  keeps  his  little  habita- 
tion in  the  state  I  have  described, 
who  ornaments  it  within,  and  fills 
his  garden  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
though  ho  may  be  totally  unable 
to  r^ul  or  to  speak  correctly,  is 
nevertheless  a  good  and  useful 
citizen,  and  an  addition  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  State. 

Though  these  cottages  are  worth 
the  smiJlest  sums  comparatively,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  with  what 
pride  and  satisfaction  the  possessors 
contemplate  leaving  them  to  their 
children.  Of  course  this  very  feel- 
ing, where  there  are  quarrelsome 
rehktions,  often  leads  to  bickerings 
and  strife.  It  is  astonishing  with 
what  tenacity  a  man  who  thinks  he 
has  a  claim  to  a  part  of  such  a  small 
estate  will  cling  to  his  cause,  and 
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will  not  hesitate  to  spend  to  maintain 
his  claim  all  his  little  earnings  on 
the  third-class  lawyers  whom  the 
agricultural  poor  mostly  patronise. 
Even  after  every  shadow  of  legal 
chance  is  gone,«  he  still  loudly 
declares  his  right;  and  there  is 
more  squabbling  about  the  inherit- 
ance of  these  places  than  over  the 
succession  to  great  domains. 

Another  class  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages is  found  chiefly  in  the  villages. 
These  were  not  originally  erected 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
now  applied ;  they  were  farm-houses 
in  the  days  when  small  farms  were 
the  rule,  or  they  were  built  for 
tradesmen  who  have  long  since  de- 
parted. These  buildings  are  divided 
into  two,  three,  or  more  habitations, 
each  with  its  family ;  and  many 
makeshifts  have  to  be  resorted  to  to 
render  them  decent  and  comfortable. 
This  class  of  cottage  is  to  be  avoided 
if  possible,  because  the  close  and 
forced  int^course  which  must  take 
place  between  i^e&miliea .generally 
leads  to  quarrels.  Perhaps  there  is 
one  pump  for  the  entire  building, 
and  one  wants  to  use  it  just  at  the 
moment  that  another  requires  water ; 
or  there  is  only  one  gateway  to  the 
court,  and  the  passage  is  obstructed 
by  the  wheelbarrow  of  the  other 
party.  It  is  from  these  places  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  maloon- 
tenta  go  up  .to  the  magistrates  in 
petty  sessions.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  the  cottager  living  more,  or 
less  isolated  by  the  sSe  oi  the 
road  appears  in  a  court  of  law. 
Of  course  in  these  villages  there 
are  cottages  which  have  been  built 
expressly  fcH*  the  use.  of  labouring 
men,  and  these,,  like  those  in  the 
open  country,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — the  hovel,  the  cottage 
proper,  and  the. model  modem  cot- 


the  villages  there  is  almost 
sjire  to  be  one  or  more  oottage  which  > 
carries  one's  idea  of  Liliputioa  d  wellr 
ings  to  the  extreme.  .  These  are 
generally  sheds  or,  outhouses  which 


have  been  converted  into  cottsges. 
I  entered  one  not  long  since  wloch 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  above 
and  one  below,  and  each  of  these 
rooms  could  not  have  measured,  at  a 
guess,  more  than  six  feet  six  across. 
I  had  heard  of  this  place,  and  ex. 
pected  to  find  it  a  perfect  den  of 
misery  and  wretchedness.  No  such 
thing.  To  my  surprise  the  womaa 
who  opened  the  door  was  neatly 
clad,  clean,  and  bright.  The  floor 
of  the  cottage  was  of  ordinaiy  flag- 
stones, but  there  was  a  ceilisg 
whitewashed  and  dean.  A  good 
fire  was  burning  in  the  grate— 
it  was  the  middle  of  .winter— and 
the  room  felt  warm  and  comfort* 
able.  The  walls  were  completelj 
covered  wiiJi  engravings  from  the 
Illuatrated  London  News.  The  fur- 
niture vras  equal  to  the  fnmitare 
of  the  best  cottages,  and  everything 
was  extremely  clean.  The  woman 
said  they  were  quite  comfortable; 
and  although  they  could  have  had 
a  larger  cottage  many  times  ranee, 
they  never  wished  to  change,  as 
they  had  no  children.  That  of  coarse 
made  a  great  diflereaaee.  I  never 
should  have  thought  it  possible  for 
two  human  beings  to  have  existed, 
much  less  been  comfortable,  in  such 
a  diminntive  place*  Another  cot- 
tage I  know  contains  bat  one  room 
altogether,  which  is  aboui  eight  feet 
square ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  solitaiy 
old  woman,  and  looks  like  a  toj- 
house.  One  or  two  such  places  as 
these  may  be  found  in  most  villages, 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  foUow 
that  because  tibey  are  small  tbe 
inhabitants  are  badly  oflT.  The  con- 
dition they  are  found  in  depends 
entirely  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
inmates.  K  they  are  slatternly  and 
dirty  the  largest  cottages  would  not 
improve  them. 

In  some  rural  villages  a  great 
many  cottages  may  be  observed 
sadly  out  of  iepaiT-*the  thateh 
commff  off  and  in  holes,  the  win- 
dows broken,  and  other  signs  of 
dilapidation.    This  is    usually  aet 
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down  to  the  landlord's  fault,  but  if 
the  circumfitances  are  enquired  into, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  inmates  them- 
selves. These  cottages  are  let 
to  labourers  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent,  and  with  them  a  large  piece 
of  allotment  ground.  But  although 
thej  thus  get  a  house  and  gai*den 
almost  free,  they  refuse  to  do 
the  slightest  or  simplest  repairs.  If 
the  window  gets  broken — '  Oh,  let  it 
stop  ;  the  landlord  can  do  that.*  If 
a  piece  of  thatch  comes  off-—'  Oh, 
'tisn't  mj  house ;  let  the  landlord 
do  it  up.'  So  it  goes  on  till  the 
cottage  is  ready  to  tumble  to  pieces. 
What  is  the  landlord  to  do  ?  In 
his  heart  he  would  like  to  raze  the 
whole  village  to  the  ground  and 
rebuild  it  afresh.  But  there  are 
not  many  who  can  afford  such  an 
expense.  Then,  if  it  were  done, 
the  old  women  and  old  men,  and 
infirm  persons  who  find  a  home  in 
these  places,  would  be  driven  forth. 
If  the  landlord  puts  up  two  hundred 
new  cottages,  he  finds  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  some  kind  of  return 
for  the  capital  invested.  He  does 
not  want  more  than  two  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  but  to  ask  that  means 
a  rise  of  perhaps  a  shilling  a 
week.  That  is  enough ;  the  labourer 
seeks  another  tumble-down  place 
where  he  can  live  for  tenpence  a 
week,  and  the  poor  and  infirm  have 
to  go  to  the  workhouse.  So,  rather 
thim  be  annoyed  with  the  endless 
complaints  and  troubles,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  inevitable  loss  of  money, 
the  landlord  allows  things  to  go  on 
as  they  are. 

Among  our  English  cottages  in 
out-of-the-way  places  may  be  found 
curious  materials  for  the  study  of 
character  in  humble  life.  In  one  cot- 
tage you  may  find  an  upright^  stem- 
featured  man,  a  great  student  of 
the  Bible,  and  fond  of  using  its  lan- 
guage whenever  opportunity  o&rs, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  old 
Puritan,  though  the  denomination  to 
which  be  may  belong  is  technically 


known  as  the  Methodist.  He  is 
stern,  hard,  uncompromising — one 
who  sets  duty  above  affection.  His 
children  are  not  spoiled  because 
the  rod  i^  spared.  He  stands  aloof 
from  his  fellows,  and  is  never  seen 
at  the  cottage  aJe-house,  or  linger- 
ing in  groups  at  the  cross-roads.  He 
is  certain  to  be  at  the  *  anniversary,' 
i.e.  the  commemoration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  chapel 
of  the  parish.  The  very  next 
cottage  may  contain  the  anti- 
thesis of  this  man.  This  is  a 
genius  in  his  way.  He  has  some 
idea  of  art,  as  you  may  gather 
from  the  fanciful  patches  into  which 
his  garden  is  divided.  He  has  a 
considerable  talent  for  construction, 
and  though  he  has  never  been  an 
apprentice  he  can  do  something 
towards  mending  a  cart  or  a  door. 
He  makes  stands  with  wires  to  put 
flowers  in  for  the  farmers'  parlours, 
and  strings  the  dry  oak-apples  on 
wire,  which  he  twists  into  baskets, 
to  hold  knicknaokeries.  He  is  witty 
and  has  his  jest  for  everybody.  He 
can  do  something  of  everything^ — 
turn  his  hand  anv  wayr-a  perfect 
treasure  on  the  mrm.  In  the  old 
days  there  was  another  character  in 
most  villages :  this  was  the  rhymer. 
He  was  commonly  the  fiddler  too, 
and  sang  his  own  verses  to  tunes 
played  by  himself.  Since .  the* 
printing  press  has  come  in,,  and: 
flooded  the  country  with  cheap  li* 
terature,  this  character  has  disap- 
peared, though  many  of  the  verses 
these  men  made  still  linger  in  the 
country  side. 

The  ordinary  adult  farm  labourer 
commonly  rises  at  from  four  to  five 
o'clock ;  if  he  is  a  milker,  and  has 
to  walk  some  little  distance  to  his 
work,  even  as  early  as  half-past 
three.  Four  was  the  general  rule, 
but  of  late  years  the  hour  has  grown 
later.  He  milks  till  five  or  half- 
past,  carries  the  yokes  to  the  dairy, 
and  draws  water  for  the  dairy 
maid,  or  perhaps  chops  up  some 
wood    for    her    fire  to  scald  the 
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milk.  At  six  be  goes  to  breakfast, 
wbicb  coDsists  of  a  biincb  of  bread 
and  cbeese  as  tbe  rule,  witb  now 
and  tben  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  as  a 
milker  be  receives  bis  quart  of  beer. 
At  breakfast  tbere  is  no  burry  for 
balf  an  bonr  or  so ;  bnt  some  time 
before  seven  be  is  on  at  tbe  ordi- 
nary work  of  tbe  day.  If  a  milker 
and  very  early  riser,  be  is  not 
nsnally  put  at  tbe  beavy  jobs,  but 
allowances  are  made  for  tbe  work 
be  bas  already  done.  Tbe  otber 
men  on  tbe  farm  arrive  at  six.  At 
eleven,  or  balf-past,  comes  luncbeon, 
wbicb  lasts  a  full  bour,  often  an 
bour  and  a  quarter.  About  tbree 
o'clock  tbe  task  of  milking  again 
commences;  tbe  buckets  are  got 
out  witb  a  good  deal  of  rattling 
and  noise,  tbe  yokes  fitted  to  the 
sboulders,  and  away  be  goes  for  an 
bour  or  bour  and  a  balf  of  milking. 
Tbat  done,  be  bas  to  clean  up  the 
court  and  belp  tbe  dairy-maid  put 
tbe  beavier  articles  in  place ;  then 
anotber  quart  of  beer,  and  away 
bome.  Tbe  time  of  leaving  off 
work  varies  from  balf-past  five  to 
balf-past  six.  At  ordinary  seasons 
tbe  otber  men  leave  at  six,  but  in 
bay-making  or  barvest  time  tbcy 
are  expected  to  remain  till  tbe  job 
in  band  tbat  day  is  finished,  often 
till  eigbt  or  balf-past.  Tbis  is 
compensated  for  by  a  bearty  supper 
and  almost  unlimited  beer.  Tbe 
women  employed  in  field  labour 
generally  leave  at  four,  and  hasten 
home  to  prepare  tbe  evening  meal. 
Tbe  evening  meal  is  tbe  great  event 
of  tbe  day.  Like  the  independent 
gentleman  in  this  one  thing,  the  la- 
bourer dines  late  in  the  day.  His 
midday  meal,  which  is  the  farmer's 
dinner,  is  his  luncbeon.  Tbe  la- 
bourer's dinner  is  taken  at  balf- 
past  six  to  seven  in  tbe  evening, 
after  he  bas  got  bome,  unlaced  bis 
heavy  and  cumbrous  boots,  combed 
his  hair,  and  washed  himself.  His 
table  is  always  well  supplied  with 
vegetables,  potatoes,  and  particu- 
larly greens,  of  which  be  is  pecu- 


liarly fond.  The  staple  dish  is,  of 
course,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  large 
quantities  of  bread  are  eaten.  It  is 
a  common  thing  now,  once  or  twice 
in  the  week,  for  a  labourer  to  hare 
a  small  joint  of  mutton,  not  a  prime 
joint,  of  course,  but  still  good  and 
wholesome  meat.  Many  of  them 
live  in  a  style,  so  far  as  eatbg 
and  drinking  is  concerned,  quite 
equal  to  tbe  small  farmers,  and 
far  superior  to  what  these  small 
farmers  were  used  to.  Instead  of 
beer  the  agricultural  labourer  fre- 
quently drinks  tea  with  his  dinner 
— weak  tea  in  large  quantities. 
After  tbe  more  solid  parts  comes 
a  salad  of  onions  or  lettuce.  These 
men  eat  quantities  which  would 
half-kill  many  townspeople.  After 
dinner,  if  it  is  the  season  of  the 
year,  they  go  out  to  the  allotment 
and  do  a  little  work  for  tbemselvt's. 
and  then,  unless  the  ale-house  offers 
irresistible  attractions,  to  bed.  The 
genuine  agricultural  labourer  goes 
early  to  ^d.  It  is  necessary  for 
him  after  the  long  toil  of  the  day, 
on  account  of  the  hour  at  which  he 
has  to  rise  in  the  morning. 

Men  employed  on  arable  fiLrm-s 
as  carters,  for  instance,  have  to  rise 
even  earlier  than  dairymen.  Thev 
often  begin  to  bait  their  horses  at 
half-past  tbree,  or  rather  they  used  to. 
Tbis  operation  of  baiting  is  a  most 
serious  and  important  one  to  the 
carter.  On  it  depends  the  appear- 
ance of  his  team — with  him  a 
matter  of  honest  and  laudable 
ambition.  If  be  wishes  his  horses 
to  look  fat  and  well,  with  smooth 
shiny  coats,  he  must  take  the 
greatest  care  with  their  food,  not 
to  give  them  too  much  or  too  little, 
and  to  vary  it  properly.  He  most 
begin  feeding  a  long  time  before 
his  horses  start  to  plough.  It  u^ 
therefore,  an  object  with  him  to  get 
to  rest  early.  In  the  winter  time 
especially  the  labouring  poor  go  to 
bed  very  soon  to  save  the  expense 
of  candles. 

By  the  bye,  these  cottagers  bare 
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a  cnrions  habit,  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded  even  for  its  singnlar- 
iiy.  When  the  good  woman  of 
the  cottage  goes  oat  for  half  an 
hoar  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water,  or 
to  gossip  with  a  neighboar,  she 
always  leaves  the  door  key  in  the 
keyhole  oviside.  The  honse  is,  in 
fact,  at  the  mercy  of  anyone 
who  chooses  to  tarn  the  key  and 
enter.  This  practice  of  locking  the 
door  and  leaving  the  key  in  it  is 
very  prevalent.  The  presence  of 
the  key  is  to  intimate  that  the 
inmate  has  gone  out,  bat  will 
shortly  retam ;  and  it  is  so  ander- 
stood  by  the  neighbonrs.  If  a  cot- 
tager goes  oat  for  the  day,  he  or 
she  locks  the  door,  and  takes  the 
key  with  them  ;  bat  if  the  key  is 
le^  in  the  door,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
cottager  wiU  be  back  in  ten  minntes 
or  so. 

The  ale-hoase  is  the  terrible 
bane  of  the  laboarer.  If  he  can 
keep  clear  of  that,  he  is  clean, 
tidy,  and  respectable ;  bat  if  he 
once  falls  into  drinking  habits, 
good-bye  to  all  hopes  of  his  rising  in 
his  occnpation.  Where  he  is  bom 
there  he  will  remain,  and  his  chil- 
dren after  him. 

Some  of  the  cottagers  who  show 
a.  little  talent  for  masio  com- 
bine nnder  the  leadership  of  the 
parish  clerk  and  the  patronage  of 
the  clergyman,  and  form  a  small 
brass  band  which  parades  the  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
or  other  benefit  clnb  once  a  year. 
In  the  early  snmmer,  before  the 
earnest  work  of  harvest  begins,  and 
while  the  evenings  begin  to  grow 
long,  it  is  not  nnasnal  to  see  a 
number  of  the  yoanger  men  at  play 
at  cricket  in  the  meadow  with  the 
more  active  of  the  farmers.  Most 
popxdoas  villages  have  their  cricket 
club,  which  even  the  richest  farmers 
do  not  disdain  to  join,  and  their 
sons  stand  at  the  wicket. 

The  summer  is  the  labourer's 
good  season.  Then  he  can  make 
money  and  enjoy  himself.    In  the 


summer  three  or  four  men  will  often 
join  together  and  leave  their  native 
parish  for  a  ramble.  They  walk 
off  perhaps  some  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
take  a  job  of  mowing  or  harvesting, 
and  after  a  change  of  scenery  and 
associates  return  in  the  later  part  of 
the  autumn,  full  of  the  things  they 
have  seen,  and  eager  to  relate  them 
to  the  groups  at  the  cross-roads  or 
the  ale-house.  The  winter  is  under 
the  best  circumstences  a  hard  time 
for  the  labourer.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether that  coals  are  dear  and  fire- 
wood growing  scarcer  year  by  year, 
but  every  condition  of  his  daily 
life  has  a  harshness  about  it.  In 
the  summer  the  warm  sunshine 
cast  a  glamour  over  the  rude  walls, 
the  decaying  thatch,  and  the  ivy- 
covered  window.  The  blue  smoke 
rose  up  curling  beside  the  tall  elm- 
tree.  The  hedge  parting  his  garden 
from  the  road  was  green  and  thick, 
the  garden  itself  full  of  trees,  and 
flowers  of  more  or  less  beauty.  Mud 
floors  are  not  so  bad  in  the  summer ; 
holes  in  the  thatoh  do  not  matter  so 
much ;  an  ill-fitting  window-sash 
gives  no  concern.  But  with  the 
cold  blaste  and  ceaseless  rain  of 
winter  all  this  is  changed.  The 
hedge  next  the  road  is  usually  only 
elder,  and  this,  once  the  leaves  are 
ofl*,  is  the  thinnest,  most  miserable 
of  shelters.  The  rain  comes 
through  the  hole  in  the  thatoh  (we 
are  speaking  of  the  large  class  of  poor 
cottages),  the  mud  floor  is  damp,  and 
perhaps  sticky.  If  the  floor  is  of 
uneven  stones,  these  grow  damp  and 
slimy.  The  cold  wind  comes  through 
the  ill-fitting  sash,  and  drives  with 
terrible  force  under  the  door.  Very 
often  the  floor  is  one  step  lower 
than  the  ground  outside,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency in  rainy  weather  for  the  water 
to  run  or  soak  in.  The  elm  tree 
overhead,  that  appeared  so  pic- 
turesque in  summer,  is  now  a  curse, 
for  the  great  drops  fall  perpetually 
from  it  upon  the  thatoh  and  on 
the  pathway  in  front  of  the  door. 
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In  great  storms  of  wind  it  sways  to 
and  fro,  causing  no  little  alarm,  and 
boughs  are  sometimes  blown  off  it, 
and  fall  upon  the   roof-tree.     The 
thatch  of  the  cottage  is  saturated ; 
the  plants  and  grasses  that  almost 
always  grow  on  it,  and  the  moss, 
are  vividly,  rankly  green;   till  all 
dripping,  soaked,  overgrown  with 
weeds,  the  wretched  place  looks  not 
unlike    a    dunghill.      Inside,    the 
draught  is  only  one  degree  better 
than  the  smoke.  These  low  chimneys, 
overshadowed    with    trees,    smoke 
incessantly,  and  fill  the  room  with 
smother.     To  avoid   the   draught, 
many   of   the    cottages   are   fitted 
with   wooden   screens,    which    di- 
vide the  room,  small  enough  be- 
fore, into  two  parts,   the  outer  of 
which,  towards  the  door,  is  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  of  draught  and  wet 
{vom  under  the  door ;  and  the  inner 
part  close,   stuffy,   and   dim  with 
smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by 
the  shifling  wind.    Here  the  family 
are  all  huddled  up  together  close 
over  the  embers.    Here  the  cooking 
is  done,  such  as  it  is.     Here  they 
sit  in  the  dark,  or  in  such  light  as 
is  supplied  by  the  carefully  hoarded 
stock  of  fuel,  till  it  is  time  to  go  to 
bed,   and  that  is  generally   early 
enough.     So  rigid  is  the  economy 
practised  in  many  of  these  cottages 
that  a  candle  is  rarely  if  ever  used. 
The  light  of  the  fire  suffices,  and 
they  find  their  beds  in  the  dark. 
Even  when  a  labourer  has  risen  in 
the  scale,  and  has  some  small  pro- 
perty, the  enforced  habits  of  early 
life  cling  to  him;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  men  who  were  really 
worth  some   little   money    sitting 
at  eight  o'clock  on  a  dark  winter's 
night  without  a  candle  or  lamp,  their 
feet  close  to  a  few  dying  embers. 
The  older  people  especially  go  to 
bed  early.     Going  to  some  cottages 
once  for  a  parish  paper  that  bad  been 
circulated  for  signature,  I  rapped  at 
the  closed  door.     This  was  at  half- 
past  seven  one  evening  in  November. 
Again  and  again  I  In^imered  at  the 


door ;  at  last  an  old  woman  put  her 
head  out  of  window,  and  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued  : 

*  What  do 'ee  want?' 

^  The  paper ;  have  you  signed  it  ?' 

*  Lor,  I  doan't  know.  He's  on 
the  table — a  bin  ther  ever  since 
a  come.  Thee's  can  lift  th'  latch 
an'  take  'un.  We  bin  gone  to  hefl 
this  two  hours, ^ 

They  must  have  gone  upstairs  at 
half-past  five.  To  rise  at  five  of  a 
summer's  morning,  and  see  the  azure 
of  the  sky  and  the  glorious  snn, 
may  be,  perhaps,  no  great  hardship, 
although  there  are  few  persons  who 
could  long  remain  poetical  on  bread 
and  cheese.  But  to  rise  at  five  on 
a  dark  winter's  morning  is  a  very 
different  affair.  To  put  on  coarse 
nailed  boots,  weighing  folly  seyen 
pounds,  gaiters  up  above  the  knee, 
a  short  greatcoat  of  some  heavj 
material,  and  to  step  out  into  the 
driving  rain  and  trudge  wearily 
over  field  after  field  of  wet  grass, 
with  the  ftirrows  full  of  water ;  then 
to  sit  on  a  three-legged  stool,  with 
mud  and  manure  half-way  up  the 
ankles,  and  milk  cows  with  one's 
head  leaning  against  their  damp, 
smoking  hides  for  two  hours,  with 
the  x-ain  coming  steadily  drip,  drip, 
drip — ^this  is  a  very  different  aflSiir, 

The  *  fogger '  on  a  snowy  morn- 
ing in  the  winter  has  to  encounter 
about  the  most  unpleasant  circnm- 
stances  imaginable.  Icicles  hang 
from  the  eaves  of  the  rick,  and  its 
thatch  is  covered  with  snow.  Up 
the  slippery  ladder  in  the  dark  morn- 
ing, one  knee  out  upon  the  snow- 
covered  thatch,  he  plunges  the  broad 
hay. knife  in  and  cuts  away  an  enor- 
mous truss — ^then  a  great  prong  is 
stuck  into  this,  a  prong  made  on 
purpose,  with  extra-thick  and  power- 
fill  handle,  and  the  truss,  well  boond 
round  with  a  horse-hair  rope,  is 
lioisted  on  the  head  and  shoulders. 
This  heavy  weight  the  fogger  has 
to  carry  perhaps  half  a  mile  through 
the  snow ;  the  foirows  in  tiie  field 
are    frozen  over,  but   his  wei^t 
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crashes  through  the  ice,  slash  into 
the  chilly  water.  Rain,  snow,  or 
bitter  frost,  or  still  more  bitter  east 
winds — *  harsh  winds,*  as  he  most 
truly  calls  them — the  fogger  must 
take  no  heed  of  either,  for  the  cows 
must  be  fed. 

A  quart  of  threepenny  ale  for 
breakfast,  with  a  hunch  of  bread 
and  cheese,  then  out  to  work  again 
in  the  weather,  let  it  be  what 
it  may.  The  cowyards  have  to  bo 
cleaned  out — if  not  done  before 
breakfast — the  manure  thrown  up 
into  heaps,  and  tbe  heaps  wheeled 
outside.  Or,  perhaps,  the  master 
has  given  him  a  job  of  piece-work 
to  fill  up  the  middle  of  the  day 
with — a  hedge  to  cut  and  ditch. 
This  means  more  slush,  wet,  cold, 
and  discomfort.  About  six  or  half- 
past  he  reaches  home,  thoroughly  sa- 
turated, worn  out;  cross,  and  *  dum- 
mel.'  I  don't  know  how  to  spell  that 
v7ord,  nor  what  its  etymology  may 
be,  but  it  well  expresses  the  dumb, 
en  lien  churlishness  which  such  a 
life  as  this  engenders.  For  all  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of 
such  a  life  tend  to  one  end  only — 
the  blunting  of  all  the  finer  feelings, 
the  total  erasure  of  sensitiveness. 
The  coarse,  half-cooked  cabbage,  the 
small  bit  of  fat  and  rafby  bacon,  the 
dry  bread  and pintof  weak  tea,  makes 
no  very  hearty  supper  after  such  a 
day  as  this.  The  man  grows  insen- 
sible to  the  weather,  to  cold  and 
damp;  his  bodily  f^me  becomes 
crasted  over,  case-hardened;  and 
-with  this  indifference  there  rises  up 
at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
dnlness  as  regards  all  moral  and 
social  matters. 

Generally  the  best  conditions  of 
cottage  life  are  to  be  found  wher- 
ever there  are,  say,  three  or  four 
great,  tall,  strong,  unnmrried  sons 
lodging  in  the  house  with  their 
aged  parents.  Each  of  these  pays 
a  small  sum  weekly  for  his  lodg- 
ing, and  often  an  additional  sum 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  In 
the  aggregate  this  mounts  up  to  a 


considerable  sum,  and  whatever  is 
bought  is  equally  shared  by   the 
parents.  They  live  exceedingly  well. 
Such  young  men  as  these  earn  good 
wages,   and  now  and   then  make 
exti*a  time,  and  come  home  with  a 
pocketful  of  money.    Even  after  the 
inevitable  ale-house  has  claimed  its 
share,  there  still  remains  enough  to 
purchase   fresh   meat    for  supper; 
and  it  is   not   at   all   unusual  in 
such    cottages   to  find  the  whole 
family   supping    at    seven    (it    is, 
in   fact,  dining)  on  a  fairly  good 
joint  of  mutton,  with  every  species 
of  common  vegetables.    In  one  case 
that  was  brought  under  my  notice 
three  brothers  lived  with  their  aged 
mother.  They  were  all  strong,  hard- 
working men,  and  tolerably  steady. 
In  that  cottage  there  were  no  less 
than  four  separate  barrels  of  beer, 
and  all  on  tap.     Four  barrels  in 
one  cottage  seems  an  extraordinary 
thing,   yet  it  resolved  itself  very 
simply.       The     cottage    was    the 
mother's;  they  gave  her  so  much 
for  lodging,  and  she  had  her  own 
barrel  of  beer,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  dispute.     The  three  brothers 
were  mowers — mowers  drink  enor- 
mous quantities  of  liquor — and  with 
the  same  view  to  prevent  dispute 
each  had  his  own  especial  barrel. 
Families  like  this  live  fairly  well, 
and    have    many    little    comforts. 
Still,  at  the  best  in  winter  it  is  a 
rough  and  uncomfortable  existence. 
In  the  life  of  the  English  agri- 
cultural labourers  there    is    abso- 
lutely no  poetry,  no  colour.     Even 
their  marriages — times  when  if  ever 
in  life  poetry  will  manifest  itself — 
are  sober,  dull,  tame,  clumsy,  and 
colourless.     I  say  sober  in  the  sense 
of  tint,  for  to  get  dmnk  appears  to 
be  the  one  social  pleasure  of  the 
marriage-day.      They,    of    course, 
walk   to    church ;    but  then  that 
walk  nsually  leads  across  fields  Ml 
of  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  or 
the  summer.     There  is  nothing  in 
the  walk- itself  to  flatten  down  the 
occasion.    But    the  procession    is 
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so  dull — BO  utterly  nngenial — a 
stranger  might  pass  it  without 
guessing  that  a  wedding  was  to- 
ward. Except  a  few  rude  jests ; 
except  that  there  is  an  attempt  to 
walk  arm-in-arm  (it  is  only  an  at- 
tempt, for  they  forget  to  allow  for 
each  other's  motions)  ;  except  the 
Sunday  dresses,  utterly  devoid  of 
taste,  what  is  there  to  distinguish 
this  day  from  the  rest  ?  There  is 
the  drunken  carousal,  it  is  true,  all 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  There 
are  no  fete  days  in  the  foreign 
sense  in  the  English  labourer's  life. 
There  are  the  fairs  and  feasts,  and  a 
fair  is  the  most  melancholy  of  sights. 
Showmen's  vans,  with  pictures  out- 
side of  unknown  monsters ;  merry- 
go-rounds,  nut  stalls,  gingerbread 
stalls,  cheap  Jacks,  and  latterly 
photographic  'studios;'  behind  all 
these  the  ale-house ;  the  beating  of 
drums  and  the  squalling  of  pigs, 
the  blowing  of  horns,  and  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses  trotted  out  for  show, 
the  roar  of  a  rude  crowd — ^these  con- 
stitute a  country  fair.  There  is  no 
colour — nothing  flowery  or  poetical 
about  this  festival  of  the  labourer. 

The  village  feasts  are  still  less 
interesting.  Here  and  there  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  has  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  what  was  a  rude 
saturnalia  into  a  decorous  '  fete ' 
with  tea  in  a  tent.  But  generally 
the  feasts  are  falling  into  rapid 
disuse,  and  would  perhaps  have 
died  away  altogether  had  not  the 
benefit  societies  often  chosen  that 
day  for  their  annual  club-dinner. 
A  village  feast  consists  of  two  or 
three  gipsies  located  on  the  green 
sward  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
displaying  ginger-beer,  nuts,  and 
toys  for  sale ;  an  Aunt  Sally ;  and,  if 
the  village  is  a  large  one,  the  day 
may  be  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  what  is  called  a  rifle-gallery  ;  the 
^  feast '  really  and  truly  does  not 
exist.  Some  two  or  three  of  the 
old-fashioned  farmers  have  the 
traditional  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding  on  that  day,  and  invite  a 


few  friends ;  but  this  costom  is 
passing  away.  In  what  the  agri- 
cultural labourer's  feast  nowadays 
consists  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  an 
excuse  for  an  extra  quart  or  two  of 
beer,  that  is  all. 

This  dulness  is  not,  perbaps, 
the  fault  of  the  labourer.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  Ihe  fault  of  the 
national  character,  shown  more 
broadly  in  the  lower  class  of  the 
population.  Speaking  nationally, 
we  have  no  fete  days — there  is  no 
colour  in  our  mode  of  life.  These 
English  agricultural  labourers  have 
no  passion  plays,  no  peasant  plays, 
no  rustic  stage  and  drama,  few 
songs,  very  little  music.  The  club 
dinner  is  the  real  fete  of  the 
labourer;  he  gets  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  for  that  day.  It  is 
this  lack  of  poetical  feeling  that 
makes  the  English  peasantry  so 
uninteresting  a  study.  They  hare 
no  appreciation  of  beauty.  Many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  grow  quantities 
of  flowers ;  but  barely  one  in  a  thou- 
sand could  arrange  those  flowers  in 
a  bouquet. 

The  ale-house  forms  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  labonrer's 
life.  It  is  at  once  hia  stock  ex- 
change, his  reading-room,  his  clnb, 
and  his  assembly  rooms.  It  is  here 
that  his  benefit  society  holds  \^ 
annual  dinner.  The  club  meet- 
ings take  place  weekly  or  monthly 
in  the  great  room  upstairs.  Here 
he  learns  the  news  of  the  day ;  the 
local  papers  are  always  to  be  foand 
at  the  public-house,  and  if  he  can- 
not read  himself  he  hears  the  neirs 
from  those  who  can.  In  the  winter 
he  finds  heat  and  light,  too  often 
lacking  at  home ;  at  all  times  he 
finds  amusement;  and  who  can 
blame  him  for  seizing  what  little 
pleasure  lies  in  his  way?  As  a 
rule  the  beer-house  is  the  only 
place  of  amusement  to  which  h^ 
can  resort:  it  is  his  theatre,  his 
music  hall,  picture  gaUeiy,  and 
Crystal  Palace.  The  recent  enact- 
ments bearing  upon  the  licensed 
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yictnallers  have  been  rather  hard 
upon    the    agricnltnrsd    labonrer. 
No  doubt  they  are  very  excellent 
enactments,  especially  those  relating 
to  early  closing ;  bnt  in  the  villages 
and  outlying  rural  districts,  where 
life  is  reduced  to  its  most  rude 
and  simple  form,  many  of  the  re- 
strictions are  unjust,  and  deprive 
the  labourer  of  what  he  feels  to  be 
his  legitimate  right.     Playing  at 
nine-pins,  for  instance,  is  practically 
forbidden,  so  also  dominoes.    Now, 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  put  down 
skittle-sharping    and    cheating    at 
gambling  generaUy-^a  good  thing 
to  discourage  gambling  in  every 
form — ^but  in  these  thinly-populated 
outlying  agricultural  parishes,  where 
money  is  scarce  and  wages  low, 
there  never  existed    any  tempta- 
tion to  allure  skittle-sharpers  and 
similar  cheaters  to  the  spot.     The 
game  at  skittles  was  a  legitimate 
game — a  fair  and  honest  struggle 
of  skill  and  strength.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  was  played  only  for  a  quart 
of  ale  to  be  drunk  by  the  loser  as  well 
as  the  winner  in  good  fellowship. 
Why  deprive  the  man  who  labours 
B^  day  in  wet  and  storm  of  so 
simple  a  pleasure  in  the  evening  ? 
The  conditions  are  very  different  to 
those  existing  in  lai^e  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  ought  to  be  made. 
The  agricultural  kbourer  has  no 
cheap    theatre  at  which    he    can 
spend  an  hour,  no  music  hall,  no 
readiug-room  ;  his  only  resource  is 
the  public-house.     Now  that  he  is 
practically  deprived  of  his  skittles 
and  such  games,  he  has  no  amuse- 
ment left  except  to  drink,  or  play 
at  pitch  and  toss  on  the  quiet,  a 
far  worse    pastime    than  skittles. 
Skittles,  of  course,  are  allowed  pro- 
vided the  players  play  for  love  only ; 
but  what  public-house  keeper  cares 
to  put  up  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments on  such  terms  ?  The  labourer 
will  have  his  quart  in  the  evening, 
and  despite  of  all  *  cry  *  to  the  con- 
trary I  believe  it  to  be  his  right 
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to  have  that  quart,  and  it  is  better, 
if  he  must  have  it,  that  his  whole 
thoughts  should    not    be  concen- 
trated on  the  liquor — that  he  should . 
earn  it  by  skill  and  strength.  There 
is  an  opprobrium  about  the  public- 
house,  and  let  us  grant  that  it  is  at 
least  partially  deserved — ^but  where 
else  is  the  labourer  to  go  P   He  can- 
not for  ever  work  all  day  and  sit  in 
his  narrow  cabin  in  the  evening.  He 
cannot   always  read,  and  those  of 
his  class  who  do  read  do  so  imper- 
fectly.   A  reading-room  has  been. 
tried,    but  as    a  rule    it  tails  to 
attract  the  purely  agricultwral  la- 
hov/rer.    The  shoemaker,  the  tailor, 
the  village  post-master,  grocer,  and 
such  people  may  use  it ;  also  a  few 
of  the  better  educated  of  the  young 
labourei's,  the    rising    generation, 
but    not  the  full-grown    labourer 
with  a  wife  and  family  and  cottage. 
It  does  good  undoubtedly;  in  the 
future,  as  education  extends,  it  will 
become  a  place  of  resort.    But  at 
present  it  fails  to  reach  the  adult 
genuine  agricultural  labourer.     For 
a  short  period  in  the  dead  of  the 
winter  the  farmers  and  gentry  get 
up  penny  readings  in  many  places, 
but  these  are  confined  to  at  most 
one  evening  a  week.     What,  then, 
is  the  labourer  to  do?     Let  any- 
one put  himself  in  his  place,  try  to 
realise    his   feelings    and    circum-  * 
stances.     At  present,  till  education 
extends,  he  must  go  to  the  public- 
house.     Is  he  to  be  punished  and 
deprived  of  his  game  of  skill  be- 
cause in  large  towns  it  bears  evil 
fruit?     Surely  the  law  could  be 
somewhat    modified,    and   playing 
permitted  under  some  restrictions. 
The  early  closing  J  has  been  an 
unalloyed  good  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts.    The  labourer  is  a  steady 
drinker.     He  does  not  toss  down 
glasses  of  stiff  brandy  and  whiskey. 
His  beer  requires  time  to  produce 
an  effect.     The  last  hour  does  the 
mischief.     Since  the  earlier  closing 
the  village  streets  have  been  com- 
paratively free  from  drunken  men. 
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In  anyease,  the  agrionltnral  labourer 
is  the  most  Iamb-like  of  drunkards. 
He  interferes  with  no  one.  He 
tmhinges  no  gates,  smashes  no 
windows,  does  no  injniy.  He 
either  staggers  home  or  qnietly 
lies  on  the  grass  till  the  liquor 
passes  off.  He  is  not  a  quarrel- 
some man.  He  does  not  fight  with 
knudkle-dusters  or  kick  with  his 
heavy  boots.  His  fights,  when  he 
does  fight,  are  very  harmless  affairs. 
Ko  doubt  his  drunkenness  is  an 
offence;  but  it  is  comparatiYely 
innocuouB  to  the  general  public. 

Beligious  feeling  does  not  run 
high  among  the  labourers.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  are  Noncon- 
formists—  principally  Methodistfl. 
But  this  is  not  out  of  any  very  de- 
cided notion  as  to  the  difference  of 
ceremony  or  theological  dogma; 
it  arises  out  of  a  class  feeling. 
They  say,  or  rather  they  feel,  that 
this  is  their  church.  The  parish 
church  is  the  church  of  the  formers 
and  the  gentry.  There  is  no  hos- 
tility to  Sie  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
no  bitter  warfiu*e  of  sect  against 
sect,  or  of  Methodist  against  Church- 
man. But  you  see  very  few  of  the 
fimners  go  to  chapel.  The  labourer 
goes  there,  and  finds  his  own  friends 
' — ^his  cousins  and  uncles — ^his  wife's 
relations.  He  is  among  his  own 
*  class.  There  is  no  feeHng  of  in- 
feriority. The  religion  taught,  the 
service,  the  hymns,  the  preacher, 
all  are  his.  He  has  a  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship in  them.  He  helps  to 
pay  for  them.  The  French  pea- 
sant replied  to  the  English  tourist, 
who  expressed  surprise  atthe  fanatic 
love  of  the  populace  for  the  first 
Napoleon — '  he  was  as  much  a 
tyrant  as  King  Louis  was.'  'Ah, 
but  Napolepn  was  our  king.'  So 
the  labourers  feel  that  this  is  their 
religion.  Therefore  it  is  that  so 
many  of  them  gather  together 
(where  there  are  no  chapels)  in  the 
cottage  of  some  man  who  tcJces  the 
lead,  and  sit^  with  doors  and  win- 
dows shut,  crammed  together  to 


pray  and  listen  to  others  pnj. 
Any  of  them  who  wishes  can,  as  it 
were,  ascend  the  pulpit  here.  This 
is  why  in  so  many  parishes  tbe 
pews  of  the  parish  church  are  com- 
paratively empty  so  &r  as  agri. 
cultural  labonrers  are  concernei 
The  best  of  clergyman  must  fall  to 
fill  them  under  such  disadvantages. 

It  is  very  difficult  not  only  for 
the  clergyman,  but  for  others  wLo 
wish  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labourer,  to  reach  him.  Betier 
cottages  are,  of  course,  a  most 
effectual  way,  but  it  is  not  Id 
the  power  of  everyone  to  confer 
BO  substantial  a  benefit.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  means  devised  has 
been  that  of  cottage  flower-shows. 
These  are,  of  course,  not  confined 
to  flowers ;  in  fiaict,  the  principal  part 
of  such  shows  consists  of  table 
vegetables  and  fruit.  By  rigidly 
excluding  aU  gardeners,  and  all 
persons  not  strictly  cottaige-peo{^ 
the  very  best  results  have  ofloi 
been  arrived  at  in  this  way.  For 
if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  tbe 
labourer  takes  an  interest  it  is  his 
garden  and  his  allotment.  To  offer 
him  prizes  for  the  finest  prodnctioos 
of  ms  garden  touches  tbe  mo^ 
sensitive  part  of  his  moral  orgaci- 
sation.  lit  is  wonderful  what  ac 
amount  of  emulation  these  prises 
excite— emulation  not  bo  mnchfbr 
the  value  of  the  prize  as  for  the 
distinction.  These  competitionstecti 
besides  to  provide  him  with  a  better 
class  of  food,  for  he  depends  laigdj 
upon  vegetables. 

There  is  nothing  connected  wit^ 
the  condition  of  the  agricnltmv 
poor  that  is  better  worth  tbe 
attention  of  improvers  than  tk 
style  of  cookery  pursued  in  the^ 
cottages.  A  more  wretched  cookiTy 
probably  docs  not  exist  on  the  ^^  ' 
of  the  earth.  Thesoddenedcabbfur^ 
is  topical  of  the  whole  thing.  Sin^'* 
higher  wages  have  come  in  it  li*$ 
belcome  possible  for  the  labourer^ 
many  cases  to  provide  himself  ww 
better  food,  such  as  mntton^tbe 
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cheap  parts — ^more  bacon,  pork,  and 
ao  on ;  bnt  tbe  women  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
way  in  which  this  defect  may  be 
remedied,*  for  there  is  nothing  a 
man,  let  him  be  never  so  poor,  so 
deeply  resents  as  an  inspection  of 
the  contents  of  his  pot.  He  wonld 
sooner  eat  half-raw  ENioon  than  have 
the  teaching  forced  on  him — ^howto 
make  savonrv  meals  of  the  simple 
provisions  within  his  reach :  nor  can 
he  be  blamed  for  this  sturdy  inde- 
pendent feeling.  Possibly  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  of  cookery  in 
villages  might  do  much  good.  They 
might  be  attached  to  the  new 
sc£)ols  now  building  throughout 
the  country.  The  labourer,  from 
so  long  living  upon  coarse,  ill-cooked 
food,  acquires  an  artificial  taste. 
Some  men  eat  their  bacon  raw; 
others  wiQ  diink  large  quantities  of 
vinegar,  and  well  tiiey  ma^  need 
it  to  correct  by  its  acidity  the 
effects  of  strong  unwholesome  cab- 
bage. The  cotta^  cook  has  no 
idea  of  those  nutritious  and  pleasant 
soups  which  can  be  made  to  form 
so  important  a  feature  ia  the  eco- 
nomy of  daily  life. 

The  labourer  is  in  a  lower  degree 
of  the  same  class  as  the  third-rate 
working  farmer  of  the  past.  He 
is  the  old  smaJI  dsdrv  farmer  in  a 
coarser  shape.  With  a  little  less 
education,  ruder  manners,  with 
the  instincts  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  avarice  more  prominently  dis- 
played, he  presents  in  his  actual 
condition  at  this  day  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  agriculturist  of  a 
bygone  time.  In  met,  those  farmers 
of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  living 
in  cottage-like  homesteads,  were 
barely  d^tinguishable   as   £eur    as 


personnel  went  fiom  the  labourers 
among  whom  they  lived.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  labourer  of 
this  day^  presents  in  general  cha- 
racteristics a  marked  affinity  in, 
ideas  and  sentiments  to  those  enter- 
tained by  the  old  fiomer.  He  has 
the  same  paternal  creed  in  a  mora 
primeval  form.  He  considers  his 
children  as  his  absolute  properfy. 
He  rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
or  rather  of  ground-ash.  In  &ct, 
the  ground-ash  stick  is  his  social 
religion.  The  agricultural  labour- 
ing poor  are  very  rough  and  even 
brutal  towards  their  cluldren.  Not 
that  they  are  without  affection  to- 
wards them,  but  ihev  are  used  to 
thrash  them  into  obedienoe  instead 
of  leading  them  into  it  by  the  gentle 
means  of  moral  persuasion. 

Bystanders  would  call  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  cruel.  Carters, 
for  instance,  had  till  lately  a  habit 
of  knocking  the  bovs  under  their 
control  about  in  a  brutal  manner. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  mass 
of  cases  it  arose  firom  deliberate  cru- 
elty, but  from  a  species  of  stolid  in- 
difference or  insensibilily  to  suffer- 
ing. Somehow  thev  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  ouiers  suffer,  whe« 
ther  this  arises  from  the  rough  life 
they  lead,  the  endless  battle  with  the 
wec^her,  the  hard  fiue — whether  it 
has  grown  up  out  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them.  The 
same,  unfeeling  brutality  often  ex- 
tends to  the  cattle  under  their  care. 
In  this  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  of  late  years ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  extinct. 

These  are  some  of  the  lighte  and 
shades  of  the  labourer's  dsalj  life 
impartially  presented. 

BiOHABD  Jbtfibhs. 
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[second  article.] 


THE  month  of  October  is  a  busy 
one  in  the  medical  schools  at- 
tached to  the  large  London  hospitals. 
Jnst  then,  when  the  trees,  which 
form  such  a  precious  possession  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  them, 
are  losing  their  foliage,  and  the 
fading  and  fast-fiaJling  leaves  are 
typifying  but  too  truly  the  condition 
of  many  within  the  hospital  walls, 
themedicalschools  are  being  inyadeA 
by  crowds  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  England,  from  Canada,  from 
Jamaica,  from  Lidia^  from  Australia, 
all  merry  as  school-boys,  yet  none 
the  less,  for  their  light-hes^rtedness, 
prepared  to  devote  themselves  ar* 
dently  to  the  study  of  one  of  the 
gravest  professions  that  can  occupy 
■me  attention  of  man. 

The  medical  schools  to  which 
these  youths  flock,  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  eleven  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  hospitals,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  proposing 
any  change  in  the  management  of 
the  latter,  to  consider  what  its  effect 
is  likely  to  be  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  former.  Indeed,  it  seems  as 
if  to  some  minds  the  jpossibility  of 
any  proposed  change  in  the  hos- 
pitals being  injurious  to  the  medi- 
cal schools  as  they  are  now  con- 
stituted, were  sujQicient  to  ensure 
its  instuit  condemnation.  The  pub- 
lic, on  the  other  hand,  who  support 
the  hospitals  by  their  subscriptions 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients, 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
interests  of  the  hospitals  and  schools 
clash,  or  are  in  any  way  opposed  to 
one  another,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  schools.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show, 
however,  that  neither  the  patients 
nor  the  students,  for  whose  benefit 


hospitals  and  schools  are  supposed 
to  exist,  will  be  any  the  worse  off  if 
the  changes  now  proposed  should  be 
adopted. 

In  a  former  article  {FT<mf$ 
Magazine  for  August)  it  was  hinted 
that  nothing  was  likely  to  be  done 
to  remedy  the  grave  abuses  of  man- 
agement in  the  three  great  endowed 
hospitals  without  parliamentaiy  in- 
terference. Since  that  article  ap- 
peared,  the  fifth  report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  Scientific  InstmctioQ 
and  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  deals  incidentally  with  two 
of  the  leading  medical  schools  and 
the  hospitals  attached  to  them,  hi 
been  printed,  and  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners^ 
it;  is  clear  that  Parliament  will 
shortly  be  asked  to  make  grants  to 
University  and  King's  Collies  in 
a  manner  which  must  bring  ik 
connection  between  those  colleges 
and  the  hospitals  attached  to  them 
prominently  under  discussion. 

The  Commissioners  say  (p.  12): 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  evUeaet 
laid  before  us  with  regard  to  UmrexsitT 
and  King's  Colleges,  and  espedallj  takiEg 
into  account  the  great  public  services  viiie^ 
have  been  rendered  by  these  two  iostita- 
tions  to  scientific  education  in  the  Hetio- 
polis,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  sulgect  to  tb« 
reservations  which  we  shall  make  hesBafttf, 
they  have  established  a  claim  to  the  aid  c: 
Govemment  which  ought  to  be  admiUed. 
We  think  that  such  Government  vA 
ehould  be  affi>rded,  both  in  the  form  of  i 
capital  sum  to  enable  the  CoUeges  to  ex- 
tend their  buildings  where  requisite,  aadtd 
provide  the  additional  appliances  for  tabb- 
ing which  the  advance  of  scientific  edvasix. 
has  now  rendered  absolutely  nece^ 
and  also  in  the  form  of  an  annual  grant  io 
aid  of  the  ordinary  working  expenses  of  tbs 
Colleges. 

One  of  the  reservations  suhject  to 


*  The  Boyal  Commissioners  are  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  S? 
J.  Lubbock,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Mr.  B.  Samuelson,  Dr.  Sharpey,  Prof.  Evit^- 
Dr.  AUen  MiUer,  Prof.  Stokes,  and  Piof.  Smith. 
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wMohthis  reoozdmendation  is  made 
is  that  the  finances  of  the  hospital 
and  of  the  pnrel j  medical  depart- 
ments shall  be  kept  distinct  from 
those  of  the  College  generally. 

'Our  inquiry,'  the  Commissioners  add, 
'has  not  extended  to  medical  schools, 
and  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  make 
any  recommendation  with  respect  to  Go- 
yemment  aid  to  such  schools,  whether 
associated  with  scientific  Colleges  or  not. 
In  the  case  of  University  College,  where 
such  an  association  exists,  we  think  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  annual  outlay  on  the 
purely  Medical  Department  should  be  kept 
distinct,  in  order  to  enable  the  Goyern- 
ment  to  consider  separately  the  question  of 
aid  to  the  Scientific  Department.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  reason  why  the  boy's  school  and  the 
Hospital  should  not  continue,  as  at  present, 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Council  of  the  College. 

*  The  same  reservations  apply  to  our  re- 
commendation with  regard  to  King's  Col- 
lege ;  indeed,  so  far  as  King's  College  Hos- 
pital and  the  Medical  School  connected 
with  it  are  concerned,  the  need  of  such  a 
reservation  is  more  obvious,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  these  institutions  are  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  reepurces  of  the 
College.'— (Eeport  he.  cit.) 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be 
evident  that,  if  therecommendations 
of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  are  to 
be  carried  out,  special  care  must  be 
taken,  as,  indeed,  the  Commissioners 
themselves  hint,  that  money  voted 
for  the  nse  of  the  Colleges  is  not 
applied  to  subsidise  the  hospitals 
attached  to  them.  At  present  the 
sum  of  2,ooo2.,  received  at  TTniver- 
sitj  College  in  fees  from  students 
for  clinical  teaching  in  the  hospital, 
which  riffhtlj  belongs  to  the  pro- 
fessors who  give  that  teaching,  is 
devoted  by  the  College  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  hospital,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  with  a  Government 
grant  to  draw  upon,  and  with  one 
Council,  as  at  present,  governing 
both  institutions,  compensation 
might  be  made  from  the  College 
funds  for  the  loss  of  hospital  fees, 
which  would  practically  amount  to 
the  same  thing  as  the  endowment 
of  the  hospital.  Moreover,  it  is 
plain  from  this  Beport  that   the 


object  in  building  the  hospitaki 
attached  to  these  two  Colleges  was 
not  primarily  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  poor,  but  rather  the  promoting 
the  medical  education  of  the  students. 
Thus  it  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  King's  College 
that  the  Council,  a  few  years  ago, 
spent  5,oooZ.  in  building  a  new 
hospital,  '  with  the  simple  object,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  pro- 
viding clinical  teaching  for  their 
medical  students.'  (Eeport,  p.  lo.) 
So  also,  as  regards  University 
College  Hospital,  it  is  shown  that 
in  1832,  or  four  years  after  the 
College  was  itself  opened,  the  au- 
thorities devoted  a  certain  portion 
of  its  land  for  the  ejection  thereon 
of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  School  of  the  College,  and, 
this  being  so,  it  becomes  a  fair 
question  to  ask  how  far  these 
hospitals  have  proved  in  the  past^ 
or  are  likely  to  prove  in  the  future, 
yrithout  Government  interference  of 
any  kind,  places  of  cHnical  instruc- 
tion such  as  the  students  of  the 
Colleges  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  first  point  to  settle  in  such 
an  inquiry  is  that  of  size,  and  this, 
in  the  case  of  hospitals,  is  usually 
estimated  by  the  number  of  beds, 
i,e,  of  in-patients,  which  the  build- 
ing is  capable  of  accommodating. 
University  College  Hospital  has 
but  150  beds,  being  one  of  the 
smallest,  if  not  the  smallest,  hospital 
in  London  which  has  a  Medical 
School  connected  with  it.  The 
medical  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  attracted  to  it  by  the 
celebrity  of  its  staff,  are  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing.  They  num- 
bered 322  last  year  out  of  a  total  of 
1,850  registered  at  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  as  pursuing  their 
studies  in  i£e  11  Hospital  Schools 
of  London.  Now  all  of  these 
322  students  require,  before  they 
can  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion for  their  diplomas,  certificates 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  served 
the  offices   of  clinic^   derk   and 
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dresser  for  a  certaizi  number  of 
months,  a  regulation  which,  when 
carried  out  as  it  is  in  the  larger 
hospitals  haying  500  or  600  beds, 
by  giying  each  of  the  oHnical  clerks 
change  of  a  certain  number  of  beds 
in  me  medical  wards,  and  the 
dressers  in  like  manner  charge  of 
patients  in  the  surgical  wards,  under 
the  superintendence,  of  course,  of 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  ensures 
that  they  shall  study  their  profes- 
sion not  merely  by  'walking  the 
hospitals,'  as  was  too  much  the 
fashion  in  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  time, 
but  by  close  personal  attention  to 
indiyidual  cases  of  disease  and  in- 


a  hospital,  howeyer,  is  too 
small  to  afford  opportunities  for 
this  clinical  work  to  all  its  students, 
the  practice  has  been  yery  much 
to  fall  back  upon  its  out-patient 
department  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  yaluable  field  of  instruction 
afforded  by  the  wards,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  students  dressers,  or,  by 
a  ridiculous  peryersion  of  language, 
clinical  (i.e.  bedside)  clerks,  to  out- 
patients. It  is  yery  creditable  to 
the  authoritieB  of  Uniyersiiy  College 
that  they  haye  endeayoured  to  make 
arrangements  for  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  their  hospital  in  other 
ways,  yiz.,  by  obtaining  six  dresser- 
ships  at  the  Koyal  Free  Hospital  in 
Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  students,  and  by  arranging 
with  Middlesex  Hospital  that  the 
students  of  Uniyersity  College 
Hospital  may  attend  the  practice 
at  Middlesex  for  an  extra  payment 
ofaZ. 

This  latter  stipulation,  howeyer, 
which  raises  the  aggregate  fees  for 
lectures,  &c.,  required  by  the  Medi- 
cal Examining  Boards  to  loSl.  150., 
is  rather  at  yariance  with  the  pur- 
pose   for  which  the  College  was 


founded,  as  stated  in  its  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  1869,  yiz.,  *to  afford,  at  a 
moderate  expense^  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  knowledge 
required  for  admission  to  the  lie- 
dical  and  Legal  Professions,'  the 
College  becoming  thus  the  most 
expensiye  Medical  School  in  tiie 
Metropolis.' 

On  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  negotiations  which  were 
entered  into  some  few  years  ago  for 
the  union  of  the  Medical  Schools 
connected  with  Uniyersity  College 
and  Middlesex  Hospitals  were  not 
successfiil,  as  the  addition  of  oyer 
300  beds  to  the  resources  of  the 
former  institution  would  haye  sup- 
plied it  with  sufficient  materials  for 
teaching  purposes,  while  the  iclai 
which  the  union  would  haye  con- 
ferred on  the  Middlesex  School 
would  probably  haye  preyented  the 
migration  of  some  of  its  ablest  teach- 
ers to  other  schools.  Besides,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nnmberof 
Medical  Schools  in  London  is  qnite 
exoessiye,  and  the  union  of  these 
two  might  haye  been  followed  by 
that  of  seyeral  others  lying  near 
each  other  (as,  for  instance,  Charing 
Cross,  Westminster,  and  St.  Tho- 
mas's) with  yery  great  adyantage  to 
all  concerned.  On  Hiis  point  I  can- 
not forbear  quoting  some  passages 
from  Professor  Huxley's  address  on 
Medical  Education,  at  Uniyersiij 
College,  on  May  18,  1870,  whidi 
make  one  regret  that  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  which  he  is  so  distin- 
guished a  member  had  not  extended 
its  inquiry  to  Medical  Schools. 

'  In  London  the  arrangements  of 
the  Medical  Schools  and  me  number 
of  them  are  such  as  to  render  it  al- 
most impossible  tiiat  men  who  con- 
fine themselyes  to  the  teanhing  of 


*  The  aggregate  fees  at  St.  Bartholomenr's  are  105^.,  at  ChariDg  Cross  76^.  ^^  at 
St.  George's  105/.,  at  Gnj's  105^.,  at  Eing^s  Ck)llege  105^.,  at  the  London  Ho^tal 
04/.  109.,  at  St.  Ma^s  84J.,  at  Middlesex  90/.,  at  St.  Thomas's  105^.,  at  Wcstminstar 
8q/.— See  Briti9h  Medical  Joumai,  8ttKknf$  Number,  September  12,  1874. 
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the  theoretical  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  able  to  make  their 
bread  by  that  operation ;  and  joa 
know,  if  a  man  cannot  make  his 
bread,  he  cannot  teach — at  least,  his 
teaching  comes  to  a  speedy  end. 
That  is  a  matter  of   physiology. 
Anatomy  is  fairly  well  taoght,  be- 
cause it  lies  in  the  direction  of  prac- 
tice, and  a  man  is  all  the  better  sar- 
geon  for  being  a  good  anatomist. 
It  does  not  absolutely  interfere  with 
the  pnrsnits  of  a  practical  surgeon 
if  he  should  hold  a  Chair  of  Ana- 
tomy— though  I   do   not  for  one 
moment  say  that  he  would  not  be  a 
better  teacher  if  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  practice.     ..     .... 

But  if  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
pursue  Anatomy  without  actually 
breaking  with  his  profession,  how 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  pursue  Phy- 
siology P 

*  I  get  every  year  those  very  ela- 
borate reports  of  Heide  and  Meiss- 
ner — ^volumes  of,  I  suppose,  400 
pages  altogether — and  they  consist 
merely  of  abstracts  of  the  memoirs 
and  works  which  have  been  written 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology— only 
abstracts  of  them!  How  in  the 
world  is  a  man  to  keep  up  his  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  is  doing  in 
the  physiological  world — ^in  a  world 
advancing  with  enormous  strides 
every  day  and  every  hour — if  he  has 
to  be  distracted  with  the  cares  of 
practice  ?  You  know  very  well  it 
must  be  impracticable  to  do  so. 
Our  men  of  ability  join  our  Medical 
Schools  with  an  eye  to  the  fature. 
They  take  the  chairs  of  Anatomy 
or  of  Physiology;  and  by-and-by 
they  leave  those  chairs  for  the  more 
profitable  pursoits  into  which  they 
have  drifted  by  professional  success, 
and  so  they  become  clothed,  and 
Physiology  is  bare.  ...  I  be- 
lieve— ^and  I  venture  to  make  the 
statement  because  I  am  wholly  in- 
dependent  of  all  sorts  of  Medical 
Sohools,   and  may,   therefore,  say 


what  I  believe  without  being  sup- 
posed  to  be  affected  by  any  personal 
interest — ^I  say  I  believe  that  the 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  for 
that  imperfection  of  our  theoretical 
knowledge  which  keeps  down  the 
ability  of  England  at  the  present 
time  in  medical  matters,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  mechanical  arrangement ; 
that  so  long  as  you  have  a  dozen 
Medical  Schools  scattered  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  dividing  the  students  among 
them,  so  long,  in  all  the  smaller 
schools  at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  other  state  of  things  than 
that  which  I  have  been  depicting 
should  obtain.'* 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to 
inquire  whether  the  reduction  of 
Medical  Schools  to  three,  which 
Professor  Huxley  thinks  the  maxi- 
mum number  that  can  properly 
exist  in  London,  is  likely  to  hd 
effected  by  the  common  consent 
which  he  hopes  for,  or  by  the  force 
majeure,  which  he  is  loth  to  see 
employed.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  one  of  the  ablest  teachers 
and  examiners  in  England  gives  it 
as  his  deliberate  opinion,  formed 
after  fully  considering  the  subject, 
that  untU  the  present  number  of 
schools  is  reduced  by  more  than 
two-thirds  they  cannot  be  properly 
supplied  with  teachers  in  physio- 
logy— a  subject  most  important  in 
itself,  and  one  failure  in  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  cause  a  student's 
rejection  at  what  may  be  called  the 
medical  little-go.  When  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  examinations  held  in 
April  and  May  last,  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  number  of 
'plucks'  was  133  out  of  433  candi- 
dates, it  will  be  at  once  perceived 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  student,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  some  of  the 
smaller  schools,  to  which  the  poorer 
students  are  attracted  by  the  low- 
ness  of  the  fees,  are  just  those  from 
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wliicb  complaintB  are  most  fre- 
quently heard  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  teaching.  To  the  student, 
whose  wealthy  father  supplies  him 
abundantly  with  whatever  money 
is  required  for  the  highest  hospital 
fees,  for  his  personal  expenses,  or 
for  his  amusements,  it  matters  com- 
paratively little,  beyond  the  tem- 
porary personal  disgrace,  whether 
he  is  'referred  to  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  studies  for  three 
months  *  or  not ;  but  to  the  youth 
who  feels  that  his  medical  educa- 
tion is  a  heavy  drag  upon  his  Other's 
purse  or  upon  the  limited  income 
of  his  widowed  mother,  rejection  as 
the  result  of  imperfect  t^ching  is, 
considering  the  extra  expense  which 
it  involves,  a  cruel  wrong.  It 
would  of  course  be  absurd  to  charge 
all,  or  even  most,  of  the  failures  at 
these  examinations  to  the  teaching, 
and  it  is  certain  that  at  every 
medical  school  in  London  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
exist,  of  which  if  the  student  knows 
how  to  avail  himself,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  pass ;  but  that  is  a  widely 
different  thing  from  being  carefully 
instructed  in  each  subject  of  his 
course  by  teachers  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  it,  as  might 
easily  be  the  case  if  Professor 
Huxley's  proposal  were  carried 
out. 

This  then  is  our  reply  to  those 
who  defend  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  hospitals  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  the  Medical  Schools,  viz., 
that  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  the  schools  themselves  are 
not  required;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  how  very  defective 
the  system  itself  is  as  carried  out 
in  several  hospitals  which  have  not 
yet  been  particularly  noticed.  And 
tirsfc  let  us  see  how  it  works  at 
King's  College  Hospital,  to  which 
some  allusion  has  already  been 
made.      Five  years  ago   the  out- 


patient department  there  was  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*  Speaking  generally  of  the  out- 
patient department  of  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  it  seems  to  us  to  he 
characterised  by  a  great  deal  of 
activity,  and  also  by  a  great  deal 
of  noise.  The  manner  of  seeing 
patients,  in  the  out-patient  physi- 
cian's room  especially,  is  somewhat 
distracting.  The  phyeidan  and  his 
assistant  sit  at  two  small  tables, 
only  two  or  three  feet  apart^  and  a 
crowd  of  patients — we  have  sieen 
as  many  as  twenty — are  admitted 
into  the  room  at  a  time^  and  arrange 
themselves  in  two  groups  around 
each  table.  A  small  torn  screen  is 
placed  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
behind  which  patients  have  to  un- 
dress for  examination.  The  con- 
fusion of  voices,  shuffling  of  feet, 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and 
shouting  of  porters  and  others 
heard  from  vnthout,  render  such 
diagnostic  exercises  as  percussion 
and  auscultation  severe  trials  of 
patience  and  acuteness,  remarkahlv 
creditable  to  those  who  undergo 
them.'* 

To  St.  George's  Hospital,  like- 
wise, and  to  the  memorial  presented 
to  its  Weekly  Board  earty  in  the 
present  year,  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  The  presentation  of 
that  memorial,  however,  was  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
attention  of  the  governors  of  that 
institution  had  been  specially  di- 
rected to  the  management  of  the 
out-patient  department  of  their 
hospital. 

In  1872  Mr.  J.  T.  Phillips  Jodrell, 
a  governor  of  St.  Gteorge's,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  introduce 
some  reforms  into  the  management 
of  that  department,  had  printed  and 
circulated  a  letter  to  his  fellow 
subscribers,  in  which  he  remiuUed 
them  that  it  had  long  been  a  com- 
plaint among  the  medical    atten- 
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dants  at  hospitals  that  their  ener- 
gies were  overtasked  hj  the  crowd  of 
applicants  who  throng  the  waiting- 
rooms,  and  that  their  time  was  so 
frittered  away  in  attendanoa  npon 
trivial  cases  that  it  was  impossible 
to  devote  to  the  more  serioos  ones 
that  measure   of  attention  which 
they  required ;  and,  referring  to  the 
arrangement  at  St.  Gleorge's,  that 
each  doctor  is  not  to  prescribe  for 
more  than  twenty  *  new  cases '  of 
illness  in  each  morning,  he  pointed 
out  the  inconvenience  of  this  plan, 
since  many  patients,  after  losing  a 
good  part  of  their  day,  had  to  return 
home  unrelieved. 

Being  himself,  as  I  have  said,  a 
governor  of  the  hospital  (and,  as  I 
may  add  in  parenthesis,  tiie  liberal 
supporter  of  that  and  several  other 
hospitals,  and  quite  recently  the 
founder,  at  considerable  expense,  of 
the  Jodrell  Professorship  of  Phy- 
siology in  University  College),  Mr. 
JodreU  was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
bring  forward  proposals  for  reform, 
and  he  did  so ;  but  the  reception 
ivhich  these  met  with  by  the 
Board  of  Management  was  not  en- 
couraging, and  may  be  told  in  his 
jTvn  words : 

Having  given  a  week's  notice  of  mf  re- 
el ations  (he  says),  as  the  rule  of  the  Board 
'equixes,  I  attended  on  the  appointed  day, 
,nd  moved  them;  but  in  a  meeting  which 
w^as  informed  was  unusually  large  I  did 
lot  find  a  single  person  who  would  second 
hem,  and  they  accordingly  fell  to  the 
Tound.  A  desultory  conversation,  indeed, 
3ok  place,  consisting  of  the  usual  common- 
lacea  about  the  antiquity  of  the  Hospital, 
le  good  it  was  doinj;,  and  general  praise  of 
«  management,  interspersed  wiUi  side 
its  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
'hose  delegate  I  was  apparently  supposed, 
-lough  erroneously,  to  be ;  but  discussion 
f  my  propositions,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
le  -word,  there  was  none.* 

"Very  different  is  the  manner  in 
rliich  the  sabject  has  been  treated 
y  the  anflKNrities  of  the  London 
tospital  in  WWtechapel  Road,  when 


the  matter  was  brought  forward 
there,  by  some  highly  influential 
governors.  Early  in  1873  they  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  '  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  hospital, 
with  special  regai*d  to  its  liability 
to  abuse  by  persons  not  being 
proper  objects  of  charity/  The 
Committee  consisted  of  eighteen 
gentlemen,  including,  amongstother 
well-known  names,  those  of  Sir  T. 
Fowell  Buxton,  E.  H.  Currie,  Esq., 
T.  C.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dr.  Herbert 
Davies,  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  and  Mr* 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  and  from  the 
account  given  in  their  most  elaborate 
report,  £kted  July  28,  1874,  they 
appear  to  have  discussed  the  subject 
very  fully.  The  Committee  com- 
menced their  work  by  issuing  to 
every  member  of  the  Medical  Staff, 
twenty  in  number,  several  questions 
intended  to  elicit,  if  possible,  distinct 
opinions  and  information  on  all  the 
alleged  abuses  and  shortcomings  of 
out-patient  departments  generally, 
but  with  a  special  bearing  upon  the 
case  of  the  London  Hospital  in 
particular. 

The  replies  to  these  queries 
(which  would  have  been  most 
important  and  interesting)  are  not 
given  in  the  report  furnished  to  the 
governors  and  supporters  of  the 
hospital,  but  it  is  stated  that  thev 
have  been  tabulated  and  arranged, 
and  fully  considei*ed  and  dis- 
cussed at  various  meetings  specially 
summoned  for  the  purpose;  and 
eventually  the  Committee  submitted 
a  report,  m  which,  after  denying  the 
existence  of  any  such  evils  as  the 
crowding  of  out-patients^  deficient 
attendance,  improper  issue  of  medi- 
cines or  prescriptions  by  unqualified 
persons  at  their  hospital,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  alleged 
abuse,  which  they  seemed  to  thmk 
most  nearly  concerned  themselves, 
of   persons  obtaining    advice   and 
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medioine  grai^tously    -wlio   oomld  of  o^t-patients  relieved,  and  liave 

well  afford  to  pay  for  both  elsewhere,  rested  their  claims  to  public  support 

This  evily  they  are  obliged  to  adimt,  upon  the  more  valid   grounds  of 

doea  exist,  but  in  their  opinion  to  but  treatinfi^  6,000  iu-patients,  and  that  in 

a  limited  extent.  The  mode  in  which  their  advertisement  in  the  student's 

they  deal  with  the  statisticsi  of  l^eir  number    of    the    British    Medical 

hospital,  in*  order    to    prove   iho  /oumaJ  this  year  the  number  of  out- 

'  strictly    limited  *  nature    of   this  patients  treated  is  given  as  43,808, 

abuse,  i^,  to  say  the  least,  curious^  as  against  64,27  c  in  the  correspond- 

It  has  been  hitherto  urged  by  ihe  ing  number  of  the  same  journal  for 

authorities  of  this  hospital,  ap  a  lastyear. . 

strong  fact  in  their  favour,  that  they         miat  the  Committee    call    the 

relieved  between  60,000  and  70,000  germvne  out-patients  are  divided  by 

out-patients  annually,  and  this  has  them  into  three  classes,  24,754^  who 

been  put  forward  both  bb  a  reason  '  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 

why  the  public  should  subscribe  to  inquiry '  (making,  vrith  the  25,657 

their  funds,  and  an  inducement  to  before-mentioned,  over  50,000  thus 

students  to  stadv  at  their  schooL  summarily  got  rid  of),  2,960   re- 

The  Committee,  however,  have  dis-  newals,  and  only  16,094  about  whom 

covered  that  the  total  of  what  they  the  Committee  is  doubtftil  whether 

oall  genuine  out-patients  treated  at  they  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  relief 

the  hospital  last  year  was  43,808..  or  not ! 

He  paragraph  relating  to. the  miss-        The  Committee  farther  urge,  as 

ing  twenl^-five  thousand  patients  evidence  of  the  value  of  tlie  out- 

must  be  quoted  verbatim :  patient  department  to  the  poor,  the 

IncidintoUy (I)  it  maybe  mexUaoned  that  "MJ*  *^»*  severe  cases  to  the  extent 

25,657  persons  (who  at  some  institutiona  of  about  700  annually  are  admitted 

would  be  registered  as  out-patients,  and  to  the  waids  direct  from  the  ont- 

were  formerly  so  noted  here)  also  received  patient  department ;  but  this  feet 

a  supply  of  medicine  each,  m  pursuance  of  '^'.y  *^  j.  x.        a       »-..ai 

the  pU  «loptad  during  the  WAdera  51*^®?  P«'T«'»  too  jnnch  or  too  htlle. 

epidemic,  "when  it  was  generally  under-  If  only  700  out  of  the  70,000  genume 

«tood  that  much   ulterior  mischief  -was  and  non-genuine  cases  treated  (or 

avoided  by  the  immediate  treatment  of  the  one  in  a  hundred)  require  admission 

first  symptom,  of  choleraic  disewe.  These  ^  hospital,  the  proportion  of  trivi«l 
persons  axe  not    now  reckoned  as   out-  ^       li.__»  -jj 

^tients.  it  Iwing  deemed  .dTisBble    to  '^  °">?*  ^  ^^ly  large   indeed ; 

malLeall  statistics  as  trust'worthy  as  pos-  whereas,  if  more  require  admission 

sible,  and  to  avoid  the  system  of  registering  than  can  obtain  it,  tneir  treatment 

visits  as  patients,  aa  out-patients  must  be  unsatisfec- 

It  18  but  &ir  to  the  authorities  of  ton^. 
this  hospital  to  say  that  since  this        L^  concluding  their  report,  the 

discovery  has  been  made  by  their  Committee  recommend  what  they 

Committee   the^  have    ceased    to  consider  to  be  '  a  compromise  be- 

parade  in  the  dady  press  the  number  t  ween  the  out-patient  system  as  now 

•  These  24, 754  are  subdivided  by  the  Committee  as  follows  :— 

Accidents 10^040 

In-patients  requiring  f^irther  treatment,  and  a  few  nurses,  servants, 

and  others 1*809 

Minor  Casualties,  vie. : 

Slight  accidents  and  temporarily  severe  medical  cases  6,080 

Patients  of  Special  Depftftments  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 

the  eye,  ear,  and  skin,  essential  for  ths  edueaiion  of  tks  siudsnts  3,281 
Dental  patients,  essential  for  same  reason  .  .  .3  95S 
Matermty  cases 586 

Total       ......    24.754 
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organised  and  that  total  abolition, 
l>oth  of  the  department  and  of  tlie 
governors'  letters,  whicli  to  some 
appears  desirable' — a  compromise 
into  the  details  of  which  we  need  not 
at  present  enter.  Seeing,  however, 
that  this  report  is  the  ablest  paper 
in  fiivour  of — for  we  can  hardly  call 
it  in  defence  of — ^the  existing  out- 
patient  system  which  the  present 
writer  has  met  with,  it  strikes  us  as 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
authors  thereof  should  have  found 
it  expedient,  first  to  quarrel  with 
the  statistics  of  their  own  hospital, 
then  to  throw  overboard  25,000 
patients  as  not  being  genuine  out- 
patients, though  it  is  admitted 
that  they  receive  medicine  at 
the  hospital,  next  to  subtract  near- 
ly two -thirds  of  the  remaining 
43,808  as  'hardly  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry,'  which,  if 
it  was  to  be  at  all  satisfEMStory,  ought 
certainly  to  have  included  every 
class  of  out-patients. 

To  take  but  one  instance,  the 
class  of  accidents.  Why  should  a 
child  of  well-to-do  parents  living 
next  door  to  a  surgeon  in  a  square 
in  the  western  district  of  London, 
who  chances  to  break  his  arm,  be 
taken  to  a  public  hospital  and 
treated  gratuitously  as  an  out- 
patient, having  splints  and  ban- 
dages supplied  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  thus  defrauding  alike 
the  private  practitioner,  the  public 
charity,  and  the  poor,  for  whom  this 
latter  was  intended?  Every  one 
must  see  that  the  proceeding  is 
intolerable,  and  yet  this  is  neither  an 
imaginary  nor  even  a  very  excep- 
tional case.  Some  quite  as  bad 
were  related  at  the  Aminal  Meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association 
last  year  by  Dr.  Gibbon,  formerly 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London 
Hospital.  He  stated  that  while  he 
held  office  in  that  institution  a  ship* 
captain  was  sent  to  him  there  for 
gratuitous  treatment  by  a  firm  of 
ship-owners  who  subscribed  to  the 
hospital  funds.    When  the  doctor 


ordered  some  medicine  to  be  given 
him,  the  captain  actually  reftised  to 
carry  it  away,  asking  if  he  could 
not  have  it  sent,  and  upon  inquiry 
being  made  as  to  his  circumstances, 
he  pulled  out  a  handM  of  sovereigns 
and  declared  his  willingness  to  pay. 
In  another  instance  Dr.  Gibbon  was 
informed  by  a  Scotchman  who  was 
foreman  of  some  glass-works  that 
he  subscribed  lol,  a  year  to  the 
hospital,  and  upon  the  doctor  saying 
it  was  very  charitable  of  him  to  do 
so,  the  canny  Scot  replied,  '  Not  at 
all;  it  is  a  matter  of  business. 
When  I  came  here  the  firm  paid 
300Z.  a  year  for  a  doctor,  and  I 
got  them  to  subscribe  loZ.  a  year, 
and  we  now  do  without  a  doctor.' 
Dr.  Gibbon's  opinion,  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  at  the  London 
Hospital,  is  that  the  out-patient 
system  is  much  abused,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  some  of  the  present 
medical  staff  also  demur  to  the 
statement  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  even  the  16,000 
London  Hospital  out-patients  are 
suitable  recipients  of  *  hospital 
charity,  while  the  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  east  end  of  London 
complain  loudly  of  the  injury  done 
to  them  by  this  particular  form  of 
hospital  abuse.  One  of  these  sent 
last  year  to  the  Medical  Tirr.es  and 
Oaaette  the  following  list  of  twenty 
persons  from  among  his  own 
patients  who  had  obtained  advice 
and  medicine  gratuitously  at  hos- 
pitals : 

1.  The  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  resides 
in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  a  suburb,  and 
has  a  private  income  of  8oo2.  a  year. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  gentleman  who,  besides 
other  means  of  living,  had  a  salary  of  400/. 
a  year. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  musical  instm- 
ment  maker,  who  has  two  establishments, 
and  employs  a  number  of  hands. 

4.  The  wife  of  a  grocer  in  buainefls. 

5.  A  lady  living  upon  her  household 
property. 

6.  A  publican  doing  one  of  the  largest 
trades,  if  not  the  largest  trade,  in^his 
neighbourhood. 
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7.  A  tradesman  just  now  reeoTering 
from  illness,  during  which  he  stated  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  he  had  his  fa- 
mily *  comfortably  provided  for.* 

8.  The  wife  of  a  publican  doing  a  good 
business. 

9.  The  wife  of  a  tradesman  who  has 
withdrawn  from  business,  and  is  living 
upon  his  private  means. 

10.  The  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
engaged  in  the  Cnstoms. 

11.  The  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

12.  The  wife  of  a  clerk  in  a  Govern- 
ment office. 

13.  The  wife  of  a  foreman  to  a  ship- 
building company. 

14.  A  clerk  to  one  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  City,  and  who  resides  in  his  own 
house. 

15.  The  wife  of  the  owner  of  eighty 
houses. 

16.  The  wife  of  the  owner  of  several 
small  ships  (fishing  smacks). 

17.  The  wife  of  a  tradesman  who  keeps 
two  or  three  goumeymen  employed. 

18.  The  wife  of  a  commercial  traveller 
who  also  keeps  a  grocers'  shop. 

19.  The  son  of  a  publican  who  has  the 
reputation  in  his  neighbourhood  of  having 
realised  a  fortune. 

20.  The  wife  of  a  manufacturer  who 
employs  many  hands. 

When  a  list  like  this  can  be 
famished  by  one  doctor  practising 
in  the  district^  it  ia  evident  that  the 
evil  is  deep  and  wide-spread,  and 
that  thongh  the  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  and  accepted  by  the 
governors,  raav  last,  as  proposed,  for 
a  twelvemontn,  yet  as  soon  as  the 
subscribers  to  the  hospital  become 
aware  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
asystem  so  monstrous  must  be  swept 
away  altogether. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  two  of 
the  smaller  hospitals,  situated  one  in 
the  extreme  north  and  the  other  in 
the  extreme  east  of  London,  have 


either  partially  or  wholly  closed 
their  out-patient  departments  within 
the  last  few  years.  One  of  these, 
the  Oreat  Northern  Hospital  in  the 
Caledonian  Boad,  used  to  be  noto- 
rious for  an  abuse  which  had  crept 
in  of  permitting  patients  who  paid 
half-a-crown  each  to  see  the  doctor 
in  attendance  first,  the  imfortunate 
people  who  were  unable  to  pay  being 
kept  waiting  while  those  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  there  at  all  were 
attended  to,  and  it  is  matter  for 
congratulation  to  find  that  the  au- 
thorities of  that  hospital  have  had 
the  courage  to  close  (with  the 
exception  of  some  speoiid  cases)  a 
department  which  is  stated  in  the 
Medical  Directory  for  1 871  to  have 
treated  61,427  out-patients  in  the 
previous  year. 

To  the  little  Poplar  Hospital  in 
East  India  Road  belongs,  however, 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  of  the 
London  hospitals  to  return  to  what 
was  originally  the  practice  of  all 
hospitals,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,^  and  restrict  itself 
almost  wholly  to  the  treatment  of 
the  serious  oases  of  accidents,  Ac., 
received  within  its  walls. 

Situated  in  localities  where  they 
are  much  needed,  these  two  hos- 
pitals do  a  large  amount  of  real 
good  without  the  admixture  of  evQ 
which  some  of  the  others  consider 
necessary  to  their  existence;  and 
if  the  benevolent  public  desires  to 
promote  such  a  reform  of  hospitals 
as  is  advocated  in  these  pages,  it 
has,  as  regards  the  unendow^  hos- 
pitals, in  the  power  of  the  purse,  an 
mstrument  as  potent  as  any  Act  of 
Parliament. 

H.  N.  H. 


'  See  2^  Lancet  Beport  on  the  Out-patieiU  Department  o/9t.  I^omas'e  SoepUal,  1869. 
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IT  most  be  obviaoB  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  of  political 
events  that  we  are  again  on  the  eve 
of  a  readjnstment  of  our  electoral 
system.  Electoral  Beform  is  likely 
once  more  to  become  the  rallying- 
cry  of  the  Liberal  party — ^is  perhaps, 
in  fact,  the  only  subject  upon  which 
the  party  can  be  said  to  be  agreed ; 
and  altiiouffh  their  political  rivals 
affect  to  deprecate  the  agitation, 
their  opposition  is  neither  very 
vigorous  nor  very  precise.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  old-fashioned 
thorough*goin^  Conservatives  are 
already  begpbmmg  to  asaume  an  atti- 
tude of  stolid  resistance,  but  this 
appears  to  arise  rather  from  the 
farce  of  habit  than  from  any  par- 
ticularly  earnest  conviction.  Even 
the  mysterious  warnings  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  may  prove  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  diplomatic  exaggera- 
tion of  the  surgeon  who  seeks,  by 
magnifying  the  danger  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  scare  away  all  rival  practi- 
tioners until  he  himself  is  at  leisure 
to  undertake  the  case. 

It  scarcely  needed  the  vague, 
oracular  utterances  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  convince  us  that  the  approaching 
task  will  be  one  of  immense  difficulty, 
as  well  as  immense  importance.  The 
questions  involved  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  at  the  same  time  of  such 
complexity,  that  all  the  wisdom  and 
experience  which  may  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Legislature  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  undertaking.    To  the  more  con- 
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spicuous  features  of  thd  coming  in- 
vestigation we  do  notj  however,  now 
propose  to  refer.  How  majij  dozen 
voteria  in,  Bi^wingham  or  Glasgow 
are  required  to  equal  in  electoral 
value  the  more  favoured  resident  in 
a  petty  Irish  borough  ;  what  is  the 

.  precise  political  depreciation  which 
an  el^tor  should  suffer^  who  mi- 
grates, say^  from  liskeaid  to  Man- 
chester ;  and  why,  or  to  what  extent, 
the  misguided  artisan  who  crosses 
the  ipystic  lii^e  of  the  borough  boun- 
dary, and  removes  his  faouly  £rom 
the  noise  and  smoke  of  a  crowdc|d 
city  to  a  cottage  in  an  adjoining 
suburb,  should  thereby  forfeit  his 
place  in  our  electoral  system ;  these 
are  problems,  in  what  may  be  called 
politi(>al  algebra,  which  we  do  not 
at  present  mtend  to  discuss. 

We  wish,  rather,  to  glance  at  the 
residt  of  these  varied  combinations, 
and  enquire  whether  or  not  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons 
IS  such  that  we  ought  to  feel  con- 

.  tented  with  it.  We  have  lately  seen 
afi  elaborate  and  complicated  elec- 
toral machinery  set  in  motion.  To 
every  corner  of  the  British  Isles  the 
agitation  was  extended.  For  weeks 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  were 
largely  sus{>ended,  and  the  nation 
be^bme  divided  into  rival  camps, 
resounding  with  the  din  of  contend- 
ing parties  and  hostile  cries.  With 
aninfinite^xpenditure  of  energy  and 
excitement  a  legislative  assembly 
'was  collected  together.  What  is 
the  character  of  that  legislative 
302 
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assembly  P  Is  the  Issae  woribj  of  the 
contest  ?  Is  the  average  ability  of 
the  elected  body  snch  as  to  justify 
the  laborious  and  exhausting  process 
of  its  election  ?  Does  it  embody  the 
selected  political  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  or  is  it  rather  such  an 
assembly  as  the  rudest  and  leiast 
&tiguing  form  of  natural  selection 
would  be  likely  to  equal,  if  not  to 
surpass  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  will  only  depend 
to  a  limited  degree  upon  the  con- 
siderations which  usually  come  to 
the  front  in  debates  upon  Parliamen- 
tary Reform — upon  the  number  of 
voters  placed  upon  the  register,  or 
the  regularity  with  which  9ie  mem- 
bers are  apportioned  to  the  consti- 
tuencies. It  is  possible  to  imagine 
an  electoral  system  which  should  be 
full  of  anomalies,  but  which  should 
yet  result  in  a  high  degree  of  legis- 
lative ability:  and,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  we  can  readily  conceive  of  an 
electoral  body,  arranged  and  divided 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  where 

Each  great  bui^h,  numerically  free, 
Should  choose  ita  members  by  the  rule  of 

three, 

and  yet  in  which  the  standard,  not 
only  of  the  ability,  but  the  integrity 
of  its  representatives,  should  suffer 
a  steady  and  constant  deterioration. 

The  object  of  representative  insti- 
tutions may  be  fairly  stated  to  be 
twofold  in  character.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  vital  importance  to 
secure  for  Government  a  cheer^l 
loyalty  and  obedience,  and  thus  to 
promote  the  public  order  and  con- 
tentment. And  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  so  arranging  the  fran- 
chise that  every  one  perfonnin?  the 
duties  of  an  honest  citizen  shall  nave 
his  due  share  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Legislature.  But  it  is  surely  at 
least  as  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  elected  body  shall  be  folly  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  for 
which  it  has  been  elected. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  is 
seldom  in  much  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten.   Any  section  of  the  popula> 


tion  unfairly  excluded  from  the 
franchise  is  pretty  certain  to  create 
such  a  consent  clamour  for  admis- 
sion that  its  claims  are  at  length 
conceded  even  by  those  who  have 
uniformly  denied  their  justice.  The 
Scripture  parable  of  the  unjust 
judge  is  continually  being  exempli, 
fied  in  the  history  of  political  agita- 
tion. Although  the  conceding  powers 
may  not  soliloquise  with  such  cynical 
frankness,  their  actuating  motive  is 
often  the  same  as  that  which  the 
unjust  judge  so  bluntly  avows. 
Though  they  'fear  not  (Jod,  nor 
regard  man,'  though  they  despise 
with  equal  heartiness  the  'vox 
populi  *  and  the  *  vox  Dei,*  yet,  be- 
cause these  agitators  so  continually 
trouble  them,  they  grant  them  all 
that  they  demand.  Political  agi- 
tators often  are  heard '  for  their  much 
speaking.' 

While,  however,  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  little  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
it  does  seem  that  the  other  not  less 
important  requirement  has  of  late 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
In  endless  discussions  concerning 
means,  the  ultimate  end  has  largely 
escaped  attention.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  neglect^  we  are 
now  confronted  with  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  standard  of  legislative 
ability  is  becoming  lower  and  lower 
in  each  successive  Parliament. 

This  growing  degeneracy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  so  generally  deplored, 
that  any  specific  proof  of  its  existence 
will  hardly  be  required.  Absolute 
proof  in  such  a  case  is  of  course  im- 
possible.  Legislative  ability,  beingan 
intellectual  endowment,  cannot  be 
registered  by  any  known  maohineiy, 
or  even  determined,  like  the  capacity 
for  cricket  or  polo,  by  a  match  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons. 
Should  anyone,  however,  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  ihe 
general  impression,  we  invite  him  to 
apply  to  the  question  any  such  ap- 
proximate test  as  he  may  be  able 
to  devise.  Let  him,  for  instaaoe, 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  states- 
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men  of  the  fdtnre,  or  let  him  ask 
himself  who  will  maintain  the  his- 
toric reputation  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  when  its  two  or  three 
great  living  leaders  have  passed 
away.  Of  the  652  members  retnmed 
to  represent  the  three  kingdoms,  let 
him  observe  how  many,  or  rather  how 
few,  are  distinguished  by  any  con- 
spicnons  ability.  Let  him  compare 
the  present  Parliament  with  its  pre- 
decessor, or  connt  over  the  gains  and 
losses  of  the  last  general  election. 
Amongst  the  losses  he  will  recall  the 
names  of  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescne,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne,  Mr.  Miall, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  White,  and  a 
number  of  other  members  of  a  high 
degree  of  legislative  capacity  and 
experience.  The  list  of  gains  will 
be  small  indeed ;  in  fact,  we  must 
confess  onr  ignorance  of  any  very 
decided  acquisition,  excepting,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Roebuck  and  'Ginx's 
Baby.'  But  the  most  satisfactory 
test,  and  theone  by  which  we  should 
prefer  the  question  to  be  decided,  is 
the  test  of  individual  experience  and 
observation.  Let  the  reader  re- 
call to  mind  the  history  of  his 
own  town  and  neighbourhood  at 
the  last  general  election.  In  the 
fierce  and  exciting  struggle  for 
seats,  to  what  extent  was  political 
ability  an  element  in  the  contest  P 
How  many  of  the  local  candidates 
could  be  said  to  possess  it  in  any 
striking  degree  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  who  did  possess  it,  did  they 
find  it  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  their 
snccess  P  Unless  his  district  has 
been  unusually  fortunate,  he  will 
find  that  the  most  successfol  candi- 
dates were  those  who  scarcely  pre- 
tended to  any  special  fitness  for 
imperial  affairs,  but  relied  for  sup- 
port entirely  upon  local  influence 
and  local  popularity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
condition  of  things  is  full  of  danger, 
and  involves  the  possibiliiy  of  great- 
disaster.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  anything  more  perilous  than  to 
entrust    the    conduct    of  national 


affairs  to  those  who  are  obviously 
incompetent  for  the  duty ;  and,  with- 
out wishing  to  disparage  the  country 
squires  and  retired  manufacturers 
who  absorb  an  increasing  number 
of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  would  be  idle  to  credit  them  with 
any  special  acquaintance  with  poli<i 
tical  history  or  political  science. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  sometimes 
asked  to  congratulate  ourselvesupon 
the  possession  of  what  is  called  a 
*  safe  *  Legislature.  We  must,  how- 
ever, confess  our  absolute  mistrust 
of  a  safety  which  is  meant  to  be 
synonymous  with  ignorance.  Know- 
ledge is  safety ;  ignorance  is  always 
danger.  There  is  in  politics  a  pru- 
dent boldness ;  and  there  is  a  rash 
and  reckless  timidity.  It  is  some- 
times a  more  dangerous  enterprise  to 
defend  abuses  than  to  sweep  them 
away.  We  can  imagine  an  ignorant, 
incompetent  assembly  displaying 
this  fatal  temerity.  Too  timid  to 
remove  injustice,  they  are  not  too 
timid  to  stir  the  smouldering  fires 
of  discontent  and  fan  them  into  the 
blaze  of  revolution.  Afraid  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  position  in  the 
diplomatic  councils  of  the  nation, 
they  are  not  a&aid  to  abandon,  one 
by  one,  the  strongholds  and  points 
of  vantage  which  constitute  their 
country's  natural  protection  against 
hostile  combinations  or  designing 
foes.  Even  the  energy  of  such  an 
assembly  is  misdirected  and  mis- 
chievous. Ignorant  of  causes,  and 
blindly  miscalculating  effects — look- 
ing around  them  in  bewildered  con- 
fasion — ^they  strike  at  random,  and 
exhaust  their  strength  in  attempting 
impossibilities. 

It  was  not '  safe'  legislatures  that 
established  our  English  Uberties,  or 
that  built  up,  step  by  step,  the  fabric 
of  that  constitution  which  for  so 
long  has  been  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  It  was  not  '  safe '  legis- 
latures that  gained  for  England  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  and  made  the 
name  of  '  Englishman  '  respected 
throughout  the  world.  And  it  will 
not  be  by  'safe'  legislatures  that 
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the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation 
will  be  maintained  un&mished  amid 
the  storms  that  may  soon  be  sweep, 
ing  oyer  the  continent  of  Enrope. 
For  a  parish  vestry,  or  a  local 
burial  board,  this  inglorions  adjec- 
tire  might,  perhaps,  convey  a  fitting 
degree  of  praise.  It  might  even  be 
not  inappropriately  coveted  by  one 
of  those  petty  European  States 
which  exist  by  virtue  of  their  insig- 
nificance, and  for  which  to  be  noticed 
would  be  to  stand  in  danger.  But 
for  a  nation  which  counts  its  subjects 
by  hundreds  of  millions;  whose 
dominion  extends  through  every 
continent  and  every  zone ;  and  whose 
population  embraces  every  diversity 
of  race  and  culture,  from  the  African 
bushman,  scarcely  to  be  recognised 
as  a  human  being,  to  the  English 
aristocrat,  claiming  to  inherit  the 
refining  influence  of  a  dozen  gene- 
rations of  an  illustrious  ancestry — 
for  such  a  nation  to  be  contented 
with  so  feeble  and  questionable  a 
panegyric  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
distinct  and  deliberate  act  of  suicide. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  predicted, 
that  if  ever  this  delusive  epithet 
should  express  the  highest  aims  of 
the  English  people  and  Parliament, 
this  alone  will  sufficiently  indicate 
a  rapidly  approaching  dismember- 
ment and  decay. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  absurd 
exaggeration  to  attempt  to  apply  this 
gloomy  description  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  We  still  have  statesmen 
in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  destinies  of  a  great 
empire,  and  we  still  have  politicians 
who,  both  by  ability  and  training, 
are  abundantly  qualified  to  join  in 
the  discussion  of  imperial  affairs. 
But  if  the  decline  to  which  we  have 
referred  has  really  commenced  ;  if 
it  be  true  that  while  the  little  band 
of  able  men  is  being  gradually  les- 
sened by  the  inevitable  hand  of 
death,  its  ranks  are  not  recruited  by 
equally  able  and  vigorous  successors ; 
it  is  surely  not  t^  soon  to  search 
for   the    causes    of   this    growing 


degeneracy,  or  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  prospect  of  a  cure. 

The  solution  of  political  problems 
is  rendered  much  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  results  can  rarely  be 
traced  to  an  isolated  cause,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a  single  effiact  is 
often  produced  by  a  combination  of 
influences  of  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  and  power.  The  streams 
of  political  life  find  their  illustration 
rather  in  the  impetuous  river  whose 
torrent  is  swelled  by  a  thousand 
tributary  rills,  than  m  the  mono- 
tonously regular  canal,  whose  slug- 
gish waters,  carefully  collected  to- 
gether, and  directed  into  channels 
duly  prepared  for  their  reception, 
can  be  controlled  or  intercepted  at 
will.  The  political  result  we  are 
now  deploring,  namely,  the  absence 
of  talent  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  we  can  recognise  a  variety  of 
causes  as  contributiDg  to  its  pro- 
duction. 

Wealth  and  ability  being  by  no 
means  inseparable  companions,  the 
excessive  expenditure  involved  in  a 
contested  election  probably  excludes 
many  desirable  candidates  &om  the 
field,  while  a  ftirther  number  are  no 
doubt  repelled  by  the  prospect  of 
the  painful  and  often  humiliating 
drudgery  of  canvassing  for  votes,  or 
addressing  mobs  at  public  meetings. 
On  the  other  hcmd,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  mercantile  ele- 
ment has  created  a  large  class  of 
retired  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, many  of  whom,  with  enor- 
mous wealth  and  unlimited  leisure, 
are  fired  with  the  ambition  to  acquire 
the  social  distinction  attaching  to 
the  position  of  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  competition  with  this 
class,  a  poorer  man,  however  capable, 
starts  under  an  immense  disadvan- 
tage. Money  can  in  a  thousand 
ways  be  made  to  influence  an 
election ;  and  even  if  the  candidate 
should  scrupulously  abstain  from 
anything  approaching  to  bribery,  the 
mere  knowledge  of  his  opulence  will 
gain  him  the  support  of  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  pradent  electors.  Eren  the 
abolition  of  pocket-borongbs,  though 
abflolatel]^  necessary  to  prevent  re- 
presentative institutions  from  £ftlling 
into  contempt,  was  not,  perhaps,  an 
nnmixed  benefit,  as  the  old  system, 
however  anomalons,  ondoabtedly 
fnmished  &cilities  which  do  not 
now  exist,  for  secnrinff  for  the 
service  of  the  State  a  valnable  class 
of  independent  thinkers  who  were 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  take  part 
in  the  mde  and  boisterous  scenes 
which  are  the  nsnal  accompaniments 
of  a  contested  election. 

Bat  by  far  the  greatest  bar  to  the 
admission  of  talent  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  accorded  by  con- 
Btituencies  to  local  influence  and  to 
so-called  Mocal  claims.'  This  ex- 
aggerated value  placed  upon  local 
striding  is  so  well  understood  that 
no  candidate  can  safely  venture  to 
ignore  it,  and  hence  in  almost  every 
election  address  we  find  attempts  to 
pander  to  what  may  be  called  the 
parochial  spirit.  If  the  candidate 
is  unfortunately  unable  to  use  the 
stereotyped  expression  '  Bom 
amongst  you,  and  brought  up  in 
your  midst,'  he  anxiously  looks 
around  for  some  circumstance  by 
which  to  identify  himself  with  the 
place  he  is  aspiring  to  represent. 
Should  he  be  the  owner  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  have 
invested  capital  in  one  of  the  local 
manufactures,  his  claim  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fairly  established.  If 
he  cannot  boast  of  either  of  these 
advantages,  he  has  at  least  visited 
the  district  upon  some  former 
occasion,  or,  possibly,  spent  a  few 
years  of  his  boyhood  in  an  adjoining 
school,  and  upon  these  facts  he  now 
falls  back  in  desperation,  endeavour- 
uig)  by  elaborately  vague  allusions, 
to  make  them  prove  his  close  con- 
nection with  the  coveted  con- 
stituency. 

Gbrotesquely  absurd  as  these 
attempts  so  frequently  are,  they 
serve  to  show  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  which  they  seek  to  gratify. 


Within  reasonable  |  limits,  this 
feeling  is  neither  unnatural  nor  to 
be  condemned.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  electors  should  prefer  old  fisices 
to  new  ones,  or  (if  we  may  be  par- 
doned an  allusion  which  is  perhaps 
more  appropriate  than  complimen- 
tary) that  they  should 

Bather  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

But  when  local  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence are  allowed  as  substitutes 
for  political  ability  and  experience ; 
when  the  citizen  of  a  town  forgets 
that  he  is  also  the  citizen  of  an 
empire;  when  the  qualifications 
which  admirably  prove  a  fitness  for 
the  post  of  alderman  or  mayor  are 
held  to  constitute  an  equal  fitness 
for  the  entirely  different  position  of 
member  of  Parliament;  when,  in 
choosing  a  representative,  the 
electors  look  exclusively  at  his 
knowledge  of  local  business,  of  which 
Parliament  will  probably  never  hear, 
instead  of  considering  his  capacity  for 
dealing  with  those  imperial  questions 
which  the  Legislature  is  specially 
summoned  to  discuss — then  we  can- 
not but  regret  the  strange  perver- 
sion, or  absence,  of  judgment  which 
results  in  such  a  striking  delusion. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  causes  we 
have  enumerated  are  accessible  to 
legislation.  The  barrier  arising 
from  excessive  election  expenditure 
will  no  doubt  be  ultimately  removed 
by  the  simple  and  sensible  expedient 
of  transferring  the  expense  to  the 
local  rates.  But  no  legislation  can 
be  expected  to  abolish  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  superior  wealth,  nor 
would  the  wildest  political  dreamer 
think  of  proposing  a  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  pocket-boroughs ; 
while,  if  electors  are  illogical 
enough  to  argpie  that  because  a 
candidate  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  agreeable  neighbour  or  a  liberal 
employer;  because  he  has  buUt  a 
church,  endowed  a  hospital,  or 
generously  presented  a  site  for  a 
public  park ;  he  is  therefore  a  fit 
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and  proper  person  to  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  national  Legisla- 
ture,— ^it  is  soarcelj  possible  for  any 
Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  their 
patting  into  practioe  their  curionsly 
absnrd  conclusions.  The  sacred 
right  of  liberty  must,  of  necessity, 
often  include  the  right  to  despise 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
this  is  a  privilege  which  is  unfor- 
tunately Httle  likely  to  lapse  for 
want  of  using. 

When,  however,  we  submit  the 
subject  to  a  more  searching  exami- 
nation, and  attempt  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface,  we  find  a  cause 
which  is  removable,  and  which 
gives  an  artificial  and  exaggerated 
uuportance  to  each  of  the  i^uences 
alzead^  described.  This  underly- 
ing pnmaij  cause,  this  unsuspected 
source  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  mischief,  is  that  utter  absence 
of  healthy  competition  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  arbitrary 
and  inelastic  method  by  which  con- 
stituencies are  at  present  divided. 

To  assert  this  absence  of  compe- 
tition may  at  first  appear  a  singularly 
reckless  and  extravagant  perversion 
of  facts.  *  No  competition ! '  we 
can  imagine  a  reader  exclainung  in 
amazement,  'No  competition ! — 
When  every  petty  borough  is  echoing 
the  addresses  of  hostile  candidates ! 
When  every  vacant  wall  is  covered 
with  flaming  placards  imploring 
the  electors  to  "  vote  for  Smith,"  or 
to  "  plump  for  Robinson !  **  When 
weary  postmen  have  no  sooner  de- 
livered one  pile  of  oiroulars  than 
they  are  summoned  to  distribute  a 
second  bateh  which  flatly  contra- 
dict the  first!  When,  as  the  day 
of  election  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  contest  becomes  more 
and  more  furious,  until  at  last 
candidates  and  canvassers,  agents 
and  editors,  Whigs,  Tories,  and 
Badicals,  electors  and  non-electors, 
are  all  involved  m  one  mad  whirl  of 
excitement !  How,  in  the  presence 
of  these  turbulent  encounters,  is  it 
possible  to  speak  of  the  absence  of 
competition  ? ' 


Notwithstanding  this  apparent 
contradiction,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  Uie  noisy  antagonism 
so  obtrusively  manifested  is  purely 
superficial,  and  has  no  real  bearing 
upon  the  intellectual  result  of  the 
election.  The  rivabr  is  a  rivaby 
of  parties,  and  not  of  men ;  and  so 
far  from  the  severity  of  the  strogg^ 
conducing  to  the  selection  of  &e 
ablest  man,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  closer  the  contest  between 
the  rival  candidates ;  the  more 
vigorously  the  party  wvtSaxe  is 
conducted ;  the  less  the  question  of 
personal  fitness  will  be  likely  to 
receive  attention. 

The  value  of  competition  depends 
on  the  range  and  freedom  of  selec- 
tion, and,  to  test  the  importance 
of  any  so-called  competition,  we 
have  only  to  enquire  how  &r 
this  object  is  attained.  Compe- 
tition between  railway  companies, 
for  instance,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered efiective  when  it  gives  the 
passenger  the  choice  of  several 
rival  routes.  Competition  in  trade 
protecte  the  public  from  extortion 
or  from  fraud  by  increasing  the 
number  of  sources  of  supply.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  his  customers 
can  go  elsewhere  that  keeps  the 
unprincipled  tradesman  in  check, 
and  deters  him  from  supplying  an 
inferior  article  or  charging  an  ex- 
tortionate price. 

We  have  only  to  apply  this  test 
to  discover  how  entirely  delusive  is 
the  apparent  competition  in  par- 
liamentary elections.  What  is  the 
extent  of  the  choice  which  is  usually 
placed  before  an  elector  ?  His  vote 
is  contended  for  by  two  candidates 
or  sete  of  candidates,  one  candidate 
or  set  of  candidates  avowedly 
Liberal,  the  other  as  avowedly 
Conservative;  one  candidate  dis- 
tinctly pledging  himself  to  vote  for 
certain  measures,  the  other  as  dis- 
tinctly pledging  himself  to  vote 
against  them;  one  candidate  de- 
claring himself  a  follower  of  one 
leader,  the  other  a  staunbh  sap- 
porter  of  that  leader's  opponent. 
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K  an  elector  has  any  diatinct 
political  principles — ^if,  in  other 
words,  he  has  sufficient  pablic 
spirit  to  be  worthy  of  a  vote  at  all — 
he  will  have  arrived  at  more  or  less 
definite  conclusions  upon  the  current 
topics  of  political  discussion,  and 
these  conclusions  will  place  him,- at 
^  least  for  the  time,  in  the  ranks  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
political  parties.  Whichever  party 
he  embmces,  he  will  scarcely  be 
^^'^iUing  to  give  his  vote  to  the 
opposite  candidate,  who  seeks  to 
enter  Parliament  to  oppose  the 
very  conclusions  at  which  the 
elector  haci  arrived.  An  elector 
has  therefore  no  alternative  but 
to  vote  for  his  party  candidate, 
however  incompetent  that  candidate 
may  be ;  and  each  of  the  candidates 
has  thus  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  votes  of  the  party  which  he 
adopts.  To  tell  a  dissatisfied 
elector  that  he  is  free  to  vote  for 
the  opposition  candidate  could  only 
be  lo^ed  upon  as  a  mocking  sar- 
casm. It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  attempt  to  reconcile  an 
impatient  traveller  to  the  slowness 
of  the  train  which  was  taking  him 
£rom  Birmingham  to  his  home  in 
Cornwall,  by  telling  him  how 
swiftly  he  could  travel  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  Edinburgh  or 
to  Glasgow.  The  candidates  of 
rival  parties  can  no  more  be  said  to 
compete,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
term,  than  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Bailway  can  be  said  to  compete 
with  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  or  than  a  line  of  steamers 
£rom  Liverpool  to  New  York  can 
be  said  to  compete  with  one  to 
Australia,  China,  or  Japan. 

To  this  absence  of  competition  it 
is  g^reatly  due  that  so  few  candi- 
dates for  parliamentary  honours 
rise  above  ike  level  of  respectable 
mediocrity,  while  so  many  sink 
below  even  this  modest  standard. 
Confident  that  party  feeling  will 
secure  them  the  votes  of  the  bulk 
of  ihe  constituency,  and  feeling  cer- 
tain that  anything  Hke  rebellion  is 


a  virtual  impossibility,  the  irre- 
sponsible cliques  which  assume  the 
function  of  selecting  candidates  are 
under  no  inducement  to  seek  for 
the  ablest  representatives  of  their 
opinions.  The  only  point  of  vital 
importance  is  to  find  a  safe  party 
candidate,  warranted  to  vote  in 
obedience  to  the  party  whip.  Gfiven 
this  voting  reliability,  any  ftirther 
requirement  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering, and  it  is  deemed  of  very 
slight  importance  if  the  candidate 
who  will  vote  hke  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery should  exhibit  its  absence  of 
intelligence  as  well  as  ite  regularity. 

An  incident  from  the  actual  his- 
tory of  a  county  election  held  a 
few  years  ago  will  show  the  absurdly 
frivolous  grounds  upon  which  the 
support  of  a  body  of  electors  is 
sometimes  solicited,  and  the  utter 
powerlessness  of  a  discontented 
elector  in  such  a  contingency.  A 
certain  constituency  in  the  midland 
counties  was  called  upon  to  elect  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  late 
representative  had  been  a  Liberal, 
and  a  Liberal  candidate  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  field ;  but  a  Conserva- 
tive now  came  forward  to  contest 
the  seat,  and  an  animated  struggle 
was  expected.  The  rival  addresses 
to  the  *free  and  independent  electors ' 
had  been  duly  printed  and  distri- 
buted, and  a  public  meeting  was 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  can- 
didate. A  crowded  audience  as- 
sembled in  response  to  the  invitation. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  was  the 
opening  of  the  electoral  campaign, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  candidate 
met  a  public  assembly  of  the  electors 
of  the  constituency. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  a 
gentleman  of  great  local  infiuence, 
the  chairman  of  the  district  Liberal 
Association — a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  who  had  mixed  in  politics 
all  his  life,  and  owed  much  of  his 
prosperity  to  his  successM  dealing 
with  election  setters.  Amidst  an 
impressive  silence  he  rose  to  open 
the  proceedings,  and  in  g^ve  and 
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solemn  tones  reminded  his  audience 
of  the  object  of  their  meeting  to- 
gether. 

They  were  met  together  (he  said)  upon  a 
most  important  occasion.  (Hear  hear.)  The 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  them,  and 
England  expected  them  to  do  their  duty. 
(Cheers.)  An  audacious  attempt  was  being 
made  to  impose  a  Toiy  member  upon  that 
great  and  important  constituency  (Shame !) ; 
to  send  to  Parliament  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  (load  groans)  instead  of  a  sup- 
porter of  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
(Great  cheering.)  He  asked  that  important 
meeting  if  they  would  allow  that  audacious 
attempt  to  be  successful.  (Loud  cries  of 
No!  No!)  He  accepted  that  cry  as  an 
omen  of  success.  Let  them  stand  to  their 
guns  and  give  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  and  victory  was  cer- 
tain to  crown  their  efiforts.  (Immense 
applause.) 

By  an  easy  and  graceful  transition, 
the  speaker  then  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce the  '  honourable  candidate/ 
and  to  recapitulate  his  claims  upon 
their  support. 

The  candidate  was  the  son  of  Lord 

[a  nobleman  of  greiit  local  popularity]— a 
distinguished  and  efficient  member  of  the 
rifle  corps  (great  applause) — and  a  well- 
known  and  accomplished  cricketer.  (Pro- 
longed and  tumultuous  cheering.) 

After  continuing  in  this  strain  for 
a  few  minutes  longer,  the  chairman 
resumed  his  seat,  calling  upon  the 
'honourable  candidate'  to  explain 
his  views.  The  'honourable  can* 
didate'  was  a  young  man  two  or 
three  years  past  his  majority,  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  politicskl  expe- 
rience, and  also,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
of  speaking  ability.  If  he  had  any 
views,  he  certainly  did  them  great 
injustice.  He  managed  to  stammer 
out  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  with 
long  and  painful  pauses  between. 
He  tried  to  refer  to  his  father  and 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  rehearse  the 
articles  of  his  belief,  and  to  tell  the 
audience  that  he  wanted  their  votes. 
But  if  any  of  the  electors  present 
had  expected,  either  from  chairman 
or  candidate,  intelligent  reasons  for 
giving  their  support,  they  must 
have  been  woefully  disappointed. 

At  the  close  of  this  melancholy 


exhibition,  the  usual  opportunity 
was  offered  for  any  elector  to  ques- 
tion the  candidate.  Scarcely  had 
the  invitation  passed  the  chairman's 
lips  than  the  platform  was  ascended 
by  a  notorious  and  intensely  unpo- 
pular Conservative  elector,  who  an- 
nounced that  he  had  a  question  which 
he  wished  to  put.  The  appearance  of 
this  man  was  the  signal  tor  a  storm 
of  hisses  and  groans,  which  wasagain 
and  again  renewed,  and  continued, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  for 
nearly  bftlf-sui-hour.  At  last  quiet 
was  restored,  and  he  g^ravely  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  question.  *He 
merely  wished  to  ask  the  honour- 
able candidate  whether  he  ev^* 
saw  his  election  address  before 
it  appeared  in  print ! '  The  fury 
of  the  audience  on  hearing  this  im- 
pertinent question  may  readily  be 
imagined.  A  rush  was  made  for 
the  platform ;  but  the  intended  vic- 
tim, thinking  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour,  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion and  made  his  escape  through  a 
side  door,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  his  enquiry. 

Of  conrsethechairmanindignanUy 
protested  against  the  insulting  in- 
sinnation  which  had  just  been  made 
(although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  too  audacious  querist  was  not 
very  far  wide  of  the  mark).  The 
disturbing  element  being  now  re- 
moved, peace  and  harmony  again 
prevailed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  usual  resolutions  were  proposed 
and  carried,  declaring  that  the 
Honourable  Frederick  Adolphns 
Slopperly  (suppose  we  say)  was  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  represent 
that  constituency  in  Parliament, 
and  pledging  that  meeting  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  secure  his  return. 

Now,  suppose  the  case  of  a  Liberal 
elector  in  this  constituency  who 
was  not  unreasonably  dissatisfied 
with  his  party  candidate.  Suppose 
him,  while  fcdly  admitting  the  can- 
didate's merit  in  being  lus  father's 
son,  while  yielding  to  no  one  in 
admiration  for  the  (presumably) 
brave   defenders  of  our   coontiy; 
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and  while  thoronglily  appreciating 
proficiency  in  the  healthy  and  popu- 
lar game  of  cricket — to  desire  to 
find  in  his  parliamentary  represen- 
tative some  more  appropriate  yolu 
Heal  qualifications.  It  is  certain 
that  under  our  present  system  such 
an  elector  would  be  absolutely  un- 
able to  give  any  effective  expression 
to  his  discontent.  Should  he  bring 
forward  a  rival  Liberal  candidate, 
the  effect  would  be,  not  to  secure 
the  return  of  that  candidate,  but  to 
facilitate  or  ensure  the  return  of 
the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party 
— in  this  case  a  Tory  of  the  old 
exclusivo  school,  and  an  uncompro- 
mising opponent  of  anything  like 
Liberal  or  progressive  principles. 
The  only  other  alternative  is  entire 
abstention  from  voting;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  form  of  silent 
protest  is  largely  resorted  to  by 
intelligent  electors  in  such  cases  as 
the  one  we  have  been  describing. 
It  is  thus  continually  happening 
that  a  considerable  section  of  a 
constituency  is  practically  disfran- 
chised, while  the  class  of  electors 
which  is  thus  indirectly  deprived  of 
its  political  rights  is  usually  the 
very  class  whose  votes  possess  the 
gp*eatest  value. 

Should  anyone  desire  a  perfect 
remedy  for  these  mischievous  ano- 
malies, we  would  at  once  refer  him 
to  the  scheme  originated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare,  to  which  the  author 
has  given  the  name  of  ^  Per- 
sonal Representation.'  There  is 
scarcely  an  evil  existing,  or  likely  to 
exist,  in  our  representative  system, 
which  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hare's 


scheme  would  not  completely  cure. 
Under  its  highly  ingenious  yet 
marvellously  simple  arrangements 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be- 
come an  exact  reflection  of  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  nation, 
and  all  the  artificial  evils  which 
inevitably  arise  from  the  present 
artificial  restrictions  would  of  neces- 
sity disappear.  When,  however,  we 
consider  that  it  is  now  seventeen 
years  since  Mr.  Hare's  proposals 
were  introduced  to  the  world,  and 
when  we  observe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  support  of 
such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  plan  can 
hardly  yet  be  considered  to  have 
passed  (in  this  country,  at  least)  from 
the  stage  of  visionary  speculation 
into  the  pale  of  practical  discussion, 
we  ore  reluctantly  compelled  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
adopted  within  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Whenever  England  can  &irly 
be  described  as  an  educated  nation  ; 
when  the  masses  of  the  people 
cease  to  cling,  with  blind  conserva- 
tism, to  established  inconveniences ; 
when  politics  is  studied  as  a  jscience, 
and  a  group  of  anomalous  accidents 
is  no  longer  accepted  as  the  heau 
ideal  of  an  electoral  system;  then 
we  may  expect  that  Mr.  Hare's 
scheme  will  receive  due  recognition  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  gene^ 
ration  which  first  adopts  it  will 
look  back  with  wonder  to  the  foolish 
timidity  which  deprived  its  prede- 
cessors of  the  advantages  of  so 
obviously  natural  and  equitable  a 
system  of  representation.^ 

In  the   meantime,  and  pending 


*  The  following  sammaiy  of  its  leading  provisions  may  interest  those  who  are  no-t 
already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hare's  scheme :  Mr.  Hare  proposes  to  divide  the  total 
nnmber  of  voters  at  each  general  election  by  the  number  of  members  to  be  returned  (say 
652),  and  to  take  the  quotient  as  the  *  quota/  or  number  of  votes  which  should  entitle  a 
candidate  to  a  seat.  Each  elector  would  be  restricted  to  one  vote,  but  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  give  that  vote  to  any  candidate  within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  votes 
would  be  given  by  means  of  voting  papers,  upon  which  the  elector  would  insert,  not  only 
the  name  of  his  favourite  candidate,  but  also  the  names  of  a  number  of  other  candidates 
in  the  order  of  his  preference  for  them,  so  that  if  the  candidate  whose  name  headed  the 
voter's  list  had  obtained  his  quota  without  his  assistance,  that  name  would  be  cancelled  upon 
the  voting  paper,  and  the  vote  applied  to  the  next-mentioned  candidate.  A  code  of  rules  is 
given  by  which  to  decide  which  of  the  voting  papers  headed  by  the  name  of  a  popular  candi- 
date should  be  appropriated  to  him,  and  upon  which  of  them  his  name  should  be  cancelled. 
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tlie  arrival  of  this  happy  period,  we  naniber  of  tlie  House  of  Coxmnons, 

may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  sng-  or  by  reserving  seats  at  the  re> 

gest  a  plan  which  wonld    secure  distribntion  which  must  soon  take 

many  of  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Hare's  place,'    let    a    fixed    number,   say 

scheme,  without  being  open  to  the  twenty  seats,  be  left  to  be  filled  np 

objections  which,  however  unreason-  at  each  general  election  by  what  we 

ably,   have    hitherto  prevented    it  will  call  '  General  Representation.* 

from  receiving  any  extended  popu-  The  candidates  for  these  seats  would 

lar  support.     The  plan  we  wish  to  appeal  for  support,  not  to  any  par- 

sug-gestis  extremely  simple,  and  can  ticular  district,  but  to  the  nation  at 

easily  be  described  in  a  very  few  large,  and  any  duly  qualified  elector 

sentences.  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 

Either  by  adding  to  the  present  at  liberty  to  give  his  vote  to  one  of 

and  the  vote  applied  to  a  following  name.  When  a  quota  could  no  longer  be  obtained  bj 
this  process,  the  remaining  voting  papers  would  be  grouped  according  to  the  uncancelled 
names  which  remained  at  their  h^,  and  the  candidates  for  whom  the  highest  numbeTS  of 
such  remaining  primary  votes  had  been  recorded  would  be  returned  as  members  until  the- 
complement  of  the  House  was  thus  completed.  Tbe  full  number  of  members  being  nov 
returned,  any  voting  papers  still  unappropriated  would  be  added  to  the  constituencj  of 
the  successful  candidate  whose  name  (whether  cancelled  or  uncancelled)  stood  higher 
upon  them ;  by  this  plan  it  is  estimated  that  only  an  insignificantly  small  nnml^r  d 
votes  would  be  entirely  thrown  away.  The  votes  would  be  taken  locally  as  at  present, 
and  they  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  appropriated  by  the  local  returning  officers ;  hot 
a  great  part  of  the  appropriation  woidd  be  performed  by  registrars  at  a  central  office,  to 
which  the  voting  papers  would  be  forwarded.  Each  voting  paper  would  be  endorsed  with 
the  name  of  the  candidate  to  whom  it  had  been  applied,  and  (after  an  interval  allowed 
for  the  verification  of  the  result  of  the  election  by  any  discontented  unsucoessfnl  candi- 
date) would  be  returned  to  the  locality  in  which  it  had  been  given,  where  any  elector  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  effect  of  his  vote.  The  detailed  enactments  required 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions  have  been  embodied  by  Mr.  Hare  in  the  form  of  t 
supposed  electoral  law.  A  full  description  and  explanation  of  this  law  will  be  found  iz 
Mr.  Hare's  treatise  on  The  Election  of  Representatives  (Longmans) ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  peruse  this  treatise  with  any  degree  of  attention  without  being  convinced,  not  only  t£ 
the  immense  advantages  which  the  system  would  confer,  but  also  of  the  extreme  simpli- 
city of  the  arrangements  required  to  put  it  into  operation. 

*  The  latter  of  these  methods  would  probably  be  preferred,  as  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
thought  undesirable  to  increase  by  twenty  members  the  present  number  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  actual  number  of  the  present  House  is,  however,  half-a-dozen  short  of  tb« 
orthodox  658,  four  boroughs,  returning  six  representatives,  having  been  dia&anchised  sinee 
the  passing  of  the  last  Beform  Bill.  These  six  seats  would  therefore  be  at  once  availalk 
for  General  Representation,  and  two  more  might  be  obtained  by  altering  the  nominal  number 
of  members  from  658  to  660,  a  more  convenient  number  for  computation.  This  wonld  les^re 
only  twelve  seats  to  be  taken  from  existing  constituencies,  and  there  are  more  than  this  num- 
ber of  Irish  boroughs  which  each  return  a  member  for  less  than  400  registered  eleccers. 
There  would  be  no  real  injustice  in  taking  the  whole  of  the  twelve  seats  from  these  peCtr 
boroughs,  as  Ireland  would  still  retain  an  exorbitantly  excessive  number  of  represeatt- 
tives  in  proportion  to  its  electoral  strength.  But  as  every  one  would  recoil  with  instinc- 
tive horror  from  the  remotest  prospect  of  creating  another  Irish  grievance,  it  wedi 
probably  be  best  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  general  representatives  by  takiof 
four  members  each  from  England,  SScotland,  and  Ireland.  The  following  statistics  will 
show  that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  a  much  more  extensive  disfranchisement  than  thif 
would  involve. 

In  England  there  are  at  present  five  boroughs  with  less  than  700  registered  electors, 
and  five  more  with  less  than  800,  each  returning  one  member  to  Parliament ;  and  no  les6 
than  thirteen  boroughs  each  returning  two  members  for  less  than  2,000  voters. 

In  Ireland  there  are  fourteen  boroughs  returning  a  member  each  for  less  than  400 
electors,  and  of  this  number  eight  have  less  than  300,  and  two  less  than  200  regirteced 
voters. 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  such  glaring  ntmierical  anomalies,  yet  even  in  Scotland  then 
am  seven  counties  and  district  borouglui  where  a  member  is  returned  by  less  than  1,500 
electors.  The  four  members  required  could  therefore  readily  be  obtained  by  gvovpin; 
together  the  smallest  of  these  constituencies. 
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these  candidates.  The  method  of 
taking  votes  would  he  jast  as  at 
present,  but  the  voting  paper  handed 
bo  each  elector  upon  entering  the 
polhng-bootli  wonld  contain,  besides 
the  names  of  the  local  candidates, 
I  blank  space  in  which  the  voter 
tirho  shonld  prefer  b,' general  candi- 
date woold  write  the  name  of  the 
candidate  that  he  preferred.*  When 
khe  retorning  officers  opened  the 
ballot-boxes  to  connt  the  votes,  the 
papers  which  were  filled  up  for 
general  candidates  woold  be  put 
aside,  and  sent  to  a  central  office  in 
London  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  the  central  office,  when 
the  reports  of  all  the  retuminff 
officers  thronghont  the  kingdom  had 
been  received,  the  voting  papers 
for  each  candidato  would  be  col- 
lected together,  and  the  twenty 
highest  numbers  returned  as  mem- 
bers. It  would  not,  I  think,  be 
necessary  to  fix  a  minimum  of  votes 
as  requisite  to  election,  as  the  lowest 
saccessful  candidato  of  so  small  a 
number  as  twenty  would  be  certain 
to  have  received  a  reasonably  large 
number  of  votes. 

An  elector  voting  for  a  general 
candidato  would  only  be  permitted 
to  insert  in  his  voting  paper  the 
name  of  one  sucb  candidato,  and 
he  wonld,  of  course,  relinquii^  for 
that  occasion  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  either  of  the  local  candidates. 


In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  general  representative,  his 
seat  would  remain  vacant  until  the 
next  general  election,  as  it  would 
be  impossible,  under  a  system  of 
secret  voting,  to  identify  the  parti- 
cular combination  of  electors  which 
formed  the  constituency  of  the  lato 
member.  As,  however,  the  pro- 
posed soheme  would  not  inteiHEere 
with  isolated  elections,^  the  electors 
who  were  thus  temporarily  deprived 
of  a  special  representative  would 
receive  some  compensation  for  the 
deprivation  by  reteining  the  right 
to  veto  for  local  candidates  at  such 
isolated  elections.  The  number  of 
electors  who,  in  each  constituency, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  general  candidatos, 
would  be  published  by  the  local 
returning  officers  as  part  of  the 
official  declaration  of  the  poll.  This 
number  would  seldom  be  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  the  consti- 
toeney,  but  it  would  vary  fix)m  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  merits  or 
demerite  of  the  local  candidates, 
and  this  variation,  by  baffling  all 
attempts  at  calculation,  would  gua- 
rahtee  the  spontaneity  of  the  voting, 
and  would  effectually  prevent  the 
soheme  from  being  worked  for  cor- 
rupt or  sectarian  purposes. 

The  number  of  votes  required  to 
return  a  general  candidate  at  one 
election    would    bear    no  relation 


*  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  writing  of  his  name  by  the  voter  would  interfere 
with  the  absolute  secrecy  at  which  the  ballot  aims,  a  substitute  for  this  method  could 
easilj  be  found.  The  list  of  names  of  the  general  candidates  might,  for  instance,  be 
printed  on  a  gummed  and  perforated  sheet,  and  sold  to  the  public  at  a  nominal  sum.  The 
elector  could  then  tear  ofif  the  name  of  his  selected  candidate,  and  attach  it  to  his  roting 
paper  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  polling  booth.  For  our  own  part,  howeyer,  we  must 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have  very  little  sympathy  with  that  lack  of  public  spirit 
which  shrinks  with  such  morbid  terror  from  an  open  avowal  of  the  honest  performance 
of  the  duties  of  eitixenship. 

*  Nor  with  uncontested  seats  at  a  general  election,  but  this  class  of  election  appears  to 
be  becoming  less  frequent^  if  we  may  judge  from  a  comparison  between  the  only  two 
elections  held  under  the  extended  francnise.  Although  the  issues  before  the  country  at 
the  last  general  election  W(9re  of  so  negative  a  character,  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
apathy  was  in  consequence  supposed  to  preyail,  the  number  of  uncontested  seats  was  less 
by  about  twenty  than  at  the  exciting  election  of  1868,  when  questions  of  absorbing 
interest  were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  constituencies.  When  election  expenditure 
is  transferred  to  the  local  rates,  and  the  qualification  for  the  county  franchise  is  sub- 
stantially reduced — neither  of  which  politiciu  reforms  can  now  be  much  longer  delayed — 
the  number  of  uncontested  seats  may  be  expected  still  further  to  diminish,  if  not  almost 
entirely  to  disappear. 
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whatever  to  tlie  nnmber  reqnired 
at  the  next.  It  wonld,  therefore, 
be  a  virtual  impossibility  for  a  can- 
didate to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  a  seat,  as  he  wonld  be  absolntelj 
destitute  of  any  data  upon  which  to 
base  his  calculations.  The  same 
circumstance  would  remove  the 
danger  of  any  considerable  number 
of  the  general  seats  being  absorbed 
by  special  organisations,  such  as 
the  United  Eangdom  Alliance  or 
the  Trades'  Union  Associations. 
Each  of  these  powerful  societies 
would  probably  succeed  in  securing 
one  seat ;  nor  would  this  be  neces- 
sarily a  matter  for  regret,  as  it 
would  obviously  be  &,t  preferable 
for  a  Trades'  Union  delegate,  for 
instance,  to  enter  Parliament  by  the 
votes  of  his  fellow-workmen  and 
sympathisers,  than  to  owe  his  seat 
to  a  reluctant  local  majority,  who 
would  only  accept  him  under  pres- 
sure, to  avert  the  risk  of  the  return 
of  a  political  opponent.  But  the 
absolute  uncertamty  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  required  would  compel 
each  association  to  concentrate  its 
strength  upon  a  single  candidate. 
The  great  sectional  interests  would, 
in  fact,  to  a  great  extent  keep  each 
other  in  check.  The  Trades' TJnions 
would  not  only  be  in  ignorance  of 
the  total  number  of  general  votes, — 
they  would  be  quite  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  many  votes  the 
*  Alliance '  would  succeed  in  de- 
taching from  the  local  candidates ; 
while  the  Alliance,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  in  exactly  the  same 
predicament.  Neither  could  venture 
to  bring  forward  more  than  one  or 
two  candidates,  for  fear  of  being  out- 
numbered by  some  rival  association. 
The  bulk  of  the  general  seats 
would  no  doubt  be  filled  by  men  of 
conspicuous  abiHiy,  whose  reputa- 
tion would  attract  spontaneous 
support  from  an  extended  circle  of 
admirers.  The  causes  which  at  pre- 
sent so  often  repel  the  most  valu- 
able class  of  citizens  from  any  at- 
tempt to  enter  public  life  would  no 
longer  be  in  existence.     Scarcely 


any  appreciable  trouble  or  expendi- 
tuie    would    be    involved  in  the 
candidature  for  one  of  these  general 
seats.    The  list  of  candidates  would 
be  posted  in  each  polling  district 
by  the  returning  officer,  along  with 
the  formal  announcement  of  the 
date    of   the  polL    No  additioiuJ 
expense    would    be   incorred  for 
polling-booths,  clerks,  or  fees.  The 
only  expense  which  would  fall  upon 
the  candidate  would  be  the  oost  of 
publishing  an  address  to  the  con- 
stituencies,  and    for  this  purpose 
the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  in 
two  or  three  of  the  leading  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  newspapers  would 
be  amply  sufficient.     BeUevedfrom 
the  necessity  of  launching  into  an 
extravagant  expenditure  or  entering 
upon  a  laborious  canvass ;  no  longer 
required  to  go  through  the  humili- 
ating performance  of  visiting,  cap 
in  hand,  a  batch  of  ignorant  and 
possibly  insolent  electors,  to  solicit, 
as  a  personal  favour,  the  high  honour 
of  becoming  their  representatiTe : 
numbers  of  distinguished  men  would 
be  induced  to  enter  the  field  of 
politics ;  and  the  nation  wonld  gain 
the  services  of  numy  men  of  the 
highest  capacity,  who  wonld  alvijs 
have  shrunk,   with  an   invinciWe 
repugnance,  from  mingling  in  the 
angry  excitement  of  a  local  contest 
The  plan  proposed  can  certainlj 
not  be  condemned  as  revolntionaiy; 
nor  will  any  one  be  likely  to  dread 
from  its  adoption  any  danger  to 
existing  institutions.     The  cfaaAO 
teristics    of    Mr.    Hare's   scheme 
which  appear  to  be  mainlj  respon- 
sible for  its  comparative  failure  to 
attract  attention,  via.,  its  compre- 
hensive and  sweeping  nature^  and 
its    apparent    disregard  for  lo<*l 
feelings  and    local    interests,  will 
hardly  be  attributed  to  the  present 
proposal.    The  objections  will  pw- 
bably  be  of   an  exactlj  opposite 
character,    and   surprise   wUl  he 
expressed  that    so  microscopic  a 
remedy  should  be  proposed  for  so 
extensive  an  evil.     'If;'  itw^lhe 
said,  *  the  House  of  Commons  is  so 
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d^nerate  as  lias  been  described — 
if  80  large  a  proportion  of  its  mem- 
bers is  so  deficient  in  political 
ability — ^what  appreciable  effect  can 
the  introdnction  of  a  score  more 
members,  howeyer  competent,  be 
likely  to  haye  upon  its  composi- 
tion?' 

To  such  an  objection  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  addition  of  eyen  a 
dozen  able  men  to  the  House  of 
Commons  might  oompletelj  change 
the  character  of  its  deliberations. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  which  a  band  of 
earnest,  able,  and  independent  mem- 
bers may  exercise  upon  a  legislatiye 
body.  fVom  this  small  group  might 
emanate  an  amount  of  information, 
of  eloquence,  and  of  wisdom  which 
should,  at  a  critical  moment,  deter- 
mine the  action  of  the  Legislature 
and  decide  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion. We  might  farther  point  out 
that  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  duties  of  an  assembly  must 
be  the  importance  of  any  improye- 
ment  in  its  composition.  The 
slightest  possible  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  an  Imperial  Senate 
mast  possess  a  wider  interest  than 
the  most  sweeping  reform  in  the 
construction  of  a  yilhige  yestry. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  no  improye- 
ment  in  the  structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  can  be 
regarded  as  insignificant. 

While,  howeyer,  the  election  of  a 
number  of  talented  men  as  general 
representatiyes  would  be  certain  to 
proye  an  enormous  gain,  it  would 
be  by  no  means  the  cUef  adyantage 
arising  from  the  proposed  reform. 
By  its  indirect  influence  upon  the 
constitnencies  it  would  accomplish 
far  more  important  results.  It 
would  furnish  eyery  dissatisfied 
elector  with  a  legitimate  expression 
for  his  discontent,  and  would  thus, 
gradually,  but  ineyitably,  raise  the 
standard  of  parliamentary  ability. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  existing 
dissatisfaction  by  the  amount  of  de- 
Uberate  abstention  from  yoting,  or 


eyen  by  the  degree  of  audible  com- 
plaint. '  Delibearate  abstention  from 
yoting  is  an  extreme  measure,  only 
resorted  to  in  the  most  desperate 
cases,  and  the  absence  of  any  ayail- 
able  remedy  is  often  sufficient  to 
effectually  stifle  expressions  of  dis- 
content. An  elector  who  intends  to 
yote,  and  who  knows  that  he  has 
no  altematiye  but  to  yote  for  his 
party  candidate,  wUl  naturally  be 
disposed  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
until  at  last,  by  resolutely  shutting 
his  eyes  to  his  candidate's  defects, 
and  loudly  proclaiming  the  few 
merits  he  may  happen  to  possess, 
he  succeeds  in  conyincing  himself 
that  the  would-be  member  is  not 
quite  so  great  a  blockhead  after  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  electors  who  are  noisy 
supporters  of  the  present  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  those  who  are  now 
silent,  or  whose  dissatisfaction  is 
confined  to  low  murmurs  .of  dis- 
content, would  eagerly  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  transfer  their  al- 
legiance to  a  more  worthy  repre- 
sentatiye,  whose  real  merits  would 
relieye  them  from  the  irritating 
necessity  of  drawing  upon  their 
imaginations. 

The  elector  once  released  from  the 
bond  age  of  local  restrictions  ;  made 
a  free  agent,  and  no  longer  bound 
oyer,  under  penalty  of  disfranchise- 
ment, to  yote  for  a  particular  can- 
didate ;  the  local  leaders  by  whom 
the  candidates  are  selected  would 
be  compelled  to  bring  forward  such 
candidates  as  would  secure  the  yo- 
luntary  support  of  the  intelligent 
section  of  the  constituencies.  No 
longer  able  to  count  upon  the  blind 
adherence  of  their  party,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  seek  for  local  candi- 
dates who,  in  ability  and  experience^ 
would  bear  comparison  with  the 
candidates  for  the  general  seats; 
and  only  so  far  as  they  succeeded 
in  this  could  they  rely  upon  re- 
taining the  undiyided  allegiance  of 
their  old  supporters.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  number  of  yotes  which 
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firom  time  to  time  were  diverted  to 
the  general  candidAtes,  would  afford 
an  interesting  indication  of  the  ex- 
temt  to  which  the  ability  of  the 
local  candidates  had  kept  pace  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  constitaen* 
oies,  and  would  famish  a  constant 
incentive  to  greater  improvement. 
The  effect  of  these  influences  upon 
the  standard  of  parliamen^rj 
ability  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
In  every  constituency  a  healthy 
rivahy  would  be  substituted  for 
the  present  feverish  and  useless 
competition,  and  incapable  repre- 
sentatives might  soon  be  expected 
to  become  rare  exceptions,  instead 
of  the  general  rule,  as  at  present 
seems  too  likely  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
consideration  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  plan  would  necessitate 
scarcely  any  interference  with  pre- 
sent arrangements.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  reform  which 
would  require  less  alteration  in  ex- 
isting electoral  machinery;  and  in 
practical  politics  this  is  a  point 
of  considerable  importance,  since, 
whether  we  r^ard  it  as  a  matter 
for  congratulation  or  regret,  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  temper 
of  the  English  nation  is  naturally 
averse  to  wholesale  organic  changes. 

The  plan  we  propose  is  not  sub- 
mitted as  a  universal  remedy  which 
win  cure  every  ill  which  a  repre- 
sentative government  may  inherit 
or  acquire.  It  cannot  pretend  to 
the  scientific  completeness  of  the 
scheme  devised  by  Mr.  Hare,  or 
even  to  the  symmetrical,  though 
delusive,  regularity  of  the  plan  of 
equal  electoral  districts.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  establish  an  ideal 
uniformity,  or  to  abolish  the  num- 
berless diversities  and  distinctions 
which  have  grown  up  around  our 


political  system.  But  its  aim,  al- 
though  much  more  modest,  is  also, 
perhaps,  much  more  capable  of  re. 
ahsatiom  It  seeks  to  meet  a  prac- 
tical evil  by  a  practicable  remedy. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  destroy 
the  variety  of  English  political  life, 
it  proposes  to  remove  an  acknow- 
ledged evil,  and  supply  an  acknow- 
ledged want,  by  adding  another 
element  to  that  diversity. 

Those  who  have  studied  Mr. 
Hare's  scheme,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  its  ultimate  adoption,  may 
well  accept  this  proposal  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  main,  the  existmg 
system  of  representation,  may  safely 
assent  to  the  proposed  reform,  as, 
by  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the 
present  system,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  improve  its  prospect  of  per- 
manency. The  electors  who  pre- 
ferred their  present  mode  of  voting 
would  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
ignore  the  change,  and  to  oontmne 
to  support  their  local  favourites. 
The  only  privilege  they  would  be 
asked  to  saisrifioe  would  be  the  pri* 
vilege  of  controlling  the  votes  of 
others.  The  abandonment  of  this 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  privflege, 
as  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice, 
would  receive  an  ample  oompeDsa- 
tion.  The  electors  who  thus  ac- 
quired their  liberty  would  be  the 
unconscious  bene&ctors  of  the  whok 
community.  Those  who  contmned 
to  vote  for  local  candidates  woaU 
find  in  their  members  fiur  more  aUe 
representatives ;  while  all  dasses  of 
electors  would  ^lare  with  the  nation 
at  large  the  incalculable  benefits 
which  must  inevitably  result  from 
the  increased  capaoiiy  of  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 
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YATNA  JOKULL  is  to  most 
people  only  a  sound  indicative 
of  something  Norse,  and  they  dis- 
miss  it  with  the  remark,  '  Oh,  some 
place  or  another  np  in  Iceland.' 
Bnt  it  really  demands  more  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  year  1861  Mr.  W. 
Longman,  in  an  able  address  de- 
livered to  the  Alpine  Clnb,  of  which 
lie  was  then  Vice-President,  im- 
pressed npon  his  hearers  the  mani- 
fold advantages  that  might  possibly 
accrue  to  science  from  an  explora- 
tion of  that  district,  and  the  pro- 
bable grandeur  of  -scenery  that 
would  meet  the  view  of  the  ex- 
plorer who  should  venture  to  pene- 
trate its  recesses.  Moreover,  its 
name  is  by  no  means  unknown  to 
travellers,  and  especially  to  persons 
interested  in  volcanic  phenomena 
and  physical  geography. 

In  Iceland  itself  the  famous 
Vatna  JokuU  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  mountainous,  ice- 
bound expanse,  a  land  of  mystery 
and  terror.  All  that  was  known 
about  it  was,  that  from  amongst 
its  five  thousand  square  miles  of 
icy  solitude  issued,  from  time  to 
time,  violent  eruptions,  while  the 
otber  volcanoes  in  the  island  were 
perfectly  inactive;  that  from  the 
s.w.  part  of  it,  viz.  Skapta  JokuU, 
burst  forth  at  the  end  of  the 
laflt  century  the  most  violent  erup- 
tion of  historic  times,  from  which 
flowed  one  of  the  largest  known 
lava  streams,  if  not  the  largest.  Wild 
legends,  too,  exist  concerning  out- 
laws who  were  supposed  to  dwell 
among  its  £»stnesses;  and  beyond 
tbis  it  was  simply  regarded  as  a 
terrible  region  'which  never  had 
been  and  never  could  be  investi- 
gated.' 

There  is  something  amazingly  at- 
tractive about  unknown  land.  From 
my  boyhood  I  had  longed  to  adven- 
ture into  this  untrodden  ground,  and 
penetrate  to  the  spots  where  the 
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awful  struggle  had  taken  place  or 
might  still  be  going  on  between 
frost  and  fire.  With  this  purpose, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wynne, 
I  visited  Iceland  this  summer,  and, 
having  seen  many  places  of  interest 
in  the  island,  we  turned  our  horses' 
heads  towards  Nupstad,  a  fkrm  upon 
the  south  of  Yatna  Jokull,  from 
which  point  I  had  determined  to 
attack  the  mountain  region.  We 
had  enlisted  the  services  of  Paul 
Paulson,  an  enterprising  young  feU 
low,  nephew  of  the  pastor  of  Pres- 
bakki. 

When  we  left  Presbakki  for 
Nupstad,  a  distance  of  twenfy-five 
miles,  our  road  lay  across  a  black 
sandy  plain,  which  in  dry  windy 
weather  is  intolerable.  The  August 
morning  was  bright,  though  there 
had  been  heavy  rain  in  the  night.  A 
scanty  herbage  and  a  few  patches 
of  wild  oats  made  the  ground  very 
good  for  travelling,  and  as  we 
were  so  near  our  destination  we 
did  not  scruple  to  make  our  horses 
put  their  best  foot  foremost.  Before 
us  stood  the  beetling  crags  which 
overhang  the  farm  of  Nupstad. 
Farther  to  the  s.e.  rose  the  snow- 
clad  heights  of  Orefa,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Iceland,  with  its  gla- 
ciers sloping  down  apparently  to  tho 
sea^  while  to  our  left  and  north  were 
the  fine  basaltic  cliffs  which  skirt 
the  outlying  hills  of  Yatna  and 
Skapta  Jokull,  sweeping  in  graceful 
curves,  terrace  after  terrace  dis- 
playing beautiful  columnar  struc- 
tures. Numerous  caves,  some  of 
which  have  their  weird  Norse  le- 
gends, indicated  perhaps  the  wash 
of  oceans,  long  before  the  eye  of 
man  ever  rested  on  the  dark  crags 
they  penetrate.  Mountain  streams, 
now  swollen  by  the  previous  rain, 
leaped  from  the  summit  and  dis- 
persed themselves  in  spray  long 
ere  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
black  cliffs,   collecting  themselves 
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again  as  if  by  magic  nndemeath, 
rippling  along  between  the  lava 
blocks,  and  spreading  oat  upon  the 
broad  black  sandy  plain,  where  it 
was  difficnlt  to  believe  that  the 
water  before  ns  was  the  same  which 
we  last  saw  losing  itself  over  a  preci- 
pice of  200  feet. 

To   onr    right    and    sonth,    be- 
yond  the  black  desert  and  gp*ey 
lava    fields,    was  the  ocean    glit- 
tering   in    the    sun,    which    now 
shone  down  so  warmly  that    we 
were   glad   to  ride   along  in  onr 
shirt-sleeves;  and  many  were  the 
hopes  expressed  that  we  might  have 
weather  like  the  present  for  our 
-trip  upon  the  Vatna  Jokull.     What 
4tre  those  rocks  and  ridges  jutting 
out  into  the  sea?  that  cluster  of 
mushroom-shaped  objects  half  way 
across    the    plain?      Surely    they 
were  not  there  five  minutes  ago  i 
It  is  but  the  mirage  which  we  have 
noticed  ever  since  we  struck  the 
plains  of  sand   and  lava;  but  at 
this    time    the   appearances    were 
plainer  than  usual,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  rain  which 
had  fallen  during  the  night.    These 
forms  are  constantly  varying,  some- 
times   seeming    like    rocks,    men, 
<;»ttle,  and  farms,  in  places  where 
we  are  sure  there  are  none.     The 
Cloture  of  the  larger  images  is  easily 
detected  by  the  tremulous  move- 
ment characteristic  of  the  phenome- 
non, but  the  smaller  ones  are  very 
deceptive.     Here  we  find  the  same 
illusion  so  familiar  upon  the  prairies 
of  Western  America,  a    weed  or 
rock  being  so  highly  magnified  and 
distorted    in    shape  as  to  appear 
as  a  tree  or  shed  or  some  other 
well-known    object.     After  riding 
.several  hours  we  are  amongst  the 
lava  which  has  flowed  down  the 
valley  of  the  Dipou  firom  the  '  h4- 
gaunga  hnukr,'  or  Highgone  hills, 
two  craters  upon  the  south  of  Vatna 
Jokull,  and  the  last  points  visible 
from  the  surrounding  country.   The 
lava  which  has  flowed  down  the 
bed  of  the  river  Dipou  in  one  deep 
stream  here  spreads  out  upon  the 


plain  in  a  much  thinner  flood, 
towards  a  large  salt  marsh  leadii^ 
to  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
bed  of  clinker  and  volcanic  debris. 
The  lava  is  fine  and  cellular,  con. 
taining  minute  crystals  of  feldspar. 
Dipou  means  deep  river,  and  it  is 
a  dangerous  fiord,  especially  when 
the  water  is  at  all  high,  and  ite 
bed  is  frdl  of  deep  holes  in  the  lava, 
which  at  any  time  are  very  trying 
to  the  horses,  and  may  give  the 
careless  rider  a  wet  skin. 

We  reached  Nupstad  about  4  p.ii.t 
and  were  welcomed  by  Ayolver  ihe 
farmer,  who  was  expecting  us,  and 
remembered  my  former  visit  to  his 
£Gbrm  in  18  7 1 .  During  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  his  vrife  had  died, 
and  he  had  just  married  again— a 
£act  which  occasioned  a  bonntifiil 
supply  of  provender,  and  elicited 
from  us  complimentary  speeches 
befitting  the  event. 

After  seeing  to  our  horses,  onr 
first  enquiiy  was,  whether  we  oonld 
hire  men  for  our  expedition;  bat 
we  were  dismayed  by  the  replj 
that  not  a  man  could  be  spared, 
for  they  were  already  behindhand 
with  their  hay  harvest  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  marriage  ^tivities, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
had  now  to  work  their  hardest  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Moreorer 
the  &rmer  added  that  he  doubted 
if  we  could  get  men  ^m  any  of 
the  neighbouring  farms.  This  ivas 
indeed  '  a  damper.'  At  this  seasoa 
of  the  year  the  hay  is  the  all-in- 
portant  question,  for  unless  the 
Icelander  makes  hay  during  ^ 
few  days  that  the  sun  does  shine  in 
the  last  two  months  of  summer,  be 
gets  no  other  chance,  and  it  is  & 
poor  prospect  for  his  unfortnnale 
cattle  through  the  long  dreaij 
months  of  winter. 

Affairs  being  thus  desperate, 
Paul,  who  had  his  heart  tboroaghk 
in  the  work,  snatched  a  hastr 
meal,  and,  although  he  had  ridden 
from  Presbakki,  at  once  took  » 
fresh  horse  to  scour  the  oonntiT 
for  men   to    accompany  us.    We 
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were  lodged  in  a  little  cHurcH, 
which  was  used  as  a  storehouse, 
there  being  no  pastor  to  hold 
service  in  it.  The  good  people  at 
Nupstad  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  accommodate  ns,  and  after 
the  rongh  travel  we  had  experienced 
we  qnite  relished  the  better  food, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  of  Napstad ; 
for,  thoagh  an  Icelandic  house 
cannot  come  up  exactly  to  our 
idea  of  cleanliness,  the  people  at 
ITupstad  were  perhaps  as  clean  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  under  their 
circumstances.  My  companion,  Mr. 
Wynne,  was  quite  delighted  with 
the  view  of  the  castellated  rocks 
behind  the  *boer,'  as  the  Icelandic 
farms  are  called,  which  I  had  before 
described  to  him. 

These  rooks  run  to  the  height  of 
about  three  hundred  feet,  and  appear 
to  grow  more  and  more  like  battle- 
ments. Even  since  my  last  visit  in 
1 87 1  the  basalt  has  fallen  away 
considerably,  cleaving  off  in  the 
regular  angular  masses  peculiar  to 
this  formation,  so  much  resembling 
the  ruined  works  of  man.  In  the 
afternoon  we  took  a  walk  to  the 
Sola  river,  which  flows  down  from 
the  Vatna.  The  waters  from  the 
melted  snow  collect  in  the  little 
lake  of  Grimspotn,  some  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level, 
whence  the  river  flows  down  a  deep 
canon  to  the  sea. 

On  our  way  we  passed  a  huge 
rock  which  stands  to  the  east  of  the 
farm.  It  is  many  hundred  feet  high^ 
and  is  cleft  in  several  places  from 
the  top  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The 
face  of  the  rock  curves  inwardly, 
and,  when  viewed  from  some  aspects, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  church 
organ,  the  columnar  basalt  repre- 
senting the  pipes.  We  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  remarkable  echoes 
which  exist  here,  and  which  even 
more  than  its  form  make  it  deserve 
the  name  we  gave  it  of  *  Organ 
Rock.*  Our  shouting  scared  out 
a  few  gulls  and  ravens,  and  we 
continued  our  ramble  to  the  point 


where  the  river  Sola  first  comes 
into  sight.  Here  we  turned  to  view 
the  basaltic  terraces  which  sweep 
round  and  terminate  the  Bjoms, 
which  hills  are  here  the  first  step 
from  which  the  Vatna  rises.  In 
many  places,  especially  to  the  west 
of  Nupstad,  the  columnar  structure 
is  very  marked ;  but  the  columns 
are  perpendicular,  and  have  none 
of  the  mn-Iike  diverffenoe  or  con- 
vergence so  remarkably  striking  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  I  saw 
no  traces  of  dykes  in  these  cliffs, 
although  I  searched  for  them 
throughout  our  ramble. 

The  river  was  wonderfully  changed 
since  I  last  visited  it.  Instead  of 
being  a  deep  single  stream,  rolling 
with  swift  and  steady  current  over 
a  shingly  bed,  it  is  now  shallow  and 
ten  times  broader,  struggling  over  a 
bed  of  loose  black  sand,  and  ap- 
parently there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  water  flowing.  The  glacier  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  river  has  ad- 
vanced, I  should  say,  half  a  mile, 
there  beingmuch  more  sand  mingled 
with  the  ice  and  nev^.  Perhaps 
the  matter  thrown  up  by  some  by- 
gone eruption  of  the  Vatna  has 
been  worked  down  by  the  glacial 
action,  and  has  just  come  to  light, 
after  being  buried  for  years  in  ice 
and  snow.  Although  the  glacier  has 
advanced,  it  has  lost  considerably 
in  height,  and  is  altogether  altered  in 
appearance.  Before  we  left  the  Sola 
the  clouds  which  had  lain  so  heavily 
upon  Orefo  all  the  day  began  to 
roll  away,  and  the  summit  was 
plainly  discernible,  although  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mountain  was  ob- 
scured. As  we  returned  towards 
the  farm  we  remarked  how  lofty 
the  Icelandic  mountains  looked,  con- 
sidering their  stated  height;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they 
generally  rise  directly  from  the  sea 
level. 

With  much  difficulty  Paul  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  two  recruits  for 
the  expedition,  and  then  without 
delay  we  began  to  arrange  the  snp- 
3  D  2 
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plies,  and  direct  the  manafacture  of 
a  hand  sleigh  and  a  pair  of  snow 
shoes.  The  clouds  had  settled  npon 
the  hills,  and  the  wind  had  shifted 
to  the  east ;  towards  noon  it  began 
to  rain.  What  a  difference  the 
weather  makes  in  Iceland,  where 
one's  pleasure  entirely  depends  upon 
open-air  enjoyment !  I  can  conceive 
no  place  more  utterly  wretched 
in  wet  weather,  or  more  truly  en- 
joyable in  fine. 

My  provisions  for  the  ascent  of 
YatniEb  consisted  of  butter,  stock- 
fish, biscuit,  Liebig's  extract  of  meat, 
and  a  kind  of  pemmican,  which  I 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  sugar  and 
whisky,  also  coffee  and  soup  for  use 
during  our  first  day's  march  upon 
the  Qald.  I  gave  to  each  man  a 
little  bottle  to  be  constantly  filled 
with  snow,  for  the  want  of  water  is 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  upon 
these  JokuUs.  It  is  impossible  with 
a  spirit  lamp  to  melt  enough  snow 
for  a  large  party ;  moreover,  it  takes 
twice  as  much  spirit  to  reduce  the 
snow  to  water  as  it  does  to  boil  it. 
On  reaching  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of 
water,  one  is  plagued  with  an  in- 
creased thirst,  owing  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  firom  the  body.  I  found 
the  best  plan  (as  it  is  fatal  to  eat 
snow)  was  that  each  man  should 
carry  a  small  flask  wrapped  in 
flannel  in  his  bosom.  Into  each 
flask  I  from  time  to  time  poured 
a  little  whisky,  in  order  to  make 
the  snow  melt  quickly,  and  render 
the  water  more  palatable.  I  also 
took  care  that  each  man  should  keep 
his  flask  filled  with  snow,  and  thas 
secured  the  advantage  of  having  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  liquid  always  at 
hand. 

On  Tuesday,  August  lo,  the 
weather  cleared,  and  everyone  was 
in  good  spirits.  Mr.  Wynne,  myself, 
the  farmer,  and  Paul,  with  Biartny 
and  John,  my  two  fresh  men,  sat 
down  to  a  substantial  meal  in  the 
new  room  which  the  farmer  had  just 
added  to  his  house.  The  repast 
consisted  of  pickled  ox-head,  a  rem- 


nant  of  the  marriage  feast,  and 
doubtless  kept  for  our  entertain- 
ment.  I  could  not  help  remarking 
how  much  more  fitting  such  a  start 
was  for  men  about  to  undertake  a 
rough  trip  than  is  ofben  the  case  in 
other  countries,  from  an  hotel, 
where  waiters  are  bnzadng  about, 
and  people  getting  in  the  way. 
Here  everything  was  deliberate,  the 
food  simple,  clean,  and  wholesome, 
and  everyone  meant  business,  as 
we  all  stood  up  to  drink  success  te 
the  expedition  in  some  good  Scotch 
whisky.  We  then  mounted  our 
horses,  and  crossing  the  river  Dipon 
we  turned  to  the  north  np  the 
valley  down  which  that  river  flows. 
It  is  down  this  valley  that  the  lava 
stream  I  have  before  mentioned 
descended  frt>m  theHighgone  hills; 
it  appears  to  have  advanced  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  descending  about 
2,500  feet  in  eight  miles.  It  has 
entirely  taken  up  the  former  bed  of 
the  river.  The  sides  of  the  lava  pre> 
sent  a  remarkable  instance  of  sub- 
sidence, abounding  in  lateral  cracks 
and  rifts  throughout  its  oourse, 
which  is  full  of  wonderful  basaltic 
oolunms ;  and  down  these  rifls  the 
torrent  pours  in  magnificent  water- 
falls and  foaming  rapids.  About  half 
way  up  the  valley,  upon  the  right,  a 
black  basaltic  cliff,  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  has  been  cleft  to  its 
centre  by  some  violent  convulsion 
of  nature,  forming  a  dark  chasm 
whose  gloomy  depths  the  eye  can- 
not penetrate.  Down  this  cleft 
one  half  of  the  Dipon  is  preci- 
pitated in  a  roaring  mass  of  foam 
upon  the  lava  bed,  more  tban  a 
hundred  feet  beneath.  The  other 
arm  of  the  Dipon  takes  its  rise  from 
an  icy  cavern  in  the  glacier,  several 
miles  to  the  east,  towards  Oroena- 
Qall.  In  two  bounds  it  sweeps  dean 
down  a  slope  of  ice  to  the  valley^ 
and,  fed  by  various  glacial  streams, 
it  rushes  along,  till,  striking  the 
lava  field,  it  spreads  in  sheets  of 
foam.  Then,  joining  the  other  arm 
which  has  found  its  way  fr^m  the 
snows    of    the    Bjoms,    it    pours 
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throtLgli  the  chaRins  in  the  lava, 
formiDg  the  Deep  river  (well  de- 
serving its  name),  in  whose  turhid 
-waters  no  fish  can  live. 

We  stopped  to  Innch  at  mid-day, 
and  on  resuming  onr  jonmej  we 
disturbed  several  flocks  of  ptar- 
migan, which  were  feeding  upon 
the  little  black  craig  berries,  here 
very  numerous.  We  soon  ascended 
the  hills  to  the  left,  for  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  get  the  horses 
over  the  lava;  and  now  being  on 
liigher  ground  we  beheld  Vatna 
JokuU  spread  out  before  us,  one  vast 
-white  expanse,  terminating  in  a 
Tough  glacier,  coated  with  nev6  and 
black  sandy  moraine.  The  two 
Highgone  hills  were  now  to  the 
north-east,  the  first  about  four  miles 
from  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  the 
other  some  five  miles  farther  to  the 
north-east.  They  are  black  craters, 
penetrating  the  Joknll ;  but  I  ooald 
only  judge  of  their  nature  through 
the  telescope,  having  no  time  to 
give  them  further  inspection. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  a  series 
of  quicksands,  the  horses  sinking 
deeply  into  the  unstable  soil  at 
every  step,  and  sometimes  entirely 
falling.  On  our  descent  we  again 
found  ourselves  upon  the  lava, 
which  here  is  buried  very  deeply 
in  light  volcanic  dust,  and  appears 
much  thinner  than  it  is  lower  down. 
We  reached  the  edge  of  the  glacier 
about  six  p.m.,  being  now  to  the 
N.H.B.  of  E^alfafell.  At  this  point 
the  glacier  had  brought  down  great 
quantities  of  obsidian  and  volcanic 
debris,  some  of  which  was  appa- 
rently identical  with  specimens  I 
afterwards  found  upon  the  Vatna, 
and  also  corresponded  with  others 
found  by  Mr.  John  Milne  and  my- 
self near  Groenafjall,  farther  to  the 
east,  in  1871. 

Night  was  fast  approaching,  and 
there  was  no  grass  for  the  horses  ; 
so  here  we  parted  with  Mr.  Wynne, 
the  farmer,  and  his  servant.  They 
wished  us  *  (xod  speed,'  and  I  in- 
structed my  remaining  companions 
in  the  art  of  British  cheering,  and. 


I  dare  say  for  the  first  time,  Vatna 
Jokull  rang  with  a  good  round 
hurrah !  We  had  brought  with  us 
a  large  tent-cloth  of  thick  canvaF, 
and  I  had  made  a  large  bag  of 
macintosh  sheeting,  and  rugs  to 
sleep  in,  open  at  both  ends.  These, 
with  two  blankets,  enabled  us 
pretty  well  to  defy  the  cold.  We 
soon  constructed  the  walls  of  our 
tent  with  the  stones  we  found 
close  at  hand,  and  roofing  it  with 
our  canvas  speedily  secured  a 
very  comfortable  shelter.  The  lamp 
was  soon  alight  and  the  soup  boiling. 
By  sundown  all  was  quiet,  and 
if  anyone  could  have  peeped  into 
our  habitation  they  would  have  seen 
only  two  heads  poking  out  at  each 
end  of  the  bag,  and  a  few  wreaths 
of  tobacco  smoke  curling  gracefully 
up  to  the  roof  of  our  extemporised 
abode,  finding  exit  through  its 
various  holes  and  chinks.  As  I 
knocked  the  tobacco  ashes  from  my 
pipe,  I  could  not  refrain  from  put- 
ting aside  the  macintosh  coat 
which  was  suspended  by  way  of 
door,  to  have  a  look  at  the  chances 
for  good  weather  on  the  morrow. 
The  little  glacial  stream  by  which 
we  were  camped  was  now  nearly 
dry ;  a  cool  frosty  air  stung  one's  nose 
and  brought  the  water  into  one's 
eyes  ;  a  beautiful  moon  was  rising, 
making  the  broad,  white  Jokml 
glisten  with  a  pearly  lustre ;  the 
dark  waves  of  the  lava  stream 
looked  more  gloomy  and  forbidding 
than  ever ;  the  black  crags  of  the 
Bjoms  frowned  upon  the  dark 
shadows  they  cast,  and  the  lonely 
Highgone  hills,  away  upon  the 
snow,  seemed  silently  and  sorrow- 
f ullv  to  regard  the  frozen  desolation 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
We  were  astir  by  dawn,  and  ate 
the  last  warm  meal  we  were  to  taste 
for  some  time.  We  then  separated 
from  the  rest  of  our  belongings — 
the  tent-cloth,  rope,  shovel,  sleeping- 
bag,  rugs,  instruments,  and  poles, 
together  with  whisky  and  provi- 
sions for  a  fortnight,  and  the  little 
Union  Jack  destmed  to  adorn  the 
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smnmit  of  the  JoknU.  The  snn  as 
he  rose  was  the  only  witness  of  the 
'  cache'  we  made  of  the  remainder 
of  our  things.  We  now  commenced 
ihe  ascent  of  the  glacier,  carrying 
everything  npon  our  backs.  It 
was  impossible  to  think  of  hauling 
the  sleigh  over  the  rough  surface 
of  the  glacier  at  this  point,  for  the 
sand  which  the  ice  contained,  even 
if  the  glacier  bad  been  smooth,  would 
have  soon  worn  the  runners  of  a 
sleigh  through,  by  the  friction.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  would  become  clean  and 
imiooth  after  a  mile  or  so,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  one  which 
Mr.  J.  Milne  and  I  had  traversed 
near  GhroenaQall  in  1871 ;  but  I 
was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
After  an  hour's  hard  work  of  climb- 
ing with  our  heavy  loads  over  the 
uneven  surface,  and  dragging  the 
unwieldy  sleigh  and  the  snow 
shoes  (which  latter,  although  of  no 
weight,  were  the  most  cumbersome 
part  of  our  load),  we  were  still  sur- 
rounded by  difficult  and  bewilder- 
ing aiguilles,  and  hummocks  of 
sand  and  ice,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease  around  us.  These  obstruc- 
tions rise  to  a  great  height  where 
the  largest  quantity  of  sand  oc- 
curs, and  are,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  Alpine  explorers,  formed  by  the 
sand  protecting  the  ice  of  which 
they  are  formed,  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

But  to  return — we  paused  ben^th 
an  aiguille,  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  it  became  evident  not  only  that 
we  all  bore  heavier  burdens  than  it 
was  possible  to  carry  over  ground 
of  this  nature  at  anything  iQse  the 
necessary  pace,  but  that  there 
seemed  no  likelihood  of  our  being 
able  to  use  the  sleigh  for  many  a 
mile.  I  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  better  to  reduce 
our  loads  before  we  tired  ourselves 
out  by  attempting  to  carry  so  much 
over  such  trying  ground.  We  all 
agreed  that  tent,  sleeping  and 
climbing  tackle,  with  instruments 
and  provisions  for  a  week,  were  all 


that  four  men  could  make  forced 
marches  with  upon  a  Jokull. 

We  accordingly  abandoned  the 
remainder  of  our  gear,  but  I  care- 
fully took  bearings  of  the  spot,  and 
left  a  pole  upon  the  top  of  the 
aiguille  under  which  we  had  rested, 
to  mark  the  place.  I  told  my  men 
that  we  must  now  travel  twice  as 
fast  as  we  had  intended  to  do,  and 
promised  them  ten  dollars  each,  in 
addition  to  their  pay,  if  they  reached 
the  point  of  recent  volcanic  acti- 
vity in  the  Yatna,  or  crossed  the 
Jokull. 

I  made  the  things  into  two  large 
packs  of  about  70  lbs.  each,  so  that 
two  men  could  carry  and  two  could 
rest,  which  is  always  the  best  way 
where  speed  is  the  chief  object.  Then 
serving  out  a  dram  all  round,  I 
careftdly  took  our  direction  k.n.e., 
once  more,  and  we  proceeded  at  a 
much  improved  pace.  There  are 
but  few  crevasses  in  this  part  of 
the  glacier,  on  account  of  the 
small  angle  at  which  it  slopes. 
As  we  stopped  to  change  burdens, 
for  Biartny  and  John  carried 
first,  there  was  a  great  rumbling 
and  gurgling  in  the  glacier,  which 
is  often  the  case  during  the  day, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  air  or  water 
liberated  by  thawing.  I  feared  that 
my  men,  who  had  never  before 
set  foot  upon  a  glacier,  would  be 
scared,  but  no  such  thing  !  Biartny 
merely  remarked,  '  Now  the  Jokull 
is  talking,'  and  John  tersely  replied, 
'  He  speaks  well.'  The  men  who 
were  not  carrying  dragged  the  sleigh 
and  snow  shoes ;  but  the  former 
became  so  utterly  unmanageable 
amidst  the  rough  neve  and  hum- 
mocks that  we  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don it,  as  we  could  improvise  an 
excellent  sleigh  out  of  the  snow 
shoes.  We  left  it  three  miles  n  jf .w. 
of  the  first  of  the  Highgone  hills ; 
so  if  it  should  ever  be  found,  and 
the  'finder  will  carefully  note  the 
position,  the  rate  at  which  these 
glaciers  move  may  be  approximated 
One  thing  is  certain,  as  regards  this 
glacier ;  it  is  advancing,  and  possibly 
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ebbs  and  flows  in  common  with 
many  other  of  the  Icelandic  Jokolls. 
This  ebbing  and  flowing  of  course 
depends  upon  the  ratio  which  the 
increment  of  frozen  accnmolation 
bears  to  the  temperature  through- 
out the  year.  Paul  remarked  that 
the  Jokulls  at  this  point  had  ad- 
vanced some  200  yards  since  he  had 
seen  the  glacier  two  years  ago  from 
the  adjacent  ^ald. 

The  sun  was  now  very  hot,  and 
the  coagulated  snow  which  coTered 
the  glacier  upon  which  we  were 
waUong  became  very  difficult,  and 
we  often  broke  through  into  pools 
of  water.  So  before  long  I  called  a 
halt.  We  had  made  about  seven 
miles  in  a  straight  line  n.n.e.  from 
the  edge  of  the  glacier,  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour ; 
but  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  had 
compelled  us  to  make  several  de- 
tours, we  had  covered  a  consider- 
ably greater  distance.  We  rigged 
up  a  shelter  from  the  sun  with  our 
poles  and  canvas,  and,  after  chang* 
ing  our  foot  gear,  lunched  and  slept, 
till  the  glacier  was  in  better  order 
for  travelling.  We  started  again 
about  6  P.M.;  it  was  now  much 
more  practicable,  and  the  surface 
of  the  snow  was  freezing,  the  wind 
N.N.E.  After  three  hours  we  were 
able  to  pack  our  things  upon  the 
snow  shoes,  which  we  joined  to- 
gether at  the  toes,  leaving  the  ends 
to  spread  out  and  form  a  sort  of 
sleigh,  which  was  very  light  and 
travelled  easily.  We  had  lefb  the  true 
glacier  behind  us,  and  for  a  long 
while  had  been  travelling  over  rough 
neve,  which  now  developed  into 
pure  snow,  consolidated  by  frost, 
having  a  crust  upon  the  surface 
which  was  beginning  to  bear  us. 
This  mode  of  progression  was  much 
better  than  carrying  the  load  upon 
our  backs,  as  the  Icelanders  said, 
I  Mikit  betr  draga  sem  bara,'  which 
is  English  enough  to  be  understood 
by  anyone,  and  is  an  example  of 
the  great  affinity  between  our  own 
language  and  the  Icelandic.  The 
ascent  began  to  be  more  steep,  for 


before  it  had  been  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

There  was  now  a  glorious  sunset. 
The  desolate  fields  of  Skapta  and 
the  black  summit  of  Bleugre  lay 
beneath  us ;  on  the  west  we  were 
losing  sight  of  Orefa  all  the  more 
rapi^y  owing  to  the  elevated 
nature  of  the  Jokull  to  the  east,  but 
the  last  view  of  it  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Its  snowy  sides  reflected 
an  unearthly  glow;  the  sky  was 
perfect,  scarcely  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  ;  and  as  the  sun  set,  about  10 
P.M.,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  band 
of  prismatic  light,  and,  for  hours 
after,  fitful  bands  illuminated  the 
western  and  northern  sky,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  fine  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  a  sharp 
frost  had  set  in,  stifiening  our  hair 
and  beards.  Just  after  nightfall  is 
the  clearest  time  upon  the  moun- 
tains in  Iceland,  and  for  this  I 
looked  anxiously  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  traces  of 
smoke  to  the  north.  To  those  who 
have  never  looked  for  smoke  in 
the  distance,  it  may  seem  easy  to 
distinguish  between  smoke  and 
cloud,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult 
task.  Again  and  again  I  could  have 
said  I  saw  columns  of  smoke  rising, 
but  the  appearances  soon  proved  to 
be  only  the  liffht  clouds  of  evening. 

In  this  fashion  we  travelled  on 
till  midnight,  when  we  dug  a  square 
hole  in  the  snow,  and  roofed  it  with 
our  canvas,  heaping  snow  upon  the 
edges  to  keep  out  draught.  The 
two  ends  were  fastened  up  with 
macintosh  coats,  thus,  as  it  were, 
having  a  housetop  to  cover  the 
hole.  We  changed  our  shoes  and 
stockings,  hung  them  upon  the 
ridge  pole,  and  supped,  sitting  inside 
the  bag,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold, 
as  we  were  now  no  longer  moving ; 
I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  exposed  my 
thermometer.  I  then  examined  my 
aneroid,  and  found  our  height  to  be 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level. 

Indescribably  beautiful  was  that 
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moonlight  night  upon  the  snow. 
Everything  was  seen  in  a  strange 
bine  radiance,  like  that  of  a  Bengal 
light ;  there  was  no  sound  or  motion 
to  break  the  death-like  calm.  Crawl- 
ing back  into  the  warm  bag,  I 
£ju8hed  the  remainder  of  my  pipe 
with  my  nose  tncked  under  the  rug. 
I  made  every  man  fill  his  flask 
with  snow  before  he  lay  down,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  some 
water  in  the  morning,  and  thus  we 
snatched  three  hours'  rest. 

In  the  morning  my  thermometer 
regist-ered  twenty  degrees  of  frost, 
and  our  shoes  and  socks  were  frozen 
hard  as  a  board.  We  had  therefore 
to  sit  upon  our  foot-gear  while  we 
breakfasted  before  we  could  reduce 
them  sufficiently  to  put  them  on. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The 
snow  no  longer  clung  to  our  shoes, 
and  the  snow  shoes  travelled  easily 
over  the  firmly  irozen  crust.  After 
a  couple  of  hours'  dragging  we 
sighted  a  peculiarly  shaped  moun- 
tam,  about  ten  miles  to  the  n.e. 
The  summit  was  shaped  like  the 
end  of  a  house,  though  at  first  sight 
it  appeared  like  a  black  pyramid. 
The  top  was  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing snow.  We  named  it  'Yatna 
Jokull  husie,'  the  house  of  Yatna 
Jokull. 

Farther  on  to  the  north,  and  about 
two  points  off  our  course,  lay  a 
black-looking  crater,  and  I  made  a 
detour  in  order  to  inspect  it.  It 
proved  to  be  what  I  supposed. 
Cliffs  of  obsidian  rock  rose  to  the 
height  of  150  feet,  varying  from 
a  purely  vitreous  black  obsidian  to 
a  grey  stony  variety.  They  enclosed 
a  small  crater  breached  towards  the 
N.W.,  while  they  were  surrounded 
from  K.E.  to  S.W.  by  a  gulf,  about 
forty  feet  in  depth,  filled  with 
water  and  frozen  over,  probablv  an 
ancient  crater,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  smaller  one  had  been  formed. 
The  cliffs  appeared  to  be  constructed 
not  BO  much  from  any  violent  erup- 
tion as  by  the  welling  out  of  lava 
which  when  first  ejected,  perhaps. 


displaced  an   inunense  amount  of 
frozen  material.    The  surfisuse  of  the 
rocks  was  very  brittle,  and  great 
quantities  of  fragments  had  been 
split  away  by  the  action  of  frost 
The  summit  was  principally  Uack 
obsidian,     numerous     portions   of 
which  lined  the  sides  of  the  cliffs; 
this  overlay  a  more  flinty  variety, 
which  passed  into  banded  compact 
laminsB  of  semi-obsidian,  almost  a 
pearlite,  at  times  containing  large 
vesicles  which  ran  into  one  another; 
this  again  developed  into  a  kind  of 
grey  stony    obsidian.      All   these 
changes  were    apparently  brought 
about  by  the  different  stages  of  cool- 
ing through  which  the  lava  passed. 
We  were  now  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.     I  named  this  moun- 
tain Mount  Paul,  after  my  valuable 
companion  Paulson,  who  had  been 
so     energetic    in     procuring    me 
men,    and    without  whose  aid   I 
should  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss. 
We  enjoyed  a  good  draught  of  the 
water  which  filled  the  outside  crater, 
and,  replenishing  the  whisky  keg, 
set  off   up  a  steeper  ascent  doe 
north,  in  order  to  allow  for  our 
deviation  to  the  eaat.      The  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  anything  hke 
a  knowledge    of   the    geology  of 
Yatna  Jokull,  is  the  depth  at  which 
the  rocks  are  buried  beneath  the 
snow ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  like 
that  just  mentioned,  or  where  there 
may  be  considerable  heat,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  gather  geolo- 
gical information.    At  the  distance 
of  about   seven  miles   n.k.w.  was 
apparently  a  similar  crater,  but  it 
was  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
snow.     Upon  the  western  horixoD 
were  twenty  or  thiriy  small  black 
objects ;  but  even  through  my  glass 
I  failed  to  detect  whether  they  were 
clouds  or  black  prominences.    We 
journeyed  on  till  we  reached  the 
height  of  5,750  feet.     The  son  was 
very  hot^  and  travelling  became  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  The  thermometer 
in  the  sun  rose  to  seventy  degrees, 
and,  as  we  had  travelled  about  tea 
mUes,  with  a  d6tour   of  two^  to 
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examine  Mount  Panl,I  called  a  halt, 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  contriv- 
ance for  melting  snow.  I  scooped 
a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  lined  it  with 
a  macintosh  coat.  I  then  raised 
slanting  hanks  of  snow  round  the 
hole,  which  I  covered  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  strewed  the  whole  with 
snow,  leaving  a  good  shovelfdl  in 
the  hottom  of  the  hole.  My  com- 
panions had  meanwhile  raised  a 
slant  to  protect  ns  from  the  son. 
I  now  ordered  all  wet  socks  and 
shoes  to  he  changed  and  hung  out 
to  diy ;  if  we  had  not  taken  this 
precaution  we  should  have  had  no 
dry  change  in  camp.  The  men  now 
slept,  and  I  proceeded  to  post  up 
my  diary,  and  take  observations. 

To  the  east,  about  five  miles  off, 
lay  a  conical  mountain,  perhaps 
a  continuation  of  Vatna  JokuU 
husie.  I  could  see  the  black  sum- 
mits of  Bleugre  and  the  Bjorns,  but 
we  had  long  lost  sight  of  Ore&. 
The  Bjorns  I  knew  to  be  s.s.w.,  and 
Bleugre  s.w.  Upon  taking  out 
my  azimuth,  great  was  my  dis- 
may at  finding  the  first  bearing 
N.W.,  and  the  latter  due  north, 
while  my  compass  performed  the 
most  eccentric  evolutions.  I  shut 
the  instrument  up  in  disgust,  con- 
templating the  chance  of  a  fog,  and 
cutting  out  a  circle  of  paper,  upon 
which  I  marked  the  known  bearings 
of  Bleugre  and  the  Bjorns,  I  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  some  observations, 
as  £Eur  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so, 
and  drew  as  accurate  a  map  of  my 
route  as  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  determined  to  say  no- 
thing about  my  compass  being  at 
fault,  lest  my  men  might  reftise  to 
proceed;  so  taking  refi'eshment  at 
my  reservoir,  which  was  fast  filling, 
I  observed  the  bearings  of  the  start, 
changed  my  socks,  and  turned  in. 

Having  slept  for  four  or  five 
hours,  we  made  a  good  meal, 
drinking  plentifully  of  the  pool  of 
water  which  by  this  time  had  col- 
lected in  our  reservoir.  All  our 
things  were  dry,  and  we  were  in 
excellent   spirits.      As    we   ended 


our  meal,  a  strong  smell,  as  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  from  a  blast  furnace 
just  tapped,   pervaded    the    atmo- 
sphere.    We  all  started  to  our  feet, 
and   sniffed    the  breeze  that   was 
blowing  pretty  strongly  from  the 
N.N.E.,     which     perhaps     brought 
down  the  exhalation  from  coohng 
lava  fields  in  that  direction.     I  was 
now  doubly  sure  we  were  upon  the 
right  track.     At  this  moment  Paul 
pulled  out  the  little  compass  I  had 
lent  him,  to  observe  more  closely 
the  direction  of  the  smell :  he  at 
once  detected  the  eccentric  move- 
ment of  the  instrument,   and  ex- 
claimed, '  The  compass  is  foolish  !' 
Biartny  and  John  at  once  turned 
round  to  witness  the  phenomenon, 
and,  as  I  expected,  asked,  '  What 
in    case    of    fog  ? '      I    explained 
(though,    I    must    say,    not  veiy 
satisfactorily  to  myself)  that  it  was 
only  the  part  of  the  mountain  we 
were  then  on  that  was  attracting 
it,  and  asked  if  they  were  afraid. 
They  laughed,  and  said,  '  Oh,  no ; 
it  is  all  one  to  us.'     I   carefally 
noted  the  direction  of  the  attrac- 
tion,   which    was    to     the    west; 
that    which  ought    to   have   been 
west    reading    north,   though   the 
compass  would  not  hold  steadily  to 
any  one  point.     The  men  called  the 
mountain  opposite    to    us    Mount 
Magnet.    It  was  now  freezing,  and, 
after  advancing  a  short  distance, 
all  ascent  terminated  in  a  roiling 
plain  of  snow.  In  vain  we  searched 
the  horizon  for  traces  of  smoke. 
The  clouds  deceived  us ;  and  even 
when,  after  looking    through   my 
telescope,  I  felt  certain  that  I  saw 
smoke,  the  quick  glance    of   my 
companions  would    determine  the 
doubt  with   the  expression,  *  AUa 
skyoe!    ekki  reykir '    (all  sky,  no 
smoke).     We    pursued    our    way 
for  about  three  hours  more,  and 
passed  a  beautiful  snowy  peak  to 
the  east,  a  volcanic  cone,  covered 
with  snow.      The  different  stages 
by   which    it    rose    from  base   to 
summit  told  of  the  series  of  erup- 
tions which  had  raised  the  peak  to 
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its  presei^t. elevation  aboye  the  snr- 
roandiBg  snow,  probably  five  hnn* 
dred  feet.  Twice  did  the  smell  I 
have  described  come  npon  ns,  eaoh 
time  from  the  same  direction.  As 
the  sun  was  setting  we  had  a  mag*- 
nificent  view  of  two  white  moan- 
tains,  evidently  volcanoes,  away  to 
the  east  of  these ;  one  was  a  two- 
coned  mountain,  while  the  other,  a 
smaller  one,  appeared  through  the 
telescope  to  have  a  large  cave  in  its 
side,  from  which  was  issuing  steam 
or  «moke.  I  should  place  them 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  east 
of  our  track ;  but,  having  lost  sight 
of  Orefa  and  Bjoms,  I  had  nothing 
by  which  I  coald  take  their  angular 
distance. 

When  the  sun  set,  the  surface  of 
the  snow  became  very  hard,  under 
the  influence  of  a  severe  frost. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  sky  clouded  over,  and  as  we 
were  much  fatigued  we  again 
camped  as  before  in  the  snow  5,950 
feet  above  sea  level,  determining  to 
rise  with  the  light  and  make  a  loog 
stage  before  the  sun  was  up.  We 
had  been  for  some  hours  at  about 
the  same  level,  varying  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet.  At  supper  we  re- 
viewed the  provisions,  and  found 
we  had  but  three  days'  fall  rations 
left,  for  the  severe  work  in  the  keen 
air  had  greatly  increased  our  appe- 
tites. Upon  examining  my  ther- 
mometers I  found  that  the  columns 
of  both  maximum  and  minimum 
were  broken,  and  no  amount 
of  shaking  would  adjust  them. 
This  unfortnnately  prevented  my 
obtaining  any  more  thermometrical 
readings  upon  Yatna  JokuU.  We 
slept  about  four  hours,  and  as  it 
was  not  yet  light  in  the  tent,  I 
tried  to  peep  out,  but  found  an  ac- 
cumulation of  snow  upon  the  mac- 
intosh which  formed  the  gable 
end  of  our  housetop.  When!  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  it  sufficiently  to 
look  out,  I  found  that  a  thick  mist 
and  fine  driving  snow  prevented 
me  from  seeing  many  yards,  and  to 
my    dismay    the    wind  was    8.B«, 


the  worsi  wind  in  Iceland.  I 
slipped  out,  without  disturbing 
my  companions,  and  took  a 
good  look  round.  The  shovel 
was  nearly  covered,  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  handle  showmg;  bo  I 
stuck  it  up  in  our  tracks,  the  blade 
bearing  H.  and  s.  After  this  I 
returned  to  the  bag  and  slept,  trust- 
ing the  wind  might  change ;  but  I 
knew  it  was  hoping  against  hope, 
for  when  the  wind  once  gets  into 
S.E.  in  this  country  there  is  no 
knowing  how  long  it  will  remain 
there.  One  thing  is  certain ;  it  will 
be  the  worst  weather  possible  until 
it  changes.  When  we  ^1  roused 
up  from  onr  sleep  the  snow  was 
thickly  falling,  and  as  Biartny 
looked  out  he  remarked,  in  scarcely 
a  cheerful  tone,  'Alia  thoga  miki 
driva '  (all  fog,  much  fine  snow). 

We  held  a  council  of  war  over 
our  breakfast.  The  men  were  unani- 
mous in  their  decision  to  turn  back ; 
nor  could  I  (much  as  I  should  have 
liked  to  do  so)  have  tried,  with 
anything  like  an  easy  conscience,  to 
persuade  them  to  remain  where  we 
were,  or  to  go  on.  We  had  scarcely 
a  day's  provisions  left;  the  wind 
was  S.S.B.,  where  it  might  stay 
for  a  fortnight,  as  I  had  often  known 
to  be  the  case  ;  the  fine  snow  which 
was  falling  showed  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  more  to  come,  for  a 
heavy  &11  always  begins  with  fine 
driving  snow,  and  a  passing  storm 
with  large  flakes;  and  I  did  not 
like  the  prismatic  ring  round  the 
sun  two  nights  previous.  We  were 
two  good  days'  travel  from  the 
commencement  of  the  glacier,  our 
compass  was  useless,  and,  with  the 
present  weather,  we  might  be  a 
great  deal  longer  trying  to  find  our 
way  down.  I  ther^ore  determined 
to  return.  We  made  a  good  break- 
fast, duly  anathematised  the  wea- 
ther, and,  having  smoked  a  pipe, 
prepared  to  leave  the  English  ^Bg 
at  this  our  farthest  point  of  pro- 
gress, which  we  believed  to  be 
about  the  centre  of  Yatna  JokuU, 
though  the  highest  point  must  bethe 
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sninmit  of  one  of  those  monntains 
we  saw  away  to  the  east.  I  took 
one  of  the  poles,  six  feet  long,  and 
attached  to  it  our  small  Union  Jack ; 
then,  forcing  the  point  down  into 
the  snow,  we  raised  a  mound 
aronnd  it.  I  fastened  to  the  pole 
a  little  bag,  well  greased,  contain- 
ing a  shilling  and  a  penny,  with  a 
note,  saying  we  four,  W.  L.  Watts, 
Englishman,  Paul  Paulson,  Biartuy, 
and  John,  Icelanders,  reached  this 
point  and  planted  this  flagpost 
August  13,  1874,  about  thirty- 
six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Nupstad,  which  bore  s.s.w.  three 
days'  journey — adding  a  P.S.  re- 
questing the  finder  of  the  money 
'not  to  squander  it  in  any  of  the 
adjacent  shops.'  The  bag  was  well 
bound  round  the  pole.  On  this 
spot  we  left  'Jack'  to  endure  a 
lonely  existence  in  the  middle  of 
Vatna  Joknll,  with  a  stanza  of  'God 
save  the  Queen '  from  me,  and  the 
Icelandic  National  Hymn  of '  Gamals 
Islands  folk '  from  my  companions, 
the  tunes  of  which  are  nearly  iden- 
tical. Regretting  that  circumstances 
compelled  me  to  retreat  for  this 
year,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  flag  of 
England,  and  sought  the  little  trace 
that  was  left  of  our  back  tracks. 
The  tent  cover,  and  all  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  storm,  was 
covered  with  ice,  which  made  our 
load  much  heavier,  and  I  feared  we 
should  break  the  canvas  when 
doubling  up  the  roof  that  had  shel- 
tered us.  Fortunately,  the  wind 
which  most  geuerally  brings  bad 
weather  in  Iceland  is  not  a  cold  one, 
or  life  would  be  imperilled  at  such 
an  altitude.  The  newly-fallen  snow 
made  sleighing  very  heavy,  and  the 
exertion  made  the  snow  which  fell 
upon  us  melt  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  were  soon  (in  spite  of  water- 
proofs) very  wet,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  out  fine  driving 
suow.  The  wind  blew  steadily, 
but  we  were  assisted  by  our  back 
tracks,  which  were  remarkably  dis- 
tinct considering  the  amount  of 
snow  that  had  fallen.     The  wind, 


when  travelling  where  it  is  u^- 
a£fected  by  valleys  or  trees,  is  always 
a  good  guide,  for  there  are  cha- 
racteristic winds  to  every  ponntry, 
with  the  feel  of  which  the  traveller 
soon  becomes  acquainted.  In  thick 
weather,  without  a  compass,  such 
knowledge  is  invaluable. 

It  takes  a  much  longer  time  to. 
obliterate  tracks  made  in  a  hard 
crust  than  might  be  supposed, 
especially  upon  a  slight  mcline, 
when  it  is  freezing,  and  a  wind 
blowing ;  the  wind  seems  to  blow  the 
snow  in  and  out  again.  Tracks 
made  in  the  soft  snow  would  not 
last  anything  like  the  same  time.  I 
have  often  remarked  this  in  winter 
upon  the  plains  of  North- West 
America,  to  which  Yatna  JokuU 
bears  a  close  resemblance,  especially 
where  the  prairies  are  rolling. 

We  took  it  in  turns,  one  to  find 
the  way,  two  to  pull,  and  one  to  hold 
the  sleigh  behind,  and  scoop  away 
the  snow,  which  &om  time  to  time 
accumulated  in  front  of  it.  The  ice 
thickened  upon  us,  and  upon  the 
sleigh,  making  the  one  more  heavy, 
and  us  less  comfortable.  After  a 
long  and  hard  pull,  we  reached 
Mount  Paul.  My  watch  had  long 
been  broken ;  so  I  had  left  it  behind, 
and  now,  not  being  able  to  see^the 
Sim,  it  was  scarcely  possible,  with 
the  thick  darkness  and  fast- 
falling  snow,  to  tell  whether  it  was 
night  or  day. 

We  descended  into  the  crater  for 
shelter,  and,  breaking  away  the  ice 
which  had  accumulated  about  our 
neckwraps  and  hair,  we  partook  of 
a  good  meal,  and  I  again  examined 
the  curious  rocks  around  me,  while 
my  companions  filled  the  flasks 
with  water,  and  '  fixed  up '  prepara- 
tory to  another  start.  The  next 
stage  brought  us  to  ox^r  snow  house 
of  two  days  back,  but  we  should  not 
have  discovered  it  had  we  not  most 
fortunately  and  unexpectedly  hit 
upon  our  back  tracks  again  within 
half  a  mile  from  this  spot.  I  never 
felt  more  thankful  for  anything,  than 
I  did  to  find  I  should  not  have  to 
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stand  about  for  an  boar  in  mj  frozen 
garments  amid  sncb  a  tempest 
while  we  fixed  a  shelter. 

We  soon  established  ourselres, 
tmd,  haying  changed  oar  socks,  got 
into  the  bag,  and  discassed  oar 
meal.  As  we  were  all  wet  and  cold, 
I  started  Icelandic  songs,  and  we 
spent  some  time  in  shoating  oar- 
selves  hoarse.  Making  a  noise  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  warm  one, 
especially  in  a  bag  like  that  in  which 
my  nose  was  baried.  Thas  solaced 
by  a  short  pipe  I  fell  asleep,  while 
the  rapidly  increasing  darkness 
showed  that  either  it  was  growing 
late  or  we  were  getting  snowed  np. 

After  a  good  sleep,  I  awoke  with 
something  pressing  heavily  npon  my 
£Eu;e,  and  I  foand  that  the  snow  was 
weighing  the  canvas  down  npon  as, 
for  we  were  now  using  rope  as  a 
ridge  pole,  having  left  the  long  pole 
we  had  before  used  with  the  flag. 
When  we  looked  out  the  winds  had 
shifted  more  to  the  east,  and  if  we 
had  had  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro- 
visions I  should  not  even  then 
have  thought  of  turning  back,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  nothing 
else  could  be  done.  Our  shoes  and 
socks  were  frozen  hard  again, 
although  we  had  lain  upon  them, 
and  we  had  to  put  them  in  our 
bosoms  to  thaw  them  out.  Biartny 
was  the  first  to  get  his  on;  he 
crawled  out,  leaving  a  hole,  through 
which  the  snow  drifted  in  a  most 
merciless  manner.  The  house  was 
becoming  untenantable,  and  we 
were  soon  all  outside,  steaming  as 
though  we  had  been  dipped  in  hot 
water;  but  our  clothes  were  soon 
frozen  to  our  backs.  We  cleared 
the  snow  away,  and  dag  out  our 
things.  The  cold  was  intense,  for 
now  the  wind  had  shifted  from  the 
south,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
the  temperature  &Us  very  low  during 
bad  weather  upon  these  JokuUs. 

It  took  a  long  while  before  we  felt 
at  all  warm,  but  in  dae  time  the  ex- 
ertion of  travelling  overcame  our 
icy  coating.  The  wind,  being  colder, 
made  the  surface  of  the  snow  in 


much  better  condition  than  it  had 
been  on  the  previous  day,  and  we 
made  very  good  progress;  more- 
over, the  men  were  going  home. 

We    travelled    hard    for    many 
hours,  keeping  the  wind  npon  our 
lefl ;  and,  taking  turns  in  pulling'as 
before,  we    reached   the    termma- 
tion  of  the  snow,  which  struck  the 
glacier  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
first   of  the  Highgone  hills.     We 
were  soon  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  our  former  fashion  of  carrying 
onr  things  upon  our  backs,  and  after 
a  somewhat  dangerous  walk,  owing 
to  the  recently  fallen  snow,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  fjald,   where  we  had 
cached    our    superfluous    luggage. 
Light  was  on    the    wane,   so    we 
cooked  some  soup,  which  was  very 
gratefal.     We  were  wet  through; 
and  as  by  fording  the  Dipon  at  this 
point  we  could  make   a  short  cut 
over  the  Bjorns  to  Nupstad,   we 
determined  to   proceed,  instead  of 
passing  the  night  upon  the  i^^^ 
My  men  well  knew  the  way,  for  they 
are  at    home    amongst  the  rocks, 
where  they  keep  their  sheep,  though 
they  had  never  before  set  foot  upon 
a  Jokull.     We  left  all  our  things 
behind,  and  raced  one  another  over 
the  lava  to  the  Dipou,  which  we 
forded,  holding  one  another  round 
the  waist,  to  prevent  being  swept 
away ;  for  although  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,    and   cold    weather 
withal,  there  was  sufficient   water 
still  flowing  from  the  glacier  to  take 
us  up  to  our  waists.    We  reached 
Nupstad  before  darkness  set,  in  and 
found  Mr.  Wynne  awaiting  us,  with 
our  guide  frx)m  Rejkavich,  who  had 
returned  with  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions, &c.    With  the  £u*mer  and 
his  family,  they  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome. 

In  reviewing  my  trip,  as  to  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Yatna,  I  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  eruptions  of  last  year 
are  neither  frx)m  the  south  slope, 
nor  from  the  centre  of  Yatna  JokuB, 
and  that  they  are  therefore,  doabt- 
less,   a  volcano  like  those  I  have 
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mentioBod,  many  of  which,  in  all 
prohability,  penetrate  the  northern 
as  well  as  the  southern  slope.  From 
cross-bearings  which  I  took  of  the 
direction  of  the  emption  as  seen  from 
varions  parts  of  the  island,  I  should 
place  the  volcano  from  which  the 
eruption  came,  upon  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Yatna  JokuU,  in  a  line 
south  of  Modrudalr  in  the  north  of 
Iceland,  not  far  from  the  supposed 
source  of  the  Jokulsa  of  the  north, 
and  I  mean  to  direct  my  next  effort 
towards  that  spot. 

In  order  properly  to  explore 
Vatna  Jokull,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
party  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
eight  persons,  with  two  sleighs  that 
wHl  carry  from  150  to  200  lbs.  each  ; 
for,  although  that  is  too  much  to 
journey  with  on  a  glacier,  it  can  be 
easily  carried  on  the  snow.  The 
allowance  of  provisions  should  be 
lit  lb.  of  meat,  ^Ib.  of  butter,  i  lb. 
of  bread,  ^oz.  of  sugar,  and  ^  pint 
of  whisky  per  man  per  day.  AU 
should  sleep  in  a  huge  bag  made  of 
thick  macintosh,  and  blanketing 
and  a  cork  mattress  should  also  be 
added  large  enough  to  floor  the 
house,  with  a  margin  of  thin  oil- 
skin, that  might  peg  into  the  walls, 
to  prevent  the  back  getting  wet, 
when  leaning  against  the  sides. 
Two  buffalo  skins,  or  a  large  eider- 
down quilt,  would  also  be  of  ser- 
vice; otherwise  there  should  be  a 
spare  rug  for  each  man.  More  im- 
portant than  all,  is  some  good 
method  of  melting  snow  without 
the  use  of  spirit  lamps.  A  good 
tent  eight  feet  by  eight,  and  four 
feet  high,  and  two  stout  iron  shovels 
are  indispensable.  For  clothing, 
nothing  is  better  than  strong  tweed 


knickerbockers,  worsted  drawers, 
knitted  jerseys,  and  pilot  coat,  with 
knitted  socks  and  Indian  mocassins  ; 
these  last  are  a  sine  qud  non* 
English  boots  are  out  of  the  ques. 
tion  for  snow  travelling,  and  the 
Icelandic  shoes,  though  better  than 
English  boots,  require  tops  to  be 
sewn  on  them.  Snow  shoes  for 
those  who  can  use  them  are  a  great 
assistance. 

To  sum  up,  this  hitherto  un- 
trodden Yatna  Jokull  is  a  moun- 
tainous tract  surrounded  by  a  roll- 
ing plateau,  containing  numerous 
volcanoes,  oneof  which  (if  notmore)^ 
upon  the  north,  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  pretty  constant  activity, 
while  numerous  others  in  all  pro- 
bability are  paroxysmal,  most  like- 
ly exhibiting  all  the  phenomena 
characteristic  of  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  term)  hoUled-up  volca/noes. 
This  tract,  together  with  the 
Odatha-hraun,  and  the  centre  of 
Iceland  with  its  numerous  moun^ 
tains,  forms  a  volume  of  nature, 
the  first  leaf  of  which  has  only 
just  been  cut;  and  beyond  doubt 
there  is  a  constantly  active  vol- 
cano within  a  thousand  miles  of 
our  own  shores,  upon  which  the  eye 
of  man  has  never  rested. 

The  investigation  of  this  land  is 
an  expensive  affair  to  attempt 
single-handed!  Are  Ihere  three 
men  in  England  —  who  do  not 
mind  roughing  it,  and  who  under- 
stand what  they  are  going  in  for — 
that  will  join  me  in  the  undertak- 
ing ?  If  there  are,  and  they  will 
communicate  with  me,  we  may — 
with  the  assistance  of  four  Ice* 
landers,  next  year  search  these  un- 
known wonders  from  end  to  end^ 
W.  L.  Waits. 
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NOW  that  the  public  see  con* 
stantly  in  the  daily  papers 
varions  advertisements  of  Greneral 
Nursing  Institutions,  Associations  of 
Trained  Nurses,  Training  Schools 
and  Homes  for  Nurses,  &o.,  all  of 
which  expect  public  encouragement, 
a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the 
general  subject  of  nursing  and 
nurses  may  not  be  ill-timed. 

The  popular  ideas  respecting 
ntirses  and  nursing  are  extremely 
vague,  partly  because  the  subject, 
being  rather  an  unattractive  one, 
is  not  much  looked  into,  and  partly 
because  there  is  very  little  to  be 
read  about  it.  In  fact,  all  we  know 
must  be  derived  from  personal 
observation  and  experience,  which, 
except  from  necessity,  few  persons 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

Nursing,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  merely  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
a  nurse  is  a  usefal  assistant  when 
one  is  ill ;  a  kind  of  servant  under 
the  doctor's  orders.  Such  has  been 
the  accepted  view  of  the  subject 
until  of  late  years,  when  the  addi- 
tional light  thrown  on  the  care  and 
cure  of  the  sick,  and  on  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  women,  has  made 
nursing  an  art,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  nurse  a  public  question. 
But  if  few  persons  know  what  a 
good  nurse  and  good  nursing  really 
are,  still  fewer  know  what  a  scarcity 
of  good  nurses  exists,  and  how  great 
is  the  demand  for  them.  Hence 
the  lieceBsity  of  the  numerous  ad* 
vertisements  *  ahd  appeals  to  the 
public  by  meetings,  circulars,  con- 
certs, &c.  ' 

Lately,  indeed,  the  whole  subject, 
somewlmt  to  the  surprise  of  some, 


has  been  put  on  the  footing  of  a 
public  charity.  This  is  contraty  to 
the  generally  conceived  idea  that 
nurses  are  always  to  be  had  for  ^e 
asking ;  that  they  oome  when  they 
are  wanted ;  go  away  when  they  are 
done  with ;  are  paid  properly  for 
their  services,  like  any  other  ser- 
vant, without  any  question  of 
charity  in  the  matter;  and  that, 
even  in  the  public  hospitals,  which 
undoubtedly  rank  as  charities,  so 
far  as  the  nurses  are  concerned 
the  word  charity  does  not  apply,  as 
they  are  well  paid  and  not  over- 
worked, and  others  always  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  retire  or 
die.  Miss  Nightingale  is  popnlarlj 
supposed  to  be  the  patron  saint  of 
all  this  class  of  females,  and  to  be 
always  able  on  application  to  supply 
the  best  nurses  to  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  which  she  certainly  would 
do  if  she  could. 

Now  we  shall  attempt  to  show, 
ist.  That  there  is  a  great  want 
and  demand  for  good  trained  nurses 
all  over  the  world;  2ndly.  That 
this  demand  can  only  be  supplied 
by  training-schools  ;  jrdly.  That 
any  institution  for  nurses  is  only 
useful  and  desirable  in  proportion 
as  it  does  properly  train  them ;  and, 
4thly.  That  the  welfare  of  snch 
training-schools  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention and  liberality  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  benevolent. 

We  shall  better  appreciate  the 
number  of  nurses  required  by  first 
considering  hospital  nursing,  and 
the  number  of  institutions  in  London 
and  the  environs  employing  nurses. 

The  hospitals  which  received  a 
share  in  tlie    distribution    of  the 


»  Soyal  Guide  to  London  Charities,  for  '73-74,  by  H.  Fry.  Heport  of  IntiUvHem 
for  Nurtifig  Sisters.  Beport  of  the  British  Nursing  Association,  35  Camfjridce  Pt^ce, 
W.  Beport  of  the  Nursing  Sub-CommiUee  of  Westminster  Hospital,  1874.  Befortof 
the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  Beport  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Beport  of  West- 
minster Hospital.  Beport  of  the  BoyaL  Free  Ho^tal,  Groj/s  Inn  Boad.  Beport  qf  tht 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  Hospital  Expenditure^  by  Chas. 
Hood,  1874. 
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Hospital    Sanday    Fund    in    1873 
nmnbered  fiftj-fonr,  without  taking 
into   accomit  the  dispensaries  and 
infirmaries  likewise  assisted,  nnm- 
bering   ninetj-three  more,  most  of 
which  need  one  or  more  nnrses  of 
some  kind.     Now  in  eight  of  the 
principal  London  hospitals,  holding 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty*  seven 
beds,  there  were  required  three  hun- 
dred  and    twenty-three  nurses  in 
the  course  of  a  year.     This   being 
the   case  in  eight  hospitals,  what 
must  be  the  number  needed  for  the 
hundred  and  forty  other  institutions 
aided  by  the  Sunday  Fund,  which 
in  their  turn  form  only  a  small  part 
of  the  twelve  hundred  charities  of 
London  ?     Many  of  these  latter,  of 
I        course,   are   educational,  religious, 
or  charitable,  without  direct  refer- 
^        ence  to  health ;  but  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  are  founded  on  the  idea 
that  the.  beneficiaries  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  need, 
sooner  or  later,  the  services  of  nurses. 
Now  such  being  a  rough  state- 
ment of  the  employment  of  nurses 
in  London  alone,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  hospitals, 
a  universal  complaint,  not  only  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  women 
'         who  when  tested  as  to  their  capacity 
for  nursing  stcuid  the  ordeal,  but 
even  of  women  who  are  willing  to 
be  nurses  at  all. 

To   some  the  art  of  nursing,  as 

Miss     Nightingale     calls     it,     is 

[         positively  repulsive  ;  for  some  it  is 

too  laborious ;  to  others  it  appears 

miserably    paid;    and    others    are 

'         deterred  by  the  utter  want  of  any 

prospect    in     the    fature    for   an 

incapacitated     or      superannuated 

^  nurse. 

^  Now  we  believe  that  sound  and 

-  respectable  institutions  or  schools 

for  the  training  and  support  of 
women  as  nurses,  will  meet  and 
remedy  many  of  these  objections. 
The  repulsiveness  of  the  work  will 
be  very  much  mitigated  by  its 
being  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession,   the  laboriousness  will 


be  obviated  by  having  enough  hands 
to  divide  the  labour,  ana  the  re- 
muneration will  appear  much  more 
satisfiaotory  by  being  made  secure.  A 
comfortable  home,  too,  in  old  age 
will  aid  greatly  as  an  inducement 
to  become  a  nurse. 

As  regards  the  deficiency  of 
nurses  for  private  families,  it  is  of 
course  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  ; 
but  the  demand  is  a  steady  one, 
and  we  have  been  assured  by 
physicians  of  the  best  standing, 
that  an  unsupplied  want  does  exist 
even  among  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  want  among  the  poorer  classes, 
where  circumstances  often  prevent 
the  sick  from  being  taken  into  the 
hospital,  and  poverty  prevents  any 
very  large  wages  being  paid  for 
professional  nurses  P 

Among  the  poor,  nursing  is 
commonly  done,  especially  in  the 
country,  by  friends  who,  often  at 
great  sacrifice  of  time  and  feelings, 
are  willing  to  step  in  and  help.  The 
assistance,  in  many  cases,  is  not  of 
the  most  judicious  nature,  and 
cannot  but  often  result  in  unneces- 
sary deaths,  and  in  infectious  diseases 
being  carried  from  house  to  house. 

The  wants  of  nurses,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  nurses,  can  perhaps  be  better 
understood  by  considering  in  detail 
the  classes  of  the  community  by 
which  they  are  wanted,  and  the 
varying  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
expected  to  do. 

The  wealthy  class  can  as  a 
general  rule  obtain  nurses  by  ofier* 
ing  sufficiently  large  wages,  for 
high  pay  and  a  comfortable  house 
will  always  tempt  a  certain 
number  of  intelligent,  careful 
women  to  act  as  nurses,  even  if 
they  have  not  the  knowledge  of  a 
professed  nurse.  In  a  rich  man's 
house  the  principal  requisites  in  a 
nurse  are  cleanliness,  honesty,  and 
good  manners,  with  certificates  of 
having  generally  nursed  in  families 
of  the  same  class.  Not  a  great 
amount  of  knowledge  of  diseases 
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and  remedies  is  required,  as  a  good 
physician  is  always  Tvithin  call. 
Not  mncli  strength  or  activity  is 
required,  as  plenty  of  servants  are 
nnder  the  same  roof  to  assist.  No 
special  knowledge  of  cooking  is 
needed,  as  there  is  the  professed 
cook  always  at  hand  to  Ornish  the  de- 
licate sonp  or  jnicy  steak.  Not  much 
fatigue  has  to  be  endured,  as  there 
are  always  relays  either  of  nurses  or 
of  other  assistents  night  and  day. 
Modem  improvements  supply  water, 
light,  and  air,  coolness  in  summer, 
and  heat  in  winter,  and  the  long 
purse  ensures  abundance  of  clean 
linen,  easy  chairs,  carriages,  and 
other  luxuries  for  the  convalescent. 
The  patient  is  cured  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  handsome  presents 
reward  the  already  well-paid  nurse, 
who  leaves  with  the  certainty,  with 
her  excellent  recommendations,  of 
stepping  almost  immediately  into  a 
place  of  a  similar  character. 

Therefore,  we  repeat,  it  is 
never  very  difl&cult  to  find  candi- 
dates for  such  places  as  we  have 
described  in  the  rich  man's  house. 
But  is  this  what  we  should  call  a 
properly  trained  nurse  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  desirable  even  for  the  rich 
to  have  access  to  thoroughly  well- 
organised  hospital  training-schools 
for  nurses,  instead  of  trusting  to 
previous  aristocratic  service  as  the 
sole  recommendation  ? 

But  let  us  pass  to  families  lower 
in  the  social  scale,  and  see  how  the 
case  alters.  Here  a  deficiency  of 
means  prevents  high  wages  for  a 
nurse  of  the  kind  just  mentioned. 
The  same  cause  requires  the  num- 
ber of  the  physician's  visits  to  be 
counted  and  considered,  and  the  nurse 
is  expected  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced to  do  without  medical 
advice  except  in  a  great  emergency. 
The  cook  and  the  housemaid  of  the 
establishment  are  perhaps  united 
in  one  person,  if  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  aided  by  her  children,  does 
not  have  to  undertake  these  em- 
ployments herself.     The  nurse  is 


expected  not  only  to  wait  on  her 
patient  and  herself,  but  to  know 
enough  about  cooking  to  make  a 
nourishing  broth  out  of  abeadj 
well-discussed  bones,  and  a  tender 
dish  out  of  a  tough  second  cat. 
The  bedroom  must  possibly  be 
shared  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  a  staircase  common  to 
many  feet  ensures  sufficient  dis- 
comfort, noise,  and  want  of  privacy 
to  keep  the  patient's  nerves  always 
on  the  rack  and  render  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  particularly  trying.  Such 
is  the  constant  experience  of  the 
district  nurse,  in  whom  the  needful 
requisites  are  infinite  patience,  con- 
trivance, and  perseverance  to  do 
much  with  small  means  and  poor 
materials,  and  strong  health  and 
arms  to  make  up  for  bad  air,  con- 
fined rooms,  and  want  of  assistance. 

The  homes  of  this  class  of  nurses 
are  likewise  very  different  frojn 
those  of  the  rich  man's  nurse.  For 
while  the  latter  would  generally 
have  her  own  home  or  relations  to 
go  to,  or  even  the  means  to  keep  a 
little  apartment  for  her  own  ose, 
the  former  is  more  likely  to  bo  a 
poor  woman,  perhaps  without  avail- 
able home  or  Mends,  and  her  small 
pay  does  not  enable  her  to  keep  her 
rooms  when  employed  as  muse. 
When  not  employed  she  is  con- 
sequently at  the  mercy  of  low- 
class  boarding-house  keepers,  and 
obliged  to  pay  extra  in  order  to  girt 
up  her  room  at  short  notice. 

It  is  therefore  for  this  class  of 
nurses  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  an  in- 
stitution or  a  Home,  where  they 
can  be  accommodated,  either  gra- 
tuitously from  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  or  at  such  reasonable 
rate  and  on  such  short  notice  as  not 
to  conflict  with  their  sudden  engage- 
ments and  small  means.  If  such 
institutions  can  also  be  a  permanent 
home  for  nurses,  and  give  them  a 
yearly  salary  as  well  as  board, 
lodging,  and  washing  at  reasonable 
rates,  whether  they  are  employed  or 
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not,  BO  much  the  better.  The  in- 
stitution in  this  case  is  the  medium, 
of  engagement  with  the  patients, 
the  nurse  receiving  only  her  regular 
salary  from  the  Home,  and  the  Home 
demanding  a  sufficient  sum  from 
the  patient  to  amply  reimburse 
itself.  In  order  to  make  this  a 
successful  and  safe  scheme  for  the 
Home,  the  nurse  must  be  put  on 
probation  for  a  certain  time  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay  than  she  will 
receive  when  this  time  is  passed, 
and  if  the  system  is  completed  by 
letting  the  nurses  have  the  privilege 
of  working  in  a  public  hospitel 
during  their  probation,  we  have  at 
once  the  Hospital  Training  School 
in  Ml  operation. 

Such  a  system  is  actually  in 
practice  in  the  British  Nursing 
Association. 

Now  if  such  an  arrangement  is 
desirable  for  private  nurses,  much 
more  so  do  we  find  it  for  the  hospital 
nurses. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  in  all 
hospitals  not  managed  by  Roman 
Catholic  Sisterhoods,  the  nursing 
department  has  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  to  manage,  and  the  great- 
est cause  of  scandal  and  inefficiency. 
In  the  hospitals  other  virtues  are 
requisite  than  those  which  are 
wanted  in  the  private  house. 

In  the  hospitals  the  first  pecu- 
liarity to  be  noticed  is,  that  women 
are  employed  to  nurse  both  sexes ; 
whereas  in  private  families  men 
nurses  are  fiiquently,  if  not  gene- 
rally, in  attendance  on  men,  espe- 
cially if  the  case  be  a  surgical  one, 
or  one  where  violence  in  the  patient 
is  at  all  anticipated.  This  fact 
alone  would  prove  a  severe  test  for 
the  nerves  of  a  woman  desiring  to 
be  a  hospital  nurse,  and  could  only 
be  overcome  by  long,  steady,  and 
conscientious  practice. 

The  next  trial  of  a  nurse  in  a 
hospital  is  having  a  number  of 
patients  to  attend  to  at  once,  instead 
of  only  one,  as  in  a  private  family. 
The  hospital  nurse  has,  if  we  may 
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trust  the  statistics  of  several  of  the 
large  London  hospitals,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  an  average  of  from  three 
to  six  patients  at  a  time  to  take 
care  of^  according  to  the  different 
proportion  of  nurses  to  patients  em- 
ployed in  the  different  hospitals.  The 
hospital  nurses  are  of  course  changed 
at  night,  but  the  day  work  is  inces- 
sant. With  new  cases  constantly 
arriving,  deatlis  one  mipute,  births 
another,  and  every  stage  of  suffer- 
ing around  her,  a  nurse  would  be 
soon  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
nervousness,  without  the  firmness 
of  purpose,  fixed  principle,  and  self- 
command  which  are  best  to  be 
obtained  by  thorough  training. 

Another  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  hospitals,  and  which  is 
the  greatest  trial  to  many  who  would 
be  nurses,  is  the  necessity  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  orders  of 
superiors,  no  matter  what  the  nurse's 
own  judgment  in  the  case  may  be. 
She  is  constantly  under  orders,  often 
arbitrary  and  peremptory,  of  visit- 
ing-surgeons, house-surgeons  and 
physicians,  dressers,  upper-nurses, 
matrons,  and  others.  Her  place  is 
to  do  what  she  is  told,  and  never 
complain  or  disobey.  Whereas  in 
the  private  femily  the  professed 
nurse  is  looked  up  to  for  advice, 
and  expected  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility, subject  merely  to  the  gener 
ral  orders  of  the  medical  man,  who 
often  indeed  never  interferes  as  long 
as  the  case  is  going  on  well.  In 
the  private  house  the  sick  nurse  is 
absolute  in  the  sick  room,  often 
very  much  against  the  will  of  the 
family  and  friends.  The  opposite 
is  the  case  in  the  hospital  with  all 
but  the  head-nurse  or  matron,  who, 
however,  must  always  carry  out 
the  sui'geon's  or  physician's  direc- 
tions, which  are  written  down  in 
detail,  and  kept  in  sight  to  provide 
against  all  forgetfnlness  or  excuse. 

This  blind  obedience  is  the  hard- 
est thing  to  learn  and  to  teach,  and 
yet  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
success  in  a  public  institution,  and 
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determines  its  value  and  reputation, 
whether  the  object  be  education, 
civil  or  military,  or  the  tending  and 
curing  the  sick.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  hospital  is  the  necessary  ad- 
junct of  a  school  for  nurses,  as  it  is 
the  only  place  where  can  be  learnt 
that  implicit  obedience  to  authority 
which  proves  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  abnegation  of  self  essen- 
tial in  a  good  nurse.  The  same 
obedience,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
must  be  observed  in  any  home  or 
institution  for  nurses,  to  ensure 
order,  system,  and  freedom  from 
jealousy  and  quarrels. 

Another  trial  for  hospital  nurses 
is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  difiference  of  sex,  and  every  variety 
of  disease  requiring  to  be  encoun- 
tered with  coolness  and  propriety, 
there  is  likewise  every  grade  of 
morality  to  be  found  in  the  patients 
congregated  from  various  classes 
and  occupations  of  city  and  coun- 
try. Great  system  and  discipline, 
carried  out  on  the  principle  we  have 
mentioned  of  perfect  obedience,  en- 
sure a  certain  amount  of  outward 
propriety  of  conduct ;  yet  any  nurse 
constantly  at  her  post  must  neces- 
sarily hear  many  a  rough  word  and 
phrase  uttered  from  impatience, 
ignorance,  brutality,  or  delirium, 
taxing  any  but  the  impermeable 
texture  of  high-toned,  well-trained 
principle,  which  knows  how  to  en- 
sure respect.  This  power  of  enforc- 
ing respect  is  greatly  enhanced  and 
strengthened  when  it  is  known  that 
a  nurse  is  one  of  an  organised  and 
respected  community  or  institution 
which  will  defend  her  interests  at 
need,  or  supply  a  more  severe  agent 
in  her  place  if  necessary. 

Again,  what  is  the  prospect  for  a 
hospital  nurse  after  she  has  worn 
herself  out  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  and  how  long  can  she 
continue  to  work  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  ?  Occasionally  ac- 
quaintances made  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  lead  to  better  situations  for 
the  nurses,  and  even  a  happy  mar- 


riage has  been  known  to  come  about 
as  the  result  of  a  nurse's  care  of  a 
patient.  But  such  cases  are  few 
and  far  between.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  private  family  would  take  a  nurse 
who  was  no  longer  useful  in  a  hos- 
pital. A  premature  decline,  or  a 
rheumatic,  nervous,  suffering  old 
age  as  a  reward  for  the  best  years 
of  her  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
others,  seems  at  present  to  be  the 
usual  alternative. 

We  have  heard  the  average  length 
of  a  nurse's  career  put  by  a  com- 
potent  judge  at  ten  years,  and  in 
one  of  the  existing  institutions  for 
nurses  all  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
who  have  served  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  and  have  become  in- 
valided in  consequence.  In  the  same 
institution  thirty-nine  pensioners  are 
paid  partly  out  of  the  general  fand 
and  partly  fix)m  a  special  fund  for 
superannuated  nurses.  The  nurses 
are  only  taken  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-eight  and  forty,  and  there 
is  a  proportion  of  thirty-nine  pen- 
sioners to  seventy-five  in  active  ser- 
vice. In  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  stated  as  to  the  absolute  want 
of  women  willing  to  be  nurses,  the 
report  of  this  particular  institution 
says :  *  The  demand  for  nurses  so 
far  exceeds  the  supply  that  the 
Committee  will  feel  grat«fal  to  any 
friends  who  will  recommend  them 
women  suited  to  the  work,  bearing 
in  mind  that  not  only  good  nurs^^ 
but  women  of  Christian  life  and 
character  are  those  alone  who  will 
in  its  highest  sense  rightly  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  work.' 

This  institution,  likewise,  besides 
combining  the  ideas  we  have  given 
of  nursing  in  private  families  and 
in  hospitals,  sends  out  a  nurse  free 
of  charge  to  the  poor  of  each  of 
twenty  districts  of  London,  undor 
the  direction  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  respective  districts. 

The  question  of  training  schools 
for  nurses  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  and  ensuring  the  neces- 
sary qualities  in  nurses  and  giving 
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tbem  a  pension  in  their  old  age  may 
be  considered  a  comparatiyely  new- 
subject  among  Protestants,  though 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  and 
communities  the  nursing  of  the  sick 
bj  nuns  and  sisters  of  various  de- 
nominations is  as  old  as  the  Church. 
It  has  always  been  most  success- 
fully carried  out  by  them  on  the 
battle-field  and  inmilitary  hospitals, 
where  the  religious  garb  is  a  pro- 
tection amid  the  dangers  of  the 
field  and  the*  camp,  and  religious 
consolation  to  the  wounded  and 
dying  must  generally  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  nurses,  if  at  all. 

In  civil  hospitals  not  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic  the  prejudice  to 
monastic  dress  and  manner  often 
prevents  the  employment  of  nurses 
belonging  to  any  community  or 
association  professedly  religious ; 
and  this  is  carried  so  far  in  some 
cases  we  know,  that  donations  of 
money  have  been  refused  to  a  hos- 
pital unless  the  nurses  were  in 
ordinary  dress. 

Such  prejudices  have  had,  how- 
ever, to  yield  more  or  less  to  neces- 
sity and  the  constantly  growing 
demand  for  nurses.  The  fii-st  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  training  Pro- 
testant nurses,  at  Kaiserswerth  in 
Germany,  by  a  poor  pastor,  and 
Miss  Nightingale's  heroic  example 
and  stimulating  eflforts  in  England, 
have  led  to  numerous  orders  of 
deaconesses,  sisters,  and  schools 
for  nurses  all  over  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  America. 

Among  these  institutions  there  is 
every  shade  of  character,  from  the 
most  religiously  austere  and  ascetic 
sisters  bound  by  perpetuall  vows  of 
celibacy  and  poverty,  to  the  ordin- 
ary nurse,  subject  merely  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  always 
necessary  where  any  large  number 
of  persons  are  congregated  for  any 
useful  public  purpose.  All  of  these 
institutions  find  constant  employ- 
ment and  an  ample  field  of  work 
and  usefulness,  being  all  the  more 
useful,  perhaps,  from  being  able  to 


suit  a  variety  of  opinions  and  pre- 
judices. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
training  schools  as  dep6ts  for  the 
supply  and  education  of  nurses,  the 
question  must  be  considered  of  the 
mutual  protection  afforded  both  to 
the  nurses  and  to  the  public  by  such 
institutions.  The  trained  nurse 
wants  to  feel  sure  that  she  will 
obtain  pay  suited  to  her  labours, 
and  the  public  wants  to  feel  sure  of 
getting  trustworthy  servants  for  its 
money. 

Now,  if  the  nurse  belongs  to  a 
well-organised  school  or  home,  the 
manager  of  the  home,  in  the  interest 
of  the  nurses,  negotiates  with  the 
family  or  the  committee  of  the  hos- 
pital in  the  interests  of  the  patients. 
It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  school 
to  have  respectable,  capable,  well- 
trained  women  working  cordially 
together  and  bringing  credit,  re- 
putation, and  public  encoui*agement 
to  the  institution.  It  is  also  for 
their  interest  to  see  that  the  work  is 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  induce 
young  women  to  join.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  family  or  hospital  to 
pay  enough  to  secure  the  best  of 
nursing  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  to 
have  some  authority,  besides  the 
private  responsibility  of  the  nurses, 
to  which  they  can  appeal  in  case  of 
trouble.  The  training  school  like- 
wise furnishes  a  reserve  supply  of 
nurses  in  case  of  epidemic,  or  to  re- 
place those  nurses  needing  rest. 
Such  a  school  assists  the  nurse, 
giving  her  a  respectable  home 
when  she  is  out  of  work,  and 
relieves  families  and  hospitals  of 
great  anxiety  and  loss  of  time  in 
investigating  previous  character  and 
employment.  The  nurses  have  a 
right  to  expect  good  pay  and  a 
certainty  of  receiving  it  in  return 
for  their  training,  services,  and  good 
character. 

In  the  matter  of  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  nurses,  the  Training 
Schools  for  nurses  replace  the 
ordinary  system  of  personal  enquiry, 
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TOMoh  to  the  advantage  of  employer 
and  nurse,  by  famishing  certificates, 
diplomas,  or  other  proofe  of  ex- 
perience  and  merit  when  the  nurse 
has  really  merited  them.  Such 
credentials  should  not  be  granted 
till  after  a  certain  probation,  which 
might  either  be  the  same  for  all 
candidates,  or  vary  in  time  accord- 
ing to  the  nurse's  character  and 
capacity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent  or  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  school.  During  this 
time  of  probation  the  inexperienced 
nurses  would  have  ample  opportu- 
nity, by  aiding  the  more  experienced, 
or  by  serving  in  some  useful  hospital 
capacity,  to  attain  proficiency,  and 
to  prove  their  earnestness  in  their 
adopted  career. 

Ajiother  recommendation  for 
Schools  and  Homes  for  nurses  is 
the  guarantee  which  they  should 
afford  of  a  provision  for  the  nurse 
in  her  declining  years,  or  when  hard 
work  prevents  her  from  being  any 
longer  useful  enough  to  the  public 
to  earn  her  living.  Such  guarantee 
would  be  afforded  by  Schools  for 
Nurses  much  better  than  by  funds 
or  societies  founded  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  supporting  superannu- 
ated nurses.  The  latter  would  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  deserving 
the  claimants  might  be,  or  of  pre- 
ventingmuch  imposture  and  scandal. 
But  the  School  for  Nurses,  having 
bad  the  nurse  brought  up  under  its 
>wn  care  and  rules,  and  having  fol- 
owed  her  career  step  by  step  till  she 
could  work  no  more,  would  neces- 
sarily feel  a  much  greater  interest 
in  her  future,  and  possess  sufficient 
proof  of  her  meriting  a  pension. 
Public  benefactors  too  would  be 
much  better  satisfied  to  give  to  a 
fund  for  this  purpose  in  connection 
with  a  School  for  Nurses  than  to 
risk  wasting  their  money  in  a  vague 
way  on  the  unknown  poor. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  well- organised 
Training  School  for  nurses  should 
combine,  first,  insiructwn  and 
jyrobation  for  such  women  as  are 


willing  to  go  through  the  ordeal, 
those  applicants  who,  after  a  fair 
trial,  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
make  nursing  a  vocation,  being 
entirely  rejected ;  secondly,  it 
should  furnish  a  reliable  su^y  of 
nurses,  both  for  hospitals  and  pri- 
vate families,  thus  avoiding  all  risk 
or  delay  for  the  sick ;  thirdly, 
it  should  supply  a  home  for  dtie- 
bodied  nurses  out  of  place;  and, 
fourthly,  it  should  offer  a  home  and 
provision  for  nurses  when  incapaci- 
tated for  work  from  illness  or  old 
age.  To  provide  for  this,  in  addition 
to  public  subscriptions  to  the  insti- 
tution, the  services  of  the  nurses 
should  be  paid  for  at  their  full  value 
both  by  the  hospitals  and  by  famiKes 
employing  them. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  nurses 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  hospitals 
dnd  the  paying  public,  the  spare 
nurses  could  be  sent  out  to  do 
gratuitous  nursing  among  the  poor. 
Charitable  persons  specially  in- 
terested in  the  last-named  work 
could  supply  the  materials  of  a 
special  fund  to  carry  it  on,  as  the 
other  branches  should  pay  for 
themselves. 

The  admirable  example  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Nightingale  nurses  in 
coimection  with  the  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  of  the  British  Nursing 
Association  with  the  Eoyal  Free 
Hospital,  of  the  St.  John*s  Sister- 
hood with  King's  College  and 
Charing  Cross  Hospitals,  and  of  the 
Institution  of  Nursing  Sisters  in 
connection  with  Guy's  Hospitali 
show  how  invaluable  to  hospitals 
such  nursing  schools  are,  and  that 
no  difficulty,  except  want  of  monev 
in  starting  iliem,  exists  in  canying 
them  on.  We  should,  however,  te 
disposed  to  insist  that  in  all  cases 
there  should  be  a  building  provided 
for  the  nurses  entirelj  separate 
from  the  hospital,  as  affonling  better 
air  and  a  more  suitable  home  for 
the  unemployed  nurses. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  coarse, 
to  settle  in  advance  all  the  details 
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of  the  mancigemeni  of  a  School  for 
Nurses  suitable  for  all  hospitals  aod 
localities.  They  -would  depend  very 
much  on  the  character  of  tlie  persons 
in  charge,  Tvho  should  be  as  few  in 
number  as  possible.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  nursing  schools  have 
been  built  up  little  by  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the 
founders,  untrammelled  by  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  members  of 
committees,  and  all  the  useless 
paraphernalia  of  meetings,  resolu- 
tions,  votes,  and  bye-laws. 

When  the  institution  takes  the 
form  of  an  order  of  deaconesses  or 
sisterhood,  the  religious  element 
occupies  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  attention,  and  is  the  principal 
means  of  discipline,  especially  when 
there  are  vows  of  celibacy.  But 
we  see  no  advantage  in  the  large 
cities  for  hampering  an  eminently 
practical  and  everyday  kind  of  work 
-with  rigorous  religious  characteris- 
tics. If  a  School  for  Nurses  is 
started  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  a  hospital  with  an 
energetic  moral  matron  well  known 
to  the  hospital  authorities  to  possess 
the  requisite  experience,  we  see  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  respectable 
set  of  women  under  control.  If 
it  were  definitely  understood  that 
levity  of  conduct  or  slackness  of 
effort  in  a  nurse  would  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  expulsion,  the 
discipline  would  be  easily  maintained ; 
and,  besides,  those  nurses  who  were 
anxious  to  preserve  their  own  repu- 
tation and  that  of  the  institution 
they  belonged  to  would  form  a 
board  of  judges  on  each  other's 
behaviour  far  more  rigorous  and 
efficient  than  any  chaplains  or  codes 
of  religious  rules. 

Until  every  hospital  has  its  own 
school  of  nurses  we  maintain  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  these 
institutions.  Not  London  alone, 
but  all  England  is  calling  for  them; 
and  not  England  alone,  but  the 
farthest  Indies  and  colonies.     Even 


in  the  United  States  the  cry  for 
trained  hospital  nurses  has  gone 
forth,  and  the  new  schools  for  them 
are  invariably  started  by  nurses  or 
matrons  trained  in  England. 

Is  not  this  vast  work  then  surely 
a  work  of  charity  ?  Is  it  not  a 
charity  in  the  first  place  to  see  that 
the  sick  and  suffering,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as 
the  science  and  knowledge  of  the 
day  will  admit  ?  Is  it  not  a  charity 
to  furnish  one  way  more  for  good, 
well-disposed  women  to  earn  their 
living  honourably  and  usefully, 
when  so  many  of  them  are  now 
helpless  and  discouraged  ?  What 
better  way  can  be  found  to  employ 
part  of  the  surplus  female  popula- 
tion and  to  supply  tte  deficiency 
of  female  occupations  ? 

We  regret  to  see  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Great  Northern  Hospital  for 
1873  the  folio  wing  melancholy  words : 

In  the  Keport  for  1872  tho  Committee 
had  the  witisfaction  of  stating  that  they 
had  ventured  to  commence,  in  a  small  way, 
the  school  for  the  training  of  educated 
gentlewomen  as  nurses,  which  they  had 
long  desireA  to  establish.  The  school  has 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  show  how 
valuable  and  useful  it  miglit  become ;  but 
as  it  is  not  entirely  self-supporting,  and  as 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  charity,  the  committee  feel 
compelled,  with  very  great  regret,  to  ex- 
press their  fear  that  it  must  be  given  up 
till  the  hospital  shall  be  again  in  a  more 
prosperous  financial  position. 

Here  is  surely  a  charitable  work 
for  the  public,  for  there  is  no  class  of 
the  community  that  more  often  falls 
into  needy  circumstances  as  educated 
gentlewomen,  or  is  so  able  to  fur- 
nish intelligent  and  careful  nurses ; 
and  here  is  a  hospital  standing 
ready  to  open  its  wards  for  their 
instruction  and  employment. 

Per  contra,  we  are  happy  to  greet 
the  new  Westminster  Training 
School  and  Home  for  Nurses  started 
under  the  best  of  auspices,  in  con- 
nection with  and  placed  opposite  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital. 
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THE  LITERARY  PARTNERSHIP  OF  CANNING  AND  FRERE. 


OUR  purpose  is  not  to  review  the 
lives  of  the  celebrated  states- 
znan,  and  the  accomplished  scholar 
and  gentleman  '  of  the  old  school,' 
named  above,  but  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  story  and  the  results  of 
the  conjunction  of  their  talents  in 
the  once- famous  Anti-Jacohin.  Those 
results  form  a  collection  of  political 
and  critical  satire  and  burlesque, 
not  bulky,  but  as  brilliant  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  language. 

It  is,  however,  comparatively  Uttle 
known  to  the  present  generation, 
being,  in  all  probability,  ^miliar  only 
to  the  general  reader  by  the  constant 
use  made  of  several  striking  pas- 
sages which  have  long  since  taken 
their  place  among  our  '  stock  quota- 
tions.' The  Needy  Knife-Grinder's 
response  to  his  interlocutor :  *  Story, 
God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  tell, 
sir ! '  and  that  glowing  emotional 
outburst :  '  A  sudden  thought  strikes 
me — let  us  swear  an  eternal  friend- 
ship,' from  *  The  Rovers,'  have  long 
been  made  to  perform  yeoman's  ser- 
vice by  manywho  would  be  puzzled  if 
called  upon  to  recite  other  lines  from 
the  original  '  Sapphics '  and  mock 
drama  in  which  they  occur.  And 
who  that  has  once  read  them  has  not, 
when  wincing  under  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  errors,  or  the  *  few  words 
of  advice'  administered  to  him 
under  the  guise  of  aid  and  comfort, 
repeated  to  himself  the  fine  lines — 

Give  me  th'  avowed,  th*  erect,  the  manly  foe, 
Bold  I  can  meet — perhaps  may  turn  his 

blow; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send, 
Save,  save,  oh,   save  me  from  the  candid 

friend — 

while,  very  likely,    unable   to   say 
where  they  come  from? 


The  germs  of  the  literary  partner- 
ship of  Canning  and  Frere  may  be 
traced  to  their  school-boy  days  at 
Eton,  when  that  intimacy  began 
which  ripened  into  life-long  friend- 
ship .  A  series  of  essays,  in  a  weekly 
sheet  entitled  the  Microcosm,  was 
started  by  Canning,  several  others 
of  the  brightest  youths  then  at 
Eton  joining  with  him.  Frere  was 
amongthenumberof  these  ambitions 
essayists  of  seventeen  and  there- 
abouts. Published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  then  abookseller  at  Windsor, 
the  Microcosm  extended  to  forty 
numbers,  and  subsequently  obtained, 
as  it  may,  perhaps,  fairly  he  said  to 
have  merited,  a  subordinate  place 
among  the  collections  of  British 
essayists.  Frere  wrote  only  fire 
numbers,  the  two  leading  contri- 
butors  being  Canning  and  Robert 
(*  Bobus ')  Smith,  elder  brother  of 
Sydney.  One  may  fancy  Frere. 
however,  applauding  and  suggest- 
ing at  Canning's  elbow  whilst 
the  latter's  essays,  some  of  whicli 
display  fine  humorous  finisb,^  were 
in  process  of  composition. 

Canning,  on  leaving  Eton,  went 
to  Oxford,  and  Frere  to  Cambridge: 
but  in  a  few  years  their  companion- 
ship  was  renewed  in  London;  and 
on  the  projection,  a  little  later,  &' 
the  Afiti-Jacobiny  Frere  joined  with 
alacrity  in  assisting  his  former 
literary  chief  of  the  Microcosm.  Mr. 
Frere  was,  by  family  tradition  as 
well  as  personal  sentiment,  of  T017 
and  '  Pittite '  political  ci«ed,  and 
had  been  from  the  first  a  vehement 
detester  of  the  French  RevolutioD 
— from  which,  in  its  early  stages. 
Canning  has  been  supposed  to  hare 
by  no  means  entirely  withheld  bis 
sympathy  ' — but  Canning  also  was 


*  For  instance,  the  mock  commentary  on  the  *  Nursery  Epic '  of  T%e  Queen  of  Bfcru. 
in  Nos.  II  and  12. 

*  The  following  alleged  curious  circumstance  in  Canning's  early  career  is  to  be  ^^ 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  iWary  (April  17,  1828^: — ^Canni^s  conrersion  from  pcpttl«r 

".    While  ne  was  study inir : 


opinions  was  strangely  brought  round. 


I  studying  in  the  Temple,  1 
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now  the  friend  and  chosen  adherent 
of  Pitt.  *  Prom  the  first,'  Mr.  Frere 
has  related,  *  Pitt  marked  oat  Can- 
ning as  his  political  heir.' 

It  was  in  1 797,  with  Canning  as 
prime  mover,  and  nnder  the  secret 
anspices  of  Pitt,  that  the  Anti'- 
Ja<xibin  was  started.  Canning  was 
then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year; 
Frere  a  year  older.  The  prospectus 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  signi- 
ficantly-named sheet  was  written  by 
Canning,  although  Gifibrd — then 
known  by  the  Baviad  and  afterwards 
the  first  conductor  of  the  Quartei*ly 
Review — was  appointed  editor.  The 
first  intention  was  to  combat  the 
so-called  Jacobin  press  of  London 
mainly  by  serious  matter.  Lengthy 
political  dissertations,  therefore,  of 
high  Tory  tone,  a  modicum  of  news, 
and  some  classified  columns  detail- 
ing the  shortcomings  of  the  opposi- 
tion or  '  Sansculottic '  papers,  as 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  Post,  and 
others  were  designated,^  at  first 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents.  *  Poetry,'  however,  it 
was  announced,  would  find  a  place 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin. 

In  our  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  amnse- 
menb  as  well  as  information  of  our  readers, 
we  have  not  omitt«d  to  make  all  the  en- 
quiries in  our  power  for  ascertaining  the 
means  of  procuring  poetical  assistance. .  .  . 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  good 
and  true  poet  of  sound  principles  and  sober 
practice,  upon  whom  we  could  rely  for  fur- 
nishing us  with  a  handsome  quantity  of 
sufficient  and  approved  verse — such  verse 
as  our  readers  might  l)e  expected  to  get  by 
heart,  and  to  sing,  as  Monge  describes  the 


little  children  of  Sparta  and  Athens  singing 
the  songs  of  freedom — in  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Great  Nation. 

In  this  difficulty  wo  have  had  no  choice, 
but  either  to  provide  no  poetry  at  all— a 
shabby  expedient — or  to  go  to  the  only 
market  where  it  is  to  be  had  good  and 
ready-made — that  of  the  Jacobins — an  ex- 
pedient full  of  danger,  and  not  to  be  used 
but  with  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacy. 

To  this  latter  expedient,  however,  after 
mature  deliberation,  we  have  determined  to 
have  recourse,  accompanying  it  with  an 
humble  effiirt  of  our  own,  in  imitation  of 
the  poem  itself,  and  in  further  illustration 
of  its  principle. 

Accordingly  for  the  first  number 
(l^ovember  20,  1797),  Canning  and 
Frere  indited,  with  much  mock 
gravity,  a  parody  of  an  early  effusion 
of  Southey,  then  in  his  *  hot  youth ' 
of  Democratic  and  *  Pantisocratic ' 
enthusiasm. 

First  was  printed  his  *  Inscripjion 
for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow 
Castle  where  Henry  Marten,  the 
Regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty 
years ; '  and  beneath  Southey's 
rather  grandiloquent  sixteen  lines 
followed  in  measured  length  the 
*  Imitation ' — 

'  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the 
Cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs.  Brown- 
rigg,  the^ 'Prentice-cide,  was  con- 
fined, previous  to  her  execution.* 

*  Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  ? ' 
Southey  had  demanded,  addressing 
the  supposed  contemplator  of 
Marten's  prison : 

He  had  rebelled  against  the  King^  and  sat 
Injudament  on  him ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shapeci  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on 

earth, 
And  peace  and  liberty. 


entertaining  revolutionary  opinions,  Godwin  sent  to  say  that  he  w^  coming  to  breakfast 
with  him,  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Canning  knew  little  of  him, 
but  received  his  visit,  and  learned  to  his  astonishment  that  in  expectation  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  the  English  Jacobins  designed  to  place  him,  Canning,  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
volution. He  was  much  struck,  and  sisked  time  to  think  what  course  he  should  take ; 
and  having  thought  the  matter  over,  he  went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  the  anti-Jacobin 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  persevered,  until  ....  Canning  himself  mentioned 
this  to  Sir  W.  Knighton  upon  occasion  of  giving  a  place  in  the  Charter-house  of  some 
10^.  a  year  to  Godwin's  brother.  He  could  scarce  do  less  for  one  who  had  offered  him 
the  Dictator's  curule  chair.'— Lockhart's  lAfe  (1838),  vol.  vii.  p.  124. 

*  *  Mistakes,'  '  Misrepresentations,'  and  *  Lies/  these  columns  were  headed.  '  Pire 
Duchesne '  was  the  name  politely  applied  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  ranking  it  with 
the  ifrench  Jacobin  paper  of  evil  notoriety. 
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*  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ?  '  ex- 
claimed the  Anti-Jacobin,  senti- 
mentalising over  Brownrigg : 

She  whipped  ttoo female  ^prentices  to  death. 
And  htd  them  in  the  coal-hole.    For  her 

mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.    Sage 

schemes ! 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught. 

In  the  second  number  (November 
27)  appeared  the  famous  '  Sapphics  ' 
— *  Colloquy  between  the  Friend  of 
Humanity  and  the  Knife- Grinder/ 
prepared  also  jointly  bj  Canning 
and  Frere,  and  bearing  marks  in 
every  line  at  once  of  the  finest 
polish  which  the  two  highly- 
cultured  scholars  could  Rive  to  it, 
and  of  their  powers  of  ridicule. 
The  original  of  the  *  Knife-Grinder  * 
was,  again,  a  piece  of  Southey*s; 
although  the  imitation  was  not  so 
literal  this  time;  and  the  Anti- 
Jacobins  put  it  forward  as  a  happy 
illustration  of  Jacobin  attempts  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  ^natural 
warfare  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich.' 

'Tell  me,  Knife-Grinder,'  says 
the  Friend  of  Humanity — 

How  came  you  to  grind  knives  ? 
Bid  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 
Was  it  the  'squire  or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 
Or  the  attorney? 

The  itinerant  disclaims  all  such 
suggestions,  adding — 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's 

health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if   you    would    give  me 

sixpence; 
But  for  my  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

FBISMD  OF  HUMANrry. 

/  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d — d 

first. 
Wretch!   whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can 

rouse  to  veng^nce — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 
Spiritless  outcast ! 

[Kicke  the  Knife-Grinder,  overturns  hia 
toheel,  and  exit  in  a  transport  of 
republican  enthusiasm  and  universal 
philanthropy. 


The  '  Needy  Knife-Grinder,'  fol- 
lowing on  the  *  Brownrigg '  parody, 
spread  far  and  wide  the  £&me  of 
the  new  periodical.     The  wit  and 
humour  of  course  struck  many  who 
would    have    been    indifferent  to 
political    disquisitions    of  a   solid 
nature.      A    sort    of  furore   arose 
for  the  AntiJacohiny  and  its  popu- 
larity was    not    only    established 
throughout  clubs,   drawing-rooms, 
and  literary  circles,  but  descended 
to  the  taverns  and  the  streets.  The 
vein  of  jocosity  so  happily  opened 
was,   therefore,   followed  up,   and 
'  squibs '  and  epigrams  henceforth 
occupied  great  pa^   of  the  paper, 
at  first  intended  for  serious  matter. 
Meetings  at  which  the  subjects 
of  the  forthcoming  number  were 
talked  over,  were  held  at  the  pub- 
lisher's (Wright's,  169  PiccadiJiy). 
Here,  besides  Canning,  Frere,  uid 
Gifford,  several  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  talent  who  were   in  the  8^ 
cret,   used  to  drop   in — ^Mr.   Jen- 
kinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Morpeth, 
and     occasionally     Pitt      himself 
The  first  floor  of  Wright's  house 
was  by  arrangement   reserved  for 
the  Anti- Jacobin  fraternity;  passing 
through  Wright's  shop  they  could 
avoid  particular  observation.    Not 
unfrequently  these  meetings  took 
place  on  Sundays. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of 
some  pieces  by  Gifford,  the  editor, 
all  the  valuable  portiona  of  the  A^i' 
Jacobin  humour  were  the  proda^ 
tions  of  Canning  and  Frere,  with, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  addition 
of  a  few  harmonious  bits  by  Ellis, 
the  intimate  friend,  from  an  early 
period,  of  both  of  them.  With  his 
occasional  combination.  Canning 
and  Frere  continued  their  sbgular 
arrangement  of  joint-stock  autiior- 
ship,  '  suggesting  to  each  other  here 
a  line,  there  a  phrase,  veiy  much  as 
they  might  have  done  when  school- 
boys at  Eton .'  *     When  written,  the 


•  Works  of  J.  H,  Frere,  with  Memoir. 
London:  1872. 


By  hia  nephews,  W.  E.  and  Sir  Birtle  Fwn. 
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articles  were  copied  out  by  Wright's 
assistant,  IJpcott,  before  being  sent 
to  the  printer. 

The  AntUJacohin  now  went 
briskly  and  fiercely  on.  We  will 
mention  the  headings  of  some  of 
the  poetic  onslanghts  on  alleged 
'  Sanscnlottic'  sympathisers  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  French  nation  in 
general,  following  in  snccession : — 
*La  Sainte  Guillotine  ; '  *The  Sol- 
dier's  Friend — Dactylics/  in  which 
a  Friend  of  Humanity  is  repre- 
sented as  in  a  giving  mood : 

Come,  little  Drummer-Boy,  lay  down  your 

knapsack  here ; 
I  am  the  Soldier's  Friend— here  are  some 

books  for  yoa ; 
Nice    cle?er  books,  by  Tom   Painb,  the 

philanthropist. 

Here's  half-a-crown  for  you — here  are  some 

handbills  too ; 
Go  to  the  Barracks,  and  give  all  the  Soldiers 

some; 
Tell  them  the  Sailors  are  all  in  a  Mutiny ! 

Then  there  came  out  *'  An  Ode  to 
Anarchy  by  a  Jacobin  ;'  *  The  Duke 
and  the  Taxing  Man;'  ^Brissot*s 
Ghost ;'  *  A  Bit  of  an  Ode  to  Mr. 
Fox,'  Ac,  to  none  of  which  can  we 
award  much  merit. 

Here  is  the  opening,  stanza  of 
a  song  by  Canning,  Frere,  and  Ellis, 
which  they  *  recommend  to  be 
sung  at  all  canuivial  meetings  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Assessed  Tax  Bill.  The  cor- 
respondent who  has  transmitted 
it  to  us  infoi*ms  us  that  he  has 
tried  it  with  great  success  among 
many  of  his  well-disposed  neigh- 
bours, who  had  been  at  first  led  to 
apprehend  that  the  hundred  and 
twentieth  part  of  their  income  was 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  remainder  of  their 
property  from  French  confiscation ' : 

You  have  heard  of  Hewbell, 
That  demon  of  hell, 
And  of  Barras,  his  brother  Director; 


Of  the  canting  Lepauz, 
And  that  scoundrel  Moreau, 
Who  betrayed  his  old  friend    and 
protector.* 

One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  here 
that  Hhe  calling  of  names  is  no 
argument ;'  and  mdeed  we  are  now 
touching  upon  the  darker  side  of 
the  Anti'Ja4X)hin^8  character.  Its 
very  name,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent 
prepares  us  for  considerable  viru- 
lence of  language ;  our  forefietthers  no 
doubt  heartily  enjoyed  those  furious 
onslaughts,  which  we  peruse  (in  view 
of  the  authorship)  with  painful 
astonishment,  till  by  an  effort  we 
bring  before  our  mind's  eye  the 
exact  state  in  which  England  stood 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  ; 
till  we '  acclimatise'  ourselves  to  the, 
storminess  of  the  political  and  social 
atmosphere  enveloping  all  ranks; 
till  we  remember  the  then  recent 
horrors  of  the  great  Beign  of  Terror, 
and  the  abhorrence  thereby  excited 
in  the  majority  of  Englishmen  to- 
wards all  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  the  leaven  of  Bana-cidoUism. 
Unless  we  do  so  (bearing  in  mind, 
too,  the  changes  in  manners  since 
1797)  we  can  hardly  comprehend, 
much  less  make  allowance  for,  the 
torrent  of  ridicule  and  fierce  abuse 
poured  on  such  men  in  England  as 
Fox,  as  Erskine,  as  Coleridge,  as 
Priestley  (driven  from  Birmingham 
in  those  times  by  a  brutal  mob,  but 
to  whom  Birmingham  now  erects  a 
statue),  tlie  unmitigated  villany 
imputed  to  all  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists, and  the  coarse  taunts 
broadscattered,  of  some  of  which 
even  the  meaning  is  now  obsolete. 
In  *  New  Morality,'  the  finely  writ- 
ten poem  with  which  Canning 
adorned  the  last  number  of  the 
AntirJacobin^  one  of  the  honestest 
and  purest  of  the  Girondins,  the 
'  rigide  ministre '  with  whose  por- 
trait  in   Carlyle's  French  Eevdu^ 


*  Pichegni  is  meant;  bnt  the  aoensation  agunst  Horean — the  rictor  of  Hohenlindea 
'  having  betrayed  him,  is  overcharged. 
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tionyre  are  all  familiar,  and  his  high- 
minded  wife,  Madame  Roland,  are, 
without  any  excuse,  made  the  sub- 
ject of  vulgar  sneers. 

The  high-minded,  if  over- ardent, 
Thelwall  was  frequently  the  object 
of  An ti- Jacobin  derision  : 

Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go, 
And  for  your  pains  get  pelted — 

And  in  the  following  lines  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  Charles  Lamb  (!) 
were  all  represented  as  approvers 
of  the  peculiar  religious  system  of 
one  of  the  French  Directors,  Re- 
veillere-Lepaux ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
little  better  than  Atheists — 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that 

move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love : 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  & 

Co., 
Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepauz. 
New  Morality, 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia 
Literaria,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
calumnious  lines,  and  a  note  ap- 
pended to  them. 

Lamb  was  most  probably  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  creed  of  Lepaux — 
hardly  knew  even  of  his  existence. 
Some  lovers  of  Elia  may  perhaps 
thank  us  for  reproducing  here  two 

Sieces  which  he  indited  some  time 
iter,  as  they  are  not  frequently  to 
be  met  with.  They  were  contri- 
buted to  Thelwall's  newspaper.  The 
Ghampwii^  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  appeared  in 
any  collection  of  Lamb's  works, 
although  three  pieces  under  the 
same  initials,  in  the  same  periodical 
— *The  Three  Graves,'  *St.  Crispin 
to  Gifford,'  and  'Triumph  of  the 
Whale,*  have  been  included.  The 
'  extremist '  tone  in  them  was 
doubtless  assumed,  but  the  rancour 
against  Canning  seems  genuine. 
We  do  not  think  the  one  mention 
of  his  own  name  would  have  stirred 
*Jthe  gentle  Elia '  to  it ;  but  he  could 
not  forgive  the  plentiful  mockery  of 
his  two  friends  Thelwall  and  Cole- 


ridge, bjr  the  *  shallow  Eton  wit*  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin. 


THE  T7NBEL0TSD. 

Not  a  woman,  child,  or  man  in 

All  this  isle  that  loves  thee,  Canning ; 

Fouls,  whom  gentle  manners  sway, 

May  incline  to  Castlercagh ; 

Princes,  who  old  ladies  love. 

Of  the  Doctor*  may  approve  ; 

Chancery  lords  do  not  abhor 

Their  chatty,  childish  Chancellor; 

In  Liverpool,  some  virtues  strike, 

And  little  Van's  beneath  dislike. 

But  thou,  nnamiable  object, 

Dear  to  neither  prince  nor  subject. 

Veriest,  meanest  scab,  for  pelf 

Fastening  on  the  skin  of  Guelph, 

Thou,  thou  must,  surely,  loathe  thyseif. 


SONNET  TO  MATTHEW  WOOD,  ESQ. 
ALDERMAN  AND   M.P. 

Hold  on  thy  course  unclieck'd,  heroic  Wood! 
Regardless  what  the  player's  son  may 

prate, 
St.  Stephen's  fool,  the  Zany  of  Debate, 
Who  nothing  generous  ever  understood. 
London's  twice  Praetor !  scorn  the  fool-bom 
jest, 
The    stage's    scum,   and    refuse  of  the 

players — 
Stale    topics    against    magistrates   aod 
mayors — 
City  and  country  both  thy  worth  attest 

Bid  him  leave  off  his  shallow  Eton  wit. 
More  fit  to  soothe  the  superficial  ear 
Of  drunken  Pitt  and  that  unworthy  Peer, 

When  at  their  sottish  orgies  they  did  sit. 
Hatching  mad  counsels  from  inflated  vein. 
Till  England  and  the  nations  reeled  vitfa 
pain. 

Bat  to  pass  from  these  observa- 
tions, for  onr  purpose  is  rather  to 
relate  the  progress  and  exhibit  the 
humour  of  the  Anii-Ja,c6bin  than 
to  dilate  upon  the  blemishes  of  its 
political  satire — in  the  two  pieces 
entitled  '  The  Progress  of 
Man/  and  '  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,'  we  see  Canning  and 
Frere  at  their  best  again.  Their 
smooth  versification,  perfectlj  clas> 
sical,  yet  happily  humorous,  is  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  these  two 
mock-heroic  poems.     They  are  too 


'  Addington. 
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long,  and  of  too  even  merit  for  us  to 
select  much  from ;  we  will,  however, 
take  one  short  specimen  of  each. 

In  1796  Mr.  Rr.  Payne  Knight 
had  published  *The  Progress  of 
Civil  Society ;  a  Didactic  Poem  in 
six  books.*  This  production,  which 
contained  some  passages  arguing  a 
decided  preference  for  man  in  a 
savage  state,  uncorrupted  by  the 
artificialities  of  civilisation,  and  also 
some  singular  descriptions  and  allu- 
sions concerning  the  passion  of 
Love,  offered  a  fair  mark  for  the 
ridicule  of  Canning.  Here  is  a 
morceau  from  his  parody  (Mr. 
Knight,  be  it  observed,  had  written 
two  lines  to  the  effect  that  Love — 

In  softer  notes  bids  Libyan  lions  roar, 
And  warms  the  vhale  on  ZembU's  frozen 
shore) : — 

Let  us  a  pUiner,  steadier  path  pursue — 
Mark  the  grim  savage  scoop  his  light  canoe, 
Mark  the  dark  rook,  on  pendant  branches 

hung, 
With   anxious  fondness  feed  her  cawing 

young ; 
Mark  the  fell  leopard  through  the  desert 

prowl, 
Fish  prey  on  fish,  and  fowl  regale  on  fowl ; 
How  Libyan  tigers'  chawdrons  love  assails,' 
And  warms,  'midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting 

whales. 
Cools  the  crimp't  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch 

imparts, 
Shrinks    shrivelled     shrimps,    but    opens 

oysters'  hearts ; 
Then  say,  how  all  these  things  together 

tend 
To  one  great  truth,  prime  object,  and  good 

end? 

First— to  each  living  thing,  whatever  its 

kind, 
Some   lot,   some    part,     some    station    is 

assigned. 


The  feathered  race  with  pinions  skim  the 

air. 
Not  80  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear ; 

I'his  roams  the  tcoodf  carniVrous,  for  his 

prey, 
7%at  with  soft  roe,  pursues  his  watery  way, 
ThiSt  slain  by  hunters,  yields  his  shaggy 

hide, 
Thatf  caught  by  fishers,  is  on  Sundays  cried.' 

As  the  '  Progress  of  Man '  was 
first  conceived  and  commenced  by 
Canning,  so  the  '  Loves  of  the 
Triangles'  was  the  original  idea  of 
Frere,  and  then,  like  the  other,  was 
jointly  carried  oat.  Like  the  *  Pro- 
gress of  Man,'  it  parodied  the  pro- 
duction of  a  learned  man,  but  in- 
different poet,  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
win,  who  had  brought  oat  '  The 
Loves  of  the  Plants.'  No  one  was 
better  quaHfied  to  write  of  plants 
than  Dr.  Darwin,  but  scientifically, 
not  poetically. 

Jeffrey  pronounced  *  The  Loves 
of  the  Triangles'  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  parody.  The  contest 
between  Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and 
Ellipsis  for  the  love  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian Cone  is  certainly  very  amusing. 
We  will  rather  select,  however,  the 
following  incidental  description  of 
the  Thames  and  old  London  Bridge, 
which  has  a  pleasant  old-world 
flavour,  recalling  to  our  minds  some 
of  the  best  passages  in  Gay's 
*  Trivia.' 

So  thy  dark  arches,  London  Bridge,  bestride 
Indignant  Thames,  and  part  his  angry  tide. 
There    oft — returning   from    those  green 

retreats 
Where   fair^Vauihallia  decks  her  sylvan 

seats ; 


'  [Note  -4. -J".]     *  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chawdron.* — Macbeth, 

*  We  trace  in  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  a  hint  that  some  part  of  Canning*8  anti- 
Jacobin  poetry  was  written  a  year  or  more  before  the  starting  of  the  periodical ; 
and,  in  MS.,  had  already  amused  select  circles.  *  I  send  you,'  Walpole  writes  on  March 
22,  1 796,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  *  a  parody  on  two  lines  of  Mr.  Knight  s,  which  will 
show  ^ou  that  his  poem  is  seen  in  its  true  light  by  a  young  man  of  allowed  parts,  Mr. 
Canning,  whom  I  never  saw. 

*  Some  fainter  irritations  seem  to  feel. 
Which  o'er  its  languid  fibres  gently  steal.' — KniglU, 
*  Cools  the  crimp*d  cod,  to  pond-perch  pangs  imparts, 
Thrills  the  sheU'd  shrimps,  ana  opens  oyster^s  hearts.' — Canning, 
The  A^-J,  lines,  it  will  be  observed,  vaiy  from  these. 
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TVhere  each  spruce  nymph,  from  city  comp- 
ters free, 

Sips  the  froth'd  syllabub,  or  fragrant  tea ; 

While  with  sliced  ham,  scraped  beef,  and 
burnt  champagne, 

Her  'prAQtice  lover  soothes  his  amorous 
pain; 

There  oft,  in  well-trimm*d  wheny,  glide 
along 

Smart  beaux  and  giggling  belles,  a  glitter- 
ing throng ; 

Smells  the  tarr'd  rope — ^with  undulation 
fine, 

Flaps  the  loose  sail— the  silken  awnings 
shine ; 

*  Shoot  we  the  bridge ! '  the  venturous  boat- 
men cry — 

'  Shoot  we  the  bridge ! '  th'  exulting  fare 
reply.* 

— ^Down  the  steep  fall  the  headlong  waters 

go. 
Curls  the  white  foam,  the  breakers  roar 

below : 
The  veering  helm  the  dext'rous  steersman 

stops, 
Shifts  the  thin  oar,  the  fluttering  canvas 

drops; 
Then  with  closed  eyes,  clenched  hands,  and 

quick-drawn  breath 
Darts  at  the  central  arch,  nor  heeds  the 

gulf  beneath. 
— Full  'gainst  the  pier  th*  unsteady  timbers 

knock, 
The  loose  planks  starting  own  the  impetu- 
ous shock ; 
The  shifted  oar,  dropt  sail,  and  steadied 

helm, 
With    angry    surge    the    closing    waters 

whelm — 
Laughs  the  glad  Thames,  and  clasps  each 

fair  one's  charms 
That  screams  and  scrambles  in  his  oozy 

arms. 
— Drenched  each  smart  garb,  and  clogged 

each  struggling  limb ; 
Far  o'er  the  stream  the  cocknies  sink  or 

swim; 
While  eac^  badged  boatman,  clinging  to 

his  oar, 
Bounds  o*er  the  buoyant  wave,  and  climbs 

the  applauding  shore. 

The  few  prose  articles  conh*!- 
bated  by  Canning  and  Frere  to  the 
columns  of  the  Anti^acohin  offer 
but  little  for  remark.  They  are 
not  reprinted  with  the  poetry  in 
Mr.  Edmonds'  edition  of  1854. 
We  most  not^  however,  pass  by  one 
pre-eminent    specimen    of    banter 


which  is  buried  among  them — a 
supposed  'Meeting  of  the  Friends 
of  Freedom,'  in  which  the  oratory 
of  Erskine  was  caricatured.  It  is 
stated  in  the  recent  Memoir  of 
Frere  that  it  proceeded  from  his 
pen  alone. 

Mr.  Erskine  now  arose,  in  consequence 
of  some  allusions  which  had  been  made  to 
the  trial  by  jury.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  highly  tlatteredby  the  encomiums  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  him ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  conscious  that  he  could  not, 
without  some  degree  of  reserve,  consent  to 
arrogate  to  himself  those  qualities  which 
the  partiality  of  his  friends  had  attribut4>d 
to  him.  He  had  on  former  occasions  de> 
dared  himself  to  be  clothed  with  the  infir- 
mities of  man's  nature ;  and  he  now  begged 
leave,  in  all  humility,  to  reitezute  that  con- 
fession. He  should  never  cease  to  consider 
himself  as  a  feeble,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  his  faculties,  a  finite,  being ;  he 
had  ever  borne  in  mind,  and  he  hoped  he 
should  ever  continue  to  bear  in  mind,  those 
words  of  the  inspired  penman,  '  Thou  hast 
made  him  less  than  the  angels,  to  crown 
him  with  glory  and  honour.'  These  lines 
were  indeed  applicable  to  the  state  of  man 
in  general,  but  of  no  man  more  than  himself; 
they  appeared  to  him  pointed  and  personil, 
and  little  less  than  prophetic ;  they  were 
always  present  to  his  mind ;  he  ootild  wish 
to  wear  them  in  his  breast,  as  a  sort  of 
amulet  against  the  enchantment  of  public 
applause,  and  the  witcheries  of  vanity  and 
self-delunon :  yet  if  he  were  indeed  pos- 
sessed of  those  superhuman  powers— all 
pretensions  to  which  he  again  begged  leave 
most  earnestly  to  disclaim — if  ha  were 
endowed  with  the  eloquence  of  an  angel, 
and  with  all  those  other  faculties  which  we 
attribute  to  angelic  natures,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the 
eloquence  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  opened  the  meeting  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom,  identified, 
as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  with  the  persoos 
and  government  of  the  Directory.  In  his 
present  terrestrial  state  he  could  only  ad- 
dress it  as  a  prayer  to  God,  and  as  counsel 
to  man,  that  the  words  which  they  hid 
heard  from  that  hon.  gentleman  might  work 
inwardly  in  their  hearts,  and  in  doe  time 
produce  the  fruit  of  Liberty  and  Revolntioa. 

The  conduct  of  the  Directory,  with  regard 
to  the  exiled  deputies,  had  been  objected  to 
by  some  persons  on  the  score  of  a  pretended 
rigour.    For  his  part,  he  should  only  say 


•  [Note  A,'J,]    *  Fare,*  a  person,  or  any   number  of  persons,  conveyed  in  a  hired 
Tehide  by  land  or  water. 
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that  haying  been,  as  he  had  been,  both  a 
Boldier  and  a  sailor,  if  it  had  been  his 
fortune  to  have  stood  in  either  of  those  two 
relations  to  the  Directory — as  a  Man,  and 
as  a  major-general,  he  should  not  have 
scrupled  to  direct  his  artillery  against  the 
national  representation ;  as  a  naval  officer 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  undertaken  for 
the  removal  of  the  exiled  deputies;  ad- 
mitting the  exigency,  under  all  its  relations 
as  it  appeared  to  him  to  exist,  and  the  then 
circumstances  of  the  times,  with  all  their 
bearings  and  dependencies,  branching  out 
into  an  infinity  of  collateral  considerations, 
and  involving  in  each  a  variety  of  objects, 
political,  physical,  and  moral;  and  these 
again  under  their  distinct  and  separate 
heads,  ramifying  into  endless  sub-divisions, 
which  it  was  foreign  to  his  purpose  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  recapitulating 
in  a  strain  of  agonising  and  impressive 
eloquence,  the  several  more  prominent  heads 
of  his  speech.  He  had  been  a  soldier  and 
a  sailor,  and  had  a  son  at  Winchester  School 
— he  had  been  called  by  special  retainers, 
during  the  summer,  into  many  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  travelling 
chiefly  in  post-chaises.  He  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  declare  that  his  poor  faculties 
were  at  the  service  of  his* country — of  the 
free  and  enlightened  part  of  it,  at  least. 
He  Rtood  here  as  a  man.  He  stood  in  the 
eye,  indeed  in  the  hand,  of  Grod — to  whom 
(in  the  presence  of  the  company  and  waiters) 
he  solemnly  appealed.  He  was  of  noble, 
perhaps  royal,  blood — he  had  a  house. at 
Hampstead — was  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  thoroueh  and  radical  reform— his 
pamphlets  had  gone  through  thirty  editions, 
skipping  alternately  the  odd  and  even 
numbers — he  loved  the  constitution,  to 
which  he  would  cling  and  grapple — and  he 
was  clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  man's 
nature ! 

On  another  occasion  there  ap- 
peared, nnder  the  heading  of 
*  Foreign  Intelligence  Extraordi- 
nary,' a  soi-disant  despatch  of 
Bnonaparte,  announcing  progress 
and  victories  of  a  most  nnheard-of 
character.  It  was  professed  '  with 
that  priority  of  intelligence  which 
has  ever  distinguished  oar  paper ' 
to  have  been  received  from  a  *  cor- 
respondent, a  currant  merchant  at 
Zante — ^by  a  neutral  ship  which 
arrived  in  the  river  last  night. 

In  this,  though  the  irony  is  not 
so  minute  and  delicate  as  in  *  Ers- 
kine's  Speech,'  the  *  big  bow-wow ' 


style  frequently  displayed  in  Napo- 
leon's early  bulletins  is  very  success- 
fully hit  off— so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  as  the  editor  of  the  collection 
of  1799  asserts,  another  journal 
using  the  freedom  of  the  press 
actually  copied  the  news  as  authentic 
information  for  the  eager  public ! 

Bead  Qitartera,  SaldmUt  18  Frairial, 

Citizen  Directors, — The  brave  soldiers 
who  conferred  liberty  on  Rome  have  con- 
tinued to  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
Greece  has  joyfully  received  her  deliverers. 
The  tree  of  liberty  is  planted  on  the  Piraeus. 
Thirty  thousand  Janissaries,  the  slaves  of 
despotism,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  Two  demi-brigades 
opened  us  a  passage.  After  ten  days* 
fighting  we  have  driven  the  Turks  from  the 
Morea.  The  Peloponnesus  is  now  free. 
Every  step  in  my  power  has  been  taken  to 
revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  Sparta.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  celebrated  city,  seeing 
the  black  broth  of  my  troops,  and  the 
scarcity  of  specie  to  which  we  have  been 
long  accustomed,  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon 
acquire  the  frugal  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 
As  a  proper  measure  of  precaution,  1  have 
removed  all  PUfs  gold  from  the  country. 

On  landing  at  this  island  I  participated 
in  a  scene  highly  interesting  to  humanity. 
A  poor  fisherman,  of  the  family  of  Themis- 
tocles,  attended  by  his  wife,  a  descendant 
of  the  virtuous  Phryne,  fell  at  my  feet.  I 
received  him  with  the  fraternal  embrace, 
and  promised  him  the  protection  of  the 
Republic.  He  invited  me  to  supper  at  his 
hut ;  and  in  gratitude  to  his  deliverer,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  memorable  oyster  shfU, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor.  As  this  curious  piece  of  antiquity 
may  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  Directory, 
I  have  inclosed  it  in  my  despatches,  together 
with  a  marble  tablet,  containing  the  proper 
form  for  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
Ostracism  on  Royalist  Athenians,  .  .  . 

Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  of  Egypt,  has  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Jerusalem.  He  is  charged  to 
restore  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  rights. 
Citizens  Jacob  Jacobs,  Simon  Levi,  and 
Benjamin  Solomons,  of  Amsterdam,  hav» 
been  provisionally  appointed  Directors.  I 
beg  you  will  ratify  a  grant  which  I  have 
made  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra 
to  a  society  of  IHuminati  from  Bavaria. 
They  may  be  of  service  in  extending  our 
future  conquests. 

I  have  received  very  satisfactory  accounts 
from  Desaix,  who  had  been  sent,  by  Berthier, 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  That  fine 
country  has  been  too  long  neglected  by 
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Eozopeans.  In  manners  and  civilisation  it 
mach  resembles  France,  and  vill  soon 
emulate  our  virtues.  Already  does  the 
torrid  zone  glow  with  the  ardour  of  freedom. 
Already  has  the  altar  of  liberty  been  reared 
in  the  Caffrarian  and  Equinoctial  Bepublics. 
Their  regenerated  inhabitants  have  sworn 
eternal  amity  to  us  at  a  civic  feast,  to  which 
a  detachment  of  our  army  was  invited. 
This  memorable  day  would  have  terminated 
with  the  utmost  harmony,  if  the  Caffrarian 
Council  of  Ancients  had  not  devoured  the 
greater  part  of  General  Desaix's  Etat- 
Major  for  their  supper.  I  hope  our  Ambas- 
sador will  bo  instructed  to  require  that  civic 
feasts  of  this  nature  be  omitted  for  the 
future.  The  Directory  of  the  Equinoctial 
Republic  regret  that  the  scarcity  of  British 
cloth  in  Africa,  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate,  prevent  them  from  adopting  our 
costume. 

We  hope  soon  to  liberate  the  Hottentots, 
and  to  drive  the  perfidious  English  from 
the  extremities  of  Africa  and  of  Europe. 
Asia,  too,  will  soon  be  free.  The  three- 
coloured  flag  floats  on  the  summit  of.  Cau- 
casus ;  the  Tigrine  Republic  is  established  ; 
the  Cis  and  Ti-ans-Euphratean  Conventions 
are  assembled ;  and  soon  shall  Arabia, 
under  the  mild  influence  of  French  prin- 
ciples, resume  her  ancient  appellation,  and 
be  again  denominated  •  the  Happy.*  .... 

A  broken  column  will  be  sent  from 
Carthage :  it  records  the  downfall  of  that 
commercial  city,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for 
an  inscription  (if  the  Directory  should  think 
proper  to  place  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames)  to  inform  posterity  that  it  marks 
the  spot  where  London  once  stood. 
Health  and  fraternity, 

BUONAPABTE. 

We  have  abbreviated  the  above 
somewhat  from  the  original  in  No. 
33  of  the  Anti-Jacohin  (June  25, 
1798).  The  piece  was  doubtless 
struck  oflf  by  Canning  alone,  as  no 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  Me- 
moir of  Frere. 

We  now  come  to  *  The  Rovers ; 
or,  the  Double  Arrangement;'  which 
by  its  combination  of  much  broad 
fun,  clever  parody,  and  ludicrous 
juxtaposition  of  impossible  chro- 
nology, approaches,  and  if  further 
elaborated  might  have  ranked  with, 
the  much  better  known  *  Critic ' 
of  Sheridan.  The  leading  charac 
teristics  of  the  literary  partnership 
of  its  authors — wit,  banter,  and 
style — had  full  play  in  this  piece. 


The  subject  of  attack  was  the  new- 
bom  German  drama  in  general, 
which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  Anti-Jacobins  by  its  supposed 
subversive  tendencies.  The  English 
press  and  stage  had  begun  to  be 
flooded  with  bad  translations  of 
some  of  the  least  meritorious  youth- 
ful works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kotze- 
bue,  and  lesser  German  writers, 
and  Frere,  Canning,  and  Ellis  again 
espied  a  fair  target  whereat  to  wing 
their  shafts. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  touchi- 
ness of  a  great  German  man  of 
lettei's — ^Niebuhr,  the  historian — ^in 
reference  to  this  onslaught  of  the 
English  humourists  on  the  exagge- 
rations which  undeniably  were  to 
be  foand  in  the  then  immature 
theatre  of  his  country. 

*  Canning,*  says  the  great  re- 
constructor  of  Homan  history  {Ge- 
schichte  des  ZeitaltersderBevoliUwn), 

joined  the  Society  of  the  an ti- Jacobins 
which  defended  everything  connected  with 
existing  institutions.  This  society  published 
a  journal,  in  which  the  most  honoured 
names  of  foreign  countries  were  attAcked 
in  the  most  scandalous  manner.  German 
literature  was  at  that  time  little  known  in 
En'gland,  and  it  was  associated  there  with 
the  idea  of  Jacobinism  and  revolutiois^ 
Canning  then  published  in  the  Anti-Jaeobin 
the  most  shameful  pasquinade  which  was 
ever  written  against  Germany,  under  the 
title  of  Matilda  Pottitujen,  Gottingen  i* 
described  in  it  as  the  sink  of  all  infamy ; 
professors  and  students  as  a  gang  of  mis- 
creants. Such  was  Canning.  He  whs  at  all 
events  useful— «>  sort  of  political  Cossack. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Niebuhr 
— who  by-the-bye  resided  in  London 
in  1798,  and  probably  read  'The 
Rovers '  in  the  AniuJacobin  ba  it 
came  out — has  not  even  correctly 
quoted  the  title  of  the  burlesque 
over  which  he  somewhat  wastes 
needless  indignation. 

But  few  words  will  be  necessary 
to  introduce  our  extracts  ;  the  *plot ' 
is,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  or  nec(^ 
sary  to  state  it,  thus  formed. 
Casimere,  a  Polish  ofl&cer,  and  bus- 
band  of  Cecilia  Muckenfeldt,  allows 
his  amorous  passions  to  betray  him 
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into  the  *  Double  Arrangement/ 
^which  gives  the  second  title  to  the 
play,  and  is  in  mood  (like  Captain 
Macheath)  to  wish  it  a  single  one. 
Let  his  words  from  a  scene  a  little 
way  on  in  tlie  piece  explain : 

Casimere.  What  a  contrast!  you  are 
flying  to  liberty  and  your  home ;  I,  driven 
ftom.  my  home  by  tyranny,  am  exposed  to 
domestic  slavery  in  a  foreii^n  country. 

Be^ngton  {an  exiled  Etiglish  noUeman), 
How,  domestic  slavery  ? 

Casimere.  Too  true — two  wives — {dcwly 
and  with  a  dejected  air — then,  after  a  paitse) 
— You  knew  my  Cecilia  ? 

Beefington.     Yes,  five  years  ago. 

Casimere.  Soon  after  that  period  I  went 
upon  a  visit  to  a  lady  in  Wetteravia — my 
Matilda  was  under  her  protection.  Alight- 
ing at  a  peasant's  cabin,  I  saw  her  on  a 
charitable  visit,  spreading  bread  and  butter 
for  the  children,  in  a  light  blue  riding 
habit."  The  simplicity  of  her  appearance — 
the  fineness  of  the  weather — all  conspired  to 
interest  me  ;  my  heart  moved  to  hers  as  if 
by  a  magnetic  sympathy;  we  wept,  em- 
braced, and  went  home  together;  she 
became  the  mother  of  my  Pantalowsky. 
But  five  years  of  enjoyment  have  not 
stifled  the  reproaches  of  my  conscience — 
her  Rogcro  is  languishing  in  captivity  if  I 
could  restore  her  to  him  I 

Kogero,  it  will  be  discerned,  is  the 
other  hero  of  the  play.  An  ardent 
yonng  student  at  the  University 
of  Gk)ttingen,  he  first  had  loved,  and 
not  without  return,  his  tutor's 
daughter — '  sweet,  sweet,  Matilda 
Pottingen.'  But  the  Herr  Doctor 
Pottingen,  on  the  love  affair  coming 
to. his  knowledge,  having  apprised 
Boderic,  Count  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
Bogero  has  been  by  that '  sanguinary 
tyrant'  confined  in  a  dungeon  of 
the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Quedlin- 
burgh ;  its  Prior  (*  very  corpulent 
and  cruel')  kindly  laying  himself 
out  to  oblige  the  Count  in  such 
manner.  The  priest,  however,  does 
not  venture  to  allow  the  infliction 
of  a  violent  death  on  Bogero,  and 
during  his  many  years  of  captivity 
^  his  daily  sustenance  is  adminis- 
tered to  him  through  a  grated 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  by 


the  landlady  of  the  "  Golden  Eagle" 
at  Weimar.'  The  Count,  by  his 
minister  nevertheless,  is  'continu- 
ally endeavouring  to  corrupt  the 
Waiter  to  mingle  poison  with  the 
food,  in  order  that  he  may  get  rid 
of  Bogero  for  ever.' 

This  Waiter,  be  it  observed,  is  in 
reality,  *  no  Waiter,  but  a  Knight 
Templar,'  and  is  endowed  with  a 
flow  of  '  sentiment '  which  Joseph 
Surface  might  envy. 

The  opening  scene  is  at  the  just- 
mentioned  posting  inn  at  Weimar. 

Enter  Matilda. 

Natilda.  Is  it  impossible  that  I  can 
have  dinner  sooner  ? 

Landlady.  Madam,  the  Brunswick  post- 
wagon  is  not  yet  come  in,  and  tlie  ordinary 
is  never  before  two  o'clock. 

Matilda  (with  a  look  expressive  of  dis- 
appointment,  hut  immediately  reoomposing 
herself).  Well,  then,  I  must  have  patience 
{exit  Landlady).  Oh,  Casimere  !  How  often 
have  the  thoughts  of  thee  served  to  amuse 
these  moments  of  expectation  !     .     .     . 

Tost-hom  blows.     Re-enter  Landlady. 

Landlady.  Madam,  the  post-wagon  is 
just  come  in,  with  only  a  single  gentle- 
woman, 

Matilda.  Then  show  her  up,  and  let  us 
have  dinner  instantly. 

Exit  Landlady.    Enter  Cecilia. 

Matilda.  Madam,  you  seem  to  have 
had  an  unpleasant  journey,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  dust  on  your  riding-habit. 

Cecilia.  The  way  was  dusty,  madam, 
but  the  weather  was  delightful.  It  recalled 
to  me  those  blissful  moments  when  the  rays 
of  desire  first  vibrated  thro'  my  soul ! 

Matilda  (aside).  Thank  Heaven  !  I  have 
at  last  found  a  heart  which  is  in  unison 
with  my  own.  ( To  Cecilia. )  Yes,  I  under- 
stand you ;  the  first  pulsation  of  sentiment, 
the  silver  tones  upon  theyetunsoundedharp. 

Cesilia.  The  dawn  of  life,  when  this 
blossom  (putting  her  hand  upon  her  heart) 
first  expanded  its  petals  to  the  penetrating 
rays  of  love  ! 

Matilda.  Yes,  the  time,  the  golden 
time,  when  the  first  beams  of  the  morning 
meet  and  embrace  one  another  I  The 
blooming  hue  upon  the  yet  unplucked  plum  I 

Cecilia.  Your  countenance  grows  ani- 
mated, my  dear  madam. 

Matilda.  And  yours,  too,  is  glowing 
with  illumination. 


1*  Of  course  an  allucion  to  Charlotte,  in  Goethe  8  Wertcr, 
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Cecilia.  I  had  long  been  looking  ont 
for  a  congenial  spirit!  My  heart  was 
witliered,  but  the  beams  of  yours  have  re- 
kindled it. 

Matilda,  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me — 
let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship. 

Cecilia.    Jjet  us  agree  to  lire  together ! 
Matilda.    Willingly  {with  rapidity  and 
earnestness), 

Cecilia.  Lot  us  embrace.  (They  em^ 
brace.) 

Matilda.    Yes!  I,  too,  have  loved  !  You, 
too,  like  me,  have  been  forsaken — (dovht- 
ingly,  and  as  if  with  a  desire  to  be  informed.) 
Cecilia.    Too  true ! 
Both.    Ah,  these  men !     These  men  ! 
[Landlady  enters  and  places  a  ley  of 
mutton  on  the  table^  with  sour  crout 
andpruin  sauce,  then  a  small  dish  of 
black  puddings,    Cecilia  and  Matilda 
appear  to  take  no  notice  of  her, 
Matuda,    Oh,  Casimere ! 
Cecilia  {aside).     Casimere  !    That  name  ! 
Oh,  my  heart,  how  it  is  distracted  with 
anxiety ! 

Matilda,  Heavens!  madam,  you  turn 
pale. 

Cecilia.  Nothing— a  slight  megrim ;  with 
your  leave,  I  will  retire. 

Matilda.     I  will  attend  you .... 
[Scene  changes  to  a  subterranean  vault  in 
the  Abbey  of  Quedlinburgh ;  with  coffins^ 
*scutcheon8y  deaiKs  heads  and  cross- 
bones.      Toads    and   other    loathsome 
reptiles  are  seen  traversing  the  obscurer 
parts  of  the  stage.    Rogero  appears,  %n 
chains,  in  a  suit  of  rusty  armour,  with 
his  beard  grown,  and  a  cap  of  grotesque 
form  upon  his  head. 
After  a  long  soliloqny,  touching 
npon  his  severance  fi'om  the  world 
and  his  fellowmen,  upon  his  ago- 
nising memories  of  Matilda,  and  the 
general  cruelties  of  his  captivity — 
*here  in  the  depths  of  an  eternal  dun- 
geon— ^in  the  nursing  cradle  of  hell 
— ^the  suburb  of  perdition — in  a  nest 
of  demons,  where  despair  in  vain 
sits  brooding  over  the  putrid  eggs 
of   hope ;    where  agony  woos  the 
embrace  of  death  ;  where  patience, 
beside  the  bottomless  pool  of  des- 
pondency, sits  angling  for  impossi- 
bilities ; '    the  hapless   Rogero  en- 
deavours to  solace  himself  with  a 


song,  which,  though  well  known, 
will  bear  repetition. 

[Takes  his  guitar,  tunes  it,  and  begins  the 
following  air,  with  a  full  accompani- 
ment of  violins  from  the  orchestra, 

BONO  BT  BOGERO. 

Whene'er  with  hag^rd  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  Pm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Grottingen — 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
[  Weeps,  and  pulls  out  a  blue  kerchuf,  vntk 
which  he  wipes  his  eyes  ;  gazing  tendetiv 
at  it,  he  proceeds. 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heav'nly  bine, 
Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in ! 

Alas !  Matilda  then  was  true. 
At  least,  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

(  Twice)    niversity  of  Gottingen. 

[At  the  repetition  of  this  line,  Rogero 
clanks  his  chains  in  cadence. 

Barbs !  barbs  I  alas !  how  swift  you  flew 
Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  ; 

Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view. 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Tliis  faded  form !  this  pallid  hue. 
This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in. 

My  years  are  many — they  were  few 

When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 
Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  ! 

Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, Law  Professor  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu. 

Tliat  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in. 
Here  dooni'd  to  starve  on  water  gm* 

el,"  never  shall  I  see  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

[During  the  last  stanza,  Rogero  dosha  hi 
head  repeatedly  against  the  walls  of  hi 
prison  ;  and,  finally,  so  hard  as  to  pro- 
duce a  visible  contusion.  He  then  thnvi 
himself  on  the  floor,  in  an  agony.  Th 
curtain  drops — the  music  sfUl  continu- 
ing to  play  tillitis  wholly  fallen. 

In  the  original  weekly  number 
of  the  AntuJacohin,  which  now  lies 
before  us,  the  last  stanza(an  excellent 
finale)  does  not  appear.     Tradition 


"  [Note  A.- J,]  A  manifest  error,  since  it  appears  from  the  Waiter*s  conversation  that 
Bogero  was  not  doomed  to  starve  on  water-gruel,  but  on  peas-soup,  which  is  a  much 
better  thing.  Possibly  the  length  of  Kogero's  imprisonment  had  impaired  his  memory; 
or  he  might  wish  to  make  things  appear  worse  than  they  really  were ;  which  is  v«T 
natural,  I  think,  in  such  a  case  as  this  poor  unfortunate  gentleman's.— IVtu/a-'^  DttU. 
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reports  it  to  have  been  added  bj 
Pitt,  momentarily  inspired  by  the 
amusement  be  derived  from  reading 
aver  the  song. 

*  The  Bovers,'  in  its  further 
progress,  is  enlivened  by  *  a  trou- 
badour' with  a  song  and  duet  as 
jovial  as  Bogero's  song  is  melan- 
choly, and  by  the  whimsioal  intro- 
duction of  '  Tuddingfield  and  Beef^ 
ington,  two  English  noblemen  exiled 
hy  the  tyranny  of  King  John^  previous 
to  the  signature  of  Magna  Oharta* 

*  An  objection  has  been  made,'  the 
Prefatory  Bemarks  in  the  AntU 
Jacobin  state,  '  to  the  names  of 
Puddingfleld  and  Beefington^  as  little 
likely  to  have  been  assigned  to  Eng- 
lish characters  by  any  author  of 
taste  and  discernment.  Our  author 
proceeded,  in  all  probability,  on  the 
authority  of  Ooldoni,  who  though 
Bot  a  German,  is  an  Italian  writer 
of  considerable  reputation ;  and 
who,  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  distinguished  for  their  love 
of  liberty  and  beef,  has  judiciously 
compounded  the  two  words  Ewnny^ 
mede  and  beef  and  thereby  produced 
an  English  nobleman,  whom  he 
styles  Lord  Eunnybeef* 

We  find  these  worthies  at  the  inn 
at  Weimar,  sitting  at  a  small  deal 
table,  and  playing  all-fours. 

Beefington  opens  an  English  news- 
paper. 

Be^ngton. — Glorious  news,  mj  dear 
PadiUngfield  ;  the  Barons  are  victorious. 
King  John  has  been  defeated;  Magna 
Gharta,  that  venerable  immemorial  inherit- 
ance of  Britons,  was  siffned  last  Friday 
three  weeks,  the  third  of  Jnly,  Old  Style ! 

Puddinafield,  I  can  scarce  beb'eve  my 
ears,  bnt  let  me  satisfy  my  eyes ;  show  me 
the  paragraph. 

Betifington»  Here  it  is,  just  above  the 
advertisements. 

Puddingfleld  {reads).  *  The  great  demand 
fur  Packwood*8  Kazor  Strops  * — 

Beefington.  Pshaw !  what,  eyer  blunder- 
ing; you  drive  me  from  my  patience;  see 
here,  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

Puddingfield  {reads) : 

*  A  hireling  print,  devoted  to  the  Court, 
Has  dared  to  question  our  veracity 
Respecting  the  events  of  yesterday ; 

But  by  toHiay's  accounts,  our  information 
TOL.  Z. — NO.  LX.      NEW  SEBIES. 


Appears  to  have  been  perfectly  correct 
The  charter  of  our  liberties  leoeived 
The  Eoyal  signature  at  five  o'clock, 
When  messengers  were  instantly  dispatched 
To  Cardinal  Fandulfo ;  and  their  Majesties, 
After  partaking  of  a  cold  collation, 
Ketumed  to  Windsor.'— I  am  satisfied. 

Be^ngion.  Yet,  here  again,  there  are 
some  farther  particulars  {iunu  to  another 
part  of  the  paver) — *  Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Egham.  My  dear  friend, — ^We  are  all 
here  in  high  spirits ;  the  interesting  event 
which  took  place  this  morning  at  Runny- 
mede,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town' — 

Puddingfleld,  Hah  iRunnymede;  enough, 
no  more;  my  doubts  are  vanished;  then  are 
we  tree  indeed  I 

Be^ngUm.  I  have,  besides,  a  letter  in 
my  pocket  from  our  friend  the  immortal 
Bacon,  who  has  been  appointed  Chancellor. 
Our  out-lawiy  is  reversed.  What  says  my 
friend;  shall  we  return  by  the  next  packet? 

Puddingfidd.    InstanUj!  instanUy! 

Both.    Liberty!  Adelaide!  Revenge! 

The  closing  scene  of  the  drama 
takes  place  before  the  Abbey 
of  Quedlinburgh,  after  we  have 
seen  *  Companies  of  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Orenadiers  march  across 
the  stage  confusedly,  as  if  returning 
from  the  Seven  Tears^  War^  Most 
of  the  personages  of  the  drama 
are  assembled,  and  Gasimere  is 
addressing  them  —  tired  of  his 
'  double  arrangement,'  and  bent 
now  on  rescuing  the  unfortunate 
Bogero,  that  he  may  restore  him  to 
his  Matilda.  Beefington  and  Pud- 
dingfield  (whom  he  had  known) 
have  agreed  to  help  in  the  heroic 
enterprise.  *  Ten  brave  men'  only 
are  wanted,  and  an  Austrian  and  a 
Prussian  Grenadier  are  present. 
Says  Gasimere : 

I  have  made  them  abjure  their  national 
^mity,  and  they  have  sworn  to  fight  hence- 
forth in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Aese,  with 
young  Pottingen,  the  waiter,  and  ourselves, 
make  seven.  The  Troubadour,  with  his 
two  attendant  minstrels,  will  complete  the 
ten. 

Beefington,  Now  then  for  the  execution 
{with  enthunaem). 

Puddingfleld.  Tes,  my  bovs,  for  the 
execution  I  (gapping  them  on  the  back). 

Waiter,    But  nist!  we  are  observeo. 

Thmbadour.  Let  us  by  a  song  conceal 
our  purposes. 

3' 
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After  the  song,  ending  with  an 
enthusiastic  general  choras : 

Let  us  fly,  let  xlb  fly, 
Let  us  help,  ere  he  die ! 
[Exeunt  amnes,  waving  their  hats. 

And  the  Abbey  is  then  taken  by 
storm. 

'  The  Bovers,'  though  nominally 
consisting  of  five  acts,  has  only  two 
filled  up  ;  the  others  are  briefly  in- 
dicated by  the  description  of  the 
plot.  Frere  and  Canning  doubt- 
less suspected  that  they  might 
make  the  brilliant  jeu  d* esprit  too 
long — ^yet  they  might  certainly  have 
constructed  several  other  scenes, 
in  which  the  hapless  Bogero,  for 
instance  (who  does  not  appear  after 
his  one  utterance  of  his  woes),  and 
the  Waiter,  so  long  his  preserver, 
might  have  figured,  which  would 
have  been  very  efieotive. 

The  several  parts  contributed  by 
Canning  and  Frere  respectively  can 
be  described  with  great  exactness, 
thanks  to  the  '  Memoir  of  Frere,  by 
his  Nephews.' 

Of  what  we  have  extracted  of  the 
play,  the  greater  portion  is  by  Frere. 
The  opening  scene,  and  in  fact  aU 
the  utterances  of  Cecilia  and  Ma- 
tilda, Casimere  and  the  Waiter,  also 
Bogero's  soliloquy,  are  by  him.  To 
Canning  we  are  to  ascribe  the  in- 
troduction of  Puddingfield,  Beefing- 
ton,  and  Young  Pottmgen,  down  to 
the  '  arrival  of  the  news  of  Magna 
Charta;'  but  all  the  ludicrous 
rejoicing  over  that  'interesting 
event  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Egham '  was  added  by  Frere. 

Bogero's  song  was  written  by 
Canning,  without  Frere,  but  assisted 
by  Ellis ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
final  stanza  is  believed  to  have  been 
supplied  by  the  great  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self. The  closing  scene  of  the  general 
conspiracy  of  *  The  Bovers '  (and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  every  per- 
sonage in  the  play,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Landlady  and  Bogero — 
who  of  course  would  be  if  he  could 


— ^is  a  Bover)  and  the  description 
of  the  attack  and  capture  of  the 
Abbey  is  by  Frere. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in 
i8xi,  l^irteen  years  after  the  ap- 
pearanceof  the  AnU-Jacabin^  this 
famous  burlesque  was  actually  pat 
upon  the  stage,  adapted,  and  with 
extraneous  matter  added,  by  G^rge 
Colman. 

The  following  was  the  announce- 
ment : 

Haymarket  Theatre,  July  26. 
This  evening  will  be  produced,  aa  a  grand 
dressed  Reheaxsal  of  a  Thigieo-Gomico* 
Anglo  -  Qennanico  -  Hippo  -  Ono-Dramatko- 
Romance — ^a  new  Piece  (in  Two  Acts)  callsd 
the 

Quadrnpeds  of  Quedlinborg^ ; 

or, 

The  BoTora  of  Weimar. 


The  ground-work,  and  some  scenes  (with 
alterations)  of  this  drama  ajra  aztncted 
from  a  celebrated  and  witty  periodical 
publication  commenced  in  London  towards 
the  close  of  the  Uist  century  and  now  dis- 
continued. 

The  peculiar  title  given  to  the 
play  in  conjunction  with  the  old 
one  is  explained  by  the  hij^ 
mania  prevalent  at  the  theatres  in 
z8zi,  real  animals  being  brought  on 
the  stage  at  Covent  Garden ;  the 
grand  assault  on  the  Abbey  of 
course  gave  a  fine  opportunity  in 
the  Haymarket  perfonnance  for 
burlesque  of  that  innovation,  and 
for  rivalry  of  a  piece,  *  The  Quad- 
rupeds,* at  the  Lyceum;  cavalry 
were,  therefore,  introduced,  which 
were  '  half  man  and  half  basket* 
work — ^their  appearance  and  spirit 
were  admirable.* 

The  *  Quadrupeds  of  Quedlin- 
burgh '  had  a  run,  as  an  afterpiece, 
of  thirty  nights.  All  the  characters 
of  the  Anti-Jaeohin  were  preserved 
in  it.  BoRcro  was  played  by  Liflton, 
Casim^ere  by  Munden,the  Waiter  by 
Finn,  and  Beefington  and  Pudding- 
field  by  Shaw  and  Grove ;  whilst 
Mrs.  Glover  was  Matilda  and  Mrs. 
Gibbs  Cecilia. 

In  the  Dramaiie  Censer  of  Julj 
181 1,  we  find  the  following cn^^gwe: 
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The  first  act  went  off  exceedingly  well. 
The  meeting  of  Matilda  Pottingen  and 
Cecilia  Muckenfeldt  called  forth  load  bunts 
of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  ensuing  song  of  the  captive  K(^ero 
had  the  happiest  effect,  and  closed  the  scene 
with  unirersal  applause. 

The  latter  part  of  this  romance  was  less 
successful.  The  force  of  the  satire  was  not 
always  felt,  and  in  some  instances  its  pro- 
priety WHS  not  acknowledged.  The  romance 
concludes  with  a  grand  battle,  in  which  the 
last  scene  of '  Timoor  the  Tartar '  is  closely 
imitated  and  burlesqued,  in  the  first  style 
of  extravagance ;  a  battering-ram  is  intro- 
duced as  in  'Timour,'  and  with  similar 
effect  The  '  Quadrupeds  of  Quedlinburgh ' 
is  attributed  to  Messrs.  Canning  and 
Colman.  It  appeared  first  in  the  Anti^ 
Jacobin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  view,  by  the 
medium  of  a  contemporary  Tourist, 
Canning  witnessing  his  own  piece 
of  drollery. 

The  pale  face  with  nare»  actUiasima  of 
the  ex-minister  was  pointed  out  to  us  in 
the  next  box,  in  company  with  Lord  M. ;  he 
laughed  very  heartily. — SimoticFsTourf  1 8 1 1 . 


We  must  now  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Canning  and  Frere's  joint 
work, — so  thoroughly  interwoven, 
as  we  have  seen,  that,  though  the 
former  afterwards  &r  surpassed  his 
friend  in  the  career  of  politics,  their 
names  must  ever  be  inseparable  in 
the  storv  of  English  literature. 

The  £>unders  of  the  AnH-Jacohin 
soon  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
^  satirical  spirit  to  which  so  much 
of  the  success  of  the  serial  was  due 
might,  in  the  long  run,  prove  a  less 
manageable  and  discriminating  ally 
ihan  the  party  mi^ht  desire;'  so 
the  vehicle  of  Connmg  and  Frere's 
wit  and  humour  finished  its  course, 
after  a  succession  of  only  thirty-six 
weekly  numbers,  from  November 
20,  1797,  to  July  16,  1798,  having 
done  much  covert  service  to  Pitt's 
Government,  and  having  afforded 
infinite  merriment  to  our  fore- 
fathers. 

J.  C. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.* 


IT  is  a  happy  provision  which 
secures  to  Ministers  a  yearly 
recess  during  which  they  may, 
while  in  some  degree  reposing  from 
the  fatigue  of  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment, devote  their  attention  to  the 
quiet  consideration  of  public  ques- 
tions, which,  either  £rom  their  im- 
maturity or  the  pressure  of  business, 
have  been  postponed  to  the  next 
session.  Perhaps  during  this  sea- 
son of  leisure  it  may  not  be  inop- 
portune to  offer  some  observations 
on  a  subject  which  is  awaiting 
discussion,  and  which,  although 
from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  of 
minor  importance,  is  of  essential 
importance  to  the  public  welfare. 
We  refer  to  elementary  education 
in  Ii*eland. 

We  purpose  in  the  following  paper, 
briefly  as  we  can,  to  dwell  upon  the 
phases  which  it  presents  to  us: 
Firstly,  as  a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest ;  secondly,  with  respect  to  the 
government  and  maintenance  of  the 
schools ;  and  finally  to  consider  more 
particularly  how  the  condition  and 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  may  be 
ameliorated,  so  as  to  bring  the 
popular  education  of  Ireland  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  existing  standard 
in  England. 

The  institution  and  maintenance 
of  a  judicious  and  efficient  system 
of  popular  education  is  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  a  State.  It  is  to  the 
body  politic  what  suitable  regimen 
is  to  the  natural  system.  With 
States  as  with  individuals,  know- 
ledge is  power ;  and  the  history  of 
the  world  has  over  and  over  de- 
monstrated that  intelligence  will 
conquer  and  rule,  while  the  uni- 
versal fate  of  ignorance  is  to  hew 
the  wood  and  draw  the  water  for 
its  masters. 


Since  the  destinies  of  a  community 
depend  so  much  upon  popular  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  the  State  has  a  right  to  the  su- 
preme control  of  public  instructioD. 
In  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to 
its  very  existence  it  can  admit  of 
no  divided  authority.  If  public 
peace  and  national  wel&re  be 
the  objects  of  civil  society,  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  is  to  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity. If  the  State  maintains  a 
system  of  public  education,  of  course 
it  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  its  schools ;  but  we  go  Barther 
than  this,  and  affirm  that,  on  the 
principle  that  no  individual  interests 
or  opinions  should  run  contraiy  to 
the  public  welfare,  the  State  has  a 
ri^ht  to  supervise  or  inspect  every 
e£icational  establishment  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  established  or  main- 
tained; and  hence  we  must  regard 
the  system  of  Qovemment  inspec- 
tion, put  in  operation  recently  in 
Germany,  as  the  assertion  of  a  just 
authoriiy. 

If  this  principle  were  uni- 
versally assented  to,  there  would  be 
less  trouble  and  more  success  in  the 
working  of  public  schools  than  is 
at  present  the  case.  The  supreme 
auUiority  of  the  State  being  allowed 
and  respected,  we  would  extend  to 
sectional  and  even  individaal 
opinion  all  the  latitude  compatible 
with  the  general  weal ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  on  this  first  principle 
the  different  sections  who  quarrel 
about  it  can  never  be  brought  to 
agree.  He  who  warmly  espouses 
any  peculiar  opinion  becomes  not 
alone  jealous  of  its  protection,  bat 
zealous  about  its  propagation ;  and 
as  the  school  is  tiie  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  preservation  and  ex- 
tension,  he    will    very    naturally 
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Btmggle  to  the  end  for  the  control 
of  thiB  potent  instrament.  He 
honestly  belieyes  in  his  right,  and 
hence  his  ohstinacy  in  asserting  it. 
We  cannot  reconcile  the  claims  of 
all  parties;  nor  can  we  safely 
choose  hetween  them,  favonring 
this  and  disconraging  or  ignoring 
that. 

There  is  but  one  conrse  open. 
The  sovereign  right  of  the  State  can 
be  asserted  and  exercised  in  all 
cases  without  offering  violence  to 
any  shade  of  religions  opinion. 
When  it  is  useless  to  compromise 
and  impossible  to  conciliate,  it  is  the 
wisest  and  most  practicable  policy 
to  disregard  all  parties  as  such,  and, 
assuming  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  public  secular  instruction,  leave 
every  religious  sect  at  perfect  liberty 
to  inculcate  its  doctrines  when  and 
how  it  thinks  best.  This  will  be 
showing  no  favour,  and  doing  no  in- 
justice ;  for  no  creed  is  entitled  to 
more  than  elbow-room  in  the  com- 
munity. If  it  have  full  freedom,  its 
merits  will  receive  their  proper  re- 
cognition, and  in  the  absence  of  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  Qoverment 
there  cannot  be  any  just  cause  of 
complaint. 

But  wh;le  all  practical  men  re- 
cognise in  their  words  and  acts  the 
importance  of  educating  the  people, 
there  are  some  theorists  who  go  so 
&r  as  to  say  that  a  state  of  ignorance 
is  preferable  in  themultitude.  Theirs 
is  very  short-sighted  reasoning,  and 
indeed  their  number  is  so  small  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  allude 
to  them.  All  parties  being  agreed 
that  obedience  to  the  constituted 
authorities  is  the  first  essential  to 
order,  the  'obscurantists'  contend 
that  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to 
secure  that  necessary  virtue  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  quite  overlooking  the 
mental  and  moral  degradation  of 
that  period,  are  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  the  civil  and  religiousslavery 
it  exhibits.  It  was  ob^ence  from 
habit  simply ;  the  intellectusJ  facul- 


ties had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  precisely^  intellectual 
activity  which  the  class  of  theorists 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  fear. 
Conviction  can  follow  only  from  en- 
quiry, and  a  spirit  of  inquisitiveness 
is  the  immediate  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  But  this 
passion  for  enquiiy,  when  rightly 
directed,  contributes  powerfully  to 
the  healthfulness  of  the  moral  man. 
Let  the  people  be  properly  educated, 
and  the  popular  thinking  wisely 
directed,  and  there  is  little  fear  of 
their  mental  investigations  running 
in  a  wrong  channel.  The  faith  and 
loyalty  which  arise  from  conviction, 
and  are  confirmed  by  every  new 
effort  of  intelligence,  are  surely  pre- 
ferable to  the  ignorant  and  help- 
less docility  which  passively  sub- 
jected mind  and  body  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  priest  and  the  prince. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  very 
practical  consideration  that  the 
days  of  obedience  resting  on  ignor- 
ance are,  whether  we  like  the  fact 
or  not,  irretrievably  gone  by. 

But  education  does  not  mean 
rebellion.  If  the  early  education  of  a 
people  has  been  wisely  imparted  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
they  will  prefer  order  to  innovation 
— ^become  conservative  because  they 
want  to  prosper,  which  they  can 
only  do  by  the  preservation  of  the 
time-honoured  social  institutions 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
both  the  protecting  and  promoting 
powers  of  civilisation. 

In  the  matter  of  education  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  no 
general  system  can  be  constructed 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances 
of  different  communities.  A  sys- 
tem of  education  requires  much 
care  in  its  formation ;  it  must^  be- 
sides being  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions,  habits,  and  opinions  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
be  calculated  to  improve  their  cha- 
racter, socially  and  morally.  The 
former  qualification  ia  essential  to 
its  practicability,  the  latter  to  its 
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usefiilness.  A  wise  Btatesman,  there- 
fore, in  eonstmctiiig  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  will  first  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  people  on  whom 
it  is  destined  to  operate ;  just  as  a 
good  farmer  studies  the  nature  of 
the  soil  before  applying  to  it  any 
system  of  tillage  which  he  designs 
to  raise  good  crops  for  him.  Other- 
wise his  labour  and  capital  will  be 
lost,  and  the  value  of  his  land  itself 
deteriorated. 

In  the  case  which  we  purpose  to 
consider  in  the  present  paper,  this 
precaution  is  peculiarly  necessary. 
Where  two  races  are  nearly  allied 
by  blood  and  tradition,  the  influence 
of  a  common  process  of  education 
will  rapidly  assimilate,  and  a  com- 
mon interest  will  fuse  them ;  but 
an  end  so  desirable  is  yery  slow  of 
attainment  under  other  circum- 
stances, although  it  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced impossible.  There  is  so 
marked  a  distinction  between  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  &milies,  that  a 
fusion  of  them  must  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess, although,  when  we  consider 
the  characteristics  of  each,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  perma- 
nent mingling  of  the  two  races 
would  be  higMy  beneficial  to  both. 
But  apart  from  this  ulterior  object, 
there  is  an  immediate  one  which 
calls  for  urgent  and  prudent  action. 
The  two  races  are  permanently 
united  as  fellow  citizens  of  one 
state  (whatever  agitators  or  vision- 
aries may  say)  ;  they  can  as  citi- 
zens have  no  separate  interests,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  the  general  weal 
that  on  all  social  subjects  they 
should  act  and  think  in  harmony. 
Every  member  of  the  body  politic 
is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  In  this 
respect  there  must  be  no  collision  of 
interests,  no  distinction  of  purposes, 
no  difierences  of  any  kind  to  mar 
the  great  object  of  political  society ; 
and  all  must  alike  be  educated  to 
the  perception,  according  to  their 
capacities,  of  this  fundamental  &ot, 


that  they  are  fellow  citizens  of  one 
State. 

There  are  certainly  wide  difier- 
ences between  the  x)eople  of  England 
and  the  Irish,  and  some  endeavour 
to  widen  this  gulf  by  continually 
asserting  that  a  fusion  of  the  two 
races  is  impossible,  that  there  exist 
peculiarities  of  blood  which  will  for 
ever  prevent  an  admixture.  They 
have  never  read  i^e  history  of  Ire- 
land, or  read  it  in  a  very  false  light> 
or  they  would  not  think  so.  There 
are  great  difierences  between  the 
two  races,  certainly ;  but  great  as 
they  are,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  affirm 
that  they  ever  did  or  ever  will  im- 
pede a  fusion.  The  races  are  already 
very  largely  intermingled — to  an 
extent  that  '  nationalists '  find  it 
convenient  to  ignore.  It  is  not 
distinction  of  blood,  but  difference 
of  opinion,  that  keeps  the  two 
islands  apart.  Early  history — in- 
deed, the  experience  of  the  last 
seven  centuries — ^proves  how  ra- 
pidly and  easily  the  English  setOers 
and  the  native  Irish  blended  with 
each  other  when  nothing  more  than 
the  question  of  blood  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. '  Ipsis  Hibemis  Hibemiores ' 
is  a  legend  very  significant  in  itself. 
There  were  early  disputes  about  the 
possession  of  the  land;  but,  never- 
theless, when  native  proprietors 
were  displaced,  and  strangers  in- 
troduced into  their  place,  these 
latter  quickly  attached  the  people  to 
themselves  as  closely  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  attached  to  their  native 
chieftains.  When  the  foreign  suc- 
cessors of  native  chieftains  aidapted 
themselves  to  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  they  soon  sac* 
ceeded  in  obliterating  the  footsteps 
of  conquest,  and  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  popular  affection. 
Witness  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Butlers, 
Talbots,  and  a  hundred  others,  who 
easily  made  themselves  *  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves.' 

Whatever  has  been  done  by 
agrarian  disputes  or  difference  of 
blood  to  produce  estauigement  be- 
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tween  tlie  two  peoples,  another  ele- 
ment has  been  far  more  potent  to 
create  discord,  and  to  maintain  it ; 
namely,  religions  creeds. 

From  its  insulated  situation, 
Ireland  was  removed  from  the  in- 
fluences which  prepared  the  way  in 
other  countries  for  the  progress  of 
the  reformed  religion.  When  the 
reformed  religion  came,  it  came 
under  most  unfavourable  auspices. 
It  was  forced  upon  the  people  by 
strangers.  The  religion  which  they 
attacked  was  an  intensely  popular 
one,  which  by  its  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies recommended  itself  to  the  Celtic 
character,  and  impressed  and  awed 
a  people  by  nature  highly  imagina- 
tive. Under  such  a  system,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  clergy  en- 
joyed immense  influence.  The  un- 
wise means  adopted  to  propagate 
the  new  doctrines  created  new 
difficulties.  The  severe  measures 
which  were  taken  in  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  the  old  religion  only  at- 
tached the  people  to  it  the  more, 
and  increased  the  influence  of 
the  popular  clergy.  This  influence 
they  used  in  raising  up  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  advance  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rooting  the  Church  of 
Bome  in  the  island  with  a  firmness 
nnknown  in  any  other  country. 

In  this  question  of  religion  exists 
all  the  bitterness  that  has  character- 
ised the  estranjgement  of  the  English 
and  Irish.  Protestantism  and 
England  are  to  the  popular  mind 
convertible  terms;  tell  a  peasant 
you  are  an  Englishman  and  he  will 
at  once  set  you  down  as  a  Pro- 
testant. From  causes  which  are 
obvious  to  everyone  the  attachment 
of  the  Irish  to  the  popular  church 
is  strong  and  deep,  and  their  dislike 
to  the  Church  of  England  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  proportionately  vio- 
lent. The  'great  grievance'  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  might  easily 
be  conceived  to  furnish  in  itself 
matter  enough  for  the  sustenance 
of  hostility  with  a  people  so  easily 


influenced  by  sentiment.  If  a 
Frenchman  will  fight  for  an  idea, 
it  is  just  as  true  to  affirm  that  his 
friends  in  Ireland  will  do  the  same 
for  a  sentiment.  The  complaint 
against  the  Establishment,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  was  used  to  keep  up  the 
feeling  of  bitterness,  and  when  the 
Church  was  in  the  end  disestablished 
many  who  regretted  its  fall  were 
willing  to  console  themselves  by  the 
hope  that  now  at  least  the  members 
of  both  religions  would  unite  as 
the  welfare  of  their  common  country 
required.  But  they  have  not  so 
united.  Saving  in  so  far  as  the  uni- 
versal progress  of  intelligence  has 
been  able  to  influence  them,  the 
adherents  of  the  two  creeds  are 
just  as  far  asunder  as  they  were 
before;  and  it  is  this  disunion — a 
disunion  generative  of  perpetual 
distrust  and  ill-feeling — which  is 
in  the  main  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfactory  state  of  Ireland. 
It  is  hard  to  see,  at  all  events  for 
the  present,  how  the  country  has 
been  benefited  by  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church. 

To  diffuse  among  the  Irish  people 
a  spirit  of  greater  liberalism  in 
re^rd  to  religion  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  statesman  who 
purposes  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  that  country  on  a  permanent 
basis ;  for  until  their  distrust  of  the 
Government  and  the  governing 
order — ^a  distrust  which  is  derived 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  source 
on  which  we  are  dwelling — is  re- 
moved, they  will  still  be  led  by 
everybody  that  possesses  prestige 
or  '  blarney '  enough  to  lead  them, 
and  will  withhold  that  response 
which  ought  naturally  to  reward 
ameliorative  legislation.  While 
the  religious  difficulty  exists,  it 
is  useless  to  expect  contentment 
and  progress;  and  this  difflculiy 
is  to  be  removed,  not  by  legislation, 
but  by  a  judicious  and  well-directed 
system  of  popular  education.  like 
every  old  and  deep-rooted  aikueuty 
it  cannot  be  cured  in  a  day  or  a 
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year;  a  slowand  steady  process  most 
be  adopted  and  persevered  in,  and  if 
any  taisk  ever  yet  presented  itself 
wortby  of  the  talents  of  a  great 
statesman  it  is  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion of  Ireland  to  a  destiny  which 
is  the  best  for  herself,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  marked  ont  for 
her  when  she  first  emerged  from 
the  waters.  In  short,  if  the  people 
are  to  be  permanently  united  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  country's  good,  it 
IB  in  the  schoolroom  it  musfc  be 
accomplished. 

But  against  this  beneficent  pur- 
pose there  is  a  strong  party  arrayed 
in  Ireland,  who  wish  to  see  the 
religions  separated  in  the  schools. 
This  party  is  of  course  headed  and 
directed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  body  of  the 
people  whom  it  most  concerns 
care  anything  about,  or  even  know 
the  precise  meaning  of,  what  is 
called  Denominational  education. 
This  party  insists  on  getting  the 
schools  into  its  own  hands.  We 
will  credit  the  clerical  body  with 
being  influenced  by  a  sense  of  pas- 
toral duty  and  responsibility  in 
their  endeavours  to  acquire  control 
of  the  popular  education  of  the  coun- 
try. Most  certainly  every  clergy- 
man is  bound  to  protect  the  faith  and 
morals  of  his  flock  by  all  the  means 
at  his  command ;  but  we  cannot 
yield  to  the  ministers  of  religion 
the  right  to  exercise  the  govern- 
ment of  schools  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  independently  of 
governmental  regulation  and  super- 
vision, especially  where  Denomina- 
tional education  is  certain  to  con« 
tribute  to  the  confirmation  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  public  evil. 

Let  it  be  understood  distinctly  that 
we  do  not  want  to  banish  religion 
from  the  schoolroom.  The  common 
religion  of  Christ  certainly  supplies  a 
base  wide  enough  for  all  who  are 
animated  by  its  principles  of  peace 
and  charity  to  meet  in  friendship, 
and  those  principles  we  would  never 


have  absent  from  the  school.  With- 
out this  we  should  have  bad  citizens. 
But  can  a  school  not  acquire  a  good 
moral  tone,  and  exercise  a  whole- 
some religious  influence,  without 
teaching  a  particular  catechism 
hand  inhand  with  the  grammar? 
Surely,  apart  from  the  political  con- 
siderations peculiar  to  the  question 
before  us,  there  is  room  enough  inside 
the  pale  of  Christianity  for  all  of  us  to 
agree.  The  age  of  theological  con- 
troversy  is  past — the  world  was  well 
weary  of  it,  and  it  is  unworthy  the 
enlightened  age  we  live  in  to  intro- 
duce into  our  social  institutions  the 
illiberality  which  poisoned  the 
pens  of  the  polemics.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  popular  education  to 
impart  to  the  people  themselves  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  urbanity 
which  characterises  the  intercourse 
of  men  of  culture,  instead  of  that 
narrowness  and  bigotry  which  so 
plainly  tend  to  embitter  and  disturb 
human  life.  Separate  children  of 
difierent  religious  beliefs  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the 
subsequent  intercourse  of  life  will 
be  able  to  obliterate  the  prejudices, 
and  remove  the  estrangement,  which 
such  a  mode  of  early  training  pro- 
duces. The  amicable  mingling  of 
the  two  rival  creeds  is  al^lutelj 
essential  to  Ireland's  welfare  ;  it  is 
found  perfectly  practicable  in  other 
countries,  and  it  is  only  hindered 
in  this  by  clerical  bigotry. 

The  system  of  education  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  Ireland  has  done 
much  good  work,  and  done  it 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  of  great 
magnitude.  Anyone  who  is  able 
to  contrast  the  educational  statos 
of  the  Irish  people  now  with 
what  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
efficacy  of  its  operation.  It  sub- 
stituted  for  the  efiete  hedge-echools 
a  useful  and  practical  mode  of  in> 
struction,  and  has  been  succcRsfbl, 
under  wise  and  moderate  adminis* 
tration,  in  diffusing  a  large  amount 
of  intelligence  among  &e  people. 
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The  National  system  has  been  well 
worked  since  its  establishment,  and 
is  now  as  popular  in  the  country  as 
any  general  system  could  be.  Its 
forty  years  of  existence  have  made 
it  a  really  national  institution ;  and 
it  would  be  unwise  in  the  last  de- 
gree to  alter  materially  a  system 
that  has  operated,  and  is  operating, 
so  efficiently.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing revolutionary  theories  and  pro- 
positions, it  is  better  to  preserve 
and  improve  what  we  have  got,  and 
adapt  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  period  institutions  which 
have  grown  respectable  from  the 
prestige  of  years  of  good  working. 

The  National  system  of  Ireland 
requires  but  few  improvements  to 
perfect  it,  and  these  are  referable  to 
matters  of  detail  rather  than  to 
the  fundamental  principle — which 
is  to  impart  'united  secular  and 
separate  religious  instruction.'  This 
is,  we  think,  the  best  principle — in- 
deed, the  only  one^to  be  followed 
in  a  system  of  primary  education  in 
Ireland.  We  have  already  given 
our  reasons  for  this  opinion.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  introduce  a  perma- 
nent harmony  into  a  country  where 
religious  acrimony  has  been  for 
centuries  the  bane  of  the  people ;  for 
separation  of  creeds  in  the  school- 
room could  only  tend  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  past  conflicts 
which  it  were  better  for  all  parties 
to  have  buried  for  ever  out  of  sight. 

As  far  as  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  National  schools 
are  concerned,  we  cannot  see  what 
the  Denominationalists  want,  unless 
it  be  absolute  power.  The  system 
is  administered  by  twenty  Commis- 
sioners, one  half  of  whom  are  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  and  all  of  them 
gentlemen  of  high  position  and 
influence ;  the  resident  or  man- 
aging Commissioner  being  also  a 


Boman  Catholic,  who  has  raised 
himself  through  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  the  honourable  position 
which  he  now  occupies.  There  is 
little  fear  of  injustice  to  Catholics 
under  a  Board  so  constituted.  The 
case  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  of 
Callan,  is  a  significant  proof  of  how 
little  the  B^man  Catholic  party 
have  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board.  It  has  been,  and  we  believe 
is  still  practically,  the  rule  of  action 
with  the  Commissioners  that  a 
clergyman  who  is  degraded  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  is  ipso  facto 
disqualified  for  the  management  of 
a  National  school;  and  although, 
under  the  pressure  of  Parliamentuy 
action,  the  Board  have  rescinded  or 
modified  this  rule,  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  its  operation  will  be 
discontinued.  In  Mr.  0*Keefie's 
case,  although  the  Board's  inspector 
(a  Boman  Catholic,  too,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  of  strong  religious 
feelings)  is  said  to  have  reported 
most  favourably  of  that  gentleman's 
management  oi  his  schools,  still  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  de- 
cided against  his  restoration  to  his 
former  position.  We  allude  to  these 
circumstances,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  in  question  the  action 
of  the  Commissioners  in  such  cases, 
but  to  show  how  little  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
have  to  apprehend  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  such  a  body.*  We 
believe  the  gpwat  view  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  have 
in  aU  their  acts  is  to  improve  the 
working  of  the  primary  schools 
throughout  the  country,  which  they 
could  not  do  if  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Na- 
tional schools  of  Ireland  are  under 
clerical  management.  Whatever 
objections  anybody  may  have   to 


'  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  feeling  of  distrust  is  bo  strong  that  the  Homan 
Catholic  managers  in  a  body  refused  to  sign  in  1872  a  form  of  contract  with  their 
teachers,  on  the  signing  of  which  the  results  fees  to  the  latter  were  dependent* 
because  it  constituted  the  Board  a  court  of  appeal  in  cases  of  wrongful  dismissaL 
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this,  it  hafl  been  a  necessitj,  for 
the  schools  have  been  in  most 
cases  erected  by  parochial  sabscrip* 
tions  or  otherwise  secnred  by  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  in  every  snch 
case  the  latter  have  been  recognised 
as  the  managers.  The  role  of  the 
Board  is,  that  they  recognise  as 
manager  the  party  who  first  applies 
to  have  the  school  placed  in  con- 
nection with  them ;  and  on  the  de- 
cease or  removal  of  a  parish  priest 
his  successor  ipso  facto  becomes 
invested  with  the  management  of 
the  schools  which  had  been  under 
the  control  of  the  former.  Here 
certainly  is  security  enough  for  the 
fiuth  and  morals  of  the  children, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  any- 
thing more  is  wanted. 

In  a  mixed  system  of  education 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction 
is  the  qucBstio  vexata,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  satisfy  all 
parties  on  the  subject.  The  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education 
have  from  time  to  time  altered  or 
modified  the  rules  in  this  respect, 
and  even  still  they  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  will  here  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fundamental  regula- 
tions on  the  subject.  We  may  first 
state  that  in  the  Model  schools  the 
rules  i<egarding  religious  instruction 
are  exactly  the  same  as  in  other 
National  schools,  free  access  being 
afforded  to  the  clei^  of  every 
church  to  attend  for  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  pupils  belonging  to 
that  church  during  the  time  set 
apart  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  regulations  on  this  subject 
the  Commissioners  state : 

2.  Eeligioufl  instraction  must  be  so 
ammged  that  each  school  shall  be  open  to 
children  of  all  communions ;  that  doe  re- 
gard be  \iad  to  parental  right  and  authority ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  receive  or 
bo  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of 
^hich  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove, 
and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed 
that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect, 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
other  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 

8.  In  schools  towards  tlie  building  of 
which  the  Stater  hag  contributed,  and'whieh 


are  ybbthd  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of 
national  education,  or  which  are  rested 
in  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons 
as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  respectively, 
shall  have  access  to  them  f»  the  schoolroom, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious 
instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for 
that  purpose,  that  is,  at  times  so  appointed 
as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  school. 

9.  In  schools  NOT  vxsTBD,  and  which 
receive  no  other  aid  than  salary  and  books, 
it  is  for  the  patrons  and  managers  to 
determine  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  tit  tie 
schoolroom ;  but,  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to 
be  given  in  the  school-room,  the  children, 
whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must 
be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  £rom  the 
school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  such  instruction  elsbwhkre. 

These  extracts  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  National  system  in  regard  to 
religions  teaching  ;  but  as  the  rules 
on  the  subject  wei*e  sometimes  found 
to  work  unpleasantly,  new  modifica- 
tions  were  made  a  few  years  ago, 
and  these  are  still  in  force.  To  show 
more  clearly  the  existing  regulations, 
we  shall,  before  proceeding  farther, 
quote  them  here.  The  first  para- 
graph, we  believe,  was  firamed  by 
Lord  O'Hagan,  and  passed  into  law 
by  the  Board,  but  the  proviso  was 
soon  after  added. 

15.  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  itp 
parents  or  guardians  as  a  Protestant  is  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendaace 
during  the  time  of  religious  instructioD,  in 
case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  i« 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  no  pupil  who  i« 
registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a 
Eoman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  attendance  during  the  time  of 
religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher 
giving  such  instruction  is  not  a  Boman 
Catholic.  And,  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendanos  during 
the  time  of  any  religious  instiriction  to 
which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  case  anj 
parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his  desin 
that  his  child  should  receive  any  paitiedar 
religious  instruction,  and  shall  record  sodi 
desire  in  a  book  to  be  provided  in  th» 
school,  when  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time 
'  during  which  such  religions  instmctioft 
only  IS  given* 
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On  examination  of  these  regnla- 
tions,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every 
case  parental  authority  is  rigidly 
respected,  and  every  danger  to  faith 
carefully  guarded  against.  A  merely 
superficial  inspection  of  the  rules  is 
sufficient  to  reveal  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  Commissioners  have 
framed  them  ;  aud  so  strictly  is  the 
system  worked  in  accordance  with 
them  that  we  believe  a  case  seldom 
or  never  arises  in  which  they  are 
contravened.  In  localities  where 
parochial  Denominational  schools  are 
not  convenient,  and  in  numerous 
instances  where  it  is  otherwise, 
Protestant  parents  unhesitatingly 
send  their  children  to  National 
schools  where  the  teachers  are  Bo- 
man  Catholics  and  the  managers 
Boman  Catholic  clergymen.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  parents  of 
the  Protestant  communion  are  just 
as  jealous  of  their  children's  faith 
as  Catholics  are,  and  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  confidence  in  the  system  of 
primary  education  when  they  trust 
them  to  schools  in  this  manner. 

There  is  only  one  feature  in  the 
rules  which  looks  badly.  Perhaps 
it  seldom  arises  in  practice  that  a 
parent  will  require  his  children  to 
be  instructed  in  religion  by  a  teacher 
who  belongs  to  a  different  creed; 
but  wherever  the  practice  is  adopted 
it  can  hardly  produce  any  very  de- 
sirable moral  effect  on  either  teacher 
or  pupil,  and  it  were  better  the  *  pro- 
viso '  were  struck  out  altogether,  and 
the  mode  and  practice  of  religious 
instruction  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  paragraph.  There 
is  a  sound  tone  of  morality  in  the 
rule  which  forbids  any  child  to  be 
present  at  religious  instruction  given 
by  a  teacher  of  a  different  and  per- 
haps hostile  communion.  Formerly, 
a  pupil  on  his  first  admission  to  a 
National  school  attended  the  reli- 
gious instruction  irres^ctive  of  the 
teacher's  creed,  and  the  duty  of 
the  latter  simply  consisted  in  for- 
warding ar  notifioation  to  the  parent 
that  the   bhild   so   attended.     Of 


course,  the  teaching  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  the  body  of 
the  children ;  and  to  remedy  thia 
anomalous  state  of  things  the  Com* 
missioners  framed  the  regulations 
which  are  at  present  in  operation. 

We  consider  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  how  little  reason  those  who 
lead  or  represent  the  Denomina- 
tional party  have  for  their  agitation. 
While  so  many  safeguards  are  pK>- 
vided  for  the  faith  of  every  child  we 
would  never  assent  to  an  alteration 
of  the  system.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  it  must  be  an  irrepres- 
sible spirit  of  agitation,  or  else  a 
characteristic  thirst  for  power,  that 
animates  the  hierarchy  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  their  demands  were  granted, 
it  would  result  in  immense  injury  to 
the  country ;  but  we  trust  the  day 
is  far  off  when  Parliament  will  be 
so  blind  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
empire  as  to  accede  to  what  this 
party  require.  Education,  according 
to  religious  denomination,  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  firstfimite  of 
the  labours  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
governed,  as  it  would  be,  by  eccle- 
siastical influence;  and  we  think 
that  every  reasonable  and  thoughtful 
man  must  see  plainly  what  evils 
would  be  perpetuated  and  increased 
by  such  a  course  of  policy. 

It  must  now  be  stated  that,  while 
preserving  its  principles  intact,  as 
essential  to  the  common  weal,  a 
great  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
management  and  maintenance  of 
the  Irish  National  schools  requires 
to  be  reconstructed.  The  in- 
adequate pay  of  the  teachers  is  at 
present  rather  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  system  was  first 
established,  and  grants  of  public 
money  originally  made,  on  the 
understanding  that  local  support 
was  to  be  forthcoming  for  the  same 
purpose.  Local  support  there  has 
been  extremely  little,  and  many  a 
Bip  Van  Winkle  in  Ireland  stared 
abont  him  in  astonishment  at  a  re- 
cirnt  decision  in  the  Inak  Court  of 
Qutoi's  Bench,  that  the  Commit' 
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sioners  are  eimply  subscribers  to  the 
support  of  tbe  schools.  The  money 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  being 
abnost  the  only  payment  the 
teachers  receive,  people  grew  to 
think  that  the  onus  of  maintaining 
the  National  schools  rested  alto- 
gether on  the  Board,  and  that  they 
themselves  fulfilled  their  part  by 
sending  their  children  to  the  schools ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  and  is, 
that  the  teachers  are  miserably  paid. 
Parliament  should  have  made  its 
grants  conditional  on  their  being 
adequately  supplemented  from  local 
resources.  The  Commissioners  have 
actually  a  rule  regarding  the  support 
they  require  for  a  school  previous  to 
granting  their  aid,  but  this  rule  is 
never  acted  on.  Qenerally  speaking, 
the  Imperial  grant  is  the  sole  main- 
tenance the  National  schools  pos- 
sess, and  this  is  egregiously  wrong. 

As  the  success  of  any  system  of 
education  must,  after  all,  depend  on 
its  teachers,  these  ought,  certainly 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  that  will 
ensure  their  capability  and  dili- 
gence. A  teacher  requires  many 
qualifications  to  suit  him  to  his 
office ;  but  beyond  and  above  all,  he 
must  be  decided  on  making  teaching 
the  profession  of  his  life.  It  will 
not  do  to  have  his  aspirations  di- 
rected to  other  channels  of  prefer- 
ment.  This  should  be  understood 
once  for  all ;  the  man's  whole  energies 
and  talents  should  be  addressed  to 
the  labour  before  him,  without  a 
thought  to  bestow  elsewhere.  A 
discontented  teacher  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  good  or  even  a  middling 
one.  He  is  disgusted  with  his  work, 
and  his  work  soon  reciprocates  his 
feelings  by  growing  tired  of  him. 

As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the 
Commissioners  have  laboured  to 
secure  the  services  of  good  teachers ; 
but  they  have  been  working  against 
tide.  It  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
easy  to  procure  the  services  of  a 
good  workman  at  a  bad  rate  of 
wages.  It  is  only  owing  to  dearth 
of  work  the  thing  is  at  all  possible; 


and  if  the  Commissioners  have  good 
teachers  in  their  service  it  is  bemuse 
these  men  know  not  what  else  to 
turn  to.  The  annual  grant  from 
Parliament  is  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  offer  suitable  remuneration 
to  good  men,  and  in  the  absence  of 
local  aid  they  have  nothing  else  to 
offer  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  body 
of  Irish  National  teachers,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  them,  are  much  inferior 
to  the  average  of  Great  Britain. 
Insufficient  training,  in  most  cases 
no  training  at  all,  is  the  main  canse 
of  this.  Perhaps  there  is  no  office 
for  which  a  more  careful  course  of 
preparation  is  requisite  than  that 
of  a  teacher.  The  extent  of  his 
literary  acquirements  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  sum-total  of  his 
quaHfications.  To  the  possession  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  informa- 
tion, he  must  add  the  power  of 
communicating  it,  and  this  can  only 
be  acquired  by  much  special  train- 
ing. By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  Irish  teachers  have  never 
received  any  preliminary  training 
for  their  office.  A  small  proportion 
of  them  have  undergone  a  course  in 
the  Normal  establishment  of  the 
Commissioners;  but  whatever  im* 
provement  four  and  a  half  monUis* 
drilling  in  Dublin  may  effect,  the 
great  majority  are  debarred  from 
this  by  their  clerical  superiors.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  have  interdicted 
all  recourse  to  the  training  schools 
by  teachers  of  their  Church,  and 
thus  the  latter  are  deprived — and 
really  without  the  least  canse — 
from  partaking  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Normal  School 
This  is  another  of  the  real  and  prac- 
tical evils  arising  from  this  sense- 
less agitation ;  a  multitude  of  un- 
fortunate teachers  must  suffer  from 
no  fault  of  theirs  or  of  the  instita- 
tioUf  and  the  education  of  the 
country  must    suffer,    too — being 
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thns  obstructed  and  thwarted  in  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  its  snc- 
cess.  There  is  no  doubt  the  body 
of  the  teachers  work  hard,  but  they 
would  realise  greater  results  by 
much  less  work  if  they  better  knew 
how  to  perform  it.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  teachers,  who 
do  as  much  as  they  can;  but  we 
have  every  fault  to  find  with  a  body 
of  men  so  selfish  and  uncharitable 
in  their  ambition  as  to  withhold, 
out  of  pure  obstinacy,  from  the  body 
of  the  Irish  schoolmasters,  the 
means  of  improving  themselves  in 
their  business,  and  to  deprive  the 
country  of  most  important  advan- 
tages which  stand  ready  provided 
for  it. 
As  we  have  already  said,  it  is 
'  not  the  system  of  education  itself 
which  is  at  fault.  It  is  in  the  undue 
respect  given  to  the  local  status  of 
each  school  that  the  mishief  chiefly 
lies.  It  is  with  the  schools  them- 
selves seriatim  the  reformation  must 
commence ;  and  until  the  National 
schools  of   Ireland  are  (speaking 

rerally)  locally  handled  in  a  way 
different  from  the  present,  it 
would  be  idle  to  incur  a  penny  ex- 
pense in  providing  additional  means 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  or 
to  expect  in  any  case  the  services 
of  really  good  hands. 

f  We    conceive    these   to   be   the 

principal  questions  demanding  im- 
mediate consideration,  viz.:  (i)  the 

I  local  government  of  the  school;  (2) 
local  subscriptions  to  their  mainten- 
ance ;  (3)  pupils'  attendance ;  and 
(4)  tiie  status  and  qualifications  of 
the  teachers. 

I.  The    great   majority   of   the 
pupils  attending  the  Irish  National 

I       schools  are  Boman  Catholics;  the 

!  numbers  (for  1873)  being — Boman 
Catholics,  811,295;  Presbyterians, 
114,821;  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
85,919;  and  other  denominations, 
8,395.  Of  course,  the  majority  of 
schools  are  managed  by  Catholic 
clergymen.  We  have  already  stated 
the  practice  in  regard  to  their  ap- 


pointment,  or  rather  recognition, 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  same  with 
those  clergymen  of  other  persua- 
sions who  are  managers  or  patrons 
of  National  schools.  To  the  ma- 
nagement of  schools  in  Boman  Ca- 
tholic localities,  where  the  attend- 
ance is  nearly  or  altogether  of  the 
same  denomination,  being  vested  in 
the  clergyman,  there  is  primd  facie 
no  serious  objection;  but  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  absolute  sub- 
jection of  the  clergy  to  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors  is  liable  to  hamper 
the  freedom  of  their  choice  in  ap- 
pointing teachers,  or  otherwise  re- 
strict and  control  them,  a  grave 
question  arises  as  to  the  propriety 
of  leaving  the  government  of  public 
schools  entirely  in  their  hands.  We 
imply  no  offence  to  the  clerical 
body  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom  are 
undoubtedly  gentlemen  of  refine- 
ment and  liberaliiy;  but,  on  the 
principle  which  has  been  laid  down, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the 
evils  arising  from  the  existing  mode 
of  management,  we  do  object  to 
their  possessing  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  schools. 

No  doubt  any  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe the  social  or  political  power 
of  the  national  clergy  would  be  the 
occasion  of  a  brisk  outcry.  The 
great  misfortune  of  Ireland  is  the 
chronic  predominance  of  sentiment 
over  sense,  whereby  talents  and 
energies  are  in  every  generation 
spilt  away  uselessly  which,  if  direct- 
ed to  the  solid  amelioration  of  the 
people's  condition,  would  soon  leave 
Ireland  without  much  to  complain  of. 
The  standing  indictment  against 
Parliament,  Uiat  it  is  indifferent  to 
Irish  questions,  is  but  an  outgrowth 
of  the  same  national  disease :  Parlia- 
ment has  shown  itself  willing  to  de- 
vote its  labour  session  after  session 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  it  can- 
not always  be  expected  to  shelve 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to 
indulge  the  prolific  eccentricities  of 
Hibernian  sentiment.  What  that 
country  needs  most  is  a  tincture  of 
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Teutonic  sense — a  benefit  which 
there  is  only  one  way  of  conferring 
on  it,  and  this  is  by  the  maintenance 
of  proper  machinery  for  educating 
the  people  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
their  real  interests. 

To  commence,  then,  with  the  re- 
arrangement of  local  control  on  an 
efficient  basis,  the  system  of  indivi- 
dual clerical  management  must  be  at 
once  abolished.  Tms  will  remove  the 
great  evil  already  pointed  out,  be- 
sides another  evil  not  less  deleterious 
in  its  practical  effects.  The  latter 
we  shall  point  out  hereafter.  For 
the  present  managerial  institution 
must  be  substituted  another,  which 
should  assume  a  corporate  form. 
That  is  to  say,  local  School  Boards 
should  be  established,  either  by 
election  or  otherwise,  in  whom  the 
entire  management  of  the  school 
should  be  vested ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
idea  of  total  secularisaMon  in  the 
matter,  the  parochial  clergy,  of 
whatever  persuasion,  ought  to  be 
ex-officio  members  of  that  body. 
This  is,  generally,  what  we  would 
suggest  as  the  best  remedy  for  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  a  plan 
which  we  are  sure  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large. 

2.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  poverty  of  the  teacher  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  absence  of 
local  support,  and  to  the  same  cause 
is  to  be  attributed  the  general 
apathy  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools.  The  sub- 
scription of  Parliament  constitutes 
something  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  income  in  Ireland,  while 
in  Great  Britain  it  amounts  to,  we 
believe,  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  notoriously 
unjust,  and  the  figures  pretty  well 
represent  (inversely)  the  merits  of 
the  schools  in  each  country.  Why 
should  not  Ireland  be  made  to  pay 
for  its  schools  in  the  same  way  as 
England?  If  this  were  so,  the 
schools  themselves  would  occupy  a 
higher  place  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion, and  deservedly.    The  system 


of  school  pence,  which  at  present 
exhausts  local  subscriptions,  is  only 
a  nominal  step  in  the  direction  to 
which  we  are  inviting  attention. 
The  local  gentry  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, with  just  a  few  hononnJ)le 
exceptions,  are  totally  indifferent  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple amongst  whom  they  live — a  fact 
that  is  much  to  the  discredit  of 
many  of  them. 

The  local  School  Boards  slionld 
have  power,  like  the  Poor  Law 
guardians,  to  impose  upon  the 
locality  such  a  rate  as  will  be 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools;  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
this  impost  to  be  allocated  for  the 
purpose  of  repairs,  Ac.,  on  the 
schoolroom  or  such  other  incidental 
expenses,  and  the  residue  to  be  aet 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing the  income  of  the  teacher.  It 
would  be  very  lightly  felt,  and 
would  impart  an  importance  to  the 
school  in  the  popular  estimation 
which  it  sadly  wants  at  present. 
Until  the  country  itself  takes  an 
interest  in  supporting  popularedoca- 
tion,  it  will  never  be  sacoessfol ;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  use  in  expect- 
ing the  people  ever  to  be  interested 
in  anything  of  the  kind  which  does 
not  come  home  to  their  pockets. 

3.  Another  and  most  important 
result  of  the  evil  we  have  just  been 
speaking  of  is  the  irregularity  with 
which  the  schools  are  attended. 
Out  of  a  million  pupils  on  the  rolls 
in  all  the  National  scnools  of  Ireland 
it  appears  the  average  attendance 
is  only  373,371,  or  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  number.  This 
is  a  bad  state  of  things ;  and  the 
excessive  irregularity  of  the  attend- 
ance can  only  be  remedied  by  power 
of  compulsion  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority.  When  parents  aie 
negligent  or  indifferent  regarding 
the  education  of  their  children,  it 
is  right  that  the  State  ehonld  step 
in,  as  in  England,  in  loco  pareniif^ 
and  compel  the  attendance  of 
children    at    school.     The    indif- 
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feranoe  of  numbers  of  parents  in  this 
respect  is  lamentable  and  in  fiaot 
dangerous,  and  it  is  only  the  terrors 
of  a  penalty  that  will  induce  them 
to  discharge  the  duty  towards  their 
offspring  which  God  and  man  impose 
upon  them. 

4.  The  remaining  point  is  the 
status  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  Both  are  lower  than  any- 
one having  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  popular  education  of  Ireland 
could  be  satisfied  to  witness.  In- 
jurious to  ihemselvesand  their  office, 
these  drawbacks  are  much  to  be 
regretted;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  system  of 
local  management  and  support  that 
they  can  be  mended.  Indifference, 
approaching  to  contempt,  is  easily 
transferred  from  the  man  to  the 
situation  he  fills. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  at 
present  holds  his  office  by  a  tenure 
too  precarious  to  make  it  valuaHe 
to  lum.  Until  1873  he  had  been 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  ma- 
nager, and  could  be  dismissed  per- 
emptorily at  any  moment  by  the 
latter — a  situation  of  things  which 
the  earnest  agitation  of  the  teachers 
recently  has  shown  to  be  eztensiyely 
distressing.  To  remedy  this  to 
some  extent,  the  payment  of  results 
in  last  year  was  made  to  depend  on 
a  form  of  agreement  to  be  signed 
between  managers  and  teachers, 
which,  in  cases  where  a  teacher 
might  be  wrongfully  dismissed,  con- 
stituted the  Commissioners  a  court 
of  appeal.  This  the  managers  re- 
fused to  sign,  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  another  form  of  contract  was 
presented  to  them  with  more  suc- 
cess. This  leaves  the  teacher  liable 
to  dismissal  at  three  months'  notice. 
Now,  there  is  a  manifest  injustice 
in  the  case  of  a  hard-workine  man, 
with  perhaps,,  a  large  family  de- 
pending on  him,  being  liable  to  be 
thus  thrown  out  of  his  place  by  an 
individual  who  never  pays  him  any- 
thing. Besides  this,  in  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  cases,  the 


teacher,  sjpart  from  discharging  his 
duties  in  the  school^  must  teach  in  the 
place  of  worship  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  and  perform  the  various 
duties  of  a  parish  clerk— -all  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  re- 
compense. Such  hardships  of  mind 
and  body  incapacitate  the  man  for 
his  proper  work,  and  disgust  him 
with  his  situation. 

If  School  Boards  were  instituted, 
all  this  could  be  easily  remedied. 
These  bodies  should  have  the  power 
of  appointing  the  teachers,  but  not 
the  power  of  dismissing  them — 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Conunissioners  of  Education  on  suf- 
ficient cause  being  shown.  If  the 
teachers  were  wedded  to  their  pro- 
fession by  adequate  encouragement 
to  remain  in  it,  it  is  probable  few 
cases  would  arise  to  necessitate  dis- 
missal. 

However,  it  will  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect  respectable  results  from  the 
Irish  National  schools  till  more 
highly-trained  teachers  are  in  charge 
of  them.  No  doubt,  in  the  main, 
the  teachers  are  zealous  and  intel- 
ligent, but  it  ia  quite  impossible  to 
expect  that  they  can  be  equal  to 
instructors  of  youth  who  are  well 
trained  to  their  business.  There  is 
a  Normal  training  establishment  in 
Dublin,  as  has  been  said,  where 
teachers  receive  about  four  and  a 
half  months'  instruction,  but  at  best 
so  limited  a  time  is  totally  inadequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and 
ilie  clerical  managers  are  forbidden 
hy  their  superiore  to  allow  anyone 
trained  there  to  hold  chwrge  of  a 
school  under  them.  It  is  puzzling 
to  know  what  objection  the  bishops 
have  to  the  Dublin  school;  pro- 
bably,  if  the  question  were  pressed, 
they  have  no  presentable  objec- 
tion at .  all ;  but  the  consequence 
is  the  same — ^the  educational  pro- 
gpress  of  the  people  is  obstructed,  and 
ihe  interests  of  the  teachers  are  de- 
pressed, and  all  because  the  absolute 
control  of  the  public  schools  is  not 
handed  over  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
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hierarchy.  Besides  the  Normal  in- 
stitatioD,  there  are  tweniy-six  dis- 
trict Model  schools  in  operation. 
Except  that  these  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners, 
thej  are  practically  the  same  in 
every  respect  as  the  ordinary  Na- 
tional schools — subject  to  the  same 
rules,  and  restricted  alike  in  the 
matters  of  religious  instruction. 
Every  clergyman  has  free  access  to 
these  schools,  to  superintend  the 
religious  education  of  children  of 
his  persuasion  durine  the  time  for 
that  purpose.  In  ihese  establish- 
ments there  is  provision  made  for 
the  training  of  youths  for  the  busi- 
Bess  of  teacoing ;  the  course  extends, 
perhaps,  over  a  couple  of  years, 
and  the  pupil-teachers  are  main- 
tained in  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commissioners.  Besides  their 
training  they  receive  the  valuable 
advantages  of  a  sound  education, 
and  periiaps  the  most  intelligent 
and  successful  teachers  in  Ireland 
have  come  out  of  these  provincial 
Model  schools.  But  they  are  wnder 
the  same  eccleaiaeticdl  interdict  aa 
the  one  m  Bvhlvn^  and  thus  every 
avenue  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  business  is  closed  against  the 
majority  of  Irish  teachers  by  those 
who,  if  they  had  the  interests  of 
their  country  truly  at  heart,  would  be 
the  first  to  promote  every  means  for 
securing  the  services  of  skilled  in- 
structors for  the  people. 

He  who  seeks  for  the  expression 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  popular  press  or 

?latform  will  be  gravely  mistaken, 
'here  is  no  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land, and  can  possibly  be  none  till 
the  people  are  taught  to  think  for 
themselves,  instead  of  following 
those  '  leaders  *  who  are  always  so 
ready  to  refresh  them  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  grievance.  The 
demagogues  tell  them  they  are 
slaves — ^an  exhilarating  reflection 
for  anj  spirited  people — and  so  they 


are  slaves ;  bat  they  are  the  slaves 
of  those  unprincipled  and  unscra- 
pulous  men  who  tell  them  80.  There 
are  few  countries  in  the  world  pos- 
sessing the  elements  of  prosperitj 
in  a  greater  d^ree  than  Ireland; 
but  its  people  neglect  their  iame 
interests  while  they  listen  wifch 
abused  ears  to  the  declamations  of 
their  real  tyrants. 

The  system  of  education  which 
the  Irish  people  possess  is  a  popular 
and  a  good  one.  It  only  requires  a 
few  improvements  to  make  it  u 
good  as  such  a  thing  can  be.  Bat, 
above  all,  the  principle  which  ani- 
mates it  must  be  preserved;  no 
matter  for  the  outcry  of  a  section  of 
the  press  or  of  any  clique  of  public 
speflJcers.  We  repeat,  there  is  no 
settled  public  opinion  in  the  country ; 
what  is  represented  as  suchis  simply 
the  agitation  of  a  restless  body  ci 
selfish  men,  who  exist  solely  through 
the  passive  indifference  of  the 
people.  On  this  question  of  De- 
nominational education  there  is  no 
feeling  among  the  general  popula- 
tion, who  scarcely  know  what  the 
thing  means,  and  hardly  care  to 
know.  The  movement  is  altogether 
supported  by  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, and  by  the  class  of  politicians 
whose  public  prosperity  is  dependent 
on  that  influence.  The  chief  in- 
gredient in  Irish  politics  is  insin- 
cerity. Temporising  and  accommo- 
dating  themselves  to  every  new 
change  in  the  programme  of  the 
predominant  party,  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  leaders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  country  are  only  thenoselves 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  every  nod 
from  the  body  on  whose  fistvour  tiieir 
political  existence  depends.  If  Par- 
liament does  its  duty  to  Ireland  and 
the  empire,  it  must  do  it  fearlessly, 
by  adhering  to  the  common-sense 
view  of  Ireland's  wants,  and  dis- 
regarding the  vapouring  of  adfish, 
ambitious,  and  venal  agitators, 
whether  laio  or  clerical. 
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TElE  persistent  neglect  with  which 
Christian  writers  have  treated 
the  literature  that  is  contemporary 
with  the  Gospels  is  not  creditable 
either  to  the  learning,  or  to  the 
love  of  truth,  of  the  present  day. 
The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists 
are  full  of  references  to  the  faith, 
the  opinions,  and  the  practices  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Expres- 
sions which  were  familiarly  used  by 
them  are  now  confessedly  so  unin- 
telligible, that  a  recent  writer  has 
proposed  to  remove  one  very  definite 
mark  of  date'  from  the  canonical 
text.  We  have  spared  no  pains  to 
reconstruct,  not  from  imagination, 
but  from  exhaustive  research,  the 
Athens  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  most  perplexed 
phrases  of  the  Greek  dramatic 
writers;  but  we  have  never  yet 
applied  the  same  method  to  gain  a 
truthful  view  of  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  in  order  fully 
to  understand  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  apo- 
cryphal Gospels,  or  of  books  written, 
like  the  Toldoih  Jesu^  in  direct  de- 
preciation of  Christianity.  We  con- 
fine our  remarks,  at  present,  to  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Christ,  as  very 
fully  detailed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  other  well-known  pas- 
sages of  the  first  Gospel.  The 
precepts  and  counsels  therein  con- 
tained refer  directly  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Law,  as  well 
written  as  oral.  The  narrative 
which  contains  them,  together  with 
those  attributed  to  Mark  and  to 
Luke,  forms  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  doctrinal  literature  of 
the  period.  Many  points,  on  which 
the  very  gist  of  the  teaching  de- 
pends, are  but  slightly  referred  to 
by  the  Evangelists  (as  being  per- 
fectly &miliar  to  those  whom  they 


addressed) ;  while  they  are  fully 
and  minutely  discussed  in  the 
Mishna.  The  mischnaioth,  or  dis- 
tinct sententioB,  composing  this 
ancient  code  of  jurisprudence,  are 
so  referred  to  a  known  succession 
of  famous  teachers,  as  to  be  as 
distinct  in  date  as  they  are  precise 
and  exhaustive  in  system.  With- 
out knowledge  of  their  contents, 
the  Pentateuch  is  not  intelligible, 
as  a  inile  either  of  morals  or  of 
ritual.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to 
understand  the  meaning  which  the 
language  of  the  Evangelists  must 
have  conveyed  to  their  contempo- 
raries, in  the  absence  of  this  neces- 
sary study. 

The  reason  why  that  mode  of 
procedure  which  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  only  means  of 
arriving  at  truth  has  never  yet 
been  adequately  attempted  with 
regard  to  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  blind  intolerance  which 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  formal 
from  true  religion.  In  their  mu- 
tual hatred,  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  have  reinforced  their  respec- 
tive contempt  for  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents,  by  steadOy  ig- 
noring any  facia  but  those  which 
seemed  favourable  to  their  own. 
Each  has  founds  in  his  study  of 
history,  only  so  much  as  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  his  own  view. 
That  species  of  patient  investigation, 
by  means  of  which  unstable  opinion 
is  displaced  by  positive  acquaintance 
with  truth,  has  thus  been  rendered 
impossible.  Each  disputant  has 
had  fair  reason,  from  the  evident 
ignorance  shown  by  his  adversary 
of  facts  known  U)  himself,  for 
undervaluing  the  knowledge  which 
that  opponent  actually  possessed. 
Mutual  abuse  might  be  pardoned ; 
bat  mutual  ignorance  is  invincible. 


>  The  ffafifidr^  Z^vr^pvwpAr^  of  Luke  vi.  I,  which  was  the  first  Sabbftth  of  Kisan. 
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It  thna  comes  to  pass  that  the 
Ghristiaii  theologians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  know  so  mnch  less 
of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  time  of 
Herod  than  they  do  of  the  Athens 
of  the  time  of  Pericles.  Forming 
their  opinions  from  a  selection  made 
from  the  existing  evidence,  they 
hold  them  with  a  tenacity  which  is 
a  usual  accompaniment  of  partial 
knowledge.  Li  condenming  the 
Jew  as  an  obstinate  misbeliever, 
they  have  never  yet  investigated, 
as  seeking  for  truth  rather  than  for 
victory,  the  actual  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ethical  doctrine 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that 
of  the  contemporary  schools  of 
Hillel  and  of  Shamai,  and  that  of 
the  great  giver  of  the  ancient  Law, 
the  venerated  Moses. 

In  approaching  a  question  of  such 
magnitude,  it  will  only  now  be  pos- 
sible to  indicate  some  of  the  most  sa- 
lient points.  These,  however,  should 
be  examined  with  precision.  It  will 
be  obviously  proper  to  consider 
each  record  apart,  and  not  to  attri* 
bute  to  the  plain  language  of  any 
chronicler  a  non-natural  meaning, 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  views  we  derive  from,  or  at- 
tribute to,  other  writers.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  first  Gospel,  the  first 
question  that  arises  is.  What  was 
the  actual  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  P 

A  primary  and  central  element  of 
the  Jewish  Faith  is  the  belief  in 
the  absolute  immutability  of  the 
Divine  Law,  as  ^ven  by  Moses« 
This  article  of  rebgion  is  based,  as 
is  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  the  revelation 
of  His  Will,  on  the  express  words 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  pervades  the 
entire  body  of  Jewish  literature; 
and  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiab  in  words  more  than 
once  cited  in  the  New  Testament : 
*  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  toge* 
ther  as  a  scroll  ...  no  one  of 
these  shall  fiul.'    'Till  heaven  and 


earth  shall  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law.'  All  the  controversies  raised 
among  the  doctors  of  the  law  ac- 
cepted this  primary  doctrine;  and 
it  was  care&lly  explained,  that  it 
was  not  the  Law  itself,  but  only  its 
explanation,  that  admitted  of  ques- 
tion ;  and  even  the  fullest  and  most 
consistent  explanation  might  be 
questioned.  By  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  chief  divisions  amongst  the 
teachers  of  the  Law — distinguish- 
ing the  exegetical  doctrine  from 
the  association  of  the  variotis  sects 
-—had  become  reduced  to  that  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  the  two  great 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shamai.  The 
constant  opposition  of  these  two 
schools,  on  the  most  minute  points 
of  detail,  is  such  as  proves  bard  of 
comprehension  to  the  mind  of  any 
Western  people.  But  the  two  gene- 
ral ideas  of  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
^^K^^^^gi'  as  it  was  called, 
that  is  to  say,  fiilfilling,  or  enhanc- 
ing the  severity  of  the  Law;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  '  loosening,* 
or  lightening  its  pressure ;  are 
apparent  throughout  the  endless 
controversy.  On  this  point  Jesus 
Christ  spoke  without  hesitation. 
Not  only  did  He  use  the  most  com- 
prehensive  and  emphatic  phrases 
regarding  the  obligation  of  the  Lav, 
but  He  taught,  in  express  terms, 
that  He  did  not  come  to  alleviate, 
but  to  enhance  the  duty  of  its  ob- 
servance.  '  I  am  not  come  to  loosen, 
but  to  complete.'  To  break,  and 
to  teach  men  to  break,  one  of  ike 
least  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  was 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  least 
in  the  Elingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
slightest  observances,  even  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  on  such  minnte  gar- 
den herbs  as  those  which  are  trans- 
lated mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  were 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  be- 
cause they  came  within  the  express 
specification  of  the  oral  law,  that 
whatever  grew  within  a  garden,  was 
cultivated,  and  was  eaten,  was 
titheable.     But  judgment^   mercy 
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and  faith,  the  three  religious  vir- 
tues, were  declared  at  the  same 
time  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the 
Law. 

Connected  with  this  unswerving 
reverence  for  the  Law  of  Moses, 
oral  as  well  as  written,  we  find  the 
express  injunction  to  respect  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  nation, 
the  great  Sanhedrin,  that  'sat  in 
Moses'  seat.' 

It  will  be  found  by  the  student 
who  takes  the  pains  of  referring 
each  distinct  ethical  precept  con- 
tained, either  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  or  the  other  ethical  por- 
tions of  the  first  Gospel,  to  its 
corresponding  place  in  the  Mishna, 
that  in  no  single  instance  does  the 
Evangelist  represent  Jesus  as  im- 
pugning or  questioning  any  Halacha, 
or  Synhednd  decision,  which  had 
been  given  by  His  time.  The  points 
on  which  He  denounced,  now  the 
hypocritical  practice,  now  the  actual 
dogma,  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  the 
Sadducees,  are  precisely  those  which 
were  in  dispute  at  the  period,  and 
which  were  not  authoritatively  de- 
termined until  a  later  date.  But 
He  insisted  that  that  observance  of 
the  Law,  which  was  to  qualify  the 
righteous  man  for  entrance  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  was  to  be 
accurate,  minute,  and  absolute. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
like  that  of  all  great  prophets  and 
teachers  of  the  Semitic  race,  is 
characterised  by  a  constant  refer- 
once  to  those  who  had  gone  before 
Him,  to  the  prophets  of  His  people, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  Divine  l4kw. 
It  is  generally  due  to  want  of  re- 
aearch,  or  of  familiarity  with  the 
Bible,  rather  than  to  any  other 
cause,  that  we  fail  to  trace  the 
direct  filiation  of  the  language  re- 
corded by  the  Synoptic  Evangelists 
with  that  employed  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  In  the  summary  of 
the  Divine  Law,  as  comprised  in 
the  two  branches  of  the  fear  of 
Ck)d  and  the  love  of  man,  the  light 


which  emanates  from  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  that  which  regards 
the  extension  of  the  brotherhood  of 
race  to  the  general  area  of  humanity. 
The  same  idea  is  present  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  Law  that  may  be  found  in  the 
earlier  prophets.  The  'instruction 
of  Wisdom,'  in  the  first  of  the  three 
books  of  Solomon,  is  said  to  be  jus- 
tice, and  judgment,  and  equify.  ^  Let 
not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  iheeJ 
<  Mercy  and  truth  preserve  the 
king;  and  his  throne  is  upholden 
by  mercy.'  Wheu  asked  which  was 
the  great  commandment  of  the  Law, 
Christ  replied  by  citing  the  words 
of  the  Shema,  or  morning  prayer, 
which  are  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mishna,  and  form  the 
argument  of  its  first  treatise.  No 
reply  would  be  in  more  exact  ac- 
cordance with  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
The  citation  of  the  two  hundredth 
positive  precept,  as  the  compendium 
of  human  duty,  or  rather  of  duty 
towards  mankind,  is  equally  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  the 
most  famous  doctors  of  the  time. 
When  a  Gentile  asked  the  elder 
Hillel,  as  we  learn  in  the  note  by 
Maimonides  on  the  first  Mischna  of 
the  treatise  de  Angulo  (the  second 
part  of  the  Talmud),  *■  Teach  me  a 
compendium  of  your  law,'  he  re- 
plied, it  is  this,  '  Do  no  ill  to  your 
neighbour.'  These  words  are  quoted 
verbatvm  by  the  disciple  of  Babbi 
Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Hillel :  '  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour. 


love 


therefore 
the  law.' 

In  so  iar,  then,  as  we  accept  with 
honesty  that  record  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  which  is  most  distinct  and 
detailed,  we  must  admit  that  the 
very  basis  of  His  ethical  doctrine 
is  the  declaration  of  the  authority 
and  immutability  of  the  Divine  Law 
as  given  by  Moses.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  aye  or  no,  on  which  no  mid- 
dle coarse  was  possible  to  a  Jewish 
teacher.  The  language  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  as  precise  as  is  competent 
302 
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tohnmanspeeclitobe.  Two  negative 
precepts  are  ennnciated  as  included 
in  the  words  (Dent,  xii.32),  *  What 
thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe 
to  do  it:  thoushalt  not  add  thereto, 
nor  diminish  from  it.'  This  primary 
element  of  both  religion  and  morality 
— ^for  with  the  Jew  they  were  the 
same — was   not  only  accepted  by 
Jesus,  but  reiterated  by  Him  in  the 
most  positive  terms.     It  is  neither 
a  true  nor  an  honest  account  of 
His  ethical  teaching,  that  leaves  in 
obscurity    its    first    elements,   the 
unity  of  God  and  the  immutability 
of  His  revealed  law.     What  any 
other  teachers  or  other  books  may 
add  or  diminish,  this  is  the  plain  out- 
come of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
So   far,  then,  as  the  discourses 
recorded  in  the  first  Gospel  bear 
witness,  the  proper  mode  of  regard- 
ing the  ethical   teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  is,  that  it  was  not  agaiust, 
but  within  the  Law  of  Moses.     The 
main  distinctions  between  His  doc- 
trines and  those  of  the  Mishnic  doc- 
tors were  two.  First,  Christ  appealed 
to  the  spirit  rather  than   to  the 
letter  of  the  Law.    But,  in  so  doing. 
He  was  careful  to  cite  the  very  words 
either  of  Moses  himself,  or  of  the 
authoritative    prophetic    books    of 
Scripture.     Secondly,  He  gave   a 
broader  and  wider  significance  to 
all  the  merciful  and  tender  provi- 
sions of  the  Law  than  did  the  teachers 
of  his  time.     It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  extension  of  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity  to  include 
even  the  Samaritans  (who,  as  least 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  Jews 
by  the  outer  world,  were  most  cor- 
dial in  their  mutual  hatred)  is  far 
more  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
third  than  by  the  first  Evangelist. 
It  is  St.  Luke  who  gives  the  very 
magna  charta  of  this  doctrine,  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.    In 
St.  Matthew  we  find  a  prohibition 
to  the  apostles  to  enter  any  Samari- 
tan city.     The  difierence  may  pos- 
sibly be  one  of  time  alone ;  but  it 
is  not  one  to  be  disregarded.     But 


in  neither  Gospel  do  we  find  any 
distinct  inclusion  of  the  Ooim^  or 
heathen,  in  the  promise  of  the  world 
to  come. 

It  must  fiirther  be  remembered 
that  the  word  enemy,  used  by  St. 
Matthew,  had  a  distinct  l^al  mean- 
ing to  the  Jew.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  as  a  general  term, 
including  foes  to  our  nation  or 
our  religion,  as  well  as  personal 
unfriends.  But  the  oral  Law  defined 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  did 
so  in  the  necessary  interests  of 
justice.  The  testimony  of  an  enemy 
was  only  of  doubtful  weight,  or  was 
altogether  to  be  rejected  by  the 
judges.  It  was  therefore  neoessarv 
to  define  what  an  enemy  was.  He 
was  one  with  whom  a  person  had 
not  spoken  for  three  consecutive 
days,  on  the  ground  of  personal 
hatred.  Thus  the  four  descriptions 
of  enemies,  cited  in  the  SermoB 
on  the  Mount,  all  come  under  the 
general  injunction  of  the  Law  as  to 
bearing  no  grudge  against  a  brother. 

Great  weight,  however,  has  been 
attached  to  the  antitheses  of  this 
chapter.  The  expression  translated 
*  by  them  of  old  time '  is  one  of  the 
formulse  by  which  the  Jewish  doctors 
were  accustomed  to  cite  the  Penta- 
teuch itself.  With  the  one  exception 
of  the  phrase  *  Whosoever  shall  kifi 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,' 
all  the  precepts  thus  cited  by  ibe 
Evangelistaretobefound  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  until  we  come  to  the  phrase 
'  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,' which 
requires  a  special  examination.  It 
has  been  argued  from  this  chapter 
that  the  expression  *  But  I  say  unto 
you '  implies  the  assertion  by  tbe 
teacher  of  his  own  authority,  as  sn- 
perior  to,  and  even  subversive  oC 
that  of  Moses  himself. 

Such  an  interpretation,  however, 
is  impossible  to  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  either  with  the  care 
devoted  by  the  pious  Jews  to  what 
was  called  the  fencing  of  the  Law, 
or  with  the  genius  and  temper  of 
any  Semitic  race.    Reverence  for 
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the  Divine  Law,  as  given  by  Moses, 
'was  the  life-blood  of  Judaism.  It 
was  based  on  tbe  most  positive 
injunctions  of  tbe  Law  itself.  While 
teaching  that,  from  time  to  time, 
indications  of  the  Divine  Will  might 
be  expected  to  be  given  by  prophets, 
and  thus  that  the  Word  of  Ood  was 
not  to  be  silent  after  his  own  depar- 
ture, Moses  gave  the  most  special 
injunctions,  that  no  miracle,  no  ac- 
complishment of  prediction,  no  war- 
rant or  excuse  of  any  nature  what- 
ever, should  be  held  to  justify  any 
permanent  modification  of  the  Law. 
It  is  with  reference  to  idolatry  that 
the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
most  precise  in  this  respect;  but 
the  detailed  jurisprudence  of  the 
oral  Law  brings  any  attempt  to  im- 
pugn the  constitutions  of  Mount 
Sinai  under  the  same  sanction. 
The  case  of  a  false  prophet  was  one 
of  those  expr^sly  reserved  for  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
And  the  proof  of  any  man  having 
given  counsel  to  depart  from  any 
precept  of  the  law,  unless  it  were 
in  the  case  of  a  temporary  saspen- 
sion  for  definite  purposes,  and  au- 
thenticated by  certain  proofs,  en- 
tailed upon  him  the  doom  of 
lapidation.  No  discretion  was  al- 
lowed in  this  matter  to  the  judges. 
It  is  therefore  certain,  whether  we 
regard  the  plain  language  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  outcome  of  the  entire 
Hebrew  literature,  that  no  prophet 
or  teacher  venturing  to  oppose  his 
own  authority  to  that  of  Moses  could 
have  escaped  the  sharp  and  rapid 
action  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
nation  in  such  a  case. 

Even  apart  from  the  legal  or  ju- 
dicial aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  teacher  who  ad- 
mitted, in  such  precise  and  unquali- 
fied terms,  the  obligation  to  obey 
tbe  g^eat  national  tribunal,  those 
who  '  sit  in  Moses*  seat,'  should,  on 
other  occasions,  question  the  very 
fountain  of  that  authority.  It  arises 


solely  from  our  unacquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  thought  and  language 
of  the  day  that  an  opinion  so  erro- 
neous should  ever  have  been  seri- 
ously entertained. 

The  true  explanation  of  the 
antithetical  phraseology  here  em- 
ployed, in  a  manner  much  in  favour 
with  the  Mishnic  doctors,  is  that 
which  applies  to  all  similar  modes 
of  teaching.  The  key  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mishnic  phrase,  '  the  fence  of 
the  Law.*  *  The  prophets  and  teach- 
ers of  each  generation,*  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  the  foremost  Oriental 
scholars  of  the  present  century,  the 
Abb^  Chiarini,*  'endeavoured  to 
make  a  fence  for  the  Mosaic  Law, 
by  forbidding  things  licit,  in  order 
to  inspire  greater  horror  for  those 
which  were  illicit.'  In  other  words, 
they  framed  new  sanctions,  or  pre- 
scriptions, which,  as  intended  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  inad- 
vertent breach  of  positive  precepts, 
have  been  called  the  fences  of  the 
Law.  This  is  the  Jewish  method 
of  regarding  those  supplementary 
injunctions  which  are  not  found  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  which,  from 
time  to  time,  were  added,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  force  of  that  rule 
ofHfe. 

To  our  Western  modes  of  thought, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  explain 
the  distinction  as  being  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  a  com- 
mand and  a  counsel.  The  first  is 
an  imperative  rule.  The  second  is 
a  wise  suggestion,  tending  to  pre- 
vent the  infringement  of  that  rule. 
Thus  the  command  to  do  no  mur- 
der is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Law.  The  counsel  to  check  un- 
necessary anger  is  a  wise  advice; 
which,  if  followed,  will  obviate  the 
danger  of  being  hurried,  by  passion, 
into  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

These  wise  and  salutary  counsels, 
however,  must  be  regarded  chiefly 
with  reference  to  their  professed 


*  Xtf  Talmud  di  Babj^'one,  p.  319. 
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object,  tbat  of  ensnrmg  a  perfect 
obedience  to  a  definite  code  of  law. 
If   isolated    from    the     conditions 
nnder  whicb  tbey  were   given,   it 
may  be  tbat  tbeir  force  will  fail, 
togetber  witb  tbeir  fitness.     Tbns 
tbe  counsel  to  agree  qnicklj  witb 
tbe  adversary,  was   most  salntary 
nnder  tbe  laws  regulating  conten- 
tions.    For  wben  tbe  case  was  once 
brougbt  before  tbe  tribunal,  com- 
promise would  become  impossible. 
Tbe  judges  were  bound  to  exact 
tbe  full  legal  penalty.    Again,  witb 
regard  to  tbe  question  of  divorce, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  tbat  among 
tbe  Jews  at   tbe  time  of  Cbrist, 
celibacy  was  regarded  as  a  positive 
breaob  of  tbe  Divine  Law,  except  in 
the  sole  case  of  pbysical  incapacity 
for  marriage.  Even  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
boliest  propbet,  wbo  migbt  desire 
to  dedicate  himself  undisturbedly  to 
Divine  meditation,  it  was  deduced 
from  the  example  of  Moses,  tbat  it 
was  not  lawful   for    him  to  live 
alone,  until  bis  wife  bad  borne  him 
at  least  two  children.     The  number 
of  wives  which  was  contemplated 
aa  probable,  by  tbe  provisions  of 
tbe   laws  of  dower,  was  four ;  as 
under  tbe    Mohammedan    law   at 
the  present  day.    Tbe  dismissal  of 
one  of  these  for  tbe  slightest  ca- 
price  (which  tbe  school  of  Shamai 
upheld  to  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  husband)  was  an  o£fence  against 
justice,  no  less  than  against  mercy. 
To  draw  an  inference  of  what  is 
or  is  not  advisable,  under  snob  a 
totally  different  state  of  law   and 
of  opinion  ae  tbat  which  prevails 
amongst  ourselves,  from  a  counsel 
or  a  command    given    under  the 
Jewish    laws    of   marriage,   is    to 
attribute  to  language  a  sense  which 
it  was  never  intended  to  convey. 
It  is  to  adhere  to  tbe  letter  of  a 
phrase,  when  tbe  spirit  has  entirely 
evaporated. 

We  referred  to  the  citation,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  cer- 
tain BAbbinical  doctrines. under  the 


same  formula  tbat  is  confined,  in 
tbe  Mishna,  to  the  quotation  of  the 
Bible.     In  tbe  treatise  Sanhedrin, 
tbe  most  important  judiciary  section 
of  the  Mishna,  occurs  the  remark- 
able expression,  'It  is  more  grave 
(to  disregard)  the  words  of  the 
Scribes  than  the  words  of  the  Law.* 
We  have  not  space  to  enter  into 
the  explanation    of   tbe   technical 
origin  and    force   of  this   expres- 
sion, which  refers,  not  to  the  ab- 
stract breach  of  tbe  Law,  but  to 
tbe  special  procedure  proper  in  the 
case  of  a  *  refractory  elder/  or,  in 
other  words,  a  teacher  of  new  doc- 
trine.    Three  courts,  of  ascending 
dignity,    took    cog^sanoe    of  the 
case  of  any  teacher  who  disobeyed 
the  edict  of  the  Senate.     The  pri- 
mary law  on  the  case  was  taken 
from  tbe  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xvii. 
8,  13).    If  a  teacher  said,  '  I  infer 
such  a  meaning  froqi  the   sacred 
text,  my  companions  such  another,' 
tbe  case  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  first  instance,  which  sat  at 
the   gate  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple.^      If  the  statement  were 
then  held  to  be  accordant  with  tra- 
dition, it    was  confirmed  by  this 
court.     If  otherwise,  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  second  court,  which 
sat  at  tbe  gate  of  the   Court  of 
Israel.     If  it  proved  too  grave  to 
be  here  decided,  it  was  r^erred  to 
the  Senate,  or  supreme  court,  which 
sat  in  the  conclave  of  hewn  stone, 
within  the  peristyle  of  the  Oonrt  of 
Israel.  Ifthenitbecame  known  that 
tbe  teacher  opposed  his  own  opinion 
to  tbat  of  the  Senate,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death  by  strangulation;  'and 
all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear, 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously.' 
The  existence  of  this  ancient  uid 
comprehensive  law  is  at  once  ad- 
mitted and  illustrated  by  the  ex* 
hortation    of  Jesus  to    obey   ihe 
Synhedral  decisions,  both  in  assent 
and  in  act :  '  All,  therefore,  what- 
soever tbey  bid  you  obsenre,  oh. 
serve  and  do»'^ 


•2fe%iMrfHM,x.  1,2,3. 
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We  are  thus  led,  first  by  the 
fact  that  no  sentence  is  ascribed  to 
Christ  by  either  of  the  Synoptic 
Eyangelists,  that  is  discordant  with 
any  Synhedral  decision  of  date  earlier 
than  His  time ;  and  then  by  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  legislate  for  the  people, 
to  the  conviction  of  the  extreme  un- 
tmth  of  representing  His  teaching 
as  openly  opposed  to  any  portion  of 
the  Law  of  Moses.  But  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  literary  significance  of  which 
has  been,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware, 
entirely  overlooked,  in  which  the 
Mishna  is  directly  cited. 

It  is  well  known  that  Babbi  Judah 
the  Saint,  who  arranged  the  sixty- 
eight  treatises  of  the  Mishna  in  their 
present  form,  died  about  a.d.  189. 
What  we  may  call  the  publication 
of  the  work,  at  all  events  its  definite 
completion  as  on  accessible  record, 
is  attributed  to  the  need  of  placing 
the  tradition  beyond  risk  of  loss, 
after  the  fidlure  of  the  second  re* 
volt  of  the  Jews.  Long  before  that 
time,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Jewish  doctors,  the  distinct 
Mischnaioth,  or  paragraphs  of  the 
Oral  Law,  existed  in  a  written 
form;  each  great  Babbi  having 
written  down  the  language  from  the 
lips  of  his  own  teacher,  in  order 
to  transmit  it,  in  its  integrity,  to 
those  who  came  after  him.  This 
view  of  the  case  is  fully  supported 
by  the  passage  of  the  Gospel  to 
which  we  refer.®  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  saying,  '  Have  ye  not  read 
in  the  Law  how  that  on  the  Sabw 
bath  day  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
profime  the  Sabbath,  and  are  blame- 
less ?'  No  expression  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Written  Law. 
But  the  treatise  Sabbath  of  the 
Mishna  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject.  In  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers the  additional  ofiering  of  the 
Sabbath  is  mentioned.  But  it  is 
from  the  Oral  Law  alone  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  any  just  idea  of 


what  was,  and  what  was  not,  lawful 
on  the  Sabbath.  Thus  if  one  of  the 
reptiles  mentioned  in  the  Law  as 
unclean,  was  found  within  the  en- 
closures of  the  Temple  on  the  Sab- 
bath, it  was  unlawful  to  cast  it 
forth.  That  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  prohibition  of  carry- 
iog  from  one  demesne  to  another  on 
that  day.  It  was  provided  that  the 
animal  should  be  covered  over, 
where  it  was  found,  with  a  large 
vessel  called  the  Pesactar,  and  re- 
moved only  after  sunset. 

In  the  Mishna  this  question  of 
the  supersession  of  the  Sabbath  is 
treated  with  the  requisite  fulness 
and  clearness.  Public  sacrifices,  of 
whicb  the  time  was  defined  by  the 
Law, were  masters  of,  or  superseded, 
the  Sabbath.  Private  sacrifices,  or 
those  of  which  the  time  was  not 
fixed,  did  not.  Circumcision  super- 
seded the  Sabbath  if  the  boy  had 
been  bom  before  suaset  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  but  not  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  the  night.  Again,  in 
order  to  give  notice  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  months  Nisan 
and  Tisri,  it  was  allowable  for  the 
messengers  to  profane  the  Sabbath 
by  travelling.  On  the  four  other 
occasions  on  which  messengers  were 
sent  to  announce  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  it  was  not  law- 
ful so  to  do.  Thus  the  reference 
to  reading  in  the  Law  as  to  the 
blameless  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, is  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Mishna,  and  an 
evidence  of  its  existence,  in  writ- 
ing, at  the  time  of  Christ. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
considerations,  that  it  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction of  the  truth  to  represent 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  other  portions  of  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Christ  contained  in  the 
first  Gospel,  were  intended  in  any 
way  to  invalidate  the  force  and 
venerable  authority  of  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  speaker  spoke,  and  the 
hearers  listened,  in  full  acceptance 
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of  tbe  first  tbreo  articles  of  tho 
Jewish  creed.  We  are  not  lefb  to 
inference  alone,  conclnsiTe  as  that 
argument  is.  The  great  doctrines 
of  the  unity  of  God,  of  His  utterance 
of  the  Law  hy  Moses,  and  of  the  im- 
mutability of  that  Law,  are  stated 
by  Jesus  Himself  as  distinctly,  as 
they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Symbol  of  Maimonides.  Nay, 
Airther,  as  between  the  tendency  of 
the  school  of  Hillel,  which  was  in 
most  cases  to  loosen  or  alleviate  the 
Law,  and  that  of  the  school  of 
Shamai,  to  fill  up,  or  aggravate  the 
incidence  of  its  precepts,  the  distinct 
statement  of  Christ  is,  that  He  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter :  '  I  am  not 
come  to  loosen,  but  to  fill  up.*^  In 
those  cases  where  the  Law,  either 
Written  or  Oral,  is  cited,  with  an 
antithetical  '  But  I  say  unto  you,' 
the  result  of  the  counsel  given  is, 
in  each  case,  the  fencing  of  the  Law; 
or  the  rendering  its  wilful  breach 
impossible.  The  man  who  represses 
causeless  anger  is  in  no  danger  of 
committing  murder.  The  man  who 
restrains  his  glances,  according  to 
the  very  minute  provisions  of  the 
Mishna,  is  in  no  danger  of  that 
breach  of  the  seventh  commandment 
which,  under  the  facile  provisions 
of  the  law  of  divorce,  must  have 
been  a  wanton  offence.  The  man 
who  avoided  rash  vows,  was  in  no 
danger  of  coming  under  the  con- 
demnation so  minutely  discussed  by 
the  Jewish  casuists.  The  man  who 
resisted  not  violence,  and  who  was 
ready  to  serve  even  one  who  hated 
him,  attained  a  perfection  which 
was  held  to  be  fully  within  the 
reach  of  the  diligent  observer  of  the 
Law. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  language  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  conventional 
acceptance  of  its  import.  But  the 
question  is,  can  we,  when  we  know 
what  was  the  faith  and  practice  of 


the  time,  honestly  attribute  to  the 
words  of  the  Great  Teacher  a  mean- 
ing which  could  never  haye  for  a 
moment  occurred  to  one  of  His 
hearers?  Is  it  intelligent,  is  it 
honest,  to  reflect  upon  the  plain 
teaching  of  obedience  to  the  Divine 
Law,  the  coloured  light  of  the  Greek 
scholastic  subtlety,  or  the  Roman 
systematised  orthodoxy?  Is  any 
man  authorised  to  say  that^  in 
enjoining  his  hearers  to  fulfil  the 
Law,  even  to  the  payment  of  tithe 
upon  the  meanest  garden  vegetable, 
Christ  really  meant  that  they  were 
to  disregard  it  ?  No  attack  on  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  can  be 
more  dishonouring  than  to  attribute 
to  Him  so  self-contradictory  a  line 
of  conduct. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  have  much 
to  reconsider  as  to  our  conventional 
views  of  the  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  We  read  their 
language  from  the  standpoint  of 
Western  civilisation  and  of  Latin 
Christianity,  instead  of  endeavour-  ! 
ing  to  appreciate  their  Semitic  habits 
of  thought,  and  their  reverence,  as 
Jews,  for  their  Divine  Law.  It  is 
to  this  want  of  due  preliminary 
study  that  that  unreality  of  which  so 
many  men  complain  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  pulpit  may  be,  in  great 
measure,  traced.  Certain  points  are 
held  up,  as  commands  of  Christ,  for 
the  normal  rules  of  Christian  life, 
which  are  not  the  practical  rules  of 
human  conduct.  The  discrepancy 
is  thrown  on  the  broad  back  of 
human  sinfulness.  Such  may  be 
the  true  explanation  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  sin  may  lie  at  the 
door  of  those  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  teach,  with  authority,  without 
having  taken  the  preliminaiy 
trouble  of  making  at  least  as  care- 
ful a  study  of  the  books  they  un- 
dertake to  interpret,  as  any  classical 
scholar  now  thinks  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  Greek  play? 

P.  R.C. 
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ONE  who  nndertakes  to  contrast 
ancient  and  modem  history 
seems  bonnd  not  to  omit  such  con- 
trasts as  may  be  observed  between 
forms  of  government  denominated 
alike,  asbetweenancientand  modem 
despotisms,  ancient  and  modern 
oligarchies,  ancient  and  modem 
democracies.  A  difficulty  is  here 
encountered  from  the  insufficiency 
of  nomenclature,  and  from  the 
great  diversity,  alike  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  times,  between  two  forms 
of  government  which  bear  the  same 
name.  Ifwedefinedespotismtomean 
the  rule  of  one  person,  irresponsible 
to  law,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
resolts  of  such  a  Government 
change  prodigiously  with  the  person, 
even  over  the  same  nation  and  in 
the  same  country.  Over  different 
nations  also  the  result  is  different ; 
indeed  in  some  the  ruler  is  held  in 
check  by  the  popular  spirit,  how- 
ever absolute  he  may  be  in  legal 
theory.  Imperial  sway  -which  is 
without  coDstitutional  check  is 
naturally  far  more  scrupulous  and 
forbearing  towards  the  ruling  race, 
than  towards  subject  races.  A 
military  oligarchy  like  that  of  the  old 
Roman  patricians,  differs  naturally 
from  the  mercantile  oligarchy  of 
Venice  :  to  explain  the  differences, 
we  need  not  refer  to  ancient  or 
modem  world-wide  tendencies. 
When  we  alight  on  two  forms  of 
government  that  can  fidrly  be 
identified,  the  likeness  of  results  so 
prevails  that  the  differences  are 
seldom  to  be  called  contrasts. 

Despotism,  or  personal  rule,  can 
rarely  continue  good,  except  by 
careful  election  of  the  sovereigpi ; 
which  election  will  generally  be 
made,  perhaps  from  the  royal  family, 
whether  by  the  chief  selecting  his 
successor,  or  by  a  compact  of  the 
GoUectiye  family,  providing  for  its 


own  stability ;  or  else  by  choice  of 
the  nobles.  The  first  method — 
in  fact,  adoption — gave  to  the 
Roman  empire  almost  its  only  good 
emperors,  never  actual  sans  of  the 
reigning  emperors;  as  Tiberius 
Csdsar,  Trajan,  and  his  three  suc- 
cessors. The  second  has  been 
practised  by  the  Russian,  and  some- 
times by  the  Austrian  dynasty.  The 
third  was  followed  by  the  Tartars, 
when  their  empire  was  most  power- 
ful. But  alike  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  despotisms  have  been 
prone  to  decay,  from  the  absence  of 
ruling  qualities  in  the  ruler.  Per- 
haps India  was  never  better 
governed  than  under  Acbar  and 
his  immediate  successors;  but  we 
know  that  the  general  tendency  of 
Indian  despotism  has  been  towards 
imbecile  and  fatuous  princes.  The 
degeneracy  of  the  successors  of  the 
great  Darius  in  ancient  Persia  is 
comparable  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
-  Ottoman  dynasty,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived severe  military  checks.  The 
decay  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and 
empire  has  a  family  likeness  to  the 
decay  of  the  French  monarchy,  yet 
has  its  own  peculiarity,  religious 
bigotry  being  still  more  efficient  in 
its  ruin;  this  bigotry  may  be 
treated  as  the  modem  contrast. 
But  the  fanaticism  which  was  fatal 
to  Spain  and  gravelv  damaged 
France,  did  not  harm  the  Austrian 
dynasty  so  fundamentally,  because 
the  subject  peoples  were  more 
successful  in  their  insurrections,  and 
the  despotism  never  became  com- 
plete. 

Russia,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  our  modem  type  of 
personal  rule.  She  is  in  truth  by 
far  the  latest  bom.  Her  peoples 
are  outside  of  Roman  Christendom. 
Little  or  nothing  in  her  institutions 
is  traditional  from  the  old  world,  or 
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even  from  the  middle  ages.  Her 
vigorous  organisation  is  of  a  date 
later  than  the  birth  of  modem 
national  science;  and  out  of  her 
sagaciously  importing  every  me- 
chanical invention  or  adaptation  of 
physics  for  imperial  use,  her  rapid 
aggrandisement  has  sprung.  In 
Russia  we  see  not  only  an  elaborate 
imperial  organisation,  but  a  popula- 
tion ever  increasing  on  a  soil  of 
vast  extent  and  capable  of  in- 
definite improvement.  Probably 
never  before  did  an  imperial  power 
rest  on  a  nation  of  forty-five  millions 
of  homogeneous  people  as  its 
nucleus.  All  the  subject  races 
increase  steadily,  and  none  are  lost 
by  emigration.  The  depression  of 
the  peasants  is  said  to  have  been  a 
bequest  of  the  Tartars  ;  accustomed 
to  their  violent  rule,  despotism 
seemed  to  the  people  natural  when 
they  were  expelled .  Under  different 
sovereigns  the  dynasty  has  shown  a 
different  face.  The  tales  of  Ivan 
the  Gruel  are  frightful;  but  it  is 
little  to  the  purpose  to  go  back 
earlier  than  Peter  the  Great; 
indeed,  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  this  century.  Even  under  the 
amiable  Alexander  I.,  whose  talk 
and  theory  was  that  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  the  eternal  spjring 
and  terrible  power  of  the  fixed 
officials  was  a  constant  alarm  to 
the  aristocracy;  but  under  the 
severe  Nicolas,^  who  was  for  turn- 
ing all  into  soldiers  and  making 
parade  perpetual,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  had  a  truly  painful  time. 
No  one  seemed  to  breathe  freely 
until  the  accession  of  Alexander  II., 
and,  alas  !  he  instantly  fell  into 
deadly  feud  with  Poland,  and  con- 
summated  the  ruin  of  that  unhappy 
nation.  The  religious  persecution 
of  the  Poles  under  Nicolas  w&s 
cruel,  far  beyond  what  might 
seem  possible  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  rigorous  punishment 
still  inflicted  on  dissent  from  the 


Established  Church,  is  the  chief 
mark  that  Russia  is  far  behind  the 
age.  The  collision  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion  between  the  Russian  Church 
and  the  Church  of  the  Cossacks 
may  yet  lead  to  convulsion;  pos- 
sibly may  win  religious  freedom  by 
the  approved  routine  of  martyr- 
doms. Yet  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped 
that  the  dynasty  will  learn  wisdom 
from  the  experience  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  influence  of 
educated  Russians.  In  other  re- 
specte  the  rule  is  £Ekvourably  con- 
trasted with  the  known  despotic 
empires  of  antiquity.  The  recent 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  who  were 
not  cast  out  of  relations  to  their 
masters  to  become  landless  prole- 
tarians, but  received  definite  rights 
in  the  soil,  is  a  solid  guarantee  of 
steady  improvement.  Each  great 
Government,  under  which  the  mo- 
narchy is  organised,  is  destined  to 
take  a  rank  similar  to  the  States  of 
the  American  Union,  with  powers 
of  local  administration,  as  soon  as 
a  powerful  and  intelligent  middle 
claiss  is  formed.  At  present,  it 
seems,  the  dynasty  is  so  much 
strengthened  by  ite  en£ranchise- 
ment  of  the  peasants,  who  have 
little  political  thought,  that  it  can 
afibrd  to  despise  the  wishes  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  to  whom  the 
administration  by  irresponsible,  per- 
haps low-bom,  officials  is  neces* 
sarily  ofiensive.  The  great  Rus* 
sian  nation  is  as  ambitious  and  as 
resolute  to  continue  one  and  un- 
divided as  the  French ;  indeed,  the 
continuous  plain  from  Berlin  to  the 
Ural  Mountains  makes  it  a  certamty 
of  the  future,  that,  come  what  may 
in  political  strife,  European  Russia 
will  hold  together  as  one.  The  great 
&ct  of  modem  times  is  ike  if^ 
crease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
nor  can  Russia  be  excluded  trim 
this,  especially  when  the  dynasty  is 
so  forward  to  promote  geographical, 
chemical,  astronomical,  and  geolo- 


^  This  emperor  always  signs  himself  Nicolas  (good  Gresk)  in  our  blue  books. 
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gical  science.  The  first  curb  on 
the  caprices  of  personal  rule  comes 
from  precedent  and  fixed  procedures, 
T^hich  mak^  experienced  minis- 
ters and  lawyers  needful.  Open 
law-courts  and  incorruptible  judges 
are  an  immense  second  step.  It 
is  reported  that  in  these  matters 
Hussia  has  much  to  improve  and 
develop ;  but  if  one  interpret  her 
present  Government  at  the  worst, 
it  appears  far  preferable  to  any  of 
the  Mussulman  Governments  whose 
tradition  is  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  to  any  of  the  great  ancient  em- 
pires known  to  us.  The  Russian 
power,  on  a  greater  scale,  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  that  of 
Prussia,  viz.  the  vigorous  organisa- 
tion from  which  its  eminence  has 
arisen  is  strictly  the  work  of  the 
dynasty  itself.  In  other  cases,  free 
towns  and  legally  organised  mo- 
narchies have  wrought  out  a  pros- 
perity which  despotism  has  turned  to 
its  own  purposes,  expended  lavishly, 
and  ultimately  destroyed.  In  these 
two  cases  the  dynasties  themselves 
had  an  organising  and  creative  in- 
stinct ^hich,  in  spite  of  wasteful 
ambition,  studies  on  the  whole  the 
material  welfare  of  the  millions. 
The  harshness  of  despotism  is  not 
likely  to  last  long  over  a  notoriously 
loyal  people,  nor  will  liberty,  won 
by  Russians  for  themselves,  be 
withheld  from  Cossacks  and  other 
tribes  ripe  for  the  rule  of  law. 

In  some  respects  the  despotic 
rule  of  England  in  India  reminds 
one  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it 
is  natural  to  collate  them,  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  ancient  and  the 
modem.  Yet  the  comparison  to 
the  monarchy  of  Rome  is  unfair ; 
for  the  British  administration  in 
India  is  not  directed  by  a  personal 
rule.  The  East  India  Company  was 
an  oligarchy  of  merchants,  which 
could  not  control  its  own  agents. 
It  waa  itself  soon  overruled  tlm)ugh 
the  *  fioard  of  Control,'  which  was 
subject  to  the  successive  Cabinets 
of  England.    To  the  Indians,  no 


doubt,  our  administration  and  laws 
are  despotic ;  but  so  they  are,  and 
have  always  been,  to  the  peasants 
of  England  itself,  who  yet  are  not 
at  all  the  more  liable  to  the  evils  of 
a  mere  personal  rule.  The  Indian 
administration  is  never,  in  its  con- 
sciousness, irresponsible.  It  sees 
behind  it  the  ministers  of  England, 
accustomed  to  dread  national  criti- 
cism, and  anxious  to  make  the  des- 
potism in  India  as  little  despotic  as 
may  be.  Though  on  the  whole  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  has  its  own 
way,  the  Governor-General  is  sure 
to  be  imbued  with  purely  English 
notions  of  rule.  From  this  compli- 
cation we  have  in  India  some  de- 
velopments of  freedom  which  Russia 
would  not  endure;  such  as  a  news* 
paper  press,  free  to  criticise  the 
acts  of  Government ;  also  free  utter- 
ance at  public  meetings.  This  free-, 
dom  was  justified  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  as  essential  to  our  safety, 
because  it  warns  us  of  native  dis- 
affection, and  hinders  secret  con- 
spiracy. So  too  we  have  a  Govern* 
mentBudget,  published  for  universal 
criticism.  Law  courts  are  at  least 
open,  whatever  their  other  weak- 
nesses ;  nor  does  anyone  fear  arrest 
on  political  grounds,  short  of  offence 
which  in  England  would  make  him 
amenable  to  the  law.  Further, 
the  chief  Judges  are  not  only  ap- 
pointed by  England,  but  are.  ir* 
removable  by  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral and  his  Council.  Even  where 
a  political  principle,  as  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  is  concerned,  their 
decisions  cannot  be  reversed  by  the 
will  of  the  Government.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  native  princes 
have  no  refuge  in  our  law  courts 
against  purely  political  decisions^ 
which  may  strip  them  of  fortune, 
rank,  and  power ;  yet  private  citi- 
zens among  the  natives  have  long 
been  accustomed,  with  full  confi- 
dence of  obtaining  justice,  to  bring 
civil  actions  ag^nst  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  its  own  courts.  All  such 
things  make  our  Indian  empire  un« 
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paralleled  in   form,  equally  as  in 
circumstances. 

Perhaps  if  we  wonid  ascertain 
what  are  the  phenomena  which  will 
henceforth  distinguish  European 
despotisms  from  those  of  ancient 
times,  we  may  find  them  in  the 
counsel  vainly  urged  npon  the  Pope 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  government 
in  Italy.  Of  course  he  intended  to 
recommend  the  continuance  of  per- 
sonal rule,  and  had  no  thought  of 
popular  freedom  ;  yet  he  especially 
urged  publicity  of  law  courts,  pub- 
lication of  Government  expenses 
and  income,  and  (I  think)  security 
against  arbitrary  arrest.  Prussia 
and  Austria,  both  of  which,  until  of 
late,  we  must  decidedly  class  with 
despotic  powers,  have  long  yielded 
so  much  to  publicity.  Moreover, 
energetic  rules  have  kept  their  ar- 
mies subject  to  civil  fnnctionaries, 
so  as  to  guard  against  the  excesses 
of  Praetorians  and  Janizaries ;  nor 
were  soldiers  ever  used,  as  in  the 
scandalous  Boman  system,  to  exe- 
cute violence  without  sentence  of 
law.  It  must  be  expected  that  in 
the  future  all  rule,  even  the  most 
despotic,  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  civil  Board ;  in 
short,  monarchy  will  be  a  hureau- 
cracy,  and  never  will  assume  the 
high-handed  form  of  military  execu- 
tion. Hereto  must  be  added,  tliat, 
more  and  more,  as  government  be- 
comes complex,  and  as  miscellaneous 
science  is  called  into  its  service, 
superior  training  and  accoroplish- 
•  ments  are  needed  by  a  bureau,  es- 
pecially by  all  tbe  heads  of  depart- 
ments ;  which,  in  a  widespread 
system,  tends  at  once  to  bridle  the 
caprices  of  personal  rule  and  to  in- 
fuse humane  precautions. 

So  much  as  to  modem  despotism. 
As  for  ancient  constitutional  mon- 
archy, perhaps  we  can  only  find  it 
in  the  great  kingdoms  where  castes 
were  established,  especially  in 
Egypt.  The  Assyrian  monarchy 
was  probably  at  one  time  constitu- 


tional and  sacerdotal :  at  least,  its 
intimate  union  with  religion  sug- 
gests this  ;  but,  after  it  became  an 
empire  over  men  of  fbreign  race, 
and  rested  on  a  large  army,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  king  felt  no  restraint 
on  his  general  government.  Egypt 
is  known  to  us  only  in  her  deca- 
dence. She  was  already  a  wreck 
when  the  Greek  Herodotus,  father 
of  history,  visited  her.  Most  of  the 
accounts  of  her  institutions  are 
traditionary,  nor  can  we  wholly 
trust  their  echoes  of  the  past.  Un- 
less machinery  is  seen  at  work,  it 
is  not  possible  to  judge  of  its  results 
accurately:  just  so,  it  is  hard  to 
judge  of  the  operation  of  tho  Egyp- 
tian regimen  from  the  dry  state- 
ments of  archseology.  Still  shorter 
glimpses  of  Indiacome  to  us  through 
the  window  which  was  opened  for 
a  moment  between  West  and  East 
by  Alexander's  expedition  into  the 
Punjaub ;  yet  its  institutions  were 
living  when  they  were  reported,  and 
the  reporters  are  intelligent  Greeks, 
accustomed  to  political  variety; 
not  low  caste  interpreters,  or  proud, 
but  fallen  priests,  bent  on  enhancing 
the  greatness  of  the  past.  Never- 
theless, there  are  leading  facts  on 
which  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
In  both  countries  a  steady  develop- 
ment of  national  wealth,  superior 
art,  intellect,  and  population  took 
place,  when  nearly  iJl  Europe  was  in 
barbarism.  Their  arts  and  their 
literature,  their  laws  and  oonstita- 
tion  were  homesprung ;  and  al- 
though, from  knowing  Egypt  only 
since  her  political  downfall,  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  her  state  as  imply- 
ing total  stagnation  of  mind,  it  is 
evident  that  such  was  not  always  the 
case.  In  spite  of  monstrously  er- 
ratic religion,  the  system,  taken  as 
a  whole,  obtained  for  her  people 
through  a  long  succession  of  centn* 
ries  so  much  of  security  and  order 
as  to  allow  of  progressive  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  to  generate  a  well- 
defined  nationality. 

The  word  caste  is  derived  from  the 
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Portuguese  casta,  and  signifies  race. 
Since  each  caste  ordinarily  inter- 
married with  its  own  members,  the 
tendency  of  the  institution  is  to 
generate  as  many  races  as  there  are 
castes,  and  thus  to  justify  the  ap- 
pellation. The  castes  in  Egypt  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  names 
from  the  occupations  of  their  mem- 
bers, as  agriculturists,  herdsmen, 
fishermen,  interpreters,  warriors, 
&c.  None  of  the  details,  if  we  could 
trust  them,  here  concern  us,  but 
only  the  relation  of  the  system  to 
constitutional  royalty. 

Wherever  wealth  exists  in  super- 
fluity sufficient  to  enable  a  chieftain 
to  maintain  an  army — that  is,  in  all 
the  world,  some  dreary  districts 
alone  excepted — the  first  great  po- 
litical problem  is,  to  secure  that  the 
chief  who  enforces  the  laws  on 
others  shall  himself  obey  the  law. 
The  difficulty  does  not  press  much 
while  anarchy  is  the  chief  danger, 
for  to  get  one  tyrant  instead  of  a 
thousand  is  an  admirable  bargain ; 
but  when  anarchy  is  past,  when 
industry  is  steady  and  we^th  in- 
creases, the  powers  of  the  prince 
and  the  dangers  from  him  multiply 
still  faster,  if  no  special  precautions 
have  been  taken.  In  an  illiterate 
people,  custom  supplies  the  place 
of  law,  but  without  organisations 
to  transmit  and  attest  the  customs, 
there  is  no  fixedness.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  every  union  of  trades 
or  professions  defended  their  own 
customary  rights,  stood  up  with 
more  or  less  boldness  to  support  an 
injured  member,  and  helped  the 
executive  Government  in  punishing 
their  members  when  disorderly  and 
guilty.  They  were  also  an  organ 
for  collecting  the  taxes,  and  for  pub- 
lishing edicts  of  State.  Out  of 
special  trades  and  occupations,  as 
above  said,  rose  actual  castes,  of 
which  the  most  honoured  in  'the 
sacerdotal '  kingdoms  was  that  of 
the  learned,  who  were  all  esteemed 
priests,  science  and  religion  being 
united.     The  most  formidable  order 


was  the  military,  whose  chief  was 
the  king.  Every  king  of  Egypt  was 
adopted  into  the  priestly  order  im- 
mediately on  his  accession.  The 
priests  had  the  high  function  of 
watching  over  and  expounding  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  included 
among  themselves  judges,  lawyers, 
councillors,  secretaries,  in  short,  all 
civil  officials  of  high  rank.  To  say 
that  the  priesthood  held  the  supreme 
power,  was  then  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  military  force  had  become 
weaker  than  civil  authority,  and 
that  the  king  himself  was  obedient 
to  the  law.  It  is  even  stated,  that 
on  the  death  of  a  king  he  could  not 
be  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres 
without  solemn  sanction  from  the 
priesthood ;  so  that  by  withholding 
the  permission  they  might  degrade 
one  whose  malversations  they  had 
failed  to  arresb.  The  fear  of  such 
a  difgrace  may  have  sensibly  in- 
fluenced the  kings ;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  the  royal  power  never 
became  despotic  and  unconstitu- 
tional. A  general  equilibrium  was 
sustained.  The  common  people 
were  undoubtedly  very  poor,  as  well 
as  very  industrious;  but  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  marvellously 
abundant,  and  the  ease  of  feeding  a 
fiamily  quite  remarkable,  while  in 
such  a  climate  men  have  few  wants, 
all  classes  for  many  generations 
were  contented  with  the  national 
institutions.  Such  a  nation  does 
not  criticise  its  laws  and  customs 
(toe  criticise  them,  from  our  very 
difibront  point  of  view) :  and  as  long 
as  it  can  escape  hostile  invasion 
and  the  exhaustion  of  war,  it  may 
flourish,  in  spite  of  very  much 
which  we  regard  as  unjust,  unkind, 
unwise,  or  despicable. 

Our  European  monarchs  in  the 
middle  age  were  restrained  by 
proud  armed  barons,  by  many  an 
insurrection,  and  occasional  de- 
thronements. This  constant  draw- 
ing of  the  sword  to  control  princes 
was  a  less  satisfactory  method  than 
the  pressure  of  a  national '  priest- 
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hood/  i.e.  a  civil  bureaucracy  wbicli 
was  fundamentally  ind&pendent  of 
the  king.  Here  lies  the  point  of 
contrast.  After  wealth  began  to 
accomnlate  all  over  Europe,  and 
royal  marriages  aggrandised  espe- 
cially the  House  of  Austria,  and 
standing  armies  arose,  the  civil 
barriers  were  swept  away  by  royal 
perjury  and  violence.  In  England, 
which,  being  an  island,  needed  no 
great  army  of  defence,  and  could 
not  use  an  army  for  encroachment, 
the  dynasty  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
imitate  foreign  usurpation.  We  are 
proudof  ourrepresentative  Govern- 
ment, as  that  which  saved  our  free- 
dom ;  but  the  Parliament  did  not 
succeed  by  mere  civilisation,  they 
bad  to  fight  bloody  battles  for  it. 
We  cannot  then  boast,  as  apparently 
the  Egyptians  could,  that  their  civil 
wisdom  saved  their  institutions  from 
their  monarchs.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  king  ought  never  to  have  been 
recognised  as  head,  both  of  the 
militaiy  tmd  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment, an  arrangement  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  act  legally  against 
illegalities  or  treason  of  the  king, 
or  call  him  to  account  without 
arresting  the  whole  administra- 
tion. In  consequence,  we  have 
had  to  reduce  royalty  to  a  state 
which  makes  it  little  else  than  an 
expensive  and  cumbrous  ornament, 
not  allowed  to  do  us  good,  lest  it 
do  greater  harm.  The  royaJ  chief, 
alone  in  the  realm,  is  not  permitted 
even  to  tell  the  nation  what  is  his 
opinion  on  any  political  question. 

The  representative  or  Parlia- 
mentary system  is  regarded  as  the 
great  peculiarity  of  modem  times ; 
and  some  have  wondered  that  the 
ancients  never  alighted  upon  it,  and 
never  were  aware  of  its  importance. 
Guizot  remarks,  in  his  lectures  on 
European  civilisation,  that  when  Ho- 
norius  and  Theodosius  the  younger, 
joint  sovereigns  of  Borne,  wrote  in 
the  year  418  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  Prefect  of  Gaul,  ordering  depu- 
ties of  the  province  to  attend  every 


year  in  the  city  of  Aries,  the  people 
revised  the  proffered  boon,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  infliction.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  was  the  first  to  allow  the 
votes  of  every  Italian  municipahty 
to  be  given  on  the  spot^  whereas 
formerly  those  who  had  the  Roman 
franchise  needed  to  travel  to  Borne 
if  they  desired  to  use  their  vote. 
This  innovation  might  have  led  to 
new  developments,  for  the  Senate 
was  understood  to  be  elected  by  the 
Roman  citiisens,  who  elected  the 
magistrates  ;  and  the  Senate  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  ez-magistrates.  Bat 
the  first  act  of  Tiberius  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  popular  elections,  which 
Augustus  had  anxiously  made  of 
less  and  less  importance.  In  Greek 
history  we  read  of  various  con- 
gresses, which  might  have  been 
Parliaments ;  but  all  laboured  under 
the  same  difficulty  as  the  German 
Parliament  of  1 848.  It  was  unarmed, 
while  armed  princes  watched  its 
proceedings.  Our  English  boroughs 
in  early  days,  thought  it  more  of 
a  burden  than  a  privilege  to  send 
representatives  to  Parliament.  A 
purely  civil  body  can  ill  resist  mili- 
tary and  executive  power ;  and 
although'  the  English  House  of 
Gonmions  was  strengthened  by  the 
knights  of  the  shires,  who  repre- 
sented the  smaller  nobility,  it  would 
.very  rarely  in  those  days  venture 
direct  opposition  to  any  but  a  very 
weak  and  highly  unpopular  monarch. 
Henry  VIII.  was  terrible  even  to 
his  nobility,  when. they  no  longer 
brought  armed  retinues  with  them; 
though  he  had  no  standing  army, 
and  often  had  barely  a  hundred 
soldiers  at  hand.  When  Charles 
I.  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  five 
members.  Parliament  felt  its  danger 
very  great,  and  interpreted  the  crisis 
as  already  civil  war ;  though  they 
needed  to  dissemble  their  perception 
of  it  until  a  Parliamentary  aimy 
could  be  raised.  So  large  a  part  ol 
the  richer  classes  were  conscious  of 
a  separate  interest  from  the  nation, 
as  to  dread  a  really  popular  triumph 
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over  royal  asnrpation :  hence  tlie 
nation  had  to  fight  a  very  hard  and 
donbtfnl  battle,  their  leaders  of 
nobler  birth  seldom  being  faithful. 
Dr.  Arnold  has  said  that  if  the  pro- 
fligate Buckingham  had  been  a 
Marlboroagh — if,  in  consequence, 
the  English  arms  on  the  Continent 
had  been  brilliantly  victorious  in- 
stead of  signally  disgraced — ^it  would 
have  entailed  ruin  to  the  liberties 
of  England.  No  unarmed  Parlia- 
ment can  ever  control  an  armed 
executive,  except  where  it  is  noto- 
rious that  a  national  uprising  and 
the  deposition  of  the  prince  will 
follow  the  attempt  to  violate  the 
constitution.  Two  rebellions,  of 
which  the  latter  ejected  the  Stuart 
family  for  ever,  proved  necessary  in 
England.  The  Hungarians  count 
twenty  civil  wars  against  their 
usurping  kings  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  who  were  armed  from  their 
other  kingdoms.  In  '  Spain,  in 
France,  and  everywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  same  tale  is  told,  the 
same  moral  is  learned.  We  may 
theu  cease  to  marvel  at  the  stupidity 
of  ancient  nations,  who  could  not 
expect  a  few  hundred  of  men  in  the 
garb  of  peace  to  act  independently 
of  a  man  who  sat  at  their  side,  with 
2  0,000  trained  troops  at  his  disposal. 
The  movements  of  an  energetic 
Government  are  swift,  and  its  pre- 
parations stealthy.  Ancient  nations 
were  very  slow  in  learning  facts, 
being  without  our  newspaper  press 
and  other  publicity,  or  rapid  trans- 
mission of  letters.  Thus,  in  short, 
the  representative  system,  so  valued 
by  us,  is  not  at  all  a  main  point  of 
contrast  between  us  and  them. 
Many  other  material  appliances,  of 
which  tihey  were  destitute,  underlie 
its  utility  to  us  ;  and  after  all,  we 
cannot  claim  for  it  truly,  that  it  is 
a  power  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
the  armed  hand. 

If,  laying  aside  our  patriotic  self- 
admiration,  we  review  as  with  the 
eyes  of  a  foreigner  the  struggles 
between  our.barons  and  the  kings, 


the  civil  wars  concerning  succession 
to  the  throne,  the  encroachment  of 
the  landlords  (who  were  our  warrior 
caste)  on  the  traditional  permanence 
of  the  cultivators,  and  their  self- 
exemption  by  self-sanctioned  laws 
from  their  hereditary  State  service, 
after  the  nation  had  won  its  battles 
against  the  dynasty ;  finally,  when  we 
consider  our  masses  of  pauperism, 
misery,  and  criminality,  we  shall 
perhaps  speak  in  humbler  tones  of 
our  political  wisdom,  and  of  its 
actual  achievements.  The  king, 
whom  the  Egyptian  civilians  kept 
subject  to  the  law,  was  not  only 
head  of  the  warrior  caste,  but 
throagh  many  reigns  chief  of  a  great 
empire,  extending  on  several  sides 
bey  ond  his  native  realm.  One  point 
of  their  regpilation  was  like  ours. 
The  king's  household  was  formed 
of  noble  persons,  and  he  was  daily 
waited  on  by  gentlemen.  But,  per- 
haps, this  is  everywhere  the  case, 
except  in  usurped  military  rule. 

It  remains  to  contrast  the  J3e- 
publics  of  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  world.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  repubKcs  is  so  imperfect. 
We  reckon  them  as  Phoenician  and 
Carthaginian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and 
Latin;  for  of  Siculian,  Gaulish, 
Spanish,  Celtiberian  we  know  al- 
most nothing ;  indeed,  when  we  go 
beyond  Borne  and  the  chief  Greek 
states,  our  knowledge  is  quite  frag- 
mentary. Yet  some  general  iacis 
are  of  interest.  Intestine  war  was 
the  habitual  state  of  the  Greek  re- 
publics, which  ordinarily  coalesced 
under  leaderships,  but  never  under 
atsihlefederaiions.  The  less  known 
and  smaller  Italian  republics  had 
federations, — as  the  Latin,  which  at 
last  fell  into  Home,  one  and  indi- 
visible. The  Etruscan  appear  to  have 
been  federated,  though  no  central 
power  was  energetic  enough,  nor 
does  any  fixed  centre  appear ;  but 
Etruscans  never  appear  at  war 
with  Etruscans.  The  Punic  States 
in  Africa  had  a  few  civil  contestsi 
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but  in  general  were  free  from  sach 
war ;  indeed,  the  great  superioritj 
of  Carthage  to  every  other,  made 
her  a  fixed  centre  of  inevitable  at- 
traction. Thej  also  had  a  federa- 
tion consolidated  under  legal  forms. 
Finally,  their  kinsmen  in  Phoenicia 
itself  were  in  like  case  mntually  in- 
dependent, except  so  far  as  their 
federation  joined  them;  but  the 
union  seems  less  close,  except  of 
three  cities,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Tripolis.  Perhaps  all  these  ancient 
republics  were  originally  monar- 
chies, as,  we  know  certainly,  many 
of  them  were.  Each  separate  State 
rested  on  a  very  narrow  area,  though 
the  Punic  colonies  ranged  far  by  sea, 
and  spread  wide  on  land  among  the 
Libyans.  In  general  all  ancient  re- 
publics were  chary  of  communicat- 
ing the  right  of  citizenship,  except 
while  they  were  weak  and  very  im- 
mature :  none  of  them  accounted 
birth  on  their  soil  to  convey  the 
franchise.  Foreigners  permanent- 
ly resident  often  received  a  half- 
citizenship,  coupled  probably  with 
the  liability  to  serve  in  the  national 
army.  Eome,  the  greatest  of  these 
republics,  became  great  by  conquest 
only ;  her  homogeneous  primitive 
population  occupied  barely  the  small 
district  called  Latium ;  and  as  she 
expanded,  she  dealt  out  the  rights 
of  citizenship  systematically,  but 
warily.  Under  her  sway  the  en- 
tire population  was  divided  into 
Romans,  Latins,  Italians,  Foreign- 
ers, Freedmen,  and  Slaves;  six 
classes,  of  which  each  had  different 
rights.  All  Italians  at  last  gained 
B^man  rank,  but  only  when  the 
republic  was  about  to  perish.  Many 
of  these  States  (in  fact,  most  of 
those  best  known  to  us)  passed 
from  a  royal  to  an  aristocratic  regi- 
men, and  only  in  process  of  time 
became  more  democratic.  The  pre- 
valent Greek  routine  was,  for  a  de- 
magogue to  stand  up  against  the 
aristocracy,  and  fraudulently  make 
himself  tyrant.  By  him  the  aris- 
tocracy were  destroyed  or  exiled; 


then,  on  his  overthrow,  a  demo- 
cratic republic  followed.  In  Greece 
the  internal  contests  of  rich  and 
poor  were  bitter  and  unrelentmg; 
as  were  the  violences  of  the  tyrants. 
In  Bome  the  struggle  against  the 
patricians  was  lingering  and  pain- 
ful, but  by  no  means  mutually  atro- 
cious in  its  earlier  stages,  in  whicli 
the  legal  supremacy  of  democracy 
was  won ;  only  after  Bome  had  be- 
come the  victorious  plunderer  of 
the  world,  the  battles  between  two 
sections  of  its  aristocracy  were 
ferocious  and  bloody.  The  dema- 
gogue Cassar,  who  ended  as  a  usur- 
per, acted  the  part  of  the  Greek 
iyrannus  quite  later  in  time  and  dif- 
ferently in  circumstance.  From  his 
victories  the  republic  had  its  death- 
blow. Carthage  had  two  difficult  ' 
struggles  against  the  attempts  of 
usurpers,  but  we  do  not  know  thai 
either  Etruscans  or  Phcenicians  suf- 
fered any  civil  convulsions  so  ter- 
rible  as  Greece  and  Bome. 

Against  these  ancient  republics 
we  have  to  set  those  of  Italy,  of 
Holland,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  re- 
cent America.  The  Italian  repub- 
lics, except  Venice,  belong  to  the 
middle  age,  and  greatly  bear  the 
traditional  stamp  of  old  Italy,  in 
their  better  and  worse  features. 
That  with  powerful  monarchs — 
their  eternal  enemies-* watching 
them  on  every  side,  they  should 
engage  in  mutual  wars,  and  furioos 
domestic  factions,  belongs  to  the 
mournful  infatuation  of  old  Greeks. 
Venice  was  a  most  anomalous  power, 
beginning  with  men  who  fled  from 
tyranny  almost  into  the  sea,  who  in 
time  grew  wealthy  and  powerful  by 
merchandise,  until  they  formed  a 
naval  empire,  over  which  a  mere 
oligarchy  reigned.  Nothing  so  sin- 
gular appears  in  antiquity,  and  we 
know  not  with  what  to  compare  it. 
To  turn  our  eye  to  Holland  is  mora 
to  the  purpose  here. 

Holland,  like  Venice,  was  largely 
won  from  the  sea.  Her  industrions 
citizens  elaborated  early  wealth  and 
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prosperity,  which  it  was  hard  to 
defend  from  the  attacks  of  neigh- 
bouring fendal  counts.  These 
claimed  allegiance,  not  because 
their  defcDce  was  needed,  bufc  be- 
cause thej  were  able  to  lay  waste 
and  rob.  Thus  it  is  uncertain  how 
early  we  may  call  the  towns  repub- 
lican. Falling  under  the  House  of 
Austria  through  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Borgundy,  Holland  was 
inyolved  in  the  frightful  struggle 
against  the  bigotry  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  son  Philip ;  and,  after  that 
lingering  war  was  ended,  had  to 
encounter  the  attempts  of  France 
to  subdue  her.  No  republic  of 
antiquity  ever  stood  out  against 
Buch  uu&ir  odds,  and  came  out 
triumphant.  The  United  Provinces 
do  not  seem  to  have  found  the  pro- 
blem of  federation  at  all  difficult. 
Strong  common  sense  aiid  desire  of 
justice  sufficed  for  their  laws  and 
administration,  except  so  far  as  the 
fanaticism  of  creeds,  which  has 
poisoned  the  yeins  of  all  Romish 
Christendom  except  Hungary,  oc- 
casionally led  them  astray.  But  on 
the  whole  they  have  avoided  inter- 
nal convulsions,  even  in  the  crisis 
at  which  they  returned  to  monarchy. 
The  maritime  empire  of  Holland 
for  a  while  made  this  small  con- 
federation rank  with  the  greater 
European  powers. 

Switzerland  appears  to  yet  greater 
advantage,  because  it  is  easier  to 
compare  her  with  the  ancient  re- 
publics. Her  early  contesfc  for  free- 
dom against  the  far  greater  power 
of  Austria  cannot  but  move  admi- 
ration ;  her  sagacious  institutions 
and  firm  patriotism  show  her  to  be 
worthy  of  the  freedom  which  she 
won.  Though  the  religious  schism 
painfully  and  dangerously  divided 
her,  and  two  languages  prevail  as 
well  as  two  religions,  she  has  known 
how  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  do 
justice  to  all.  Each  canton  has  its 
ovm  reasonable  freedom,  yet  the 
Federal  power  has  the  energy  re- 
served to  it  which  is  needfal  to  the 
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protection  of  all^  and  needful  also 
for  its  own  permanence  against  local 
wilfulness.  Switzerland  has  under- 
gone no  such  terrible  religious 
struggle  as  the  forty  years'  war  of 
Holland,  but  having  more  of  Catho- 
licism left  within  her,  she  is  more 
severely  'strained  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Papacy  and  the  pressure  of 
Catholic  powers.  Her  excellent 
system  of  popular,  not  professional 
soldiery — which  is  only  that  of 
old  England  adapted  to  these  times 
and  perfected — gives  her  a  force 
which  the  great  military  monarchies 
cannot  but  respect.  In  their  wars 
she  maintains  her  own  neutrality 
with  a  strong  hand,  as  we  recently 
saw.  So  self-confident  of  strength 
is  she,  that  she  shelters  political 
exiles  from  the  bitter  hatred  of  her 
mighty  neighbours :  no  ancient 
power  would  thus  run  risks  for  a 
beaten  party  or  a  persecuted  indi- 
vidual .  S  witzerland  is  sheltered  by 
her  mountains,  but  is  also  impov- 
erished by  them.  The  Alps,  horrid 
with  ice,  with  crags,  and  with  tor- 
rents, were  a  disgust  and  terror  to 
Romans,  but  the  Swiss,  like  the 
Hollanders,  have  conquered  the  ele- 
ments. The  mountains  of  Greece 
are  grand,  yet  do  not  compare  with 
the  Alps.  When  did  the  Greeks — 
or  the  Romans  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece — make  such  roads  as 
Switzerland  displays?  What  state 
of  Greece  or  Italy  ever  made  so 
just  a  distribution  of  the  soil  and 
timber  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass 
of  the  community,  as  is  made  in 
Switzerland?  In  this  republic 
foreigners  are  pre-eminently  wel- 
come. When  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms harassed  travellers  for  pass- 
ports, Switzerland  had  no  such 
jealousy.  So  poor  a  country,  which 
has  to  be  disproportionally  armed 
and  to  sustain  roads  at  great  ex- 
pense, cannot  be  eminent  in  art  and 
science ;  nevertheless,  she  is  in  many 
ways  eminent  for  a  just  and  able 
policy. 

But  these  elder  republics  are  far 
3  H 
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eclipsed  in  magnitude  bj  those  of 
America,  which  ai%  onr  best  con- 
trast to  the  ancients.    Not  that  we 
can  dwell  on  those  which  rose  from 
the    dependencies    of    Spain;    for 
they  inherited  great  weakness  from 
Spanish     ignorance    and   bigotry, 
and  had,  besides,  a  predominance 
of  native  American  blood,  with  no 
previoas  culture  from  the  past  of 
Europe.     Mexico    and  the    South 
American  Republics  have  had    a 
sixty  years'  initiatory  turmoil,  which 
is    comparable    to    that    of   early 
Attica  or  Etruria.     Their  institu- 
tions   are   scarcely  adult,   and  we 
cannot  yet  judge  of  their  fruits. 
But  the  North  American  Union  is 
far  more  mature.    All  its  bases  were 
firmly  laid  centuries  ago,  when  the 
States  were  English  colonies.    Our 
literature,  our  history,  and  our  law 
have  been  their  property  also ;  and 
they  have   expanded  into  a  first- 
rate  power,  which  may  multiply  its 
population  fourfold  or  tenfold  with- 
out any  need  to  alter  its  forms  or 
its  principles.     To  every   republic 
in  the  world  this  is  now  the  chief 
example  :  this  therefore  is  the  typi- 
cal polity,  which  we  ought  chiefly 
to  contrast  with  the  ancient  repub- 
lics.    Its    enormous  magnitude  is 
the  first  great  contrast.     Aristotle 
did  not  believe  that  a  free  polity 
could  subsist,  with  so  many  as  a 
hundred  thousand  citizens — women 
and  children  of  course  he  did  not 
count.     This  republic  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  forty  millions,  and 
expects  to   double    it    before    the 
century  is  ended.     The  Phcanician 
Confederacy  was  larger  than  any 
Greek  republic,  but  its  area  would 
only  be  a  fraction  of  some  single 
State  of  the  American  Union.    The 
Roman  republic,  after  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Italian  munici- 
palities, did  but  spread  over  the 
towns  of  Italy ; — the  country  was 
prevalently  a  wilderness,  over  which 
a  few   slaves  tended  cattle;   and 
a  whole  Italy  is  but  small,  placed 
on     the     breadth    of  the    North 


American  continent.  ^  A  himdred 
years  ago  anyone  who  had  as- 
sorted  that  so  vast  an  areamighc 
be  a  fr^  country  nnder  repubHcan 
institutions,  woidd  have  seemed  to 
Edmund  Burke  a  wild  dreamer.  A 
second  wonderful  contrast  to  an- 
tiquity is  found  in  the  thorough 
miscellaneotisnesB  of  the  democracy. 
Their  greediness  for  citizens  may 
seem  to  be  a  marvel.  If  a  foreigner 
merely  profess  that  he  intends  to 
become  a  oitiaen  as  soon  as  the  law 
will  allow  him,  he  is  instantly  an 
object  of  interest  and  favour.  Wbat- 
eyer  his  race  or  language — at  least 
if  he  come  from  Enrope — ^matters 
not :  of  late  the  Chinese  have  been 
ill-treated,  because  they  work  for 
less  wages,  and  thus  tend  to  depress 
native  wages;  but  this  is  illegal 
violence,  not  approved  law.  When 
the  slaves  of  African  race  were  en- 
franchised, American  principle  was 
put  to  a  severe  trial.  Should  they 
accept  these  as  their  political  equals? 
But  it  was  felt  that  without  their 
vote,  the  North  had  &w  loyal  citi- 
zens in  the  South ;  and  those  loyal 
citizens  declared  that  neither  their 
fortunes  nor  their  Uves  would  be 
safe,  unless  protected  by  the  negro 
Tote.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  unen- 
durable by  the  republic  to  hare  in 
its  heart  a  population  of  four  mil- 
lions disfranchised,  which  would 
prepare  materials  for  all  the  disor- 
ders of  old  Europe.  With  a  noble 
faith  that  adherence  to  principle 
would  justify  itself,  negro-sufirage 
was  decided  on  by  a  vast  majority. 
The  celebrated  words  of  the  on. 
ginal  Declaration  of  Independence 
^-that  all  men  are  naturally  eqn&l 
— was  directed  against  the  claims  of 
royal  descent  and  aristocratic  blood. 
Of  course  it  did  not  mean  that  all 
individuals  have  the  same  natm«l 
strength  or  the  same  natural  taknt 
but  that  all  must  be  treated  as 
equal  by  the  law.  This  sentence  at 
once  condemned  a  system  of  sl^ 
very,  though  slavery  continued  in 
spite  of  it.    But  the  children  of  Uie 
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men  who  npbeld  slavery  will  soon 
rejoice  in  its  extinction.  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, the  State  where  slave-owners 
were  most  vimlent,  is  now  the  State 
where  the  hlaek  race  has  earliest 
risen  into  high  office.  Prejudice 
has  not  yet  died  out,  and  more  or 
less  severe  struggles  remain;  but 
sagacious  liberality  wins  the  day. 
Much  inconvenience  is  endured  by 
the  immigration  of  Iriehmeu,  illi- 
terate and  Catholic ;  but  the  republic 
educates  their  children,  and  in  the 
next  generation  they  display  new 
and  valuable  qualities.  Popular 
education  is  that  on  which  the 
Union  relies  for  hinderiug  the  blun- 
ders of  democracy,  for  suppressing 
crimes,  and  moulding  foreign  im- 
migrants into  the  iype  of  American 
citizens.  No  sum  seems  to  be 
grudged  for  education ;  and  the 
totals  expended  on  it  are  immense. 
Athens  lavished  public  money  on 
the  dresses  of  tragic  actors  and 
dancers ;  the  American  Union  spends 
not  only  to  lay  a  foundation  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
to  teach  geography  and  political 
statistics,  the  powers  of  the  States, 
and  the  rights  and  laws  of  the 
Union;  that  the  citizens  may  know 
well  about  what  they  are  voting. 
Zeal  for  education  pervades  also 
the  negro  race.  When  General 
Sherman  made  his  famous  march 
through  Georgia,  and  reached  South 
Carolina,  he  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  Charleston  before  the 
negroes  held  a  public  meeting,  the 
leaders  being  men  who  had  bought 
their  freedom  from  their  masters, — 
a  meeting  for  what  object  P  To 
establish  schools  for  instructing  the 
coloured  people:  and  for  this 
purpose  a  considerable  sum  was 
subscribed  on  the  spot.  New 
York,  the  State  to  which  Irish 
emigration  is  chiefly  directed,  is 
dissatisfied  to  find  so  many  citi- 
zens remaining  uninstructed,  in 
spite  of  the  munificently  provided 
free  schools;  it  has,  inconsequence, 
just  passed  a  law  (June)  for  com- 


puUory  education.  Whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  execute  it  against  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  is 
a  question  of  much  interest,  which 
time  will  soon  answer;  but  the  law 
itself  displays  the  resolute  policy 
which  New  York  holds  in  common 
with  the  rest  that  were  lately 
called  the  'Free'  States.  Until 
public  education  is  given  to  all  the 
negroes  and  to  the  poor  whites  o£ 
the  South,  the  North  feels  that  the 
republic  is  not  safe,  nor  can  its  in- 
stitutions produce  their  right  fruit. 
No  democratic  republic  of  antiquity 
had  a  particle  of  zeal  for  the  edu-* 
cation  of  poor  citizens.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  all-pervading 
contrast  between  the  future  and  the 
past  will  lie  in  Publidby^  in  active 
Funlic  Opinion,  and  in  Public  Edu- 
cation to  make  it  intelligent. 

Another  eminent  peculiarity  of 
this  great  republic  is  seen  in  its 
treatment  of  public  land.  On  this 
very  matter  a  great  scandal  rests 
on  the  old  Roman  patricians — as, 
indeed,  on  the  English  barons  and 
their  successors, — for  their  conver- 
sion of  public  land  held  conditionally 
into  private  land  held  uncondition- 
ally, and  then  claiming  to  eject 
tenants.  Rome,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  power,  holding  vast  and  valu* 
able  tracts  of  public  land,  was- 
satisfied  to  leave  them  to  slaves  and 
cattle,  as  do  Scottish  highland 
lairds.  But  the  American  Union 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  to- 
people  the  wastes  with  independent 
cultivators,  accounting  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the 
number  of  its  stout-hearted  rustics. 
The  first  step  was  to  discard  the 
English  system  of  making  large 
grants  of  land  to  favourites,  and  to 
sell  all  at  a  very  moderate  fixed 
price,  yet  taxing  it  by  an  acreage 
so  as  to  secure  that  it  should  be- 
bought  for  immediate  cultivation, 
not  as  a  mere  speculation  for  the- 
future.  The  second  great  step  was 
the  Homestead  Law,  passed  as  soon 
as  the  secession  of  the  South  mad& 
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Northern  votes  supreme  in  the  Con- 
gress. By  this  law  any  citizen  or 
any  immigrant  receives  i6o  acres 
of  cultivable  land  for  the  mere  office 
fees,  on  undertaking  to  cultivate  it 
in  a  limited  time.  In  order  to 
encourage  railways,  an  indiscreet 
quantity  of  public  land  on  each  side 
of  a  rail  has  been  voted  to  them. 
This  (it  is  beginning  to  be  felt)  was 
overdone ;  but  as  the  railways  can- 
not serve  their  own  interests  better 
than  by  putting  caltivators  on  it, 
and  cannot  screw  up  prices  while  so 
much  public  land  is  free,  the  gene- 
ral aim  of  the  policy  will  perhaps 
be  attained.  Still  wiser,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  it  would  have  been, 
not  wholly  to  alienate  the  land  from 
the  State,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  hun- 
dred  years,  conceding  to  the  tenants 
all  buildings  and  fixtures  as  their 
own.  But  to  us  here  the  notable 
thing  is,  that  the  republic  holds  as 
a  fixed  policy  to  shun  pauperism, 
proletarians,  dependent  cultivators, 
and  town-rabble,  equally  as  serfs 
or  slaves.  The  Roman  aristocrats 
scorned  and  despised  town-rabble, — 
'  the  dregs  of  Romulus  ' — but  never 
had  the  heart  to  plant  them  out  into 
the  country,  as  freeholders,  on  the 
public  land;  nay,  a  mob  of  senators, 
with  clubs  made  from  the  broken 
benches,  murdered  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus for  proposing  it.  They  had, 
in  fact,  the  hearts  of  slave-owners, 
as  slave-owners  in  general  they 
were. 

But  the  land  system  suggests  to  con- 
trast the  army  system,  which  closely 
touches  the  other.  The  Romans 
did  sometimes  plant  colonies,  Latin 
or  even  Roman ;  but  the  Consul's 
sergeant,  year  by  year,  picked  off  all 
the  strong  youths  for  the  army,  so 
that  when  the  era  of  conquest  was 
begun,  the  demand  for  soldiers 
emptied  the  country.  Under  the 
merciless  conscription  the  rustic 
Romans  and  Italians  perished  on 
every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  their  place  was  filled  by  slaves 
who  could  not  be  seized  for  the 


army.  Freed  men  and  needy citizena 
flocked  into  the  chief  towns,  which 
swelled  continually  in  population. 
But  the  army  could  not  be  fed  by 
volunteers ;  the  discipline  was  too 
merciless ;  rigorous  conscription 
continued  even  after  the  democracy 
was  strongest.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  modem  republic  has  em- 
ployed  conscription  only  in  her 
severest  strain,  and  then  most  re- 
luctantly. In  general  there  has 
been  no  compulsory  service,  and  so 
small  a  Federal  army  that  it  may  be 
called  a  mere  nucleus  of  officers,  and 
a  skeleton.  Each  State  has  had  its 
separate  trained  bands  of  volunteers, 
whose  services  cannot  be  commanded 
by  the  President ;  thus  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  using  national  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  usurpation.  As 
to  exhausting  the  military  popula- 
tion, the  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
late  civil  war  was  more  than  re- 
trieved by  the  natural  increase. 
Another  such  war,  so  wasteful  of 
life,  there  is  no  present  reason  to 
apprehend. 

Again,  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
quered rebels,  the  modem  State 
shows  a  wonderful  contrast  to 
ancient,  and  even  to  all  European 
powers.  The  Athenians,  when  the 
revolt  of  Mitylene  had  been  sup- 
pressed, were  persuaded  by  the  im- 
petuous demagogue  Cleon  to  account 
the  whole  State  guilty  and  command 
the  military  execution  of  the  entire 
people,  including  the  democratic 
friends  of  Athens.  Having  slept  off 
their  rage,  they  repented,  and  witli 
difficulty  rescinded  the  blunder; 
yet  a  thousand  Mitylenaeans  of  the 
opposite  party  were  slain  in  cold 
blood,  and  this  in  comparison  seemed 
merciful.  The  Latin  colony  of 
Fregell89  had  been  foremost  in 
brave  resolve  against  Hannibal;  and, 
proud  of  its  fame  and  loyalty  to 
Rome,  indulged  in  free  and  spirited 
complaint  on  some  minor  matters. 
Words  were  retaliated  by  deeds  of 
war:  the  consul  Opimius,  account- 
ing them    treasonable,    summarily 
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destroyed  both  the  citizens  and  the 
town,  and  is  extolled  for  it  hj 
Cicero  as  patriotic.  Put  in  contrast 
the  dealings  of  the  American  Union 
with  her  rebels,  who,  solely  becanse 
they  were  outvoted,  had  broken  oaths 
of  office  and  oaths  of  Congress,  and 
had  used  their  official  powers  under 
the  Republic  to  make  war  on  the 
State  to  which  thoy  had  sworn 
allegiance.  After  victory  no  one 
was  punished.  General  Lee,  the 
worst  antagonist,  received  sympathy 
and  almost  honour.  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  rebels,  responsible 
for  most  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Northern  prisoners,  after  short  de- 
tention was  contemptuously  set  at 
large.  Nor  is  this  attributable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Russia  sends  her  Polish  nobility, 
captured  in  an  honourable  national 
war,  to  work  as  criminals  in  the 
Ural  mines,  or  in  Siberia.  Austria 
hanged  the  Hungarian  generals, 
who,  one  after  another,  had  sur- 
rendered  to  Russia,  enticed  by 
honourable  reception.  In  the  Indian 
rebellion,  an  English  officer  allured 
two  sons  of  the  King  of  Delhi  by 
fair  words  to  surrender  themselves, 
and  presently  shot  both  with  his 
own  hand,  lest  they  should  be  re- 
captured by  the  people.  He  received 
no  censure  from  our  authorities. 
Nay,  the  humane  Lord  Canning 
sent  their  aged  father,  the  Great 
Mogul — under  whom,  as  suzerain, 
the  East  India  Company  held 
legitimate  authority  to  collect 
Indian  taxes — to  labour  in  the  garb 
of  a  felon,  among  felons,  in  the 
Andaman  Islands ;  and  when  the 
last  spirited  Indian  leader,  Tantia 
Topee,  was  yielded  to  cur  demand 
from  a  neighbouring  State,  he  was 
instantly  hanged,  though  the  war 
and  the  danger  were  past.  No 
remonstrance  or  reproof  for  any  of 
these  deeds  came  from  our  Parlia- 
ment. Hence  the  widely  different 
conduct  of  the  American  Union  is 
imputable  solely  to  the  sympathy 
of    this    democracy   with    human 


weakness.  Though  smarting  under 
bloodshed,  taxes,  and  debt,  they 
were  ambitious  to  show  to  the  world 
that  in  abhorring  tyranny  they  will 
not  be  tyrants  themselves.  This  is 
a  very  new  form  of  ambition,  and 
one  of  excellent  omen. 

Something  also  is  imputable  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  republic,  to  its 
proud  sense  of  stabiHty,  and  to  its 
wise  coveting  of  the  affections  of 
the  Southern  whites.  A  little  State 
of  antiquity  might  so  easily  be 
revolutionised,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  that  it  was  prone  to 
an  intense  jealousy;  which  made 
tyrannies  and  aristocracies  more 
cruel,  democracies  more  furious. 
But  in  a  vast  community  the  mass 
cannot  be  overawed  by  force,  all 
changes  of  opinion  are  the  work  of 
time,  no  formidable  preparation  of 
military  power  can  be  secret.  Great 
moral  results  flow  out  of  this  mag- 
nitude of  territory,  with  a  sea-coast 
on  opposite  oceans.  In  no  war  but 
a  necessary  war  of  justice  can  Cali- 
fornia and  Georgia,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Massachusetts  have 
common  interest  and  sympathy; 
hence,  so  long  as  all  the  States  have 
full  proportionate  power  over  the 
national  policy,  the  more  widely  the 
republic  spreads,  so  much  the 
stronger  is  our  guarantee  of  its 
peacefulness.  That,  like  the  English 
in  India,  it  has  an  'earth-hungering,' 
cannot  be  denied :  indeed,  the  recent 
purchase  of  Russian  America  re- 
markably attests  it.  Perhaps  they 
were  glsui  to  shut  out  Russia  from 
any  future  claims  on  their  continent ; 
or  perhaps  they  thought  that  it 
would  conduce  to  an  ultimate  coali- 
tion of  the  British  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  with  their  Union.  A 
willing  annexation  would  gratify 
them ;  but  they  desire  hearty  fellow- 
citizens,  not  reluctant  subjects.  In 
the  long  run,  amalgamation  is  the 
winning  principle,  when  neighbour 
States  talk  the  same  language,  and 
have  the  same  political  sentiments ; 
for    when   an    organisation    is  so 
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flexible  and  so  just  that  local  Ubertj 
is  not  lost  in  becoming  members  of 
a  larger  community,  all  feel  that 
their  grandenr,  their  safety,  and 
their  comfort  are  promoted  by 
fusion.  A  central  power  which 
represents  them  to  the  outer  world, 
protects  them  the  better,  the 
mightier  it  is;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  effectiyely  does  it 
guarantee  them  from  civil  war,  and 
constrain  each  separate  State  to 
legality.  Moreoyer,  each  man  is  in 
sentiment  a  citizen  of  the  Union, 
and  not  of  one  State  only.  Internal 
custom-houses  are  forbidden  by  the 
constitution:  goods,  as  well  as 
per«»ons,  have  perfectly  free  ti-ansit. 
Wherever  a  citizen  travels  he  feels 
himself  always  with  his  own  people, 
as  much  as  we  do  whether  in  Corn- 
wall  or  in  Yorkshire:  thus  for  a 
homogeneous  population,  however 
large,  the  problem  of  federaMve 
republicanism  is  now  solved,  pro- 
vided that  the  people  have  a  free 
active  spirit  and  habits  of  political 
organisation.  Indeed,  it  is  wonder- 
ful with  how  little  disturbance 
heterogeneous  and  refractory  ele- 
ments are  digested  and  assimiilated 
in  this  political  chemistry.  Germans, 
Dutch,  Norwegians,  of  foreign 
tongue,  Irish  Roman  Catholics  with 
Tery  uncongenial  sentiment — immi- 
grants, however  inconvenient  tem- 
porarily— are  soon  moulded  into  as 
much  of  congeniality  as  is  needed 
fbr  democratic  fellowship.  No 
shock  is  endured  by  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  which  is  able  to  take  in  the 
material  strength  of  the  new  comers 
without  risking  an  upturn  of  insti- 
tutions. Most  probably  then,  in 
the  future,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  great  republic  are  destined 
to  coalesce  for  mutual  benefit.  At 
present  the  honour  of  England  and 


the  high  republican  taxes  occasioned 
by  the  war-debt  forbid  the  thought; 
but  neither  obstacle  will  last  veiy 
long. 

If  now  we  ask  what  has  conferred 
on  the  great  republic  institutions 
so  successful,  the  reply  is  on  tbe 
surface:  it  is,  because,  reversing 
English  practice,  she  has  studied  to 
do  everything  on  principle^  nothing  by 
compromise — ^nothing  by  inconsisteni 
regulation,  by  half  measures,  or  by 
temporary  expedient,  which  shaU 
ensure  after-quarrel  or  need  suc- 
cessive patchings.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  in  the  matter  of  slavery ; 
there,  in  English  fashion,  dissimak- 
tion  and  compromise  were  used, 
with  a  truly  frightful  pnnishment. 
With  a  generous  confidence  in 
broad  principles,  laws  are  enacted 
which,  if  at  the  moment  incon- 
venient, are  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
conduce  to  justice  and  contentment. 
The  regulations  of  all  the  franchises 
are  self-acting,  so  that  if  population 
in  different  parts  expand  unequally, 
no  injustice  shall  arise  to  the  more 
populous,  and  no  need  of  Acts  to 
amend  Acts.  Looking  on  jurisprn- 
dence  as  a  science,  they  have  sought 
to  give  to  its  practice  the  breadth 
and  stability  of  science;  believing 
that  when  men  are  unripe  for  public 
duty  and  honour,  to  call  them  to 
duty  and  honour  is  the  way  to  ripen 
them.  They  cast  on  the  State 
itself,  as  a  parent,  the  task  of  eda- 
eating  its  citizens ;  and  to  stingy  or 
timid  rich  men  they  say,  *  Educate 
the  poor  well,  lest  they  be  dangerous 
to  you.*  England  has  feebly  entered 
this  course:  Prussia  and  America 
lead  the  van  of  the  movement. 
Probably  it  is  the  great  distinction 
of  the  modem  world,  our  chief  con- 
trast to  antiquity. 

Francis  W.  Newmas. 
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rmaj  be  reckoned  among  those 
things  not  generally  known  that 
within  a  short  time  direct  telescopic 
communication,  by  means  of  signals, 
has  been  established  between  the 
earth  and  the  planet  Yenns,  and 
that  at  certain  stations  regular  inter* 
change  of  intelligence  is  now  carried 
on.  The  results  have  hitherto  been 
kept  secret,  partly,  it  is  said,  owing 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  astro- 
nomers at  findingin  the  new  country 
but  a  mirror  of  our  own,  with  an 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy, 
two  Houses,  a  civilisation  in  about 
the  same  sta^e  of  advancement  as 
ours,  and  political  and  social  institu- 
tions generally  similar.  The  single 
remarkable  difierenco  presented  to 
their  notice  is  one  they  are  loth  to 
reveal,  for  fear,  we  believe,  of  the 
family  discords  it  might  possibly 
excite  at  home,  and  we  are  the  first 
to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the 
curious  fact  that  in  the  planet 
Venus,  though  the  present  sovereign 
happens  to  be  a  king,  all  political 
business,  electoral  and  parh'amentary, 
is  allotted  to  the  women.  Women 
only  have  the  right  to  vote  or  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Upper  House  is  formed  of  the  eldest 
daughters  of  deceased  Peers.  Poli- 
tics, therefore,  are  included  among 
the  usual  branches  of  ladies'  educa- 
tion, but  except  in  this  respect  their 
social  condition  presents  no  unusual 
features. 

This  monopoly  by  women  of  poli- 
tical powerisasold  as  their  system 
of  govwnment,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  no  one  dieamt  of  complaining 
or  of  questioning  its  wisdom.  But 
a  pamphlet  advocating  the  enfran- 
chisement of  males  has  lately  been 
published  by  a  clever  female  agita- 
tor, and  caused  a  considerable  stir. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  a  majority 
of  the  sex  ask  or  even  desire  the 
privilege.  The  plea  put  forward  is 
abstract  justice  backed  by  possible 


expediency,  and,  the  cry  once 
sounded,  argpiments  are  not  want' 
ing,  petitions  flow  in,  idle  men  have 
taken  the  matter  up  and  find  sup- 
porters among  the  younger  women, 
and  last  night  a  member  of  the 
Gk)vemment  redeemed  the  pledge 
made  to  her  constituents  last  elec- 
tion, to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  re- 
moving the  electoral  disabilities  of 
men.  She  has  no  lack  of  supporters, 
some  sincere,  some  interested.  Her 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  persuading 
the  House  to  treat  the  measure 
seriously.  The  notion  of  admitting 
young  cornets,  cricketers,  and  fops 
of  the  Dundreary  pattern  to  a  shar^ 
in  the  legislation,  the  prospect  of 
Parliamentary  benches  recruited 
from  the  racecourse,  the  hunting 
field,  and  the  billiard-room  was  a 
picture  that  proved  too  much  for 
the  gravity  of  the  Commons.  A 
division,  however,  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  original  proposer.  At. this 
juncture  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, a  lady  as  distinguished  by  her 
personal  attractions  as  by  her  in- 
telligence, moderation,  common 
sense,  and  experience,  arose,  and 
made  the  following  forcible  speech, 
which  we  transcribe  for  the  benefit 
of  all  such  as  it  may,  directly  or 
indirectly,  concern : 

'Madam, — Before  proceeding  to 
state  my  opinions  on  this  question, 
or  my  reasons  for  holding  them,  I 
wish  to  impress  on  you  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  measure  just 
brought  forward,  that  it  may  at  least 
obtain  from  you  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. I  must  urge  you  not  to 
allow  party  or  personal  motives  to 
blind  you  to  its  nature  and  bear- 
ings. The  supporters  of  Male  Suf- 
frage are  seeking  not  only  to  intro- 
duce a  startling  innovation  into  a 
system  of  government  that  has 
hitherto  worked  remarkably  well, 
but  in  so  doing  they  would  tamper 
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with  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
in  a  blind  cry  for  equality  and  sup- 
posititious justice  ignore  the  most 
elementary  laws  of  nature.  The 
question  is  not  a  political,  it  is  a 
scientific  and  physiological  one. 
About  the  equality  of  the  sexes  we 
may  go  on  disputing  for  ever,  but 
with  regard  to  their  identity  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  No 
one  has  ever  ventured  to  assert  it. 
Each  sex  has  its  special  sphere — 
mission — call  it  what  you  will, 
originally  assigned  to  it  by  nature, 
appropriated  by  custom.  What 
now  are  the  special  and  distinguish- 
ing natural  characteristics  of  the 
male  sex  ?  Assuredly  muscular 
strength  and  development.  With 
less  quickness  of  instinct,  flexibility, 
and  patience  than  women,  men  are 
decidedly  our  superiors  in  physical 
power.  Look  at  individuals,  men 
of  all  classes — mark  their  capability 
for,  nay  their  enjoyment  of,  exertion 
and  exposure.  If  these  do  not 
naturally  fall  to  their  lot  they  find 
artificial  employment  for  their 
£EM)ulties  in  violent  games  and  athle- 
tic exercises ;  some  indeed  go  as  far 
as  to  seek  it  in  the  distant  hunting 
grounds  and  prairies  of  uncivilised 
continents.  This  quality  of  theirs 
has  its  proper  outlet  in  the  active 
professions.  To  man,  therefore,  war 
and  navigation,  engineering  and 
commerce,  agriculture  and  trade, 
their  perils  and  toils,  their  laurels 
and  gains ;  to  man,  in  short,  all  those 
callings  in  which  his  peculiar  en- 
dowment of  greater  physical  force 
and  endurance  of  physical  hardships 
is  a  main  and  necessary  element. 
Those  with  superior  mental  gifts 
will  turn  to  such  scientific  pursuits 
as  specially  demand  courage,  ex- 
posure, and  rough  labour.  It  is  most 
essential  that  their  energies  should 
not  be  diverted  from  these  channels. 
We  should  then  have  bad  soldiers, 
bad  ships,  bad  machines,  bad  arti- 
sans. Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  no  game  to  be  played  at  by 
amateurs.   The  least  of  its  functions 


claims  much  honest  thought  and 
watchfulness.  Either,  then,  the 
manly  professions  will  suffer,  or  else 
— and  this  is  the  worse  danger  of 
the  two — the  suffrage  will  be  care- 
lessly exercised,  and  the  mass  of 
new  voters,  without  leisure  to  think 
and  judge  for  themselves,  will  be 
swayed  by  a  few  wire-pullers,  un- 
principled adventurers,  who,  seeking 
only  to  feather  their  own  nests,  will 
not  hesitate  to  turn  to  account  the 
ignorance  and  preoccupation  of  the 
electors. 

'  Now  turn  to  the  woman.  Her 
organisation  no  less  clearly  defines 
her  sphere.  With  finer  natural 
perceptions  than  man,  less  ungovern- 
able in  her  emotions,  quicker  and 
clearer  in  intellect,  physically  better 
fitted  for  sedentary  life,  more 
inclined  to  study  and  thought, 
everything  seems  to  qualify  her 
specially  for  legislation.  For  the 
judicious  application  of  general 
rules  to  particular  cases,  peculiar 
delicacy  of  instinct  is  required,  and 
in  no  capacity  have  any  but  women 
been  known  to  approach  the  ideal 
of  government — that  perfect  rule 
-^all-efficient,  yet  unfelt. 

'  Take  the  family  as  a  rough  type 
of  the  nation.  To  whom,  at  home, 
is  naturally  allotted  the  govern- 
ment of  young  children  ?  To  the 
mother.  To  whom  that  of  the 
domestic  household  ?  To  the  mis- 
tress. Widowers  and  bachelors 
are  proverbially  the  slaves  and 
victims  of  spoilt  children  and  ill- 
trained  servants.  In  all  such  home 
matters  the  husband  defers  to  his 
wife,  and  would  as  soon  expect  to 
have  to  instruct  her  in  them  as  slie 
to  teach  him  fortification,  boxing,  or 
mechanics.  Little  time  or  thought, 
indeed,  has  the  professional  man  to 
spare  for  household  superintend- 
ence ;  how  much  less  for  matters 
requiring  such  care^l  study  as 
the  government  of  a  nation.  The 
clergyman,  wearied  with  his  day's 
visiting  of  the  sick,  teaching  or 
preaching;    the    doctor    after    his 
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ronnds ;  the  merchant  or  tradesman 
overwhelmod  with  business;  what 
thej  reqnire  when  their  daily  toil  is 
oyer  is  rest,  relaxation,  not  to  be 
set  down  to  work  out  complex 
social  and  political  problems,  to 
study  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  soYeral  measures  to  which 
members  offer  to  pledge  themselves, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  respective  candidates. 
What  time  or  opportunity  have 
they  for  qualifying  themselves  to 
do  so?  But  the  wives  of  these 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lives 
comparatively  unoccupied,  and  of 
physical  and  intellectual  leisure 
enough  and  to  spare.  Here,  then, 
is  a  commodity ;  there  a  demand  and 
a  field  for  it,  and  this  surplus,  so  to 
speak,  of  time,  strength,  and  atten- 
tion with  us  has  been  always  applied 
to  the  science  of  government,  nor 
do  I  see  how  a  happier  or  more 
judicious  arrangement  could  have 
been  made. 

•  I  will  proceed  now  to  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
enfranchisement  of  men  would 
inevitably  expose  us.  Male  voters 
will  view  each  political  question  in 
a  narrow  professional  light,  irre- 
spective of  its  justice  or  general 
expediency.  Large  proprietors  will 
stand  up  for  the  game  laws,  eldest 
sons  for  primogeniture.  Publicans, 
brewers,  and  railway  directors  will 
exercise  a  baneful,  blind,  one-sided 
influence  on  our  counsels.  An  im- 
partial debate  or  decision  will  soon 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  fairness 
sink  into  the  shade,  and  a  majority 
of  direct  pecuniary  interest  turn 
the  scale  in  all  cases. 

'  Again,  the  bulk  of  the  national 
property  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
men,  the  openings  and  temptations 
to  bribery  would  be  enormously 
increased.  Few  women  have  the 
power,  had  they  the  will,  to  offer 
bribes  suflBcient  to  suborn  a  con- 
stituency, but  when  millionaires 
are  admitted  to  the  suffrage  we 
may  expect  to  see  parliamentary 


elections  bought  and  sold,  and  go- 
ing, like  other  wares,  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

'  But  there  is  a  more  alarming 
danger  still.  The  muscular  force 
of  the  community  being  male, 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  an  amount  of  intimidation 
it  would  shock  us  now  even  to 
contemplate.  Bight  has  ever  been 
might  in  our  land.  Shall  we 
reverse  our  motto  ?  Shall  we,  who 
have  ever  taken  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  counsels  are  swayed  by 
reason  and  judgment  alone — a  fact 
from  which  men  have  benefited  at 
least  as  much  as  women — invite 
the  fatal  indefensible  element  of 
force  to  enter  in  and  meddle  with 
our  elections,  and  let  the  hustings 
become  the  scene  of  such  struggles 
and  riots  as  in  certain  countries 
where,  by  a  singular  distortion  of 
judgment,  the  management  of 
political  affairs  is  thrust  entirely 
on  the  men  ?  Supposing  that  the 
suffrage  were  irrespective  of  sex, 
'and  supposing  it  to  happen  that  the 
men  in  a  wrong  cause  were  arrayed 
againstand  outvoted  by  the  women  in 
aright,  would  they  not,  as  they  could, 
use  force  to  compel  the  women  to 
submit  ?  And  here  we  are  threat- 
ened with  a  relapse  into  barbarism 
from  which  the  present  constitution 
of  our  State  affords  so  admirable  a 
guarantee.  And  that  something  of 
the  sort  would  ensue  I  have  Httle 
doubt.  Probably  the  next  step  would 
be  to  oust  women  altogether  from  the 
legislature — the  standard  of  female 
education  would  then  decline,  and 
woman  would  sink  lower  and  lower 
both  in  fact  and  in  the  estimation  of 
men.  Being  physically  weak,  she 
must  always,  among  the  rough  and 
uneducated  classes,  be  especially  ex- 
posed to  ill-treatment.  Of  this  in 
our  country,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
there  are  but  rare  instances,  never- 
theless. But  there  are  landis  where 
men  monopolise  the  suffrage,  and 
where  a  state  of  things  exists  among 
the  lower  claases — let  us  hope  the 
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npper  and  civilised  orders  do  not 
realise  it,  for  their  apathy  would 
otherwise  be  monstrous — which  if 
widely  and  thoroughly  known  would 
be  recognised  as  the  darkest  page 
of  modem  history,  something  to 
which  a  parallel  must  be  sought  in 
the  worst  days  of  legalised  slavery. 
Penal  laws  have  utterly  failed  as  a 
remedy,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
must  always  do  so.  What  has  been 
our  guard  against  this  particular 
evil  ?  Is  it  not  that  point  in 
our  social  system  which  raises 
woman's  position,  both  actually  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  her  class, 
by  entrusting  to  her  functions  of 
general  importance,  which  she  is  at 
least  as  well  qualified  by  nature  to 
fill  as  man,  and  which  we  take  care 
that  her  education  shall  fit  her  for, 
as  a  man's,  necessarily  unequal, 
semi-professional,  and  engrossing, 
can  never  do  ?  Thus  men  have  an  irk* 
some,  thankless,  exacting,  life-long 
labour  taken  off  their  hands,  which 
are  left  free  to  work  out  their  fieime 
and  fortune  ;  educated  women  their 
faculties  .turned  to  the  best  account ; 
while  among  the  lower  orders,  the 
artificial  superioriiy  conferred  on  the 
female  sex  by  its  privilege  of  the 
^ffrage,  raismg  the  woman's  status 
in  fact  and  in  the  eyes  of  her 
husband,  acta  as  an  efiectual  check 
on  domestic  tyranny  of  the  worst 
sort,  and  the  nation  has  the 
advantage  of  being  governed  by 
that  section  of  Sie  community 
whose  organisation,  habits,  and  con- 
dition best  enable  them  to  study 
political  science. 

•  That  any  wrong  is  done  to  men 
by  the  existing  arrangement,  I 
entirely  deny.  Most  of  them  are 
married,  and  it  is  so  seldom  that  a 
wife's  political  opinions  differ  ma- 
terially from   her  husband's,   that 


the  vote  of  the  former  may  fairly  be 
said  to  represent  both.  The  effect 
on  the  sex  itself  would  be  most  un- 
desirable. It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  try 
to  turn  men  in  to  women,  to  shut  them 
up  indoors,  and  set  them  to  study 
blue-books  and  reports  in  their  in- 
tervals of  business,  to  enforce  on 
them  an  amount  of  thought,  secln- 
sion,  and  inaction  so  manifestly  im- 
congenial  to  their  physical  constitu- 
tion, which  points  so  plainly  to  the 
field,  the  deck,  the  workshop,  as 
the  proper  theatre  for  their  activity. 
The  best  men  are  those  who  arem(»t 
earnest  and  laborious  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  politics.  Already  they 
have  sufiicient  subjects  to  study- 
special  studies  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  their  respective  occnpa- 
tions.  Do  not  let  us  put  ano- 
ther  weight  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  have  so  much  less  leisure 
than  ourselves  for  i*efiection  and 
acquiring  political  knowledge,  or 
else,  let  us  look  no  more  for  calm 
and  judicious  elections,  but  to  see 
candidates  supported  fromtholowest 
motives,  and  members  returned  by 
a  majority  of  intimidation,  bribery, 
private  interest,  or  at  best  by  chance, 
all  through  the  ill-advised  enfran- 
chisement of  an  enormous  body  of 
muscalar  indeed,  but  necessarily 
prejudiced,  ignorant,  preoccnpi^ 
members  of  society.* 

The  honouralfte  member  here 
resumed  her  seat  amid  loud  cheers. 
On  a  division  being  taken,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  the  question 
of  Male  Suffrage  may  be  considered 
shelved  for  the  present  in  the 
planet  Venus. 

B.T. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
agricnltural  disputes  at  present 
existing  in  the  southern  counties 
that  thej  tend  to  give  fresh  strength 
to  that  ahreadj  too  current  notion 
that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
labourer  are  distinct  and  opposite, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  the  one  can 
only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Neither  in  political 
economy  nor  in  common  sense  is  the 
smallest  foundation  for  such  a  doc- 
trine to  be  found.  Political  econo- 
mists have  again  and  again  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
employer  is  notthemere  money  value 
of  the  sum  he  pays  the  labourer,  but 
also  in  a  very  high  degree  is  ruled  by 
the  efficiency  the  labourer  can  dis- 
play, and  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  work  he  can  perform.  And  if  it 
were  not  so  in  political  economy, 
it  would  be  abundantly  clear  from 
common  sense  that  it  could  never 
be  to  the  farmer's  interest  when 
rightly  understood,  to  have  an  in- 
efficient, ill-fed,  degraded  labourer, 
any  more  than  it  could  be  to  have 
his  horse  starved,  his  cattle  poor 
and  thin,  and  the  other  machinery 
of  his  farm  in  a  broken  and  half 
useless  condition.  If,  in  any  case, 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  an 
employer  are  one,  and  the  interests 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  bound 
up  together,  surely  it  must  be  in  an 
employment  such  as  agriculture, 
where  much  must  be  entrusted  to 
the  care  and  discretion  of  the  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  result  must 
depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
good  feeling  and  animus  he  dis- 
plays. In  this,  at  least,  a  half- 
bodied  or  a  half-hearted  service  can 
never  under  any  circumstances  be 
cheap,  and  it  must  above  all  things 
be  important,  not  only  that  the 
labour  should  be  done,  but  that  it 
be  done  efficiently  and  in  proper 
time.  If  a  man  is  to  work  hard 
and  well,  he  must  have  a  sufficient 


amount  of  wholesome  food;  he 
must,  in  an  English  climate,  be 
well  and  warmly  clad,  and  have 
the  means  of  decently  housing  and 
bringing  up  his  family;  and  the 
farmer  who  has  to  depend  on  his 
strong  arm  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  to  entrust  his  valu- 
able herds  and  flocks  to  his  care, 
can  have  not  the  very  smallest  in- 
terest that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Their  interests  are,  as  I  have  said, 
the  same,  and  in  the  bargain  which 
they  make  as  contracting  parties, 
what  is  good  for  the  one  is  good 
for  the  other. 

This  being  admitted,  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  the 
only  question  that  remains  is  who 
is  to  decide  at  any  given  time 
whether  the  wage  which  the  labourer 
receives  is  insufficient  to  perform  its 
office,  and  maintain  him  in  the  con- 
ditions I  have  described?  It  can- 
not be  the  farmer  alone,  for  he  is 
the  other  contracting  party,  and 
may  naturally  fancy  himself  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  wage  at  as 
low  a  point  as  he  can,  though  this 
is  not  his  real  interest ;  nor  can  it 
be  the  landlord,  inasmuch  as  having 
a  monopoly  of  that  without  which 
the  farmer's  capital  and  the  labour- 
er's strength  would  be  useless,  the 
share  which  they  allot  to  him  for 
the  use  of  his  land  might  possibly 
have  to  be  reduced  if  it  were  shown 
that  that  of  the  labourer  has  to  be 
increased.  It  is  evident  that  the 
decision  ought  to  rest  mainly  with 
the  labourer  himself;  and  it  must 
be  to.  the  disadvantage  and  dis- 
credit of  any  country  to  have  a 
large  class  within  it  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  ignorance  and  degradation 
as  not  to  know  when  the  wage 
which  they  receive  is  insufficient  for 
'  their  wants,  and,  knowing  this,  not 
to  be  able  to  devise  a  remedy.  And 
those  who  attempt  to  enlighten  their 
darkness  either  on  the  one  point  or 
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the  other,  are  not  necessarily  mis- 
chievoas  agitators,  worthy  only  of 
the  horsepondjbut,  if  they  fulfil  their 
mission  temperately  and  wisely, 
true  benefactors  of  their  country, 
whom  those  that  they  have  as- 
sisted to  independence,  in  happier 
and  brighter  days  will  not  forget. 
K  rightly  used  it  will  be  no  mis- 
fortune iiiat  the  crisis  has  arisen,  for 
it  has  not  arisen  without  a  cause ;  a 
cause  which  it  is  far  better  for  all 
parties  to  have  investigated  and 
disclosed,  so  that  a  proper  remedy 
may  be  applied.  And  if  that  cause 
be  over-population — a  surplus  of 
labour  for  the  present  requirements 
of  those  particular  districts  now 
disturbed — the  fact  should  be  boldly 
£Eu;ed,  because  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  no  class  have 
such  a  tendency  to  rapid  increase 
as  those  who  are  hopeless  of  the 
future,  and  have  little  or  nothiug 
in  the  present  to  lose.  It  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  cure  itself,  but  is 
snre  to  gather  fresh  and  more  fatal 
force  by  time. 

I  do  not  wish  in  these  remarks 
for  one  moment  to  bear  hardly  on 
the  farmer,  or  to  seem  to  ignore  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  It  is  at 
best,  when  compared  with  others, 
but  a  poor  trade  ;  and  the  small  re- 
turns it  for  the  most  part  makes 
are  only  gathered  by  an  unremitting 
toil.  The  capital  it  employs  is 
turned  at  most  but  once  a  year,  and 
even  then  capricious  seasons  and 
capricious  markets  may  cause  it  to 
be  turned  at  a  loss.  Large  fortunes, 
as  we  know,  are  seldom,  perhaps 
never  made,  and  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a  farmer 
who  is  able  to  purchase  an  estate 
himself,  and  till  his  own  land.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  a  fascination  in 
the  pursuit  which  chains  him,  as  it 
were,  to  the  soil  increases  the  difficul- 
ties he  has  to  encounter.  Others  feel 
the  fascination  too.  His  sons  marry 
and  want  farms  themselves.  Gen- 
tlemen with  a  few  thousand  pounds 
to  spare  think  a  little  farming  would 


be  a  pleasant  way  of  employing  spare 
hours,  and  rush  to  take  &rms  at 
exorbitant  and  impossible  rents. 
We  know  how  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  such  competition  reuts 
can  rise,  and  when  to  high  rents 
are  added  heavy  rates,  bad  seasons, 
dear  coals,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  farmer  may  well  be  anxious 
not  to  add  to  his  other  difficulties 
that  of  scai'ce  and  high-priced  la- 
bour. 

But  without  in  any  way  wishing 
to  make  light  of  the  fiEurmer*8  side 
of  the  question,  or  to  deny  thai 
that  side  exists,  it  may  be  nsefbl 
to  point  out  to  him  that  there  is  a 
certain  minimum  beyond  which,  nay, 
to  which,  it  is  not  desirable  even  for 
himself  that  the  wages  of  the  la-  i 
bourer  should  sink,  and  to  ask  him 
calmly  and  temperately  to  consider 
whether  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  minimum  has  not  been  reached. 
And  if  it  be  absolutely  impossible 
that  from  his  present  profits  the 
rate  of  their  wages  be  increased, 
then  he  will  have  further  to  con- 
sider whether  a  more  efficient  laboar 
at  a  higher  wage  might  not  he 
more  conducive  to  his  interest,  and 
whether  there  may  not  be  some- 
thing in  his  own  tenure  of  the  land 
which  is  capable  of  being  amended 
or  improved.  For  we  may  be  cer- 
tain if  that  minimum  has  been 
reached  he  will  receive  no  sympathy 
from  any  in  his  persistent  endea- 
vour to  keep  things  as  they  are; 
because  he  has  at  least  always  a 
landlord  to  fall  back  upon,  and  if 
wages  can  rise  in  no  other  way, 
then  rente  must  fall,  while  the 
labourer  has  nothing  behind  him 
on  which  to  lean  but  the  dole  of 
an  uncertain  charity,  which  demo- 
ralises too  often  even  while  it  re- 
lieves. And  that  that,  at  best, 
minimum  of  wages  had  been  reached 
when  the  present  agricultural  dis- 
turbance began  there  is  only  too 
little  reason  to  doubt.  The  action 
of  our  quiet,  slow-moving  labourer 
proves  it.  Agitetion  is — at  ail  events 
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in  England — a  barren  trade  when  it 
has  to  do  with  a  well-fed,  contented 
people. 

Bnt  even  if  the  labourers  had 
taken  no  action  in  the  matter,  there 
was  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  lacked  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  human  life.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  evidence  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Lord 
Derby's  Government  to  inspect  the 
agricultural  districts  points  in  one 
direction — that  throughout  most  of 
the  southern  counties  the  position 
of  the  labourer  was  deplorable. 
Again  and  again  they  speak  of  low 
wages  and  scanty  diet,  and  houses 
deficient  in  every  requisite  of  de- 
cency and  health,  and  this  not  in 
isolated  cases  here  and  there,  but  as 
a  general  rule.  And  Mr.  Fawcett, 
whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  rash 
and  unguarded  statements,  and 
who  has  courage  equal  to  the  clear- 
ness of  his  insight  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  PolUical  Economy 
asserts  of  the  labourers  that  *  they 
are  so  miserably  poor  that  if  they 
were  converted  into  slaves  to- 
morrow it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  their  owners  to  feed  them  far 
better  than  they  are  fed  at  the 
present  time.'  It  cannot  then,  I 
think,  be  denied  that  there  has 
been  a  cause  for  the  crisis  that  has 
arisen. 

For  it  has  not  been  always  so  in 
England  with  the  labourer,  nor  is 
it  equally  so  in  all  parts  now.  The 
crisis  is  confined  to  some  of  the 
southern  and  midland  counties,  and 
it  has  arisen  here  because  the  supply 
of  labour  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  it.  All  the 
causes  that  stimulate  over-popula- 
•  tion  have  been  working  together 
to  the  same  end.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  small  properties  and 
the  compulsory  subdivision  of  them 
among  the  whole  family  leads  to  a 
too  rapid  increase  of  population. 
This  has  been  effectually  disproved. 
It  is    not    comfort    and    content- 


ment that  cause  men  to  be  reckless 
in  this  .  respect — it  is  want  and 
despair. 

The  causes  that  brought  about 
the  state  of  things  existing  now 
are  not  of  recent  date,  and  they 
have  been  fostered  by  foolish  laws 
foolishly  administered.  The  long 
war  in  which  this  country  was 
engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  compelling  it 
to  feed  its  population  on  its  own 
resources,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  the  unlimited  issue  of 
paper  money  gave  a  stimulus  to 
inflated  prices,  created  a  temporaiy 
and  unsound  prosperity  in  agri- 
culture, which  when  those  causes 
ceased  was  succeeded  by  a  depres- 
sion far  greater  in  degree  than  the 
previous  inflation.  From  1819, 
the  year  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  was  framed, 
scarcely  a  year  elapses  without  a 
proposal  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  agricultural  distress.  That 
measure  undoubtedly  produced  a 
temporary  pressure,  but  the  state 
of  things  to  which  it  put  an  end 
could  have  continued  only  at  the 
cost  of  national  bankruptcy.  A 
drunken  man  might  be  happy  if  he 
could  be  always  drunk;  it  is  the 
periods  of  awakening  that  bring 
headache  and  remorse.  So  in  false 
finance  a  day  of  retribution  came. 
And  when  it  came,  instead  of  boldly 
grappling  with  the  difficulty  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  grap- 
pled with,  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, led  away  by  foolish  landlords, 
endeavoured  to  prop  itself  up  by 
trying  to  return  to  the  paper  money 
from  which  it  had  been  delivered, 
and  by  foolish  laws  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  except 
at  a  certain  price.  The  Legislature 
was  to  fix  the  price  at  which  farmers 
could  grow  their  crops.  But  it 
would  give  no  security  that  those 
prices   should    be  maintained;    it 
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oonld  not  prevent  bad  seasons;  it 
coidd  not  prevent  speculators  at 
such  times  bnying  up  tbe  sup- 
plies of  food,  and  raising  still 
higber  to  the  consumer  prices 
already  at  famine  point.  The 
prices,  indeed,  varied  to  a  ruinous 
deg^e,  even  for  the  farmer,  and 
far  more  rapidlj  than  the  rate  of 
wage  could  even  attempt  to  follow. 
Both  tenants  and  labourers  suffered^ 
and  both  sought  relief  from  means 
that  only  made  them  suffer  more. 
The  tenants  still  clung  to  protective 
duties.  The  labourers  were  en- 
couraged to  look  to  the  scanty  dole 
of  the  poor  law  as  their  nltimate 
resource  from  low  wages,  while  the 
action  of  that  law  at  the  same  time 
prevented  them  removing  to  where 
they  might  be  better  off.  They  had 
to  struggle  on  when  they  were  on 
a  miserable  wage  (liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  made  yet  more  miser- 
able by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
com)  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
then  they  might  throw  themselves 
upon  the  parish,  to  linger  on  in 
wretchedness  till  death  relieved 
them  from  their  cares. 

A  blessed  prospect, 
To  slare  while  there  is  strength,  in  age 

the  workhonse, 
A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
ToU'd  hastily  for  a  pauperis  funeral ! 

They  knew  no  better  themselves, 
and  those  who  should  have  taught 
them  led  them  to  trust  only  in 
delusive  remedies  that  made  their 
condition  worse.  They  were  com- 
pletely at  their  masters'  mercy.  The 
worst  form  of  tenancy  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  a  rack-rented  tenant 
at  will ;  and  so  the  most  degrading 
form  of  servitude  is  that  of  low- 
priced  labour  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether  at  a  week's  notice. 
Can  we  wonder  that  such  men,  feel- 
ing that  tlieir  lot  could  not  be 
lighter,  that  no  ray  of  hope  had 
ever  burst  across  their  path,  can 
we  wonder  that  in  careless,  reck- 
less despair  they  brought  up  others 
to  inherit  their  legacy  of  woe  ? 


What  chance  had  they  of  bet- 
tering   their    lot?       The    smaller 
properties  which  might  have  been 
within   the   compass    of  the  onlv 
capital  they  could  ever  have  hoped 
to    save,    disappeared    before    the 
difficulties    by    which    agricnltore 
was  beset.     The    large    capitalists 
with  funds  at  command  were  able  to 
buy  up  all  the  lesser  farms,  and  the 
class  of  small  proprietors  cultivating 
their  own  acres — ^the  freeholders  of 
the    counties — ^to   whom  we  owed 
that  liberal  feeling  which  prevailed 
in  them  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, vanished  in  the  unequal  con- 
test they  had  to  wage.     Unforta- 
nately     for     themselves     and    ns, 
tliey     left     too     soon     and    took 
with  them  an    independence  and 
freedom  from    conbrol    which  has 
sometimes  been  too  much  wanting 
in  the  tenant  farmers  that  took  their 
place,  which  we  may  trust  that  the 
ballot  will  do  something  to  restore. 
Wordsworth's   description    of  the 
'  statesmen '  of  the  north  living  in 
'  a  pei-fect  republic  of  shepherds  and 
agriculturists,   proprietors   for  the 
most  part  of  the  lands  which  they 
occupied  and   cultivated ' — ^is   too 
well  known  to  need  quotation.    In 
the  district  to  which  he  referred 
such,  perhaps,  are  still  more  numer- 
ous than  elsewhere,  but   over  tbe 
whole    countxy  there   can    be   no 
dispute  that   unequal   competition 
and  bad  laws  drove  them  from  their 
fields,    and   could    they   but  havs 
waited    for  better  days    and    the 
wholesome  rule  of  free-trade,  there 
would  have    been    little    occasion 
for  them  to  go. 

This  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  peasantry  of  this  country  have 
been  divorced  from  the  soil.  But 
another  system  has  been  at  work 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
century  and  a  half  that  preceded 
the  Enclosure  Act  of  1845,  five 
millions  of  acres  had  been  enclosed, 
too  often  with  but  the  scantiest 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
ownersand  cottagers,  and  sometitnes 
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with  none  at  all,  and  though  that 
Act  and  its  amending  Acts  have 
placed  the  matter  under  some  con- 
trol, the  process  has  still  proceeded 
at  only  too  &st  a  pace.  And 
even  if  fall  compensation  for  such 
rights  he  made,  it  is  clear  that 
when  they  are  held  in  common,  and 
are  transferable  only  as  a  joint  act, 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
alienated  from  those  who  hold  them, 
and  that  when  they  are  divided  and 
can  be  exchanged  for  a  considera-  ^ 
tion,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  any  moment  to  meet 
a  pressing  and  temporary  want. 
And  this  is  another  second  cause 
that  has  been  at  work  to  divorce 
the  labourers  from  their  interest  in 
the  soil. 

To  sum  up,  then — a  long  period 
of  agricultural  depression — the  re- 
sult of  previous  speculation,  inten- 
sified by  foolish  remedies,  foolishly 
applied;  the  maladministration  of 
outdoor  relief ;  the  complete  sepa* 
ration  of  the  labourer  from  the  soil 
he  tills — the  result  of  the  conversion 
of  small  farms  into  large  ones,  and 
the  indiscriminate  enclosure  of 
waste  land  ;  his  entire  dependence 
on  his  master,  and  his  master's  en- 
tire dependence,  for  the  most  part, 
on  his  landlord — all  these  things 
have  combined  to  keep  the  labourer 
at  a  low  level  in  the  social  scale, 
and  to  shut  him  out  from  almost  all 
chance  of  rising.  His  education 
has  been,  and  still  is,  of  the  most 
meagre  and  wretched  sort,  and  his 
children's  labour  is  too  valuable  in 
eking  out  the  parent's  wage  to  allow 
us  soon  to  hope  for  much  amend- 
ment on  this  head. 

Can  we  wonder  that  our  labourers 
welcome  the  appearance  of  the  agi- 
tator ?  To  whom  are  they  to  look  ? 
Not,  it  would  seem,  to  the  landlord, 
whose  anxiety  too  often  is  to  keep 
both  tenant  and  labourer  in  humble 
dependence  upon  himself,  and  who 
is  afraid  at  present  to  stir  any 
questions  that  relate  to  the  tenure 
of  land.     He  feels  it  his  interest  to 


keep  the  tenant  fiEuner  contented, 
and  on  his  side,  lest  those  other 
matters  lurking  already  near  the 
surface  come  in  view.  One  man, 
indeed,  there  is  in  every  parish 
whose  peculiar  mission  it  would 
seem  to  be  to  succour  the  humble 
and  sustain  the  poor;  but  he  too 
has  only  too  often  shown  that  his 
sympathy  lies  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  not  to  him  must  the  labourer 
turn  in  his  hour  of  need.  It  need 
be  matter  of  no  surprise  that  the 
professional  agitator  has  made  the 
situation  his  own ;  and  the  only 
matter  of  regret  in  regard  to  his 
action  is,  that  he  is  somewhat  un- 
wise in  proposing  his  remedies — too 
apt  sometimes  to  lead  his  patients 
to  depend  altogether  on  legislation 
for  that  which  they  can  do  far 
better  for  themselves — a  course 
which  only  leads  to  farther  discon- 
tent, when  they  awake  to  find  that 
paradises  are  not  made  to  order  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament.  That  will 
be  the  wisest  legislation  which  re- 
moves  most  hindrances  to  the  united 
and  healthy  action  of  strong  arms 
and  honest  wills.  That  sometimes, 
indeed,  legislation  is  wise  in  inter- 
fering with  free  contract,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  but  the  seldomer 
the  better,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
labourer  I  believe  such  interference 
will  be  found  to  be  very  little  needed. 
Legislators  may  give  things  a  lean- 
ing to  his  welfare,  but  they  cannot 
secure  it  to  him  by  law.  The  only 
chains  by  which  he  can  bind  it  to 
himare  honest  labour,  independence, 
and  self-respect. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  directions  the  labourer  must 
look  for  the  amelioration  of  his  con- 
dition, and  the  prevention  of  its  re- 
lapse into  evil.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  the  means  whereby  the 
present  over-population  is  to  be 
reduced,  bat  to  indicate  rather  the 
position  which  those  who  remain 
behind  must  labour  to  secure  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  a  like 
disaster  in  the  futore.     And   the 
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first  point  I  name  is  the  propriety 
of  longer  hirings.  This  is  recom- 
mended both  bj  simple  considera- 
tions of  common  sense,  and  by  the 
fact  that  where  it  is  practised  it  has 
been  found  to  be  thoronghly  satis- 
factory in  its  effect.  The  hirings 
(yearly  or  half-yearly)  taking  place 
on  one  appointed  day,  the  whole 
body  of  masters  and  men  meet  to- 
gether, and  are  able  on  the  spot  to 
define  their  relative  position.  The 
requirements  of  the  labour  market 
in  the  district  are  thus  accurately 
gauged,  and  those  who  are  super- 
numerary are  obliged  to  go  else- 
where, knowing  that  if  they  remain, 
their  employment  is  likely  to  be 
only  of  a  temporary  and  precarious 
character.  And  this  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  only  form  of 
hiring  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
action  of  the  poor-law,  which  en- 
abled the  landholders  to  adopt  the 
short,  sighted  policy  of  throwing 
the  labourer  on  the  rates  for  his 
support,  whenever  for  a  time  he 
found  he  did  not  require  his  service, 
with  the  notion,  too,  that  while 
wages  once  raised  could  not  again 
be  lowered,  alms  might  be  with- 
held when  tempoitiry  causes  of  dis- 
tress should  cease.  Outdoor  relief 
thus  administered  becomes  a  direct 
stimulus  to  improvidence  and  want 
of  thrift,  and  its  effects  grow  more 
enervating  and  enfeebling  at  every 
turn  ;  nor  will  they  cease  until  it  is 
recognised  that  the  true  principle 
of  its  administration  is  to  give  it  to 
those  who  have  sbown  they  have 
been  able  to  do  something  to  help 
themselves,  and  that  it  is  intended 
as  a  reward  for  the  industrious  and 
the  careful,  and  not  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  improvident  to  step 
further  into  the  mire  into  which 
they  have  already  gone  too  far. 

Another  point  to  be  insisted  on  is 
that  the  labourer  receive  his  wages 
in  money,  and  not  in  money  eked 
out  by  beer,  and  it  is  a  point  that 
cannot  be  dwelt  upon  too  much. 
The  temptations  to  transmute  his 


wag^  into  drink  instead  of  carryiiig 
it  home  to  his  wife  and  family  are 
large  enough  already,  and  too  large ; 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the 
master  should  assist  in  performing 
the  operation  for  him.  And  yet 
one  ground  why  the  farmers  of  tiie 
very  counties  now  disturbed  de- 
manded with  such  nnanindfy  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  was  the 
amount  of  taxes  which  they  paid  on 
beer  so  used  as  wages  for  their  men. 
I  trust,  however,  that  when  their 
Conservative  friends  find  themselyes 
in  a  position  to  accede  to  their  de- 
mand it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  sum  they  so  save  will  belong  to 
the  wage  receivers  and  not  to  the 
wage  payers,  and  that  cheaper  beer 
certainly  must  mean  higher  wage. 
Unless  they  act  thus,  they  most 
think  that  wages  at  present  are  too 
higb.  But  undoubtedly  the  wisest 
course  is  to  abolish  such  payments 
altogether,  and  to  give  the  wife  and 
family  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
their  proper  share  of  the  value  of 
the  breadwinner's  toil.  The  only 
form  that  payment  in  kind,  if  made 
at  all,  should  take,  is  that  of  a  bit 
of  land  on  which  to  grow  potatoes 
or  grass  to  feed  a  cow. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  what 
I  have  already  alluded  to — [the 
importance  of  watching  carefiidly 
the  working  of  Enclosure  Acts, 
and  of  seeing,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  advantages  which  they 
bring  to  the  labouring  classes  shall 
not  be  bought  up  by  wealthier 
neighbours.  A  great  difBcolty 
which  the  former  experience  in 
country  districts  is  that  of  procur- 
ing milk  for  their  families,  and  a 
right  of  common  where  a  cow  may 
feed,  brings  health  and  comfort 
to  the  present  and  to  future  genera- 
tions, which  would  ill  be  exchanged 
even  for  a  sum  of  money  in  excess  of 
its  immediate  market  value.  If  they 
are  to  be  enclosed  at  all,  it  is  weU 
worth  enquiry  whether  the  -endo- 
sure  ought  not  to  take  the  form  of  an 
enclosure  by  the  State,  and  the  sub- 
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division  into  small  farms  which 
would  require  a  capital  that  it  would 
be  within  the  power  of  a  thrifty 
labourer  to  save.  It  seems  only 
the  merest  act  of  justice  that  some- 
thing should  be  placed  before  him 
in  the  future  to  tempt  him  to 
economy  and  care,  and  that  his  only 
prospect  in  the  race  of  life  should 
not  be,  as  it  too  often  is,  a  pauper's 
pittance  and  a  pauper's  grave.  How 
can  we  expect  men's  resources  to 
be  brought  forth  when  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  gained  by  all  their  toil, 
when  they  see  no  chance  of  making 
their  lot  better,  and  yet  know  that 
it  can  hardly  be  worse?  Those 
who  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  ever  be  able  to  make  their 
future  brighter,  easily  become  the 
most  reckless  and  improvident  of 
mankind.  And  in  the  labourer's 
case  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
better  prospect  could  be  opened  to 
him  than  by  giving  him  the  chance 
of  acquiring  the  possession,  either  as 
tenant  on  lease,  or  owner,  of  a  few 
acres  of  his  own,  or  how  the  State 
could  better  exercise  the  control  it 
has  over  commons  and  waste  land 
than  by  securing  it  to  him. 

Por  ownership,  however  Bmall  it  be. 
Breeds  diligence,  content,  and  loyalty, 
And  tirelessly  compels  the  rudest  field, 
Inch  after  inch,  its  very  most  to  yield. 
Wealth  might  its  true  prerogatives  retain ; 
And  no  man  lose,  and  all  men  greatly  gain.^ 

I  know  a  strong  prejudice  exists 
in  many  minds  against  small  farms, 
and  that  it  is  often  affirmed  that 
they  cannot  in  these  days  avail 
themselves  of  the  machinery  by 
which  successful  farming  can  alone 
be  carried  on ;  that  their  produce 
is  not  so  large ;  that  they  encourage 
indolence  in  those  who  hold  them ; 
while  the  examples  of  Ireland  and 
France  are  quoted  in  doleful  accents 
to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  this 
tale.  See  then,  they  say,  the  results 
of  peasant   proprietorship  and  the 


endless  division  of  property  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law !  Such  will 
do  well  to  read  Mr.  Thornton's 
work,  A  Plea  for  Peasant  Pro^ 
prietors ;  and  having  done  so  they 
will  at  least  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  upon  the  other  side. 
The  former  wretchedness  of  Ire- 
land,  indeed,  no  one  can  deny, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  holdings 
there  were  of  rack-rented  tenants 
at  will  in  the  hands  for  the  most 
part  of  middle-men.  Any  system 
of  agriculture  under  such  con- 
ditions must  have  fuled.  In 
France,  again,  it  would  apparently 
be  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors is  in  our  time  growing 
worse,  while  it  is  certain  it  has 
enormously  improved  from  what  it 
was  in  the  year  that  preceded  the 
Bievolution  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Even  then,  before  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  subdivi- 
sion, they  were  very  numerous,  and 
their  ciUtivation  undoubtedly  ex- 
tremely bad;  but  bad  not  because 
they  were  small,  but  bepause  they 
held  the  land  on  terms  which  would 
render  futile  the  labour  of  the  best 
farmer  that  ever  lived.  I  extract 
the  account  from  Mr.  Thornton's 
book: 

The  taxes,  besides  being  onerons,  were 
not  even  of  fixed  amonnt.  The  rates  were 
altered  from  year  to  year  at  the  discretion 
of  the  intendants  and  their  deputies,  who,  in 
assessing  districts  or  parishes,  professed  to 
be  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the  crops, 
and,  in  assessing  individuals,  by  the  stock 
upon  the  farms.  It  was  the  interest,  there- 
fore, of  every  farmer  to  appear  to  have  as 
little  stock  as  possible,  and  consequently  to 
employ  as  little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation, 
and  none  in  its  improvement  The  game 
laws  were  still  more  outrageous  than  their 
relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  There 
were  numerous  edicts  which  prohibited 
weeding  and  hoeing,  lest  the  young  par- 
tridges should  be  disturbed  ;  steeping  seed, 
lest  it  should  injure  their  health ;  manuring 
with  night-soil,  lest  their  flavour  should  be 
spoiled  by  their  feeding  on  the  com  so 
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treftted  ;  mowing  haj  before  a  certain  time, 
or  removing  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should 
be  deprived  of  shelter.  Add  to  this  the 
forced  labour  imposed  by  Goyemment  and 
the  fines  and  serrices  arbitrarily  exacted  by 
lords  of  manors,  and  it  need  not  again  be 
asked  why  they  were  miserable  farmers. 

It  certainly  need  not;  nor  why 
there  was  a  Bevolntion,  nor  why 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  indissolnbly 
connected  with  that  Revolution, 
should  still,  with  all  its  odour  of 
carnage,  be  a  potent  spell  in  the 
country  districts  of  France. 

It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  in 
speaking  of  peasant  proprietors  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
evils  which  are  their  natural  result 
'£rom  those  which  are  due  to  other  and 
^quite  different  causes ;  and  if  we  do 
so,  it  will  be  difficult,  on  a  fair  survey 
.  of  the  whole  case,  to  avoid  admit- 
ting that  they  must  more  frequently 
succeed  than  fail.  They  may  not 
he  able  to  employ  so  much  ma- 
chinery, but  their  size  does  not 
require  it;  their  produce  per  acre 
is  certainly  much  greater  than  that 
of  larger  farms,  and  those  who 
till  them,  instead  of  degenerating 
into  idle  and  improvident  habits, 
are  for  the  most  part  among  the 
most  industrious  and  careful  of 
men.  So  far  from  the  tendency 
among  them  being  to  have  large 
fiunilies  and  parcel  out  their  pro- 
perty among  the  whole,  they  are 
careful  in  respect  of  marrying,  and 
«nxious  to  secure  for  those  of  their 
children  whom  the  land  will  not 
iairly  maintain  a  decent  maintenance 
elsewhere.  And  their  £amilies,  having 
known  in  youth  what  comfort  is,  are 
cautious  to  avoid  taking  steps  that 
will  prevent  them  attaining  it  them- 
selves. To  such  to  subsist  on  the 
charity  of  others,  except  in  case  of 
actual  necessiiy,  would  be  disgrace. 
One  other  fact  there  is  which  seems 
to  speak  conclusively  in  favour  of 
such  properties,  and  that  is,  that  for 
the  most  part  they  command,  when 
let,  a  higher  rent,  and  when  sold 
in  the  open  market  a  higher  price. 
And  when  to  this  we  add  the  caae 


of  those  countries  where  they  exist 
and  are  found  to  be  in  a  high 
degree  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  —  as  Norway,  Flan- 
ders, QtLaconjy  Jersey — it  is  impos- 
sible  to  deny  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate them  have  a  strong  case. 

Nay,  there  is  perhaps  reason  to 
think  that  more  is  to  be  feared  from 
a  universal  prevalence  of  very  large 
properties,  and  Pliny  tells  us,  *  l4iti- 
fundia  perdidere  Italiam'  (over- 
grown estates  have  been  the  ruin  of 
Italy),  while  we  find  Cicero  in  the 
same  spirit  deploring  the  '  solitude,' 
the  deserted  condition  of  the  couutiy 
districts  when  the  fields  were  tilled 
by  gangs  of  slaves,  and  the  free 
population  had  either  become  slaves 
themselves  or  gone  to  subsist  on 
the  precarious  doles  of  city  charity. 
The  fact  probably  is,  that  it  is  most 
to  be  desired  to  have  a  fair  admix- 
ture of  farms  of  all  sizes,  and 
while  any  compulsory  legislation 
for  the  manufiskcture  of  small  farms 
is  much  to  be  deprecated,  we  may 
reasonably  demand  of  the  Lc^^isla- 
ture  to  remove  any  hindrances  that 
exist  to  their  maintenance  and 
formation,  and  also  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  possible  for  the 
State  to  set  an  example  by  dealing 
in  this  spirit  with  some  of  the  waste 
lands  at  its  disposal. 

The  hindrances  which  it  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  do  away  with 
are  the  law  of  primogenitnre, 
whereby  the  State  gives  its  sanc- 
tion and  support  to  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple;  the  law  of  entail,  which 
sacrifices  the  interests  of  the  pre^ 
sent  to  those  of  a  future  generation, 
and  keeps  the  soil  in  the  hands  of 
needy  owners  who  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  aid  in  its  im- 
provement ;  and  the  heavy  charges 
which  now  attend  the  transfer  of 
property,  and  are  felt  more  heavily 
on  small  than  large  estates.  These 
are  all  hindrances  to  finee  trade  in 
land,  and  prevent  the  application 
to  it  both  of  larger  capital  and  of 
more  energetic  industry. 
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How  different  very  often  is  the 
picture  now!  The  owner  of  the 
estate  has  got  into  debt  and 
mortgaged  it  deeply,  if  his  ancestors 
have  not  been  kind  enongh  to  do 
it  for  him:  he  lets  it  to  farmers 
withont  adequate  capital,  or  who, 
if  they  have  it,  dare  not  expend  it 
on  the  land,  which  continues  from 
year  to  year  unimproved.  No  addi- 
tional employment  is  thus  provided 
for  the  unlucky  labourers,  who  are 
ever  increasing  in  number,  and,  as 
they  do  so,  by  natural  laws  their 
wages  gradually  fall  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  the  spark  of 
life  can  be  maintained. 

It  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  classes — to  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  tenant  and  his  labour- 
ers — that  there  should  be  every  in- 
ducement held  out  to  men  to  lay  out 
capital  on  land,  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  It  is 
a  matter  which  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  increasing  prices  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect.  And  this  leads 
me  to  the  last  point  I  wish  to 
maintain — ^that  it  is  for  the  tenant 
fanners  now  to  consider  whether 
there  is  not  something  in  their 
tenure  of  the  land  which  is  capable 
of  being  amended,  and  which  would 
improve  both  their  own  position 
and  that  of  the  labourers  that  serve 
them.  They  may  rest  assured  that 
the  community  will  not  be  content 
for  them  to  face  their  difficulties  by 
merely  resorting,  as  some  seem  to 
be  doing,  to  cheaper  and  more  in- 
efficient modes  of  tillage,  which 
must  lessen  instead  of  increase  the 
land's  productive  power.  They 
must  consider  whether  they  would 
not  act  more  wisely  to  demand 
some  greater  securi^  for  the  capi- 
tal they  expend  upon  the  soil, 
and  by  showing  that  that  demand 
could  be  conceded  without  in  the 
smallest  deg^ree  interfering  with 
the  landlord's  right.  For  him, 
it  is  surely  quite  feasible  to  re- 
serve the  utmost  possible  power 


of  putting  an  end  to  any  tenancy 
he  may  choose,  provided  only  he  be 
compelled  to  settle  fairly  with  the 
tenant  for  any  improvement  that  he, 
by  the  outlay  of  his  capital  and 
skill,  has  effected  in  the  land.  The 
object  is  to  induce  the  tenant  to 
farm  his  very  best  up  to  the  close  of 
the  natural  or  enforced  termination 
of  his  tenancy,  and  the  system  that 
does  this  most  effectually  will  be 
best  for  both  the  parties  and  the 
country  too.  And  it  is  just  in  this 
view  of  the  question  that  the  lease 
fails  to  provide  the  security  required. 
It  holds  out  no  inducement  to  the 
tenant  to  persevere  in  high  farming 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  occupation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  compelled, 
in  order  to  realise  at  the  end  of  the. 
term  what  he  sunk  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  endeavour  to  get  out 
of  the  land  the  money  he  has  spent, 
and  this  he  does  at  the  cost  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  asserted,  and  may 
be  true,  that  there  are  many  occu- 
piers who  feel  as  secure  as  if  the  very 
soil  itself  belonged  to  them,  and  are 
able  to  place  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  their  landlord,  and 
it  is  said  that  such  kindly,  confiden- 
tial relations  are  of  mutual  benefit 
to  both.  But  the  tenants'  skill  and 
capital  are  things  indispensable  to 
the  landlord  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  property,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  tenants,  in  placing  them 
at  his  disposal,  ought  to  be  entirely 
thrown  upon  i^e  generosity  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  and  whether  they 
ought  not  rather  to  be  able  to  say 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  tenancy: 
'  This  is  the  capital  We  have  invested 
in  your  land :  these  are  the  improve- 
ments we  have  effected:  its  value 
to  you  is  increased  :  you  are  required 
to  give  us  such  a  sum  as  shall  be 
considered  fairly  to  represent  that 
increase  of  value,  and  recompense 
us  for  the  capital  we  have  spent 
and  the  skill  we  have  bestowed.' 
This,  I  believe,  will  be  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  when 
312 
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it  comes  I  doubt  not  that  landlords 
will  find  that  what  they  have  de- 
nounced and  decried  in  this,  as  in 
many  another  case,  has  reallj  been 
to  their  own  advantage  and  profit. 
And  this  demand  of  the  tenant- 
formers  for  tenant-right — this  de- 
mand that  in  their  favour  there 
should  be  an  interference  with  the 
right  of  free  contract — a  demand 
which  it  is  allowed  bv  many  who  are 
competent  to  judge  is  perfectly  legi- 
timate and  fair,  ought  to  make  them 
look  with  some  tenderness  on  the  case 
which  isurged  in  favour  of  the  labour- 
ers against  themselves.  The  farmers 
demand  the  interference  of  the  State 
because,  as  they  justly  allege,  the 
land  of  this  country  is  in  few  hands, 
and  that  those  who  hold  it  are  able, 
owing  to  the  immense  competition 
for  it,  to  settle  too  arbitrarily  the 
terms  on  which  it  may  be  had,  and 
to  do  so  to  a  degree  which  is  inju- 
rious to  the  community  at  large. 
And  nearly  in  the  same  way  it  is 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  labourers, 
that  having  become  too  numerous 
in  certain  places  from  the  action  of 
bad  laws,  and  sunk  into  too  depen- 
dent a  position,  they  have  thus  been 
placed  too  much  in  the  power  of 
the  farmera,  and  that  wages  have  so 
fallen  to  a  point  which  is  absolutely 
injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State  of  which  they  are  the  citizens. 
Such  are  some  of  the  points  it 
would  seem  to  be  well  for  the  farmers 
of  the  disturbed  districts  to  take 
into  careful  consideration,  and,  in- 
stead of  foolishly  denouncing  unions, 
which,  even  if  crushed  and  beaten 
now,  will  only  recur  again  and  again 
as  long  as  the  causes  that  promote 
them  remain,  to  see  if  they  cannot, 
by  union  among  themselves  and  the 
exercise  of  that  judgment  which 
their  superior  position  and  intelli- 
gence should  give  them,  devise  some 
remedies  for  a  state  of  things  which 
cannot  really  be  satisfactory  for  any 
of  them  to  contemplate.     These  re- 


medies will  most  surely  be  found  in 
the  paths  where  remedies  for  similar 
evils  have  been  found  before.  For 
unless  the  farmer  can  prove  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  is 
satisfactory,  it  is  clear  that  some 
remedy  must  be  applied.  Would  it 
not  be  well,  before  prolonged  strife 
brings  greater  bitterness,  tempe- 
rately to  consider  what  that  remedy 
must  be  ? 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  that  agita- 
tions of  a  similar  character  have 
occurred,  and  whenever  they  have 
occurred  there  have  always  been 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  them 
proposed.  The  one  has  been  to 
attempt  to  stifle  and  repress  them — 
to  use  every  influence  to  force  them 
back — to  denounce  them  loudly  as 
unfounded  and  unfair  as  the  mere 
outcome  of  a  communistic  radicalism 
which  harboured  designs  dangerous 
and  threatening  to  the  common  weaL 
There  is  no  instance,  so  fax  as  I 
know,  of  this  plan  in  the  long- 
run  having  proved  successful  The 
other  plan  is  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  consider  the  causes  from 
which  the  agitation  springs,  and 
how  far  they  rise  from  natmiil 
sources,  and  to  concede  so  &r  as  is 
just  and  right  before  the  days  come 
when  concession  is  a  mark  of  weak- 
ness, and  you  may  concede  without 
conciliating.  On  this  principle  a 
thousand  agitations  in  the  years  that 
are  past  have  been  laid  to  rest,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  has  been  fi>und, 
when  the  end  came,  that  what  the 
one  side  claimed  could  be  granted 
without  inflictinginjuiy  on  the  other ; 
that  in  most  cases  the  real  interests 
of  the  two  striving  parties  were  the 
same,  and  were  reached  by  a  com- 
mon road ;  and  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  ezponentnot  only  of  Christianity 
but  of  social  truth  when  he  advised, 
'  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others.'  B.  A.  A. 
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ALL  diaries  have  a  family  like- 
ness, and  possess  a  particular 
attraction  for  readers ;  more  espe- 
cially when  they  treat  of  public 
men  and  public  events  whilst  they 
"were  going  on,  and  before  they 
had  become  petrified  into  historical 
transactions. 

Many  of  ns  are  old  enough  to 
recollect  the  events  and  occurrences 
spoken  of  in  these  volumes,  as  they 
appeared  to  those  on  the  outside  of 
them,  and  now  we  are  taken  behind 
the  scenes,  and  are  shown  the 
machinery  and  told  the  manner  of 
men  who  took  part  in  the  course 
and  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  of  England  from  1818  to 
1 838  ;  and  what  adds  to  interest  is, 
that  we  are  living  in  that  future 
which  was  prepared  by  the  events 
of  those  days. 

The  human  element  of  life  and 
breath  still  lingers  in  these  records  ; 
the  tones  and  voices  of  the  speakers 
have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  articulate ; 
and  yet  all  is  as  utterly  past  and 
^ne  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the 
times  summed  up  in  the  old  familiar 
formula,  'And  all  the  rest  of  his 
acts  that  he  did,  and  all  his  wars, 
and  the  times  that  went  over  him, 
are  they  not  written '—  in  books 
that  have  passed  away  likewise? 
We  are  feeling  the  consequences  of 
what  happened  ;  yet  we  are  also  in 
a  changed  world,  where  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  would  find  himself  already  a 
stranger. 

The  late  Charles  Cavendish  Fulke 
Greville  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Oreville  (grandson  to  the  fifth 
Lord  Warwick)  ;  his  mother  was 
Lady  Charlotte  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
«ldest  daughter  of  the  third  Dnke 
of  Portland.  He  was  bom  on  April 


2,  1794.  His  early  youth  was 
chiefly  spent  in  that  magnificent 
ducal  place  Bulstrode,  the  glories 
of  which  are  told  in  tiie  letters  of 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Life  of  Mrs.  Delaney.  He 
was  bom  to  the  purple  and  fine 
linen  of  this  world,  and  lived  in 
them  all  his  days.  A  more  pros- 
perous fine  gentleman  it  would 
be  hard  to  meet  in  a  long  sum- 
mer day.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox*^ 
ford,  and  before  he  was  twenty 
Lord  Bathurst  appointed  him  his 
private  secretary.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  obtained  for  him,  whilst 
yet  in  early  life,  the  Secretaryship 
of  Jamaica,  with  a  deputy  to  do  all 
the  work,  and  also  the  reversion  of 
the  Clerkship  of  the  Council,  which 
fell  to  him  in  182 1,  and  he  held  it 
forty  years.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  under  the  roof  of  Earl 
Granville,  and  there  he  painlessly 
expired  in  his  sleep  on  the  i8th  of 
January,  1865,  leaving  these  diaries 
and  journals  to  be  printed  as  soon 
as  his  friend  and  executor  Mr. 
Henry  Beeve  should  think  it  ex- 
pedient, and  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  delay  should  not  be  long. 
The  tradition  he  has  left  of  himself 
amongst  those  who  remember  him 
is  that  of  a  very  vain  but  rather 
amiable  dandy,  with  a  great  devo- 
tion to  great  people.  Indeed,  he 
never  seems  willingly  to  have  visited 
any  but  the  sommites  of  society. 
In  the  one  or  two  instances  recorded 
in  these  volumes  where  he  found 
himself  amongst  people  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  great  world,  he  speaks 
of  them  with  mild  toleration,  but 
making  it  evident  that  it  was  not 
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an  experience  to  be  repeated  for 
pleasure.  He  was  a  gentleman  in 
nis  instincts,  and  wluktever  these 
journals  maj  be  they  are  not  vul- 
gar, though  his  interviews  with 
Batchelor,  valet  to  George  IV., 
with  the  avowed  intention  of 
getting  at  all  the  gossip  he  could 
about  his  master,  must  be  taken  to 
qualify  this  praise.  Neither  his 
heart,  which  was  amiable,  nor  his 
intellect,  which  was  intelligent, 
seemed  to  excite  in  him,  so  far  as 
these  volumes  show,  a  single  spark 
of  emotion  or  enthusiasm  for  any  of 
the  great  political  or  social  move- 
ments in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lived,  nor  is  there  one  original  or 
suggestive  reflection  from  beginning 
to  end.  His  opinions  and  judg- 
ment of  the  remarkable  men  of  all 
parties  with  whom  he  associated 
seems  to  have  been  less  the  result 
of  his  own  insight  and  judgment 
than  the  acceptance  of  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  current  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived ;  he  gathered 
them  up,  reflected  and  repeated 
them,  but  not  one  clear  incisive 
speech  or  token  of  insight  into 
either  things  or  people  is  here  re- 
corded. One  would  almost  say  he 
was  dull  of  sight  for  all  that  did 
not  lie  on  the  surface.  He  was 
very  quick  to  mark  and  disapprove 
of  every  breach  of  conventional  or 
social  decorum.  His  opinions  vary 
from  time  to  time  about  the  same 
people,  according  as  circumstances 
and  the  disposition  he  was  in  made 
them  more  or  less  congenial.  Lord 
Brougham  he  always  detested,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  gene- 
rally disliked.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  volumes  generous,  or  noble, 
or  high-minded ;  there  are  velleities 
towards  better  things,  regrets  for 
idleness  and  misuse  of  his  life,  a 
dim  sense  that  he  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  something  better; 
there  is  good  feeling  evinced  in 
the  reticence  ho  has  exercised  and 
the    merciful  use  he  has    on  the 


whole  made  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  gossip  and  scandal  which  most 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  and 
which  he  has  abstained  from  re- 
porting laxcept  when  it  coocemed 
kings  or  kings'  mistresses.  With 
all  his  care,  however,  and  in  spite 
of  the  discretion  of  his  editor,  Mr. 
Reeve,  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
will  pain  many  people  now  living, 
from  the  light  and  casual  mention 
of  those  t£ey  have  loved  and  re- 
spected. This  could  scarcely  have 
been  avoided  unless  all  colour  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  book;  still 
the  delay  of  a  few  more  years 
would  have  done  away  with  this 
source  of  pain  to  living  people. 

Mr.  Oreville  was  a  great  autho- 
rity on  horses,  and  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  turf.  His  con- 
tempt  for  George  IV.  was  in- 
creased  by  the  royal  ignorance 
and  pretence  to  know  all  abont 
racing  and  race-horses  ;  but  we 
shall  come  to  George  IV.  later  ^ 
on.  We  may  as  well  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  give  a  glance  at 
things  as  they  were  in  1818,  afler 
the  war  and  the  Holy  Alliance  had, 
as  they  thought,  put  back  all  things 
as  they  were  before,  and  set '  Humpty 
Dumpty  up  again.'  Here  is  a 
glance  at  old  Queen  Charlotte  : 

The  Queen  was  so  iU  on  Friday  eTenioff 
that  they  expected  she  would  die ;  she  bu 
a  seyere  spasm.  The  Queen's  illness  was 
occasioned  by  information  she  had  received 
of  the  Duchesses  of  Cumberland  and  Cam- 
bridge having  met  and  embraced.  She  was 
in  such  a  rage  that  the  spasm  was  brought 
on  and  she  was  very  near  dying. 

Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  ugly 
and  not  amiable,  treated  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  with  great 
consideration,  and  exerted  herself 
to  make  the  contrast  between  her 
position  and  that  of  the  Duchess  of  1 
Cumberland  as  vivid  as  possible. 
She  hated  the  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland vehementlv  (she  had  a  talent 
that  way)  ;  also  she  considered  her 
a   highly    improper  person    to  be 
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seen  abont  ber  conrt,  so  the  peace 
made  between  the  two  ladies  was 
one  of  those  injuries  that  are  never 
forgiven,  and  indeed  nobody  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  forgive  people 
who  vex  ns — till  they  try ! 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Greville 
takes  ns  into  the  very  best  society ; 
it  is  quite  as  grand  as  anything  to 
be  met  within  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels. 
The  pictures  of  Oatlands,  the  seat 
of  the  Dnke  of  York,  might  fnmish 
a  story  of  les  splendewrs  et  lee  miseres 
of  royalty. 

There  was  a  large  party  of  fine, 
very  fine,  people  one  Satniday  early 
in  August  1818.  They  played  at 
whist  till  four  in  the  morning.  On 
the  Sunday  they  amused  themselves 
with  eating  fruit  in  the  garden, 
shooting  at  a  mark  with  pistols,  and 
playing  with  the  monkeys.  Mr. 
Greville  added  to  these  pastimes 
bathing  in  the  cold  bath  in  the 
grotto,  which  he  says  '  was  as  clear 
as  crystal  and  as  cold  as  ice.'  After 
which  he  remarks  that '  Oatlands  is 
the  worst  managed  establishment 
in  England ;  there  are  a  great  many 
servants,  and  nobody  waits  on  you  ; 
a  vast  number  of  horses,  but  none 
to  ride  or  drive.'  The  reason  of  there 
being  so  available  horses  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Duchess 
of  York  *  was  very  tenacious  of  her 
authority  at  Oatlands ' — *  one  of  her 
few  foibles,'  says  Mr.  Greville — and 
this  tenacity  was  chiefly  exercised  iu 
the  stable,  where  there  were  always 
eight  or  ten  carriage  horses  which 
hardly  ever  did  any  work ;  but 
none  might  use  them  without  the 
permission  of  the  Duchess,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain.  One  day, 
when  one  of  the  Duke's  aides-de- 
camp  expressed  at  brcak&st  a  desire 
to  drive  one  of  the  other  guests 
over  to  Hampton  Court,  the  Duke 
immediately  desired  him  to  take  a 
curricle  and  a  pair  of  Spianish 
horses  which  had  been  given  to  him 
as  a  present.  This  came  to  the  ears 
of   ike    Duchess,    and    when  the 


curricle,  with  the  Duke's  two 
Spanish  horses,  came  round,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  about  to  mount, 
a  servant  came  from  the  Duchess 
and  told  the  coachman  that  her 
Boyal  Highness  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  desired  he  would 
drive  back  to  the  stables.  The 
Duchess  of  York  was  born  Princess 
Boyal  of  Prussia,  and  so  considered 
herself  above  the  rules  and  re- 
straints of  everything  except  her 
inclinations. 

Bat  people  liked  to  go  there,  and 
the  Dachess  herself  was  liked  quand 
mSme,  Every  week  there  was  a 
party,  and  a  large  party  for  the 
Egham  races;  and  the  visit  extended 
over  a  fortnight,  the  Dachess  her- 
self inviting  the  guests,  the  Duke 
only  remaining  the  week-end  from 
Saturday  tUl  Monday.  The  dinner 
usually  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  till 
eleven;  after  that  tables  were  laid 
for  cards,  and  the  Dake  sat  down 
to  whist — five- pound  points  and 
twenty-five  pounds  on  the  rubber. 
He  played  so  long  as  anyone  would 
play  with  him,  politely  ceasing  when 
they  showed  themselves  weary. 

The  Duke  was  an  early  riser, 
and  always  went  to  church  on 
Sunday.  On  Monday  he  retarned 
to  town.  He  was  quite  indifferent 
about  going  to  bed,  as  he  could 
sleep  equally  well  in  a  carriage. 
As  for  the  Duchess,  she  was  a 
whimsical  fine  lady.  She  seldom 
went  to  bed,  but  when  inclined 
to  sleep  lay  down  dressed  as 
she  was,  first  in  one  room,  then 
in  another,  as  it  might  happen, 
the  windows  always  open.  She 
walked  out  late  at  night.  At  three 
in  the  day  she  dressed  and  had  her 
breakfast,  tind  afterwards  walked 
out  with  her  dogs,  of  which  she 
bad  a  great  number.  She  was  pas. 
sionately  fond  of  animals.  She 
never  appeared  to  her  guests  until 
dinner-time.  At  night,  when  unable 
to  sleep,  she  had  a  woman  to  read 
to  her.     Mr.  Greville  declaros  her 
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to  have  been  clever  and  well-in- 
formed; she  disliked  form  and 
ceremony,  but  always  expected  to 
be  treated  en  grande  ipnncesse ;  she 
never  forgot  the  fact  herself,  nor 
ever  allowed  others  to  forget  it. 
Mr.  Greville  says  that  though  her 
own  conversation  was  not  indeli- 
cate, she  delighted  to  listen  to  inde- 
corous stories  and  jests  of  inde- 
cent tendency.  As  for  the  Duke 
himself,  for  whom  Mr.  Greville  pro- 
fesses to  have  had  a  high  regard,  we 
are  told  that  he  delighted  in  jokes 
full  of  coarseness  and  indecency, 
that  the  men  with  whom  he  was 
most  intimate  '  were  trh-jpolissonSy 
and  '  la  polieso^inerie  was  the  tone  of 
his  society.' 
.  One  year  later  there  comes  the 
following  entry : 

August  30,  1 819. — I  am  just  returned 
from  Oatlands ;  we  had  an  immense  party, 
the  most  numerous  ever  known  there.  The 
Duchess  wished  it  to  hare  been  prolonged, 
hut  there  were  no  funds.  The  distress  they 
are  in  is  inconceivable.  When  the  Duchess 
came  down  there  was  no  water  in  the  house. 
She  asked  the  reason,  and  was  informed 
that  the  water  came  by  pipes  from  St. 
George's  Hill,  which  were  stopped  up  with 
sand;  and  as  the  workmen  were  never 
paid,  they  would  not  clean  them  out.  The 
Duchess  ordered  the  pipes  to  be  cleaned 
and  the  bills  brought  to  her,  which  was 
done.  On  Thursday  there  was  a  great 
distress,  as  the  ste'w^rd  had  no  money  to 
pay  the  tradespeople,  and  the  Duke  was 
prevailed  on  wiUi  great  difficulty  to  produce 
a  small  sum  for  the  purpose.  The  house 
is  nearly  in  ruins. 

As  we  are  among  royalty  we  may 
as  well  keep  in  such  gracious  com- 
pany a  little  longer,  and  turn  to 
politics  and  public  events  later  on. 

January  20,  1820.  Poor  old 
George  III.  died,  and  the  new  King 
lay  desperately  ill  at  Brighton.  He 
had  been  bled  so  fearfully  that 
Halford  left  orders  with  Sir  Wm. 
Knighton,  the  private  physician, 
not  to  bleed  hiin  any  more,  but  the 
inflammation  increased  so  much  that 
Tiemey  was  sent  for,  and  by  dint  of 
what    would   now   be    considered 


'  heroic  practice '  he  recovered  and 
lived  to  be  for  ten  years  longer 
our  most  gracious  •  sovereign  lord, 
George  IV.  The  scandid  about 
Queen  Caroline  began  at  onoe. 
The  Ministers  wished  to  insert  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  a  Cabinet 
Council  sat  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  the  King  peremptorily 
refused,  and  no  persuasion  conld 
move  him.  Ministers  resigned  be- 
cause they  could  not  make  him  hear 
reason  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Greville 
tells  us  that  the  King  treated  Lord 
Liverpool  very  coarsely,  and  ordered 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  asked  if 
he  knew  to  whom  he  was  speaking ; 
to  which  Lord  Liverpool  repli^ 
*'  Sir,  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to 
my  Sovereigb,  and  I  believe  I  am 
addressing  him  as  becomes  a  loyal 
subject  to  do.'  To  the  Chancellor 
the  King  said, '  My  Lord,  I  kno  w  j  oar 
conscience  always  interferes  except 
where  your  interest  is  concerned.* 
His  most  gracious  Majesty  after- 
wards  sent  for  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
at  first  refused  to  go,  but  on  the 
message  being  reiterated  he  went, 
and  the  King  said,  *  We  have  both 
been  too  hasty.'  Mr.  Greville,  who 
has  reported  this  anecdote,  addS) 
'  This  is  probably  all  false,  but  it  ifl 
very  true  that  they  offered  to  resign.' 
Mr.  Greville's  diaries  consist  mainly 
of  the  gossip  current  in  the  '  best- 
informed  circles,'  but  it  would  not 
serve  as  a  work  of  authentic  histoiy. 
In  June  the  King,  went  down  to 
his  Cottageat  Windsor,  andappeared 
at  the  races  every  day.  He  rode  on 
the  course,  and  the  ladies  came  in 
carriages,  and  the  King  was  greatly 
cheered.  Only  one  man  called  ont, 
'Where's  the  Queen?'  If  Qneen 
Caroline  was  not  there,  Vice-Qneen 
Conyngham  was.  The  Duke  of 
Dorset,  who  was  one  of  the  guests  at 
the  Cottage,  told  Mr.  Greville  it  was 
exceedingly  agreeable  there.  They 
kept  early  hours.  The  King  always 
break&sted  with  them,  and  'Lady 
Conyngham  looked  remarkably  well 
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in  the  morning,  her  complexion 
being  so  fine.'  One  of  the  days  she 
declared  herself  bored  with  the  races, 
and  she  would  not  go;  on  which  the 
King  said  he  wonld  not  go  either, 
and  sent  word  to  say  he  should  not  be 
tbere.  It  was  supposed  that  Lady 
Gonyngham's  family  set  their  faces 
aj^ainst  her  connection  with  the 
^ing,  but  her  son  was  at  the  Cot- 
tage and  her  brother  at  the  levee, 
and  well  received.  Kings  have 
had  mistresses  before  Qeorge  IV., 
so  that  Lady  Conyngham  is  not 
exactly  the  first  phenomenon  of  the 
kind,  but  the  special  infamy  of 
her  case  is  that  bLb  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  a  figment  and  fiction  of 
respectabiliigr  at  the  expense  of  her 
daughter,  whom  she  introduced  into 
the  circle  of  the  King's  intimea. 
When  the  King  went  down  to 
Brighton  Lady  Conyngham  lived 
in  one  of  the  houses  in  Marlbro' 
Bow.  All  the  members  of  her  family 
were  continually  there,  and  were 
supplied  with  horses  and  carriages 
from  the  King's  stables.  *  She  al- 
ways,' saysMr. GreviUe,  'rides with 
her  daughter,  but  never  with  the 
King,  who  always  rides  with  one  of 
his  gentlemen.  They  never  appear 
in  public  together.  She  dines  there 
every  day.  Before  the  Bang  comes 
into  the  room  she  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth join  him  in  another  room,  and 
he  always  walks  in  with  one  on  each 
arm.  ^e  comports  herself  entirely 
as  mistress  of  the  house,  but  never 
suffers  her  daughter  to  leave  her. 
She  has  received  magnificent  pre- 
sents, and  Lady  Elizabeth  the  same. 
The  mother  particularly  has  received 
strings  of  pearls  of  enormous  value.' 
Madame  de  Lieven,  who  had  seen 
the  pearls  of  the  Grand  Duchesses 
and  the  Prussian  Princesses,  de- 
clared they  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Lady  Conyngham. 
One  night  we  are  told  that»  on  the 
pretext  that  Lady  Bath  was  coming 
to  the  Pavilion  after  dinner,  Lady 
Conyngham  desired  the  saloon  to  be 


lighted,  which  was  a  work  of  some 
trouble,  as  it  was  lighted  by  several 
hundred  wax  candles.  She  told  the 
King  what  she  had  done,  and  he 
tenderly  replied,  'Thank  you,  thank 
you,  my  dear ;  you  always  do  what 
is  right ;  you  cannot  please  me  so 
much  as  by  doing  everything  which 
pleases  you,  evexything  to  show 
that  you  are  mistress  here !' 

The  detestable,  cowardly  hy- 
pocrisy of  exposing  a  young  girl 
to  such  companionship,  by  way 
of  giving  herself  a  semblance  of 
countenance,  was  infinitely  worse 
than  any  personal  breach  of  mo- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  mother. 
But  Mr.  Greville  has  no  word  of  re- 
probation, only  a  cynical  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  at  this  infamy.  We  have 
another  sight  of  Lady  Conyngham 
at  a  grand  dinner  and  ball  at  Devon- 
shire House,  where  the  King  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  lady  wore  on  her  head 
a  magnificent  sapphire  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Stuarts,  and  which, 
on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
had  been  claimed  from  Prince  Leo- 
pold as  *  a  Crown  jewel.'  Here  is  a 
picture  of  a  royal  interior.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville, as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  had 
gone  down  to  Brighton  for  a  Cabinet 
council;  he  was  advanced  to  the 
glory  of  being  lodged  in  the  Pavi- 
lion and  of  dining  with  the  King. 

The  gaudj  splendour  of  the  place  amused 
me  for  a  little  and  then  bored  me.  The  dinner 
was  cold,  and  the  evening  dull  bejond  dul- 
ness.  The  King  was  in  good  looks  and  good 
spirits,  and  after  dinner  cut  his  jokes  with 
all  the  coarse  merriment  which  is  his 
characteristic. 

I  saw  nothing  veiy  particular  in  the 
King's  manner  to  Lady  Conyngham.  He 
sat  bjr  her  on  the  oonch  almost  all  the 
evening,  pla^ng  at  patience,  and  he  took 
her  in  to  dinner ;  but  Madame  de  Lieven 
and  Lady  Oowper  were  there,  and  he  seemed 
equally  civil  to  all  of  them.  I  was  curious 
to  see  the  Pavilion,  and  the  life  they  lead 
there,  and  now  I  only  hope  I  may  never  go 
there  again. 

This  seems  to  be  the  cheerful 
testimony  borne  by  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  live  in  the  inner 
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and  intimate  circle  of  life  at  conit, 
no  matter  in  what  conn  try  that  conrt 
maybe. 

Elings  and  princes  have  snch 
an  enormons  leverage  over  their 
circnmstances  and  snrronndings 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  position, 
that  it  wonld  need  a  donble  por- 
tion of  the  energy  and  facnlty 
divine  merely  to  fill  ont  and  live 
adequately  np  to  their  material 
advantages  ;  so  they  mostly  resign 
themselves  *de  representor  noble- 
ment  et  avec  gr&ce,'  instead  of  being 
the  realities  which  should  underlie 
the  appearances. 

I  pity  kings  whom  worship  wait*  upon, 
Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne. 

Whom  education  sUffens  into  state, 
And  death  awakens  from  that  dream  too 
late. 

Meanwhile  Queen  Caroline  had 
returned  to  England.  Mr.  Greville 
rode  as  far  as  Greenwich  to  meet  her. 
She  travelled  in  an  open  landau, 
with 

Lord  Hood  for  a  man,  for  a  maid   Lady 

'  Ann, 
And  Aldeiman  Wood  for  a  beau ! 

Carriages,  carts,  and  horsemen  followed, 
preceded,  and  surrounded  her  coach. 

Mr.  Greville  says  that  *  the  Queen 
looked  exactly  as  when  she  left 
England,  neither  dispirited  nor  dis- 
mayed;' but  he  is  dreadfullyshocked, 
and  expresses  himself  strongly  on 
the  want  of  etiquette  which  allowed 
Alderman  Wood  to  sit  beside  the 
Queen,  whilst  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  sitting  back- 
wards in  the  carriage.  He  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  thesensation  caused 
by  her  return. 

^  Nobody  either  blames  or  approves  her  sud- 
den return,  but  aU  ask,  What  will  be  done 
next?    How  will  it  end? 

On  the  whole  he  seems  to  consider 
the  return  of  the  Queen  mostly  as 
a  legitimate  subject  for  wagers. 


Great  bwsm  of  money  have  been  won  and 
lost  on  the  Queen's  return,  for  there  was 
much  betting  at  the  clubs. 

Immediately  after  this  entry  there 
is  another : 

There  was  some  indiscipline  manifested 
in  a  battalion  of  the  3rd  Guards  yestftrdaj. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  severity  of 
the  duty,  and  at  some  allowance  that  had 
been  taken  from  them,  and  on^  oomisg  off 
guard  they  refused  to  give  up  their  ball-cait- 
ridges.  They  were  ordered  off  to  Plymoiitli, 
and  marched  at  four  yesterday  morning. 
Many  people  went  from  the  ballatDevonshin 
House  to  see  them  march  away.  Plymouth 
was  afterwards  changed  for  Portsmouth, 
in  consequence  of  their  good  behavionr. 
Worcester  met  many  of  Qiem  drunk  at 
Brentford,  crying  out,  *God  save  Queen 
Caroline!*  There  was  some  distorbanee 
last  night  in  consequence  of  the  mob  as- 
sembling round  the  King's  Mews,  where 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  that  had  marched 
to  Portsmouth  still  remained. 

The  mob  was  very  active  ia 
those  days,  and  seems  to  have  hadft 
good  deal  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Greville  expresses  himself 
like  the  fine  gentleman  he  inras 
about  the  Queeo,  and  complains 
that— 

The  discussion  of  the  Queens  business  is 
now  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  in 
society ;  no  other  subject  is  ever  talked  ot 
All  persons  express  themselves  tired  of  the 
subject,  yet  none  talk  or  think  of  any  other. 
It  18  a  great  evil  when  a  single  subject  of 
interest  takes  possession  of  society ;  conver- 
sation loses  all  its  interest  and  variety. 

A  few  days  later  there  is  anotiier 

entry  : 

The  military  in  liondon  have  shown 
alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  10 
much  80  that  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  the 
Guards  can  be  counted  upon  in  case  of  aoj 
disturbance  arising  out  of  the  sulject.  Lut- 
trell  says  that  '  £e  extinguisher  is  taking 
fire.' 

Of  theeffectproducedby  Brougham's 
speech  on  the  Queen's  trial,  in 
October  1821,  Mr.  Greville  says 
it  was — 

The  most  magnificent  display  of  aign- 
ment  and  oratory  that  has  been  heard  for 
years;  even  his  most  violent  opponents  (in- 
cluding Lord  Lonsdale)  were  struck  with 
admiration  and  astonislunent. 
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Tumixig  back  a  few  pages,  there  is 
an  entry  in  the  diary  to  the  effect 
that  Hhe  attack  on  Brougham  in 
the  Qtuirlerly  was  at  the  time 
deemed  so  snccessful  bj  the  Minis- 
terial party  that  they  thought  he 
would  not  be  able  to  lift  up  his 
head  again.'  That  article  was  on 
*The  Beport  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  People,'  written  by  Dr.  Monk, 
and  '  picked  out,'  as  coachmakers 
say,  with  jokes  by  Canning. 

Mr.  Oreville  had  great  advantages 
in  hearing  remarkable  anecdotes 
told  by  the  remarkable  people  con- 
cerned in  them.  One  story  told  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself,  whilst  they  were  detained 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Philip  Brookes 
by  rain,  is  too  curious  and  charac- 
teristic not  to  be  told ;  it  is  like  the 
foreshadowing  of  events  stiU  recent. 

The  Duke  said  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  Paris, 
Bliicher  was  determined  to  destroy 
the  Bridge  of  Jena.  The  Duke 
spoke  to  Muffling,  Oovemor  of  Paris, 
and  desired  him  to  persuade  Bliicher 
to  abandon  his  design.  However, 
Bliicher  was  quite  determined.  He 
said  that  the  French  had  destroyed 
the  pillar  at  Kossbach  and  other 
things,  and  that  they  merited  reta- 
liation. He  also  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  destroyed  Washiugton,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  he  was  not  to 
destroy  the  bridge.  Miiffling,  how- 
ever, concerted  with  the  Duke  that 
English  sentinels  should  be  placed 
on  the  bridge,  and  if  any  Prussian 
soldiers  should  approach  to  injure 
it,  they  should  fire.  This  was  to 
gain  time  by  obliging  Bliicher  to 
apply  to  the  Duke  to  withdraw  the 
English  sentinels.  This  was  of  no 
avail ;  the  Prussians  arrived,  mined 
the  arches,  and  attempted  to  blow 
up  the  bridge,  sentinels,  and  all. 
They  were,  however^  frustrated,  and 
the  bridge  received  no  injury.  At 
length  Miiffling  came  to  the  Duke 
to  propose  a  compromise,  which  was 


that  the  bridge  should  be-  spared 
and  the  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me  should  be  destroyed  in  its 
stead.  '  I  saw,'  said  the  Duke,  '  I 
had  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. '  Fortunately,  at  this  moment 
the  King  of  Prussia  arrived,  and  he 
ordered  that  no  injury  should  be 
done  to  either. 

On  another  occasion  Bliicher  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  levying  a 
contribution  on  the  city  of  Paris  of 
a  hundred  millions  (whether  francs 
or  livres  we  are  not  told).  To 
this  the  Duke  objected  that  the 
raising  such  enormous  contributions 
could  only  be  done  by  common  con- 
sent, and  must  be  a  matter  of  genei'al 
arrangement.  Bliicher  said,  '  Oh, 
I  don't  mean  to  be  the  only  party 
who  is  to  levy  anything.  You  may 
levy  as  much  for  yourselves,  and 
depend  upon  it,  if  you  do,  it  will  all 
be  paid  ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever.' 

The  Duke  also  told  Mr.  Greville 
that  *the  two  invasions  cost  the 
French  two  hundred  millions 
sterling.  The  Allies  had  1,200,000 
men  clothed  entirely  at  their  ex- 
pense, at  sixty  francs  a  man;  the 
army  was  entirely  maintained.  Then 
there  were  contributions,  besides 
the  towns  and  villages  destroyed 
and  the  country  laid  waste. 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  (Lord  Londonderry), 
Mr.  Greville  declares  himself  '  inex- 
pressibly provoked'  'because  he  met 
several  people  who  had  all  assumed 
an  air  of  melancholy.'  '  I,'  says  he, 
'  had  hardly  any  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  therefore 
am  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
afiected  by  his  death.'  The  occur- 
rence, as  he  describes  it^  was 
very  pitiful,  and  might  make  any- 
one Sony,  even  for  Castlereagh. 
Of  him  it  might  be  said  that  '  he 
had  been  set  in  slippery  places.' 
He  had  been  put  in  a  grand  posi- 
tion — sent  to  represent  England  at 
the  Congress  after  the  war.   He  was 
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dazzled  by  the  kings  and  the  em- 
perors, and  intoxicated  with  their 
flattery,  which  blinded  what  in- 
sight he  had  into  his  own  dnties. 
He  could  not  discern  what  was  for 
the  good  of  England ;  he  was  vain, 
and  wished  to  make  her  like  the 
great  nations  of  the  Continent. 
Bnt  after  the  glare  and  blaze  of  a 
great  snccessfol  war  men  were  too 
dazed  and  dazzled  to  understand 
the  interest  of  peace,  and  when 
Gastlereagh  returned  to  England 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  Bona- 
parte, hp  had  a  passing  splendour 
of  personal  snccess  which  befitted  a 
popular  idol.  The  King  gave  him  a 
Blue  Riband,  and  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  rose  and  cheered 
him  as  he  entered.  In  a  little  while 
the  splendour  disappeared,  and  the 
consequences  of  what  he  had  done 
were  bitterly  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Greville. 

We  haye  associated  ourselres  with  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  coun- 
tenanced the  acts  of  ambition  and  despotism 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  havA  drawn  on  our- 
selves the  detestation  of  the  nations  of  the 
Continent. 

Gastlereagh  did  much  to  make 
his  name  hated;  but  those  who 
had  most  cause  to  hate  him,  and 
who  had  sufiered  from  him  the 
most,  would  not  have  exchanged 
their  lot  for  his  could  they  have 
known  the  horror  and  fear  and 
black  darkness  that  spread  over 
his  life. 

Canning  was  proposed  as  Castle- 
reagh's  successor  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Aflairs,  and  Mr.  Greville 
gives  the  following  story  as  explain- 
mg  the  great  dislike  shown  to 
him  by  George  IV.,  told  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  (Jeorge  Bentinck: 

There  was  a  dispute  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  concerning  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Milan  commission. 
The  Ministers  wished  the  Kins  to  pay  the 
expenses  himself,  and  he  wished  them  to  be 
defrayed  byGoyernment  Lord  Oastlermigh 
promised  the  King,  without  the  concurrence 


of  the  other  Ministers,  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  by  Goyemment,  but  with 
money  ostensibly  appropriated  to  other  pur- 
poses. This  Canning  could  not  endme, 
and  resigned. 

George  lY.  yielded  at  last  as  an 
act  of  special  grace  and  favoor  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lady 
Conyngham  said  '  that  she  did  hope, 
now  that  the  King  had  yielded  his 
own  inclination  to  the  wishes  and 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  they  would 
behave  to  him  better  than  they  had 
done.' 

In  almost  every  page  of  these 
volumes  there  is  something  worth 
gleaning  for  the  interest  it  has  as 
seen  by  the  light  of  later  days,  or  as 
illustrating  the  condition  of  things 
before  they  broke  out  into  eveDbi. 

Before  we  go  on  to  English 
matters  we  must  give  what  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  says  of  Spain 
in  1823,  which,  word  for  word,  with 
change  of  names,  is  true  in  1874. 

There  is  no  statesman  in  Spain.  Tbere 
are  some  eloquent  men  in  the  Cort«8,  pa^ 
ticularlj  Torreno  and  Arquelles.  TorrcDo 
is  the  ablest  man,  but  he  has  injured  his 
character  by  peculation.  The  state  of 
Spain  is  such  that  the  most  violent  and 
turbulent  possess  the  greatest  share  (^ 
influence.  Portugal  is  in  a  state  of  greater 
intellectual  improrement.  But  Spain  i^ 
not  only  deficient  in  men  of  education  asd 
talent  to  direct  her  councils,  but  she  has  no 
army,  and  not  one  officer  of  capacity. 

In  1826  the  Duke  of  York  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  King,  we 
are  told,  *has  been  very  much 
annoyed  about  the  Duke,  cried  a 
great  deal  when  he  heard  how  had 
he  was,  and  has  been  twice  to  see 
him.'  The  Duke  died  in  J&nnaiy 
1827.  Mr.  Greville  speaks  of  him 
with  much  feeling;  he  was  the 
manager  of  the  Duke's  stables  and 
racing  stud,  and  he  says  : 

I  have  been  the  minister  and  aaaocisU  of 
his  pleasures  and  amusements  for  sone 
years.  I  have  lived  in  his  intimacy  aiid 
experienced  bis  kindness,  and  I  am  ^ 
that  I  was  present  at  this  last  snA  oocasioa 
to  pay  my  poor  tribute  of  respect  tod 
attachment  to  his  remains. 
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George  IV.  showed  himself  to 
some  advantage  on  this  occasion, 
and  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  King  ordered  that  the  funeral  should 
be  public  and  magnificent ;  all  the  details 
of  me  ceremonial  were  arranged  by  himself. 
He  showed  great  feeling  about  his  brother, 
and  exceeding  kindness  in  providing  for  his 
servants,  whom  the  Duke  himself  was  un- 
able to  provide  for.  He  gave  six  thousand 
pounds  to  pay  immediate  expenses,  and  took 
many  of  the  old  servants  into  his  own 
service. 

The  fhneral  which  was  to  have 
been  so  magnificent  was  very  ill  ma- 
naged. The  weather  was  piercingly 
cold ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  died  of 
it.  Canning  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and,  in  fact,  got  his  death  there. 
The  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Mont- 
rose were  both  seriously  ill,  and  the 
King  was  very  angry. 

The  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1827  necessitated  a  change  of 
Ministry,  and,  in  spite  of  much  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  the  King, 
Canning  was  nominated  Prime 
Minister.  Sir  William  Knighton, 
the  King's  private  physician,  had  the 
credit  of  persuading  him. 

GreviUe  says : 

No  man  ever  took  office  under  more 
humiliating  circumstances.  Canning,  dis- 
liked by  the  King,  opposed  by  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  nation,  and  unsupported  by 
Parliament,  is  appointed  Prime  iunister. 

Canning's  desire  to  carry  Catholic 
emancipation  was  one  chief  reason 
of  the  King's  dislike  to  him.  If 
George  IV,  were  ever  sincere  in 
any  one  thing,  it  certainly  was  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims. 
It  was  not  on  religious  grounds,  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  personal 
dread  of  what  the  consequences  to 
himself  might  be. 

Sir  W.  Knighton,  his  physician, 
who  had  made  him  accept  Can- 
ning after  the  united  entreaties 
and  remonstrances  of  all  his  Mi- 
nisters had  failed,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  powers  be- 
hind the  throne  who  have   had  a 


good  deal  to  do  in  making  history. 
One  feels  some  curiosity  as  to  what 
the  *  word  of  power '  was  by  which 
he  compelled  the  obedience  of  his 
master,  who  hated  and  feared  but 
could  not  get  rid  of  him.  Lord 
Francis  Conyngham  told  Mr. 
Ghreville  that  the  doctor  governed 
everything  about  the  house. 

When  he  is  there  he  has  constant  acces» 
to  the  King  at  all  times,  and  whenever  ho 
pleases.  He  is  on  bad  terms  with  Mount 
Charles  [Ladv  Conyn^ham's  son,  who  had 
been  made  the  Kin^s  private  secretary]. 
He  bullies  Lord  Conyngham,  and  he  u 

barely  civil  to  Lady  C .    I  was  moro 

struck  with  one  word  which  dropped  fiom 
him  than  with  all  he  told  me  of  Sir  W. 
Knighton.  WhilsttheTyrolese  were  dancing 
and  singing,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  gay 
uproar  going  on,  with  which  the  Kinglwas 
greatly  delighted,  he  said,  *I  would  give 
ten  guineas  to  see  Knighton  walk  into  the 
room  now.*  It  was  as  if  it  were  some  mas- 
ter who  was  absent,  and  who  should  sud- 
denly return  and  find  all  his  family  meny^ 
making. 

On  the  9th  of  August  Canning 
died.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
curious  gossip  about  the  difficulties 
of  getting  Lord  Qoderich's  Ministry 
under  weigh.  But  in  all  complica- 
tions and  difficulties  iJie  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellhigton  comes 
out  in  these  diaries  as  a  thoroughly 
honest  man,  if  his  actions  were  not 
always  the  wisest  or  most  judicious. 
Common  honesty  tells  weightily 
in  all  times  of  national  crisis  ;  and 
England,  in  the  stormy  times  of 
the  great  religious  and  political 
changes  which  were  now  beginning, 
escaped  the  crash  of  a  revolution, 
because  the  leaders  of  the  movement^ 
both  those  who  advanced  and  those 
who  opposed,  were  honest  and  con- 
scientious in  their  convictions.  This 
is  made  evident  even  under  th© 
kaleidoscope  of  the  passing  events 
of  these  diaries.  The  account  of 
the  struggle  upon  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  gives  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. Religious  toleration  or  in- 
diffi^rence  has  so^much  increased, 
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and  thought  [is  bo  much  more  free 
to  ask  questions  which  would  then 
have  been  considered  the  height  of 
irreverence,  that  it  is  difficult  now, 
for  those  who  do  not  remember,  to 
realise  the  wild  conflict  of  opinions, 
prejudices,  speculations,  and  fears 
of  that  period.  The  whole  story 
o^  the  progress  of  the  measures 
for  the  rehef  of  Catholic  disabi- 
lities, as  told  day  by  day  in  these 
diaries,  has  an  interest  to  which 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  gives 
a  special  emphasis.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  spoke  of  himself  as 
on  a  field  of  battle  which  he  must 
fight  out  in  his  own  way.  Much 
obloquy  and  hatred  feU  to  his 
lot ;  but  that  lavished  on  Sir  Ro- 
bei't  Peel  was  expected  to  bury 
him  alive,  and  with  no  hope  of  ever 
rising  from  the  ruins  of  his  poli- 
tical character.  George  TV.  be- 
haved as  ill  as  was  possible,  even  for 
him — which  is  saying  something — 
and  his  treachery  to  his  Ministers, 
his  foolishness  and  stupidity,  would 
have  broken  the  heart  of  anybody 
but  *  the  Iron  Duke.' 

The  King  died  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Greville  was  out  of  the  country, 
travelling  in  Italy.  On  his  return, 
one  of  the  first  entries  in  his  diary 
is: 

July  1 8. — King  Geoi^  had  not  been  dead 
three  days  before  ereiybody  discovered  that 
he  was  no  loss,  and  King  William  a  great 
gain. 

The  new  King  began  very  well. 

But  William  IV.  waa  not  a  king 
afben;  Mr.  Oreville's  idea  of  what  a 
king  ought  to  be ;  he  almost  pre- 
ferred George  IV.,  who  could  at 
least  put  on  fine  manners  upon 
occasion.  His  whole  estimate  of 
William  IV.  seems  founded  on  the 
King's  lack  of  conventional  dignity. 
William  IV.  was  not  a  very  wise 
man,  and  he  was  not  a  refined  man, 
but  he  had,  even  on  Mr.  Gtreville's 
own  showing,  a  great  amount  of 
simple  kind-heartedness,  and  he  was 


straightforward  and  said  what  he 
meant,  though  with  more  emphasis 
than  was  needful,  and  in  terms  &r 
from  euphemistic;  and  he  did  not 
gener  himself,  but  made  himself 
quite  at  home  on  the  throne.  But 
the  bifctemess  and  insolence  with 
which  Mr.  Greville  speaks  of  him 
throughout  is  neither  in  good  taste 
as  from  a  gentleman  nor  loyal  as 
from  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council 
He  tells  many  things  the  public 
could  not  have  known  unless  he 
had  held  that  position.  George  lY. 
feared  ridicule  above  all  things  in 
heaven  or  earth ;  WiUiam  IV.  had 
not  an  idea  what  ridicule  meant. 
Here  is  a  specimen : 

Yesterday  he  went  to  the  House  of  lionk 
and  was  admirably  received.  I  can  f^nrr 
nothing  like  his  delight  at  finding  himself 
in  the  state-coach  surrounded  by  all  bis 
pomp.  He  delivered  his  speech  very  well, 
they  say.  He  did  not  wear  his  crovn. 
which  was  carried  by  Lord  Hastings. 
Etiquette  is  a  thing  he  cannot  comprehend. 
He  wanted  to  take  the  King  of  Wiutem- 
berg  with  him  in  his  coach«  till  he  irta 
told  it  was  out  of  the  question.  YesteriAT. 
after  the  House  of  Lords,  he  drove  all  orer 
the  town  in  an  open  eaUche^  with  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  Augusta,  and  the  King 
of  Wiirtembeig,  and  coming  home  he  »-t 
down  the  King  {dropped  him,  as  he  nils 
it)  at  Grillon's  Hotel.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land dropping  another  king  at  a  tavern ! 

Shocking  indeed!  Mr.  GreviDe 
can  stand  anything  save  a  breach  of 
conventionaliiy,  but  that  the  change 
of  kings  was  for  the  better  he  him- 
self is  obliged  to  confess.  Here  is 
Windsor  Castle  under  the  new 
regime: 

On  Friday  we  dined  at  the  Castle ;  eseh 
day  the  King  asked  a  crowd  of  people  from 
the  neighbourhood.  About  foitj  people  st 
dinner,  for  which  the  room  is  not  nmsij 
large  enough ;  the  dinner  was  not  bad,  hot 
the  room  was  insufierably  hot.  The  whole 
thing  is  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the 
manner  of  life  does  not  appear  to  be  reif 
formal,  and  need  not  be  disagreeable,  bat 
for  the  bore  of  never  dining  wiUioiit  twenty 
strangers.  What  a  ehangtmaU  de  dkon- 
tion;  no  longer  &eorge  IV.,  capricious, 
luxurious,  and  misanthropic,  liking  nothing 
but  the_society  of  listeners  and  flatteren. 
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but  a  plain,  yulgar,  hmitable  gentleman, 
opening  his  doors  to  all  the  world  .  .  . 
and  no  toad-eaters  at  alL 

William  IV.  paid  300Z.,  all  that 
remained  dne  of  the  Dake  of  York's 
debts  at  Newmarket. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  these  diaries  is  to  mark  the  first 
appearance  of  men  who  have  since 
governed  the  countrj  and  made 
themselves  names  in  history,  and  to 
see  the  small,  modest  beginnings  of 
Peel,  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell, 
&c.,  Ac.,  and  the  scanty  words  of 
commendation  bestowed  on  them  as 
promising  yonng  men. 

The  straggle  of  the  Keform  Bill 
soon  began,  and  brought  many 
rising  yonng  men  to  the  front.  The 
terrible  commercial  distress  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  is 
not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere was  charged  with  anxiety, 
distress,  and  expectation,  'men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear.'  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  declaration 
against  Reform  had  driven  men, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  almost  wild. 

I  hear  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  gene- 
ral excitement  and  terror  that  prevails, 
everybody  feeling  they  hardly  know  what. 
In  Downing  Street  we  met  Geoige  Daw- 
son, who  told  us  the  funds  had  fallen 
three  per  cent.,  and  that  the  panic  was 
tremendous,  so  that  they  were  not  without 
alarm  lest  there  should  be  a  run  on  the 
Bank  for  gold. 

In  almost  every  page  of  these 
diaries  there  are  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes on  which  one  might  write 
an  article.  The  Greville  judg- 
ment is  very  finite  both  on  men 
and  things,  and  his  estimates  may 
be  taken  for  what  they  are — the 
records  written  by  a  man  who  saw 
much,  heard  much,  was  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  drama,  and  who 
wrote  ail  he  heard  and  saw  down 
in  his  diary,  which  to  us  is  like  a 
magic  glass  turned  backwards,  re- 
flecting the  Past  instead  of  the 
Future. 

After  the  Reform  Bill  other  poli- 


tics, at  home  and  abroad,  with  bits 
of  Court  scandal  and  fashionable 
gossip,  succeed,  and  into  these  we 
cannot  now  enter.  But  we  must  re- 
cord our  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Greville  permits  himself 
to  speak  of  Queen  Adelaide.  It  re- 
fleets  on  his  own  character.  He 
seems  to  have  detested  her  because 
he  did  not  like  her  manners,  and 
thought  she  was  as  ugly  in  her  per- 
son as  his  own  dislike  to  her  made 
her  seem.  Of  her  excellence  and 
sterling  goodness  he  had  no  appre- 
ciation. She  has,  however,  left  a 
memory  behind  her  which  Mr. 
Greville's  coarse  fine  -  gentleman 
sneers  have  not  been  able  to  touch. 
The  diaries  come  down  to  the 
death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  and 
conclude  with  a  charming  account 
of  the  Queen's  first  appearance, 
which  seems  to  have  warmed  even 
the  heart  of  the  cynical  Clerk  of  the 
Council. 

June  21. — The  King  died  at  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  two  yestei^y  morning,  and  the 
young  Queen  met  the  Council  at  Ken- 
sington Palace  at  eleven.  Never  was 
anything  like  the  impression  she  pro- 
duced. It  was  veiT  extraordinary,  and 
something  far  heyond  what  was  looked  for. 
.  .  .  The  two  Royal  Dukes,  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, the  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne accompanied  the  President  of  the 
Council  to  the  presence  of  the  young  girl, 
now  become  the  Queen.  She  received  tnem 
in  the  adjoining  room  alone.  When  they 
returned  the  proclamation  was  read,  and 
the  usual  order  passed,  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  Queen  entered,  accom- 
panied by  her  two  uncles,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her.  She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took 
her  seat,  and  then  read  her  speech  in  a  clear, 
audible  voice,  without  any  appearance  of  fear 
or  embarrassment  She  was  quite  plainly 
dressed  in  mourning.  .  .  .  When  the 
two  old  men,  her  undies  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Sussex,  knelt  before  her,  swear- 
ing allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand,  I  saw 
her  blu&  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the 
contrast  between  their  civil  and  their  natural 
relations;  and  this  was  the  only  sign  of 
emotion  she  evinced.  Her  manner  to  them 
was  very  graceful  and  engaging;  she  kissed 
them  both,  and  rose  from  her  chair  and 
moved  towards  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who 
was  &rthe8t  fh)m  her,  and  too  infirm  to 
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Teach  her.  .  .  .  She  went  thiong^the 
whole  ceremoDj,  occasionally  lodkinff  at 
Melhonme  when  she  had  any  douht,  which 
hardly  erer  occurred,  with  perfect  calmness 
and  self-possession,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  a  giaceftil  modestv  and  proprietypar- 
ticularljrinteresting  and  ingratiating.  Wken 
the  business  was  done  she  retired  as  she 
had  entnvd,  and  I  oould  see  that  nobody 
was  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Peel  declared  himself  amazed  at 
her  apparent  deep  sense  of  her  si- 
tuation, her  modestj,  and  at  the 
same  tune  her  firnmess.  '  She  ap- 
peared, in  fact,  to  be  awed,  but  not 
daunted.'  The  Dnke  of  Wellington 
declared  *  that  if  she  had  been  his 
own  daughter  he  could  not  haye 
desired  to  see  her  perform  her  part 
better.* 

And  here  we  must  conclude.    The 


impression  left  by  these  Tohmies  is 
that  of  a  deep  sense  of  thankfuhiess 
to  the  Providence  which  has  guided 
this  country  through  so  many  and 
great  dangers;  and  of  pride  as 
well  as  thankfulness  for  the  honoiir- 
able  andhonestmen  of  all  partiesand 
politics  who  have  in  their  turn  taken 
the  lead,  and  acquitted  themselTea 
devotedly  and  unselfishly  of  the 
high  task  of  guiding  the  ooandls 
of  England.  All  the  ignorances, 
and  negligences,  and  mistakes,  and 
strife  of  tongues,  have  passed  by ; 
but  the  one  qualify  which  stands 
out  strong  and  permanent  in  the 
midst  of  all  struggles  and  changes 
is  the  earnest  desire  each  one 
showed  to  do  Ma  duiy  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  ability. 

G.J. 
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rEi  cHaracter  in  which  the  fame 
of  Balwer  will  deaoend  to  pos- 
terity may  be  regarded  as  definitely 
fixed.  There  is  no  reason,  we 
believe,  that  any  new  light  which 
may  be  thrown  on  his  many-sided 
natnre,  or  the  varied  achievements 
of  his  indefatigable  career,  will 
induce  succeeding  generations  to 
change,  or  to  enlarge,  their  es- 
timate of  the  claims  on  which 
his  title  for  remembrance  depends. ' 
He  played  in  his  time  many 
parts,  some  admirably,  none  dis- 
creditably. He  was  the  most  ac- 
complished and  industrious  man 
of-4etters  of  his  age,  the  most 
polished  of  novelists,  and  the  only 
dramatist  of  his  generation  whose 
name  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  as  Sheridan.  As  one  reads 
the  narrative  of  Bulwer's  energy 
in  the  various  roles  that  he  essayed, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  Horatian 
ode,  which  paints  the  picture  of  the 
predestined  votary  of  the  Muses. 
Just  as  he  whom  Melpomene  has 
marked  for  her  own  will  neither 
win  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror 
nor  the  glory  of  the  statesman,  nor 
vanqoish  his  rivals  in  the  palsss- 
tra,  so,  by  a  similar  fatalism,  was 
the  heritage  of  distinction  reserved 
for  Bulwer  purely  and  entirely 
literary.  He  won  his  spurs  in  poli- 
tics; he  proved  the  possession  of 
genuine  political  abilities.  In  the 
private  relations  of  life,  in  the 
management  of  his  Ejiebworth 
estates,  he  showed  administrative 
powers  which  might  have  secured 
him  homage  as  the  model  of  coun- 
try gentlemen.  But  when  a  man 
does  much,  he  is  remembered  not 
for  all  that  he  does  well,  but  for  the 
one  thing  which  he  does  best ;  and 
he  does  best  that  to  which  the  henigna 
-vena  ingeni  most  favourably  disposes 
him. 

Bulwer  was  a  student  of  books 
and  a. student  of  human  nature, — 

VOL.   X. — KO.   LX.      NEW  SEBIES. 


of  human  nature  not  in  its  details 
and  mvntUicB^  like  Dickens  or  Thac- 
keray, but  in  its  broader  effects — 
its*  picturesque  and  general  inter- 
play of  light  and  shadow.  Bicad- 
ing  and  meditation  had  suggested 
to  him  certain  types  of  character, 
different  rather  delicate  varieties 
of  human  ideals.  Guided  by  ob- 
servation of  men  and  women,  and 
of  the  features  of  the  national  life% 
of  this  country  first,  and  of  Con- 
tinental countries  afterwards,  he 
somewhat  modified  his  purely 
imaginative  conceptions,  and  an 
An£ey  Egerton,  a  Parson  Dale,  a 
Kenelm  Chillingly,  a  Oustave 
Hameau,  was  the  result.  Thus 
Bulwer  is  correctly  to  be  called  a 
romancist  rather  than  a  novelist. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  the  more 
prominent  of  his  drammiis  personm 
one-half  is  a  generalisation  from 
what  had  actually  met  his  view  in 
the  world.  The  other  is  a  projec- 
tion from  his  own  reflective  fancy. 
Bulwer  is  the  most  lettered  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  the  least 
original  of  all  writers.  Dickens 
owed  nothing  to  books;  Bulwer 
owed  everything.  His  greatest 
productions  may  all  of  them  be 
referred  to  the  initiative  of  some 
master  mind.  His  writings,  one 
and  all,  belong  rather  to  that 
which  De  Quincey  has  called  the 
literature  of  knowledge  than  to  the 
literature  of  power.  It  was  the 
achievements  of  Byron  which  drove 
him  into  verse;  it  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  Sterne  and  Fielding,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Scott,  which  caused 
him  to  essay  the  role  of  novelist. 
As  a  poet  Bulwer  must  be  held 
comparatively  to  have  failed.  He 
wrote,  indeed,  immeasurably  better 
verse  than  nine-tenths  of  that 
mob  of  gentlemen  who  rhyme 
with  ease.  But  none  of  his  metrical 
attempts  exceed  the  merits  of  skil- 
ful exercitations.    There  are  some 
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lines  in  his  New  Timon  whicH  will 
probably  do  dniy,  as  a  back  quota- 
tion, so  long  as  parliamenta^  go- 
yemment  exists  in  England.  Bnt 
that  is  an  exception,  and  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole,  in  which  the  ex- 
tract occurs,  does  not  bear  the  im- 
primatur of  vitality.  Bulwer  will  be 
remembered,  and  deservedly  remem- 
bered, as  novelist  and  dramatist. 
In  close  observance  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individual  character  he  is 
far  below  either  the  author  of 
♦  David  Coppeifield  or  of  Vamty  Fair ; 
in  the  mastery  of  those  graver 
problems  which  ruffle  the  surface 
of  conventional  existence  he  does 
not  approach  Oeorge  Eliot.  But 
to  a  quick  and  facile  perception  of 
superficial  traits,  and  of  'the  genius 
of  social  life,  no  writer  has  ever 
brought  so  graceful  a  gift  of  ex- 
pression, and  so  well  and  appro- 
priately stored  a  mind.  Character 
IS  not  a  thing  which  the  writer  of 
The  Oaxtons  and  My  Novel  could 
sketch  in  the  same  way  that  it 
was  sketched  by  other  members 
of  that  illustrious  fraternity  among 
whom  he  may  ^Eurly  claim  a 
place.  There  is  thrown  over  them 
all  the  glamour  of  a  charming 
unreality.  They,  indeed,  contain 
Bulwer's  'ideal.'  But  they  show 
a  broad  and  generous  appreciation 
of  our  national  system.  They 
are  admirable  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  human  life  in 
general,  and  to  English  life  in  par- 
ticular, from  its  most  exalied  side. 
The  Bulwerian  theory  of  existence 
pervades  the  whole  series. 

If  it  is  this  national  note  which 
is  most  distinctive  in  all  Bulwer's 
writings,  national  is  certainly  the 
epithet  that  his  politics  deserve.  He 
is  scarcely  to  be  identified,  with 
any  school  of  statesmanship  ;  he  is 
certainly  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
ranks  of  any  one  party.  Philanthro- 
pist and  patriot,  he  was  never  a  par- 
tisan. Though  the  political  aspect 
of  Bulwer's  life  is  not  that  which 
will  have  the  most  enduring  interest 


for  the  reader,  or  on  which  his  son 
will  probably  dwell  at  the  greatest 
length  in  the  biography  that  he  pro- 
mises ,  in  the  *Pretttory  Memoir/ 
by  which  the  recently  pubhahed 
speeches  and  addresses  of  his  distin- 
guished &ther  are  introduced,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  successiye 
points  at  which,  in  his  character  of 
member  of  Parliament,  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  public  events  of 
his  time.  Till  within  quite  a  recent 
period  an  idea  used  to  prevail  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  the 
leaders  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  kept  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  the  Debating  Societies  of 
each  University.  We  were  con- 
fidently informed  of  Treasury  whips 
watching  the  progress  of  the 
mimic  discussion  from  a  con- 
cealed nook,  and  faithfully  report- 
ing to  their  chief  their  impression 
of  the  rhetorical  talent  of  the  rising 
academic  generation.  We  are  now 
told  that  it  was  the  mark  made  hj 
Bulwer  in  the  University  Debating 
Society  at  Cambridge  which  favour- 
ably recommended  him  to  the  voters 
of  St.  Ives.  '  The  wholesome  organic 
connection,'  writes  the  present  Lord 
Lytton,  commenting  on  his  father's 
first  start  in  his  Parliamentary  ca- 
reer, *  between  University  life  and 
public  life,  to  which  the  English 
nation  has  been  indebted  for  the 
rare  vigour  and  youthfulness,  not 
unrestrained  by  practical  good  sense, 
and  for  the  high  spirit,  free  from  all 
sentimentality,  which  once  charac- 
terised its  international  and  imperial 
policy,  was  dissolved  by  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  has  never 
since  been  restored  or  replaced. 
Whilst  it  lasted  it  suppliei  the 
Legislature  with  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  young  men  of  ability  and 
ambition,  who,  without  large  inde- 
4pendent  fortunes,  were  enabled  hj 
it  to  enter  Parliament  with  suffi- 
ciently independent  opinions. '  Lord 
Lytton  proceeds  to  contrast  with 
this  state  of  things,  which  he  ima- 
gines once    to  have  existed,  that 
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which  we  have  realised  now.  '  To 
the  majority  of  educated  young 
men  without  large  purses  thedoorsof 
Parliament  are  now  virtually  closed. 
The  elite  of  our  undergraduates, 
whose  natural  amhition  would  have 
formerly  been  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  now  look  for  political 
influence  only  to  the  exercise  of 
their  talents  in  the  public  press; 
and  they  become  the  anonymous 
and  irresponsible  critics  of  a  Legis- 
lature into  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  entrance-fee. 
Thus,  too,  for  the  majority  of 
Englishmen,  public  life  begins  at 
middle-age,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  representation  of  local  interests. 
The  character  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature has  consequently  grown, 
and  must  continue  to  grow,  more 
parochial.  Every  separate  inte- 
rest, locality,  and  class,  even 
every  industrial  crotchet,  is  repre- 
sented ;  but  England  herself,  in  the 
national  consciousness  of  Imperial 
unity,  is  unrepresented  in  the  na- 
tional Parliament.'  There  is  some 
truth  and  much  clap-trap  in  these 
comments.  Lord  Lytton  en- 
tirely overrates  the  influence  of 
the  almost  imaginary  connection 
between  the  Universities  on  the  one 
hand  and  political  life  on  the  other. 
Fifty  years  ago  more  young  men 
entered  Parliament  than  is  now  the 
case,  a  circumstance  with  which 
pocket-boroughs  had  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  the  University  Debating 
Societies  very  little.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded, with  some  reservations,  that 
the  reputation  which  he  had  won, 
or  what  afterwards  developed  into 
the  Cambridge  union,  told  in  Bul- 
wer's  fevour  with  the  electors  of 
St.  Ives.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  unless  Bnlwer  had  been  a  young 
man  of  station  and  of  means  he 
would  not  have  entered  Parliament. 
The  young  members  of  the  House 
of  donunons  in  the  pre-Keform 
days  invariably  had  money,  or  else 
birth  and  connection.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  graduates  who  had 


,  seats  in  the  as  yet  unreformed  Par- 
liament were  not  more  numerous 
then  than  now.  It  was  not  the 
Debating  Societies  which  fed  the 
House  of  Commons  withjuvemle 
ambition  and  eloquence  ;  the  youth- 
ful senator  was  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  the  nominee  of  the 
patron,  who  probably  viewed  with 
profound  contempt  the  rhetorical  dis- 
plays on  the  banks  of  Isis  and  Cam^ 
and  consulted  in  his  selection  little 
more  than  family  reasons.  When 
Lord  Lytton  spe^:s  of  the  divorce  o£ 
the '  intellect  and  energy  of  educated 
youth  from  the  practical  objects, 
responsibilities,  and  constraints  of 
active  political  life,'  he  embodies  a 
favourite  theory  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  lang^uage  eminently  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Kenelm 
Ghillinghjt  but  he  appears  essen- 
tially to  misconceive  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  An  apprentice- 
ship to  political  life,  commencing  at 
an  earlier  date,  would  probably  in- 
crease the  average  of  administrative 
ability  in  Parliament.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  por- 
tals of  St.  Stephen  are  thronged  by 
a  crowd  of  aspirant  statesmen  who 
have  just  taken  their  degree,  and 
who  are  bitterly  bewailing  their  evil 
luck  in  not  being  able  to  show  the 
*  Open,  Sesame,'  of  wealth.  The  'di- 
vorce' of  which  he  speaks  is  a  simple 
figment  of  Lord  Lytton's  imagina- 
tion. The  chances,  on  the  whole,  are, 
that  a  young  man  without  fortune, 
who  is  bent  on  getting  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  has  the  qualifications 
for  Parliamentary  success,  is  more 
likely  to  realise  his  ambition  in 
1874  than  he  was  in  1830.  He  has 
more  opportunities  at  his  dispo'sal 
now  thim  he  could  have  then  of 
making  money ;  while  the  tendency 
of  '  every  separate  interest^  lo- 
cality, and  class,  even  every  indi- 
vidual crotchety'  to  secure  its  mea- 
sure of  representation,  will  prevent 
his  long  being  overlooked.  The  truth 
is  that  we  are  less  of  a  political 
people  than  we  once  were — that 
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politics  are  robbed  of  the  fascination 
which  thej  once  had,  and  that  the 
newly-fledged  bachelors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  no  hankering 
whatever  after  a  Parliamentary 
career.  While  Lord  Lytton  exag- 
gerates the  attraction  of  *  the  pub- 
lic press,'  he  ignores  the  absorbing 
charms  of  the  Bar.  Able  and  am. 
bitions  yonng  men  naturally  em- 
brace the  calling  which  promises 
the  richest  yield  of  distinction, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
the  young  man  who  has  been  trained 
at  thelJniversity  the  scientific  study 
and  the  successful  practice  of  law, 
with  a  reversionary  interest  in 
forensic  fame,  is  an  infinitely  more 
alluring  prospect  than  Parliamen- 
tary  life  can  offer.  The  Bar,  in 
flEKst,  is  to  the  rising  generation  of 
to-day  all  that  the  Senate  was  half 
a  century  ago. 

When  Bulwer  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1 831  it 
was  as  a  pledged  supporter  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  and  the  ally  of  ex- 
treme Radic^ism.  To  Bulwer  in 
1832  was  addressed  the  letter  in 
which  Hume  promised  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  electors 
of  High  Wycombe.  *  Mr.  Hume,' 
wrote  Mr.  Bulwer  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  June  3,  1832,  'expresses  his 
great  satis^tion  at  hearing  you 
are  about  to  start  for  Wycombe— 
his  high  opinion  of  your  talents  and 
principles — and  while  he  regrets  he 
knows  no  one  at  Wycombe  whom 
otherwise  he  would  endeavour  to 
interest  on  your  behalf^  he  avails 
liimself  of  his  high  situation  in 
public  esteem  to  remind  the  electors 
of  Wycombe  that  a  Reform  Bill  is  but 
-a  means  to  the  end  of  good  and  cheap 
government,  and  that  they  onght 
to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the 
results  of  that  great  measure  by 
choosing  a  member  of  those  talents 
and  those  principles  who  can  alone 
advocate  the  popular  cause,  and 
which  Mr.  Hame  joins  with  me  in 
believing  you  so  eminently  possess.' 
The  attitude  which  the  Tory  party 


had  at  this  time  assumed  was  so 
purely  obstructive  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  yoimg 
man  of  enlightened  views  and 
broad  sympathies  to  have  attached 
himself  to  any  other  party  than  the 
Whigs;  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
speculative  element  in  Bulwer's 
nature  which  induced  him  to  adopt 
more  than  one  of  the  nostmms  of 
philosophic  Radicalism.  His  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Conmions 
was  in  favour  of  Lord  (Prey's  Reform 
Bill,  and  contains  a  vindication  of 
the  principle  of  the  Ballot.  That 
essay  is  reprinted  in  these  volumes. 
The  frigidity  of  his  tone  and  the  arti- 
ficiality of  his  argument  are  proofs 
of  the  slight  interest  which  Bulwer 
felt  in  purely  political  topics.  *  Con- 
trast with  this  his  speeches  on  the 
laws  affecting  dramatic  literatnre, 
and  on  the  cheap  postage  of  news- 
papers, and  it  must  have  been  ap- 
parent even  then  where  Bulwer's 
special  forte  lay.  The  latter  wss 
a  conspicuous  and  immediato  suc- 
cess. Though  the  motion  which 
Bulwer  fought  for  —  a  Commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  postage 
of  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions— ^was  withdrawn,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  intimated 
his  agreement  on  the  principle  of  tbe 
proposition,  and  Bulwer's  real  object 
was  gained.  The  member  for  St 
Ives  had  made  his  mark,  and  at  the 
general  election  which  succeeded 
the  Reform  Bill  three  constituencies 
placed  their  suffrages  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  selected  Lincoln,  and  sst 
for  that  borouffh  in  two  sucoeasive 
Parliaments.  He  wad  influenced  in 
this  choice  by  the  circumstance  tb&t 
the  Liberal  electors  of  Lincoln  were^ 
as  he  was  himself,  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws.  Ultimately 
Lincoln  was  converted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Peel,  and  in  1841  Bulwer 
retired  from  the  representation  of 
the  borough.  It  was  at  this  tone 
that  he  thus  expressed  himself  on 
the  question  of  protection  on 
com: 
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These  are  my  Bontiments  on  the  Corn 
Laws.  I  will  not  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
them ;  I  will  not  rote  for  the  GK)vemment 

Sropoflition  of  an  eight  or  nine  shilling 
uty,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  bat  a  step 
to  that  abolition.  Bat  I  am  ready  to  allow 
that  yon  mast  take  the  matter  of  the  Com 
Laws  into  serious  consideration ;  and  I  do 
believe  that,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the 
fixed  duty  and  the  graduated  scale,  you  may 
give  great  relief  to  the  manofactorers,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  diminish  the  proper 
protection  to  land. 

This  decade  of  Bolwer's  life  was 
fall  of  political  as  well  as  of  literary 
activity.  '  He  was  at  all  times/  as 
his  son  jastly  says,  '  an  earnest  and 
spontaneous  advocate  of  every  re- 
form in  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  governed,  the 
State  and  the  people,  which  aimed 
at  public  improvement  by  moral  and 
intellectual  means/  He  had  spoken 
and  voted  against  the  still  tolerated 
property  ip.  slaves.  Alike  by  pen 
and  tongue  he  had  opposed  the  Co- 
ercion Bill  for  Ireland  and  the 
Coercion  policy  in  Canada.  He 
had  obtained  copyrights  for  dra- 
matic authors,  and  had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  establishing  the 
principle  of  international  copyright, 
as  he  had  paved  the  way  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  all  '  taxes 
on  knowledge.'  He  had  been  the 
vigorous  chuampion  of  the  Factory 
Act  of  1833.  Advocating  a  national 
EccIesiastiGEd  Establishment,  he  ad- 
vocated not  less  strongly  the  re- 
moval of  all  religious  disabilities 
and  Bioman  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  spoke  on  several  occasions,  and 
with  considerable  effect,  according 
to  all  contemporary  accounts,  on 
behalf  of  mumoipal  reform.  Pro- 
bably Lord  Lytton  is  right  in 
characterising  his  speech  urging 
the  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  West  Indian  slaves,  which 
the  Government,  in  deference  to 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  had  in- 
tended to  postpone  for  two  years, 
as  his  father's  'gpi-eatest  Par- 
liamentary snooesa'  The  question 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
two.     '  But,'  adds  we  memorialist, 


'  it  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
in  which  opinion  has  been  converted 
by  eloquence  in  the  course  of  a  de- 
bate. The  speaker  was  assured 
after  the  division,  by  three  members 
who  had  intended  to  vote  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that 
their  intention  had  been  changed 
by  his  arguments.  He  received  for 
his  speech,  which  was  printed  and 
circulated  by  that  Association,  the 
thanks  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.' 
Amongat  *  literary  politicians'  of 
this  century,  Macaulay's  triumph 
over  the  Black  Act  is  probably  the 
only  other  instance  in  which  the 
tide  of  debate  was  effectually  turned 
by  a  single  utterance. 

Bulwer's  pen  had  not  been  idle. 
Almost  all  his  purely  political  writ- 
ings  were  produced  during  this 
period.  He  had  published  a  series 
of  letters  to  John  Bull,  Esq.,  vin- 
dicating  his  views  on  Protection. 
He  had  written  the  most  successful 
pamphlet  of  the  day.  In  1834  the 
death  of  Lord  Spencer,  involving 
the  removal  of  Lord  Althorpe  £rom 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
followed  by  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  Boyal  summons 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Gk>vemment.  Affairs  were  critical. 
Lord  Melbourne  himself  declared 
that,  unless  he  could  procure  the 
re-instalment  of  his  Cabinet^  his 
party  must  inevitably  break  up.  On 
the  Tory  side  the  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  what  the  influence  of 
Peel  might  effect.  At  this  juncture 
the  Letter  to  a  Late  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister on  the  Crisis  appeared. 
Never  was  hroekwre  so  seasonable 
or  so  successful.  The  first  edition 
was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  its 
publication,  and  fourteen  other  large 
editions  within  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. At  the  price  of  34.  6(2.  it 
reached  tweniy  editions,  and  was 
then  reprinted,  with  a  yet  wider 
circulation  and  in  a  cheaper  form. 
Lord  Lytton  assures  us  that  Lord 
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Melbonme  frequently  told  Bulwer 
that  to  the  effect  of  this  pamphlet 
he  attributed  the  results  of  the 
general  elections  which  took  place 
shortly  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return 
to  England,  and  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. The  Whig  Ministers  offered 
Bulwer,  as  a  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vice, a  junior  lordship  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. *  It  was  gratefully  declined, 
partly  from  a  disinclination  to  sur- 
render political  independence,  but 
chiefly  from  a  disinclination  to  sus- 
pend the  literary  labours  in  which 
he  was  then  engaged.' 

One  of  the  best  of  Bulwer's  ear- 
lier speeches  was  that  made  towards 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1838, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ballot.  The 
associations  of  the  rhetorical  effort 
are  so  interesting,  they  constitute 
80  striking  a  parallel  to  what  was  on 
a  memorable  occasion  the  experience 
of  a  literary  politician,  whom,  as 
an  orator,  Bulwer  certainly  resem- 
bled— Sheridan — that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  revert  to  them  here. 
The  speech  itself  does  not  appear 
in  the  present  selection,  and 
Lord  Lytton  is  silent  in  the 
•Prefatory  Memoir'  as  to  the  oc- 
currence. Early  in  1838  Macready 
undertook  the  management  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  with  the  design  of 
restoring  the  British  drama.  *  Oh,' 
sighed  the  manager  some  months 
afterwards,  while  discussing  with 
Bulwer  his  hazardous  prospect,  *  if 
I  could  only  get  a  play  like  the 
Honeymoon  r  In  a  fortnight's 
time  the  Lady  of  Lyons  was  written, 
and  was  in  r^earsal.  It  was  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Lady  that  the 
debate  on  the  Ballot  took  place. 
When  the  division  was  over  Bulwer 
started  for  Covent  Garden.  The 
authorship  of  the  Lady  of  Lyons 
was  xmknown ;  and  meeting  in  the 
lobby  a  member  of  the  House  who 
had  just  come  from  Covent  Garden, 
its  author  enquired  as  to  its  re- 
ception and  its  merit.  *  Yes,'  was 
the  ptttromsing  and  contemptuous 


reply,  *it  is  very  well  indeed  for 
that  sort  of  thing.'  Bulwer  reached 
the  theatre  at  the  moment  that 
Claude  came  upon  the  stage  as  one 
of  Napoleon's  colonels.  As  the 
curtain  fellapplause  was  forthoomixig 
on  all  sides,  but  the  dramatist  did 
not  bow  his  acknowledgments 
from  a  private  box.  Bulwer,  as  it 
happened,  was  in  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  box,  and  her  ladyship,  writing 
of  the  circumstance,  says:  *He 
told  me  what  had  been  said  to  him 
in  the  lobbv  of  the  House,  and 
when  on  the  curtain  falling  the 
success  of  the  piece  was  assured, 
he  muttered,  "Yes,  it  is  very  well 
indeed  for  that  sort  of  thing."  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  have  CTer 
seen  him  annoyed  at  a  trifle.' 

When  Bulwer  re-entered  Par^ 
ment  in  1852  the  political  situation 
was  completely  changed.  The 
Liberal  programme  as  approved  by 
the  member  for  St.  Ives  and  Lin- 
coln was  exhausted.  Whiggism 
had  accomplished  its  measures,  and 
was  convinced  that  it  was  its  datj 
to  rest  and  be  thankful.  Political 
parties  were  not  so  much  altered  as 
disorganised.  The  mantle  of  Lord 
Grey's  reformers  had  descended  upon 
the  Radicals,  and  the  Radicals  had 
received  an  accession  of  zeal  and 
power  from  their  temporary  aihanoe 
with  the  principles  of  Peel.  Bulwer 
was  scarcely  likely  to  approve  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  new  Liberal 
party,  embodying,  as  it  did,  those 
very  principles  on  which  he  had 
originally  split  with  the  lincok 
electors.  The  old  Torv  party  was 
utterly  broken  up.  On  the  one 
hand  there  were  the  Peehtes 
merged  in  the  new  Liberals  ;  on  the 
other  there  were  those  who  had 
followed  Peel  till  he  broke  witii 
Protection,  who  then  declined  to 
follow  him  farther,  and  who  now  re- 
cognised thefactthatifanewToiyism 
was  to  be  established,  it  must  not 
be  established  on  the  old  and  narrow 
lines.  These  gentlemen  fbrmsd 
the  nucleus  of  tiie  latter-day  Con- 
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aervative  parfcy;  and  it  was  to 
these  that  Balwer  not  unnaturally 
attached  himself.  '  Emancipated 
from  all  party  pledges/  writes  his 
memorialist  of  his  position  at  this 
juncture — 

Standing  apart  from  active  political  life, 
reviewing,  witbont  pastdon  and  without 
prejudice,  in  the  maturity  of  middle  age, 
the  practical  results  of  that  great  constitu- 
tional change  in  which  the  political  enthu- 
siasm of  the  youth  had  been  invested,  he 
probably  found  in  their  unanticipated  imper- 
fection much  to  moderate  the  confidence 
which  should  be  accorded  to  the  sanguine 
predictions  of  Eeformers;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  genei^  adequacy,  he 
would  doubtless  recognise  sufficient  reason 
to  deprecate  further  experiments  in  repre- 
sentative government,  his  father^s  Liberal- 
ism had  always  been  national,  never  de- 
mocratic. The  consolidation  of  our  Colonial 
Empire,  the  maintenance  on  high  ground  of 
our  imperial  power,  the  generous  acceptance 
of  our  international  duties,  the  dignified 
assertion  of  our  international  rank,  the 
foremost  place  in  the  movement  of  man- 
Idnd  for  English  intellect,  English  hu- 
manity— these  were  the  objects  for  which  he 
fought  and  marched  under  every  political 
standard  that  offered  a  symbol  round 
which  to  rally,  or  to  organise  the  social  and 
intellectual  forces  that  seemed  to  him  most 
conducive  to  the  advancement  or  defence 
of  England's  highest  Kreatness.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  whence  he  had  always,  with- 
out reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  regarded  the  abstract  question  of 
party  honour,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  keenly  sympathise  with  the 
resentment  of  those  Conservatives  who  con- 
sidered themselves  betrayed  by  their  recent 
leader.  With  the  cause  of  the  landed  gentry, 
when  this  class  of  the  community  was 
specially  sought  out  for  the  most  bitter 
attack  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  coterie  of  Whig 
couTerts,  he  was  identified  no  less  by  his 
interests  as  a  landowner  than  by  his 
principles  as  a  politician.  Thus  true  to 
convictions  unchanged  by  a  complete 
change  of  political  circumstances  and  party 
programme,  he  re-entered  as  a  Conserva- 
tive the  Legislature  which  he  had  quitted 
as  a  Libcnral. 

In  other  words,  Bulwer  was  not  a 
party  man.  His  detractors  might 
reproach  him  with  being  purely  a 
political  sentimentalist ;  his  enthu- 
siasts would  maintain  tkat  it|was 
hot  mere  sentimentalism,  but  the 


highest  kind  of  statesmanship.  The 
truth  probably  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two.  That  Bulwer  had 
real  administrative  ability  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Derby, 
an  acute  judge  of  intellect,  selected 
him  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  1858, 
but  by  the  policy  which  he  inaugu- 
rated and  executed  while  he  held  the 
seals  of  that  office.  He  had  not  been 
in  power  a  fortnight  when  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  abolished  the  old  mail  con- 
tract with  Australia,  a  blunder  in 
its  origin,  a  disaster  in  its  results. 
The  exchange  of  Albreda  and 
Portendic,  coupled  with  the  conces- 
sion of  the  gam  trade  at  the  latter 
place,  dissipated  a  cause  of  quarrel 
long  outstanding  between  France 
and  England  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  West  Indian  planters 
had  to  thank  the  Colonial  Office 
under  Bulwer's  regime  for  relief 
from  their  embarrassments  by  an 
Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  formed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  measure 
applied  a  few  years  earlier  to  Ireland. 
But  the  great  monument  of  Bulwer's 
official  reign  is  the  termination  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  anji  the  creation  of 
British  Columbia — *a  magnificent 
colony,'  writes  his  son,  *with  the 
very  port  of  which  his  name  is  still 
identified :  one  of  its  chief  towns  is 
called  Lytton.'  The  circumstanpes 
attending  this  latter  measure,  which 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  genuine 
triumph  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship, are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  Lord  Lytton  has  bestowed  on 
them  in  his  brief  bioKraphy. 
Rumours  of  gold  embedded  in 
quartz,  and  abundantly  dispersed  in 
gold  and  nug^ts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eraser  River,  midway  between 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  verge 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had 
reached  the  Colonial  Office  at  a 
period  anterior  even  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second  Derby  Ministry. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  subsequently  Lord 
Taunton,  was  then  supreme,  and 
pledged  as  the  Whig  Ministry  were 
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to  the  support  of  the  monopoly  by 
the  existing  Company,  the  intelli- 
gence was  inconyenient,  and  was 
therefore  hashed  np.  It  was  at 
once  apparent  that  if  the  reports 
were  true  the  corporate  monopoly 
must  cease,  and  the  whole  of  British 
North  America  would  lie  before  the 
individual  energies  of  the  English 
people.  When  Bulwer  succeeded 
Mr.  Labouchere,  the  first;  thing 
which  he  did  was  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  information.  The 
next  was  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Company.  The 
measure  went  through  Parliament 
with  little  more  than  a  nominal 
opposition,  and  has  long  since 
begun  to  bear  some  of  the  fruits 
which  were  anticipated  from  it. 
Sixteen  years  ago  a  competent 
critic,  Mr.  Rochester,  said  of  the 
measure,  *It  will  secure  the  ulti- 
mate breaking  up  of  the  two  great 
oceans,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic, 
by  bringing  directly  into  communi- 
cation ^e  new  colony  and  the  old 
colony,  Canada  and  Columbia,  unit- 
ing them,  as  they  now  must  by  ne- 
cessity in  the  end  be  united,  by 
means  of  a  grand  trunk  railway, 
carried  boldly  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  North  American 
Continent.'  '  To  fulfil  the  mission 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  spread- 
ing intelligence,  freedom,  and  Chris- 
tian fedth  wherever  Providence 
gives  us  dominion  of  the  soil,  and 
industry  and  skill  can  build  up 
cities,'  is  the  description  given  by 
Bulwer  himself  of  the  motive  of  the 
measure  in  one  of  his  speeches  ad- 
vocating it.  Felix  opportuniiate 
mortis ;  and  if  Cabinets  may  be 
said  to  be  like  individuals,  it  is  per- 
haps fortunate  for  Bulwer's  fame 
that  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was 
a  member  lasted  only  one  hundred 
and  four  days.  His  reira  was  brief, 
but  it  was  undeniably  brilliant ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  subsequent  events 
would  have  raised  him  to  a  level  of 
statesmanlike  achievement  higher 
than  that  which   he  had  reached 


in    his  dealing   with  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Bulwer, 
while  Colonial  Seci-etary  of  State, 
to  the  newly-appointed  Governor 
of  Queensland,  Sir  Qeorge  Bowen, 
is  evidence  that  he  formed  a  very 
just  estimate  of  the  qualities  essen- 
tial in  the  occupant  of  such  an 
office.     Take  the  following: 

As  regards  despatches,  your  experienee 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  will  tell  jon 
how  much  is  avoided  in  despatches  that 
may  be  made  public  and  done  in  pri- 
vate letters.  The  practice  is  at  pretaot 
carried  to  inconvenience  and  abuse.  Ques- 
tions affecting  free  colonies  maj  come  be- 
fore Parliament  of  which  no  pablie  docu- 
ments whatever  afford  the  slightest  expls- 
nation.  The  communications  from  the 
Government  should  be  fourfold :  1st,  Pnhiie 
Despatches;  2nd,  Conjidential,  intended 
for  publication,  if  at  all  required;  jid, 
Confidential^  not  to  be  publuhed  unless 
absolutely  necessary  for  defence  of  mea- 
sures by  yourself  or  the  Home  Depart- 
ment; 4th,  Letters  Strictly  Prieate^  and 
these,  if  frank  to  a  Minister  or  to  our  Under- 
Secretary,  like  Mr.  Merivale,  should  be 
guarded  to  friends  and  touch  as  little  as  pos- 
sible upon  names  and  narties  in  the  colony. 
.  . .  Ther<)  is  one  rule  which  I  find  pretty  uni- 
versal in  colonies  :  the  governor  who  is  the 
least  huffy,  and  who  is  most  careful  not  to 
over-govern,  is  the  one  who  has  the  most  an- 
thoritv.  Enforce  civility  upon  all  minor 
officials.  Courtesy  is  a  duty  pablie  serrants 
owe  to  the  humblest  member  of  the  puUie. 

Admirable  advice.  Whether  it 
is  profoundly  original  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  at  least  pregnant 
proof  that  its  author  was  an  ob- 
servant and  practical  man  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  literary  apo- 
theosis of  the  ideal  and  the  heu- 
tiful  had  not  obscured  or  diminished 
his  estimate  of  the  practical  and  the 
necessary.  As  Bulwer  was  the  most 
industrious,  so  was  he  one  of  the 
most  methodical  men.  He  would 
not  have  got  through  one  tithe  <^ 
the  work  which  he  accomplished  if 
he  had  been  anything  else.  The 
habits  which  he  had  contracted  in 
the  library  he  brought  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office. 

He  attended  (writes  Lord  Lytton)  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  to  ereiy 
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detail  of  bin  admuustratiye  duties.  He 
did  nothing  vicariously ;  and  although  his 
personal  relations  with  the  experienced  and 
able  men  who  permanently  preside  over 
the  chief  department  of  the  Colonial  Office 
were  at  all  times  marked  by  the  most  cor- 
dial confidence  and  mutual  respect,  yet 
on  no  question,  whatCTor  its  comparative 
unimportance,  did  he  ever  leave  the  Office 
to  work  itself. 

If  we  come  to  investigate  the 
fixed  political  ideas  of  Bcdwer,  we 
shall  find  tbem  exceedingly  few  and 
simple.  Given  a  certain  number 
of  social  aphorisms,  such  as  that  it 
is  advisable  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  governed,  that, 
in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  'before 
you  can  rectify  the  disorders  of  a 
State  you  must  examine  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people ;'  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  imperial  unity ; 
that  we  should  maintain  intact, 
in  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  the  tradi- 
tions of  English  honour,  and  from 
these  Bulwer*s  whole  political  sys- 
tem flows.  His  latter-day  expe- 
rience, and  his  regard  for  the 
aristocratic  principle,  induced  him 
to  believe  that  the  new  Conserva- 
tives were  more  likely  to  do  this 
than  the  new  Libems.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  productions 
republished,  or  rather  published  for 
the  first  time  in  these  volumes,^ 
is  an  Essay  on  the  Gbnius  of  Conser- 
vatism. 'In  1 83 1,'  Bulwer  com- 
mences, *  there  was  introduced  into 
the  English  language  a  new  barba- 
rism— Conservative — passed  from 
a  pedantic  adjective  into  a  familiar 
noun.  No  one  knows  by  whom  it 
was  first  applied  to  a  political  sig- 
nification. It  was  heard  of  one 
day,  on  the  next  it  was  the  popular 
title  of  a  party.  In  vain  Sir  Robert 
Peel  strove  to  discover  the  name 
of  the  neologist.'  These  sentences 
have  the  ring  of  Disraeli  about 
them,  and  the  view  which  Bulwer 
proceeds  to  propound  as  to  the 
origin  and  position  of  the  Whigs, 
that  they  had  become  an  aristocratio 


clique,  which  disdained  the  title  of 
national,  is  merely  a  reproduction 
of  the  well-worn  dogma  of  our  pre- 
sent Premier,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
less  readily  assents  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  'Parliamentary  Reform 
was  not  a  feature  of  historic  Tory- 
ism.' In  the  reign  of  George  I.  it 
was  certainly  the  Tories  who  strove 
to  bring  about  Parliamentary  Re- 
form;  and  though  between  the 
reigns  of  George  UI.  and  William 
IV.  there  were  occasions  on  which 
the  Tory  party  opposed  Reform,  its 
most  eminent  members  were  never 
averse  to  giving  it  a  place  in 
their  programme.  '  The  true  Con- 
servative  policy,'  according  to 
Bulwer,  '  is  the  conservation  of  the 
organic  principles  of  a  society,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  It  is  not  in 
itself  either  democratic  or  mon- 
archical. It  is  one  or  the  other, 
according  as  democracy  or  mon- 
archy be  the  vital  principle  of  the 
State  in  which  it  operates  and 
exists.  .  .  .  Conservatism  tends  to 
the  conservation  of  liberty  in  that 
form,  and  through  the  media  in 
which  it  has  become  most  identified 
with  the  customs  and  the  character 
of  the  people  governed.  .  .  .  Conser- 
vatism would  thus  have  sided  with 
Brutus  and  the  patrician  pariy 
against  Caesar  and  the  plebeian, 
because  with  ihe  former  was  the 
last  hope  of  Roman  liberty.'  Bacon 
observed  that  the  mainspring  of 
Conservatism  in  England  is  the 
aristocratic  principle — the  Enfiplish 
people  themselves  being  essentially 
aristocratic  in  their  prejudices 
and  convictions.  Bulwer  explains 
what  the  aristocratio  principle 
on  which  Conservatism  works  is  : 

To  the  merely  political  influence  of 
birth  and  property  alone  in  the  conduct  of 
affiurs  the  adherents  of  Conservatinn  have 
always  been  more  indifferent  than  the  party 
opposed  to  them.  No  party  in  the  State 
has  had  leaders  so  frequently  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people.  The  ideal  aim  of 
Conservatism  in  its  relation  to  popular 
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liberty  would  be  to  elevate  the  masses  in 
character  and  feeling  to  that  standard 
which  Conservatism  seeks  in  aristocracy ; 
in  other  words,  to  aristocratise  'the  com- 
munity, so  that  the  greatest  liberty  by  the 
greatest  number  might  not  be  the  brief  and 
hazardous  effect  of  a  sudden  reTolutionary 
law,  but  the  gradual  result  of  that  intellec- 
tual power  with  which  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. 

The  Bulwerian  political  creed, 
like  the  social,  involves,  it  will  be 
seen,  an  nnlimited  belief  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  human  race  in 
general,  and  of  Englishmen  in  par- 
ticular. As  we  read  sncb  words  as 
those  just  cited,  we  have  to  re- 
flect whether  the  subject-matter  of 
our  perusal  consists  of  profound 
truths  oracularly  set  forth,  or 
merely  of  platitudes  singularly  well 
and  antithetically  expressed. 

It  is  a  not  uninstructive  com- 
mentary on  sentiments  like  these 
to  examine  what  Bulwer  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  party  government. 
In  a  speech  which,  as  a  literary  com- 
position, is  simply  super-excellent 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  delivered 
^  i^55>  &^^  which  advocates  the 
abolition  of  patronage  in  the  case 
of  the  offices  held  under  Govern- 
ment, Bulwer  says : 

The  influences  of  party  are  the  sinews 
of  freedom.  Party  and  freedom  are  twins, 
nnited  at  the  birth  by  a  ligament  which  is 
nourished  from  the  life-blood  of  both,  and  if 
von  divide  the  ligament  you  kill  the  twins. 
Without  the  influences  of  party  you  might, 
indeed,  have  able  and  efficient  men  in  your 
bureaux.  England  will  never  want  such 
^  men  under  any  system,  but  you  will  have 
'  exchanged  the  nerves  made  of  popular 
government  for  the  dodcwork  machmery 
which  belongs  to  despotism. 

What  does  Bulwer  mean  by  party, 
and  what  is  his  meaning  of  party 
government  ?  The  opposition  be- 
tween Whig  and  Tory,  Radical 
and  Conservative,  which  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  genius  of  our 
constitution  implies,  may  be  re- 
garded from  three  points.  First, 
the  relation  between  the  two,  the 
ina  and  the  ouUy  may  be  invested 
with  a  logical  and  contradictory  op- 


position, in  the  way  that  Chrisiiaa 
and  anti-Christian,  Theist  and 
Atheist,  are  opposed.  Secondly,  De 
Quincey's  view  may  be  adopted. 
*  Both  are  right ;  and  not  only  so — ^not 
only  can  these  party  differences 
co-exist  without  violence  to  truth, 
but,  as  in  the  mechanical  law 
of  action  and  reaction,  they  are 
able  to  exist  only  by  the  mesns 
of  their  co-existence.  The  tnie 
view  of  their  relation  is  this, 
that  each  party  forms  one  hemi- 
sphere— jointly  they  make  up  the 
total  sphere.  They  divide,  it  is  trae, 
the  fdnotions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— one  party  administering  the 
popular  and  democratic,  the  other 
administering  the  anti-popular  or 
timocratic  fonctions.'  The  third 
theory  is  that  which  is  most  prac- 
tically popular  at  the  present  day— 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  party 
which  is  in  to  create,  and  of  the 
party  which  is  out  to  criticise,  and 
that  if  the  critics  can  make  good 
their  claim  to  higher  regulative 
or  creative  power  than  the  creators, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  party 
which  is  in  shordd  be  superseded. 
This^idea  involves  the  open  surren- 
der of  ancient  political  distinctions 
which  have,  indeed,  long  sincepassed 
into  *  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out- 
worn forces.'  It  is  frankly  accepted 
by  Bulwer.  *The  greatest  good 
fortune,'  he  writes  to  a  Mend, '  that 
can  befall  an  Opposition  is  when  it 
heartily  and  vigorously  goes  with 
the  sense  of  the  country,  and  has 
before  it  a  Ministry  that  affects  to 
do  the  same,  but  is  so  weak  that  it 
could  not  stand  but  for  a  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  forming  any 
other  Ministry  which  wonld  es- 
pouse the  same  principles.  Con- 
vince the  country  that  the  Oppo- 
sition could  frame  such  a  Ministry, 
and  it  must  inevitably  replace  a 
fallen  Government. '  It  is  entirely  ui 
the  spirit  of  this  doctrine  that,  in  his 
vigoro.us  attack  on  the  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston  for  the  misconduct 
of  the  Crimean  war,  Bnlwersaya : 
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To  me  indiridually,  and  to  the  public,  it 
18  a  matter  of  comparative  inaifference 
from  what  section  of  men  a  Government  at 
this  moment  shall  be  formed,  so  long  as  it 
manfully  represents  the  great  cause  to 
which  the  honour  and  safety  of  England 
are  committed  and  carries  it  into  practical 
execution. 

Precisely  these  same  views  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  a  dozen  different  places 
in  one  of  the  most  ambitions  works 
which  Bnlwer  wrote,  Eiiglaiid  and 
the  English^  prononnced  by  John 
Stoart  Mill  in  his  Aviohiography  to 
haye  been  considerably  in  advance 
of  public  opinion  of  the  period  at 
which  it  appeared.  The  exposition 
given  of  fiie  Conservative  or  aris- 
tocratic principle  is  the  exposition 
of  a  soi-disant  philosopher,  and  not 
of  a  practised  statesman.  We  may 
just  notice  in  passing  that  in  this 
treatise  Bolwer  seriously  advo- 
cates— 

The  creation  of  an  elective,  not  an  here- 
ditary senate,  which  might  be  an  aristocracy 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  an 
assembly  of  the  bestmen — the  selected  of  the 
country — selected  from  the  poorest  as  the 
rich,  intelligent  as  the  ignorant,  in  which 
property  would  cease  to  be  the  necessaiy 
title,  and  virtue  and  knowledge  might  ad- 
vance claims  equally  allowed. 

It  is  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
which  is  to  supersede  the  present 
House  of  Lords.  The  Bulwerian 
ideal  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  Utopia.  Be- 
fore, he  tells  us,  we  can  reform 
legislation,  we  must  reform  opinion. 
Opinion,  he  continues,  can  only  be 
reformed  by  the  agency  of  education. 
Education  can  only  be  secured  in 
proportion  as  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture are  publicly  honoured.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  a  system  under  which 
rewards  will  be  bestowed  by 
Oovemment  upon  every  form  and 
department  of  conscientious  lite- 
rary and  intellectual  toil.  In  this 
way  we  are  committed  to  the 
fullest  application  of  the  theory 
of  a  paternal  Legislature.  The 
province  of  Gh>Yemment  is  no 
longer  only  to  comprehend  such 
duties  as  the  preserration  of  public 
order  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 


It  is  to  include  the  supply  of  en- 
couragement of  ever  J  kind  to  virtue, 
to  excellence,  and  to  taste. 

At  present  (observes  our  teacher)  yon 
only  perceive  the  Government  when  it 
knocks  at  your  door  for  taxes ;  you  couple 
with  its  name  the  idea,  not  of  protection, 
but  of  extortion ;  but  I  would  wish  that 
you  should  see  the  Government  educating 
your  children,  and  encouraging  your  science, 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of   your 

poor I  wish  that  every  act  of  a 

beneficent  reform  should  seem  to  yon 
neither  conceded  nor  extorted,  but  as  a 
pledge  of  a  sacred  and  mutual  love ;.  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  one  faithful  and 
indissoluble  union  between  the  power  of  a 
people  and  the  majesty  of  a  State. 

It  is  the  test  of  statesmanship 
not  merely  to  imagine,  but  achieve, 
not  only  to  discern  ideal  ends,  but 
to  decide  practical  means.  Judged 
by  this  criterion,  Bulwer  will  be 
found  wanting.  (}reat  credit  is  to 
be  given  him  indeed  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  quitted  himself  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  But  the  creation 
of  British  Columbia  was  as  much 
due  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Cabinet  as  to  his  own  initiative. 
Certainly^  if  Bulwer  was  qualified 
for  any  office  of  State,  it  was  for 
that  which  he  held.  The  central 
idea  in  his  political  system  was  the 
maintenance  of  imperial,  prestige, 
and  the  colonies  seemed  to  him  to 
open  up  a  limitless  opportunity  of 
this  kind.  In  one  of  his  essays, 
entitled  Oaxtoniana^  he  writes,  *  It 
is  a  very  shallow  view  of  imperial 
policy  to  ascribe  solely  to  our  colo- 
nial wants  the  militaiy  forces  kept 
in  the  colonies,  and  exclaim,  "  See 
what  those  colonies  cost  us !  "  If 
we  had  no  troops  in  the  colonies,  we 
must  either  be  without  adequate 
military  force,  or  we  must  obtain 
such  adequate  military  force  at  the 
risk  of  freedom  by  collecting  and 
converging  it  into  garrisons  at 
home.'  Ithasbeensaidof  Macaulay, 
that  there  wiu  a  certain  innate  sense 
of  magnificence  in  his  mind  which 
invested  India  and  its  Oriental 
splendours  with  a  thoroughly,  na- 
tural attraction  for  him.    it  would 
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not  be  impossible  to  establish  a 
kind  of  analogous  affinity  between 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  Bolwer's  intel- 
lect and  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
our  colonial  empire. 

There  are  nnquestionably  passages 
of  a  very  high  order  of  eloquence 
in  almost  all  of  Bulwer's  speeches. 
Speeches  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  these  compositions  are  not. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  deficient  in 
fire,  in  energy  of  diction,  in  vivid- 
ness of  metaphor,  but  as  we  read 
them  we  see  clearly  enough  with 
how  much  care  the  fire  Ims  been 
accumulated,  what  industrious  pre- 
meditation has  been  expended  on  the 
phraseology,  how  anxiously  weighed 
is  the  property  of  each  trope.  Yet, 
after  all,  these  would  not  have  been 
such  serious  counterbalancing  dis- 
advantages if  Bulwer  had  possessed 
what  he  never  had,  a  vigorous  and 
lifelike  deUvery.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  hear 
to  what  a  degree  Bulwer  was  fre- 
quently carried  away  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passion.  The  Aus- 
trian poet  Grillparzer,  who  saw  him 
one  evening  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  soon  after  he  had  spoken 
on  a  question  of  Colonial  policy, 
writes: 

I  obseired,  on  his  leavinff  us,  that  he 
staggered  in  his  gait  like  a  £nmkezi  num. 
I  presently  learned,  however,  that  he  had 
just  been  speaking,  and  that  what  I  had 
taken  for  intoxication  was,  in  fact^  the  re- 
action of  nervous  tension. 

In  an  interesting  autobiogra- 
phical passage  Bulwer  says  of  him- 
self: 

I  have  little  repartee,  mj  memory  is 
slow,  and  my  presence  of  mind  not  great 

tthis,  by  the  way,  is  self-disparagement; 
iulwer^s  presence  of  mind  was  extraordi- 
nazy] ;  my  powers  of  speaking  are  very  un- 
certain, and  very  imperfecdy  developed. 
I  have  eloquence  in  me,  and  have  spoken 
even  as  an  orator,  but  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  cannot  speak  without  either 
preparation  or  the  pressure  of  powerful 
excitement. 

There  is  a  passage  in  My  Novel 
descriptive  of  the  difficulties  wluch 


Randal  Leslie  found  in  holding  the 
ear  of  a  mixed  audience,  which  is 
scarcely  less  autobiographical  than 
that  just  quoted : 

If  he  [Kandal  Leslie]  attempted  to  gpeak 
at  his  own  intellectual  level,  he  was  lo 
subtle  and  refining  as  to  be  almost  inoooi- 
prehensible ;  if  he  fell  into  the  fatal  emir 
— not  uncommon  to  inexperienced  onton 
— of  trying  to  lower  himself  to  the  iotd- 
lectual  levd  of  his  audience,  he  was  onlj 
elaborately  stnpid.  No  man  can  speak  too 
well  for  a  crowd,  as  no  man  can  write  too 
well  for  the  stage;  but  in  neither  case 
should  he  be  rhetorical,  or  case  in  periods 
the  dry  bones  of  reasoning.  It  is  to  th« 
emotions  or  to  the  humours  that  the  speaksi 
of  a  crowd  must  address  himself;  hiseje 
must  brighten  with  generous  sentiment,  oc 
his  lip  must  expand  in  the  play  of  animated 
&ncy  or  genial  wit. 

Bulwer  failed  as  a  speaker,  not 
because  he  omitted  to  bear  these 
admonitions  in  mind,  but  because, 
remembering  well  their  import,  be 
lacked  the  art  to  conceal  his  oon- 
sciousness  of  their  importance.  It 
is  not  exactly  easy  to  see  what  he 
means  by  not  being  *  rhetorical ;' 
it  is  certain  that  if  he  aimed  at  avoid- 
ing the  semblance  of  studied  'rhe- 
torical' effects,  he  was  signaUj 
unsuccessful.  Bulwer's  orations 
are  rhetorical,  or  they  are  nothing. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  probably 
this:  many  other  speakers  have 
prepared  their  addresses  quite  tf 
carefully  as  the  author  of  My  Novel. 
Sheridan  certainly  did  so ;  so  in  all 
probability  did  Ganning.  Tom  Don- 
combe  made  one  of  the  best  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  he  did  not  so  much 
prepare  as  leam^  for  its  real  author 
was  Heniy  de  Bos.  But  then  in 
each  of  these  oases  there  was  no 
overweightingi  Now,  Bulwer  wis 
always  overweighted.  He  had  in- 
tellectually meditated  and  digested 
more  than  he  could  orally  give  fortii 
from  his  treasure-house.  Oratoiy  is 
not  only  an  intellectual  gift,  it  im- 
plies certain  definite  physical  quali- 
fications. Between  the  art  of  the 
orator  and  of  the  poet  there  is  only 
a  theoretical  affinity ;  but  probably 
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every  orator  could  be,  if  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  a. 
great  actor.  Bolwer  had  not  the 
physical  qualifications  of  an  actor 
or  an  orator.  His  periods,  as  we  read 
them  on  paper,  are  admirable :  when 
uttered,  they  seldom  seemed  natural. 
His  self-consciousness  was  ezces- 
sive,  and  he  was  without  the  skill  to 
conceal  this  self-oonscionsness,  or 
to  mei^e  his  identity  in  that  of  his 
hearers.  His  voice  was  feeble, 
though  his  wit  was  ready  and  his 
imagination  quick.  His  speeches 
on  the  Crimean  war,  the  fall  of 
Kars,  the  state  of  the  army  before 
Sebastopol,  are,  as  literary  efforts,  ex- 
tremely good.  But  they  did  not 
hit  their  mark  as  speeches.  It 
was  always  difi&cult  when  hearing 


him  to  obliterate  the  image  which 
invariably  arose  of  the  rehearsal 
before  the  mirror.  The  striving 
after  effect  was  perpetually  visible, 
and  because  it  was  visible  the  effect 
itself  was  not  forthcoming.  Hos- 
tile critics  have  charged  Bulwer 
with  dandyism  and  i^ectation  in 
even  the  best  of  his  novels.  With 
the  present  writer  the  accusation 
weighs  but  lightly.  Regarding 
Bulwer  as  a  speaker  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. In  his  oratorical  efforts,  so 
£ftr  as  their  influence  on  the  hearer 
can  be  taken  as  a  test — and  it  is 
probably  the  only  possible  test — 
Bulwer,  patriot  and  philanthropist 
though  at  heart  undoubtedly  he  was, 
was  still  to  all  appearance  his  own 
Pelham. 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 
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11/ KITING  two  years  ago  on 
Vy  'The  Possibilities  of  Free 
Beligions  Thought  in  Scotland,'^ 
we  observed  that  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gibson,  one  of  the  stoutest  of  Cal- 
Tinists  and  Free  Chnrchmen,  and 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  consist- 
ent of  men,  marked  a  stage  in  the 
theological  history  of  Scotmnd.  We 
may  now  say  with  equal  truth,  that 
the  death  of  another  remarkable 
Scotsman  appropriately  marks  a 
stage  in  the  ecclesiastical  life,  or 
rather  decomposition,  of  the  same 
country.  Dr.  Cook,  of  Haddington, 
the  last  of  the  Scotch  Moderates, 
died  recently,  protesting  almost  with 
his  latest  breath  against  the  Act 
which  abolishes  the  method  of  ap- 
pointing ministers  to  parishes,  of 
which  the  Moderates  were  the  reso- 
lute champions,  and  which,  indeed, 
fostered  the  production  of  ecclesi- 
astics of  their  type.  Everyone  who 
has  visited  Edinburgh  during  the 
sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  fur  mauy 
years  back,  must  have  marked  a 
ruddy,  spectacled,  elderly  man,  who 
was  generally  engaged  in  writing 
at  a  table  in  front  of  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  who  seldom  spoke, 
but  when  he  did  speak,  uttered  such 
common  sense  that,  aided  by  asound 
and  palpably  Scotch  elocution,  and 
a  dry  humour,  it  almost  invariably 
carried  conviction  with  it.  This 
was  Dr.  Cook,  of  Haddington,  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Church's  chief  authority  on  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and, 
indeed,  its  guide  in  idmost  all  prac- 
tical legislation.  It  may  be  said  that 
sinceDr.  Chalmers,  the  founder  of  the 
Free  Church,  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  the  death  of  no  Scotch  clergy- 
man has  caused  such  general  regret 
as  that  of  Dr.  Cook.     Both  were. 


indeed,  typical  Scotsmen — althongh 
their  types  were  utterly  opposed— 
who  had  applied  their  hearts  and 
their  heads  with  the  characteristic 
ardour  of  their  nation  to  eccled- 
astical  work.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
greatest  of  the  Evangelicals  of  his 
own,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  oonn- 
try,  was  ablaze  with  that  all* 
conquering  enthusiasm,  that  ipnj^cf* 
vidttm  ingenium^  which  our  friends 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  claim  as 
a  special  possession;  while  Dr.  Cook, 
in  many  respects  the  best  of  the 
natural  opponents  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, was,  in  his  strong  sober 
sense,  his  positively  contemptnons 
preference  of  the  practical  to  the 
theoretical,  his  dislike  of  every- 
thing revolutionary,  his  genid 
humour,  and  his  intense  hatred  of 
cant,  pretence,  and  sentimentalitj, 
emphatically  a  'canny  Soot.'  It 
will  be  long  before  the  Church  of 
Scotland  finds  so  safe  a  pilot.  Per- 
haps under  the  new  conditions  in 
which  it  finds  itself,  and  for  which 
it  is  mainly  responsible,  another 
Dr.  Cook  wiU  be  an  impossibility. 

The  Patronage  Abolition  Act  of 
1874,  ^^^  passing  of  which  the 
earnestness  and  influence  of  Dr. 
Cook  were  powerless  to  prevent, 
although  they  probably  prevented 
its  introduction  for  many  a  year,  is 
the  most  considerable  piece  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  Scotland 
which  the  British  Parliament  has 
accomplished  since  the  Bevolntion 
Settlement.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
an  essentially  popular,  and  even 
democratic,  measure.  It  transfers 
the  right  of  presentation  to  ecdeai- 
astical  livings  from  private  patrons, 
whether  loi^s,  lairds,  corporations, 
or  the  Crown,  to  the  male  and 
female  members  of  congregations 
acting  through  committees,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  under  the  eye  of 


■  fVasei^B  MagaHne,  Decemher  1872. 
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the  (General  Afisemblj,  or  chief 
court  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  is  in  accordance,  nndonbtedlj, 
with  the  theory  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  held  by  the  first 
Scotch  Reformers.  Both  the  fHrst 
and  the  Second  Book. of  Discipline, 
which  are,  to  this  day,  the  aatho- 
rised  manuals  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland,  and  which  bear  the 
imprimatur  respectively  of  Knox 
and  Melville,  declare  that  it  *  apper- 
taineth  to  every  several  congrega- 
tion to  elect  their  own  minister ;' 
and,  when  we  consider  that,  origi- 
naUy,  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  voluntair 
Church,  supported  by  the  people,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  a  popular 
constitution  has  been  claimed 
for  it  from  the  first.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  this  fact  that  induced 
William  of  Orange,  than  whom  no 
statesman  had  a  stronger  dislike  to 
clerical  pretensions,  and  whose  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  'popular 
election'  was  as  great  as  that  of 
Dr.  Magee  himself,  to  grant  to 
Scotland  in  1690,  and  on  the  advice 
of  '  Cardinal'  Carstares,  one  of  the 
ablest  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  or 
any  other  country,  a  measure  trans- 
ferring the  rights  of  presentation 
from  private  patrons  to  congrega- 
tions acting  through  a  sort  of  pa- 
tronal  committee.  The  privileges 
of  private  patrons  were  restored  to 
them,  however,  in  1 7 1 2,  by  what  is 
known  in  Scotland  as  *  Queen 
Anne's  Act.'  This  measure  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  there  from 
the  first,  owing  largely  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  passing  of  it  by 
the  Tory  Administration,  of  which 
Bolingbroke  was  the  inspiring 
genius,  was  rightly  understood  to 
be  a  political  device,  having  for  its 
object  the  strengthening  of  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  largely  leavened 
with  Jacobitism,  it  being  thought 


that  the  patrons,  if  they  appointed 
clergymen  after  their  own  hearts, 
would,  through  them,  who  were,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  Scotland,  influence 
that  country  generally  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  Pretender.  The  Act 
proved  as  great  an  ecclesiastical  as 
it  was  a  political  blunder.  It  was 
probably  the  death-blow  to  Jacob- 
itism in  Scotland ;  it  certainly  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Established  Church, 
being  the  occasion  of  all  the  seces- 
sions that  have  made  it  the  Church 
of  the  minority  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,"  while  it  has  led  to  the 
pushing  to  extremes  of  that  theory 
of  the  mutual  independence  of 
Church  and  State  which  is  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  Fi*ee  Church, 
but  which  can  only  be  properly  car- 
ried out  when  the  Church  has  no  con- 
nection by  means  of  endowment 
with  the  State. 

Everyone,  therefore,  who  either 
holds  democratic  principles,  or  con- 
siders their  victory  inevitable,  will 
admit  that  the  repeal  of  Queen 
Anne's  Act  was  in  itself  a  measure 
of  justice  and  expediency,  while  had 
such  a  Bill  been  passed  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  erection  of  the  Free  Church 
commenced,  it  would  probably  have 
prevented  the  catastrophe  which 
has  placed  the  Scotch  Establish- 
ment  in  a  minority.  But  what 
would  have  been  enough  in  1834 
was  in  1874  manifestly  insufficient 
and  unjust.  Times  are  changed 
both  ecclesiastically  and  politically 
since  then.  While  Scotland  is  still 
essentially  Presbyterian,  78  per 
cent,  of  the  population  holding,  at 
least  nominally,  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  other  Calvinistic 
Standards,  only  between  a  third  and 
a  half  of  the  population,  as  we  have 
seen,  belong  to  the  Establishment. 
In  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical 
situation  in  Scotland  it  would  surely 


'  Not  more  than  42*66  per  cent  of  the  population  is  claimed  for  the  Church  by  its 
own  statisticians. 
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have  been  fair  and  expedient  to 
hare  made  some  attempt,  if  not  to 
reunite  all  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  to  bring  back  to  the  Es- 
tablishment those  who  would  not 
have  been  outside  of  it  but  for  pa- 
tronage, more  especiallj  that  large 
body  of  them  which  last  hived  off,  and 
which,  although  calling  itself  the 
Free  Church,  still  holds  in  theory  the 
essential  righteousness  of  Establish, 
ments.  Moreover,  in  making  a 
transference  of  national  properly — 
and  that  patronage  is  property  is 
admitted  m  the  fact  that  the  Act 
of  1874  allows  compensation  to 
private  patrons  for  the  loss  of  it 
— ^regard  should  have  been  had  to 
what  constitutes  the  nation.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  nation 
now  means  the  ratepayers  ;  and  it 
would  seem  only  logical  that  if  the 
right  of  presenting  to  Church  liv- 
ings should  be  taken  from  patrons 
because  they  no  longer  represent 
the  nation,  it  should  be  given 
to  those  who  now  represent  it— the 
ratepayers. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has,  in  fact,  missed 
a  great  opportunity  both  of  repeat- 
ing on  a  limited  scale,  and  under 
other  novel  conditions,  the  experi- 
ment of  1867,  and  of  doing  what 
would  have  satisfied  the  advocates 
of  absolutely  comprehensive  esta- 
blishment, the  only  kind  of  esta- 
blishment which  is  either  likely  or 
deserves  to  live  in  the  foture.  Had 
he,  while  abolishing  patronage, 
vested  the  appointment  of  parish 
ministers  in  the  parish  ratepayers, 
or  in  a  church  board  or  committee 
elected  by  them,  he  would  have 
'dished,'  or  at  least  silenced,  the 
Liberals — except  such  of  them  as 
are  members  of  the  Liberation  So- 
ciety— for  the  discussion  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  while  the 
measure  was  under  consideration, 
showed  that  they  wouldhave  support- 
ed some  such  proposal;  while  he 
would  also  have  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  religious  equality  without 
effecting  disendowment  or  disesta- 


blishment. Nor  in  passing  such  a 
measure  would  he  have  acted  with- 
out precedent.  The  Education  Act 
for  Scotland, which  was  passed  some 
years  ago,  places  the  management 
of  education  in  the  hands  of  School 
Boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
So  powerful  is  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland,  that  at  the  first  election 
of  School  Boards  not  only  were  the 
advocates  of  secularism  and  of 
what  is  called  unsectarian  religions 
teaching  defeated,  and  virtually 
Presbyterians  alone  returned,  bat 
the  Presbyterians  elected  were 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism — that  is  to  say,  the 
Standards  common  to  all  Presby- 
terian churches — ^in  the  national 
schools.  The  result  is,  that  in  the 
enormous  majority  of  Scotch  schools 
at  the  present  time  these  Standard^ 
are  taught ;  and  there  is  little  or 
no  discontent  throughout  the  conn- 
tiy  on  the  matter.  If  a  committee 
of  the  ratepayers  in  a  parish  has 
the  power  to  select  which  of  \hi 
religions  of  the  empire  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  national  rate-supported 
school,  and  who  is  to  teach  it,  whj 
should  not  a  ratepayers*  committee 
be  entrusted  with  the  privilep:e  of 
deciding  what  religion  shall  be 
taught  from  the  national  pulpit 
and  who  shall  teach  it ;  the  mon 
especially  as  the  School  Board  elec- 
tions showed  conclusively  that  that 
religion  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  parishes  in*  Scotland  wonH 
have  been  Presbyterianism  ? 

But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  DisraeH 
knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about 
the  'mysterious  mess'  of  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Unfortunately, 
also,  he  is  no  longer  the  leader  0: 
a  Parliamentary  minority;  he  has 
no  longer  an  incentive  to  bold  mes- 
sures  in  the  party  desire  to  *  dish ' 
the  Liberals  at  all  hazards;  nor 
would  his  party  follow  him  in  '  leaps 
in  the  dark '  now  that  a  stationary 
or  obscurantist  policy  commands  a 
compact  majority.    He  has  conse- 
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qnentlj  given   his    coQsent    to    a 
measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in 
Scotland,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  be  constructed  for  no  other  object 
ihan  to  provoke  a  disestablishment 
crusade  in  a  country  as  notoriously 
intolerant  of  injustice  as  it  is  prone 
to  ecclesiastical  strife.     In  abolish- 
ing patronage  it  gives  the  benefits 
of  abolition  not  to  the  whole  of  the 
anti-patronage    Presbyterians,  but 
to  those  of  tiiem  who  have  for  the 
shortest  period  contended  for  aboli- 
tion, having,  indeed,    been,    until 
within  a  few  years  back,  its  reso- 
lute advocates;   and  refusing,  and 
not    even    offering,  any  of  these 
benefits  to  the  Free  Church,  which 
is  the  truest  representative  among 
existing  Scotch  sects  of  the  original 
anti-patronage,  spiritually  indepen- 
dent Kirk  of  Scotland.    It  may  be 
very  true  that  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  would  not,  at  this  stage 
in  its  history,  and  after  the  success 
of  the  experiment  of  a  generation, 
have  accepted  an  offer  of  re-establish- 
ment  and  re-endowment ;  but  none 
the  less  should  that  offer  have  been 
made,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  justice  been  held  out  to  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  that  Church  should  have 
thrown  itself  into  an  agitation  for 
disestablishment,  from  which  it  had 
hitherto  held  itself  aloof;  that  the 
Liberation  Society  should  have  es- 
tablished an  agent  in  every  town  and 
almost  every  village  in  Scotland ; 
and  that  a  strong  movement  should 
have  been  commenced,   or  rather 
recommenced,  for    a     reunion     of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  on  the  basis 
of    voluntaryism.     Nothing    could 
be  more  natural  than  such  a  union 
of  the  Dissenting  sects,  for  not  only  is 


the  Patronage  Act  an  insult  to  them 
— being  a  mode  of  telling  them  that 
not  those  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,    but  those  who 
deserted  to  the  anti-patronage  flag 
at  the  eleventh  hour  are  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  victory — but  it  is  a 
challenge  to  them  to  fight  for  life. 
One  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  has 
been  elected  by  the  State,  from  the 
many  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  has  had  national  endow- 
ments handed  over  to  it  in  the  most 
absolute  and  unrestrained  manner, 
in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  fight  with  advantage 
against  the  others.     The  Act  was 
expressly  passed,    so  Mr.   Disraeli 
said — and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  his  ignorance  he  believed 
what   he   said — to  strengthen  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  Church 
can  strengthen  itself,  not  by  uniting 
with  the  other  less  favoured  Pres- 
byterian bodies,    but  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  by  directly  or  indirectly 
cajoling    their   members   to    leave 
them    and  join  itself.      That  the 
leaders  of  these  sects,   after  esta- 
blishing elaborate  and  even  wealthy 
Church   organisations,  will  tamely 
allow  the  results  of  their  labours  to 
be  wrested  from  them  is  not  to  be 
expected,    and  the  Patronage  Act 
will  simply  be  the  means  of  arous- 
ing in  Scotland  another  fierce  eccle- 
siastical war.3  Nor  will  the  advocates 
of  disestablishment  in  Scotland  be 
without  the  argument  of  a  prac- 
tical grievance  and  scandal  when 
the  matter  comes  next  to  be  dis- 
cussed before  Parliament  and  the 
public.       When    the    position    of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland  is 
considered  by  the  members  of  the 
next  Liberal  Gx)vernment — ^and  it  is 


*  On  November  i8  last  the  Commission  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly, 
representing  that  Church  when  the  Assembly  itself  is  not  sitting,  passed,  by  ii6  to  33, 
a  resolution  which  virtually  declares  that  union  between  that  Church  and  the  Establish- 
ment is  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  disestablishment  The  ^ame  day  the  Commission 
of  the  sectarianised  but  not  disendowed  Church  declared  in  favour  of  steps  being  taken 
to  bring  about  union  with  the  Dissenting  bodies,  but  no  proposal  was  mooted  to  make 
these  Churches  the  concessions  to  which  m  justice  they  are  entitled.  The  two  resolutiona, 
taken  together,  mean  war. 
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as  certain  that  they  will  require  to 
consider  it  as  that  thej  will  be  eyen 
to  a  less  extent  than  their  prede- 
cessors 'idolaters  of  establish- 
ments ' — ^this  fact  is  certain  to  be 
brought  prominently  before  them, 
that  in  that  portion  of  Scotland 
which  lies  bejond  the  Caledonian 
Canal  the  Establishment  is  in  a 
miserable  minority,  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  being  to 
those  of  the  Eree  Church  in  the  ratio 
of  17  to  73,  while  in  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Boss  and  Sutherland,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  styles  the  Munster 
and  Connaught  of  Scotland,  the 
ratio  is  actually  as  low  as  9  to  up- 
wards  of  80;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  in  many  of  the  parishes  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands,  while  the 
parish  church  has  actually  fewer 
than  six  members,  the  Free  Church 
is  crowded  to  the  door.  Whatever 
Liberal  Government  has  to  consider 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland 
will  be  compelled  to  remove  this 
scandal  either  by  leveUing  up  the 
Free  Church  or  levelling  down  the 
Establishment.  The  former  alterna- 
tive, it  may  fairly  be  said  now,  does 
not  come  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disestablishment  of  one  portion 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  could 
hardly  fidl  to  be  fatal  to  the  rest. 

So  sectarian  is  the  Patronage  Act 
that  it  must  be  considered  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  a  truly  national 
Church  established  in  Scotland ;  and 
it  was  mainly  because  of  its  abso- 
lutely denationalising  the  Church 
that  it  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Cook 
and  the  elder  and  genuine  Conser- 
vatives. Had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  make  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land minister  in  a  parish  under  the 
Act  in  any  sense  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  perhaps  no  objection 
would  have  Deen  offered  to  the 
change  from  private  patronage  to 
popuW  election.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  the  Act  is  so  constructed 
that   he    can   hardly,   even  if  he 


wished,  be  anything  more  than  the 
minister  of  a  congregation  of  his 
own  sect.  The  people  who  elect 
him  are  members  and  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  while  he 
himself  must  be  a  licentiate  of  that 
Church.  He  is  eligible  simply  he- 
cause  of  his  sectarian  position ;  the 
electors  are  electors  simply  in  virtue 
of  thevr  sectarian  position.  It  has 
been  argued  that,  whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong,  the  Act  has  not 
made  matters  worse,  or  rendered 
the  Church  of  Scotland  more  sec- 
tarian, inasmuch  as,  prior  to  its 
passing,  patronage  was  a  dead 
letter ;  as  patrons,  to  use  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's phrase,  '  did  not  patronise,' 
and  the  congregations  of  the  Church 
virtually  elected  their  own  ministers. 
But  the  patron,  whether  lord,  laird, 
or  Home  Secretary,  as  a  rule,  re- 
tained in  his  hands  the  power  of 
vetoing  the  popular  choice,  and 
elections  were  conducted  with 
the  possibility  of  this  veto  before 
them.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
which  was  so  much  objected  U> 
by  strong  opponents  of  lay  patron- 
age, that  private  patrons  were  in 
mne  cases  out  of  ten  not  members  | 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  even 
Presbyterians,  but  Episcopalians,  I 
gave  the  act  of  presentation  to  a 
living  more  of  a  national  and  less 
of  a  sectarian  character,  while 
those  of  them  that  did  present  di- 
rectly were  generally  acted  onhy 
influences,  if  not  of  a  national,  of 
a  non-congregational  and  non-sec- 
tarian character. 

But  the  Act  is  probably  to  be  re- 
gretted  most  of  all,  because  it  seems 
certain  to  absolutely  disappoint 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  hoped 
thatthroughthe  Church  of  Scotland 
thetoneof  Scotch  theology  was  being 
gradually  liberalised.  There  was 
some  ground  for  that  hope.  It  was 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  the 
movement  commenced  for  the  un- 
provement  of  public  worship,  which 
has  now  spread  to  even  the  straitest 
of  the  Calvinistic  sects,  which  has 
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cansed  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  concede  instmmental 
mnsic  and  the  Free  Chnrch  *  human 
hymns '  to  their  congregations. 
Although  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  held  unquestioningly  by  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  "Westminster 
Standards  and  the '  traditions  of  the 
elders/  there  was  always  in  it  a 
sufficient  number  both  of  clergymen 
and  of  laymen  of  liberal  calture, 
modem  sympathies,  and  tolerant 
disposition  to  prevent  the  Church 
courts  from  committing  themselves 
to  any  outrageously  fanatical  course 
of  action.  Thus  Jieresy-hunting 
had  latterly  become  one  of  the  lost 
clerical  arts.  An  attempt  made 
some  time  ago  to  get  up  a  prosecu- 
tion on  the  ground  of  unsound 
opinions  against  Professor  Wallace, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Broad 
Church  party,  ended  in  absolute  and 
even  ludicrous  failure,  and,  besides,  it 
was  based — although,  perhaps,  that 
does  not  improve  the  quality  of  it 
— on  political  and  personal  rather 
than  theological  considerations.  An 
effort  to  involve  Dr.  Caird,  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  University,  and 
one    of   the  most  popular  Scotch 

Sreachers  of  the  day,  in  a  similar 
ifficulty  fared  even  worse.  And 
the  last  act  of  the  last  Assembly  under 
the  old  patronage  regime  was  of  such 
a  character  that  one  could  not  per- 
haps conceive  it  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  chief  court  of  any  of 
the  other  religiousbodiesof  Scotland. 
It  was  to  admit  into  the  Church  Mr. 
Knight,  a  clergyman  of  singularly 
fine  nature  and  of  high  speculative 
powers,  who,  on  account  of  some 
writings  on  the  fanction  of  prayer 
that  had  been  published  in  a  popular 
review,  had  been  so  persecuted  in 
the  Free  Chnrch  that,  althongh  his 
assailants  failed  to  find  him  guilty  of 
theological  error  as  signally  as  they 
failed  to  irritate  him  into  saying  or 
doing  anything  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  he  left  it  and 
asked  for  admission  into  the  Es- 
tablishment, mainly,  as  he  himself 


frankly  said,  because  he  believed 
there  was  more  freedom  in  it. 
Yet  the  Assembly  broke  loose  from 
its  ordinary  leaders,  the  Piries 
and  the  Phins,  and  the  motion  for 
admitting  Mr.  Knight  into  the 
Church  was  carried  oy  an  over- 
whelming vote  over  a  proposal  not 
for  rejection,  but  for  delay,  a  most 
respected  member,  and  one  whose 
orthodoxy  no  one  ventured  to 
impeach,  declaring,  amidst  loud 
applause,  that  he  would  rather  see 
in  ministers  a  little  less  orthodoxy 
and  a  little  more  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Knight. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  the  existence 
of  such  a  liberalising  spirit  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  in  [itself  a  sin  against 
religious  equality,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  in  some  fashion  a  guarantee 
that  religious  equality  might  yet  be 
established  in  Scotland  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  Church. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Patronage  Act  will  have 
the  effect  of  repressing,  rather  than 
of  giving  an  impulse  to,  the  move- 
ment for  liberalising  religious 
and  theological  thought  in  Scot- 
land. For  one  thing,  it  is,  as 
we  have  said,  virtually  the  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  a  life  and 
death  conflict  between  the  sectarian- 
ised  but  not  disendowed  Church 
and  ^e  Dissenting  bodies  around 
it ;  and  the  energy  that  might,  under 
more  auspicious  circumstances,  have 
been  devoted  to  theological  research 
will  infallibly  be  wasted  in  eccle* 
siastical  controversy.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  the 
present  time  among  the  Scotch 
Churches — to  prefer  what  is  called 
'  practical  work,'  which  means,  as 
.a  rule,  evangelising  and  organisa- 
tion, to  thoughtful  preaching,  deal- 
ing with  the  theological  problems 
of  the  age — will  be  aggravated. 
It  is  long  since  the  Dissenting 
Churches  have  given  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  practical  work, 
31*  2 
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the  result  being  that  clergymen 
hating  any  claim  to  be  considered 
theologians,  or  even  scholars,  are 
very  rare  in  these  bodies ;  and  snch 
of  tbem  as  have  the  courage  to  study 
ratber  than  to  devote  themselves 
to  tbat  systematic  proselytisation 
which  in  Scotland  is  called  *  visit- 
ing,' are  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
as  little  better  than  heretics,  and  on 
the  way  to  become  such.  Even  the 
Establishment  has  of  late — ^being 
compelled,  perhaps,  by  its  anoma- 
lous and  unfortunate  position,  to 
compete  with  the  Dissenting  sects 
at  all  hands — given  itself  too  much 
up  to  this  *  practical  work.'  Dr. 
Milligan,  one  of  the  few  Scotch 
ministers  who  have  a  reputation  for 
theological  scholarship  south  of 
the  Tweed,  in  a  recent  magazine 
article,  says: 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of 
our  Presbyterian  system — counterbalanced 
no  doubt  upon  the  whole  by  many  other 
elements  of  strength,  but  still  a  weakness — 
that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  ffive  too  much 
prominence  to  the  outward  energies  of 
which  we  speak.  The  institution  of  the 
Church  must  be  maintained;  the  great 
oiganisation  must  be  carried  on ;  above  all, 
riyal  organisations  must  be  distanced :  the 
people,  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  imder- 
standing  anything  but  what  comes  before 
them  with  *Lo,  here/  and  *Lo,  there,* 
must  be  taught  to  see  at  once  where  the 
chief  activity  lies.  Then  come  the  endless 
meetings  of  Church  courts,  with  their  jpub- 
licity,  with  their  invitation  to  the  right 
hand  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  it  is 
doing,  with  their  opportunities  of  self- 
laudation,  lest,  perchance,  we  should  faU 
to  let  our  light  shine  before  men.  Need 
we  be  surprised  at  the  consequences? 
Need  we  wonder  that  young  men,  laudably 
ambitious  of  distinction,  take  the  shortest 
path  to  it.  and  that  talents,  fitted  with  due 
cultivation  to  cast  light  upon  the  greatest 
problems  of  religious  thought,  are  frittered 
away  in  a  bustle  which  leaves  us  always_ 
where  we  were  ? 

The  position  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  tbis  matter  is  even  more 
forcibly  stated  by  an  accomplished 
country  minister,  who  says,  with 
only  too  much  truth  :  * 


Preaching,  evangelising,  oi^nising. 
money-raising,  and  the  construction  and 
superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  parochial 
machinery  are  rising  in  populiuity  and 
demand  every  day,  at  such  a  rate  that  they 
threaten,  in  this  wild  rush  and  flow  of  all 
the  vital  blood  to  the  hearty  to  induce 
emotional  asphyxia  or  intellectual  atrophy. 
Every  day  *  doing,'  in  the  more  crude  sense 
of  that  word,  is  more  and  more  idolised 
and  insisted  upon,  until  '  thinking '  almost 
threatens  to  become  a  lost  art,  and  '  learn- 
ing' a  secret,  suspected  practice,  or  olisolet« 
'  tradition.' 

And  yet  anyone  who  knows, 
even  superficially,  the  character  of 
the  speculative  controversies  of  the 
time,who  foresees  that  the  Armaged- 
don of  the  future  is  to  be  a  theo- 
logical and  inteUectual,  not  an  ec- 
clesiastical conflict,  and  acknow- 
ledges, with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  the  lower  strata  of  our  demo- 
cracy are  in  danger  of  being  con- 
verted, not  to  Broad  Churcbism 
or  scepticism,  but  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
and  sheer  theological  negation,  will 
admit  tbat  to  shirk  pressing  theo- 
logical problems,  and  to  devote  time 
to  evangelisation,  is  as  suicidal  as  it 
would  be  for  the  commander  of  a 
fortress  to  make  his  men  repair  the 
damage  done  by  balls  to  the  outside 
of  his  fortifications,  while  the 
enemy's  sappers,  unheeded,  are  ac- 
tively engaged  underminiiig  their 
foundations.  It  is  the  Church  that 
can  produce  a  theologian  capable 
of  refuting  Strauss  and  Tyndall 
tbat  will  live  and  prosper  in  the 
future,  and  not  that  which  has  the 
largest  staff  of  expert  ecclesiastical 
bagmen. 

If  matters  are  bad  now,  they  will 
become  much  worse  when  the  new 
Act  comes  into  active  operatioiL 
In  the  old  patronage  days  quiet 
scholarly  men  were  frequently  ap- 
pointed to  livings  by  intelligent 
patrons.  In  the  days  that  are  to 
come,  with  the  *  protracted  canvass, 
the  wretched  private  intriguing, 
the  trial  sermon,  and  the  competitiro 


*  A  Plea  for  a  Learned  Ministry.     By  James  S.  Wilson,  M.A. 
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prayer'  that  will  be  the  outcome  of 
the  Patronage  Act,  sach  men  will 
be  nowhere.  It  is  the  '  popular 
preacher,'  with  his  throat  of  brass, 
his  flashy  rhetoric,  and  his  safe 
because  hackneyed  ideas,  or  the 
organiser  and  wire-puller,  the  adored 
of  Sabbath  schools  and  Dorcas  socie- 
ties, the  hero  of  the  prayer-meeting, 
the  soir^,  and  the  committee-room, 
that  will  be  chosen  by  the  congre-. 
gational  committee,  anxious  above 
all  things  to  prevent  dissension  in 
the  ranks  of  its  constituents  ;  and 
quiet,  modest,  but  thoughtful  per- 
sons, whether  candidates  or  electors, 
will  be  powerless  to  stand  against 
people  of  a  more  pushing  or  intri- 
guing character. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  great  lay 
influence  of  the  Church  is  directed 
at  the  present  time  to  the  support 
of  obscurantism  and  against  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  &ee  theologi- 
cal research.  A  short  time  ago 
Mr.  James  Baird,  a  wealthy  iron- 
master and  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  presented  indirectly  to 
that  body,  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  various  of  its  enterprises, 
the  magnificent  sum  of  500,000^. 
Had  he  given  the  money  absolutely 
to  the  Church,  to  be  administered 
according  to  certain  regulations  of 
some  central  i^id  constitutional  au- 
thority in  it,  such  as  the  General 
Assembly,  it  would  have  been  un- 
gracious to  have  found  fault  with 
such  a  gift  or  such  a  giver.  But 
Mr.  Baird  belongs  to  that  party  in 
the  Church  which  lays  claim  to  the 
possession  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  orthodoxy,  and  he  has 
presented  his  money  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  any  of  it  find- 
ing its  way  to  the  purses  of  minis- 
ters suspected  of  holding  Broad 
Church  views.  The  gift  is  mainly 
to  be  spent  in  increasing  small 
clerical  incomes,  but  no  clergyman 
is  to  be  a  recipient  of  any  of  it  un- 
less he  is  approved  to  be  a  believer 
not  only  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  but  in  Mr.  Baird's 


interpretation  of  it.     In  the  deed 
of  gift  to  the  Church,  he  says  :; 

I-  desire  and  direct  that  no  purpcse  Im' 
supported,  or  institution  aided,  unless  it  is 
based  and  carried  on  upon  sound  religious 
and  constitutional  principles ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  what  I  mean  by 
sound  religious  principles,  I  declare  that  I 
hold  the  Wpstniinster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chism as  the  confession  of  my  fciith,  be- 
lieving particularly  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  thf^ir  supreme  authority  as  the 
unerring  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  in  tie 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrisr. 

Mr.  Baird  also,  from  his  gift,  founds 
a  theological  lectureship,  in  itself  a 
great  incentive  to  learning,  but  he 
insists  that  the  lecturer  shall  be  one 
'  who  is  approved  and  reputed  sound 
in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian 
truth  as  set  forth  '  in  his  own  creed  ; 
in  other  words,  no  man  is  to  be 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  regard- 
ing whose  orthodoxy  of  belief  the 
slightest  suspicion  has  been  breathed . 
And  finally  Mr.  Baird  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  *  practical '  ministerial 
work,  or,  to  borrow  a  popular  edu- 
cational phrase,  payment  by  results, 
for  he  says : 

A  parish  minister  is  expected  to  give 
an  account  of  all  those  in  his  parinh  who 
attend  his  church,  and  also  of  those  who 
attend  no  church.  Endowment  is  also  to 
be  regarded  as  payment  for  work  done 
among  the  latter  class,  and  grants  from 
the  funds  of  this  trust  are  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  payment  for  such  work,  and  for 
diligence  in  other  ministerial  and  parochial 
work.  The  parish  minister  should  be  re- 
quired for  statistical  purposes  to  enumerate 
and  gire  returns  of  the  parishioners  who 
attend  other  churches.  The  minister  shoidd 
be  required  to  keep  and  produce  book?, 
setting  forth  all  other  information  required 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  kept  that  the 
information  as  to  church  connection  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  to  church  attenders  in 
the  second,  as  well  as  the  figures  generally, 
may  be  readily  verified. 

The  distribution  of  the  gift  under 
these  theological  and  other  condi- 
tions is  entrusted,  not  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  to  any  body  of  men 
appointed  by  it,  but  to  a  body  of 
trustees   appointed   by   Mr.    Baird 
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himself,   and    presumably   of  like 
opinions  with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  insulting  to  a  Church 
than  the  terms  of  this  gift.  From 
first  to  last,  the  donor  regards  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  individual 
ministers  of  it  as  under  suspicion, 
and  consequently  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  caution.  He  does  not 
venture  to  hand  the  management  of 
his  gift  to  the  Church,  but  to  a  body 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  regarding 
the  opinions  of  whose  members  he 
may  be  presumed  to  be  certain. 
Not  content  with  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and,  apparently,  con- 
sidering it  too  lax,  he  makes  a 
Confession  of  his  own.  No  poor 
minister,  however  much  he  may  re- 
quire a  supplement  to  his  income, 
will  receive  a  penny  of  Mr.  Baird's 
money  if  the  trustees  hear  from 
some  narrow-minded  old  woman  of 
either  sex  that  his  soundness  as  to 
the  Baird  essentials  of  Christianity 
is  dubious.  Even  if  he  satisfies  the 
trustees  that  he  exactly  fills  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  their  theology, 
the  unfortunate  man  is  suspected 
and  spied  upon  by  these  new  De- 
fenders of  the  Faith  ;  he  must  keep 
Ibooks  showing  the  number  of  people 
that  attend  and  do  not  attend  his 
church,  and  these  are  to  be  ex- 
amined and  certified  to  be  correct 
by  a  congregational  committee,  if 
not  the  trustees,  before  he  receives 
any  of  the  Baird  money.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  terms 
of  such  a  gift  would  have  been  re- 
sented by  a  Church  proud  of  the 
name  of  National,  proud  of  its  un- 
sullied independence,  and  confident 
at  once  of  the  purity  of  its  creed 
and  of  its  power  to  defend  it,  and 
that  the  amateur  theology,  even 
although  resplendently  gilt,  of  an 
ignorant  though  patriotic  theological 
amateur  would  have  been  returned 
to  him  with  no  better  benediction 
tiian  *  Thy  money  perish  with  thee !' 
Individual  ministers,  indeed,  here 
and  there  spoke  vigorously  against 
the  danger  of  the  introduction  into 


the  Church  of  this  huge  golden  calf, 
and  in  particular,  Dr*  Stoiy,  an 
accomplished  and  fearless  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  attacked 
the  terms  of  the  Baird  gift  with 
honest  indignation  and  ibcisive 
sarcasm,  saying  'it  struck  him  to 
the  very  soul  with  amazement — ^he 
might  almost  say,  consternation — 
to  think  that  fathers  and  brethren 
.of  the  National  Church — a  Church 
hitherto  pure,  independent,  and 
proud  of  its  independence — should 
80  degrade  themselves  as  to  accept 
a  fiurthing  from  a  man  who  offered 
it  in  terms  so  insulting  as  these.' 
Very  different,  however,  was  ihe 
conduct  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Church  generally.  Presbytery 
after  presbytery  recorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  man  of  pig-iron  and 
orthodoxy.  Even  in  the  General 
Assembly  an  attempt  made  by  some 
of  the  more  independent  members, 
such  as  Dr.  Cook  and  Dr.  Wallace, 
to  have  an  enquiry  made  into  the 
terms  of  the  gift  was  suppressed  bj 
an  alarmed  majority,  while  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Baird's  entering  the 
hall  in  which  the  Assembly  held  its 
meetings  a  perfect  ovation  was 
offered  him.  From  a  Church  whose 
majorities  are  animated  with  such 
feelings  but  little  can  be  expected. 
Mr.  Baird  is  in  fact  at  the  present 
moment  the  guiding  star  of  the 
Scoteh  Estabhshment,  and  under 
the  Patronage  Act  its  pulpits  are 
likely  to  be  filled  with  men  of  like 
mind  with  himself,  and  probablj 
trained  to  habite  of  orthodoxy  and 
clerical  book-keeping  under  the 
eye  and  from  the  funds  of  his 
trustees,  men  of  loud  voice  and  great 
bodily  activity,  who  throw  them- 
selves into  committee  work  and 
parochial  organisation,  but  who 
think  it  little  better  than  heresy 
iteelf  to  grapple  with  or  even  medi- 
tate upon  iiie  pressing  theological 
difficulties  of  the  age.  Now  that 
the  Church  has  been  made  virtually 
independent  of  the  Stete,  and  has 
the  power  both  of  saying  who  are 
to  be  ministers  and  who  are  to  be 
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the  electors  of  ministers,  the  foi« 
lowers  of  Mr.  Baird  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  crusliing  whoeyer  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  golden 
gift,  and  are  suspected  of  Broad 
Chnrchism  by  inquisitorial  trustees. 
And  jet  had  not  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Baird  and  his  followers  been  blinded 
by  religious  fanaticism  and  political 
partisanship,  they  might  have  ob« 
served  from  seyeral  signs  that  the 
tendency  of  the  time  is  against  the 
binding  of  men  with  theological 
fetters,  even  though  they  may  be 
made  of  gold.     The  leading  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  have  long  no* 
ticed  and  bemoaned,  in  the  falling 
off  of  the  attendance  of  students  at 
its  divinity  halls,    the    unwilling- 
ness of  young  men  of  ambition  and 
ability  in  Scotland  to  become  cler- 
gymen.    Dr.  Charteris,  an  amiaUe 
jojmg  gentleman,  who,  on  account 
of  his  saie  theological  opinions,  was 
pitchforked  into  the  Professorship 
of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Univer- 
siiy  of  Edinburgh,  held  formerly  by 
Dr.  Bobert  Lee,  the  most  notabk 
name  for  many  years  among  Scotch 
religious     reformers,   devoted     an 
openinglecture  tohis  students  a  year 
ago  to   exposing    and   explaining 
the    decrease    in    the    number    of 
Church  of  Scotland  Divinity  stn- 
dents.     He  says  that,  at  the  time 
at  which  he  was  speaking,  *  there 
were  only,  so    far    as    he    could 
ascertain,   i6o  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.' 

Fiitj  years  ago  there  were  more  than 
fire  times  this  number;  and  admitting 
that  at  that  time  the  supply  of  candidates 
fur  the  ministry  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  it  does  not  follow  that  supply  and 
demand  have  now  reached  their  due  rela* 
tion  to  eadi  other.  Taking  the  Church  of 
Scotland  alone,  Dr.  Chalmers  belieyed  that 
200  students  were  needed  to  supply  her 
wants  in  1824.  But  the  parochial  charges 
of  the  National  Church  are  increased  by 
one-fourth  since  then,  and  there  are  some 
200  new  chapels  over  and  alwve,  so  that 
there  are  needed  for  homo  ser\'ice  alone 
about  100  more  students  than  in  1823. 
And  that  is  not  all;  for  we  have  to  re- 
member that  at  that  time  the  Church  of 


Scotland  had  no  foreign  missions ;  nor  was 
she  called  upon,  as  now  she  is,  to  send 
ministers  to  our  countrymen  in  the  colonies, 
where  the  newly  settled  populations  are 
obviously  unable  to  fill  up  with  their  own 
sons  the  ranks  of  the  needed  ministry.  In 
short,  we  may  conclude  that  t^e  numbers 
in  our  divinity  halls  would  need  to  be  in- 
creased by  one-half  in  order  to  supply  the 
demands  in  and  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  alarming  unwillingness  of 
young  men  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  has  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Phin,  a  well- 
known  Scotch  ecclesiastic,  belonging 
to  the  Baird  party,  whose  vigorous 
diaconal  instincts  have  found  suit- 
able scope  in  the  Home  Mission  of 
his  Church,  but  who  has  a  less 
enviable  reputation  as  a  veteran,  al- 
though unsuccessful,  heresy-hunter, 
and  he  has  also  patented  a  plan,  not 
unlike  that  of  Baird,  for  saving  his 
Church.  He  recently  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  his  brother  clergymen,  at 
the  request,  he  said. 

Of  several  gentlemen  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  insufficient  number  of 
well-qualified  probationers  at  present  avail* 
able  for  the  vsrions  spheres  of  uflefalneiis 
which  are  daily  opening  up  in  the  Church. 
They  feel  that  energetic  means  must  be 
adopted  to  supply  this  want,  if  the  Church 
is  to  maintain  her  efficiency.  They  contem- 
plate aiding  and  encoaraeing,  by  pecuniary 
grants,  young  men  of  abuity  and  character 
who  desire  to  study  for  the  ministiy.  They 
consider  it  of  vital  importance  that  every 
such  student  should,  throughout  his  Univer- 
sity curriculum,  be  a  regular  worshipper  in 
some  particular  congregation,  from  the 
minister,  elders,  and  members  of  which  he 
should  experience  friendship  and  attention. 

And  Dr.  Phin  closes  his  circular 
by  saying : 

Should  you  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  any  arts  students  in  the  University  of 
Edinbuigh  who  desire  to  be  rec(^ised  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  while 
prosecuting  their  studies,  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  your  furnishing  me  with  their 
names  and  addresses,  as  it  has  been  thou^^ht 
that  good  might  result  from  their  being 
occasionally  convened  in  social  meetings, 
where  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  known  to  ministers  and  older 
members  of  the  Church,  by  whom  their 
interests  might  bo  promoted. 
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In  other  words,  young  men  of 
talent  are  to  be  bribed  into  entering 
the  Church.  In  the  remote  country 
parish,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ochils, 
or  the  recesses  of  the  EUghlands, 
the  lad  who  shows  himself  to  have 
a  quick  brain,  or  an  aptitude 
for  Euclid  or  Xenophon,  is  to  be 
reported  by  his  minister  to  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.  He  is 
guaranteed  a  certain  sum  of 
money  annually  if  he  will  study  for 
the  Church;  the  ruling  elder  no- 
tices him  with  favour;  and  as  he 
approaches  manhood,  the  ladies  of 
the  congregation  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Phin,  and  before  he 
can  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
own  intentions,  he  succumbs  to 
esthetic  tea,  and  is  carried  off  in 
triumph  to  college.  Whilst  attend- 
ing it,  a  similar  course  of  social 
blandishments  keeps  him  in  the 
right  path.  Doctors  of  divinity 
ask  him  to  their  evening  parties; 
the  daughters  of  conveners  smile 
graciously  upon  him ;  the  material 
pleasures  of  a  clergyman's  life,  the 
comfortable  manse,  the  rich  wife, 
the  aristocratic  society,  are  ever  kept 
before  him ;  while  theological  diffi- 
culties are  avoided,  or  if  they  should 
unfortunately  be  mentioned,  pooh- 
poohed  as  of  no  consequence. 

One  might  laugh  at  the  proposal 
to  bring  back  the  allegiance  of 
Scotch  youth  to  the  Church  by  means 
of  evening  parties  and  the  coquetries 
of  orthodox  drawing-rooms,  were 
it  not  that  it  is  sad  to  find  that  it 
is  seriously  entertained  by  men 
whom  that  Church  has  permitted  to 
obtain  the  position  of  its  leaders. 
Blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  if  ever 
there  were  such  !  And  yet  the  un- 
easiness of  the  Phins  ana  the  Bairds 
is  significant  enough,  being  a  frank 
confession  of  the  fact,  so  long  denied, 
that  the  young  men  of  ability  at  the 
Universities  prefer  every  other  pro- 
fession to  the  clerical.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  they  do  not  see 
that  the  true  way  to  make  that 
profession  once  more  popular  is  to 
give  those  who  enter  it  not  larger 


salaries — although  the  augmenta- 
tion of  them  is  desirable  enough— 
but  greater  freedom.  Hitherto  the 
National  Church  has  been  distin- 
guished from  its  Dissenting  rivals 
mainly  by  the  superior  ability  of 
its  clergy;  and  that  again,  as  Tve 
have  already  said,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  belief  that  there  greater 
differences  of  opinion  are  tolerated. 
But  in  the  future  the  Scotch 
youth  will  have  no  such  inducement 
to  become  connected  with  the 
Church ;  and  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Baird's  guineas  and  Dr.  Phin's 
social  patronage  will  fail  to  com- 
pensate them  for  its  absence. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  ecclesiastical  future  of 
Scotland.  The  Liberation  Society 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  point  of 
making  a  supreme  effort  and  spend- 
ing a  vast  sum  of  money  to 
compass  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  may  save 
itself  both  the  trouble  and  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  agitation,  for  its 
battle  is  more  than  half  won.  Sadly 
and  reluctantly,  it  may  be,  but  cer- 
tainly, will  all  lovers  of  freedom 
retire  from  a  Church  which  the 
abolition  of  patronage  has  denation- 
alised, and  reduced  to  the  position 
of  the  largest  and  genteelest  of 
Presbyterian  sects,  and  take  np 
the  attitude,  if  not  of  open  advocacy 
of^  at  least  of  silent  acquiescence 
in,  disestablishment  as  a  measure  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  justice 
The  Scotch  Church  has  not>  like 
the  Anglican  Establishment,  the 
weight  of  massive  endowments  he- 
hind  it ;  the  revenue  it  derives  fiwm 
the  State  is  much  less  than  what  the 
Free  Church,  its  chief  rival,  raises  for 
its  own  support^  and  even  what  its 
own  members  voluntarily  contri- 
bute yearly  for  its  various  mission- 
ary purposes.  It  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  cut  so  slender  a  link  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  the 
life  of  the  present  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  an  establishment  is  not 
worth  ten  years*  purchase — perhaps 
we  should  say  worth  the  purchase 
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of  the  duration  of  the  present  Con- 
servative  Government. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  the 
final  battle  of  theological  thought 
in  Scotland  has  been  fought,  and 
that  it  has  gone  against  freedom  ?  Bj 
no  means.  The  whole  of  the  reli- 
gious history  of  a  countrj  is  not 
recorded  in  resolutions  of  Church 
courts,  or  even  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  prevent  intelligent  Scots- 
men from  being  influenced  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  If  thej  do  not 
obtain  such  influences  from  the 
pulpits  of  creed-bound  sects,  they 
will  obtain  them  at  the  *  two  great 
ordinaries  of  literature,  the  circu- 
lating library  and  the  periodical 
press;'  and  average  Scotsmen, 
being  better  educated  as  well  as 
naturally  more  prone  to  theological 
speculation  than  average  English- 
men, have  a  stronger  appetite  for 
works  which,  like  Supernatural  BelU 
gion,  Mr.  Arnold's  Literature  amd 
DogmOy  or  the  posthumous  essays  of 
Mr.  Mill,  go,  or  profess  to  go,  to  the 
roots  of  all  theology.  The  ordinary 
Scotsman,  as  everyone  who  has  lived 
for  any  length  of  time  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed  knows,  does  not  put 
such  implicit  trust  in  his  clergyman 
as  his  ancestors  did ;  if  he  does  not 
speak  otherwise  than  respectfully 
of  the  Standards,  his  practice  is 
frequently  opposed  to  their  teaching 
on  several  points  hitherto  considered 
of  great  importance.  Thus,  '  Sun- 
day desecration'  in  the  shape  of 
travelling  on  that  day  has  become 
so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  various  religious  leaders  no 
longer  make  it  the  subject  of  actual 
agitation  and  protest,  and  one 
reverend  gentleman  recently,  in  re- 
ferring to  it,  merely  observed  that 
'  the  sphere  of  the  necessary  seemed 
to  be  enlarging.'  It  is,  in  short, 
not  in  the  interests  of  freedom  that 


recent  ecclesiastical  legislation  is  to 
be  regretted,  but  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  of  the  churches  them- 
selves. It  will  tend,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  make  the  churches  less 
able  and  willing  to  accept  the 
influences  and  adapt  themselves 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  the 
more  they  become  the  homes  of 
fanaticism  and  ignorance,  the  more 
fearless  will  the  antagonists  of 
churches  and  creeds  become,  and 
the  more  will  their  ranks  be  swelled 
by  the  adhesion  of  all  lovers  of  theo- 
logical liberty  and  haters  of  eccle- 
siastical injustice. 

It  does  not  require  a  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  tell  us  that  another  great  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  liberty  and  the 
forces  of  authority  in  religion  is  at 
hand.  That  that  conflict  will  be  a 
tremendous  one,  shattering  many 
institutions,  uprooting  many  pre- 
judices, eflecting  many  disenchant- 
mente,  we  doubt  nol^  but  it  was 
hoped  by  many  that  in  this  country 
the  shock  would  not  be  so  disastrous, 
inasmuch  as  no  such  sharp  lines  of 
antagonism  separate  the  opposing 
forces  here  as  elsewhere,  and  be- 
cause, much  as  the  British  people 
prize  freedom,  they  prefer  that 
which  *  broadens  slowly  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent'  to  that 
which  is  obtained  by  revolution.  And 
it  was  because  the  Scoteh  Church, 
ftx>m  ite  popular  constitution,  ap- 
peared as  if  it  could  be  easily,  if 
gradually,  converted  into  an  insti- 
tution for  the  free  teaching  of  theo- 
logical science,  that  the  Act  secta- 
rianising  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted. 
It  has  deprived  Scotland  of  the 
chance  of  becoming  the  scene  of 
a  great  experiment,  but  it  has  not 
checked  the  progress  of  theological 
liberalism.  Truth  is  great  and 
must  prevail,  if  not  through  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  machinery,  in  spite 
of  it,  and  over  its  ruins. 


Erratum. — In  the  last  sentence  of  *  Trading  Benefit  and  Burial  Societies  *  (November) 
these  Friendly  Societies  *  ought  to  l)e  *  true  Friendly  Societies.' 
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